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It  i»  now  more  than  twelve  years  since  the  Saturday  Magazine  was  first  offered  to  the  public. 
At  the  tiinc  of  its  establishment  there  was  a  general  demand  for  cheap  publications,  and  that 
demand  was  met  with  an  activity  corresponding  to  an  appetite  which  seemed  to  "grow  with 
what  it  fed  on."  But  the  supply  was  not  wholesome  and  sound,  neither  was  it  hannlcss. 
A  large  portion  of  it  was  furnished  by  persona  who  had  set  themselves  in  opposition,  not  only 
to  the  {(owers  that  be  in  Church  and  State,  but  to  the  precepts  and  practices  of  our  holy 
religion,  and  the  sublime  truths  of  Revelation  itself.  Hence  it  was  that  week  after  week 
there  were  (joured  forth,  in  various  shapes  and  in  countless  thousands,  low-priced  publications 
tcemihg  with  licentiousness  and  sedition,  with  impiety  and  blasphemy. 

This  rotate  of  thing-)  proved  tlie  necessity  of  meeting  tlie  demand  for  popular  literature 
with  a  8upj)ly  of  such  as  might  fairly  be  pcnnittc<l  to  circulate  in  a  Christian  country.  The 
Saturday  Mayazine  was  accordingly  put  forth  under  the  auspices  of  a  Committee  of  General 
Literature  and  Education,  sjicciidly  appointed  by  the  Society  for  Pronjoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  for  the  pur])Ose  of  furnishing  cheap  reading  for  the  {Hjople. 

Ill  laying  down  rides  for  the  management  of  the  Saturday  Magazine  it  was  decided,  in 
order  to  avoid  collision  and  discussion,  that  no  notice  whatever  should  be  taken  of  existing 
jmblications  of  un  opposite  bias  and  tendency,  nor  controversial  topics  of  any  kind  be  broached ; 
and  thus  it  was  that  the  Saturday  Magazine  never  became  a  vehicle  for  the  circulation  of 
doctrines  or  opinions.  It  was  determined  that  the  weekly  sheet  shoidd  be  filled  with  matter 
which  every  order  of  persons  might  reml  and  enjoy;  that  the  subjects  should  be  as  various 
as  the  limited  number  of  its  pages  would  admit;  and  the  style  and  treatment  as  light  and 
IKipular  as  was  consistent  with  the  chanicter  and  station  of  the  venerable  Society  under  whose 
auspices  it  was  ushered  into  the  world.  But  of  course  throughout  its  various  articles  the  spirit 
of  truth  and  justice,  of  religion  and  piety,  was  maintained,  and  the  great  duty  of  iuijxirting 
a  Christian  character  and  tendency  to  every  branch  of  popular  knowledge  was  kept  in  view. 

It  was  exiMicted.  and  believed  that  a  work  of  tliis  kind  would  at  once  become  the  most 
effectual  i)racticHl  check  that  could  be  offered  to  the  circulation  of  the  pernicious  trash  whereby 
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tl»c  luuuU  of  the  j>coplc  were  pouoned  and  public  decency  outraged.  Thia  expectation  waa 
fulfilled  to  a  great  extent.  Aided  by  the  Clergy,  od  well  as  by  active  and  pains-taking  Laymen, 
the  Saturday  Magazine  waa  quickly  circulated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
while  the  obnoxious  publications  sank  into  contempt,  and  one  after  another  dii<ap{)earcd. 

The  Saturday  Magamu,  therefore,  was  from  the  first  a  magazine  for  the  times.  Well  has 
it  done  its  work,  and  vast  and  durable  have  been  the  benefits  it  has  conferred  on  Society.  It  has 
been,  under  Prondcnce,  the  means  of  conveying  light  into  dark  pkces,  of  purifying  the  streams 
and  invigorating  the  sources  of  knowledge,  and  of  conducting  the  inquiring  mind  through  Nature 
up  to  Nature's  God. 

But  when  the  Saturday  Magazine  lutd  acquired  circulation,  which  is  power,  and  was  seen  to 
work  well  and  freely  in  an  atmosphere  cleansed  and  purified  by  its  own  motion,  it  was  felt  that 
much  more  remained  to  be  done  than  could  iio^^ibly  be  achieved  witlun  the  limited  space,  and 
under  the  stringent  conditions,  to  which,  in  order  to  render  it  available  for  ita  original  purjwses, 
the  work  liad  necessarily  been  confined.  Tliis  conviction  has  been  gradually  extending,  and  it  is 
now  generally  admit  tctl  that  though  the  Saturday  Magtuiiie  may  have  excited  and  met  an  inquiry 
for  secular  knowledge,  collected  imd  combined  with  Christian  fpirit,  sound  doctrine  and  S2)iritual 
knoulrd^'i'  have  yet  to  be  supplied. 

Faitld"ully  adhering  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  first  instance,  the  Saturday  Magazine 
has  extended  to  twenty-five  volumes,  filled  with  facts  and  principles  in  Science  and  the  Useful 
Arts — With  Antiquities,  History  and  Biography — Natural  History  and  Illustrations  of  Natural 
Phenomena — Toi)ograi)hical  Descriptions,  and  Sketches  of  Voyages  and  Travels — and  with  select 
portions  of  poetry  and  light  i)rose  literature — abundantly  garnislied  throughout  with  small  pieces 
in  verse  and  prose,  wherein  some  fact  or  precept  worthy  of  remembrance  is  conveyed,  while  the 
pieces  themselves  furnish  agreeable  specimens  of  the  works  of  their  respective  writers  and  of  the 
literature  of  their  day. 

ilore  than  tlUs  the  limiu  and  constitution  of  the  work  do  not  jwrmit.  To  continue  it  thero- 
£bre  subject  to  existing  conditions  would  involve  the  risk  of  becoming  monotonous,  and  less 
pcaotkally  useful,  as  well  as  the  certainty  of  making  the  work  so  large  as  to  render  it  on  that 
account  alone  difficult  for  many  of  its  present  subscribers  to  perfect  their  sets:  and  place  it  wholly 
out  of  the  reach  of  others  who  may  desire  to  obtain  it  in  a  completed  state. 

To  depart  from  the  original  conditions,  even  were  a  new  scries  to  be  commenced,  in  order  to 
Qiako  it,  as  it  is  now  deemed  right  and  desirable  to  do,  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  opinions,  as 
well  as  a  journal  of  recreative  literature,  would  l»c  a  breach  of  faith  to  two  ]>artles,  namely,  those 
who  commenced,  and  th<»»e  who  Hupjwrtcd,  the  work  on  its  first-mentioned  conditions.  It  is 
therefore  determined  that  the  Saturday  Magazine  sliall  Ije  completed  in  twenty-five  volumes, 
including  a  copious  Index  to  the  wuole,  and  in  this  form  it  will  bo  kept  i>ennancnlly 
■ccearibic  in  ports,  volumes,  or  entire  sets,  at  the  option  of  old  or  new  purchasers. 

The  ooucluding  Number,  Part,  and  Volume,  arc  now  published,  and  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
18-1^,  its  aococwor  Qonuaciioo*,  tiodcr  the  title  of 
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WHEREIN  FACTS  AND  EVENTS  WILL  HE  CHRONICLED, 
MEN   AND  MANNERS   DISCUSSED, 
BOOKS  AND    OTHER  SOURCES   OF  KNOWLEDGE   CONSIDERED, 

AND   DIVERS   MATTERS  DULY   SET  FORTH, 
TO  THE   EDIFICATION   AND    ENTERTAINMENT  OF  THE   READER. 


In  announcing  tlie  appearauco  of  a  new  Magazine,  to  take  the  place  of  one  which  for  twelve 
years  pant  lias  enjoyed  the  confidence  of*  the  pulilic,  and  which  is  now  discontinued,  from  a  convic 
tion  that  it  haa  answered  tiie  end  which  its  projectors  had  in  view,  it  is  felt  that  the  very  largo 
body  of  subscribers  to  the  Satiirdai/  Magazine  have  a  j)articular,  as  the  public  at  large  have  a 
general,  interest  in  learning  the  manner  in  wliich  PABJtKB'a  London  Maoazimk  will  bo 
conducted. 

The  new  Magazine,  like  its  jiredeccseor  and  pioneer,  will  set  forth  instruction  and  ainiisenient 
iu  a  popular  form.  It  will  contain  not  only  liglit  and  entertaining  articles  in  miscellaneous 
Literature,  but  other  original  papers  on  more  grave  and  solid  subjects,  tl»at  so  each  member  of  the 
family  circle,  the  aged  and  the  young  alike,  may  welcome  its  periodical  appearance  for  rcaaons 
sei^arately,  and  especially  their  own. 

In  addition,  however,  to  articles  and  jjapers  of  this  description,  Paukek';^  London 
Magazink  will  be  distinguished  by  a  firm  and  temperate  avowal  of  sound  views  on  matters  of 
interest  to  the  different  classes  of  the  community.  Keverence  for  the  Church,  and  loyalty  to  the 
Queen,  will  be  conspicuous  in  its  pages;  and  we  sliall  seek  to  find  or  to  make  our  readers  hearty 
Churchmen  and  loving  subjects.  The  duties  of  the  rich,  and  the  rights  of  the  jKwr — the  blessings 
of  subordination,  luid  the  responsibilities  of  high  office — will  be  faithfully  and  fearlessly 
maintained. , 

AVhen  measures  affecting  the  temporal  well-being  of  the  i)eoplc  pass  under  review.  Religion, 
not  Policy,  will  be  our  guide;  and  men  shall  be  judged,  not  by  their  party,  but  by  their  words 
and  their  actions.  In  like  manner,  on  matters  more  directly  involving  the  interests  of  Religion, 
we  sludl  recognize  as  the  fitting  object  of  our  allegliince  the  Church  of  our  Baptism — "  the 
ChuuciI  of  England  as  it  is  distinguished  from  all  Papal  and  PcRITAN  innovations*.'"  Our 
principles,  therefore,  will  be  found  to  be  at  once  essentially  Catholic,  and  distinctively  Anglican. 
Thus  shidl  we  hope  to  be  the  means  of  drawing  together,  by  a  common  lx)nd  of  union,  minds  and 
hearts  wluch  have  of  late  been  too  much  estranged:  securing  for  the  Church  of  our  Fathers  that 
hold  upon  the  affections  of  high  and  low  among  our  people,  which  made  the  Home  of  our  Fathers 
the  land  of  contentment  and  of  joy,  even 

ftappit  antr  ifitrrit  euglanU. 

PAiiKKi:  s  London  Magazine  will  be  published  monthly,  in  Octavo,  price  One  Shilling, 
and  it  is  intended  that  each  Number  shall  comprise  a  leading  article  upon  some  subject  of  general 
interest:  Original  Pajwrs  and  Communications,  in  Prose  and  Verse:  Historical  Notes  in 
connexion  with  the  Month:  Reviews  and  Notices  of  Books:  Remarks  on  Public  EvcnU: 
together  with  the  occasicnal  introduction  of  Anecdotes  and  Amusing  Extracts. 
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HOLUKIN  AND  HIS  WOUkS 
I. 

John  Holbein,  (or,  u  Ke  if  better  known  by  his 
(tennan  namr,  llant  Holbein  the  Younf^cr,  to  distiii- 
^>h  hiai  from  hi*  father,  Hans  Holbein,  who  was  also 
■  painter  of  considerable  reputation.)  is  said  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  born  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  in 
149S:  but  M.  Huber  thinks  it  more  probable  that  he 
was  a  natire  of  Augsbourg,  in  which  city  the  elder 
HoiiH-iii  resided  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Hans,  as 
appe.-irs  from  an  inscription  on  the  father's  piclure  of 
St.  Pan!:  "This  work  was  completed  by  .lolin  Holbein, 
a  cititen  of  Aiigsbourjf,  in  1499."  However  this  may 
be,  the  father  soon  afterw.irds  settled  at  Basle,  where 
he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Charles 
Palin  places  the  birth  of  our  artist  three  years  earlier 
than  1498,  supposing  it  very  improbable  that  he  could 
^ave  attained  such  maturity  of  jud);ment  and  |>erfection 
in  painting  as  he  displayed  in  1514  and  I. 5 1 6. 

Young  ilolbom  learned  the  rudimonls  of  his  art  from 
his  father.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  the  son  gave 
proof  of  uncommon  capacity  in  the  portraits  he  painted 
of  his  father  and  himself,  which,  says  Bryan,  are  en- 
^r«v»d  in  Sandrart's  AcatUmia,  and  which,  if  they  have 
not  been  greatly  improved  by  the  engraver,  must  have 
been  very  extraordinary  performances  for  a  boy.  He 
painted  a  picture  of  our  Saviour's  Passion,  which  was 
plsced  in  the  town-house  of  Basle,  and,  in  the  fish> 
markn  of  the  same  town,  a  dance  of  peasants,  and 
Death's  dance.  These  productions  are  exceedingly  re- 
markable, and  it  is  said  that  PLrasmus*  was  so  affected 
with  them,  that  he  requested  of  him  to  draw  his  picture, 
and  was  ever  after  hi«  friend.  Holbein,  notwithstand- 
ing his  genius  and  skill,  had  no  eli-gance  or  delicacy  of 
manners ;  but  was  attached  to  wine  and  boisterous  com- 
pany ;  for  which  he  met  with  the  followin;^  gentle  re- 
buke from  Erasmus.  When  Erasmus  wrote  his  Moriie 
E:icomium,  he  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Holbein,  who  was 
so  pU-ased  with  the  several  descriptions  of  folly  given  in 
it,  that  he  designed  them  .ill  in  the  margin;  and  where 
he  had  not  room  to  draw  the  whole  figures,  pasted  a 
piece  of  |)aper  to  the  leaves.  He  then  returned  the 
book  to  Erasmus,  who,  seeing  that  ho  had  represented  a 
win*  bib'oer  by  the  figure  of  a  fat  Dutchman  hugging 
hii  bottle,  wrote  under  it  "Hans  Holbein,"  and  so  sent 
it  back  to  the  painter.  Holbein,  however,  to  be  re- 
venged of  him,  drew  the  picture  of  Erasmus  for  a 
musty  book-worm  who  busied  himself  in  scraping  to- 
gether old  manuscripts  and  antiquities,  and  wrote  under 
it  "  Adagio.*' 

Holbein  appears  to  have  married  early,  for  in  a  paint- 
ing of  bis  wife  and  two  children,  (which  forms  the  s>ib- 
ject  of  our  frontispiece,)  executed  before  he  lefl  Baxle 
for  England  in  1526,  the  eldest  child  appears  to  be 
about  four  or  6ve  years  old.  The  name  of  Holbein's 
wife  is  not  known.  It  is  said  that  she  was  of  an  un- 
happy temper,  and  greatly  disturbed  her  husband's 
peare.  But.  perhaps,  his  own  un«ettled  disposition  and 
straitened  '  iices  also  contributed  to  render  his 

home  un<-i  Like  most  other  artists  of  that 

period,  hr  a    ,  '..>   have  travclleil  frequently,  but  his 

iourneys  <!■)  i.  -  ■  iii  to  have  extended  be\und  ."^wilzer- 
and  and  >funliia.  He  travelled  probably  rather  in 
■earch  of  employment  than  to  improve  himself  by  study- 
ing the  works  of  other  masters.  Though  th<'rc  ran  be 
no  doubt  of  his  talents  being  highly  appreciated  by  his 
fel  ow  townsmen,  yet,  during  his  residence  at  Basle,  his 
professiun  ai)[ji.ir<  to  have  afforded  him  but  a  scanty 
income.     'I  t  of  works  executed  bv  him  between 

1517  and  1 .....cientlv  tettifies  his  industry  and  his 

versatile  abdity  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  for  he  pnint<'d 
portraiu  and  liistorical  subjects;  decorated  the  interior 

•  Hm  Saturday  Utuiut,  Vol  VII.,  p.  lit. 


walls  of  houses  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  period 
with  fancy  and  historical  compositions ;  and  made  designs 
for  goldsmiths  and  wood-eneravers. 

About  this  time  an  Enirlish  nobleman  (supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  by  others 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,)  travelling  through  Switzerland  to 
Italy,  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  his  pictures, 
that  he  sat  to  him,  and  invited  him  to  visit  England, 
where  his  talent  would  be  esteemed  and  rewarded,  and 
promised  him  a  favourable  reception  from  Henry  the 
Eighth:  but  Holbein  was  too  much  occupied  by  his 
pleasures  to  listen  to  such  a  proposal,  however  advan- 
tageous. 

A  few  years  after,  however,  being  moved  by  tho 
necessities  to  which  an  increased  family  and  his  own 
mismanagement  had  reduced  him,  as  well  as  by  the  per- 
suasions of  his  friend  Erasmus,  (who  was  visiting  Basle 
for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  publication  of 
some  of  bis  works,)  Holbein  consented  to  go  to  England. 
Before  he  left  Basle,  Holbein  had  painted  two  or  three 
portraits  of  Erasmus,  and  there  is  a  large  wood-cut  of 
that  distinguished  scholar,  which  is  said  nut  only  to  have 
been  painted,  but  also  engraved  by  Holbein.  This  cut 
is  of  folio  size,  and  the  figure  of  Erasmus  is  a  whole 
length.  His  right  arm  rests  upon  a  terminus,  and  from 
a  richly  ornamented  arch  is  suspended  a  tablet  with  the 
inscription,  Er.  Hot.  Some  old  impressions  have  two 
verses  printed  underneath,  which  merely  praise  the  like- 
ness without  alluding  to  the  painter,  while  others  have 
four,  which  contain  a  compliment  to  the  genius  of  Eras- 
mus, and  to  the  art  of  Hollx'in.  The  original  block  is 
still  preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Basle;  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that  it  was 
engraved  by  Holbein. 

It  appears  that  in  1525  Erasmus  had  already  men- 
tioned Holbein's  intention  of  visiting  England,  to  Sir 
Thomas  .More*,  for,  in  a  letter  written  "by  Sir  Thomas 
to  Erasmus,  dated  from  the  Court  at  Greenwich,  18th 
of  December,  1525,  there  is  a  passage  in  Latin  to  the 
following  effect: — 

"  Your  painter,  dear  Erasmus,  is  an  excellent  artist,  but 
I  am  apprehensive  that  he  will  not  find  England  sii  fruitful 
and  fertile  as  he  may  expect.  I  will,  however,  do  all  tliat 
I  con  in  ordor  that  he  may  not  find  it  entirely  barren." 

From  a  letter  dated  29!h  of  August,  1526,  written 
bv  Erasmus  to  his  friend  Petriis  .Lgidius  at  Antwerp, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Holbein  left 
Basle  for  England  about  the  beginning  of  September. 
Though  Holbein's  name  is  not  expressly  mentioned 
in  this  letter,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  his  being  the 
artist  who  is  thus  introduced  to  .lilgidius: — "The  bi'arer 
of  this  is  he  who  painted  my  portrait.  I  will  not  annoy 
yon  with  his  praist-s,  nIthouKli  he  is  Indeed  an  excellent 
artist.  Should  he  wUh  to  see  (^iiintin,  and  you  not  have 
leisure  to  go  with  him,  you  can  let  a  servant  hIkiw  him  tho 
house.  The  arts  perish  here ;  he  pnicoccls  to  Kriplaml  to 
gain  a  few  unicels;  if  you  wish  to  write  [Ui  England]  you 
can  send  your  letters  by  him." 

During  his  journey  Holbein  remained  some  days  at 
Strasbourg,  and  applying  to  n  very  great  master  in  that 
citv  for  work,  was  taken  in  and  ordered  to  give  a 
specimen  of  his  skill.  Holbein  finished  a  piece  with 
great  care,  and  painted  a  fly  upon  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  it;  after  which  he  withdrew  privily,  in  the 
absence  of  his  master,  and  pursued  his  journey  When 
the  painter  returned  home,  he  was  astoiiir>hed  at  the 
l>eauty  xnA  elegance  of  the  drawing;  and  especially  at 
the  fly,  which,  upon  his  first  casting  his  eye  upon  it,  he 
so  far  look  for  a  real  fly,  that  he  endeavoured  to  remove 
it  with  his  hand.  He  sent  all  over  the  city  for  his 
journeyman,  who  was  now  missing ;  but  after  many 
inquiries,  found  that  he  had  been  thus  deceived  by  the 
famous  Holbein.  This  story  has  been  somewhat  differ- 
ently told,  but  with  the  same  effect. 

•  Sm  Satwiot  Uagojiiu,  Vol  IV.,  p.  3M. 
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After  almost  boffRing  his  way  to  England,  the  artist 
arrived  in  London  in  \o'2ti,  with  his  own  portrait  of 
Krasmus,  toj^ether  with  a  letter  of  introduction,  from 
that  dittingnishcd  philosopher,  to  Sir  Thomas  More, 
lie  was  received  by  the  lord  chancellor  with  all  possible 
kindness,  and  nccomniodnted  by  liim  with  apartments  in 
his  house  at  Chelsea.  Holbein  remained  in  the  house 
of  his  patron  a  considerable  time,  durinjf  which  he 
)>ninled  the  chancellor's  portrait,  and  the  portraits  of  his 
family,  and  many  of  his  friends  and  relations,  with 
other  considerable  works.  One  day  Holbein  happening 
to  mention  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  invited 
to  visit  Kuf^land  by  a  nobleman,  previous  to  his  being 
advised  to  do  so  by  Krasmus,  Sir  Thomas  was  very 
desirous  to  know  who  he  was.  Holbein  replied  that  he 
had  forgotten  the  title,  but  remembered  his  features 
so  well  that  hu  thought  he  could  draw  his  likeness 
from  memory ;  which  he  did  so  exactly  that  it  was  im- 
mediately recognised. 

The  chancellor  was  desirous  of  introducing  Holbein 
to  his  royal  master,  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  secure 
him  the  favour  and  protection  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
He  accordingly  decorated  his  apartments  with  Holbein's 
productions,  and  disposed  a  large  number  of  tliem  in 
the  best  order,  and  in  the  best  light,  in  the  great  hall  of 
his  house,  and  invited  his  majesty  to  an  entertainment. 
The  king  upon  his  first  entrance  was  so  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  paintings,  and  expressed  his  admiration  of 
them  in  such  terms,  that  Sir  Thomas  requested  his 
majesty  would  condescend  to  accept  of  whatever  he 
liked;  but  the  king  enquired  eagerly  "whether  such  an 
artist  were  now  alive,  and  to  be  had  for  money  ?"  on 
which  Sir  Thomas  presented  Holbein  to  the  king,  who 
received  him  graciously,  observing,  "  that  now  he  had 
got  the  painter,  Sir  Thomas  might  keep  his  pictures." 
Henry  immediately  took  him  into  his  service,  ordered 
apartments  to  be  allotted  for  him  in  the  palace,  with  a 
salary  of  two  hundred  florins,  in  addition  to  the  price  he 
was  to  be  paid  for  his  pictures. 

About  the  autiniin  of  1529,  Holbein  paid  a  short 
visit  to  Basle,  probably  to  sec  his  family,  whom  he  had 
left  in  but  inditferent  circumstances,  and  to  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  magistracy  for  a  further  extension  of 
his  leave  nf  absence,  for  no  burgher  of  the  city  of  IJasle 
was  allowed  to  enter  into  the  service  of  a  foreign  prince, 
without  their  sanction.  According  to  some  accoinits,  he 
spent  most  of  the  time  of  his  visit  with  his  old  tavern 
companions,  and  treated  the  more  respectable  burghers, 
who  wished  to  cultivate  bis  friendship,  with  great  dis- 
respect; but  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Ilegner,  who 
considers  all  those  accounts  whicii  represent  Holbein  as 
a  man  of  intemperate  habits  and  dissolute  character,  as 
unworthy  of  credit ;  and  that  it  seems  impossible  that  he 
who  was  so  long  an  inmate  of  Sir  'i'homas  More's 
house,  should  have  been  a  dissolute  person. 

About  153'2-3  Holbein  again  visited  Basle,  and  his 
journey  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  influenced  bv  an 
order  of  the  majjistracy,  which  was  to  the  following 
effect: — "To  M.  Hans  Holbein,  paintir,  now  in 
England.  We,  Jacob  Meier,  biirgoniaster  and  councillor, 
herewith  salute  you,  our  beloved  lluns  HoUn'in,  fellow 
burj^bir,  and  give  you  to  »ni(lersti»nd  that  it  is  our  desire 
that  you  return  Iiorae  forthwith.  In  order  that  you  may 
live  easier  at  liome,  and  provide  for  your  wife  and  child, 
wo  arc  pleased  to  allow  you  the  yearly  sum  of  thirty 
guilders,  until  wo  can  obtain  for  you  something  better. 
That  you  may  make  your  arrangements  accordingly,  we 
acquaint  you  with  this  resolution.  Given,  Monday,  23rd 
September,  1532." 

it  is  not  known  how  long  Holbein  remained  at 
Basle,  on  his  second  visit.  He  seems  to  have  had 
sufticient  interest  with  the  magistracy  to  obtain  a 
further  extension  of  his  have  of  absence.  In  1538 
he  visited  Basle  for  the  third  and  last  time:  when 
from  a  licence  signed  by  the  burgomaster,  Jacob  Meier, 
it  appears  that  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
li^ngland,    to   remain    there   for  two   years  longer.     In 


this  lieenM  fifty  guilders  per  annum  are  promised  to 
Holliein  on  his  return  to  Basle,  aod  till  then,  the 
magistrates  further  agreed  to  allow  his  wife  forty 
guilders  |ier  annum,  to  be  paid  quarterly,  the  first 
quarter's  payment  to  coramcncc  on  the  eve  of  St.  Lucia 
next  ensuing,  that  is,  on  the  12ih  of  December. 


TIIOl/GIITS   ON    THE    NBW   YEAR 


rid  gimintm, 
1  sodneta — 


Amotiick  year  is  gone, 
With  all  its  cluuigefiil  hui- 
Sumo  few  it  leaves  in  joj, 

l*ur  alt  too  qiiu,viT  uto.  u. 

llow  has  it  puased  o'er  thee  I 
As  dews  of  Summer  beud  the  iileepinj{  flowers, 
Ciuurdiiig  their  fi^^'ranco  for  the  sunsbiuu  h»urs, 

Then  tailing  tenderly  I 

Haul  thou  no  record  kept 
Of  untold  thoughts,  ami  lin|M-s  too  tunilly  cherished, 
No  sad  regrets — iiu  frieiidslii)>s  dimmed  or  perished, 

No  fault  (hu  lieurt  has  wept  I 

Canst  tlioii  gaze  fvorleaaly 
Around  the  circle  which  thine  heart  embraces. 
And  meet  at  every  ^'aiico  the  Mime  bright  facc*| 

Where  each  was  wout  to  be/ 

Or  has  it  bivn  to  thee, 
A  lonp,  lonj,'  year  of  sickness,  and  of  sorrow  I 
Ilast  thou  been  crushed  to  eiirili,  does  every  morrow 

Wake  thee  to  misery? 

Yes!  for  thou  tum'at  aside 
To  hide  the  ti-ar  which  iu  thine  rye  baa  startedi 
Kome  loved  one  then  is  t^uue — sume  tiu  in  {Hirted, 

And  lite  has  nouglit  beside. 

Alas  for  those  who  cliuf; 
With  unwise  hope  to  hhriiies  of  eaithly  treasare! 
Wlieru  will  iliey  tiiin  when  uriei  has  sileuccd  ]ileasure. 

And  life  is  vanishing  I 

C.  W. 


He  thinks  justly  of  God,  who  believes  him  to  be  the 
supreme  director  of  human  afl'airs,  and  the  author  of  all 
that  is  good  or  fitting  in  human  life.  He  worships  God 
piously,  who  revcn>s  him  aliove  all  beings;  who  |>eiceivea 
and  iicKnowledi^es  him  in  all  events;  who  is  in  everything 
resigned  and  olieilieiit  to  his  will;  who  patiently  receives 
whatever  befalls  him  from  a  peisu:ision  tinit  «liatever  God 
appoints  must  be  right;  and  in  tine,  who  cheertuUy  tolluws 
wherever  Divine  Providence  leads  him,  even  tliough  it  bo 
to  sufl'ering  and  titii'.U.— P/iilosop/iy  of  ihe  Utoics. 


An  English  lady  iu  India,  whose  groat  delight  was  to 
illustrate  the  Sacred  Vulunie  by  a  comparison  viitb  the 
modem  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hindoos,  readiui;  the 
intei'estiiig  interview  In'twecn  Abraham's  servant  and 
Kel>ecca  nt  the  gate  of  Nalior,  to  an  intelligent  native,  when 
she  came  to  that  passiijie  where  the  virgin  went  down  to 
the  well  with  her  pitcher  upon  her  sliuuKlcr,  her  attentive 
friend  exclaimed,  "  Madam,  that  woman  was  of  high  caste:" 
this  he  implied  from  the  circumstance  of  carrying  the 
pitcher  upon  her  shoulder,  and  not  on  her  bead.  Some  of 
the  highest  clas-ses  among  thv  Bralimins  do  the  same. — 
Forbes'  Oriental  Memoirs, 


How  hoppy  must  be  the  situition  of  a  rational  crcatuic, 
exerting  all  his  powers  for  the  best  and  noblest  purj^osos, 
performing  all  tlic  duties  of  his  .st^ition,  and  making  con- 
tinual advances  towartU  the  perftction  of  bis  nature;  de- 
pending with  humble  confidence  on  the  Divuie  as.iistAnce 
to  support  his  weaknes-s,  and  cunstiinlly  and  sincerely 
endeavuuring  to  do  the  will  of  bis  Heavenly  Father;  who 
watches  over  him  with  far  more  than  fatherly  nffeclion; 
who   oixlei's  all   events  as   shall    be  re..i'  '' ■'■'    bim; 

accepts  his   endeavours;    forgives   his   i:  ■-;    and 

leads  him  through  all  the  various  jwti.^  ^ .  ...^  t"  ever- 
lasting hajipineas. — Bowdleh. 


do  po«9< 


are  never  so  ridiculous,  by  reason  of  tlie  qualities  tier 
«9e».<,  as  for  tl  ose  ■nbich  they  aliYct  to  have. 
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THE  UGHTING   OF   PUBLIC   STREETS  BY 
MEANS  OF  GALVANISM. 

Ik  pi«^rtioii  M  teiMoe  i«  rtiltimtpd  with  sucrMt  to 
•IT  thv  comferta  and  ec  of   life   niiiltiplipd 

and  ritradMl  to  all  rlMw  v     This  truth  ran- 

Bo(  be  Mter  imprMiBd  than  by  m  Ut's 

•ttrniion  from  \\nw  to  lime  to  the  ^  ,  ,         '  lotis 

c;  to  the  coniinoo  )>u>inf»<  ot  life. 

•  I'.nliT*    who   c»n    (fiance    rctro- 
»;  iiity  year»,  will    be   able  to 

ci..  ;. .:   London  1"  ni.'li'       He  will 

probably   irinrmber    them    by   the    .  !    of   two 

obj«ct<  '•    the  street-lamps  and  ;...   watchmen, 

•ad   a  one   was    about   as    conducive  to  his 

lafirtT  »'<  iiii'  oilier.  He  will  also  remember  the  wel- 
cooM  chanife  from  the  "  darkness  visible"  of  the  oil 
In: —  *  "ho  splendour  of  gas  burner* ;  their  (gradual 
ii.  into    houses    and    shops;    and    the    vast 

e»i     .  -..  :    :ii»  rn-i  !i  il  for  the  supply  of  the  pas. 

I!  •  •  w.i'.'.r  .,-  are,  indeed,  the  advaiita)fcs  of  gas 
illiuuiaaliun,  there  li  a  long  list  of  evils  accompanying 
its  extensive  adoption.  It  it  calculated  that,  in  this 
country,  upwards  of  60U,(X)0  tons  of  coals  are  annually 
burnt  for  the  supply  of  gas:  the  occupation  of  gas- 
making  is  a  most  unwholesome  one,  and  the  vicinity  of 
gas-works  pestiferous:  the  gas  in  our  streets  contri- 
bute* Dot  a  little  to  contaminate  the  atmosphere  of  the 
metropolis;  in  our  house*  it  does  injurv  to  our  apart- 
ments, pictures,  furniture,  and  (as  some  medical  men 
affirm)  to  ourselves ;  and,  moreover,  an  escape  of  gas 
not  anfrM)uently  leads  to  an  explosion.  In  short, 
though  gas  is  an  admirable  invention,  il  has  many 
disadvantages;  if,  therefore,  we  could  secure  an  equallv 
permanent  and  brilliant  light  by  simpler  and  less  ex- 
pensive means,  unattended  by  danger  and  noxious 
rfluvia.  the  health  and  convenience  of  the  public  would, 
probably,  be  benefited. 

The  brilliant  effects  produced  by  voltaic  electricity 
have  led  many  persons  to  attempt  how  far  tnis  source 
might  be  made  available  for  artificial  illumination. 
For  a  long  time,  the  success  has  been  very  doubtful. 
Dot  for  want  of  brilliancy  in  the  light,  but  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  permanence  and 
Bleadiness.  Some  recent  experiments,  however,  made 
at  Pari*,  by  M.  Archereau,  seem  to  encourage  the 
hope  that,  ere  long,  the  galvanic  light  may  be  employed 
a*  a  substitute  for  gas.  The  light  exhibited  appeared 
to  be  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  was 
iBcloacd  in  a  glass  globe  of  about  twelve  inches  in 
diameter.  In  the  first  insUnce  the  gas-lights  of  the 
Plaee  de  la  Concorde,  amounting  to  one  liundred  in 
iba(.  were  not  extinguished.  The  ap|>earance  of 
'•  nHre't  the  gaWanic-liglit  was  quite  as  faint, 
!l  hue,  as  the  ordinary  oil-lamps, 
if  the  full  dimensions.  When 
■  were  j)ut  out,  the  effect  of 
^'ceilingly  brilliant,  eclipsing 
<  1 1  ion  of  many  |H-r*oiis  present,  that  of 

t  i    liu'ht.     It   was  easy  to    read    small 

I  'if  one  hundred  yanls,  and  it  was 

tj:   ..  ■  at  the  shadow  of  the  objects  in 

the  way  of   ■  to  be  convinced  of  its  great  illu- 

minating pa.....  i  iie  sin"!"  I,„l.,  exhibited  did  not 
npUea  the  whole  of  the  f! -  •,  hich  had  been  put 

Vt*    '■•■•   ■•    - '  ■     nl  to  at  least 

**  la  Conconle, 

Wii«-i.-  iiti>  .ii>-  4.ii^"-i  iiiaii  III  iiiii*i  "i  ijM'  other  parts 
of  I'ari*.  It  would,  therefore,  requin-  fi»e  of  these 
g.'   -    -  '     '■     •     •     '•  •■         ■   ,',.  of  the  1"  '     ■  the 

r.i  If  each  o'  :,  In 

■  '  —to  say 

"  r,— than 

ti  i  liat    the  I    of  the 

r  '  would  h<  .mprovc- 

'.au  be  ue  dvtibt ;  the  csp4.-u*c  of  rciicwtng 


at 
« 

tlK 

Ih. 


the  supply  of  tha  galvanio  battery  by  which  the  light  is 
maiutained  baiug  much  lesi  costly  than  the  generation 
of  gas. 

The  rea<ler  has  already  been  infornu'd  as  to  the 
structure  and  mwlai  of  action  of  a  Cialvanio  or  Voltaic 
battery*;  it  will,  therefore,  be  easy  for  him  to  under- 
stand the  means  by  which  it  is  |)roposed  to  illuminate 
public  streets  by  itij  means. 

When  a  galvanic  battery  of  sufficient  power  is  in 
good  action,  and  its  extremities  n  ■■  are  connected,  a* 
in    the  following    figure,  by  means  of  point*  of  well- 

K'g.  I. 


burned  charcoal,  a  vivid  light  is  produced,  extremely 
daxtling  in  its  effects,  and  resembling  the  purest  solar 
light.  The  charcoal  points  may  be  removed  from  each 
other  to  a  certain  distance,  de|iending  on  the  power  of 
the  battery,  and  the  electric  curn-nt  then  paase*  as  an 
arc  of  daiiling  light  acarcely  endurable  by  the  unpro- 
tected eye. 

In  this  experiment  the  voltaic  current  is  of  equal 
intensity  at  every  part  of  the  arrangement:  it  is  the 
same  in  each  of  the  cells  of  the  battery;  along  the 
conducting  wires,  and  not  increased  between  the  char- 
coal points,  liut  here  it  is  that  we  arc  made  sensible  of 
its  existence;  the  current  is  here  broken;  the  charcoal 
is  a  worse  conductor  than  the  wires  to  which  it  is 
alwched,  and,  therefore,  as  will  bo  explained  i>resently, 
the  charcoal  becomes  luminous:  the  current  has  alio 
to  paf.s  through  a  space  of  air,  which  is  oven  a  worse 
conductor  than  charcoal,  and,  at  in  the  ca.>te  of  common 
electricity,  it  is  visible  only  during  it*  pas*age  from  ona 
conductor  to  another. 

Thi*  intense  light  li  also  associated  with  intense 
heating  effects.  A  brush  of  fine  iron-wire  placed  be- 
tween the  charcoal  point*  is  instantly  fused,  and  glo- 
bule* of  the  metal  heated  white-hut  "fall  about  in  all 
direction*.  Oil,  alcnliol,  ether,  naphtha,  gunpowder, 
Ac,  are  readily  ignited  by  the  same  means. 

The  heat  and  light  thus  ;)r(>duce<l  are  not,  however, 
the  effect  of  combustiim,  or  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  with  combustible  matter.  A  candle,  itis  well 
known,  will  not  burn  long  in  a  confined  portion  of  air, 
and  not  at  all  in  vacuo,  or  in  nitrogen  ga*,  or  under  the 
•urface  of  waU-r.  Hut  this  galvanic  light  is  ns  brilliant 
in  vacuo  a*  in  common  air;  it  will  burn  well  in  nitrogen 
gas,  and  even  under  the  aiirface  of  water.  The  diffl- 
culty  of  undemtanding  why  this  should 
be  the  case,  will  disappear  when  it  is 
I  considered  that  it  is  not   fire  or  flame 

I  that  passes  between  the  charcoal  points, 

^  ^  but   siinplv   electricity,   which  will  pns* 

along  conuuctors,  of  which  water  is  a  very 
good  one.  The  following  figure  show* 
the  apparatus  for  exhibiting  the  light  iu 
vacuo,  in  the  different  gases,  or  in  water. 
The  application  of  the  galvanic  light 
to  the  lighting  of  public  streets  i«,  in 
fact,  but  little  more  than  the  repnliion 
of  this  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  ond 
with  certain  contrivances  for  enoiiring 
permanency  and  i>ieadines^  of  lij;ht. 
In  the  success  of  these  contrivance* 
lies  the  merit  of  the  invention,  of 
rather  of  the  ajiplication. 
Rut  charcoal  i*  not  the  only  substance  which  produce* 

Vel.  XXI.,  p.  «;  mi  \oi  XXll ,  r  M7 
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those  brilliant  effects.  When  the  current  ii  clutcd  by 
moaiiH  nf  (ii(T<-riMit  iiietaia  reihiccd  to  tliiii  leaves  ur  wirca, 
tliev  i|Iiiito  and  pruiiuce  very  beunllful  vtfevtt.  Silver 
leaf  burn:)  with  a  beautiful  emerald -^^recn  bght;  )ri>ld 
leaf  pi-odiiceH  a  bhiisli-while  liglil  j  cupper  leaf  a  bliii-h- 
while  liu'lit  aeciiinpanicd  with  re<l  apiirkn;  lead  nlfordt 
a  beautiful  purple  light;  and  lino  a  vivid  bluUh-white 
light  fringed  with  red. 

I'latinum  is  one  of  the  moat  refrnetory  of  all  the 
motali ;  subjectod  to  the  moMt  intense  heut  of  the  fur- 
Mce  it  will  not  melt;  but  under  the  influence  of  a 
powerful  voltaic  battery  platinum  wire  melt!)  readily. 
Vi'lth  a  battery  of  moderate  power  platinum  wire  or  foil 
becomes  red  or  white-hot.     In  the  following  6guro  the 

rig.  3. 


poles  of  tho  battery  are  united  by  means  of  thin  pl.iti- 
num  wire;  on  removing  the  thick  brass  wire  at  a,  the 
platinum  wire  becomes  white-hot,  fuses,  and  falls  about 
in  a  liquid  slate. 

These  experiments  illustrate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
theory  which  seeks  to  explain  the  production  of  hcnt  by 
the  voltaic  battery.  It  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
resistance  which  tho  electric  current  encoiuiters  in  pass- 
inpf  from  one  polo  to  the  other  along  a  bad  conductor ; 
and  that  the  ))ortion  of  electricity  thus  momentarily 
arrested,  produces  the  heat.  By  attachin((  an  alternat- 
ing aeries  of  wires  of  tlie  game  length  oud  diameter, 
but  of  different  metaU,  such  as  platinum  and  silver,  the 
worse  conductor  becomes  incandescent,  and  the  better 
conductor  remains  cold.  This  instructive  and  striking 
experiment  is  arranged  thus ; — 

Fig.  4. 


Pieces  of  fine  platinum  and  silver  wire,  «,  *,  p,  s, 
being  fastened  together  altcniately,  are  made  to  close 
the  voltaic  current  by  being  attached  to  the  poles  P,  N. 
The  pieces  of  platinum  then  become  ignited,  and  give  a 
red  light,  while  the  silver  pieces  are  not  affected. 

A  simiUir  arrangement  of  platinum  and  gold'  wires 
produces  the  same  results;  with  gold  and  silver,  the 
gold  only  becomes  incandescent ;  with  gold  and  copper, 
both  metals  are  heated  to  redness;  with  gold  and  iron, 
the  latter  only  is  ignited. 

These  experiments  are  beautiful  and  instructive; 
they  connect  the  heating  power  of  the  battery  with  the 
electrical  conducting  powers  of  the  metals,  which  also 
bear  a  remarkable  relation  to  their  calorific  condutting 
powers.  I'latinuni  conducts  electricity  less  perfectly 
than  silver;  the  resistance  to  its  passage  is  greater  for 
the  former  than  for  the  latter  metal,  and  consequently 
H  becomes  ignited;  but  the  current  passing  rapidly 
along  tho  silver  wire  produces  no  such  effect.  This 
inverse  relation  botweeu  tho  conducting  power  of  a 
metal,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  becomes  incan- 
descent, greatly  favours  the  truth  of  the  above  expla- 
nation. 


I'.AULLOUS  ANIMALS. 

I. 
Tiic  Bbrnacle  Ooofc. 


Tilt  BsKXiCLr.  GuoiK  Tat>.     (yae-$imiU  vj  a  <«<  IK 
OaaASD't  Herbal. 

Im  reading  tho  works  of  naturalists  who  flourished  and 
were  highly  extolled,  some  centuries  ago,  we  cannot  help 
being  struck  with  tho  love  of  the  marvellous  which 
seems  to  have  prevailed  among  them.  The  state  of 
general  knowledge  was  so  different  to  that  of  our  own 
times  that  wo  are  bound  to  make  allowance  for  their 
credulity;  but  we  are  nevertheless  surprised  to  find  that 
an  unexplained  fact  in  Natural  History,  instead  of  stimu- 
lating their  powers  of  observation,  and  quickening  their 
zeal  to  arrive  at  the  true  solution,  was  frequently  invested 
with  a  mysterious  importance,  and  accounted  for  by  the 
wildest  and  most  improbable  theories.  And  when  once 
these  theories  had  been  formed,  the  aenaes  seem  to  have 
been  entirely  led  captive;  so  that  popular  and  |deasin|;f 
writers  are  found  declaring  themselves  eye-witnestet  of 
occurrences  which  we  are  well  assured  could  never  have 
taken  place  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

\Vo  have  a  curious  instance  of  this  in  the  history  of 
the  Beniacle  Goose,  a  bird  which  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  the  Orkney  ami  Shetland  isles,  during  (he 
autumn  and  winter  months.  This  specif  of  goose  has 
not  been  ascertained  to  breed  oither'in  the  inland-"  or  in 
any  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland:  so  that  naturalists  ot 
former  times,  observing  the  bird,  and  not  being  able  to 
discover  its  eggs,  set  themselves  to  discover  by  what 
wonderful  means  the  bird  could  be  propagated. 

Now  there  is  a  well-known  molluscous  animal  called 
the  bernacle,  which  attnrhes  itself  to  the  bottoms  of 
ships,  or  to  floating  wood.  This  animal  becomes  rooted 
to  the  timber  by  means  of  a  sort  of  stalk,  which  at  the 
other  end  has  the  shell  of  the  bernacle.  During  tho 
violent  storms  which  r.-ige  in  the  Nortii  Se»  these  berna- 
ded  logs  of  wood  are  frequently  cast  ashore,  anil  drift- 
wood is  seen  in  all  directions  with  the  bernacles  on  the 
under  side.  It  also  happens  that  the  same  circum- 
stances which  drive  ashore  these  bernacled  logs  of  wood, 
exhaust  the  strength  of  the  geese  in  question,  so  that 
their  dead  bodies  are  frequently  seen  floatiuL'  "ii  the 
waters,  or  the  living  bird  is  cast  ashore  in  au  < 

state.     These  two  circumstances,  produced  by  :...  

cause,  but  having  no  connection  whatever  with  each 
other,  were  soon  made  the  subject  of  a  marvellous  tale, 
which  was  believed  all  the  more  readily,  for  it.«  very 
improbability,  and  which  was  soon  enhanced  by  |K)pular 
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nunour.  The  benucl**  wn  believed  to  be  the  geete 
in  u  embrvo  ft*!*,  and  the  grete  werejiotliiiiff  more 
tluui  th-  I.,  rm.  i, .  arrived  at  perfectioD.  One  of  the 
oldest    ^  in»,  who  jirctend*  to  have  biin 

•a   eyi-..  i -    <  ircumsUuco.  Rfavi-ly   iiifornis 

hi«  n^der*  that  v  ■    »  in  the  course  of  time  fall 

into   the   »e.i     -•  ii.o  worm-eaten,  then  in  all  the 

bore*  and    -  -   of  the  timber   little   worms  do 

grow  which  lir.i  .i  ..u  Jo  show  their  heads  and  feet,  and 
aAerwards  their  plumes  and  wings.  Then  he  relates  a 
atory  of  a  great  tree  that  by  alluvion  and  flux  of  the 
aea  was  brought  to  land,  near  the  castle  of  Pitsligo, 
in  the  sight  of  many  peoph-,  nnd  when  the  laird  of 
the  cattle  had  caused' it  to  be  cut  asunder,  immediately 
there  apj>ean-d  a  multitude  of  worms  throwing  them- 
selves out  of  the  holes.  Some  of  them  were  rude  and 
misshapen;  some  had  both  head,  feet,  and  wings,  but 
thev  hml  no  feathers ;  while  some  of  them  wore  "  perfect 
t).  '  ^       !i  he  speaks  of  a  vessel  that  had 

U:  K-hor  in  one  of  the  Scottish  isles, 

and  *■■  might  to  Leith,  and  there  broken 

np.     'I  very  much  worm-eaten,  and  "  all 

t).  .  reol  full  of  geese."     This  writer  also  gives 

tl,  al    piece  of  information  that  the  fruits  of 

tn  .  -  -.1  ;  .'  .  >  ;«r  the  sea,  drop  into  the  wat«r,  and  are 
»pri  n  V  < 'nuij^i  li  into  geese. 

.\u  English  naturalist,  named  Turner,  of  some  cele- 
brity in  his  day,  hcli>cd  to  confirm  the  notions  just 
alluded  to.  He  savs  •'  Nobody  has  ever  seen  the  nest, 
or  ejnr,  of  the  bemacle ;  nor  is  it  marvellous,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  without  parents,  and  is  spontaiu-ously  generated,  in  the 
foU'.'.vir,  J  manner.  When,  at  a  certain  time,  an  old  ship,  a 
J.;  iiie-mast,  rots  in  the  sea,  something  like  fungus 
at  -H  out  thcrcui)on,  which  at  length  puts  cm  the 
mau.lL'^l  furm  of  birds.  Afterwards  these  are  clothed  with 
feathers,  and  at  lait  become  living  and  flying  fowl. 
Should  this  appear  to  any  one  to  be  fabulous,  we  niij,'ht 
adduce  the  testimony,  not  only  of  the  whole  people  who 
I-v  "     •■   •' '   '  •  ■•)in<l,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  but 


al 
h.. 
I 


nade  ■  < 
wu  ai. 
■ea-co.n 

In    tilr 


iiistoriogrnplier  Gy  raid  us,  who 
,,.  ..;..  ...c  historv  of  IreLmd,  that  the 
ice<l  no  other  way. 

uith  the  marvellous  nature  of  these 
riters,  and  Turner  among  the  number, 
tliat  not  only  was  one  species  of  ber- 
1  from  decayed  timber,  but  that  there 
ies  fouud  growing  upon  trees  on  the 
lind. 
..i  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  botanist  (Jeraid 
ftillv  participated  the  belief  in  these  marvels;  and  gives 
hi*  own  testimony  as  an  eye-witness,  saving,  "  There  is 
a  mall  island  in  Lancashire,  called  the  Pile  of  Foulders, 

wheriin  •■—  '^  '   •  -  i  •  •■  jiicces  of  old  and  bruised  shiiis, 

«M1M  w  :  thither  liy  ^llipwreck,  and  also 

Um  tr-  'ii'  l.r.iiiilics  of  old  luid  rotten 

tnea,  •  >  is  found  a  certain 

(potoe,  !i  unto  certain  shells, 

in  klu]  ',  but  t'haq>r-pointed,  and 

of  •  w  .  oMtained  a  thing  in  fonn 

like   a   L^i  :i   together,  of  a  whitish 

colnur;  nnr  .  jii'd  unto  the  inside  of  tlie 

•li  ■■      ■  i-t  unto  a  rude  mass,  or 

|i,  the   iilin|>e  and  form  of  a 

\i  '    ■'  "    :    :  (til  open, 

n  .id  Inee  or 

»'  ■'.  -lid  as 

it  Hat 

I  I'ill; 

ii.  lid  iallnth 

ii  ■  -I'll  f..  a 

{  :t  iiuiliaid  and 

1  I.  "r  l>««k,  and 

>;  UM  our  11.  I  111  MJiui: 

|,,  |>cople  of  i  I  all  liy  no 

iicnetralion  occoaionally  protested 

'     '     '       •!   their   disU-lief   of 

writer!  bore    tetli- 

■      «  and  hatched 

"^t  to  our  own 


times  there  has  been  a  certain  degree  of  importance  at- 
tached to  these  tales,  and  many  jn-rsons  have  been  found 
credulous  enouirh  to  believe  them,  in  s)iitc  of  their 
absurdity,  and  the  outrage  they  put  upon  common  sense. 
Bernacle  geese,  as  distinguished  from  common  geese, 
arc  described  by  Cuvicr  as  having  a  shorter  smaller 
bill,  whose  edges  are  not  apparent  beyond  the  extre- 
mities of  the  lamins.  In  the  Orkneys  the  bird  is  called 
claik  or  clack  goose,  and  Cuvier  states  that  klake  is  the 
Scotch  name  for  goose.  In  this  he  was  mistaken. 
The  only  meaning  of  "  claik"  as  applied  to  this  goose 
refers  to  the  clacking  gabbling  noise  which  it  makes. 
The  bernacle  goose  measures  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  length ;  the  bill  is  scarcely  an  inch  and  a  half  lung, 
black,  and  crossed  with  a  ])alc  reddish  streak  on  each 
side.  The  head  is  small,  and  as  far  as  the  crown,  toge- 
ther with  the  cheeks  and  throat,  white ;  the  rest  of  the 
head  and  neck,  to  the  breasts  and  shoulders,  is  blaek. 
The  upper  part  of  the  plumage  is  prettily  marbled,  or 
burred,  with  blue-grey,  black,  and  white;  that  of  tlie 
wing  coverts  grey  with  a  black  and  white  border;  the 
tail  coverts  and  under  parts  white,  the  tail  itself  blaek, 
and  five  inches  and  a  luilf  in  length.  The  feet  and  legs 
dusky,  very  thick  and  short,  and  answering  well  with 
some  of  the  habits  of  the  bird.  The  bernacle  goose  is 
much  more  on  the  water  than  is  usual  with  its  con- 
geners, and  does  not  migrate  so  far,  or  so  much  inland. 
It  is  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  has 
been  observed  in  great  abundance  in  Greenlaud,  where 
its  eggs  have  been  seen  in  large  quantities.  We  can 
only  account  for  some  of  the  stories  related  above,  by 
supposing  that  the  authors  were  really  deceived  by  the 
curioua  structure  of  the  bernacle  shell-fish,  and  nii.-took 
the  peduncle,  or  foot-stalk,  for  the  neck  of  the  young 
goose,  and  the  tcntacula>,  or  feelers,  for  the  feathers  of 
the  bird. 

I  MUST  tell  you  of  a  feat  of  my  dog  Beau.  Walking  by  the 
river-side,  I  observed  some  water  lilies,  floating  at  a  little 
distance  friui  the  bank.  I  had  a  desire  to  gather  one,  and, 
having  a  long  cane  in  my  hand,  by  the  help  of  it  encKa- 
vound  to  bring  one  of  them  within  my  reach.  But  tlio 
attempt  proved  vain,  and  I  walked  forward.  Btiiu  had  till 
the  while  observed  me  very  attentively.  Ileturning  soon 
after  towards  the  simie  place,  I  observed  him  plunge  into 
the  river,  while  I  was  about  forty  yards  di.stant  from  him; 
and,  when  I  IukI  nearly  reached  the  spot,  he  swam  to  land 
with  a  lily  in  his  mouth,  which  he  brought  and  laid  at  my 
feet. — CowPBB. 

Many  of  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  our  forefathers,  are,  in 
the  retros|)cct,  picturesque  and  pleasimt ;  but  attcm])t  to 
practice  them  iit  the  present  day,  and  the  very  villagcm 
would  laugh  at  them  as  ridiculous  child's  play,  and  in  fact 
they  are  child's  jilay.  They  were  the  aniu.',iiiicnt.<  of  a 
generation — children  In  intellectual  culture,  though  of 
brawny  growth  of  body— they  were  the  pastimes  of  beings 
whom,  in  the  race  of  real  knowledge,  our  very  clowns  have 
left  Iwhind.  Nay,  I  question  whether  our  |>easantry  could 
witness,  without  an  internal  feeling  of  contempt,  what  at 
one  time  were  the  highest  entertainments  of  the  highest 
classes— at  which  " lords,  and  dukes,  and  noble  captains" 
toiled  day  after  day,  and  the  proudest  and  biigbtesl  dames 
sate  witne».s<'»,  not'in  impatience,  but  in  idc.isure.  In  vain 
do  wc  lament  our  Christmas  uports,  ami  the  old  games  of 
gentle  and  simple— they  arc  pleiLsant  pictures  in  ideasiint 
ansoeiations— tlu'V  are  higiily  to  Ijc  valued  as  relics  and 
rtineiiibranees  of  the  olden  time— of  the  flood  olden  time — 
giK«l  to  tlie  good  people  who  enjoyed  them— good  possibly 
in  thcniwlves — but 

Aiiotlicr  race  has  been,  and  other  ]>ahiis  arc  won. 

i-c  has  run  to  and  fro  in  the  earth.  It  lias  jiene- 
1.')  the  remotest  hamlet— in  the  oliscurest  nook ; 
uiid  llioi^li  many  a  goodly  superstition  and  many  a  jocund 
folly  have  fled  before  it,  l' trust,  and  I  think  I  know,  that 
Mifliici'  lit  Miiiplivily  of  heart  and  manner  remains,  and  is 
likily  to  leiiinin,  in  what  may  lie  (filled  li-uly  the  country; 
nii'l  '     '  '  '       '  'r,  wc  have  intelligence, 

iti.i  M<,  and,  wluiiever  there 
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Or  inU.i  i;^U]. 

Ni  -   ' i, 

r.  No  work«  iiidr«*I, 

'i  .  ^  ^\%,  brwl  Id  tuil, 

St'rviU-  l'lIl^ln^  :  but  ^iiih  us  may  Amu«i\ 

Not  lire,  demuiiiling  rnihvr  skill  thou  liirca.— CuwrKR. 

PeniiArg  there  is  no  employment  which,  to  the  man 
of  U'lMiro  ami  retirement,  yields  a  purer  satisfaction,  or 
more  healtliful  recreation,  than  the  management  of  a 
garden;  indeed,  witiiout  this  source  of  enjoyment,  and 
the  continuul  calls  on  the  attention  which  it  affords, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  a  man,  retiring  from 
the  labours  of  his  profession,  or  in  possession  of  that 
case  which  competence  affords,  would  find  his  lime 
hang  heavilv,  and  would  be  apt  to  envy  the  busier 
portion  of  the  community.  Too  much  study  is  "  a 
weariness  of  the  flesh,"  and  the  quiet  of  the  library, 
delightful  though  it  be,  needs  frequently  to  be  inter- 
elnM;.'ed  for  kindly  communications  with  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  active,  inspiriting  occupation. 

That  the  cultivation  of  a  garden  combines  pleasure 
with  utility  does  not  need  any  proof:  experience  has,  in 
all  ages,  attested  it;  while  the  appointment  of  this 
occupation  to  man  in  a  state  of  innocence  attests  its 
beneficial  tendency.  There  is  .ilso  abundant  evidence 
that  this  species  of  employment  was  regarded  among 
heathen  nations  as  productive  of  peace  and  tranqnil- 
litv  of  niinil.  It  is  related  of  a  Sidonian  prince  who 
had  been  reduced  to  support  himself  by  the  produce 
of  a  garden  cultivated  by  his  own  hands,  that  when 
asked  by  .Alexander  of  Macedon,  how  he  had  been 
able  to  endure  his  poverty,  he  replied,  "May  Heaven 
assist  me  in  bearing  prosperity  as  well !  I  then  had 
no  cares,  and  my  own  hands  supplied  all  my  wants." 

The  man,  therefore,  who  employs  himself  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  whether  within  the  confined 
limits  of  the  garden,  or  in  the  ampler  field  afforded 
by  the  farm,  has  certainly  made  choice  of  an  occupa- 
tion that  is  as  likely  to  conduce  to  hap])iness,  as  any 
that  could  be  named;  though  here,  as  in  every  thin^ 
else,  the  state  of  mind  with  which  the  task  is  entered 
on,  is  the  grand  ingredient  in  its  beneficial  or  unsatis- 
factory influence. 

There  are  many  persons,  however,  who  look  to  the 
garden  merelv  as  a  place  of  recreation  from  study, 
where  thev  may  employ  their  superior  skill  in  the  direc- 
tion of  others,  or  where  tliey  may  uiuiertake  such 
lighter  portions  of  the  work  as  may  afford  them  health- 
ful exercise.  There  are  also  inmibers  of  less  skilled 
hands,  who,  seeking  to  cultivate  to  the  best  advantage 
the  portion  of  ground  which  may  be  attached  to  their 
abode?',  are  glad  to  seek  assistance  from  the  more  expe- 
rienced, as  to  the  formation,  and  general  management 
of  a  kitchen-garden.  To  the  latter  class  of  persons  a 
few  simple  directions,  given  for  each  month  of  the  year, 
may  afford  valuable  assistance  in  their  work. 

An  ill-nrranged  and  unproductive  kitchen-garden  has 
been  classed  among  the  great  evils  of  a  country  resi- 
dence. It  ent.iils  much  exjiense,  and  yields  no  satisfac- 
tion; indeed  it  is  far  better  to  be  without  a  garden 
altojrether,  than  to  possess  one  on  which  toil  and  indus- 
try are  thrown  away.  If  the  reader,  then,  is  about  to 
form  a  kiichen-garden,  let  him  make  good  choice  of 
situation  and  soil.  The  canUn  should  be  laid  out  in  a 
sheltered,  but  not  a  confined,  spot,  and  should  have  a 
gentle  slope  towards  the  south.     A  rich,  friable,  and 


loamy  soil  in  the  b<rit  calculated  for  the  purpose ;  and 
a  light,  sandy,  or  clayey  soil  i«  the  wor>t.      nut  .-u  tbr 
nature  of  the  soil  is  not  always  at  the  comnmn'l  >>f  the 
cultivator,  the  best  means  must  be   taken,  in 
and  trenching  the  land,  to  render  it  healthy  aii' 
of  raining    goo<l  A    trench    of 

inches  in  depth  ii  been   found  mfllii' 

proper  manngcment,  and  the  metho<l  of  pr  as 

follows.     When  the  first  trench,  which  ni  _,  i  uch 

a.s  two  feet  wide,  lias  boon  dug,  the  bottom  is  well 
picked  up  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  and  the  top 
spit  of  the  next  trench  thrown  in  upon  it,  tlie  whole 
being  broken  and  levelled  n,*  the  work  proceeds,  (ircat 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  bottom  of  each  trench  be 
properlv  broken  up,  or  from  being  much  trodden  upon 
in  tho  digging  it  will  form  a  sort  of  trough  where  the 
water  will  settle  instead  of  In-ing  carried  off.  ITiis  is 
the  plan  recommended  by  an  experienced  cultivator, 
(Mr.  Rogers.)  in  preference  to  many  others  which 
might  be  employed. 

With  respect  to  the  size  of  a  kitchen -garden,  the 
laying  out  of  the  paths,  &c.,  the  plans  are  necessarily 
variable,  but  too  much  space  should  not  be  occupied  by 
the  latter;  neither  should  ornament  be  consulted  at  the 
expense  of  convenience.  Attention  to  the  succession  of 
crops,  the  renovation  of  the  soil,  and  the  removal  of  all 
weeds,  litter,  Ac,  are  main  points  with  the  gardener. 
The  tools  employed  in  these  operations  are  very  nume- 
rous, but  the  more  important  kinds  are  too  well  known 
to  need  description. 

Supposing  the  kitchen  garden  already  formed  and 
stocked,  we  have  only  to  give  a  few  notices  of  the  em- 
ployments required  to  keep  it  in  order  during  the 
present  month.  And  first,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  as 
the  next  month  is  usually  a  much  busier  one  than  this, 
it  is  desirable  now  to  destroy  and  keep  under  continually 
all  weeds,  and  everything  which  might  add  to  the  work 
at  a  subsequent  period.  Dead  leaves  should  be  removed 
into  a  pit,  or  into  some  place  appropri.-ited  for  them,  to 
form  leaf  mould;  while  litter  of  other  kinds  may  be 
added  to  the  general  compost  heap.  Those  plots  of 
ground  which  stand  in  need  of  improvement  m.iy  be 
renovated  by  additions  of  manure  if  the  weather  prove 
frosty;  and  temporary  coverings  may  be  put  over  such 
vegetables  as  are  likely  to  receive  injury  from  the  frost. 
These  coverings  may  consist  of  Russia  matting  stretched 
over  hoops,  or  they  may  be  only  layers  of  straw,  or  of 
fern  leaves.  Among  the  plants  needing  this  kind  of 
protection  arc  peas,  be.-ms,  lettuces,  cabbage  plants, 
cauliflowers,  endive,  &c.  Such  coverings  must  not  be 
imprudently  removed.  It  has  been  well  said,  th.at  to 
expose  plants  whose  vessels  are  ]>enetrated  by  frost  to 
the  sudden  action  of  a  powerful  sun,  would  be  about  as 
wise  as  to  expose  a  frozen  limb  to  the  action  of  a  large 
fire,  or  to  plunge  it  into  warm  water.  Therefore,  tlio 
fern-leaves,  litter,  or  matting  must  not  be  removed  until 
the  groinid  is  thoroughly  thawed. 

If  mild  and  open  weather  occur  during  this  month, 
and  the  ground  be  in  good  condition  for  working,  peas 
may  be  sown  in  southern  borders  and  in  sheltered  spots. 
An  extremely  rich  soil  is  not  favourable  to  the  pea,  so 
that  if  the  garden  ground  be  of  that  description,  a 
mixture  of  drift  sand  with  the  earth  of  the  drills  is  an 
improvement.  The  sowing  of  peas  may  now  he  con- 
tinued throughout  February,  and  until  July,  onre  every 
two  or  three  weeks,  tliat  the  crops  may  be  h.id  in  due 
succession.  The  seed  must  be  placed  in  drills,  or  by 
the  dibble  in  rows,  at  a  distance  varying  according  to 
the  height  to  which  the  variety  grows.  '1  he  varieties  of 
pea  are  too  nimicrous  to  be  noticed  here;  but  those 
which  are  perhaps  the  best  appropriated  for  sowing  in 
this  month  are,  the  early  Warwick  and  the  Charlton 
about  the  first  and  second  week,  and  the  IVussian  and 
dwarf  Imperial  in  the  last  week. 

When  the  plants  arc  two  or  three  inches  high,  they 
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ht  hoed.  th»  wi«<l«  e1<>tr»(l  atrar.  and  the  parth 
drawn  rount.  .'  •     •        i,>  cover  any 

of  Ihe  l*aw.  'i>  *x>  rc- 

1    Uhu»  "-■      '  ' 

■ol  be  iMflactrd  a' 
fcr  H  B<M  Oaly  aupport*  lucm,  but  afforJj  auiuc  »hrlU'r. 
A  iMtthlf  alto,  or  anr    It^ht    rnrpriii);  can   bo   much 
battar  fUteti  to  df  ' «  in  very  severe 

vmUmt,  wl»eo  tJi»  ■  i.ething  for  it  to 

Nat  oa  witlMMt   injury   to  the   leaves.      The  best   wood 
fcr  DM-atirkmir  i"  the  hni«h  or  fsn-«!nped  branches  of 
th«  ha«r;  re  thoy  are 

tkruit  ill!  I  )  decay;  «o 

tkmt  H  atwd  away  in  a  dry  sute  they  will  last  for  three 
or  ftwf  aaaaoaa. 

Hoani  may  alio  he  rt>pi1arly  planted  from  the  be-in- 
Bint  of  thifi  month  to  the  end  of  June,  once  every  three 
WOMt,  «•  z.     A  moderately  rich  and  dry 

•oil  ia  b<-  rU  .ri.iia.  lest  the  »eed  should 

decay:  i  ■  'oil  will  be  desirable. 

The""'  ......  .,  ..  j.ulific  bearer,  and  may 

be  I  aUo  the   lon)^  pods,  about  the  first 

BT'  i      ■  ■:!''  month.     The  jiluation  should  be 

t  '  '■.  .  ;  ;  '  ;■  •;  i  it  is  desirable  to  pet  some  pro- 
tertioii  trotn  «ii>l<'iit  MJiiib,  as  the  plant  is  sure  to  suffer 
if  it«  leaves  are  much  injured.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
to  three  feet  asunder,  either  by  the 
'.  In  the  early  stage  of  its  prowtli 
'  \  litter,  or  some  other  coverinfj, 
1  from  touching  the  plants  by 
But  this  is  only  desirable  in 
;  must  be  removed  on  the  rc- 
iturc;  otherwise  the  plants 

.tr. 

In  dM  laat  week  of  tlif  month  the  hardier  kinds  of 
Irttoee  may  be  sown  in  a  fnme.  or  in  a  warm  spot.     A 
lif^t  rich    soil    is   -  as   they  never 

ikriTe  or  attain  the  >  >r  and  tenacious 

OO*.     The  sowing  is  always  performed  broadcast,  mode- 
rately  thin,  and   raked   in    even  and   light,  care   being 
taken  that  the  bed  is  trampled  upon  as  little  as  possible. 
In  the  MTori'l  Hid  fourth  week  of  the  month,  depend- 
inf  aa  in  '  -  on  the  weather,  the  short  top,  ani! 

e.iriv  d«  .  «  may  al«o  \>e  sown.     The  soil  bt-M 

1  is  a  mouldy  loam,  which  should  be  diu 
■         ,  -  "p,  and  well  ),r,,l-..i,.     Manure  should  noi 

b*  put  on  at  the  time  of  ■  it  is  apt  to  make  the 

rooU  fibrous.     Warm  ai...   .......  ud  situations  must  of 

eoorse  be  chosen,  unless  the  advantage  of  frames  can  be 

'■"^"""'       '""  ■ — '  ' n  either  broadcast,  or 

>hould  be  four  or  five 
.  .ii)i-_\i  ,1  i.iot  in  width,  the  earth 
thrown  up  to  raise  the  beds. 


m  rows,  f 
dibble  or 
the  crop  «i 
which  nuv 
brn' 


b. 


of  a  nil 
will  booome  weak 


of  t 


I'T.        llllS 

were  sown 
1   small 


I   incii  dt ' 
I    ns   a    .!• 

.1.     A 
.It  this 
thr  soil  of  the  seed-beds 
►■■■■■  ;rh. 

Tboea  aro  the  m  int  not 

•Iwaya  practicable  fr  I'hc 

Mftaiiif  itp  lb*  Manu  of  brocoli,  MToys,  and  celery 
■My  aUo  be  atUoded  to. 


CURIOUS  CHESS  PROnLEMS. 
VI. 

\  Mi  the  curious  conditions  to  which  a  skilfuf  Chess- 
h.ns  sometimes  submitted  when  opposed  to  a 
pUu  r  of  inferior  strength,  is  the  following:  At  the 
beginning  of  the  game,  a  ring  is  put  over  a  certain 
pawn,  and  the  first  player  undertakes  to  preserve  this 
pawn  throughout  the  game,  and  finally  to  give  check- 
mate with  it.  As  this  pawn  is  not  allowed  to  queen, 
the  player  is  cautious  how  he  advances  it  towards  the 
adversary's  royal  line.  If  it  is  captured,  the  first  player 
of  course  loses  the  game ;  hence  the  efforts  of  the 
second  player  are  gener.iUy  directed  to  the  capture  ot 
this  pawn,  and,  regardless  of  bis  own  game,  and  the 
preservation  of  his  pieces,  he  rushes  heedlessly  to  the 
attack,  and  thus  often  allows  the  first  player  to  bring 
about  a  position  in  which  (he  mate  can  be  forced  in  a 
given  number  of  moves.  The  following  is  such  a 
position,  in  which  Whiltr  vwviiiir  fivtl  is  to  give  check- 
male  with  the  pawn  at  the  fourth  move. 


BLACK. 


WHITE. 


CoNsiOEii  if  that  mind  which  is  in  your  body  does  order  and 
dispose  it  every  way  it  plt-anes ;  why  should  not  that  wisdom 
wliirh  i«  in  the  univcrM',  he  able  to  onler  all  things  therein 
111  H'th   best   to  it?     And  if  your  eye  can  disreni 

t !  il  miles  distant  from  it,  why  shniild  it  bo  thou;;ht 

.'•\r  I'lr  the  eye  of  (Jod  to  bi-huW  nil  things  at  onoet 
.   if  your  soul   can   mind   thiriffs  both   Ihtc  and   in 
l.krM'i,  nn<l  in  Sicily;  why  may  not  the  ifroat  mind  or 
wiiulum  of  (iod  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  things,  in  all 
ploceat— SocH;kTes. 


A  nrvts  being.  In  the  age  of 


b  tlwajn  worthy 


!.'ice  of  the  archileot, 

.    of  eret'tion  in  any 

(  ll.ct  t"  '  '     ■  .1.     They 

;   the  fori  I    Krowtli, 

.   I'lilily  Fi  '       tioii. 

A  .y   what  i'  ^    to 

]M ,   > ;..  11  »t  again   i'...,..    i ....    ^Jlmo 

situation,  a  simllnr  pnxliictioii  can  br  formed.  Tniiis- 
plnnlation,  difTirult  in  the  vcgetiihle,  is  im|i<Msilile  in  the 
moml,  world ;  the  xeedlinK  must  1>e  nourished  In  the  soil, 
inure<l  to  the  elimnle,  hardened  by  the  winds.  .Many 
examples  arc  to  be  found  of  institutions  briiii:  .suddenly 
Imf""^  »i|>on  a  people;  none  of  those  so  f..niu'd  having 
ni  I,     To  be  oilapted  to  their  chnrnrtiT  nnil  baliits, 

t!  ire  grown  with  their  growth,  and  strengthened 

Willi  lueir  strength.— Alison's  Uittory  of  Europe, 
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HISTORICAL  NOTICE  OF  MRllCHANT  TAYLOUS'  SCHOOL. 

I. 


KSTF.IUOR   0»  TUB   SCIIOOL-IIOCSP. 


TliK  period  in  which  "  Merchant  Taylors'  School  "  was 
founded  W.13  a  very  remarkable  one  in  English  history. 
Amidst  general  and  wide-spread  ignorance,  partv-feeling 
was  at  its  height.  The  religion  of  the  State  had  been 
changed  twice  within  throe  years,  and  amidst  the  dis- 
tractions which  such  a  state  of  things  inevitably  occa- 
sioned, many  persons  in  private  life  disg\iised  their  real 
sentiments  for  tlte  sake  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
wliilo  some  of  those  who  occupied  public  offices,  either 
retired  from  them  until  they  could  ascertain  the  wisest 
course  to  be  pursued,  or  suffirod  themselves  to  be 
ejccti>d  from  them  rather  thiin  make  a  sacrifice  of  their 
principles.  The  light  which  dawned  on  the  country 
during  the  short  reign  of  Edwarl  the  Sixth  was  obscured 
Vol.  XXIV, 


on  the  accession  of  his  bigoted  sister,  Queen  Msry,  and 
only  began  steadily  to  diffuse  its  beams  during  the  sway 
of  Elicabeth.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  amidst 
these  important  changes,  education  should  ha»e  br«'n 
greatly  neglected,  and  the  pursuit  of  literature  absorbed 
in  more  pressing  studies.  Indeed  many  of  those  best 
qualified  to  teach,  had  left  the  country  to  escape  perse- 
cution. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  in  1563  (two  rears  after  tli« 
organization  of  Merchant  Tavlors'  School),  there  were 
only  two  divines  of  Oxford,  capable  of  proaching  before 
the  universitv.  And  in  1.570,  Home,  Bi«hop  of  Win- 
chester erffoined  to  his  minor  canons  tasks  which  seem 
almost  beneath   the  capacity  of  an  ordinary  school-boy. 
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IV  »l»o  be  inferred 

,.   Parker  founded 

,G7,  nroviiion  wai 

hv  tno  mo»l  con- 

ii<  to  Ix" 

:    in   tliv 

.,    V.TW." 

,  .riod  id  well 
4  111  the  following 
;.1p,  thi'v  »<•"•  but 
,  the  <lu|)ei«  of  aiitro- 
r  jiruiffuded  to  forC' 


of 

l,y 

lib- 

■  nld 

,, ,,  the 

ih.     Anil  t  b'r 

,  tli.il  til.      ,  j'liid 

lUK  suiry,  and 
I.  iitid   drvndiuf; 
!i,  firmly   Iwlievinn  thut  tlicrc  existed  n 
tore  that  could  iirtii  tbi-m    UK"'""' disease 
iuid  ileiitli,  but  nl  the  Muie  tinn-  'I  to  own  mid 

Imnriit  llint  it  had  not  yet  Ikhjii  ,  or  ii|i|die<l  t" 

»ny  uieful  puriKMie.     Chiromnncy  mil  n^  rv  ial)idi(ilic  ilelii- 
■inn    h»d   iu    volnrie*.    Thouith  the  (lopuliire   ucubl,  in  n 

'        '  cif  dealiiiij  willi 

II  their  |H'rsonii 
,„...._,  ...ivc  reiouiiio  to 
information  ii»  to  thin|||;s 
diiyit  on  wliidi  to  com- 
n(f| — and  for  nn   insiKlit 


til 
•I' 
tl. 

inoDcc 


fyfty 


benevolent   I'rovidcnro 


into  ill 

luu  thought  fit  to  wrsji  in  obscurity." 

tSuch  was  the  condition  of  society  at  the  period  when 
the  Merchant  Taylom'  Company  conceived  the  Iniidiiblc 
de<i|rn  of  founding  a  gramniar  gchool  for  "  the  better 
education  and  bringing  up  of  children  in  good  manners 
and  literature."     IJcforc  we  speak  of  the  school,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  Worship- 
ful Company  by  which  it  was  founded.     This  ancient 
guild    or  fraternity   was  undoubtedly   in  former    times 
composed    principally  of  persons  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing pavilions  for  our   kings,    (hence  their  anus,    a 
pavilion  between  two  royal  mantles),  robes  of  state  for 
the  nobles,  and  tents,  &c.,  for  the  soldiers.     Hut  it  must 
not  be  »u])i)oB«>d  that  they  were  mere  makers  of  ordinary 
garments,    or  that  the  company  at  present   consists  of 
j>er«ons  who  make  clothes.     On  the  contrary,  the  names 
of  kings,  princes,  nobles,  and  |irelflles  stand  enrollrd   as 
memlM'rs    of  the    fraternity,  and   in    the    court    of  the 
company,  according  to   Mr.  Wilson,  not  one  tailor  by 
trade  is  to  be  found,  while  in  the  livery,  comiiosed  of 
thre«  hundred  persons,  and  open  to  all  trades  and  pro- 
Icasions,  only  ten  tailors  arc  to  be  found.    The  .Merchant 
Taylors'    f'omi'anv    have    been    from   age    to   ago    the 
,t'  it,  nud  in  so  doing  have  acted 

v  iiur. 

•i  by  this  company  wai  organized 
T,  I5GI,  on  which  day  the  statutes 
a  school-master  chosen.  The  site 
chosen  for  the  erection  of  the  school-house  was  part  of 
the  minor  of  "  Thf  Rote,"  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ijiu- 
reiice  I'oinitnev.  a  mansion  which  had  successively  be- 
li,iii:i  .1    (''  I.  i     Duke   of  Buckingham,  the   Marquis  of 

I  '    '  '    '•  Ivarls  of  Sussex.      .^Ir.  Hichard    Hills, 

II  iK-r  of  the  frntemily,  generously  contri- 
I.  ;'<  i  iiii'  Mini  of  five  hundred  pounds  towards  the 
I'un  base  of  this  lite. 

'i  lie  stn'   '  idc  for  the  due  governance  of  the 

school,  ai  that  there  shall  Im>   first  a   "  lligli 


m   limly    wliol' 


■11'. 

OTl  tin 

were    framed,    and 


l«am.-l  in  L'ood  and  cleane  Utin  Uterature,  and  also  in 
Gre.  may  be  gotten."     ,      ,.       „  ^     , 

■J  I  ,  was  not  to  consider  his  office  perpetual, 

but  was  to  submit  to  an  examination,  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  his  duties  were  performed,  and  failing  in  these, 
he  was  to  depart,  after  reasonable  warning,  lie  was 
also  not  to  absent  himself  from  the  school  more  than 
twenty  working  ilavs  in  the  year,  without  urgent  cause. 
With  respect  to  the  number  of  his  pupils  wo  find  the 
following  statutes. 

"  IIo  shall  nor  have,  nor  teach,  at  one  tymc  within  the 
foresaid  scbo.de,  nor  ells  where,  above  the  number  of  two 
hundred  and  fyfty  »<li.dleni.  And  he  shall  not  refuse  to 
take  reeiave,  and  teach  in  the  said  scboole  freely,  one 
hundn-lh  M-hoUers,  parcel  of  the  said  numlier  of  two  hnn- 
dred  and  fvliy  schollers,  beinc  jKwrc  men  s  sonnes,  and 
comvng  thr'tber  to  be  tanghl,  (yf  such  !«:  mcete  and  apt  to 
learne,)  without  anvthing  to  be  paid  bv  the  jwrinU  of  the 
said  one  hutidreth  JKJore  children  for  their  iimtruction  and 
leamvnjf.  ,    .      ,         . ,      ,      , 

A'nd  ho  shall  also  reccave  and  teach  in  the  said  schoolo 
r  Kobollers  more,  In-ing  an  other  parcell  of  the  said 
number  of  two  limidn'tb  and  fyfty  whollcrs  comyng  tbether 
to  be  tJiURlit,  and  Iwilig  found  aple  and  nuete  to  learne,  M 
aforcHnid,  and  being  pmiro  men's  children,  so  that  tlicir 
poor..  ..;..,  Ill-,  .ir  other  their  friends,  will  nav,  and  give  to 
tl„.  i  ter  f.ir  their  instniclion  and  hiuniingc,  after 

t»,,  iiid  two-pence  by  the  quarter,  for  a  pecce  of 

"  And  be  shall  also  rcceavc  and  teach  in  the  said  schoole, 
one  other  hundretb  more  of  wb.dkn.,  being  the  rcsidno  of 
tlic  said  number  of  two  buii.lretli  and  lyftv  hcliollew 
comyng  tbether  to  be  taught,  \c.,  as  aforesai.l,  lieiiiK  riclio 
or  meane  men's  children,  so  that  their  parent*,  or  other 
friends  will  give  for  every  of  these  huiidrelh  wli.dlers  hvo 
shillings  by  the  quarter  for  tlieir  instruction  and  learning.' 

Then  follow  rules  relative  to  the  chief  usher  or  second 
master,  who  is  required  to  be  "  some  stjber,  discrceto 
man,  verteous  in  ly  ving  and  well-learned, "  and  if  he  be 
in  "literature,  discretion  and  honest  lief,"  such  as  ii 
required  of  him,  then  on  the  vacancy  of  the  situation  of 
high  maister  this  chief  usher  is  to  be  chosen. 

If  either  the  high  maister  or  the  chief  or  under- 
ushers  fell  sick  "of  any  curable  disease  or  axes  (.igues)," 
the  sick  jierson  was  to'  be  "  tollerated,"  and  have  his  full 
wages,  and  if  both  master  and  ushers  were  sick  at  the 
same  time  the  school  was  to  be  closed  for  a  season. 

There  were  to  be  two  undor-ushers,  "  good,  honest, 
and  verteous  learned  young  men. "  They  were  to  be 
strictly  un.ler  control  of  the  chief  master,  teaching  "  a« 
to  him  might  seem  convenient,  and  none  otherwise." 

Lodgings  were  provided  in  the  establishment,  for  all 
the  teachers  engaged  in  the  school,  but  the  under-u»her» 
were  "  not  to  have  their  roomes  by  writing  or  by  scale, 
in  noe  wise,  but  at  liberty  aceording  to  their  deserving,  and 
only  so  long  as  the  High  Maister  shidl  like  their  dtiiieanour 
and  teaching." 

Neither  the  chief  master  nor  the  subordinates  were 
to  hold  any  benefice  with  cure,  occupation,  office,  or 
service,  nor  any  other  faculty  which  might  interfere 
with  their  duties  at  the  school. 

The  statute  relating  to  the  admission  of  children  to 
the  school  is  as  follows:—"  There  sbalbe  taught  in  tho 
said  schoole  children  of  all  nations  and  countreyes  indlf- 
fercntlyt,  comyng  thither  to  lie  limght,  to  the  number 
of  Iw..  liiiii.!r..!tU  nn'\  fyfty,  in  innnnor  and  forme  aa  is 
„|  iit'e.l,"  Iliit  first  MHi  that  they  can 
t),,  .i^li  or  Ijilyn,  ami  that  every  of  the 
said  .S,li„ll.  i>,  i.ia  lea.l  perfectly,  iind  write  cimmtcntly,  or 
else  lett  them  n.it  l>e  a.lniytled  in  no  v.ris<..— And  tlial  every 
Hcholirr  at  his  first  ii ' 
twelve  i»ence  for  writi: 
lie  given  to  '  ' 
Maister  ami  ■ 
the  Court  ol  ;,..  .^ i. ........ . 


f..r  ever,  sliall  pay 
,  mi.I  thn  Nunc  ulml 
■  1  1.-  'I...  wii.l  High 
mil  keepe 
.  L:        :.  .1  nigh  to 


•   ThU  uid  Iho   lullaainil  •l«MUi  wrrr  ■Itrrnl    In    IWW,  wlxil 


I  out  pttUsliljr 
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the  Schoole-gat«  oleaOMd  of  all  manner  of  fylth  and  un- 
cIl-iiiiu  tilings,  out  of  good  order,  or  extraordinarily  there 
thrown." 

Tliu  rhililrcn  were  t(i  j{0  ti)  school  at  spvcn  in  the 
moruinyf  buth  winter  and  Kummcr,  ami  tnrry  till  cIcvimii 
and  return  at  onw  in  thi-  nftornoon  nml  ilrp.irl  at  livi-. 
'I'liric.o  in  tlio  day,  niorniiiir,  noon,  and  evening,  they 
were  to  rcpi-nt  thu  jirayirx  si't  np  in  a  tablrt  in  the 
school-room.  Thi>y  were  nov«-r  to  use  tallow-candles  in 
the  school,  bnt  wnx  only;  nor  were  they  to  eat  and 
drink  in  the  school,    nor    to    indulge   in  cock-fiKliling, 


tennis-nlay,  nor  "  riding  about  of  victoring,"  nor  disput- 

'ng.     'i'hej 

in  the  week,  and  that  only  on  a  holiday. 


ing.  1  liey  wore  to  have  no  leave  to  play,  except  once 
week,  and 

If  a  child,  after  iidnnxaion  into  this  school,  went  to 
any  other  to  learn  there,  or  was  absent  from  the  school 
for  the  space  of  three  weeks  at  one  time,  without  uny 
reasonable  cause,  he  was  refused  rc-ndmission. 

The  master,  warden,  and  assistants  were  required 
with  the  advice  of  learned  men  to  examine  every  year 
whether  the  master  and  ushers  had  done  their  duties  in 
the  school,  and  how  the  children  had  profited  under 
them,  as  well  as  what  reformations  and  amendments 
might  be  required. 

Alterations  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced 
into  these  statutes,  but  ihev  are  not  considerable. 

The  boys  do  not  now  go  to  school  until  eight  in  the 
morning,  from  the  first  of  Novemlwr  to  the  first  of 
March.  The  morning  business  still  concludes  at  eleven  ; 
but  in  the  afternoon  the  school  does  not  open  till  two, 
and  closet  for  the  day  at  four.  'I'he  appointment  of 
under-teachers,  at  first  the  business  of  the  chief  master, 
is  now  held  by  the  company.  An  order  of  the  court 
dated  IClh  December,  1731,  excludes  the  children  of 
Jews  from  the  privileges  of  the  school.  The  entrance- 
money,  stated  above  to  bo  twi'lve  pence,  has  been  raised 
from  time  to  time,  until  in  18()j  it  was  fixed  at  twenty 
shillings.  The  statute  restricting  the  pupils  from  leave 
to  play,  except  once  in  the  week,  was  superseded  by 
order  of  the  court,  and  that  which  related  to  absence 
from  school,  was  nioilified  thus.  "  No  scholar  who  has 
b«en  absent  from  school  more  than  three  months,  shall, 
nnless  in  cose  nf  sickness,  he  received  into  tli*  same  with- 
out consent  uf  the  master  and  wardens  for  the  time  bein^." 

The  statutes  being  thus  ordained  by  the  company 
their  next  step  was  to  choose  proper  officers  for  the 
establishment,  and  to  arrange  the  scholastic  duties  of 
the  several  classes.  These  we  shall  notice  in  another 
article. 

Bt  a  peculiar  nreroffative,  not  only  each  individual  is 
making  daily  luivanccs  in  the  sciences,  and  may  make 
advances  in  muiallty  (which  is  the  science,  by  way  of 
eminence,  of  living  well  and  being  happy),  but  al{  mnnkiiid 
together,  arc  makini^  a  continual  projjre^s,  in  )U-oportioii  as 
the  universe  grows  older;  so  that  the  whole  human  race, 
during  the  course  of  so  many  ogeu,  may  be  considered  as 
one  man,  who  never  cwisea  to  live  and  learn. — Pascal. 


Is  entering  upon  any  scientific  pursuit,  one  of  the  student's 
first  endeavours  ought  to  be  to  prc|>are  his  mind  for  the 
reception  of  truth,  by  dismissing,  or  at  least  loosening  his 
hold  on,  all  such  crude  and  hastily  adopted  notions  respect- 
ing the  objects  and  relations  he  is  about  to  examine,  «s 
may  tend  to  embarrass  or  mislead  him ;  and  to  strengtlieii 
himself  by  soinetliing  of  an  effort  and  a  resolve,  foi  the 
unprejudiced  ailniission  of  any  conclusion,  which  shall 
appear  to  be  supported  by  careful  observation  and  logical 
argument,  even  should  it  prove  of  a  nature  adverse  to 
notions  he  may  have  previously  formcil  for  himself,  or 
taken  up,  witnout  exainiuBtion,  on  the  credit  of  others. 
Such  an  effort  is,  in  fact,  a  coniiiicnceinent  of  thot  intel- 
lectual diwipline,  which  form.-r  one  of  the  most  important 
ends  of  all  science.  It  is  the  fii-st  movement  of  approach 
towards  that  state  of  nientid  purity,  which  alone  can  fit  us 
for  a  lull  and  sternly  perception  of  moral  Ijcauty,  as  well  as 
physicil  adaptation.  It  is  the  "eujihrnsy  and  rue"  with 
■which  we  iiuisl  purge  our  sislit,  before  m"e  can  receive  and 
conteninlate,  as  they  are,  the  lineaments  of  truth.— Sin 
JouM  llKiisciir.t.. 


U.N  HOSPITALS, 
I. 

TiiR  word  IIosriTAf.,  or  Spifal,  h.id  formerly  a  more 
I  '!y  attach  to  it  ;i!  ■' 

1  f^itui  word  A 

or  liost,  winch 
tallied  by  anotli 

tiuu.  Ill  ancient  ttnici,  when  houses  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  travellers  did  not  exist,  services  of  this  kind 
conferred  most  important  obligations,  which  were  trit. n 
invested  with  something  of  an  nlmii*'  "  ><  r.-.l  oharai  tir. 
Tlio  earliest  hospitals   then   were   •  '.  not   only 

for  administering  ho«|iitality  to  the  ... .  '^    >''>r  the 

education   of   poor  cliildran,  and  uffordii  t'ur 

the  aged  and  (lecayed,  but  also  fur  the  r, .  -i. !..,,•  ..I  the 
traveller.  Thus,  the  hospital,  at  Spital,  in  Yorkshire, 
was  founded  by  one  Acehorne,  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan, 
for  the  urotection  of  travellers  from  the  wolves  and 
other  wild  animals,  then  abounding  in  those  parts. 
Even  in  the  pres<>nt  day,  we  do  not  confine  the  term  to 
institutions  for  lodging  and  treating  the  sick;  for  wo 
say  Christ's  Hospital*,  when  sp<-aking  of  that  establish- 
ment for  education,  St.  Catherine's  Hospitalf,  when 
alluding  to  the  asylum  for  the  aged,  in  tho  Regent's 
I'ark,  (although  institutions  of  this  latter  description  ar« 
usually  termed  Alms-houses,)  and  Chelsea^  and  Grcen« 
wich§  Hospitals  for  aged  soldiers  and  seamen. 

The  institution  of  hospitals  is  one  of  the  great  practi- 
cal results  of  Christianitv.  We  find  no  account  of  any 
such  establishments  in  tlie  writings  of  the  (ireeks,  the 
Romans,  or  the  Jews.  In  Athens,  those  who  suffered 
in  the  public  service  were  fed  in  the  Prytaneum;  the 
sick  were  also  sometimes  carried  to  the  temples  of 
i^sculapiiis ;  but  in  no  instance  were  there  any  institu- 
tions analogous  to  hospitals.  Nay,  in  those  countries 
where  the  metempsychosis  is  an  article  of  belief,  hospitals 
for  the  lower  animals  have  been  founded,  although  none 
have  been  devoted  to  the  relief  of  human  creatures. 
The  difference  of  the  treatment  of  the  suffering  poor  in 
modern  and  ancient  times  is  a  necessary  result  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  great  bulk  of  the  lowest 
orders  were  in  the  ancient  states  in  a  8tat«  of  slavery, 
and  considered  as  beings  of  an  almost  inferior  nature, 
whose  treatment  in  sickness  was  abandoned  to  thecapric« 
or  interests  of  their  proprietors,  .ind,  therefore,  often 
cruelly  neglected ;  Christianity  taught  an  universal  1ot« 
for  all  mankind,  .and  insisted  upon  the  individual  impor- 
tance of  each  of  its  followers,  and  thus  inculcttcd  the 
relief  of  his  miseries,  while  it  elevated  him  in  his  social 
position,  and  cheered  and  comforted  him  by  its  promises. 

Long  before  any  building  was  expressly  erect<>d  fop 
the  reception  of  the  sufl^-ring,  portions  of  the  churches, 
or  of  tho  bishop's  residences,  were  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  houses  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church 
often  had,  especially  during  severe  visitations,  all  the 
appearances  of  hospitals.  Mexerai  states  that  during  an 
epidemic  of  St.  Anthony's  fire,  tho  house  of  the  bishop 
of  Metz  was  filled  with  the  sick.  Tho  earliest  hospitals 
were  always  placed  close  to  the  cathedrals,  or  bishops' 
residences:  that  of  Strasburg  was  contiguous  to  tne 
bishop's  kitchens.  St.  Chrysostom  exhorted  his  hearers 
to  estabUsh  domestic  hospitals,  by  devoting  a  room  in 
each  house  to  tho  reception  of  the  necessitous. 

It  is  to  the  fourth  century  that  the  erection  of  hos- 
pitals, properly  so  called,  must  be  referred.  FalMol.t,  a 
pious  lady  of  Rome,  founded  one  there  at  that  perio<l, 
and  a  l.vge  one  was  built  by  St.  Uasil  at  Cipsaroa. 
Shortly  after  St.  Chrysostom  erected  several  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  various  others  soon  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  different  countries  of  Chr  '  ' 
tho  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cenii. 
tions  were  very  numerous  in  Italy,  Spain,  and   France. 

•  Sea  X^lurJ.g  Mif''"'  ^'u'-  ^VU.,  n.  IDS,  MI.  Ml.  241. 
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In  the  1  there  were  five  at   Rome.     Pope 

Siephep    i  ..irgoii  that  of  the    H'lv  Ghost, 

fouiiiicd  by    Pope    bixius    III^  which  accj  rat 

rcpiiMt:i)U     for     its     liii"     nml     (MtIIchI  ^  iit. 

Ti.  il»  were  ti.  ii«  Latin 

«i).  the  peril-.      .  ..  ,.,  to  their 

de^  M  the  lirrphotvophium,  for  suckling  chil- 

iir<  .M.'iii,,     Tor   the   sick;    Xenodochium,   for 

Ml..  '-ere  cousidered  as  appertaining 

to  ...   is    to   which   they   were    usually 

ati  .  hence  were  called  in  France  IIoteU-Dieu, 

or  M<imiHj-I)ieu,  Houses  of  God. 

We  must  not  im.i);iuo  that  the  accommodation  they 
afforded  resembled  that  bestowed  by  the  hospitals  of 
the  preaent  day:  it  was  however,  proportionate  to  the 
degree  of  civilization  tlien  exi.4ting;  and,  thus  it  was 
coDtidered  as  no  hardship  by  the  ]ioor,  that  while  they 
were  sheltered  from  the  cold,  and  supplied  with  food, 
Uiejr  should  be  kept  in  ciosc  unventilated  rooms,  and 
that  '      "'   '       '"   ..1  to  occupy  the  wme   bed, 

ho  ■  -cases — not  always  enjoying 

th<  .  I  u  ul  btiii^  separated  from  each  other  by 

a  V  :.k, 

.•^  ns  places  of  sepulture, 

we:  ;;<y  into  receptacles  for 

Ute   kick.      Ail    llie    UiuiiUKi<  riv9   relieved    the  sick    and 

rr,  daily,  and  were  usrd  a.s  houses 'of  enlertainment 
^  mai.y,  even  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who,  on  their 
travels,  dinrd  .nt  orir,  slipt  at  another,  and  so  on. 
Those   1  .  d  for  the  reception  of 

the  weai_.   ;    _  .^    built  upon  the  road- 

side. 

Thr  mari3ircinent  of  these  charitable  institutions  was 
pla  v  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.     Indeed,  in 

thii-  lie  priests  were  the  only  persons  sufficiently 

initructcd  to  undertake  the  duties  of  attending  to  the 
sick ;  and  thus  William  the  Conqueror,  during  an  illness 
he  suffered  under,  was  treated  by  a  bishop  and  an  abbot. 
The  superintendence  of  the  hospitals  was  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  bi>hops  and  chapters  of  c.ithedrals,  and 
•  fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  together 
with  the  donations  ami  bequests  of  the  humane,  fur- 
nished the  fund  whence  the  expenses  were  defrayed. 
The  immediate  services  were  performed  by  priests 
(generally  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine),  who  devoted 
themselves  e«pecially  to  this  task,  and  who  were  fre- 
Quently  united  into  religious  orders,  under  the  name  of 
Hospitallers*,  of  whom  many  congregations  under  dif- 
ferent denominations  existed,  and  a  remnant  of  which 
•till  exista  on  the  Continent.  Many  of  such  societies 
*'■''  '  '  !  at  .^Iar<teilles,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness 
*o  '  pilprims  returning  from  the   Holy  Land. 

The-c  ,  were  very  numerous  and  active,  and 

form  r«  ,  r.ints   in   the  features  of  the   >Lddlc 

Ages.  .VlUT  the  eleventh  century,  many  women  de- 
TOted  themselves  to  like  offices,  under  the  name  of  the 
"'■'      "  "        ''    of  Charily,   and  who<c  active 

**'•  iieficinlly  rendered  in  the  French 

Hoip.iils.  .Some  of  the  Hosjiitallers  were  miliUiry 
orders,  as  tlie  Ktrjflit*  of  St.  Lizarus,  and  the  well- 
known  K  nig   '  'ibn  of  Jerusalem. 

Tnere  is  ■  m   to  believe   that   the   revenue 

devoted  to  the  sick  and  needy  was  faithfully  adminis- 
tered in  the  early  ajfcs  of  the  Church;  but,  as  the 
brqueats  made  by  the  j)ious  and  generous  became  more 
frequent,  and  the  manners  and  moriU  of  the  priesthood 
more  relaxed,  abuse  afWr  abuse  crept  into  the  manage- 
ment, and  were  often  must  severely  commented  on  by 
the   superiors    and    the    well-disposed    of   the    Church.  | 

Trie   i,'wi'«    In    many  cases,  converted   the  -'" — 

••   '  into  benefices  f»r   their   own 

J*^'  ■  t'    the    original    objects    of    tin-    cnantic. 

^'' "  •■■<-■«,  coamMadng  about  the  eleventh  century, 

MOi  Tst  i..\l  ,  j.p  a,  7»,  91, 1I»,  l%7. 


reached  so  great  an  height,  that,  at  the  Council  of 
Vienne,  1311,  it  was  cietermined  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  charities  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  and  confided  to  responsible  lay- 
men, acting  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath.  Altlioiigh 
this  decree  was  effectual  in  some  instances,  in  others  it 
remained  almost  a  dead  letter,  until  the  Council  of 
Trent,  at  its  seventh  silting,  15C3,  determined  that  it 
should  lie  carried  completely  into  effect.  The  ordon- 
nonce  of  Hlois,  decreed  by  iJenry  the  Third  of  France, 
in  1576,  commanded  that  the  officers  of  the  hospitals 
should  be  changed  every  three  years,  and  that  they 
should  be  chosen  from  citizens  of  a  res[)ectable  stand- 
ing, and  of  good  business  habits.  In  our  own  country, 
the  Itcformation  destroyed  the  system  of  mysterious 
and  often  abused  management  adopted  by  the  eccle- 
siastics, and,  after  an  interval  of  distress  and  confusion 
incident  upon  the  great  changes  caused  by  that  event, 
the  hospitals  were  chiefly  confided,  as  on  the  Continent, 
to  the  citizens  of  their  localities,  and  have  since  been 
conducted  upon  a  much  more  satisfactory  footing. 


ROSES    IS    TirE    EAST. 

Thk  gi^test  liiviirv  I  .  iii,.v,  ,1  .Iiini.,.^  tlils  sultrv  Re08on» 
was  a  visit  to   I  '"ly,  in  Guzera{> 

where  the  llesi.  .iiid  cool,  and  set 

apart  for  the  pomus  eiirtlien  vest-Is  cDiiUiining  the  wnfef 
lor  drinkiii},';  which  were  disposeil  with  its  much  cnre  mid 
rr^lurity  as  the  tnilk-pan.s  in  an  English  dniry.  On  the 
siirliice  of  each  water-jur  were  .sentfeifd  a  few  leaves  of 
the  Damascus  rose;  nut  enough  to  cuininuniuiU!  the  flavour 
of  the  flower,   but  to  convey  an   iilea  of  fragrant  coolness 

when  entering  this  delightful  receptacle:   to  ii}.        ' 'it 

of  this  water  was  far  more  grateful  than  the  cli  s 

of  Schir.1/,  and  the  delicimis  s<'n8atioiis  from  \..^  .  ...i  .^u 
transition  of  heat,  altogether  indeseriliable. 

Clmniin  mentions  tliat  the  Persians  use  rose-water  for 
elennsiiiif  the  leathern  Inittles  which  contain  the  water  for 
drinking ;  they  canst-  them  to  iinhi)>e  the  rose-water,  to 
take  off  the  tasto  of  the  skin:  roses  are  the  delight  of  the 
Orientals  upon  all  occasions.  The  nosegays  of  roses  ond 
other  flowers,  gnthen-d  on  the  cool  of  the  morning,  and 
brought  in  with  a  basket  of  fruit  and  vegetjililes  to  the 
English  IircakfH.st-taliIc  in  Iiidio,  are  Very  jikivsing  and 
refreshing:  so  arc  the  Japan  roses,  oleanders,  and  other 
richly-coloured  flowers,  wliieh  orii.imcnt  the  ewer  pre- 
sented to  each  guest  for  ablution  after  dinner. — Fobbbs' 
OririUiil  Affi/iiiirs, 


Dii.  Li.sDsAV,  an  American  physician,  remarks  that  the 
European  woman  liiui  a  iiiiieli  more  ilurid  and  healthful 
'  ti,  n  much   moi.  j.erson,  and  is  capable 

,' more   fatigue  iv,   and  of  performing 

iiuii  N  II  ir.ler  labour,  than  iiic  Aiiieriean  female.  The 
hitler  is  not  onlv  ten  robu.st,  but  mnro  iialile  to  ill  bcaltli. 
The  causes  of  lliis  deterioration  are  to  lie  found  in  tlieir 
(lersonal  and  ilomeKtie  liabitH.  'i'iiey  rarely  walk  iil.ro.'id 
for  fri-sli  oir  or  exercise.  In  general  they  live  and  sUc)!  in 
ill-aired  a|>artment8.  Their  hnuseiiold  duties  press  con- 
stantly on  their  minds,  and  llicy  do  not  give  sufficient  effect 
to  the  maxim,  tluil  cheerful  amusement  and  variety  of 
oerii|xilioii  «re  crentlv  eon.lurive  to  health.  Add  to  these 
1  '  li  food  consumed  in  iiuanti- 

.  life,  and  a  neglect  of  luiths 
anil   aiiiiiiMiis,   .111. i    ;iiiir  Mrihler  forms,  and    )■  .'    .        "     ■• , 
waxen  complexions,  a.i  will  as  llieir  liuliilily  1 
decay,  are  sliown  to  aiiiw  from  uxistiag  aud  j',i,i,u,.:U 


Lft  n«  faVe  ht»A  we  do  not  iometimes  call  that,  zeal   for 


■  ?l    11-^    ;i'  I  M  '      t'.r 
I(  never  calls 

.    , i..il   iliffcr  a  little 

It    is  like    thai  kind   of 

r<  M.iaU  of)  lillll    iiiclts  the 

.  ••  es  to 
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DIOGIIAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF 
HUGO  GROTIUS. 

L 


TitB  remarkable  man  whose  history  wo  are  about  to 
present  to  our  readers  was  born  at  Delft,  in  Holland,  on 
Easier  Sunday,  10th  of  April,  1583.  He  presents  a 
signal  «xce|)tion  to  the  rule  which  obtains  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  i.e.,  that  precocious  children 
exhaust  their  mental  and  physical  powers  in  early  life, 
and  arrive  at  mature  ape  with  enfeebled  minds  ani  con- 
stitutions. Never  was  there,  perhaps,  a  more  wonderful 
development  of  the  mind  in  early  youth  than  in  the  case 
of  Hujfo  Grotius,  and  seldom  have  the  expectations 
formed  of  a  child  been  so  fully  realized. 

Grotius  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and 
enjoyed  every  advantage  in  his  early  education  that 
could  bo  procured  for  him  by  wise  and  judicious  parents. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  aim  of  his  father,  in  parti- 
cular, to  make  him  a  pious  as  well  as  a  learned  man,  so 
that  his  infant  mind  was  early  imbued  with  Christian 
princiiiles,  the  etfocts  of  which  were  visible  throughout 
his  subsequent  career.  Some  of  the  historians  of  Gro- 
tius assert  that  his  mother  held  the  faith  of  Home, 
and  that  when  only  twelve  years  of  age  (irotius  ear- 
neslly  sought  to  effect  her  conversion  from  a  creed 
which  he  felt  and  believed  to  be  erroneous.  We  arc 
told  that  the  attempt  was  successful,  and  thus  we  may 
conclude  that  amid  more  important  benefits,  he  was  the 
instrument  of  increasing  domestic  happiness  and  unity. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  however,  we  find  Grotius 
himself  evidently  leaning  towards  the  opinions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  anil  endeavouring  by  arguments 
which,  even  in  his  hands  are  feeble  and  unsatisfactory, 
to  apologize  for  some  of  the  prominent  errors  of  that 
church.  But  to  return  to  the  period  of  his  infancy,  we 
must  state  that  he  displayed  such  extraordinary  capacity 
that  he  was  soon  spoken  of  among  learned  men  as  the 
prodigy  of  the  age.  The  poet  Barla>us  said  that  the 
childliood  of  Grotius  astonished  all  the  old  men. 
Daniel  Heinsius  maintained  that  Grotius  was  a  man 
from  the  moment  of  liis  birth,  and  never  had  discovered 
any  signs  of  childhood.  John  Douza  celebrated  him 
in  verse,  and  said  that  he  could  scarcely  believe  that 
the  great  Erasmus   promised   so  much   as   the  young 


Grotitn. 
of  1 
that 

nml 


Mritrsitu,  Gilnt,  .nnd   Inac  PonlmiM  utinkn 

d 


and    wonderful 

II  by  him  in  hit 

At  «  very  enrljr 


be    fit    111  ired    with    ( 

!■    ti  .  tiiimI    of    tL'-       ,..    .    iiU.       Tlir-     lii 

such   high  ex 
'  .    I  lived  by  the  cli..  . 

iiip:,    \\\^    tiKte,    judgment,    n 
nieniory.      Some    l.ntin    \er^<,    v.,,,; 
riijlith  year  are  said  to  be  (till  extant 
nge  he  was  sent  to  school  at  the  Hngue.     Ho  boarded 
with  .Air.  Utcnpobard,  a  celebrated  clergyman  amon^  the 
Arminians,  and  to  his  connexion   with  that  i, 

for  whom  he  formed  a  strong  attachment,  n  .«• 

proceedings  of  his  after  course  may  probably  be  attri- 
buted. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  (or,  as  son  n 

sent  to  the  university  at  I.eyden,  »\  «■ 

the  most  learned  seminary  in  Europe.    Hi n-  lio  loiitmiied 
three  year*,   residing   in  the  lioii'c  of  .Tmm!ii«i  a  (!i«tin- 
■ir of  Divinity;    ■  -  v 

.ittrution  and  r.  ;• 

eiiiiiieiil  iiioii.     Whin   he   had  on\\  nf 

fourteen,  (irotiiis  defrndrd  jiiiblir  t:  --, 

philosophy,  and  ju:  }, 

applause,  while  he  i  I 

attainments  far  beyond  his  years.  About  this  time  ho 
published  some  elegant  Liitin  verses,  and  also  a  Greek 
ode  addressed  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  During  the 
same  year  (1597),  he  accompanied  Count  Justin  of 
Nassau  and  the  grand  pensionary  Bamevcldt  to  the 
court  of  France.  Henry  the  Fourth  received  the 
young  scholar  graciously,  decorated  him  with  a  gold 
chain,  to  which  was  appended  a  portrait  of  the  monarch, 
and  showing  him  to  his  court  said,  "  V'oild  le  miracle  de 
la  HoUande  !"  Grotius  remained  in  the  French  capital 
nearly  a  year,  and  was  loaded  with  the  most  flattering  dis- 
tinctions. The  young  prince  of  Condd  took  great  plea- 
sure in  his  society,  and  named  him  his  secretary,  but  the 
entreaties  of  his  friends  induced  Grotius  to  return  to 
Holland,  and  he  departed  for  his  own  home  after  havinir 
taken  his  degree  of  LL.D.  at  the  in'  !■(■-• 

From  some  unexplained  cause  Grot 
celebrated  President  de  Thou  during  Ins  slay  in  I'ari:!, 
but    a    friendly  correspondence    afterwards    spmng   np 
between  them.     De  Thou  in  vain  attempted  t 
his  young  friend  from  entering  on  the  path  i  : 
controversy  to  which    he  was  strongly  incliut.l.     The 
violent  dissensions  theu  existing  between  the  followers 
of  Calvin  and  Arminius  excited  the  zeal  of  (Jrotiu-. 
made  him  consider  it  as  a  duty    to  advocate  wli.r    .  . 
believed  to  be  the  truth,  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  his 
church,  and  those  to  whom  he  owed  obedience. 

Grotius,    who   had    resolved    to   make    the    law    his 
profession,  was  called  to  the  bar  in   1590,  ami  pK  n!.-.l 
his  first  cause  at  Delft,     but  while  dil 
in  the  studies  connected  with   his   prot.  < 

found  time  to  superintend  the  publication  of  some 
learned  works,  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  press. 
The  first  of  these,  commenced  when  he  was  only  four- 
teen years  old,  was  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of 
iMartiauus  Capella.  Rightly  to  understand  Capolla, 
Grotius  needed  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  -• '•  >  ■  • -, 
and  Burigny,  his  biographer,  cannot  help  - 
that  the  learned  Scaliger  had  some  hand  in  t!.v  ... 
taking,  though  we  find  that  Scaliger  was  one  of  those 

who  bestowed   the  most  flattering   encor- •   ■  "    '*'" 

young  author,  and  celebrated  in  verse  t 
of  such  a  work  by  a  child  of  fifteen,     li  ■  -^ 

that  Grotius  took  no  money  from  his   ;  > '^t 

only  required  a  hundred  copies  of  the  worn,  i..uMii-..m<Iy 
bound,  to  present  to  his  friends.  His  next  work  was  a 
translation  into  Latin  of  a  work  on  Navip-ition,  «hich 
showed  his  profound  acquaintance  with  mathematics. 
This  he  dedicated  to  the  Kepublic  of  Venice.     The  year 
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[Jakoary  is, 


Latin 't: 
Gr> 

thr 

and    rrii 
Jeorotd  : 
his   I    ■•  - 
writ       - 
nil!' 
nr  r 


•   on   Astro- 

...111  two  hun- 

ut'  Cliiist,  willi    Cicero's 

it     hat    I'lMMi    |>ro«crToH. 


<-    |iart9    supplii'd    by    (irotius    bc-in)|^ 

:   lior  to  thuM"  written  by  Cicero,  while 

.  1.  I'll    an    aeqiiaiiitanre   with    Hal>l>inic.il 

-  .1.1  knowledge  of  Arabic.     When  (irotitis 

work  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 

e  coinplimentarv  remark  from  more  tlian 


oni-  Ir.irntHl  writer,  that,  altiiough  so  young,  lie  }iad 
arroni|)lished  by  force  of  genius  and  labour  what  few 
could  do  in  the  flower  of  their  ago.  Grotius  received 
these  honoiirsi  very  modestly,  and  acknowledged  the 
•stiitanec  of  his  father  in  some  of  thei>e  works. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  young  author  was  aston- 
ishing the  world  with  his  profound  learning,  he  found 
time  to  indulge  his  taste  for  poetry.  Besides  lesser 
poems  he  wrote  three  tragedies,  Adam  in  bnnithment, 
CkriH  tufferinff,  and  the  Sloiy  of  Josfph  in  J-lgtfpt, 
Luider  aroused  Milton  of  h:tviiig  borrowed  from  the 
Mcood  of  these  tragedies.  Speaking  of  these  poetical 
corapositionf  one  of  his  biographers  remarks  that  an 
■  V  iig  the  Latin  poets  h.is  always  been 

-i,  whose  diction  is  alwavs  classical, 
wli  -  .Tre  ju<f ;  but  that  "those  who  are 

•ecu  -■/  tuAaof  the  banl  of  Avon,  will  not 

:ij.".ition8,  however  elegant  and  melli- 
.1,  l..ird." 

i  m-  iniHT\  KjHiuiion  of  Grotius  procured  for  him 
the  unsought  honour  of  being  appointed  Historian  to 
the  Republic;  and  his  brilliant  success  at  the  bar  led  to 
his  promotion,  at  the  age  of  twcntv-four,  to  the  im))or- 
tant  office  of  Advocate-General  of  Holland  and  Zealand. 
The  method  followed  by  Grotius  in  his  pleading  may 
be  gathered  from  the  advice  which  he  gave,  in  after 
years,  to  his  son.      He  ».iv« — 

T!  "iirrassed  by  the  little  order 

obs>  liom   you  speak,  mind   one 

thin  MX'  i'uikI  the  udvantiigc.     Distribute 

all    '  .1   uw  both   itides  under  certain   heails, 

»'  ^i;ly  in  your  memory;  and  whatever 

-,  refer  it  to  your  own  division,  und 
I 

That  his  employment  as  an  advocate,  notwithstand- 
ing the  honour  it  brought  him,  was  not  entirely  conso- 
nant with  his  feeling*,  appears  in  the  following  extract 
from  one  <if  li\  li-itir. : 

B««jdc-  .or  for  a  peaceful  man  • 

what   do"  Till  V    |iro<un'   him 

hatPfd  ft  •  whom  hi  idlacknow- 

ledgeincn;  ".and  not  iir  fruin  the 

public.  Alii!  !••  ihiii  tliut  the  time  K)H'iit  in  iliiiiirs  so  little 
a)(rp«able,  might  be  employed  in  aojuiring  otlKi.-i  more 
luvful. 

Soon  after  he  was  made  Advocate-General,  Grotius 

roar  '    '    "'  "  "       .of  the  first  families 

in    '  iim   is   that  she   was 

■1.      1  lie  most  pcrfrrt  harmony 

.  and   Cirotiur.  held   her  in   the 

iIht  of  |)oems  wore  written  in 

oo;  .TiiH  (irotins  himself  made 

'  .ind  also  in  French. 

I   with   a  professioiial 

.:<.     It  was   his   Frtedatn 

of  the   Dutch   to  trade  to 

1  controversy,  and  (irotius 

of  him   in   thr   rclebr.ited 

bcldm.      In    1613,    (irotms   was   niai!  irv  or 

■yndic  of   Rriitprd.-mi.  .Hid    fixed   his   r  i    that 

o'y.     Ill  !ije  year,  i  t  on  a 

Tni":nn  •  .,]  ti,   ri'v  l-.-i1:i-i 


high  privilege  to  form  a  personal  acquaintance,  at  the 
Knglish  court,  with  Isaac  Cauubon,  a  man  of  great 
worth  and  learning.  King  James  also  gave  Grotius  a 
most  honourable  reception,  and  was  charmed  with  hit 
iTsation  and  manners.  Casaubon  and  (irotius 
,  --.  >sed,  in  addition  to  their  mutual  learning,  another 
bond  of  sympathy  and  union.  They  both  longed 
earnestly  to  advance  a  scheme,  which  has  met  with  its 
supporters  in  later  times,  but  will  probably  ever  remain 
impossible  to  be  accomplished.  This  was  to  unite  the 
differing  views  on  religious  subjects,  and  to  bring  all 
Christians,  of  whatever  denomination,  to  profess  one 
and  the  same  creed.  Much  as  all  true  Christians 
desire  and  pray  for  unity,  it  cannot  be  promoted  bv  the 
sacrifice  of  prmciple,  and  such  a  sacrifice,  according  to 
the  system  of  (irotius,  would,  imdoubtedly,  have  been 
required  of  the  Protestant  church  generally.  Yet  that 
he  was  actuated  in  his  endeavours  by  the  best  motives, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  and  we  cannot  read 
Casaubon's  description  of  him,  at  this  period,  without 
feeling  that  he  must  have  been  a  singularly  gifted  and  a 
goo<l  man: 

I  cannot  say  enough  (says  this  eminent  individual,)  of 
my  felicity  in  enjoying  the  friendship  of  such  a  great  man 
as  Grotius.  O  that  incomparalilc  man!  I  knew  him 
Wforo:  but  fully  to  coiupreheml  the  excelli-iu-y  of  his 
divine  gi'uius,  one  must  sec  him,  and  hear  lii.s  conversation. 
ilis  countenance  si>euks  jiniliity,  and  his  discoui-se  discovers 
the  de«i>cst  le.Trniiig,  and  tlie  most  sincere  piety.  Think 
not  that  I  only  am  his  admirer ;  nil  learned  an<l  good  men 
entertain  the  same  sentiments  for  him,  particularly  the 
King. 

Ilounii>-G.ss  of  manners,  far  from  being  in  itself  a  mark  of 
sincerity,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  is  merely  the  natural 
expres-sion  of  one  eliamcter,  as  gontlenoss  is  of  another;  and 
it  Khoiilil  always  be  remembered,  that  to  connect  the  idea 
of  n  good  ijiiality  with  a  dis-ngrocable  appearance,  is  to  do 
injustice  to  the  character  of  virtue. 

A  JUDtciovs  observation,  a  rational  maxim,  a  generous  sen- 
timent, when  unatt'ectedly  introduced  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation, may  make  an  impression  on  those  who  are  not  in 
the  hnbit  of  tJiiuking  for  themselves. 


it  ; 

Ab< 

work   wiitch  appe 

tff  thr    ftrrnn,  or 


iaeflirciual  aa  to  bis  principal  object,  but  h»  deemed  it  a 


Tr  'ities  tliat  dispose  us  to  make  a  right  use  of  the 

k  "f  ni^uikiiid,  contribute   at   the   same  time  to 

iiu  i..!.--!-  iintl  knowledge.  The  heart  which  is  merely  selfish 
does  not  understand  the  language  of  benevolence,  ilisinter- 
estcdneKs,  and  gcnoi-osity,  and  therefore  is  very  liable  to 
misinterpret  it;  while  those  who  feel  themselves  capable 
of  great  and  worthy  actions,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  I)C- 
lieving  that  others  mny  do  so  too,  and  will  have  an  idea 
of  a  i-liiuacter  wliitli  can  hardly  ever  be  peri'eclly  uiider- 
Rtoixl  by  those  who  feel  nothing  like  it  m  themselves. — 
lluWDLKii's  Eitayi. 

TneiiK  is  a  kind  of  literature,  a  knowledge  fulsely  ho  called, 
that  deacrveth  not  to  be  pleaded  for.  ](ut  the  noble  and 
generous  improvement  of  our  understanding  faculty,  in  the 
true  coiitemjdatiiin  of  the  wisdom,  goodnes.4,  and  other  at- 
tributes of  God,  in  this  crcat  fabric  of  the  univerM.',  cannot 
easily  be  disp.irogcd,  without  a  blemish  ciut  upon  the 
Maker  of  it.  lioubtless,  we  may  as  well  enjoy  that  which 
(>od  liatb  cnmmunicnti'd  of  liims<'lf  to  his  creatures,  liy  tliis 
1.1  ![y  of  our  undeiiitajidiiiKS,  as  by  those  narrow 

Hi  iillii-B  of  our   si'iiws;  and  yet  nolxxly  count«  it 

t<i  III  will. i>< till  tu  hear  a  leason  played  upon  the  lute,  or  to 
smell  at  a  rusi.".  And  tliew  laiseil  imiirovemtnts  of  our 
iiiiiirul  niidi  i-k!.nii!;a  •,  iiiiy  l>c  US  Well  subsorvienl  and 
>•■  lit  in  our  inindn,  ns  the  nnliirul 

II  II  H  here  lielow  to  the  life  of  God 

ill  nur  lirarts.  Nay,  all  tine  knuwleilge  doth  of  itself  natu- 
rally tend  to  God,  who  is  the  fountain  of  it;  and  woiilil 
ever  lie  raising  of  our  souls   up  U|M>n  its  win  .  ilid 

not  we  detain   it,  and   liold  it  down,    in   i.  iieiis. 

All   |)1.  ■         '  :  i.in,  to  a  truly  iwiuijil.il  mind, 

cm  he  ,  is  but   matter  for  divinity  to 

'  13   llie  ouecn  of  all   those  inward 

il  :  and  all  pure  natural  knowledge, 

....     n ml  scienctfH,  are  her  handmaids,  that 

riac  up,  and  call  her  blessed. — CucwonTO. 
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LESSONS  FROM  CLOUDS. 

O  Tbuu  whou  haiuU  llm  lailK^I  IliuiuUr  rurm, 

Wliirt*'  wink'i  tti'-  «(i;rlwiiiil.  nti'l  wh"»r  t-rrnth  Ul«  ttorlM; 

Tr.- 

Aiul  hj  prkUc. 

o:  » 

To  *■ 

I'a*^  'itninit*  glow, 

Dr.  If 

/jtn.l  ImiIp, 

NATUne  and  grace-  iiuitually  illustratu  (;acli  othur. 
Every  object  in  Creation  points  our  attention  to  a 
hidden  cause,  by  wliii'.h  all  th(>  partn,  f^rcat  and  minute, 
arc  kept  in  order,  arc  directed  to  their  proper  purposes, 
and  rendered  subservient  to  the  whole  system.  From 
thence  revelation  fetches  many  of  its  aptcst  similitudes 
and  most  sublime  elucidations. 

If  nature  simply  maices  a  confession  of  divine  power 
and  wisdom,  in  her  origin  and  preservation ;  the  word 
of  God  sanctiKcs  all  her  works,  and  turns  them  into 
preachers  of  righteousness. 

The  humble  insect  which  crawls  in  the  dust,  and, 
guided  by  instinct,  provides  for  her  future  support, 
teaches  man  the  lesson  of  practical  prudence,  in  all  that 
concerns  his  temporal  and  eternal  welfare.  Notwith- 
standing his  elevated  rank  in  the  creation,  and  the 
enlarged  and  various  powers  with  which  he  is  endoweil, 
inspiration  sends  him  for  instruction  even  to  the  insects 
and  the  flowers  of  the  field.  From  contemplating  the 
economy  and  pursuits  of  animated  nature,  hij  mind  is 
raised  to  survey  the  wonders  which  arc  scattered  in  rich 
and  abundant  variety  above  him.  It  is  the  continuation 
of  the  same  lesson  of  wisdom ;  and  the  whole  is  de- 
signed to  render  inau  humble  and  vigilant,  steady  and 
prudent  in  all  the  concerns  of  human  life,  yet  aspiring 
to  higher  sceues,  and  seeking  an  inheritance  beyond  the 
skies. 

No  objects  are  more  striking,  though  none  are  more 
familiar,  than  Clouds.  They  are  perpetually  varying 
their  appearances,  and  frequently  indicate  the  grandest 
and  most  terrible  effects  in  the  atmosphere.  Now,  they 
arc  beheld  with  a  calm  and  pleased  eye,  which  follows 
them  in  their  wamlerings  and  changes,  delighted  at  the 
effects  produced  thereby  on  the  landscape  beneath,  and 
with  the  soft  tint  ditfused  over  all  the  cerulean  arch 
above. 

But  hnw  soon  docs  the  mind  collect  its  powers  into 
an  awful  contemplation  of  the  blackened  hemisphere ; 
and  behold  with  fearful  apprehension  the  portentous 
elements  gathering  together,  as  it  were,  in  battle  army, 
and,  in  the  language  of  our  great  ei)ic  poet, 

With  heaven's  artillery  fraught,  eonio  rattling  on, 

•     .     .     .      then  stand  front  to  frout, 

Hovering  a  »pnce,  till  winds  the  signal  blow 

T'j  join  tlioir  dark  encounter  in  mid-air. — Miltox. 

Of  all  the  objects  in  the  Ci-eation,  none  surely  supply 
such  a  grand  variety  of  imagery  for  poetical  description, 
as  the  clouds;  whence  we  find  the  father  of  song  often 
comparing  the  exploits  and  char.icters  of  his  heroes  to 
the  nature  and  actions  of  the  elements.  But  how 
feeble  and  contracted  is  iiU  the  beauty  and  elevation 
of  poetical  description,  when  compared  to  the  sub- 
limity contained  in  the  scriptural  adaptation  of  the 
same  imagery.  If  we  admire  the  art  with  which 
Homer  likens  his  heroes  to  a  tranquil  cloud,  what 
shall  be  said  of  that  description  which  figures  to  us  the 
Omnipotent  as  "  covering  himself  with  light  as  with  a 
garment;  ami  as  stretching  out  the  whole  expanse  of  the 
lienveus  for  the  curtiiin  of  his  pavilion  :  who  Inyeth  the 
beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters;  who  n)aj^eth  the 
clouds  his  chaiiot;  and  walketh  upoittho  win^s  of  the 
wind."     IVUm  civ.  ,W 

Here,  inc.eed,  the  idea  of  secnriqF  and  dominion  is 
expanded  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  compre- 
hension.    The   Almighty    is  intindaccd  not  merely  as 


"  ruling  the  whirlwind  an'  ,"  but  •• 

actually  walking,  with  lobc;  _,      .    ^.  ^,  upon  tba 

wings  of  the  wind. 

When  wo  behold  the  clouds  of  hf'avcn  flying  rapidly 
before  a  mighty  tempest,  we  may  endeavour  to  catcli 
the  force  of  the  magnificent  and  trerocndoua  idea  con- 
veyed  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmiit.     And  yet  the  pag« 

of  inspirnli'ir-  ''  r  In-yond  even  t'        ■• •■  ■ 

ing;and,  C'  :  the  variety  of  ' 

together,  etniin.iics   tiiem   into  an   obrnn  m    t; 
about  the  throne  of  God:      "A  fire  goeth  for 
hi;  >  V    -     •'         '  ■  ■   ,  round  about.     I 

earth  saw  and 


Ti., 


■resence  of  tV 


presence  of  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth."     i  li. 

In  the  prophetic  stvle  of  exhibiting  the  I) judg- 
ments upon  sinful  nations,  the  same  images  are  generally 
used,  but  with  a  heightened  effect,  as  well  to  mark  the 
certainty  of  the  event  predicted,  as  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  a  deep  sense  of  the  absolute  power  and  juntice  of 
God.  Thus,  in  the  prophecy  of  Nahum,  the  Divine 
Majesty  is  delineated  riding  in  the  gloomy  combustion 
of  the  elements,  as  figurative  of  his  dominion  over  all 
nations,  and  of  the  equity  of  his  proceedmgs  in  con- 
verting all  natural  and  moral  evil  to  the  punishment  of 
tha  wicked,  and  the  li  .f  the  righteous.  "The 
Lord  hath  his  way  in  t  ud  and  in  the  storm,  and 
the  clouds  are  the  dust  m  iin  tret.  T' 
at  him,  and  the  hills  melt,  and  the  • 

pr •    ■•■■    •' ■'  '   ■-'     "   ••■- 

c  1  the 

fii: .....  .    ,  ■■-,  and 

the  rocks  are  thrown  down  by  him."  — 6. 

This  picture  of  a  tempestuous  si  _     ;.  s  all  that 

is  terrible  in  nature, — the  conflict  of  electric  clouds  above 
pouring  forth  livid  sheets  of  fire,  and  the  loftiest  uKiun- 
tains  on  earth  sinking  away  into  nothing  at  the  mere 
touch  of  the  destructive  element.  Thus  does  the 
language  of  inspiration  represent  to  us,  under  the  most 
terrific  phenomena  in  the  creation,  the  agency  of  the 
.-Mmighty  in  the  moral  world,  and  the  faithfulness  of  his 
judgments  upon  the  sons  of  impiety  .ind  pride. 

Scripture  describes  the  changes  which  occtir  in  the 
moral  system  of  the  world  by  images  drawn  from  the 
corniptions  of  nature.  Thus  an  apostle,  writing  .igoinst 
the  deceivers,  in  his  time,  who  despised  dominion,  and 
spake  evil  of  dignities,  compares  them  to  "clouds  with- 
out water  carried  about  of  winds;  trees  whose  fruit  withcr- 
eth  without  fruit;  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the  nmts; 
raginp  waves   of  the  seo  foaming  on'    ''  ' —    ; 

wandering  stars  to  whom  is  rcscrvml  t 
ncsa  for  ever."     (Jude,  ver.  12,  13.)     W  .. 
an  ascendancy,  and  their  pernicious  prin> 

total  indifference  to  religious  truth  and  vir: -,  , ..,^i 

though  all  may  seem  quiet  and  serene  around,  the  still- 
ness is  portentous,  and  this  moral  lethargy  Is  the  sure 
sign  of  those  terrible  convulsions  which  shako  the 
mightiest  empires  to  their  foundations. 

Yet,  even  in  all  this  work  of  desolation — in  the  midst 
of  this   elemental  war,  there  will  be  many  to  perccire 
the  hand  of  God  directing  the  whole  for  universal  good, 
and  to  listen  to  "his  still  small  voice"  encouraging  them 
to  abide  in  his  mercy  till  the   indignation  be  overpast. 
Such  a  state  of  contemplative  serenity  may  be  happily 
imagined    from    an    account    related  by    the    soientitic 
traveller,  Don  Ulloa,  when  in  Peru,  for  the  ] 
measuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian  on  the 
Cofopaxi.    "  The  sky  was  generally  obscured  ■ 
foes ;    but  when  these  dispersed,  and    the    cloi  1 

nearer  the  surface  of  the  earth,  t' 
mountains  to  a  vast  distance,  reprt- 
our  rock,  H'k  '  '  .:id,  in  the   ■ 

happened  %■  o  horrid  n 

discnarircd  ti.v ...  ,  . ,   <  .m  Quitoa.. 

trio.-.    AVo  siu-  til.'   li.-lirnings  issue  from 

heard   the  thuuJors  r..ll   far  beneath   us.     .\ 

lower  regions   were  involved   in  tempests  of  thunder  and 

rain,  we  enjoyed  a  deliijhlful  seremty.     The  wind  wa< 
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huthttl.  Ih«  Av  VM  rlcAT.  nn<1  th«  oUfMiinc  ny*  of  the 

:p!ition  ii  thit  to  the 
!"iir  the  moment 
I    nature  appear 
III   tile  midiit  ot°  the  va«t  expanse   around    hira!     He 
IooVd  down  witli  a  r.ilm  nnd  steady  eye  upon  the  rolling 
t        i'»l,  lathir.  ■■*  of  the  ocean  into  moiintain- 

uiis  tteap»,  and  •  tlie  pride  of  the  forest  by  the 

root*.     The  pi  ler,  which  shakes  the  loftiest 

».lili,«..c    nil.)     -1-  -'.tiiffst     1iivtrt<,     ^iM'in>;     tn     liili) 


.      .,..,v..     .w...     ...V      ,,  ..     ..,>  „o     ,,.     c 

1  •portivo  fireworks  oitiibited  on  a  night 

In  like  manner  the  loult  raited  abore  the  \rorld,  and 
seated  in  the  hr  —  ''  '  n,  enjoys  the  tranquillity 
of  a   pure  ami  sphere,  while  the  rest  of 

mankind  are  at^uui'i  ty  ine  atorms  of  passion,  and 
(>crpltied  by  the  contentions  and  fall  of  nations. 
■       '  roar   and   the   fearful   expectations 

> ,  the  mind  that  is  elevated  above 
.  .iiiu,  auJ  frti d  from  the  eorniptinK  influence  of 
'.ires  and  follies,  looks  down  with  pity  upon  the 
miseries  which  it  csnnct  prevent,  at  the  same  time 
adoriiifr  Providence  for  producing  general  good  by 
means  which  superficial  observers  presumptuously  cen- 
sure as  unwise  aiul  iinjiict. 

It  is  the  hap;  rm  to  turn  distresses 

into  blessings,  :hc  storms   and   tem- 

pests of  1  of  instruciion  and  comfort.     But 

tl"-  .iL.'ii,i!  iture,  as  well  as  the   visitations  of 

1  ,  are  the  necessary  parts  of  an  organized  and 

!  iil.ui.     However  violent  and  destructive  such 

be  for  the  time,  they  are  calculated  to 

1 ^  'i-^r-rders,  and  by  a  strong  operation  to 

carry  off  -.    which,    by   accumulation,    would 

prwlucc    pi,  .......    and   death.      In  all  cases   wo   are 

tau)^ht  to  admire  that  wisdom  and  goodness,  which 
makes  even  evil  correct  itself,  and  after  raging  for  a 
period  with  the  utmost  violeocc,  become  gentle  and 
salutary  to  mankind.  The  atmosphere  appears  more 
beautiful  after  a  tremendous  storm,  and  the  clouds, 
«hirh  were  then  charged  with  fury  and  raged  with 
terror,  are  now   carried  about  by  evcrv  pentle  zephyr, 

•  'i  destruc- 

iially  pre- 

vstem 

.       ,    and 


prv»erk<itioii  ol 
ctninn^   hivr    r 


iivemment   and 
■  I  of  (,i)d.     Storms  and  perse- 
:;'t  it  from  the  vrrv  boQ-inning; 
^    only    served    to    -  i     the 

J  I")   root  them  deeper  ;  I,  and 

to   sprewi  forth   the   branches  with  a   more    luxuriant 
foliage. 

The   clouds  exhibit  a   very  remarkable  phenomenon 
ulnrli    till-    AIii.'.'l.v    lin^    .iilojitpd   as    a  covenant   sign 

V  this   globe   by  a  watery 

■  ■     of  the   Bible   rather  am- 

■  §  "  I  do  set,"  should  be,  according  to  a 

1  ,,,.„.  f  I  fijve  »pt  my  bow  in  t^ ' '  •" 

ft  'liMt  vanrf(iit«d  and  mii((n 

I  .ft     uf    till-      il.tl  I7MTI        flllit      Tl-.l. 


,  <um1  tii«  a«*uraiM.«  uf  uijr  ^r«c«  and  luviujj- 

'plate  this  glor: 
'1.  let   it   >>e  a'- 
»,Ui   a    ij,  . 
gml  Cre.i 
meat  tcmcmUit  mtrcy,  aud  m  ail  ibc  varieties  of  life, 


gives  peace,  taourlty,  and  t^rofort,  to  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  Him. 

Hereby  we  have  an  assurance  that  every  promise 
and  prophecy  contained  in  the  sacred  code,  shall  as  cer- 
tainly receive  a,  complete  accomplishment  as  tho  ele- 
ments discharge  their  regular  duties.  As  tho  earth  is 
replenished  and  rendered  fruitful,  by  the  continual 
action  of  the  air  and  distillation  of  the  clouds,  so  tho 
moral  world  is  regulated  by  an  unerring  Providence, 
and  all  its  mutations  are  subservient  to  a  predisposed 
plan  of  universal  good.  This  truth  is  admirably  though 
simply  expressed  in  the  following  stanzas  of  a  very  old 
Koglish  poet: 

Tlio  rajubowo  bending  in  tho  »kyo, 

Bedockto  with  sundry  howca, 
Is  like  the  scate  of  God  on  bye,^ 

And  socnis  to  tell  those  ncwcs : 
Tliat  OB  thereby  he  promised 

'!'•    '  '  ■    110  more. 

So  '  rist  hath  shed. 


ii, 


lii  uui    iu-;uilt  ir?>tore. 


Tlio  mistio  clowdo«  that  fall  somotyroe, 
Ar.  of  our  tyme, 

Biii  i>quito 

^^ .el 

So  arc  such  f.u  .> 

When  God  .  ..•^. 

tiBOii  ■,  Cnn-t-Morrovi; 

^■^  \na  \b^0. 

[Abridged  from  Buklkt'i  O/ory  of  Iht  //tawiu.] 


If  the  mind  bo  neglected  in  childhood,  and  wo  snOer  it  to 
]>aafi  from  wants  to  passions,  without  aviiilin"  ■■'••■-■  !•  s  of 
tho  interregnum  to  plant  in  it  certain  pov  ,,  or 

first  principles   that  slinll   fix   it  for  lifi',   i'  a  |,a 

hurried  away  by  tlie  torrent  of  tho  world,  lioiigion  is, 
therefore,  in  all  rcsjiects,  a  necessary  noi,i<  of  support,  which 
it  behoves  the  educator,  the  moralist,  the  legislator,  and 
the  politician,  to  emiiloy,  for  tho  purpose  of  fixing  the 
opinions  and  actions  oi  men  on  more  solid  I 


Mbk  liave  entered  into  a  desire  of  learning  and  knowledge, 
sometimes  upon  a  natural  curiosity  and  inquisitive  appetit«, 
sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds  witli  variety  ami  de- 
light; V  "  '■  ""  -ntand  ni  '  .me- 
tiines  t  :iiph  iu  w  r  iim; 
and  sel  ■■!  frn- rir  .,  .,  ,,,  ,„,,,  ,i,ji  gj 
ttatoH  !■  !!.' I  .  a  il  !livre  witc  sfiught 
in  knoN'  _  ..  .  u  ti  n.^t  a  ^archinK  and  rest- 
less spirit ;  or  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and  variahle  mind 
to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect ;  or  a  tower  of 
state,  for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  it«elf  upon  ;^r  a  fort,  or 
conimnndin?  ground,  for  strife,  or  contention ;  or  a  shop,  for 
IT'  ;  and  not  a  rich  storehouse  for  tlie  glory  of  the 
C'l  the  relief  of  man's  estate.  But  this  is  that 
wlllc-ll   %\  111   i:    '       '    ''       ''"            '             '     ' 

{ilation  and 
nit-'  1  • 


up.  111. 

■■|Hll<«ll 


l<c  unto  < 
■'■h,  while 


t.m- 

I  on- 

11.      Iii.wlieit 

ion,   that  end 

■   '■■  '■■■■-■  mid 

liow  much  ii'th 

1    iind    ui  t    of 

'   thrown  up  before 

.iiid  stooprtli  to  pick 

.   In  my  iiiraning,  as   was 

I'hy  down  fnim  henven  to 

Hut    in,  to  leave   natural   pliiloHO- 

knowb'di-o  only  to   innniiitni  and 

'   rl>n- 

1    to 

.1111  spc- 

I   to  pre- 

I,      I ■- 
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HEHBT  THE   EIOUTH   ORANTINO   A   CIUBTBR   1  MI-ANT   Or  BARBER-SCBGBONS. 

From  the  Tictun  bj  HoLiiilN  in  Btrbrr-SargeoDi'  HalL 


HOLBEIN  AND  HIS  WORKS. 

H. 

DuRiNO  his  longr  residence  in  England  Holbein  painted 
the  portrait  of  his  patron,  Henry  the  Eighth,  several 
times,  as  also  the  portraits  of  the  principal  persons  of 
the  court.  The  king  from  time  to  time  manifested  the 
great  esteem  in  which  he  held  his  artist,  and  npon  the 
death  of  Queen  Jane,  his  third  wife,  sent  him  into  Flan- 
ders to  draw  the  picture  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Milan,  widow  to  Francis  Sforr.a,  whom  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth  had  recommended  to  him  for  a  fourth 
wife ;  but  the  king's  defection  from  the  See  of  Rome 
happening  about  this  time,  he  preferred  a  Protestant 
princess.  Cromwell,  then  his  prime  minister  (for  Sir 
Thonus  More  had  been  removed  and  beheaded),  pro- 
po-ised  Anne  of  Cleves  to  him;  but  the  king  was  not 
inclined  to  the  match,  until  her  picture,  which  Holbein 
had  also  drawn,  was  presented  to  him. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  Holbein  illustrative  of  his 
hasty  temper,  and  the  favour  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  royal  master.  A  nobleman  of  the  first  quality  called 
one  day  to  see  the  artist  when  he  was  taking  a  portrait. 
Holbein  sent  to  beg  his  lordship  to  defer  the  honour  of 
his  visit  to  another  day  ;  which  the  nobleman  taking  for 
nn  affront,  rudely  pushed  open  the  door  and  went  up 
stairs.  Holbein  hearing  a  noise,  left  his  chamber,  and 
meeting  the  nobleman  at  his  door,  fell  Into  a  violent 
passion  and  pushed  him  backwards  from  the  top  of  the 
stairs  to  the  bottom  ;  but  immediately  calling  to  mind 

Vol.  XXIV. 


the  imprudence  of  his  conduct,  Holbein  escaped  from 
the  tumult  he  had  raised,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  the  king.  The  nobleman,  much  hurt,  though  not  ao 
much  as  he  pretended,  was  there  toon  after  him,  and 
upon  stating  his  grievance,  the  king  ordered  Holbein  to 
ask  pardon  for  his  offence.  But  this  only  irritated  tha 
nobleman  the  more,  who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  less 
than  his  life ;  upon  which  the  king  sternly  replied,  "  My 
lord,  you  have  not  now  to  do  with  Holbein  but  with  ra« ; 
whatever  punishment  you  may  contrive  by  way  of  revenge 
against  him,  shall  assuredly  be  inflicted  upon  younclf : 
remember,  pray  my  lord,  that  I  can,  whenever  I  pleaie, 
make  seven  lords  of  seven  ploughmen,  but  I  cannot  make 
one  Holbein  even  of  seven  lords. 

The  works  of  Holbein  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
besides  those  thst  are  genuine,  savs  Bryan,  a  number 
of  wretched  productions  are  attributed  to  him  which  are 
totally  unworthy  of  him.    Of  Holt>cin's  historical  works 


chiefly 
histori* 


little  is  known  in  England,  where 
employed  in  portraits,  or  in  what  may 
cal  portraits.  The  two  emblematical  sn' 
and  Poverty,  formerly  in  the  hall  of 
the  Steel-Yard,  are  extremely  doubtful 
works  in  England  the  most  considerable  is 
picture  in  Barber-Surgeons'  HaTT,  CrippI 
in  our  frontispiece),  of  Henry  the  Eighth  gr*utiiig  th« 
charter  to  the  Companv  of  Barber-Surgeons  ;  the  cha- 
racter of  the  king  is  admirably  represented,  and  all  the 
heads  are  finely  drawn.  Another  large  picture  by  Hol- 
bein is  in  the  hall  of  Bridewell,  repivsenting   ^ward 
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the    -  ng   to   the   Lord    Mayor   the    royal 

ehi  cnvr  up  his  palace  of  Bridewell  to 

jj^  ,  -nl  and  workhouse.     There 

,^  .  by  him  in  the  mansions  of 

the  nol.ility.  Al  Uasle,  m  the  town-house,  arc  eight 
uicjurx-s  of  the  Paasion  of  our  Saviour ;  and  in  the 
library  of  Uie  Uni»er»ity  •  Dead  Christ  painted  on  panel 
is  I&JI. 

The  celebrated  Dance  of  Death  seems  to  have  been 
desired  by  Holbein,  although  some  doubts  have  arisen 
as  to  the  fact ;  but  these  have  been  occasioned  bv  con- 
founding tiie  set  of  prints  of  the  Dance  of  Death 
engrav.d  bv  Matthew  Merian  after  a  much  older  master 
than  Holbein,  with  the  woodcuts  by  that  master  after 
his  own  designs ;  the  originals  of  which  are  preserved 
in  tlie  public  library  at  Basic. 

A*  an  engraver  on  wood  Holbein  deserves  particular 
notice.  He  is  snid  to  have  begun  to  practise  that  art  as 
early  as  1511,  when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  that 
before  his  departure  from  Switzerland  he  had  executed  a 
great  number  of  wood-cuts.  In  these  he  was  employed 
by  the  most  cilebrated  publishers  of  his  time,  at  Basle, 
2furicli,  Lyons,  and  at  Leyden.  Of  his  productions  as 
an  engraver  the  most  remarkable  are  the  following  :-— 
A  set  of  wood-cuts  known  by  the  name  of  Death's 
Dance  engraved  from  original  designs  by  Holbein; 
when  complete  it  consists  of  fifty-three  prints,  though 
it  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  above  forty-six.  They  are 
small  upright  prints  surrounded  with  a  border.  The 
first  impre4sion  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  made  in 
1530 ;  but  there  are  later  publications  of  tbcm,  particu- 
larly one  at  Lyons,  entitled,  Simolachri  Iliaturie,  e 
figure  delta  M<jyt-!,  in  Lyone  oppresso  Givv.  Frelluni, 
M.DXLIX.  They  have  been  copied  on  wood  by  an  old 
artist,  but  in  a  manner  very  inferior  to  the  originals. 
There  is  also  ascribed  to  Holbein  a  set  of  ninety  small 

cuts  of  '  ■'  ■ 'Vom  the  Old  Testament,  executed  in  a 

bold  m:i  •■,  yet  with  great  delicacy.     The  best 

impressiuii  m  int-se  was  published  at  Lyons  in  1539,  by 
Melchior  and  Gaspar  Treschel.  There  is  a  later  im- 
pression of  them  with  two  Latin  verses  in  praise  of  Hol- 
bein. This  set  was  copied  by  Hans  Brosamer  in  a  poor 
style.  Holbein  also  engraved  a  variety  of  vignettes, 
frontispieces,  and  ornaments  for  goldsmiths.  He  usually 
marked  his  prints  with  the  ciphers  IB  or  flf-,  or 
•ipicd  them  HANS.  HOLB. 

HoU>ein  painted  in  oil  distemper,  and  sometimes  in 
miniature ;  which  last  he  is  said  to  have  learned  in 
England  from  Lucas  Cornelli,  and  carri"-d  it  to  the 
highest  perfcrtion.  "  The  portraits  of  Holbein,"  says 
Bryan,   "  ar.  lied   hy  a  pure  and   simple  design, 

peculiarlv  (':  of  his  model;  his  carnations  arc 

lender  n:.  !  :  .  itn,!  his  lieads,  without  much  shadow, 
\xAtf  ti  ■■"-•• .  ^u-  ri-lief."  Anotlier  of  his  liiographers  says  : 
«  I!  ,-s  in  miniature  have  nil  the  force  of  oil  colours, 

ail  iJ  with  the  utmost  delicacy.     In  ^-eneral   he 

pami-'i   "11    ;  iund,  but  in  his  small  pictnri-s  frc- 

qnentlv  he   |  a  blue.     The  invention  of  Holbein 

wassu'r;--'-  ,1,  and  often   "■  'i  :   '■•••  <  v.  ,iiil,,ii 

was  rci  .  and  his 

His  pel...     —    -.-  -     liDKlydeli... 

wonaerful  degree  of  force,  he   tinished  his   piciun-s   with 

exl|lli^il<•  nc.itnewi,  an  1  hi';  r.imntions  nrre  life  itst-lf.     His 

f, :                                                                             •  :ii',  round, 
; ,  ,  und  also 

bv  :>  hiiuhiag." 

:  i   that    Holbein  painted  with 

;  ;  but  \a  a  portrait  of  the  artist  painted  by 

h  u.-n    in    the   .\nindc!ian    roUection,  he    is 

it  hand.     This 

•  the  tradition  : 

'•r  of  the  life  of  Holbein  subjoined  to  De 

■  mnririns  a  print  bv  Holbein  still  extant, 

'in  drawing  with  his  left  hand. 

"orgc  the  Second,  Queen  Caroline 

m  at    Kensington,  an   invaluable 

„;  !:,„.....  t  drawing's  of  the  portraits  of  the 


h: 

hil: 

i*pres< 

is  mt-! 

I 

I' 
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most  illustrious  personages  of  the  court  of  Henry  the 
Kitfhth.  "  How  they  came  there,"  s.iys  W'alpole,  in  his 
./lHft-</o.'«o^/'ar>i»»»i^,'*'isquite  unknown.  Alter  Holbein's 
deuth  thcv  had  been  sold  into  France,  from  whence  they 
were  bought,  and  presented  to  Churles  the  First  hy  .Mons. 
Linncouit.  Charl.'s  changed  them  with  William  lvu-1  of 
IVnibnike  for  a  St.  George  by  lUnhael,  now  at  Taris. 
Lord  I'einbroke  gnvc  them  to  the  Eurl  of  Arundel  ;  and  at 
the  disi>ersion  of  that  collection  they  might  be  bought  by 
or  for  the  king.  There  arc  eighty-nine  of  them,  a  few  of 
which  are  duplicates.  A  great  jiart  arc  exceedingly  fine, 
and  in  one  respect  preferable  to  his  finished  pictures,  as 
they  arc  drawn  in  a  bold  and  free  manner,  and  though  they 
have  little  more  than  the  outlines,  Wing  drawn  w  itii  rlialk, 
upon  a  paper  stained  of  a  flesh  colour,  and  scarce  shaded  nt 
all,  there  is  a  strength  and  vivacity  in  them  e<iual  to  the 
most  perfect  portraits.  The  heads  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Bishoj)  Fisher,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  and  Broke  Lord  Cobham, 
are  miuiter-pieces." 

The  same  writer  adds  that  the  pictures  were  first 
removed  by  the  Qticon  to  Richmond,  but  afterwards 
to  Kensington ;  "  but  this,"  says  his  lordship,  "  is  a 
very  iniproi>er  jilacc  for  them,  many  of  them  hnnRing 
against  the  light,  or  with  scarce  any,  and  some  so  high  as 
not  to  Ih;  discernible  ;  especially  a  most  graceful  head  of  the 
Duchess  of  Suftolk." 

Between  the  years  1792  and  1800  many  of  these 
portraits  were  admirably  engraved  in  the  style  of  the 
original  drawings  bv  Mr.  Bartalozzi,  with  descriptions 
by  Mr.  John  Chamb'criainc,  keeper  of  the  King's  draw- 
ings and  medals,  from  whom  we  learn  that  eariy  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third  these  valuable  drawings  were 
taken  from  Kensington  to  the  Queen's  House,  and  by  his 
majesty's  order  were  taken  out  of  "the  frames  in  which 
they  had  most  injudiciously  been  suffered  to  remain  for 
some  years,  and  were  bound  up  in  two  volumes.  Ac- 
cording to  Walpolc,  some  had  been  rubbed,  and  others 
traced  over  with  a  pen  on  the  outlines  by  an  unskilfal- 
hand.  In  an  old  inventory  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Lumley,  mention  was  made  of  such  a  collection  in  that 
family';  with  a  remarkable  note  that  it  had  belonged 
to  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  that  the  names  of  the  persons 
were  writicn  on  them  by  Sir  John  Chekc.  Most  of 
these  drawings  have  names  in  an  old  hand.  Walpole 
says  that  Vertue  the  engraver  had  undertaken  to  engrave 
these  portraits,  "and  after  spending  three  years  Jn  it 
broke  off,  I  do  not  know  why,  after  having  traced  off  In  oil 
paper  but  about  five  and  thirty.  These  I  boujiht  at  his 
sale :  and  thev  are  so  exactly  taken  us  to  be  little  inferior 
to  the  originals."  . 

Among  the  portraits  in  this  collection  are  the  distin- 
guished names  of  Colet.  dean  of  St.  Paul's  ;  Melanc- 
thon;  Sir  John  More;  Sir  Thomas  More;  and  Arch- 
bishop  Wnrcham,  the  friend  and  p.itron  of  Erasmus. 
In  allusion  to  the  drawing  of  Chancellor  .More,  Walpole 
MV".  "Holbein  was  equal  to  dignified  character;  he 
i-oiiM  express  the  piercing  genius  of  More,  or  the  grace  of 
Anne  Uoleyn.  Employed  by  More,  Holbein  was  employed 
as  he  ounht  to  he.  'I'liis  wiis  the  happy  inonient  ol  his 
pencil ;  from  paintinn  the  author  he  rose  U)  the  philosopher, 
and  then  sunk  to  work  for  the  king.  1  do  not  know  a 
■  -le  countenance  in  which  any  niftster  has  ponied  greater 
-.;v  of  exprcMion  than  in  the  drawing  of  Sir 'Ihoinas 
.•.;..i.-,'  nt  Kensington.  It  has  a  freedom,  a  iMildness  of 
thouxht,  and  an  aeuteness  of  ])eiietnition,  that  attest  the 
sincerity  of  the  reseuiblance.  It  is  Sir  Thomas  Moiv  in  the 
vigour  of  his  sense,  not  in  the  sweetness  of  his  plwiaaiitry. 
Here  he  is  the  unblemished  inngistrate,  not  that  aniialdo 
philosopher,  whose  humility  neither  i>f,wcr  nor  piety  could 
elate,  and  whose  mirth  even  martyrdom  could  not  sjioil. 
Here  he  is  rather  that  single  cniel  judge, whom  one  knows 
not  how  to  hate,  and  who  in  the  vigour  of  abilities,  ot  know- 
iedf  1   humour,  persecuted  others  in   defeiic*  of 

(UjM  ■  lat  he  himself  hail  exjiosed  ;  and  who,  cap»- 

ble    II    .  life   nt   the  price  of  his  sincerity,  y«t 

thoui^iit  ■  *  .u»  to  be  served  by  promoting  an  impos- 
ture ;  wl.     .jjlicd  over  Henry  and  death,  and  sunk  to 

be  the  acoompUo^At  least  the  dupe,  of  the  holy  maid  of 
Kent."  "^^  .    .    ^.        „ 

"  ■      ■  also  copied  this  portrait  m  his  collec- 

tjoi :._:  ,    iid  remarks  upon  \t»  peculiar  charac- 
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te>;  "  whore  the  artist  to  the  archness  of  a  lively  fancVi 
or  tho  coinplnccncy  of  a  Ix'iiign  miml,  has  most  jiiiliciouiily 
preferred  tlio  (li-lihcratiiii;  liMw  ami  tlio  (luii'itful  but  |>fiie- 
triitinjf  eye  of  the  jmlijc  on  the  heiifh,  sean-hiiij?  for  truth 
in  the  ffntmvs  iw  well  as  in  tiie  wonli  of  the  culprit  or 
witnesH  suppohu.l  to  be  in  Ilia  proaeiice." 

Mr.  I.oiii-i'  also  pivfs  a  iac-<iniile  of  another  portrait 
of  More,  l)y  Holbein,  in  which  is  brought  before  us 
the  .More,  not  of  Westminster  Hall,  but  of  Chelsea;  the 
More  of  Krasmns,  "conversinpf  affably  with  his  family, — 
his  wife,  bis  sou  and  (laUKhter-in-law,  bis  three  daughten 
and  their  hu^baudu,  and  eleven  ^rand-children  ;  no  man 
livini;  so  affectionate  to  his  children  a.s  be,  and  lovinj;  bis 
old  wife  as  if  she  were  a  youne  nuiid  ;  so  excellent  of  tem- 
per, that  whatsoever  bappeneth  that  could  not  lie  hel|>ed, 
he  Idveth  it  OS  though  nothing  could  have  happened  more 
linppily." 

In  speaking;  of  the  ehoire  of  subjects  in  this  collection 
of  drawings  by  Holbein,  Mr.  Lodge  says: — "The 
defects  of  it  were  in  a  great  measure  unavoiihilile  :  it  wos 
intended  rather  to  exhibit  choice  specimens  of  a  [larticular 
master,  than  portraits  of  distini;uisne(l  diaracters.  It  pre- 
8ent.s,  therefore,  a  motley  mixture  of  eminence  and  obscu- 
rity ;  of  the  resemblances  of  princes,  heroes,  and  statesmen, 
who  never  could  have  been  fiirj;otten,  witli  those  o(  inof- 
fensive country  gentlenien  and  their  wives,  of  whose  very 
existence  we  sliould  have  remained  ignorant,  but  for  the 
immortjklizing  pencil  of  Holbein." 

This  great  artist  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  of  the 
plague,  at  London,  in  15.')4;  some  think  at  his  lodgings 
in  Whitehall,  where  ho  had  lived  from  the  time  that  the 
king  became  his  patron  ;  but  Vertue  rather  thought  at 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  house  in  the  priory  of  Christ 
Church  near  AUigate,  then  called  Duke's  IMace.  Strypc 
says  that  he  was  buried  in  St.  Catherine  Cree  Church  ; 
but  this  seems  doubtful,  for  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Anuidel,  the  great 
patron  of  artists,  was  desirous  of  erecting  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Holbein,  but  gave  up  tho  intention, 
because  he  was  unable  to  discover  the  place  of  the 
artist's  interment. 


LinEnrv  of  sjieech  is  good,  liberty  of  action  better,  hut 
liberty  of  thouj-ht  best  of  all;  for  the  worst  of  all  sliackle* 
are  thosic  riveted  into  the  soul. 


DooMtTisM  often  results  from  a  full  and  serious  conviction 
of  truth  in  a  strong  understanding,  joined  to  an  arrogant  or 
irritable  temper. 


Matter  is  sublime  or  beautiful  only  as  it  is  significant  of 
mind.  Here  pleasure  is,  as  in  every  other  case,  made 
instrumental  to  the  moral  |)urpose3  of  our  being.  While 
the  oI)jects  of  the  material  world  are  made  to  attract  our 
lnfai\t  eyes,  there  are  latent  ties  by  which  they  reach  our 
hearts;  and  wherever  they  afford  "us  delight,  they  are  al- 
ways the  signs  or  expressions  of  hiijher  qualities,  by  which 
our  moral  sensibilities  are  called  forth.  It  may  not  be  our 
fortune,  perhaps,  to  be  born  amid  its  nobler  scenes.  But 
wander  where  we  will,  trees  wave,  rivers  flow,  mountains 
ascend,  clouds  darken,  or  winds  animate,  the  face  of  heaven  ; 
and  over  the  whole  scenery  the  sun  sheds  the  cheerfulness 
of  his  mominsf,  tl\e  splendour  of  his  noon-day,  or  the  ten- 
deniess  of  his  evening  light.  There  is  not  one  of  these 
features  of  scenery  which  is  not  fitted  to  awaken  us  to  moral 
emotion ;  to  lead  ns,  when  once  the  key  of  our  imagination 
is  struck,  to  trains  of  fascinating  and  endless  imagerj' ;  and 
in  the  indulgence  of  them  make  our  bosoms  either  glow 
with  conceptions  of  mental  excellence,  or  melt  in  the  dreams 
of  moral  good.  Even  upon  the  man  of  the  most  unculti- 
vated tjiste,  the  scenes  of  nature  have  some  inexplicable 
charm :  there  is  not  a  chord,  perhaps,  of  the  human  heart, 
which  may  not  be  wakened  by  their  influence;  and  I  l>e- 
lieve  there  is  no  man  of  genuine  taste  who  has  not  often  felt, 
in  the  lone  majesty  of  nature,  some  unseen  spirit  to  dwell, 
which,  in  his  bappier  hours,  touched,  as  if  with  magic 
hand,  all  the  springs  of  his  moral  sensibility,  and  rekindled 
in  his  heart  the  original  conceptions  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual excellence  of  liis  nature. —Alisox. 


GROUND-ICE. 
I. 

fv  offering  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  a  subject  «hirh 
has  b<'en  viewed  with  incredulity  by  many  vm.,  rf".  ,i 
observers,  we  may  adopt  tho   language  of  n  ;i 

(tho    Hev.    Mr    Vi.,!.,!..'*    ul,„     1,-,,    , ,, „„.., 

valuable  >•  ft    ig 

always  del:,  .:  .»..-.. .   »^,j 

the  Author   ol  , 

unbounded  exi  r 

standin;;  and  reji»>n.  i 

of  the  immensity  ot 

immense  striiles  that  have  ., 

properties  of  mutter,  wen  t 

only  on   tl  ;  and    i\: 

if  tlie  mill  i  will  look  ' 

profountl    riir.ircm-s   nicrny  as  forming  the    riM<'    i  . 

of  that   more   |)crfect    knowledge   which   they    will 

reached." 

Every  one  who  has  watched  the  freezing  of  a  lake  or 
pond,  or  any  other  collection  of  still  water,  must  be 
well  aware  that  the  ice  begins  to  form  on  the  surface 
in  thin  plates  or  layers,  which  on  the  continuance  of 
the  frost  gradually  become  thicker  and  more  solid,  until 
the  wafer  is  affected  in  a  downward  direction,  and  be- 
comes, perhaps,  a  solid  mass  of  ice.  This  is  universally 
the  case  in  stagnant  water,  but  it  has  been  repeatedly 
proved,  that  in  rapid  and  rugged  streams,  the  process  of 
freezing  is  often  very  different.  In  direct  opposition,  at 
it  would  seem,  to  the  laws  of  the  propagation  of  heat, 
the  ice  in  running  water  frequently  begins  to  form  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stream,  instead  of  the  top;  and  thii 
fact,  while  it  is  received  with  doubt  by  some,  even 
among  the  scientific,  is  frequently  attested  by  those 
whose  business  leads  them  to  observe  the  phenomena 
connected  with  rivers.  Millers,  fishermen,  and  wator- 
nien,  find  that  the  masses  of  ice  with  which  many  rivers 
are  crowded  in  the  winter  season,  rise  from  the' bottom 
or  bed  of  the  stream.  They  say  that  they  have  seen 
them  come  up  to  the  surface,  and  have  also  borne  them 
up  with  their  hooks.  The  under  part  of  these  masses 
of  ice  they  have  found  covered  with  mud,  or  encrusted 
with  gravel,  thus  Waring  plain  marks  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  ice  had  rested.  The  testimony  of  people  of 
this  class  in  our  country,  agrees  with  that  of  a  siiminr 
class  in  Germany,  where  there  is  a  peculiar  term  made 
use  of  to  designate  floating  ice,  i.e.,  grundeis  (ground- 
ioe). 

The  examples  given  of  the  formation  of  ice  at  the 
bottom,  are  very  numerous.  Such  as  relate  to  our  ovtn 
country  will  be  first  selected. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  Tor  the  j'car  1835, 
is  a  memoir  by  the  Uev.  James  Farquharson,  on  the 
formation  of  ground-ice  in  the  river  Don  and  Leoc!  nl. 
The  following  particulars  arc  on  that  gentlen m  s 
authority : — 

The  ice  formed  at  the  bottom  of  streams  does  not 
resemble  the  solid  glass-like  plates  which  are  formed 
on  the  surface.  It  has  nearly  the  aspect  of  the 
aggregated  masses  of  snow,  as  tiiey  are  seen  floating 
in  rivers  during  a  heavy  snow  shower;  but  on  re- 
moving it  from  the  water,  it  is  found  to  be  of  a  n  ^i 
firmer  consistence  than  these,  although  never  appri ,. 
ing  to  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  surface  ice.  It 
is  a  cavernous  mass  of  various  sized,  but  all  small, 
pieces  or  crystals  of  ice,  adhering  together  in  an  .■<;';i- 
rently  irregular  manner,  by  their  sides  or  angles  or 
points  promiscuously.  Both  the  firmness  of  the  adhe- 
sion, and  the  dimensions  of  the  interstices,  are,  how- 
ever, greatly  modified  bv  the  intensify  and  continuance 
of  the  previous  cold.  When  the  ice  begins  first  to  fonn 
on  the  bottoms  of  the  streams,  if  presents  a  rudely  sym- 
metrical appearance,  which  for  illustration  m.ty  be  com- 
pared to  little  hearts  of  cauliflowers,  fixed  in  the 
bottom,  having  a  similar  uniform  circular  outline,  and  a 
protuberance  in  the  centre,  with  coral-like  projcctiona. 
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Tbete  piece*  have  a  >niuiiig  siIvitv  aipoct;  they  are 
disperwid,  at  fint  irregularly,  in  small  iiiinibers,  but 
incr«a««,  both  in  size  and  numbers,  till  the  nholc 
bottom  i«  covered,  and  if  the  frust  continues  severe, 
prow  in  height,  but  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  so  as 
to  obliterate  the  earlier  somewhat  synimctrical  shapes, 
till  the  streams  are  raised  high  above  their  former 
leTo!«,  and  frw^iientlv  made  to  overflow  their  banks. 

to  the   ground-ice  to   which  the 
all.  :*,  U  a  better  one  even  than  that 

of  the  (.irniians.  In  a  district  where  it  occurs  almost 
every  winter,  and  often  rei>eatcdly  during  that  season, 
and  where  many  of  the  rivers  are  crossed  by  menus  of 
fords,  its  existence  influences  too  much  their  economical 
■rrangementa  not  to  excite  their  particular  attention, 
especially  as  many  horses  refuse  to  enter  any  stream 
even  slightly  impeded  by  it,  being  greatly  alarmed  by 
the  pieces  which  break  and  float  up  from  the  bottom  by 
the  action  of  their  feet.  A  substance  with  which  all 
are  so  well  acquainted,  is  known  by  an  appropriate 
name.  It  is  called  ground-gru;  gru  being  the  term 
applied  to  snow  saturated  with,  or  swimming  in,  water. 

The  formation  of  groimd-gru  occurs  only  when  the 
temperature  of  the  whole  mass  of  water  is  reduced  to, 
or  nearly  to,  32",  the  temperature  of  the  air  being 
several  degrees  below  that  point.  It  is  preceded  by  a 
continuance  for  some  time  of  a  clear  state  of  the  sky. 
But  while  fcrming  under  the  continuance  of  a  cloudless 
sky,  its  increase  is  impeded  during  the  day,  but  when  a 
densely  clouded  state  of  the  sky  occurs,  and  continues 
for  twenty-four  hours,  the  gru  becomes  detached  from 
the  bottom,  and  floats  down  the  stream.  Should  the 
temperature  of  the  air  continue  low,  with  a  clouded  sky, 
or  get  lower,  the  ground-gru  is  not  renewed,  but  the 
river  is  speedily  frozen  over  at  the  surface.  In  fact,  it 
frequently  occurs  in  frosty  winters,  that  the  rivers, 
filled  and  so  impeded  by  ground-gru,  as  to  bo  raised 
above  their  banks,  are  found  returned  into  their  natural 
channels,  and  there  frozen  over  at  the  surface,  but  flow- 
ing over  a  clear  bottom,  in  a  space  of  time  so  short  as 
to  ap!>ear  very  wonderful  to  those  who  have  not  inves- 
tigated the  cause.  The  process  is  named,  by  the 
country  people,  \hc  flitting  of  the  ice. 

Some  interesting  observations  on  the  same  subject 
were  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eisdalc,  and  read  by  him 
before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Perth,  in  December, 
1831,  being  subsequently  communicated  to  Jamkson's 
Ntm  Kdinburgh  Philosophirnl  Journal.  From  thence 
we  gain  the  following  particulars.  Ground-ice,  as  ob- 
served by  .Mr.  Eisdale,  is  produced  only  in  the  most 
rapid  and  rugged  streams:  it  commences  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  and  extends  upwards  to  the  surface.  lie 
speaks  of  that  kind  of  ice  as  being  well  known  in  all 
northern  climates  from  its  annoying  effects  in  obstruct- 
ing all  works  which  are  carried  on  by  the  impelling 
power  of  water.  When  ice  collects  on  the  surface  of 
mill-itreams,  it  is  easily  managed  and  broken  up,  but 
when  ground-ice  forms,  the  case  is  perfectly  hopeless, 
the  streams  being  obstructed  and  gorged  up  from  the 
rery  bottom.  This  kind  of  ice  is  called  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  "  lappered  ice,"  an  epithet  which  the  common 
people  apply  to  the  natural  coagulation  of  milk.. 

r  ;>pearancc  of  this   ice  at   Perth  occurs   on 

tl"  !  of  a  severe  frost,  Wfore  the  true   ice  has 

f***!*    i.  -ess  in  advancing    from  the  sides  to 

the  c«n:  river:    nearly  the  whole  body  of  the 

stream  abuvt-  tiir  bridge  is  then  occupied  by  large  irre- 
gular nustri  of  floatmg  ice  of  very  considerable  thick- 
ness, far  beyond  anything  that  could  be  efltcted  by 
the  natural  operation  of  the  frost  in  surface  freezings. 
These  masses  are  formed  in  the  most  rugged  currents, 
adhrr  r...  i„  the  projecting  rocks,  and  rough  inequalities 
■'  '•  «nd  increasing  upwards,  till  their  bulk 

""'■  •p«'cific  gravity  as    compared    with  water, 

•Mbie  the  atream  to  tear  ihcm  from   their  fastenings. 


and  hurry  them  down  the  nvn;  until  being  stopped  by 
the  flow  of  the  tide,  they  became  closely  compacted  to- 
gether, and  agglutinated  by  the  frost,  by  which  means 
great  obstacles  are  presented  to  navigation.  A  curious 
example  of  the  formation  of  the  ground-ice  was  rciaied 
to  .Mr.  Hisdalc  by  a  miller  in  the  western  part  of  Scot- 
land. During  a  severe  frost,  when  the  mill-lead  was 
entirely  free  from  any  kind  of  ice,  the  miller  had  occa- 
sion one  day  to  lop  some  branches  from  a  tree  which 
overhung  the  lead;  one  of  them  fell  into  the  water,  and 
was  left  there,  as  he  did  not  apprehend  ony  ill  conse- 
quences from  so  trifling  an  occurrence.  Next  day,  how- 
ever, to  his  astonishment,  the  water  was  turned  entirely 
out  of  the  lead,  and  had  overflowed  a  large  portion  of 
an  adjoining  meadow.  On  proceeding  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  he  found  that  a  solid  barrier  of  ice  had  been 
formed  across  the  lead,  where  the  branch  had  fallen 
in,  so  as  completely  to  prevent  any  water  from  passing, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  lead  was  free  from  ice. 

Mr.  Knight,  the  celebrated  botanist,  has  related  an 
observation  which  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it  seems  in 
some  respects  to  afford  a  clue  to  the  secret  of  the  for- 
mation of  ice  in  the  bottom  of  rivers;  he  says: — 

1  first  witnessed  the  exlHcncc  of  ice  in  the  bottom  of 
tl>c  water  in  the  river  Teme,  which  passes  near  my  resi- 
dence in  Hcrcfordsliire.  In  a  morning  which  succeeded 
an  intensely  cold  night,  the  stones  in  the  rocky  bed  of 
the  river  appeared  to  be  covered  over  with  frozen  matter, 
which  reflected  a  kind  of  silvery  whiteness,  and  which 
upon  examination,  I  foimd  to  consist  of  numerous  frozen 
spicula,  crossing  each  other  in  every  direction,  os  in  bnow, 
but  not  luving  anywhere,  except  very  near  the  shore, 
assumed  the  state  of  firm  compact  ice.  The  river  was  not 
at  this  time  frozen  over  in  any  part;  but  the  temperature 
of  the  water  was  obviously  at  the  freezing-point,  for  small 
pieces  of  ice  had  cverywnere  formed  upon  it  in  its  more 
Btagiiant  parts  near  the  shores;  and  upon  a  mill-pond,  just 
above  the  shallow  stream  (in  the  bottom  of  which  1  had 
observeii  the  ice),  I  noticed  millions  of  little  frozen  spicula 
floating  upon  the  water.  At  the  end  of  this  mill-pond  the 
water  fell  over  a  low  weir,  and  entered  a  narrow  chaimel, 
where  its  course  was  olistnicted  hv  points  of  rock  and  large 
stones,  lly  these,  numerous  eddies  and  gyrations  were 
occasioned,  which  apparently  drew  the  floating  spicula 
under  water;  and  I  found  the  frozen  matter  to  accumulate 
much  more  abundantly  upon  such  imrfs  of  thi'se  stones  as 
stood  opposed  to  the  current,  where  that  was  not  very  rapid, 
below  the  little  falls  or  vcryrapid  parts  of  the  river.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  liave  accumulated  in 
very  lar^-e  quantities  if  the  weather  had  continued  sufli- 
ciently  cold ;  for  I  had  previously  heard  from  persons  of 
respectable  chnmcter,  who  had  no  interest,  nor,  I  believe, 
intention  to  deceive  me,  that  during  a  long  and  severe  frost 
some  years  ago,  before  I  became  an  inhabitant  of  my  pre- 
sent house,  the  whole  bed  of  the  river  in  the  jmrt  atwve- 
mentioned  ha<I  been  covered  over  with  a  thick  coat  of  ice. 
iiut  it  was  not  till  the  month  of  February  that  I  witnessed 
the  ap)>nrent  dciiosltion  of  ice  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
descrilH'd ;  and  as  the  day  afterwards  became  bright,  the 
spicula  stKui  ceased  to  form,  and  the  ice  to  accumulate;  and 
before  the  middle  of  the  day  the  greater  pait  of  it  had  dis- 
appeared. 

Upon  some  large  stones  near  the  shore,  of  which  ports 
were  out  of  the  water,  and  upon  pieces  of  native  rock, 
under  similar  circumstances,  the  ice  beneath  the  water  had 
acquired  a  firmer  texture,  but  appeared  trom  its  whiteness 
to  liavc  been  first  formed  of  congregated  spicula,  and  to 
have  sul>se<|uently  frozen  into  a  firm  mass,  owing  to  the 
lower  temperature  of  the  stone  or  rock.  Ice  of  this  kind 
extended  m  a  few  places,  eighteen  inches  from  the  shore, 
and  lay  three  or  four  inches  from  the  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  did  not  diaaolve  near  so  rapidly  as 
that  which  was  deposited  upoD  stones  mors  distant  from 
the  shores. 

The  fact,  of  which  the  above  instances  give  abundant 
evidence,  had  been  noticed  by  fishermen  and  others, 
long  before  it  became  the  subject  of  discussion  with 
scientific  men. 

In  the  year  17$0,  when  the  atmosphere  was  at  the 
tcmperatiii  *■  r!y  IC  Fahr.,  a  person  nsmed  Hnles 
saw  at  Te  ;iic  surface  of  the  Thames,  near  the 
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bankH,  covered  with  a  layer  of  ice  one  third  of  an  inch 
ill  tliickne^s.  Thrre  wan  also  at  tho  name  timo,  a 
■second  layer  brlow,  of  greater  thickncm,  which  fol- 
lowed the  depth  of  tlio  river,  as  it  adhered  to  the 
bottom.  Tliin  sheet  was  united  to  the  ii])per  one,  even 
on  the  water-side;  but  it  was  (rraduaiiy  separated  in 
proportion,  as,  in  proocedin(f  into  the  river,  the  depth 
of  the  water  increased.  It  was  not  solid  as  the  first, 
and  was  mixed  with  sand,  and  even  stones,  which  the 
flakes  sometimes  carried  with  them  in  their  movement 
upwards. 

A  few  more  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  ground- 
ico  in  rivers,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  circumstance  is 
explained  by  scientific  men,  will  bo  given  on  another 
occasion. 

.     .     .     .     The  spirit  of  domentic  peace, 
ThoiiKh  calm  and  );ent1o  as  the  hruoding  dovo 
And  ever  niumiiiriiip;  forth  a  ciiiiet  son);, 
Giinrda  powerful  as  the  sword  of  Cherubim, 
The  liullowed  porch.     She  hath  an  heavenly  smile, 
That  sinks  into  the  sullen  soul  of  vice, 
And  wins  him  o'er  to  virtue. — Wilsoh. 


WnsRB  ther*  are  no  roads  there  are  always  many  ways. 


Queen  hat  the  powert  of  all  the  otii'  '  the 

Khijjht,  it  is  not  neces^.-irv  to  rhoose  a  ;  .ok  ; 

but   that   it   may   be  in   choose   a    Kii  .  :  '    '  ii 

account  of  his  peculiar  ^  power.      We  \\:\--'    u<  <  n 

reminded  by  a  correspondent,  .NIr.  K.  J.  Callow,  that  it 
may  happen  that  the  player  advancing  his  pawn  to  the 
eighth  9(|iiaro  and  claiming  a  Queen,  would  stale-mate 
his  adversary  ;  while  by  claiming  a  liishop  in  one  caae, 
and  a  liook  m  anotlier,  he  may  win  the  game.  Our  cor- 
respondent has  invented  two  such  positions,  which  are 
given  below.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  solutions  that  in 
either  case  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much  u-'  ■■■■  •  -wer  ; 
for  the  Queen,  combining  the  moves  of  t  and 

the  Hook,  leaves  no  move  to  the  adverse  Kmu,  aii>i  con- 
sequently he  is  stale-mated. 

I.    Whitt  to  move,  and  to  ch*ck-mat«  in  two  mov*t. 


Amono  the  fathers  of  the  Arabian  philosophy  may  be  num- 
bered Honain,  an  eminent  Christian  physician,  who  trans- 
luted  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  and  other  Ijieek  authoi-s,  into 
Arabic.  Ho  flourished  in  the  ninth  century,  under  thi' 
ctdiph  Al-Mamon,  who  was  not  only  nn  illustrious  patron 
of  learning,  hut  was  himself  no  mean  adept  in  several 
brandies  of  science. 

One  day,  after  some  tnedical  conversation,  the  caliph  said 
to  Ilon.iin,  "Teach  mo  a  prescription  by  which  I  may  take 
off  any  enemy  I  please,  without  bciu);  discovered."  Ilonaiii 
declining  to  ctve  an  answer,  and  (deading  ignorance,  was 
imprisoned.  Being  brought  again,  after  a  ye:u'8  interval,  into 
the  caliph's  presence,  and  still  persisting  in  ignorance,  though 
threatened  with  death,  the  caliph  smiled  upon  him,  and 
said,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  we  were  only  trying  thee,  that  v 
miglit  have  tnc  greater  confidence  in  tfiee."  As  llonai: 
upon  this  bowed  down  and  kissed  the  earth,  "  What  hin- 
dered thee,"  said  the  caliph,  "from  granting  our  request, 
when  thou  sawcst  us  aiipear  so  ready  to  perform  what  we 
threatened?"  ''  Two  things,"  replied  Honain  ;  "my  religion 
and  my  profession.  My  religion,  which  conimunds  me  to 
do  good  to  my  enemies ;    and  my  profession,  which  was 

fmrely  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind."  "  Two  noble 
aws!  said  the  caliph;  and  immediately  presented  him, 
according  to  the  eastern  usage,  with  rich  garments,  and  a 
sum  of  money. 

As  many  natural  bodies,  whilst  they  are  still  entire,  are 
corrupted  and  putrefy,  so  the  solid  knowledge  of  things 
often  degenerates  into  subtile,  vain,  3X\A  silly  speculations, 
which,  although  they  may  not  s^m  altogether  dsstitute  of 
ingenuity,  are  insipid  ann  usc'.ess.  This  kind  of  unsound 
learning,  which  preys  upon  itself,  has  often  appeared  among 
men  who  have  mucli  leisure,  quick  parts,  and  little  reading  ; 
and  being,  moreover,  in  a  great  measure,  ignorant  of  tm 
history  both  of  nature  and  of  the  world  ;  out  of  very  flinisy 
niatenals,  but  with  the  most  rapid  and  violent  motion  ot 
the  shuttle  of  thought,  they  have  woven  those  laborious 
■webs  which  arc  preserved  in  their  ^vTitings.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  human  mind,  when  it  is  employed  upon  external 
objects,  is  directed  in  its  operations  by  the  nature  of  the 
materials  upon  which  its  faculties  are  exercised  :  but  if,  like 
the  spider,  it  draws  its  materials'  from  within  itself,  it  pro- 
duces cobwebs  of  learning,  wonderful  indeed  for  the  fineness 
of  the  threads,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  workmanship,  but  of 
no  real  value  or  use, — Lord  Bacon. 


CHESS. 

In  our  recent  notice  of  the  solution  of  M.  Calvi's  pro- 
blem*, it  was  stated  that  when  a  pawn  arrived  at  its 
eighth  square  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  exchange  it 
for  some  other  piece  than  a  Queeu ;   but  that,  as  the 

•  Sm  Saturdai/  Moftuint,  Vol  XXIII.,  fg.  IM  ud  3i6 
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will  IK. 
1.  P.  In  K.  n.  FigUih  M).,  bacomtng  ■ 

Bi»hop. 
S.  R.  to  K.  R.  tilth  iq.  check-mate. 


lU..\Ck. 
K.  to  K.  B.  M]. 


n.    JVhite  to  move,  and  to  check-mate  in  tieo  moeet. 


WHITE. 


1.  r.  to  Q.  B.  eighth  iq.,  becoming  • 

niwk. 
S.  R.  lo  Q.  R.  fi^rth  iq.,  chcck-auM, 


1.  E.  toQ.  R.  third  tq. 
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THE  BERLIN  CAST-IRON  ORNAMENTS. 

OsB  of  ihe  moM  intorestinj  *«Ubli»hnirntj  in  the  city 
of  Berlin  i»  the  Iron  rouiidry,  «t  which  aro  cast  the 
celo\iraled  black  iron  trinkets  coroinonly  called  Berlin 
ware. 

This  manufacture  originated  at  the  lime  of  the  com- 
menccniont  of  the  final  stnipjrle  between  Prussia  and 
Nnpolcon.  'ITie  country,  impoverished  by  lonf»  and 
u:l^ucco*^fllI  wan,  was  enabli-d  to  co|)e  with  her 
i'ppro>!ior  chiefly  by  the  patriotism  of  her  snns  who 
yu-Uli'ii  their  active  .«ervices.  and  of  her  daughters  who, 
wjih  a  noble  generosity,  sent  their  jewels  and  trinkets 
to  the  royal  treasury.  Those  who  made  this  sacrifice 
received  in  return  rings,  crosses,  and  other  ornaments, 
in  cast-iron,  which  l>orc  the  inscription,  Ich  frab  did 
vm  Eitm:  "I  gave  gold  for  iron:"  and  to  the  present 
day  these  articles  are  much  valued  by  the  possessors 
and  their  families. 

Strangers  are  freely  admitted  to  the  Iron  Foundry  to 
tee  the  casting,  which  usually  takes  place  in  the  even- 
ing. The  casting)  are  not,  however,  confined  to 
trinkets ;  busts,  statues,  bas-reliefs,  copies  of  pictures, 
monumental  slabs,  Ac,  are  cast  with  equal  success;  for 
whether  the  object  cast  be  a  ciilossal  statue,  or  the 
minute  fila-jree  ornaments  of  a  lady's  toilet,  the  casting 
cannot  be  equalled  in  di-licncj  and  fineness  of  impres- 
•ion  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  It  is  said  that  this 
excellence  is  due  to  the  quality  of  the  SiU-sian  iron; 
others  attribute  it  to  the  care  bestowed  on  the  moulds, 
which  are  formed  of  a  very  fine  sand  mixed  with  a 
•mall  portion  of  clay. 

Dr.  Kricdenberg,  in  his  translation  into  German  of 
Mr.  Babbage's  work  on  the  Economy  of  Manufactures., 
mentions  the  Berlin  cast-iron  ornaments  as  an  inter- 
esting example  of  the  increased  value  of  m.iniifactured 
articles  in  comparison  with  the  raw  material. 

In  one  of  the  principal  manufactures  of  these  orna- 
ments, such  is  the  fineness  and  delicacy  of  those  sepa- 
rate arabesques,  rosettes,  medallions,  &c.,  of  which  the 
larger  ornaments  are  composed,  that  it  requires  nearly 
ten  thousand  of  them  to  make  up  a  pound  weight. 
The  price  increases  in  proportion  to  the  fineness,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the 
prices  of  one  eminent  Berlin  manufacturer. 


1.  Burliln.a^  inbM  long  uxl  i\  inchn  I 
Ivoad I 

X  Ncck^haiiu,  18  tnchn  l<>tin  mmI  1  \ 
iach  brml,  utd  C(>iii|ki>«I  of  40  > 
»ip«wi»  fM***         -        -         -         I 

t.  Bnrakti,  7  inthm  Innn  uxl  3  inchn  1 
fanad,  «fMl  eninpotfil  nf  73  pirrn     | 

4.  Diad«n>,  7)  incbn  liiKh  ■iid  t^  > 
inrlM*  Wnd    .         .         .         .  j 

(.  B«ti|n4  nardiM,  9|  inrlir^  K.hk  wiiI 
14  inelMt  broad,  aud  cuiiiiM»cd  u(l 
11  pan*  .         .         f 

6.  lk<i|nK  •ar.rinn,  a  inchaa  \anft  and  \ 
i  aif  aa  luck  bnad.  and  rompmad  uf  V 
SI  piaeaa         •        .        .        .  I 

T.  Shin  ■ 


N..l»,u  'Jl^'i,*'!   T,\,., 


S,840 

3,810 

3,000 
(pair. 

1,100 

10,440 
[|>air. 

W.440 


«.  d. 

3  a 

a  0 

8  a 

10  a 

4  a 
(  • 

0  8 


/  >.  a. 

SM  0  0 

803  0  0 

888  i  0 

007  10  0 

301»  10  0 

37W  3  a 

30U  0  0 


Tnkinj  th"-  prim  nf  the  ^rpy  iron,  from  which  these 
'>'"  it  Gi.  per  cwt.,  on  an  average,  the 

'  ■    "»  increased   1100  times  in  the 

f '  "id  9827  times  in  the  finest. 

'  ■    the  retail  prices,  and  wholesale  prices 

•re  probably   one-sixth  or  one-eighth  less.      But  com- 
pared   with   old    prices    the    present   ones   arc    much 
reduced.     About    the   year    1827    they   were   twice  as 
high,  and  about  the  year  1820  three  times,  so  that  at 
•hat  time    Berlin  cast  iron   was   nearly  of  equal   value 
will,  ,-,:,\  _,  remarkable  example,  anil,  perhaps,  one  of 
*'  ■'  I>roof«  of  the  infliii-nce  of  the  indu-try  of 

ma.  .....  ;....  r»    on    the   wealth    of   the   st.ite,   esi)erially 

when   we   consider   that   the   cait-iron   ornaments   are 


made  of  native  material,  and  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities abroad,  and  even,  indeed,  to  .America.  Thia 
branch  of  n.itive  industry,  however,  has  been  greatly 
injured  by  the  extensive  imitation  of  the  articles,  and 
the  sale  of  them  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  facility  of 
imitation  of  the  most  saleable  objects,  by  purchasing 
them  at  a  low  price,  using  them  as  models,  and  then 
casting  articles  of  the  same  description,  enables  the 
imitator  to  offer  his  goods  at  such  a  low  price  that  the 
original  manufacturer,  who  has  been  at  the  exp<  nsc  of 
much  time  and  capital  in  the  designing  and  forming  a 
brass  modi-1,  finds  it  impossible  to  enter  into  compe- 
tition with  him.  So  tliat  the  manufacturer  not  ventur- 
ing to  expend  much  capital  on  new  models,  which  do 
not  repay  the  outlay,  the  articles  by  reiM-afed  castings 
lose  much  of  their  sharpness  and  beauty,  and  the 
natnral  consequence  is  that  their  reput.Ttion  abroad  is 
injured,  and,  notwithstanding  the  moderate  prices,  the 
sale  must  decline.  On  this  account  some  ot'  the  first 
manufacturers  have  given  up  the  business,  and  the  task 
of  improving  and  perfecting  this  branch  of  industry 
now  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

Dr.  Fricdenberg's  account  of  the  deterioration  of  this 
interesting  branch  of  manufacture  is  verified  by  expe- 
rience. We  have  recently  inspected  some  cast-iron 
ornamental  articles  from  Berlin,  and  found  them  en- 
tirely deficient  in  that  sharpness  of  outline  and  pre- 
cision  of  form  for  which  thcv  were  once  celebrated. 


EFFECTS    OF   A    aOLAR    ECLIPSE   ON    ANIMALS. 

In  his  report  on  the  eclipse  of  July  nth,  1B42,  M.  Arago 
mentions,  in  support  of  a  popular  notion  which  he  had 
always  disbelieved,  that  a  fncnJ  of  bis  put  five  henltliy  and 
lively  linnets  in  a  cage  tofrethcr,  and  fed  thcin  ininicdlatcly 
before  the  ccli]>se.  At  the  end  of  it  three  of  them  were 
found  dead.  Other  indications  of  the  alarm  it  produced 
were  seen  in  a  dog  which  had  lonjj  been  kept  fasting,  and 
which  was  rating  hungrily  when  the  eclipse  commenced, 
but  left  his  fixid  as  soon  as  the  darkness  set  in.  A  colony 
of  ants  which  hud  been  working  actively,  suddenly  ceased 
from  their  lalxiurs  at  the  same  moment. 


ON  Tin:  DUI! ABILITY  OF  STONE 

BUILDINGS. 

I. 

On  the  Choicr  of  a  Stone  for  Building 

Purposes. 

EvRnvxnixo  belonging  to  the  earth,  whether  in  its  primi- 
tive state,  or  modified  by  human  hands,  is  submitted  to 
certain  and  innumerable  laws  of  destruction,  as  permanent 
and  univers.ll  as  those  which  produce  the  planetary  motions. 
The  operations  of  nature,  when  slow,  are  no  less  sure; 
however  man  may  for  a  tjnie  usurp  dominion  over  her  she 
is  certain  of  recovering  her  empire.  lie  convert*  her  roclca. 
her  stones,  her  trees,  into  forms  of  palaces,  houses,  and 
ships;  he  employs  the  metals  found  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  as  instruments  of  power,  and  the  simds  and  clays 
which  constitute  its  sui-fiicc  as  ornaments  and  resources  of 
luxury;  he  imprisons  air  by  water,  and  tortures  water  by 
fire  to  change,  to  moilify,  or  destroy  the  natur:d  forms  of 
things.  But  in  some  lustrums  liis  works  begin  to  change, 
and  in  a  few  centuries  they  decay  and  are  in  ruins;  and  his 
mighty  temples,  framed,  as  it  were,  for  divine  purposes, 
aud  his  bridges  formed  of  granite,  and  ribbed  with  iron, 
and  his  walls  for  defence,  and  the  splendid  monuments  by 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  give  eternity  even  to  ita 
))erishal>le  remains,  arc  gradually  destmyrn;  and  these 
structures  which  have  resisted  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  the 
tempest  of  the  sky,  and  the  stroke  of  the  lightning,  shall 
yield  to  the  operation  of  the  dews  of  heaven,  of  frost,  rain, 
VBjMjur.  and  iiii|>erceptiblc  atmospheric  influences ;  oiid  aa 
the  worm  devours  the  linramrnls  of  bis  mortal  beauty,  lo 
the  lichens  and  the  moss,  and  the  most  insigiiifK-ant  pliuits^ 
shall  feed  ii|".ii  hi-  ('»lurans  and  his  pvminiil.s,  and  the  moat 
humble  .  fieant  inMcls  shall   nnderiniiie  and  sap 

the  fouu'i  I. IS  colossal  works,  Jind  make  their  luibi- 

tntions  amoiiiikt  tlie  niins  of  his  p^lares,  and  the  fulling 
•eats  of  his  earthly  glory, — Siu  lltNi-iiKEr  JJavy. 
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Although  it  is  true  that  all  human  works  rauAt  decay, 
vet  it  is  a  poiut  of  jrreat  iin|)ortaiicc  to  ourselves  and 
iir  successors  whetluT  tlint  decay  be  slow  or  speedy. 
Tho  causes  enuuieraled  in  the  above  eloquent  pasHaj^c, 
thou(;h  sure,  arc  exceedinf;ly  slow  in  their  action,  and 
provided  the  Imildini;^  materials  have  been  selected  wiih 
reference  as  well  to  their  durability  as  to  their  beauty, 
the  rcs^ltiuj^  stnicture  may  defy  the  corrodinj^  tooth  of 
time  for  many  ages,  and  \vc  may  thus  transmit  to  a  long 
posterity,  lasting  memorials  of  our  wisdom  and  science, 
as  well  as  of  our  jjiety.  Moilern  science  has  to  a  very 
great  extent  enabled  the  architect  aucl  builder  to  deter- 
mine beforehand  what  is  the  durability  of  any  given 
stone,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  now  notice 
the  ext«'nsive  inquiry  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Harry,  tlie  architect  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
under  the  Conunission  issued  by  Her  Majesty's  (Jovcrn- 
ment,  to  invcstijjate  the  qualities  of  stone  in  various 
parts  of  tho  kingdom,  in  order  to  select  that  whi'-h 
should  best  ensure  perpetuity  to  this  grand  national 
monument.  This  commission,  consisting  of  .Mr.  Harrv, 
Sir  11.  T.  De  la  Heche,  Dr.  W.  Smith,  and  Mr.  V.  U. 
Smith,  visited  one  hundred  and  five  quarries,  and  exa- 
mined one  himdred  and  seventy-five  eiiiti'es;  and  their 
collected  specimens  were  then  submitted  to  tests,  both 
mechanical  ond  chemical,  by  Professors  Daniell  and 
Wheatstone,  of  King's  College,  London.  In  order  to 
leovc  a  permanent  record  of  their  labours,  the  Commis- 
sioners published  a  Iteport,  and  deposited  in  the  Museum 
of  Economic  (leology,  a  variety  of  specimens  of  the 
stones  which  they  had  collected.  From  this  Iteporl,  we 
select  such  details  as  arc  calculated  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  popular  instruction. 

The  Commissioners  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
extend  their  inquiries  to  granites,  porphyries,  and  other 
stones  of  similar  character,  on  account  of  the  enormous 
expense  of  converting  them  to  building  purposes  in 
decorated  edifices,  and  from  a  conviction  that  an  equally 
durable,  and  in  other  respects  more  eligible  material, 
could  be  obtained  for  the  object  in  view  from  among  tho 
limestones  or  sandstones  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Commissioners  soon  had  striking  proofs  of  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  this  inquiry  in  the  lament- 
able effects  of  decomposition  observable  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  limestone  employed  at  Oxford ;  in  the  mag- 
nesian  limestones  of  the  Minster,  the  other  churches, 
and  public  buildings  at  York;  and  in  the  sandstones 
of  which  the  churches  and  other  public  edifices  at 
Derby  and  Newcastle  are  constructed;  and  numerous 
other  examples.  The  unequal  state  of  preservation  of 
many  buildings  often  produced  by  the  varied  quality  of 
the  stone  employed  in  them,  although  it  mav  have  been 
taken  from  the  same  quarry,  showed  the  propriety  of  a 
minute  examination  of  tho  quarries  themselves,  in  order 
to  gain  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  particular  beds  from 
whence  the  different  varieties  have  been  obtained.  An 
inspection  of  quarries  was  also  desirable  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  their  power  of  supply,  and  other  impor- 
tant matters;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  best 
stone  in  quarries  is  neglected,  or  only  partially  worked, 
in  consequence  of  the  cost  of  laying  bare,  and'removine 
those  beds  with  which  it  may  be  associated;  whence  it 
happens,  that  the  inferior  material  is  in  such  cases  sup- 
plied. 

Stone  decays  more  rapidly  in  towns  than  in  the  open 
country,  where  dense  smoke,  fogs,  and  vapours,  which 
act  injuriously  on  buildings,  do  not  exist.  "There  is  also 
another  curious  cause  which  contributes  to  the  durability 
of  stone  buildings  situated  in  the  country.  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  stone  becomes  covered  with  minute 
lichens,  which,  though  in  themselves  decomposing 
agents,  act  with  extreme  slowness,  and  when  once  firmly 
established  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  stone,  seem  to 
exercise  a  protective  influence,  by  defending  the  surface 
from  the  more  violent  destructive  agent*:    whereas,  in 


populous  smoky  towns,  these  lichens  are  prevented  from 
forming,  and  thus  the  stone  ii  exposed  to  wvirer  trials 
than  stone  of  the  same  kind  situated  in  the  couiitry. 

As  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  diffrrencc  m  the 
degree  of  durability  in  the  same  material,  subjectrd  to 
tlie  eCTects  of  the  air  in  town  and  country,  the  appear- 
ance i«  noticed  of  several  frusta  of  columns,  and  other 

blocks  of  atone,  that  w ried  at  the  time  of  the 

erection  of  St.  Paul's  (  London,  and  which  are 

now  lying  in  the  Isle  ot  1  oruamj,  near  the  ■  *■,  om 

whence  they  were  obtained.     These  blocks  hly 

found  to  be  covered  with  lichens,  and,  althoi  ^  .■ 

btH'n  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
sphere  for  more  than  one  hundred  an  "  r«,  tiicy 

still  exhibit  beneath  the  lichens  their  ■  m,  even 

to  the  marks  of  the  chisel  employed  .;  whilst 

the  stone  which  was  taken  from  the  -  ■  i<»«,  (««. 

lected  no  doubt  with  equal,  if  not  greater  the 

blocks   alluded   to,)  and  placed    in  the  Ca:  >'|f, 

if,  in  those  parts  which  are  exposed  to  the  south,  and 
south-west  winds,  found,  in  some  instances,  to  be  fast 
mouldering  away. 

Colour  is  more  important  in  the  selection  of  a  build- 
ing stone  to  be  situated  in  a  populous  and  smoky  town, 
than  for  one  to  be  placed  in  the  open  country,  where  all 
edifices  become  covered  with  lichens;  for,  although  in 
such  towns,  those  fronts  which  are  not  exposed  to  the 
prevailing  winds  and  rains,  will  soon  become  blackened, 
the  remainder  of  the  building  will  constantly  exhibit  a 
tint  depending  upon  the  natural  colour  of  the  stone. 

The  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere  produces  a 
change  in  the  entire  matter  of  the  limestones,  and  in 
the  cementing  substance  of  sandstones,  according  to  the 
amount  of  surface  exposed  to  it.  The  particles  of  the 
stone  first  loosened  by  the  action  of  frost  arc  removed 
by  powerful  winds  and  driving  rains.  The  buildings  in 
this  climate  were  generally  found  to  suffer  the  greatest 
amount  of  decomposition  on  their  south,  south-west,  and 
west  fronts,  arising  doubtless  from  the  prevalence  of 
winds  and  rains  from  those  quarters. 

Those  buildings  which  are  highly  decorated,  such  as 
the  churches  of  the  Norman,  and  pointed  styles  of 
architecture,  generally  afford  a  more  severe  test  of  the 
durability  of  a  building  stone,  than  the  more  simple  and 
less  decorated  castles  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries;  because,  in  the  former  class  of  buildings,  the 
stone  is  worked  into  more  disadvantageous  forms  than 
in  the  latter,  as  regards  exposure  to  the  effects  of  the 
weather.  Buildings  in  a  state  of  ruin,  from  being 
deprived  of  their  ordinary  protection  of  roofing,  glazing 
of  windows,  &c.,  afford  an  equally  severe  test  of  the 
durability  of  the  stone  employed  in  them. 

The  durability  of  various  building  stones  in  particular 
localities  was  estimated  by  examining  the  condition  of 
the  neiffhbouring  buildings  constructed  of  them.  Among 
sandstone  buildings  were  noticed  the  remains  of  Kccle- 
sfone  Abbey,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  near  Barnard 
Castle,  constructed  of  a  stone  closely  resembling  that  of 
the  Stenton  quarrj-,  in  the  vicinity,  in  which  the  mould- 
ings and  other  decorations  were  in  excellent  condition. 
The  circular  keep  of  Barnard  Castle,  apparently  also 
built  of  the  same  material,  is  in  fine  preservation.  Tm- 
tern  Abbey  is  noticed  as  a  sandstone  edifice,  that  has 
to  a  considerable  extent  resisted  decomposition.  .Some 
portions  of  Whitby  Abbev  are  fast  yielding  to  the  effects 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  older  portions  of  Ripon 
Cathedral;  Rivaulx  Abbey;  and  the  Norman  keep  of 
Richmond  Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  are  all  examples  of 
sandstone  buildings,  in  tolerably  fair  preservation. 

Of  sandstone  edifices  in  an  .advanced  state  of  decom- 
position, are  enumerated  Durham  Cathedral,  the  churches 
at  Newcastleupon-Tvne,  Carlisle  Cathedral,  Kirkstall 
Abbey,  and  Fountain's  .\bbcy.  The  sandstone  churches 
of  Derby  are  also  extremely  decomposed;  and  the 
church  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Shaffsbury,  is  in  such  a  state 
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,,r    '  of  the  building  are  only 

■  s  of  iron  tios. 

luc  ciiu.r  ut  .■».ut:i»clH.  imrch,  of  the  twelfth  cenlurVi 
affordi  an  innaiice  of  the  durability  of  a  majfiicsio- 
calcifcrous  jandsloiie  after  long  exposure  to  the  influences 
of  the  atino»i>hero.  The  Norman  portions  of  this 
chi^rrh  are  aUo  conjtnicted  of  niagiiosian  limestone, 
iimilar  to  that  of  BoUovcr  Moor,  and  which  are  throu(ih- 
out  in  a  jicHVct  slate,  the  roouliiings  and  carved  enrich- 
ments l>r;n);  3i  sharp  as  when  tirst  executed.  The 
follow  ill);  Imiliiings,  also  of  magnusian  limestone,  are 
either  in  ptrlVct  preservation,  or  exhibit  only  slight 
trace*  of  decay;  the  keep  of  Koningsburph  Castle;  the 
church  at  Hemingborough,  of  the  tifteenth  century; 
Tickhill  Church,  of  the  same  date;  Iluddlestone  Hall,  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  Iloche  Abbey,  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

The  magnetian  limestone  buildings  which  were  found 
in  a  more  advanced  state  of  decay,  were  tiic  churches  at 
York,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Minster,  I  low  den 
Church,  Doncastcr  old  church,  and  buildings  in  other 
i':»rt«  of  the  county,  many  of  which  are   so  much  dc- 

<  tiijiosed,  that  the  mouldings,  carving^,  £cc.,  are  often 
entirely  effaced. 

The'  Jteporl  speaks  in  high  temts  of  the  preservation 
of  buildings  constructed  of  oolitic  and  other  limestones; 
such  are  IJyland  .\bbey,  of  the  twelfth  century ;  Sandys- 
fiMii  castle,  near  Weymouth,  constructed  of  Portland 
L'lliiic  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth;  Row-and- 
Arrow  Castle,  and  the  neighbouring  ruins  of  a  church 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  island  of  Portland. 

The  oolite  in  the  vicinity  of  Bath  does  not  seem  to 
wear  well. 

The  excellent  condition  of  the  parts  which  remain  of 
G!s«tonbury  Abbey  shows  the  value  of  a  shelly  lime- 
similar  to  that  of  Doiilting;  whilst  the  stone 
ved  in  Wells  Cathedral,  apparently  of  the  same 
icr.  :.  L'  !  not  selected  with  eaual  care,  is  in  parts 
ill' (ini|.'.-pd.  In  Salisbury  Catnedral,  built  of  stone 
from  Chilmark,  we  have  evidence  of  the  general  dura- 
bility of  a  siliciferous  limestone;  for,  although  the  west 
front  has  somewhat  yielded  to  the  effects  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  excellent  condition  of  the  building  generally 
is  most  striking. 

The  material*  employed  in  the  public  buildings  of 
Oxford  afford  a  marked  instance  both  of  decomposition 
and  durability;  for  whilst  a  shelly  oolite,  similar  to  that 
of  TayntoD,  which  is  employed  m  the  exposed  parts  of 
the  more  ancient  parts  of  the  Cathedral,  in  Merton 
College  Chapel,  &C.,  is  generally  in  a  good  state  of 
r '.  -iTvation,  a  calcareous  stone  from  Heddington.  em- 
■  '1  in  nearly  all  the  colleges,  churches,  and  other 
puijiic  buildings,  is  in  such  a  deplorable  slate  of  decay 
as,  in  some  instances,  to  have  caused  all  traces  of  archi- 
tciiural  liri  r,ration  to  disapp<'ar,  and  the  ashler*  itself 
tj  I.I-,  :ii  iiiiii\  places,  deeply  disintegrated. 

In  ^>poffo^th  Castle  two  materials,  a  magnesian  lime- 
(tone  and  «  tandstone,  have  been  employed;  the  former 
in  th-  i  pans,  and  the  latter  for  the  ashler,  and 

altho  lnvp   l)een   equally   exposed,   the    mag- 

ni'SMii   ill  t  remained  a*   perfect  in   form  as 

wIkti   fir  •  i,  while  the  sandstone  has  suffered 

<  :imi  the  effects  of  decomposition.  In 
(  '  '  lo  a  magnesian  limestone  is  in  fine  pre- 
n::, ■.■.•■!,  and  ■  red  sandstone  rapidly  decaying.  A 
k.:iiil.ir  r'  -ult  wa*  observed  in  Bristol  Cathedral,  which 
8!f  r'ii'i  ;i  ■  :.:.'ni%  instance  of  the  effects  of  using  diffe- 
rtnt  material";  for  a  yellow  limestone  and  a  red  sand- 
stone hare  been  indiscriminately  employed  both  for  the 
plain  and  the  decorated  parts  of  the  building;  not  only 
IS  the  appearance  unsightly,  but  the  architectural  effect 
of  the  edifice  i*  also  much  impaired  by  the  unequal 
decompotiuon  of  the  two  materials. 

AfUr   enumerating   these   and   other  examples,  the 

•  Tb*  «hl«r  U  tb«  plain  tuiaf  al  iha  walli. 


Report  give*  the  preference  to  the  limestone*,  on 
ac-.ounl  of  their  more  general  uniformity  of  tint,  their 
comparatively  homogeneous  structure,  and  the  facility 
and  economy  of  their  conversion  to  building  purposes; 
and,  of  this  class,  preference  is  given  to  those  which  are 
most  crystalline.  Professor  Daniell  is  of  opinion  that 
the  nearer  the  magnesian  limestones  approach  to  equi- 
valent proportions  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  the  more  crystalline  and  belter  they  are  in 
every  respect. 

It  was  considered  that  this  crystalline  character, 
together  wiih  durability,  as  instanced  in  Southwell 
Church,  &c.;  uniformity  in  structure;  facility  and  eco- 
nomy in  conversion ;  and  advantage  in  colour,  were  all 
comprised  in  the  magnesian  limestone,  or  dolomite  of 
Bolsover*  Moor  and  its  neighbourhood;  and  this  wai 
accordingly  recommended  as  the  most  proper  material 
to  be  employed  in  the  new  Houses  of  Farliamentf 
Tliis  opinion  was  not  arrived  at,  nor  this  rerommen- 
datiun  made,  until  aAer  a  very  extensive  scries  of  expe- 
riments had  been  completed  by  Professors  Daniell  and 
Wheatslonc  upon  specimens  of  the  stones  of  the  various 
quarries  visited  by  the  Commissioners.  The  specimens, 
as  delivered  to  these  gentlemen,  were  in  the  form  of 
two-inch  cubes.  These  experiments  were  of  a  most 
comprehensive  kind.  The  composition  of  the  stones 
was  determined  by  chemical  analysis : — iheir  specific 
gravities;  their  weights  after  having  been  perfectly 
dried  by  exposure  in  heated  air  for  several  days;  then 
their  weights  after  having  been  immersed  in  water  for 
several  days  so  as  to  become  saturated;  the  object 
being  to  ascertain  the  absorbent  powers  of  the  stones, 
which  was  further  tested  by  placing  them  in  water 
under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  The 
stones  were  also  subjected  to  the  process  of  disintegra- 
tion, invented  by  M.  Brard,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
determine,  by  easy  experiments,  whether  a  building 
stone  will  or  will  not  resist  the  action  of  frost.  Thi* 
process  is  so  curious  and  valuable  that  we  will  state 
It  at  length  in  a  separate  article.  Lastly  the  cohe- 
sive strength  of  each  specimen,  or  its  resistance  to 
pressure,  was  tested  by  the  weight  required  to  crush  it. 
This  weight  was  furnished  by  a  hydrostatic  press,  the 
pump  of  which  was  one  inch  in  diameter:  one  pound  at 
the  end  of  the  pump  lever  produced  a  pressure  on  the 
surface  of  the  cube  equal  to  2  '53  cwt.,  or  to  71  -06  lbs. 
on  the  square  inch.  These  trials  were  made  with 
caution,  the  weight  on  the  lever  was  successively  in- 
creased by  a  single  pound,  and,  in  order  to  ensure  a 
gradual  action,  a  minute  was  allowed  to  elapse  previous 
to  the  application  of  earh  additional  weight.  Il  waa 
noted  for  each  specimen  the  pressure  at  which  the  atone 
began  to  crack,  and  also  the  pressure  at  which  it  was 
crushed. 

The  result*  of  all  these  experiments  (which  are  stated 
for  each  stone),  gave  a  decided  preference  to  the  Bol- 
sover magnesian  limestone,  wliicli  was  noticed  as  being 
remarkable  for  its  peculiarly  beautiful  crystalline  struc- 
ture, while  it  was  the  heaviest  and  strongest  of  all  the 
specimens,  and  absorbed  least  water.  Its  composition 
was  50  p<'r  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  40  of  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia;  the  remaining  ten  parts  consisting 
chiefly  of  silica  and  alumina. 
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G  R  O  T  I  U  S. 

II. 


We  have  hitherto  considered  the  life  of  Grotius  prin- 
cipally as  it  regard*  his  high  attainments  in  various 
brancnes  of  literntiire,  and  wo  approach  with  some  re- 
luctance the  consideration  of  his  character  as  a  religious 
disputant.  We  have  scon  that,  from  his  early  years,  he 
was  disposed  to  controversial  subjects ;  and  we  may 
gather  from  the  a<lvice  of  De  Thou,  and  other  circum- 
stances, that  his  zi-al  in  these  respects  outstripped  his 
discretion.  The  sincere  advocacy  of  well-groimded  and 
settled  opinions  would  not  have  been  otherwise  than 
honourable  and  praiseworthy ;  but  when  we  tind  him 
engaged  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  most  warmly  in  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  yet  subsequently,  through  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Jesuits,  so  far  forsaking  his  former 
principles  as  to  favour  the  Pope's  supremacy,  the  doc- 
trine of  tr.insubstantiation,  of  the  seven  sacraments,  &c., 
we  are  naturally  disposed  to  view  with  the  less  interest 
nis  wavering  opinions  in  religious  matters  ;  or  to  seek 
for  some  extenuation  of  his  proceedings,  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  most  sincerely  anxious  for  unity,  and  not  suffici- 
ently scrupulous  in  the  mode  by  which  he  sought  to 
attain  it. 

Tlie  controversy  in  which  he  took  so  important  a  part 
at  the  period  of  his  history  at  which  we  have  now  arrived, 
was  not,  however,  between  Papists  and  Protestants,  but 
between  the  followers  of  Calvin  and  Arminius,  whose 
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disputes  at  that  times  ran  to  a  lamcntabU  bcight  In  the 
United  Provinces,  and  were  at  6rst  referred  to  the  synod 
of  Kotterdam,  and  finally  quelled  by  force  of  arms. 
Grotius,  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  peace  and  good 
understanding  between  the  parties,  too  evidently  favoured 
the  side  of  the  Arminians  for  his  efforts  to  be  succc-^"".!. 
The  decree  drawn  up  by  him,  and  approved  h\  '  >■ 
States,  though  very  carefully  worded,  was  so  obnoxiotlS 
to  the  opposite  party,  that  the  slate  of  affairs  grew  wont 
than  ever ;  and  the'  States  found  it  necessary  to  raise 
troops  for  the  suppression  of  riots,  and  the  serurity  of 
their  towns.     This  step  exasperated  Prince  >'  ; 

Nassau  against  the  States,  and  led  to  the  ruin  i 
The  prince,  who,  as  governor-general,  considtrcki  tliit 
his  diifuitv  had  been  infringed,  now  made  a  lour  through 
tlie  Provinces,  removing  from  the  senate  all  who  were 
known  or  suspected  to  favour  Arrainianism.  Grotius 
was  arrested ;  his  trial  was  shamefully  conducted ;  and 
his  judges  were  so  ignorant,  that,  though  they  decreed 
penalties  which  were  only  enacted  against  persons  con- 
victed of  high  treason,  they  omitted  mentioning  in  th« 
sentence  that  Grotius  was  guilty  of  that  crime.  Grotius 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  and  he  was 
accordingly  conveyed  from  the  Hague  to  the  csft'.i-  of 
Louvestein,  near  Gorcum,  South  Holland.  The  la.Ur 
of  Grotius  was  not  permitted  to  sec  his  son  ;  but  his 
wife  was  permitted  to  accompany  him  to  Louvestein, 
with  the  understanding  that,  if  she  left  that  fortress,  she 
would  not  be  pcrmitt-ed  to  return  to  it  again.  Subse- 
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quently  the  t«T«ritj  of  the  decree  wtt  relaxed,  and  she 
w«i  permitted  to  leave  the  castle  twice  a  wcok.  In  cjip- 
tiv/      '■-  -   -        J  that  tranquillity  which  contro- 

Ter-  of,  so  that  he  »os  able  to  resume 

his  -'  iiice  several  new  works.     Bcsiilfs 

tho^.■   :     .i'  •    ■    i'Ti-valent  disputes,  he  composed  a 

treatisi-  m  Dutch  vorso.  On  the  Truth  of  the  Chriatinn 
Religion  ;  also  his  Inititutiont  of  the  Laws  of  Hullund, 
in  Dutch  ;  a  Cutrchitm  for  the  use  of  his  dau)fhlcr  Cor- 
nelia, in  l-lomish  verse;  and  a  Dialogue  between  a 
father  and  son  on  the  necessity  of  silence,  cxplaininfr  the 
us«  and  abuse  of  s|>cech,  and  the  advantages  of  taci- 
turnity. 

While  Grotius  wai  calmly  pursuin);  his  studies,  his 
wife  was  intently  studyinf;  the  means  of  efTectinpr  his 
escape.  He  had  been  permitted  to  borrow  books  of  his 
friends,  and  they  were  sent  to  and  returned  by  him  in 
a  chest  which  conveyed  his  linen  backwards  and  for- 
wards to  the  town  of  Gorcum,  where  it  was  washed. 
This  had  been  the  custom  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
imprisonment,  which  had  now  nearly  extended  to  two 
years.  The  guards  were  very  exact  for  the  first  twelve 
months  in  examining  the  contents  of  this  box  every  time 
it  passed  through  their  hands ;  but  at  length  finding 
that  it  never  contained  anything  but  books  and  linen, 
they  grew  careless,  and  did  not  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  open  it.  This  negligence  was  observed  with 
delight  by  the  wife  of  Grotius,  and  she  was  not  slow- 
in  turning  it  to  account.  She  first  ascertained  that  it 
wai  possible  for  her  husband  to  bear  the  confinement  of 
being  shut  up  in  the  chest  for  a  period  long  enough  to 
allow  of  his  escape,  and  then  proceeded  to  take  some 
precautionary  measures. 

She  diligently  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  lady 
of  the  commandant  of  the  Louvcstuin  ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  she  was  aware  that  the  commandant  was 
gone  to  Heusden  to  raise  recruits,  she  paid  a  visit  to 
this  lady,  and  took  occasion  to  lament  her  husband's 
immoderate  love  of  study  :  she  informed  her  that  it  had 
made  him  seriously  ill ;  and  that  she  felt  so  much  un- 
easiness on  his  account,  that  she  had  now  resolved  to 
take  from  him  all  his  books,  and  send  them  away  in  the 
chest  to  their  respective  owners.  Having  thus  prepared 
the  mind  of  the  commandant's  wife,  she  spread  in  other 
directions  the  same  tale  ;  and  at  the  same  time  caused 
the  chest  to  be  prepared  for  its  destined  inmate,  by 
boring  holes  to  admit  the  air. 

With  some  difficulty  she  prevailed  on  Grotius  to  adopt 
her  scheme,  and  to  leave  her  in  prison.  A  servant,  who 
was  in  the  secret,  superintended  the  removal  of  the  box ; 
but  when  the  soldiers  took  it  up,  they  found  it  so  much 
heavier  than  usual  that  they  said  there  must  be  an 
Arminian  in  it.  This  was  a  common  proverb  of  the 
times ;  but  Grotius's  wife,  who  was  present,  coolly 
remarked  that  there  were  indeed  plenty  of  Arminian 
books  in  it,  on  which  they  proceeded  with  their  import- 
ant burden.  One  of  the  soldiers,  however,  talked  of 
having  the  chest  examined,  but  by  the  address  of  the 
maid-servant  his  scruples  were  removed,  and  it  was 
tafely  deposited  in  the  boat  which  was  to  convey  it 
from  Louvestcin  to  (iorcum.  The  passage  took  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  when  the  boat  reached  the  shore, 
the  maid,  beinjj  now  beyond  the  reach  of  the  guards  at 
Louvest4-iii,  pretended  that  there  was  some  valuable 
glass  in  the  chest  which  must  be  removed  with  care. 
Two  chairmen  were  therefore  employed  to  carry  it  to 
the  hooM  of  David  Bazelaer,  a  friend  of  Grotius. 

Baxelaer  dismissed  his  servants  from  the  apartment 
into  which  the  chest  had  been  conveyed,  and  hastened 
to  open  it  and  to  embrace  his  friend.  Grotius  had  felt 
no  inconvenience  from  his  constrained  position,  though 
the  length  of  the  chest  was  only  three  feci  and  a  half; 
but  had  ■uffered  much  anxiety  of  mind  during  the  course 
of  the  deception.  Ho  now  dressed  himself  as  a  mason, 
with  rule  and  trowel,  and  went  bv  the  back  door  of 


Bazelaer's  house  to  the  river-side,  and  stepped  into  a 
boat,  which  carried  him  to  Vervic,  in  Brabant.  Tliero 
he  made  himself  known  to  some  Arminian  friends,  and 
then,  hiring  a  carriage,  he  proceeded  to  Antwerp,  taking 
the  necessary  precautions  not  to  be  known  by  the  way. 

In  the  mean  time  his  wife  continued  to  encourage  the 
idea  of  his  being  ill  and  confined  to  his  bed  at  Louves- 
tcin ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  gained  tidings  of  his  safe 
arrival  in  Brabant  (where  ho  was  safe  from  his  enemies), 
than  she  told  the  guards  of  his  flight,  and  afterwards, 
when  j)ressed  and  even  threatened  by  the  commandant, 
she  related  the  story  of  his  escape  in  the  book-chest. 
He  put  her  into  close  confinement,  but  in  a  few  days  an 
order  arrived  from  the  States-General,  restoring  her 
liberty,  and  poniiitling  her  to  take  with  her  from 
Lonvesteiu  everything  which  belonged  to  her. 

It  was  on  the  22nd  of  March,  IG21,  that  Grotius 
obtained  his  liberty.  On  the  30th  of  that  month,  he 
wrote  from  Antwerp  to  the  S.tales-Cieneral,  that  in  pro- 
curing his  liberty  he  had  employed  neither  violence  nor 
corruption  with  his  keepers;  that  he  had  nothing  to 
reproach  himself  with  in  what  he  had  done ;  and  that 
the  persecution  he  had  suffered  would  never  diminish 
his  love  to  his  country,  for  whose  prosperity  he  heartily 
prayed.  The  escape  of  Grotius,  and  the  magnanimity 
of  his  wife,  exercised  the  pens  of  the  most  famous  poets 
of  the  time,  (jrotius  himself  made  some  verses  on  the 
subject,  which  were  translated  into  Flemish  by  Von 
Vondel.  He  also  apostrophised  the  chest  to  which  he 
owed  his  liberty,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  at 
great  pains  to  recover  it,  after  it  had  passed  out  of  his 
hands. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  controversial  writings  which 
still  employed  the  time  and  thoughts  of  Grotius,  we  may 
refer  to  the  choice  he  made  of  a  residence.  Invited  by 
learned  men  and  by  tiie  ministry  of  France,  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  that  tountry.  he  travelled  thither  in  dis- 
guise, and  reached  Paris  the  13lh  of  A])ril,  1G21.  He 
was  immediately  noticed  by  numerous  distinguished 
individua.^  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  following  year  that 
he  was  presented  to  the  king.  His  majesty  received 
him  favourably,  and  granted  him  a  pension  of  3000 
livres.  In  1C22  Grotius  published  his  Apoloff'}/,  dedi- 
cated to  the  people  of  Holland  and  West  Friezland.  It 
contained  a  vindication  of  his  conduct,  and  a  full  account 
of  the  proceedings  which  led  to  his  arrest,  of  the  informa- 
lity in  the  nomination  of  judges,  the  irregularity  of  the 
sentence,  the  wrongs  done  to  the  several  prisoners  after 
the  passing  of  the  sentence,  &c.  -Ml  this  tended  greatly 
to  incense  the  Slates-General  against  him.  Unable  to 
give  a  satisfactory  reply  to  his  work,  they  proscribed  it, 
condemned  it  as  slanderous,  and  as  tending  to  asperse 
by  falsehoods  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  government 
of  the  Provinces  ;  and  therefore  forbad  all  persons  to 
have  it  in  their  custody  on  pain  of  death.  The  severity 
of  this  proceeding  made  Grotius  fearful  of  his  own 
apprehension  ;  he  therefore  ap])lied  for  protection  to  the 
King  of  France,  who  issued  letters,  February  26ih,  1623, 
formally  taking  him  into  his  royal  protection.  In  1G25 
Grotius  published  at  Paris  his  admirable  book  Of  the 
liitrhlt  of  fVar  and  Peace.  Of  this  work  Hurigny  says, 
"Those  who  would  study  the  law  of  nations  cannot  read 
this  book  too  often  :  they  will  find  in  it  the  niost  Ujcrecable 
learning,  joined  to  the  strongest  reasoning.  The  whole  is 
not  e'lually  correct ;  but  what  Ini-gc  work  is  not  liulilo  to 
the  same  censure  V     Besides,  we  must  consider  that  it  has 

the  glory  of  being  original  in  its  kind ;  and  the  first 
treatise  thai  reduced  into  a  system  the  most  excellent 
of  all  sciences.  This  great  work,  originally  written  in 
Latin,  was  translated  into  Dutch,  Swedish,  German, 
and  English. 

But  Grotius  began  to  feel  his  situation  in  Paris  a 
very  uncomfortable  one.  His  pension  was  so  irregularly 
paid  that  he  was  put  to  the  grcatefl  inconvenience,  and 
having  refused  that  absolute  devotion  of  Ki»  aervices  to 
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the  plaiu  of  Iii<'h<-licu,  which  that  proiiii  cnrdiiial 
rpijuircd  of  him,  he  was  troatcd  with  little  con^idrratiuii 
or  ri'»|)ect.  In  this  state  of  thiiif^s  he  became  very 
desirous  of  retiirnin(!f  to  hit  own  country,  »nd  havinff 
first  sent  his  wife  thither  to  ascertain  huw  the  people 
stood  nfTectcd  towardi)  him,  he  at  len^jth  ventur>d  to 
follow  in  (he  year  1G31.  Hut  he  diil  not  meet  with  the 
countenance  ho  hid  expected.  On  the  contrary,  nn 
edict  uf  lianishment  wns  issued  against  him  ;  so  that  he 
formally  hade  a  Himl  adieu  to  Holland,  and  determined 
to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere.  Ho  then  fixed  his  resi- 
dence nl  llanihurirh,  where  he  received  proposals  from 
several  of  the  greatest  princes,  who  sou;;lit  to  draw  to 
them  a  man  of  such  profound  learninjf  and  knowledf{e 
of  pulilie  law.  He  was  invited  to  Poland,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  and  eventually  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  latit'Uamed  country,  (trotius  had  a  sin^^ulur  vene- 
ration for  the  Great  Gustavns,  and  before  ho  had  any 
Idea  of  dovothig  himself  to  his  service,  he  had  thus 
expressed  his  opinion  of  the  monarch  : — "  Happy  are 
they  who  are  under  the  protection  of  so  pre.it  a  king,  lie 
proves  the  j<os<iil>ility  ot  what  appeared  incredible  in  the 
great  men  of  aiitiuuity  ;  lie  is  a  witness  who  gives  evidence 
in  their  favour:  he  will  serve  for  n  master  to  iiostcrity  : 
and  the  best  lessons  in  the  art  of  war  will  he  learned  from 
his  history.  He  is  no  loss  eminent  as  a  warrior  than  as  a 
statesman  ;  ami  in  him  is  fxund  all  that  mai<es  a  great  king. 
lie  is  the  wisest  monan'h  now  reigninj;,  ond  knows  how  to 
improve  every  opportunity  to  the  best  advanta^je,  not  only 
wlicn  the  iiijustieo  of  bis  enemies  "Miges  bini  to  Imve 
recourse  to  arms,  but  also  when  he  is  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace." 


LU.MINOi:S    PlIENONf ENON    AT    SEA. 

Capt.  BoNxrcASTi.E,  coming  up  the  Gulf  of  .St.  Lawrence, 
on  the  7th  of  September,  1020,  was  roused  by  the  mate  of 
the  vessel  in  a  great  alarm  from  an  unusual  appearance. 
It  was  a  star-light  night,  when  suddenly  the  sky  became 
ovcrcjist  in  the  direction  of  the  high  land  of  Cornwollis 
country,  and  an  instantaneous  and  intensely  vivid  light, 
resembling  the  aurora,  shot  out  of  the  hitherto  gloomy  and 
dark  sea  on  the  lee  bow,  which  was  so  brilliant  that  it 
lighted  everything  distinctly  even  to  the  mast-head.  The 
light  spread  over  the  whole  sea  between  the  two  shores, 
and  the  waves,  which  before  had  been  tranipiil,  now  begiui 
to  be  agiti\ted.  Captain  Itonnyeastle  describes  the  scene  as 
that  of  a  blazing  stieet  of  awful  and  most  brilliant  light. 
A  long  and  vivid  line  of  light,  superior  in  brightness  to  the 
parts  of  the  sea  not  immediately  near  the  vessel,  showed 
the  base  of  the  high,  frowning,  and  dark  land  abreast;  the 
sky  became  lowering,  and  more  intensely  obscure.  Long 
tortuous  lines  of  light  showed  immense  numbers  of  very 
large  fish  darting  about  ivs  if  in  consternation.  The  sprit- 
sail-yard*  and  nii/.cn-boom  were  lighted  by  the  relleclion, 
as  if  gas-lamps  bad  been  burning  directly  below  them  ;  and 
until  just  betore  day-break,  at  four  o'cbick,  the  most  minute 
objects  were  distinctly  visilde.  Day  broke  very  slivwjy, 
and  the  sun  rose  of  a  fiery  and  threatening  aspect.  Kain 
followed. 

Captain  Uonnycostle  caused  a  bucket  of  this  fiery  \vater 
to  be  drawn  np ;  it  was  one  mass  of  light  w  hen  stirrt^d  by 
the  hand,  and  not  in  sparks  as  usu.il,  but  in  actual  corus- 
cations. A  portion  of  the  water  preserved  its  luminosity 
for  seven  nights.  On  the  third  night,  the  scintillations  of 
the  sea  reappeared ;  this  evening  the  sun  went  down  very 
singularly,  exhibiting  in  its  descent  n  double  sun,  and 
•when  onfy  a  few  degrees  high,  its  spherical  figure  changed 
into  that  of  a  long  cylinder,  wbicii  reached  the  hori/.on. 
In  the  night  the  sea  became  nearly  as  luminous  as  befoi-e, 
but  on  the  fifth  night  the  appearance  entirely  ceased. 
Captain  Bonnycastle  docs  not  think  it  proceeded  from  ani- 
midcula:  (which  fre([uently  render  the  sea  phosphorescent), 
l>ut  imagines  it  might  be  some  compound  of  phosphorus, 
suddenly  evolved  and  disposed  over  the  surface  of  tlic  sea ; 
perhaps  from  the  exuvia  or  secretions  of  fish  connected 
with  the  oceanic  s;»lls,  muriate  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia  t. — Connexion  of  the  Physical  Scietices. 

•  Si'nl-^ait-ytinl.  The  yani  belonging  to  Uie  b)U4prtt,  or  bow-sprit- 
sna>t.  in  the  limd  of  a  ship. 

*  S«o  two  articles  *ipoQ  the  Ltiminou$  apptiiranct  o/  Iht  SrOt  it  p^gn 
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ON  II0.SPITAL8. 
II. 

Ai.Tiiornii  from  the  conimcucement  of  th»  Christian 

<V  ■  i>f  the  sick  h;i  '  •  t  of 

a:  -ors,   yet,  the  c  ■  n»^ 

of  a    '  Lrproty  was   the    . 

«epar.r  no  of   them    <m  a  n 

scale,  I  '.,1.     Thi*  ii  not,  «» 

by  »oii  .d  from    '.  by   the  I  ■ 

for  many  esiablishuunts  for  i^s  relief  had  been  luiii- 
tilted  prior  to  tli.ise  ex])edilion«.  These  houK-s  were 
c-iUed   in    I  ruieritM  and    mnlaiireriet,   and    in 

Kiif;land  h'p  or  lazar-hous<'s,  and  in  Italy  lasa- 

leHot,  owinf;^  to  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  discaso 
with  which  I.»izanis  in  the  parable  is  said  lo  bavi-  been 
afflicted;     he   was  declared    to  be   the   tui'  t   of 

those    struck    with    leprosy,   while    the    f'      ,  -   for 

lepers  in  Britain  and  Italy  were  n.imcd  after  him;  so 
also  was  the  military  and  relit;ious  order  uf  St.  Lazarus, 
which  was  created  for  the  double  purpose  of  tuperin* 
tendiiif^  the  lazar-houses,  and  carryini;  on  tlie  war  iit 
the  Holy  Land.  Lepers  were  admitted  into  the  order, 
and  the  master  was  a  leprous  knight.  They  accumu- 
lated a  large  property,  which  eventually  caused  their 
ruin,  by  exciting;  the  cupidity  of  Philip  the  Fifth  of 
France.  This  disease,  whose  very  nature  is  a  matter  of 
historical  dispute,  and  under  whose  name  probably  many 
cutaneous  diseases  were  confounded,  ravaged  all  turopc 
between  the  sixth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  It  »eem» 
to  have  attracted  more  attention  than  the  plague 
itself,  by  reason  of  its  wide  diffusion  and  obstinate 
resistance,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
early  Christians  was  devoted  to  providing  receplaclea 
for  those  attacked  by  it.  (iregory  of  Tours  men- 
tions a  leper  hospital  as  early  as  the  sixth  century. 
Louis  the  Eighth  in  1227  made  bequest*  to  two 
thousand,  situated  in  Franco  alone.  Similar  estab- 
lishments were  very  numerous  in  England.  London 
and  Norwich*  had  each  five  leper-houses,  but  the  most 
considerable,  perhaps,  was  that  situated  at  Burton- 
Lazars,  in  I.cicestershirc.  The  lepro»y  became  much 
less  prevalent  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixtwnth  e^-n- 
turies,  but  even  in  the  leventcenih  !• 
on  the  Continent,  and  were  greatly  .s 
and  vagabonds,  who  imitated  or  produced  diieases  of  the 
skill,  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  pass  their  lives  in  idle- 
ness in  the  hospitals. 

As  this  disease  was  believed  to  b«  contagions,  the  most 
rigorous  means  were  employed  to  keep  those  aflBicted 
with  it,  separate  from  the  re«t  of  the  community,  and 
they  were  crowded  into  the  Icper-iiouses,  and  where 
these  did  not  exist,  or  afforded  insufficient  accommoda- 
tion, into  huts  temporarily  erected.  In  fact,  the  re- 
strictions to  which  they  were  subjected,  were  of  a  very 
cruel  nature.  They  were  considered  as  dc.id  in  a  civil 
point  of  view;  could  neither  inherit  or  transfer  properly, 
although  they  had  the  enjoj-ment  of  it  during  their  hvcs. 
They  were  only  permitted  to  enter  towns  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  certain  festivals,  and  then  were  obliged  to 
warn  passers-by  of  their  presence,  by  striking  a  piece  of 
wood  as  they  passed  along;  they  were  forbidden  to 
marry,  except  with  the  leprous;  and  the  existence  of 
the  disease  was  considered  as  good  grounds  for  a 
divorce.  As  the  disease  was  very  frequently  never 
cured,  the  lepers  oftentimes  inhabited  these  houses  for 
life,  .and  during  their  residence  in  them  they  were 
obliged  to  assume  a  particular  dress. 

Ill  the  various  towns  of  the  Continent,  magistrate* 
and  physicians  were  elected  for  the  purpose  of  visitinf; 
and  examining  all  suspected  lepers,  a  practice  which 
continued  in  the  fourteenth  century.  .^Iuratori  relate* 
that  a  king  of  the   Lombards,  in  630,  issued  a  decree, 

*  Tarlor,  in  hi*  InJrr  Mon^ttlint,  omwMntM  twrnty  kftrr-boaM*  ia 
NerMk  alon*. 
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declarinfr  the  lep«n  ine«p«Wc  of  entering  society,  and 
oommanding  them,  if  iniwry  and  liungt?r  coinijelli-d 
them  to  hrg,  on  no  acrount  to  approach  the  healthy, 
without  pirinf!^  them  due  notice.  Lombardy  »eem» 
alway*  to  have  contaiiieil  Hi  '  -»,  and  we  find  Pope 
SylvMter  dissuading  upon  1,  a  king  of  l^rance 

from  marrviiiir  a  Lombard  pnu'  r«s. 

Hy  an  edict  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Third,  leper», 
who'had  Ix-i'ii  by  those  various  interdictions,  deprived  of 
the  eomforn  of  nlifrious  worship,  were  permitted  to 
provide  thrm-ielves  with  a  place  for  religious  purposes, 
and  an  officiating  minister;  they  were  exempted  from 
tithes,  but  not  permitted  to  encroach  upon  the  parochial 
duesu 

Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  taken,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  the  disease,  or  rather  the  numerous 
diteafes  confounded  under  the  name  of  leprosv,  to  have 
been  contagious;  and  we  find  numerous  relations  of 
kings  and  prelates,  repairing  to  the  leper-houses,  to  per- 
form, as  acts  of  devotion,  various  disgusting  offices  for 
their  inhabitants,  without  any  evils  being  stated  to  have 
resulted  to  them.  Dr.  Bateman  considers  that  the  pre- 
ralence  of  obstinate  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  variety  of  physical 
circumstances :    he   says,      "  From    the    fifth    century, 

wh>'n  t^ip  prni.ir.*  itf   li*n  'tli    f,}\    lill.l.-r    tin'    rvlu'.lted    assaultS 

of  ■    parts  of 

Ku  .iition  was 

pnMi9<  <>1  or  lust,  and  cluliiiuf;,  liubita- 

tioiis,iii.  lusutficient  and  unwhulpwnie : 

•nd  for  lliruo  ttaturits  muro  this  desolation  was  increased. 
If  possible,  by  the  wars  then  waged.  The  food  consisted, 
•Ten  in  England  at  a  later  period,  of  much  salted  i>ro- 
risions,  especially  in  the  winter,  and  of  a  hard  black  bn>ail 
chiefly  of  rye,  to  the  scarcity  of  which  com,  rather  than  to 
its  tryoltd  or  diseased  condition,  the  St.  Anthony's  fire,  mal 
(in  andsiu,  and  other  similar  «' 'I'li""  -.liLun  I,i.  nttril.iited. 
So  little  wera  Tsgetables  r  jiiig 

understood  even  in  the  six ti'  >try, 

that  in  the  year  1500,  Queen  Catharine  could  not  procure  a 
•alad  until  Henry  sent  to  the  Netherlands  for  it.  How 
totallr  destitute  of  such  diet  must  the  people  in  general 
have  Men  at  a  much  later  period." 

Mr.  Raj-mond,  in  his  history  of  this  leprosy  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  (or  as  it  is  called  by  medical  writers, 
Elephantiatit,)  makes  some  very  curious  and  interest- 
ing observations,  upon  the  influence  which  physical  and 
political  derangements  of  countries  exert  in  producing 
the  epidemical  visitations  with  which  they  arc  afllicird. 
He  says,  that  between  the  years  606  and  1039,  the 
avei^c  intervals  between  great  famines  in  Europe,  were 
only  seven  years.  From  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  year 
1680,  there  were  ninety-seven  great  plagues,  or  epi- 
demics, giving  upon  an  average  about  seventeen  years 
interval  between  each.  But  of  these,  fifty-two  occurred 
between  1006  and  1680,  furnishing  an  average  interval 
of  twelve  years  only.  During  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  was  remarkable  in  history  for  the  confusion  of 
■tal«t,  and  various  other  calamities  which  prevailed,  at 
at  least  fourteen  plagues,  at  average  intervals  of  only 
■U  year*,  devastated  Europe.  In  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  when  regular  government  had  l>ecome 
NBewhat  vi  'lere  were  but  six  plagues,  while  in 

Um  aerent*'  iry,  the  average   interval   rose  to 

twenty  years.     1  ~      '  than  any  other  part 

of  Europe,  for,  1  '/),  more  or  less  of 

her  pr  ;  from  n  -iips,  giving  an 

averag'  ;,Iv  six  v<  ,  half.     But,  it 

waa  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  that  epidemic 
diseases,  and  e«per;.illv  those  of  a  leprous  character, 
particularly  :n*elves. 

In  rom.T.  f.irts,  tills  author  obserres: 

When  ,  many   of  the 

esnis   ••  ippnarrH,  btlf, 

d"- 


the  "'i*"  "f  ■i'^.v^tv  !i  fi-f  -^rteenth  century.  This  happy 
ch.T  1    to   the    west,  Wiis  lirougnt 

abi  rations  whidi  li.il  .-,,intnenced 

in  1  iitury,  wlien  the  feu;  .   of  the 

bai.  ;.otic  power  of  the  pr  -fgan  to 

be  uiiilciiiiiiiud.  It  has  been  consumnmled  only  in  later 
ages,  when  governments  have  taken  n  just  consistence  after 
the  extinction  of  intestine  disonlers,  and  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  and  a  love  for 
the  arts.  Since  tlint  period,  the  air  has  become  drier  and 
more  pure,  tlio  food  more  wholesome  and   nourishing,  the 

boil'-"  '■■  " Tiicted  and  ventilated,  the  clotliinx  more 

pr  ■  Id,  frtini  the  use  of  linen  more  condu- 
cive            ,     the  ix'sult  of  all  which  has  been,  that 

with  acquisition  of  more  civilized  manners  and  customs,  the 
duration  of  human  life  bos  become  prolonged. 


Fall'n  bath  our  lot  on  days  of  pleasant  calm; 

How  different  from  the  bloodstained  times  of  yore, 

Wlien  pniyer  was  broken  by  the  cannon's  roar, 
And  death-shrieks  min;;led  with  the  choral  psalm  I 
In  sacred  as  in  civil  riiilits,  we  now 

.\re  frceil-  '       ";  not  in  doubt  and  fear, 

Uut  with  I  lice,  in  noonday  clear 

At  Adorutiuii  »  mh  mt-  ilie  knee  we  bow  : 
Boon  be  it  so  with  all; — may  Christian  light, 

l>iirusing  inontal  day  from  zone  to  zone, 
IlcM'iiu  loru  lands  from  Kuponitition's  blight, 

Of  earth  an  Men  make,  and  reipi  alone  ; 
Then  man  shall  loathe  the  wrong,  and  choose  the  right, 

Ilumorse  and  moral  blindness  be  unknown. — Delta. 


Tub  future  actions  of  men  are  known  to  God,  because  he 
knows  all  the  causes  that  will  influence  their  actions. 


inenMcl  in  ; 


I  HAVE  great  respect  for  the  virtue  that  flies  temptation.  It 
is  tliat  sort  of  prowess,  which  the  whole  train  of  Scripture 
c^dls  upon  us  to  manifest  when  assailed  hv  sensual  evil. 
Interior  mibchiefs  must  be  grappled  with — there  is  no  flight 
from  them.  But  solicitations  to  sin,  that  address  tliemselves 
to  our  bo.lily  senses,  are,  I  believe,  seldom  conquered  in  any 
other  way. — Cowi'Er. 

Do  nothing  upon  which  you  dure  not  ask  God's  blessing. 

Whex  wc  conceive  a  better  opinion  of  a  man  whose  counten- 
ance, air,  or  manners,  bad  at  first  conveyed  n  contrary 
impression,  wo  Iwgin  to  discover  infallible  siyns  of  his  good- 
ness. Is  this  discovery  a  reality?  I  suspect  it  is  a  mere 
illusion.  For  the  same  features,  voice,  and  manners,  }iad>a 
little  before  appeared  signs  just  as  infallible  of  rudeness.  No 
sooner  do  we  alter  our  judgment  of  the  moral  qualities  than 
we  change  our  conclusions  as  physiognomists.  How  many 
countenances  do  we  venerate  because  we  know  they  belong 
to  virtuous  men,  which,  upon  others,  would  seem  in  no 
degree  colculatcd  for  veneration,  and  the  contrary.  A  lady 
once  amused  me  by  mistaking  a  bead  of  Catiline  for  that  of 
Collatiiius,  and  imagining  that  she  discovered  in  the  cxprea- 
sion  the  sublime  grief  of  Collatinus  at  the  death  of  Lucretia. 
— Silvio  Pellico. 

A  sTRoNO  habitually  indulged  imagination  may  be  so 
absDrbed  in  the  end,  if  it  be  not  a  concern  of  absolute  im- 
mediate urgency,  ns  for  a  while  quite  to  forget  the  process 
of  attainment.  That  power  baa  incAntations  to  dissolve 
the  rigid  laws  of  time  and  distance,  and  place  a  man  in 
something  so  like  the  presence  of  his  object,  as  to  create  the 
temporary  hallucination  of  an  ideal  poswssion ;  and  it  is 
liaril,  when  occupying  the  verge  of  Paradise,  to  lie  flung  far 
back  in  order  to  find  or  make  a  )uith  to  it  with  the  slow 
and  toilsome  stops  of  reality.  In  the  luxury  of  promining 
himself  that  what  he  wishes  will  by  some  means  take  place 
at  some  time,  he  forgets  that  be  is  advancing  no  nearer  to  it 
— except,  on  the  wise  and  simple  fart  of  growing  ipMer,  lie- 
coni'""  .•...".»i,.t  iiAir-r  to  cverv  event  that  is  yet  to 
Imp  ke  tt  travelW,  who,  amid  his  indo- 

lent _  "  liowcr,  where  be  has  sal  down  to 

be  sbaileil  a  little  while  from  the  rays  of  noon,  falls  asleep, 
and  dn>ams  he  is  in  the  midst  of  all  the  endearments  of 
home,  insensible  that  there  are  many  bills  and  dales  for 
him  yet  to  traverse.  But  the  traveller  will  awake;  so  too 
will  our  other  dreamer;  and  if  he  has  the  smallest  capacity 
of  just  n-flection,  he  will  regn-l  to  have  wasted  in  reveries 

"  which  ought  to  havs  been  devoted  to  practical 

'.— Foexaa. 
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THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  MANAfiK- 
MENT  OF  CAGE-DIKDS. 


■%^ 


The  Common  Linnbt  {Fringilla  cannabina,  Linn.) 

S  '  ill 

Fit    I  'ig 

t'tAtt  ft'  lilt)  Itaitt*  u'  iDiitHlri-Kj ! 
Mtir  tWar  lo  ine  wharn  buyi  or  brew 

Antnng  Oie  pn-i'---  ' '■  -   

The  I.ituift'ii  «ii 

Ai  OQ  Uio  e\  I. 

The  rearing  and  management  of  cage-binls  afford  plea- 
Biiro  and  amusement  to  a  large  number  of  persons  both 
in  town  and  country ;  nor  can  we  womier  that  tlicse 
pleasant  little  songsters  ]>rovc  so  universally  attractive. 
The  variety  and  sweetness  of  their  notes,  the  beauty  of 
their  plumage,  and  the  activity  and  elegance  of  their 
movements,  are  sufficient  to  excite  interest  ;  and  when 
to  these  are  added  (he  peculiar  habits  and  characteristics 
of  each  species,  as  they  may  bo  distinguished  by  an 
attentive  observer,  it  is  not  surprising  that  bird-fanciers 
abound,  and  that  the  bird-catcher's  trade  is  a  thriving 
ooe. 

Several  interesting  works  have  been  published  ex- 
pressly for  the  use  of  persons  keeping  tame  birds ;  aiul 
in  examining  these,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  much 
greater  attention  is  reijuired  to  keep  birds  in  health  than 
is  generally  supposed,  and  that  many  a  sudden  death 
or  serious  malady  among  our  caged  favourites  is  to  be 
assigned  to  injudicious  management,  such  as  giving 
improper  food,  neglecting  the  state  of  the  cage,  not  sup- 
plying a  bath,  ignorance  of  the  symptoms  of  disease, 
and  of  the  needful  remedies. '  In  this  and  some  following 
articles,  »e  therefore  propose  to  present  to  notice  the 
natural  history  of  a  few  of  our  chief  favourites  among 
caged  birds,  and  also  to  exhibit  the  mode  of  treatment 
suited  to  each,  and  which  is  most  likely  to  ensure  health 
and  longevity  ;  for  it  is  painful  lo  witness  suffering  in 
any  form,  and  it  will  be  shown  that,  by  proper  treat- 
ment, moping  and  melancholy  may  be  removed,  and  the 
native  sprightliness  of  many  of  our  songsters  fully  pre- 
served under  confinement.  These  notices  will  doubtless 
be  acceptable  to  persons  who  have  not  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  works  aoove  alluded  to. 

The  common  linnet,  although  devoid  of  brilliant 
plumage,  has  many  attractions  for  those  wlio  delight  in 
cage-buds.  Its  song  is  agreeable  and  "  flute-like,"  its 
disposition  is  docile,  and  it  is  susceptible  of  great  altnch- 
ment  towards  those  who  take  care  of  it.  Iho  flexibility 
of  its  throat  enables  it  to  imitate  the  strains  of  other 
birds,  and  also  different  airs  which  it  is  attempted  to  be 
taught.  The  natural  song  of  this  bird  consists  of 
several  harmonious  strains,  which  it  utters  in  succession, 
and  which  are  sometimes  interrupted  by  more  sonorous 
notes,  having  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  crowing  of 
a  cock,  so  that  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  linnet 
crow*.  If  a  young  linnet  be  brought  up  with  a  chaf- 
finch, a  lark,  or  a  nightingale,  it  will  learn  to  sing  like 
them  ;  but  in  such  cases  it  generally  loses  its  native 
song,  and  preserves  nothing  but  its  peculiar  call-note. 
According  to  one  writer   this  bird   may  be  taught  to 


repeat  many  words  distinctly,  in  difTerciii  Inmruacn  >. 
and  to  pconounco   them   with  an  O' 
actually   lead  one  to  suppote  that  r  .     .    .. 

meaning.  This  art  cannot  bo  taught  to  lull-grown 
birds,  neither  can  thev  I.i-  innl.-  lo  iniiia>-'  »'ii'  "inch 
effect  the  strains  of  c  ter*.     Tl'  a  of 

linnets  for  thes«  purp>.,>  ,  ....,^1  rommciM  :i  a* 

the  feathers  begin  to  shoot.  The  binl  ■!■  ■  i  .  I  to 
receive  this  teaching  is  separated   from    ll.<    i  -••■' 

never  allowed    to  hear   any  other   utraint    il: 

which   it   is   intended   ;'    ''    '■  —  '■•■•■        »•    •  ,   ,^ 

period  it  is  fed  on  s<  md 

rape-seed  that  has  been  .iiirjuci  m  «.  ne. 

Different  jiluns  an*  adopted   for   :  ilar 

tunes  to  a  young  lii.i  ''  ne   bird 

does  not  show  much  ■  -miction, 

he  is  taken  on  the  fliig'-r,  .11:  i  liei.i  tiiicn'  a  niirror,  the 
tunc  lieiug  whistled  in  a  distinct  manner  all  the  time. 
Seeing  before  him,  what  he  sup;  Kird 

of  his   own   species,  the  linnet   •  up, 

and  not  having  learnt  any  of  his  native  sung  by  com- 
panionship with  his  fellows,  he  makes  the  fir»l  attempt 
to  imitate  that  which  bis  master  i- 
This  teaching  is  more  likely  to  suri 
than  by  daylight,  lliat  the  use  of  the  mirror  1*  nul 
always  necessary,  is  proved  by  the  fact  tbnt  some  of 
the   best  instructed  linnets  have  been    I  by 

cobblers,   who   whistled    to   them    withou:  ir^ 

their  work.      Uechstein   says,    "  Of  all   hoiisc-i 
linnet,  from  the  softness  and  flute-like  sound  of 
gives  the  airs  that  are   taught   in   the  neatest   .1    :    : 
aijrecatile  mnnncr.     J»  is  nl«n  nn"  of  thnae  whirji  y  •.   i 
some  hero  cost   fi 
can  warble  an  air  : 
an  of  trumpets,      in.'  "f.i* 
up  n\uny  ol  these  birds,     li 

to  hear  a  yen"  ■  1  ii.  ■■>  'i' •'  ... 

"I  have  one,  It 

amuses  me  t         ^  .        >  .  ,  '  •"/ 

nightingales  are  silent." 

This  last  circuhistancc  of  the  linnet's  song  being  con* 
tinned  throughout  the  year  is  a  great  advantage,  and 
more  than  atones  for  the  dulness  of  the  plumage.  Son- 
nini  describes  a  linnet  of  great  docility,  which  was  able 
to  whistle  very  perfectly  five  distinct  airs  which  it  had 
learnt  from  a  bird-organ.  This  bird  was  also  in  the 
habit  of  calling  many  persons  of  the  hou^'    '  \  by 

name,  and  of  exhibiting  many  proofs  ot  and 

intelligence.  Indeed  the  attachment  of  Innut-,  to  their 
owners  has  often  been  noticed  as  very  remarkable.  The 
birds  even  become  troublesome  with  their  caresses, 
readily  distinguishing  those  who  take  care  of  them, 
perching  upon  them,  and  expressing  their  affection  by 
gestures,  and  by  looks. 

In  their  wild  state  linnets  are  v.  '•  siri- 

buted  throughout  Kurope.     In  the  !>  .  are 

some  of  the  commonest  of  birds.  In  buuinier  Un-y  fre- 
quent open  heaths  and  commons,  and  breed  in  furie  and 
other  bushes ;  in  autumn  they  associate  in  large  flocks, 
and  traverse  the  more  cultivated  portions  of  the  country, 
alighting  by  thousands  in  newlv  ploughed  fields,  to  pick 
up  the  scattered  seeds  of  wild  plants.  All  kinds  of  seeds 
that  they  can  shell  easily,  seem  equally  pleasing  to  their 
palate,  as  those  of  flax,  liemp,  dandelion,  thistle,  ground- 
sel, chickweed,  and  the  cruciform  plants. 

The  common  linnet,  the  greater  redpole,  and  the 
mountain  linnet,  are  believed  by  Bochstein  to  be  one 
and  the  same  species.  Some  very  striking  varieties  of 
plumage  in  the  male  bird,  occasioned  bv  the  season,  or 
by  age,  have  caused  much  confusion  and  many  mistakes 
on  this  subject.  The  common  linnet  is  more  than  fire 
inches  long,  of  *hich  the  tail  measures  two  inches  and 
a  half.  The  beak  is  short,  dusky  blue  in  summer  and 
greyish  white  in  winter,  with  the  point  brown.  The  feet 
are'bUck.  The  general  colour  of  the  pluinage  in  all  the 
birds,  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  is  greyish,  and 
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the  «exc«  ran  only  be  distinpiUhed  by  the  white  border 
on  the  quill  fcaihrry,  which  is  brondor  and  brighter  in 
thf  m»\f  ihsn  i'l  ihf  female.  Hut  as  llie  spring  ap- 
j>-  <■  of  the  full-jrrown  ninle  bird  be- 

C'  .i,int.     Hei-lij-tciii  lU'srribes  it  thus: 

*■  !c|  or  loss,  is  distinguislied  in  Bi>rinjf 

t\  .;>,  ojid  l)y  tlie  name  of  redjtote.    Tlic 

foroUcaJ  13  1  IvAjJ-nd,  tlif  rest  of  tlic  head  reddish  nsli- 
eoloured.  the  top  rather  g|>otte<l  with  hluek  ;  tlie  cheeks, 
»!  !        ■"•'  '  •         •    ,  round  tlie  eyes,  huvc  a  reddish 

w  iie  l>;uk  are  cliesnut,  witli  the 

t'-'i.  :    .11. -coverts  are  black,  ed^ed  wiili 

rv'i  ;  -:     ^  -   ■  -  of  tlio  Iwlly  are  pale  rust-ooloured  ; 

the  ii-:  vl  tlii  uuiti  ]>art  of  the  hwly  ia  reddish  white; 
the  g7>(iater  wine-covcrts  are  black,  honlercJ  with  reddish 
white  ;  the  others  arc  rusty  brown,  with  a  liu'litcr  border. 
The  quill-feathers  are  black  tipped  with  white;  the  first 
•re  edged  with  white  nearly  to  the  point,  the  narrow  beiu'd 
fomis  a  par.illel  white  streak  to  tlic  quill-feathers;  the  tail 
is  block  and  forked,  the  four  outer  feathers  on  both  sides 
hare  a  broad  white  border;  that  of  the  two  middle  feathers 
ia  narrower,  and  reddish  white." 

This  reniark.iblc  change  in  the  plumage  of  the  male 
linnet  takes  place  only  in  the  wild  state  ;  those  birds 
which  hai-e  Ix-cn  reared  in  cages  continue,  like  the 
females,  of  a  greyish  tint,  and  those  which  are  red  when 
brought  into  the  house,  lose  all  their  bc.iutiful  colours 
in  the  first  moulting,  and  remain  grey  afterwards.  In 
old  age  the  pluni.-igc  of  the  male  linnet  in  its  wild  state 
docs  not  retain  its  original  bright  red,  but  fades  into 
a  yellow  tint  in  those  parts  which  were  previously 
crimson.  These  yellow  linnets  arc  sought  after  by  bird- 
fanciers,  because  their  song  is  generally  very  fine  and 
clear ;  but  they  cannot  be  tamed  as  younger  birds  can, 
and  they  take  their  confinement  so  ill,  that  they  do  not 
iur%'ivc  it  for  any  length  of  time.  The  linnet  and  the 
canary  are  very  similar  in  nature  ami  habits,  and  arc 
often  paired.  Their  progeny  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  grey  canary.  They  sing  well,  and 
learn  airs  with  facility. 

Tlie  nest  of  the  linnet  is  formed  of  moss  and  stalks 
of  gr.iss  neatly  interwoven  with  wool,  and  lined  with 
feathers  and  hair.  Tlic  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number, 
of  a  bluish  white,  speckled  with  purplish  red.  The  male 
lends  no  assistance  in  building  the  nest,  but  waits  on  the 
female,  brings  her  food,  and  sings  to  her,  while  she 
prcp.irc3  the  home  for  their  future  ]irogeny.  He  con- 
tinues to  watch  her  safety,  and  to  pour  forth  his  agree- 
able song  during  the  time  of  hatching ;  but  if  he  appre- 
hends danger,  he  utters  a  plaintive  cry,  and  flutters  from 
bush  to  bush,  without  going  far  from  the  nest.  At  last 
the  female  attends  to  his  warning,  and  quits  the  nest ; 
but  she  does  not  leave  it  long.  'When  the  eggs  open, 
both  parents  show  great  reg.ird  for  their  young,  and 
nourish  them  with  tender  seeds,  prepared  in  their  crop, 
and  disgorged  by  the  bill.  Linnets  have  two,  three, 
and  even  four  broods  in  a  season. 

'ilie  young  birds  assemble  in  l.irge  flocks  and  descend 
to  thi>  l..-.\I.iiids,  where  they  are  soon  fattened  by  the 
n>'>  it  aliment.     At  this  time  they  are  in  some 

con;  ,     .'cd  for  culinary  purpoKs,  and  consequently 

taken  in  grcit  numbers  in  snares. 

The  treatment  of  linnets  when  they  become  cage- 
birds  is  very  simple.  Squire  cages  are  more  suitable 
for  them  than  round  ones,  since  they  are  lei^s  disposed 
to  giddiness  therein,  and  also  sing  better.  If  it  is 
wished  to  give  them  liberty  in  a  room,  a  sm.ill  tree  or 
roosting-placc  should  be  set  up  in  one  comer  of  the 
apartment,  and  on  this  the  birds  will  remain  perched, 
and  tinging  cheerfully  all  day  long,  only  leaving  their 
perch  to  cat  or  drink.  Unless  a  roosting-place  is  pro- 
tided,  they  will  be  indolent,  and  remain  on  the  floor,  to 
the   '  ■  r  trodden  on. 

'  \  of  tame  linnets  is  summer  rape-sc<Hl. 

"<"•  ibe  winter  rape-seed,  though  not 

""'  vild  state,  is  injurioni  and  even 

fatal  U  liiey  arc  fed  on  it  in  the  house.     When  young 


male  linnets  are  being  trained  in  their  song,  they  may  be 
fed  with  the  egg,  &c.,  as  already  stated,  or  with  oatmeal 
and  rape-seed  bruised  in  milk  or  water.     Tliev  are  given 
about  as  much  as  their  bills  wiil  contain  at  a  lime,  and 
are  kept  clean  and  warm.     They  become  familiar  if  fed 
with   the   hand,   and  chirped  to.     When  they  can  feed 
alone  the  summer  rape-seed  is  given  to  them  "entire,  but 
still  moistened  in  water,  so  that  they  niay  break  it  the 
more  easily.     Their  food  is  now  varied  by  the  addition 
of  millet,   radish,  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  plantain   seeds, 
and   sometimes  a  few  bruised  melon   seeds  or  barber- 
ries.    The  more  their  food  is  varied,  the  fewer  niahidics 
they  will  have ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  over-feed 
them  when  confined  to  a  cage.      A  supply  of  summer 
rape-seed  must  alw.nys  be  within  the  bird's  reach  ;  but 
the  other  kinds  of  food  must  be  given  sparingly  and  by 
turns.     Birds  that  have  liberty  to  range  an  a))arimen't 
may  be  more  freely  fed  than  those  that  are  wholly  con- 
fined to  their  cages.     Hemp-seed  must  be  seldom  given, 
and  very  sparingly,   because  it   fattens    them  so  much 
that  they  either  die,  or  leave  off  singing.     A  little  salt 
mixed  with  their  food  is  very  agreeable  to  them,  and 
preserves  them  from  many  diseases.     Linnets  are  very 
fond  of  bathing  and  of  dusting  their  feathers  with  sand  ; 
they  should  therefore  have  a  small  bath  of  fresh  water 
daily  attached  to  the  cage,  ard  should  also  be  supplied 
with  a  bed  of  fine  sand,  renewed  from  time  to  time.     A 
small  jiiece  of  plaster  or  chalk  should  be  put  into  their 
cages   to  prevent  constipation,  to  which  they  are  very 
liable,  and  also   to   prevent  epilepsy.     Chalk  is  nl»o  a 
remedy  for  another  disease  to  which  linnets  are  snliject, 
called    by    the    rrench    subtile.       The    symptoms    are, 
melancholy,    silence,    and    a   bristling   of   the  feathers. 
The  bill  at  length  becomes  hard,  the  veins  thick  and 
red,  the  breast  swelled,  the  feet  callous,  and  so  swelled 
that  the  bird  can  scarcely  maintain  itself  upright. 

Linnets  are  very  li.ible  to  asthma,  as  are  also  most 
other  house-birds.  The  disease  may  be  detected  by  the 
short  breathing  of  the  bird,  and  by  its  often  keeping 
the  beak  ojien  as  if  to  gasp  for  air.  Dr.  Bechstein's 
remarks  on  the  causes  and  modes  of  treatment  of  this 
disease  in  c;\^c  birds  generally,  .nre  well  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  .ill  who  are  possessed  of  these  tame  favourites. 
The  cause  of  asthma  may  doubtless  be  found  in  the 
mode  of  life  ivhicli  these  birds  lead.  Their  food  is  generally 
dry  and  heating,  being  principally  hemp-seed,  w  hicli  is  very 
injurious  but  liked  by  all  ;  and  is  the  more  hurtful  as  it 
inclines  them  to  eat  too  much.  If  to  this  be  added,  the 
unchanged  air  of  the  rooms,  particularly  those  which  have 
stoves  instead  of  chimneys,  and  the  great  heat  which  is 
kejit  u|>  during  winter,  it  is  plain  tliat  there  is  much  to 
injure  the  delicate  lungs  of  these  birds. 

A  moist  and  refreshing  regimen,  and  some  aperients, 
more  or  less  often,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  disease, 
appears  the  most  ajiprojiriate  remedy.  A  favourite  linnet 
and  goldfinch,  when  attacked  with  very  bad  asthma,  were 
relicveil  and  preserved  for  several  years  by  the  following 
method :— The  first  thing  was  to  leave  off  hemp-seed 
entirely,  confining  them  solely  to  rape-seed  ;  but  giving 
them  at  the  same  time  abundance  of  bread,  soaked  in  j)urc 
water,  and  then  pressed  ;  lettuce,  endive,  or  water  cresses, 
according  to  the  season  ;  giving  them  twice  a  week  boiled 
bread  and  milk,  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg.  This  is  made 
by  throwing  a  jiiece  of  the  crumb  of  white  bread,  about  the 
size  of  a  nut,  into  a  tea-cup  full  of  milk,  Iniiling  it,  and 
stirring  it  all  the  time  till  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  pnp. 
It  must  be  quite  cold  lieforc  it  is  given  to  the  birds,  and 
must  always  be  made  fresh,  for  if  sour  it  will  prove  injuri- 
ous. This  paste,  which  they  arc  verj-  fond  of,  )iurges  them 
Bufliriently,  and  sensibly  relieves  them.  In  very  violent 
attacks  nothing  but  this  piuitc  ought  to  be  given  for  two  or 
three  days' following,  and  this  will  soon  give  the  desired 
relief.  When  the  disease  is  slight,  or  only  begun,  it  is  suf- 
ficient t'l  give  the  bread  and  milk  once'  in  tlirce  or  four 
days.  When  employed  under  similar  circumstances,  this 
treatment  has  cured  several  very  valu.ible  biirls 

The  numerous  disorders  to  which  birds  are  liable, 
and  the  general  inattention  which  prevails  on  the  sub- 
ject, even  among  ihoie   who  profett  to  be  rery  fond 
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of  their  birda,  ofUn  cut  thort  the  Uvea  which  tiinoly 
care  might  have  preservi-d  ;  but  with  rommon  caution 
aiul  proper  tn-atnieiit,  linneti  may  be  kept  in  the  huuso 
for  ten  or  twelve  ycarsi,  or  even  in  noine  cases  tor  a 
much  longer  period. 


MF.nrriANT  Twr.ons'  school. 

I  !. 

Ir  will  liavt!  Lc'ca  obsorvetl  iu  the  fornier  |iart  of  our 
nutioc  of  this  schnul,  that  it  was  orifi^iniillv  built  on  a 
])orii()ii  of  Itoso  Manor,  which  beloiiffed  to  the  Duke  of 
liucliinffham.  Hut  that  edifice  beiiiR  destroyed  by  the 
(^reat  file  of  lOGG,  the  present  structure  was  erected  on 
the  same  site  by  the  .Merchant  Taylors'  Company.  It 
is  a  considerable  buildin)(,  supported  on  the  cast  by 
stone  pillars,  forming  a  liandsome  cloister,  within  which 
are  apartments  for  the  assistant-masters.  There  is  also 
a  library  similarly  supported  by  pillars,  and  having  a 
collegiate  appi'arance.  It  is  well  furnished  with  classic.il 
and  other  books  for  the  use  of  the  school  On  the  south 
of  the  library  is  the  chapel,  where  the  half-yearly  ex- 
amination of  the  scholars  is  held.  It  docs  not  wear 
the  appearance  of  a  place  of  worship.  The  school-room, 
which  is  over  the  cloisters,  is  a  spacious  apartment 
of  handsome  proportions. 

The  schoolmaster  first  chosen  to  conduct  this  esta- 
blishment was  the  Rev.  Richard  Mnlcaster,  M..\.,  of 
Christ-Church,  Oxford.  The  post  was  an  honourable 
one,  but  the  stipend  was  so  small  (only  ten  pounds  per 
annum),  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Company  would 
have  been  able  to  secure  tlie  services  of  Mulc.istcr  to 
the  now  foundation,  had  not  Mr.  Hills,  one  of  the  Com- 
p.iny,  added  ten  pounds  to  the  salary  from  his  own 
purse.  Mnlcaster  was  di^itinguished  for  his  ciitical 
knowledge  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  particularly  for  his 
attainments  in  Oriental  literature.  Scholars  "from  all 
quarters  soon  flocked  to  the  new  school ;  and  when,  in 
less  than  twelve  months,  the  establishment  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  solemn  visitation  of  the  diocesan,  the  pro- 
ficiency of  some  of  the  boys  was  pronounced  equal  to 
that  which  had  been  attained  by  the  scholars  of  any 
school  in  the  re.ilm. 

For  a  few  years  immediately  after  its  foundation  the 
school  was  b\it  little  connected  with  tlie  Universities. 
The  Company  had  agreed  to  keep  a  scholar  either  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  at  the  annual  expense  of  five 
pounds,  under  the  appellation  of  the  "  .Marchaunt  Tav- 
lors'  Scholar,"  but  this  was  not  sufficient  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  school.  At  length  Sir  Thomas  White, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Court,  came  forward  as  a 
munificent  benefactor,  and  appropriated  to  its  scholars 
tliirty-seven  fellowships  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
which  he  had  recently  founded  at  his  sole  expense. 
This  liberal  benefaction  immediately  gave  consequence 
to  the  foundation,  and  raised  it  to  a  superior  rank  among 
the  public  seminaries  of  the  country. 

This  Sir  Thomas  White  affords  an  early  example  of 
that  generous  spirit  which  has  induced  men  of  business 
to  appropriate  a  portion  of  their  gains  to  the  advance- 
ment of  learning.  He  was  born  at  Reading  in  HSlJ, 
and  at  the  afje  of  twelvo  years  was  apprenticed  to  a 
tradesman  or  merchant  in  London.  His  apprenticeship 
lasted  ten  years,  and  he  gave  such  satisfaction  to  his 
master,  that  at  the  death  of  the  latter,  White  had  a 
hundred  pounds  left  to  him.  With  this  and  the  patri- 
mony bequeathed  by  his  father  (who  was  a  clothier),  he 
commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  and  rapidly 
rose  to  wealth  and  honours.  At  the  same  time  he 
became  distinguished  by  .icts  of  benevolence.  In  1.54'J 
he  gave  to  the  corporation  of  Coventry  1000/.,  which, 
with  400/.  of  their  own,  was  laid  out  in'the  purchase  of 
lands,  from  tlie  rents  of  which  provision  was  made  for 
twulve  poor  meii,  and  a  sum  raised  to  be  lent  to  indus- 
trious young  mcu  of  Coventry.     He  also  gave  to  the 


mayor  and  corporation  of  Driitol  lij  deed,  the  sum  of 
'ilKXJ/.,  and  the  same  to  the  town  of  I^ir.  •  •  ur» 
ctiase   c^iLites   aud   raise  a   fund    from    w '.  of 

money  might  bo  lent  I'       '     '  '      '  (here 

are  portraits  of  this  ii  of  Lei- 

cester nnil    S  '    '  g,  .\ii  reliant   I'aylori', 

and  St.  Join 

^><>veraI   griRruiii   luUiviiluali   followed   l'  "    i-X- 

ample,  and  came  forward  to  remedy  by  t.  :he 

inconveniences    which    might    ari»e   from    !■  /  an 

academical    education    tij-on    voun-r  men,   v'  v  . nds 

were  not  in  pecuniary  ■  rir 

progress  throusrh  it.     \.  .,ve 

the  sufTcrings  of  a  nuniU-r  ol  iiigi-niuus  )uulh,  xlrujojling 
with  poverty,  gave  an  exhibiiion  of  ten  pounds  per 
annum,  "to  be  equally  divided  between  five  poor  (chu- 
lars  of  that  college,  that  arc  most  likrlv  tn  bond  their 
studies  to  divinity. ''     And  with  this  :■  ••  hoped 

they   would    be    enabled   "to   pay    li  ■  is"   with 

credit  and  comfort.  John  Vernon  also  founded  four 
exhibitions  of  four  pounds  each,  for  studrnts  in  divinity 
at  St.  John's.  Next  came  John  Wooller,  who  esta- 
blished one  exhibiiion  of  forty  shillings  per  annum, 
chargeable  on  his  tenement,  with  the  quay  or  wharfs 
rallfd  "Tht  Crofs  Keys"  in  Thames  Street.  None  of 
the  students  having  applied  for  this  exhibition  for  many 
years,  the  Company,  like  good  stewards,  doubled  the 
value  of  it  out  of  the  money  which  had  accumulated  in 
their  hands,  so  that  it  is  now  equal  to  Mr.  Vernon's. 

Shortly  afterwards  (in  161.i)  Thomas  Whetenhall, 
Esq.,  founded  three  Divinity  Lectures  to  be  preached 
at  three  churches  in  the  metropolis,  with  the  exprcM 
provision  that  in  coso  the  trustees  should  at  any  future 
time  neglect  to  appoint  lecturers,  according  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  them,  the  estates  bequeathed  for  the  purposes 
of  his  will  should  pass  to  the  master  and  wardens  of 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  for  the  benefit  of  four  boys 
chosen  out  of  the  school,  two  of  whom  were  to  be  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  two  at  Cambridge. 

The  remaining  endowmetits  of  the  school  are :  One 
Fellowship,  by  Rishop  Dee,  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, for  his  name  or  kin.  Two  Exhibitions  of  thirty- 
six  pounds  per  annum,  by  the  Ifev.  Dr.  Stuart,  i.  «.,  one 
at  St.  John's,  Oxford,  the  other  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge.  Six  Scholarships  of  forty  pounds  per 
annum,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  I'arkyn,  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge.  Six  Civil  Law  Scholarships  of  fifty  pouuds 
per  annum,  by  Dr.  John  Andrew,  at  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford.  And  an  Exhibition  of  uncertain  value  to  any 
College  in  either  University,  arising  from  the  interest  ©f 
moneys  formerly  collected  at  the  annual  feast  of  th« 
gentlemen  educated  at  this  school. 

For  the  sake  of  due  inquiry  into  the  proficiency  of 
the  scholars,  there  arc  not  only  two  probations  in  the 
year,  performed  by  the  master  and  ushers,  but  the  proba- 
tioners themselves  undergo  an  examination  twice  in  the 
year,  by  learned  and  judicious  men  appointed  by  the 
master  and  wardens.  There  is  also  a  public  examination 
of  the  scholars  of  the  upper  form,  by  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  annually.  This 
is  performed  on  the  11th  of  June,  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion to  vacant  Fellowships  in  that  College.  At  this 
time  the  name  and  order  of  the  head  scholars  is  printed, 
with  a  notice  of  their  birth,  admission,  and  continuance 
iu  the  head  form,  and  also  an  account  of  the  subjects  of 
the  orations. 

The  school  consists  of  eight  forms.  Boys  are  ad- 
mitted at  any  age,  and  arc  placed  according  to  their 
abilities  and  state  of  progress.  But  no  boy  can  be  placed 
higher  than  the  fourth  form,  who  is  a  candidate  for  the 
election  to  St.  .John's.  The  residence  of  young  men  at 
Merchant  Tjiylors'  School  cannot  be  continued  longer 
than  the  month  of  June  before  they  are  nineteen  years 
of  age. 

The  holidays  at  this  school  are  somewhat  oumcrous. 
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'ni*re  ii   •   wf'^    -• 


■■i«l«r,  and  from  the  Thunday 
Juno ;   llirt'C   wwks  nt    Bar- 

^    :\iid   from   llio   Thursday 

-  of  the  weeks  in  which 
,'  s  ,irf   111  ,u  ;   wii-  .|in'en's  birtliday  ;  Sir  Tho- 

-  >  day;  the  fifih  of  NoviMuher;    lord  mayor's 

li  ■   '  •   other  days,    besides    the   afternoon   of 

e  .  and  Tarioui  fast  and   festival  days  of 

Ihf  Cimrch. 

Tiie  nriirinal  intention  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School 
baa  c<  ''I  from,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot 

DOW  i"  1  part,  a  fri-e  school.     No  boy 

can  becuiue  a  >ch'jlar  in  this  establislinicnt,  without 
beinf  subject  to  the  payment  of  five  pounds  a  year, 
besides  a  fee  to  the  head  master  of  ten  shillings  a  quar- 
ter, with  an  additional  twelve  shilling:s  a  quarter  for 
break.'  :vy.     But  the  benefit  is-  still  great,  for 

the  bi'  thrrt>  nro  not  confined  to  any  particular 

class  '  -^  always  considered 

it  opoii  .  bring  up  thiir  sons 

deci'iitiy.  Accoriiing  to  the  siaiute,  tliey  should  be 
recommended  to  the  school  by  the  master  and  wardens 
of  the  Company,  but  in  general  they  are  put  in  by  tlie 
luM.l  iii.i«tir  i)r(Mii!<ruouslv  as  they  occur.  They  are 
t  .  and  Hebrew :  they  receive  a  com- 

p ..;ion,  and  nothing  more.     The  boys 

are  considered  merely  as  day -scholars,  except  when  they 
happen  to  board  with  the  roasters,  which  is  a  private 
concern. 

The  historian  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  in  his 
elaborate  and  interesting  account  of  that  foundation, 
attributes  the  enlightened  state  of  the  middle  classes  of 
English  society  in  a  great  measure  to  those  respectable 
nurseries  of  literature,  the  public  schools  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Ideas  which  might  have 
perished  beneath  sordid  habits,  and  in  uncongenial  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  here  fostered  and  expanded ;  genius 
';  would  probably  have  remained  hidden  alike  from 
and  from  the  world,  has  here  shone  forth  ;  while 
'  ipss  of  manners  which  too  often  forms  the 
i:  iig  feature  in  the  class  of  English  society  to 

wii. ill  »c  now  refer,  has  been  exchanged  for  a  courteous 
an;l  i)lea«ing  demeanour.  More  particularly  are  schools 
r  with  the  Universities  of  great  importance  to 

t  .  il  welfare.     In  them   may   be   nurtured  the 

future  statesman,  or  the  public  champion  of  the  truth, 
who«p  •nflsi'-Titiil  elnqticnre  miy  be  productive  of  the 
V  wise  and  judicious   de- 

r  "m  nimierous  evils. 

M  .ys  Mr.   Wilson)  docs  not 

ii. '.■■  iier  scholars  many  of  the 

mighty  or  iru-  noble.  Ilir  worthies  have  not  been  dlstin- 
;i!i-!i- !  f  r  biTedit.irv  r^nk,  thouRh  in  many  instances  the 
t  we  been   Inid  within  her  wnlU. 

.N  if  her  youth  to  ficlit  the  battles 

<  :  '        occasion  b  i       '       '.  tliey 

),  ficient   in  •    and 


iir.      'i  lie 

nbleat  and 

r%.     Lnw,  tlio  f^uardian  of  th« 

rvcr  of  evfrv  man's  rr.inonnble 


..Ullli;     <   *»■!;;,     in      i]M-     iiti   1 1  "jt  III-, 

the  modest  dome  of  Merchant 


T 


This  fine  establishment  is  nnendowed,  and  is  entirely 

rted,  a*  it  WM  fir»t  founded,  by  the  .Merchant 

rs'  Company. 


Th«  iVi«K\«e4  of  the  Iwdy  are  to  be  pi»Tent*d  by  temperaiM:*, 
or  ctti«d  by  mcdiciiM,  or  nuitni  toUrable  by  |)«ti«oo«. 


SI'PERIOU    VALUE    OF    EDUCATED 
WOKK-PEOPLE. 

TllK  L  "nniii^siiitiors  who  were  appointeci  lo  nic|iiiro  into 
the  condition  of  the  Minnip  and  Manufacturing  Children 
received  abundant  testunonies  of  the  dangerous  nature 
of  ignorance,  and  of  the  value  of  inlelllgcncc.  The  fol- 
lowing au!<»ers  from  practic.-il  and  experienced  men, 
ought  to  increase  our  charity  in  knowledge. 

(1)1  have  always  found  that  the  educated  and  instructed 
work-people,  of  whatever  a^o  or  sex,  are  the  better  con- 
ducted and  more  valuable  than  the  ignorant  and  illiterate. 
Every  day's  experience  convinces  nie  of  the  in)|>orlance  of 
diffusini;  inforuiation  aniong  the  labouring  classes. 

(2)  1  find  the  ignoiant  generally  very  jealous  and  sus- 
picious of  any  iinprovoinent  which  is  to  be  introduced.  I 
am  of  opinion  tlint  it  would  promote  the  interests  of  the 
employer  if  every  mechanic,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
Were  well  instructed. 

(3)  The  better  a  man  is  edii>Mt,-.l  tbi'  l.r'tt..r  wnrkman  h« 
makes.  I  speak  from  the  «  ation  of 
many  y<ar-.  Instruction  an;  :;ie  work- 
in;;                       an  elevating  tendency. 

(.      I  iiicatcd  and  cultivated  work-people,  of  all  agea, 

are  deeidi>liy  the  best;  they  are  more  valuable  as  mech.'t- 
nics,  bei'ausc  they  arc  more  regrilar  in  their  habits,  and 
more  to  be  relied  upon  in  their  work. 

(fi)  I  always  find  the  men  who  are  educated  are  mort 
reasonable  an!  "1  in  their  behaviour  than  the 

ignorant.     It  petn,  that,  from  the  increasing 

competition,  li  ii^.. Hi. .wiges  is  rc<inired.     When  this 

happens  I  call  my  men  together,  and  explain  the  ciicum- 
stances  to  them,  and  inquire  if  they  are  willing  to  execute 
the  onler  upon  the  terms  offered  :  on  these  occasions  I  find 
that  the  educated  class  is  most  easily  convinced  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  and  therefore  willing  to  accede  to  what  the 
market  requires.  The  educated  class  are  better  conducted 
in  tlieir  family  relations  than  the  uninformed. 

(C)  I  cannot  trust  njuch  to  the  young  ones  that  have  not 
been  educated  ;  they  are  generally  not  trustworthy.  They 
are  not  so  obliginir  as  those  who  arc  educated  ;  they  are 
indolent,  and  will  take  advantage  of  you  when  your  back 
is  turned. 

(7)  I  can  tell  at  a  glance  children  who  attend  achool 
from  those  who  do  not ;  they  are  much  more  quick  and 
intelligent. 

(8)  Aly  best  servants  arc  those  who  have  been  best  taught 
in  their  vouth. 

(9)  We  very  rarely  give  work  to  any  boy  who  cannot 
write,  because  we  have  found  that  at  least  three  out  of 
every  four  boys  who  could  not  write  at  the  time  of  their 
entering  our  work  have  never  done  any  goixl,  being  cither 
worthless  workers  or  worthless  characters,  or  both. 

(10)  I-^lucation  will  never  make  men  worse,  but  will 
surely  inijirove  their  minds  and  dispositions,  Uf  thia  I  am 
certam,  from  long  exi>erience. 

(11)  The  better  educated  conduct  themselves  belter  in 
times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  in  sickness  and  sorrow.  In 
every  opportunity  I  hav*  had  of  observing,  I  alwfiy?  «iw 
that  the  persons  who  eoalld  read  bore  «p  acni' 

better  than  others  who  could  not,  and  would 
themselves  and  their  families. 

(12)  They  attend  more  to  tlioir  moral  and  religious 
duties.  The  ignorant  are  less  uiclincd  to  do  their  duty 
both  towards  God  and  man. 


Tin!  wisdom  of  m.in  lies  not  in  satirizing  the  vices  of  others, 
but  in  correcting  his  own. 


PiuDB  conrert*  every  specious  virtue  into  nourishment  for 
herself.  ^^^ 

If  you  arc  wise  you  will  speak  lea  than  you  know. 


At'               nci  and  paiUmcs  subject  the  body  (o  the  etnpiia 
of  I  

Br  itriewing  variotu  ages  we  gain  a  more  enlarged  way  of 
thinking;  and  cease  to  admire  exclusively  that  In  w/uch 


we  live. 


Jonsi  W.  PAassa,  Vvluuul,  Wbst  »t«*jip,  toKDoS. 
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PORTI0;«  OF  IBB  WKST«M    »A^OE  or   TUE    KOISE   OF   THE   SWS  :     IJXMAU 


I. 
...      "Oh!  7»werttMkd  Urrhfic  powers. 

Dark  oraclMl  In  dvpth*  of  tfroTw  ih«l  dwolt. 
lion-  Are  ther  KU)k,th«  ftltiu's  ofyonr  biiwrrs, 

Whrre  MipantiUiin  trrmbletl  u  the  knrlt! 
Ye,  til.'  .!ie  TlvwleMotiM!  that  made 

Tilt'  r  TolM,  tha  wind  and  ware; 

Spirits '  :<Mio«  darkanod  manjr  t  aliadv, 

MyfU'ii'Ujs  vi»juiil»  of  fount  ai»d  r«v©  I 
How  long  Vixir  power  the  awe-slnu-k  natinn*  swsTed, 
How  long  earth  dreamt  of  jou,  and  »lmddcnnj{ljr  obeved! 

And  Mr,  what  marvel  in  thoae  earlr  dari. 

While  yet  tho  light  of  b«aTen4wm  U-nth  WM  not 
If  man  annind  him  caM  a  flMrAil  gmzc, 

reopling  with  shadowy  powers  each  dell  and  gnitl 
Awful  t»  Nature  in  her  aanMce  fnnna, 

Her  solemn  Totca  ctimmanding  in  iu  might. 
And  mystery  then  was  in  llir  nish  of  storms, 

The  glwiin  of  wi"   '  ^'rofniglit;  • 

And  niortaU  heard  '  •  in  the  blast. 

And  reared  jour  fcit*.-;--.;  ..-  >,  >  *?  phantoms  of  the  past' 

Then  through  the  fidiagit  not  a  breete  might  sigh 
But  with  prophetic  sound — a  waring  tree, 

A  meteor  flashing  o'er  the  summer  sky, 

A  bird's  wild  (tight,  reraaled  the  things  to  b«. 


All  •riV,     r 

1  ntitures,  and  conreTed 

Th. 

:  ittill  theT  hoTpred  round. 

H.IK". 

''.  wliispered  through  the  shade, 

IVr 

■^.  gHT*  soul  to  sound; 

0(  til, 

he  forest,  mnrmured  still, 

Their,..., 

^  la  die  streams,  ihvir  (ootatep  on  the  hill." 

—                         FiLlCXaHKMA 

Vol.  XXIV. 

Imboodctios. 
TiiK  ruined  cities  in  Central  America,  >'  I  Ync«- 

t«n,  foniieil  the  subject  of  two  dintinct  ."^  t  »«  pp. 

81  and  1G9  of  the  Twenty-Firat  Volume  ol  tins  .Mugazinc. 
Mr.  Sterens,  tlie  American  tr»Teller,  to  wlioni  «e  wer« 
indebted  for  the  descriptions  and  illustrations  '  '  '  >  e« 
there  laid  before  the  reader,  lias  since  then  j  he 

results  of  a  more   laboriotis  surrey  of  the  of 

Yucatan.      Attracted   by   the   superior   intci  »e 

remains,   he  examined   with  closer  atteutiu:.    - i  iit 

slightly  noticed  in  his  fonner  risit,  and  was  fortunate 
enoueh  to  discover  manv  freth  rwtigca  of  the  ancient 
population.  He  inspectei  as  many  as  forty-four  ruined 
towns  and-TillaRea.  The  names,  and  eren  the  verv  exist- 
ence of  moet  of  these  were  entirely  unknown  to  tlie  resi- 
dents of  the  capital ;  hut  few  had  erer  been  visiti-.)  by 
white  men;  they  were  dcsdlatc  and  over^:Town  -^ 

Time  and  the  elements  are  hii.«tening  them  to  \ 
lion.  In  a  few  generations,  great  edifices,  tlieir  ■.,>,, ..cj 
covered  with  sculptured  ornaments,  already  cracked  and 
vawnine,  must  fall  and  become  mere  shapelesa  niounds. 
Mr.  Stevens'  admirable  description,  iUustiated  by  on« 
hundred  and  twenty  drawings,  hare  rescued  them  from 
entii«  oblivion.  Mr  Norman,  another  American  author, 
has  also  contributed  hU  liambUt  in  Yucatan  to  our  know- 
ledge upon  thU  subject.  From  these  rcM  w» 
nn  furnished  wiUi  the  following  grapl.  ~  of  the 
finest  antiquities  of  the  country ;  but  previous  to  entenng 
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up«n  s  Tf 
■worJs  up^ 


it  vrtn  b«lt*r  to  wy  a  few 


DlfrOTERT  OF  YUCATAS. 


Tl- 
Oiili 

liow  f\  IT, 

(•■trm  c 

}' ' 

1 


'  in,  whicli  lies  fo  llic  oust  of  tlie 

w>rf<l  in  tlie  _vc.ir  IflOC,  liv  Juan 

^'       r.  I'inzon,  oni-  of  the  conj- 

voyiv^c.     These  uavi;;ators, 

.ii.iiivKis   with    sailing;   along    tlie 

early    in    the   year    ISIO,    Fmneisco 

:.  1  rich  hi<Uli;t)  of  Culm,  sailint:  at 

>  the  west,  maile  the  north-east 

J    ...      .   :  o  nanicil  Cape  Cotoche  from  the 

ibiiowini;   circumstance.     While   making   {ire|>aratiuns   to 

land,  they  saw  coming  to  the  ships  five  large  canoes,  with 

Mr«  and  sails,  some  ot'  thetn  containing  fifty  Imlians;  and 

on  signals  of  invitation  In-ing  made,  about  thirty  came  on 

board    the    captain's   vessel.       The    next   day    the    chief 

returned  with  twelve  lanre  canoes  and  numerous  Indians, 

N  to   his  town,  promising  them 

:ieces8.iry.    The  wonis    he   used 

III  III  the  language  of  the  Indi.ins  of 

>,  "  ("omc  to  our  town."     Kot  undcr- 

.,   ...■    ...    .       ..  nnd  supposing  it  was  the  name  of 

t:      ]l.ice,  the  Sj  .r  .  ,    U  lalica  it  Point,  or  Cape  Cotoche, 
«iiii-h  name  it  stili  I'v  ir?-. 

The  Spiniards  upon  landing  were  attacked  by  a  great 
body  of  Indians,  who  slew  seventeen  of  their  numlier. 
The  rest  took  to  their  ships  and  sailed  on  towards  the  west 
in  sight  of  land.  In  fifteen  days  they  discovered  a  large 
town,  now  called  Cnm|)eachy,  where  there  were  some 
Btone-huilt  temples,  on  the  walls  of  which  were  fiiturcs  of 
^  '      '  iT  idols,  and  alraut  one  of  the  altars  were 

'■  im  a  recent  human  s.icrifice.     From  this, 

■  '  ii"in  another  landing-place  still  further  to  the 

*  were  repulsed  by  the  ferocity  of  the  natives. 

1  Spaniards  were  liilled,  only  one  soldier  escaped 

I'  '■.  and  the  CH|itain,  Hernandez  de  Cordova,  died 

ti  r  at  the  llnvanah. 

In  tlie  same  year  another  expedition  from  Cuba  under 
Juan  de  Grijalvn,  "a  lioncful  young  man,  and  well-bc- 
liaved,"  fell  in  with  the  island  ot'  Cozumcl,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Yucatan,  nnd  pro'-wding  further  to  the  westward 
f'    ■  '  IIS  name  of  Mexico.     The 

'  'by    lleniando    Cortez*, 

<  111   t.i  In'  overlooked  till  1520,  when 

'•'  '.a  gentleman  of  Seville,  obtained  a 

!-■  ■  ■  "-  "i  S[Kiin  for  the  ]>aoification  and  con- 

<|''  and  Cu/.umel.     Amongst  other  articles,  it 

'^  •  at    Montejo   should    hold   an   iiereditary 

K  '■  th.-it  "no  lawyers,  or  attorneys,  should 

r  -ids  from  the   kingdom   of  l^iuiin,   or  any 

otlicr  |>arl,  un  account  of  the  litigation  and  controversies 
tluit  would  follow."  The  annanient,  consisting  of  four 
Teasels  and  four  hundred  men,  sailed  from  Seville  in  the 
following  ^-ear.  Landing  on  the  shore,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Coziimel,  the  Spaniards  commcncecl  their  march 
along  the  eoa-t  ;  but  the  Indians  bad  determined  to  resist 
t':'  "'1   with   all   their   strength,   although   for   the 

II  y  avoided  any  hostile  demonstrations. 

'     •' '   ''■•  country  was  overgrown, 

n.  .  woods,     but  in  spite  of 

tl  ,      lit  priH-eeded  inland  us  far 

as  a  town  c.iiu.l  Aki ,  wiiere  tliey  f.miid  themselves  con- 
frt.nl'- 1  t  y  n  .t.  ;•  iniiltitiidf  ol  Indi.ins,  who  bud  hitherto 
ti  were  armed  with  quivers  of  arrows, 

1"  irp  flints,  and  two  hundred  swords 

II-  kind    of   wood.      A    fearful    battle 

r  ted  for  two  whole  days,  broken  pnly 

b;-  -».     The  Spaniards  were  left  masters 

•'t  i-c,  it  is  said,  than  1200  slaughtered 

III'.. 

Nuihing  further  was  efrecte<l  till  the  following  year, 
wlii-n  ;i  C'spi.-iiti  |ii-ii-.    -  ;-i.  i.«-  f.....-...i.i;....   i  .,:_. 

hor^-IU.-Il,   \^  ■  !•■ 

gold.     'IM.  V. 

•  supply  of  ; 

iras  that  hr  > 

•mows.     Ill  the  niinii  time  the  • 

Hon  wa"  ami  II  attacked  by  the  ^ 

"•t*  of  •  ■  ^ula  are  nowcnlioi, 

"••n,  •■  to  retrtat  within  his 


r  of  a  native  chief 

find  Indian  corn  on 

"f  the  ex|>edi- 

is  tlie  inluibit- 

losing  110 

t.     From 


tlit&c*  iL-iviii;;  rw:«ped  by  night,  tlie  next  we  hear  of  him 


I  i?  at  Camiieachy,  where  he  \ras  joined  by  Captain  Davils. 
After  a  s<Ties  of  suflferings  they  were  com"|)elled  to  abandon 
the  underUking,  nnd  in  1.536  not  a  single  Spanianl  remained 
in  the  country. 

Chainpi.ton,  a  place  which  lies  a  little  to  the  south  o. 
Campi'acliy,  was  tlie  first  scene  in  the  Bubsc<iuent  attempt 
to  subdue  Yuciitaii.  But  tl"'*  time  ditlV-rcat  agents  wero 
einployed.  The  venerable  I''ranciscaii  friar  Jaeobo  de 
Festera,  although  [irelate  of  the  rich  province  of  Mexico, 
"zealous,"  says  the  historian,  "for  the  conver>ion  of  souls, 
and  desirous  to  reduce  the  whole  world  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  offered  himself  for  their  spiritual  conijuest, 
expecting  many  hardships,  and  doubtlui  of  the  result." 
The  friar,  who  was  attended  with  four  others  ot  his  order, 
sent  some  converted  Mexicans  to  give  notice  of  their 
arrival,  and  to  say  that  they  came  in  the  spirit  of  peace, 
few  in  num1>er,  and  without  arms.  They  were  received 
kindly;  but  the  i-emainder  of  the  narrative  is  involved  in 
exaggeration.  It  is  a.s8erled  that  after  forty  days*  commu- 
nication, the  lords  of  the  land  brought  of  their  own  free 
will  all  their  idols,  and  delivered  them  to  the  priests,  to  be 
burned;  that  they  likewise  brought  their  children  to  bo 
indoctrinated  and  taught,  built  the  padres  houses  for  tliem- 
8<dvcs,  and  temples  for  their  worsliip,  and  that  twelve  or 
fifteen  lords  of  great  territories,  nnd  many  vas.sals,  with 
the  consent  of  their  |ieople,  voluntarily  acknowledged  the 
doniinion  of  the  King  of  Castile.  The  s()eedy  retreat 
which  these  missionaries  shortly  made  from  Yucatan  is 
sufficient  contradiction  to  their  statements. 

In  1.5.37,  the  son  of  Don  Francisco  Montejo  renewed  the 
attempt  of  coniiuest,  and  planted  the  royal  standard  nt 
Champoton.  Almut  ten  years  after  this,"  during  which 
time  the  Spaniards  barely  maintained  their  footing  on  the 
shore,  the  governorship  of  the  colony  was  formally  vested 
by  the  father,  Don  Francisco,  in  his  son.  The  latter  bore 
the  same  name,  and  received  the  entire  command,  "be- 
cause," as  his  father  says  in  the  act  of  substitution,  "I 
know  that  you  are  a  person  who  will  know  how  to  do  it 
well;  putting  first  God  our  Lord,  nnd  the  service  of  his 
majesty,  and  the  good  of  the  country,  and  the  execution  of 
justice." 

In  1.540,  a  Spanish  city  was  founded  in  Campeachy 
under  the  name  of  .San  Francisco  de  Cainpcche.  In  the 
attempt  to  found  another  nt  the  Indian  town  of  Tilioo, 
the  Spaniards  were  attacked  with  great  fury  hv  the  natives. 
The  latter  were  van(|ui»hed,  and  their  sjunt  trokcii ;  thev 
never  rallied  again  for  a  general  buttle,  and  on  the  (ith  of 
January,  1.542,  was  founded,  on  the  site  of  Tihoo,  the 
"  very  loyal  and  noble  "  city  of  Merida. 

PnE8E.\T  State  op  Yucata."*. 

From  the  time  of  its  coiKpiest,  this  country  existed  as  a 
distinct  captain-gencnilcy,  not  connected  with  Guatimala, 
nor  subject  fo  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  ;  and  it  continued  so 
down  to  the  Mexican  revolution  in  1810.  The  indepen- 
dence of  Yucatan  followed  that  of  .Mexico,  to  which  state 
it  connected  it«elf ;  but,  subsequently,  to  that  of  the  Texas. 

The  country  is  almost  one  entire  plain,  half  o{  which,  to 
the  north,  consists  of  a  light  soil  fonned  upon  solid  and 
broken  masses  of  a  white  lime  and  flint  rock.  The  south- 
em  half  is  covered  with  deep  rich  loam,  but  much  affected 
by  the  heavy  rains  of  the  summer.  There  arc  no  rivers 
in  the  interior,  and  the  inhabitjints  in  some  places  suffer 
much  from  a  scarcity  of  water.  Cultivated  land  is  occa- 
sionally situated  many  miles  from  a  public  fountain.  At  a 
village  called  NohcuKib,  near  the  ruins  of  Uxmal,  every 
woman  going  to  the  public  well  carries  a  handful  of  corn, 
which  she  drops  in  a  place  jiroviiled  for  that  purpose. 
This  tribute  is  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  tlic  mule 
that  draws  the  water. 

The  total  population  of  Yucatan  is  something  short  of 
half  a  million  of  [leoide,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Indians. 

Its  society  is  divide<l,  nccording  to  Mr.  .Stevens,  into  two 
great  classi-s,  those  who  wear  imnliiloons,  and  those  who  do 
not ;  the  latter,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous  body,  going 
in  drawers.  The  women  wear  a  simple  dress  hanging  from 
the  shouldens  loose  al>out  the  neck,  and  falling  negligcntlv 
to  the  niiklcs.  The  foo<l  of  the  Indian  chiefly  consista  of 
com,  which  is  prepared  by  parl>oiling  and  crushing  on  a 
stone  by  means  of^  a  roller.  It  is  principally  made  into 
cakes  c.i"  '  '  "/«,  which  are  the  favourite  foo<i  of  all 
ranks.      I  .  is  one  of  their  foremost  virtues.     Tli» 

traveller  i-  n  ■  ked  to  jiartakc  of  refreshment,  and 

to  decline,  if  ncd  as  an  oflence,  would  certainly 

wound  their  si..  ...,..,. 
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Often,  in  cnterini?  the  dUliirbrd  vlllnp •■'' —,'  A--' 

rlrn,   among    intoxu-ati'il    lii<limi!i    nnil 

men,  nil  iirnieil,    Mr.  Stevens  full  a  (!■ 

The  faces  lluit  lookeil  ii|>un  lilin  weniii  ciul  hu»- 

jiicioiiN;  he  nhvay.H  nppri'heiiilod  insult,  nily  wiw 

ni)t  ili|i:i|)|H>inte(l.     liut  the  Yiienf.  ;  „'l  him  with 

curiosity,  withnut  ilistnist ;  every  1 .  i  wtlconie,  and 

giive  hint  a  friendiv  Rrei'tin;;. 

A  str.inyer  on  lini  Krst  arrival  in  the  country  it  nt  a  loxi 
where  to  |.luce  the  Indiun  In  tlie  scale  of  novrnl  life.  Ho 
Keea  him  miii({lin){  with  the  whites  withont  distinction. 
To  have  Iixliaii  Idood  is  no  reproach;  hut  there  is  an 
nppear.ince  of  apathy  in  his  looks  nnd  aetion%  which  seims 
to  carry  with  it  the  siifus  of  u  hroki-n,  or  at  If  !■■'  ■  -"i  !iicd 
spirit     resting' n|Hin  liim  liken  melaneholy  vi  .  ny 

renienihmnee  ot  better  days.     Tlicir   feiitni.  .,ric 

of  those  of  the  Asiatic  more  than  of  any  other.  Their 
Htatuiv  is  short  and  thiek-set,  liovinR  hut  little  rcsemhlanei.' 
to  that  of  the  North  American  Indian.  It  is  s,iid  they 
have  no  jjastimes  except  the  /fc»/<jj  of  superstition.  They 
siddom  dance  or  sinj;.  Their  leisure  hours  arc  spent  in  the 
hammocks,  or  else  in  silently  s<iuattini»  ahout  the  comers 
of  the  streets.  They  wear  "the  outside  show  of  freedom, 
hut  are  di'jrriided  to  the  condition  of  8<'rf8.  Always  in 
deht,  and  their  creditors,  by  llio  law  of  the  land,  luivc  a 
claim  upon  their  services  until  their  debts  are  canceUed. 

Oriijinallv  portioned  out  iis  slaves,  the  Indians  remain  as 
servants.  Veneration  for  masters  is  the  first  lesson  they 
learn,  and  these  ma.sters,  the  descendants  of  the  terril)Ic 
conmierors,  in  centuries  of  uninternipted  |>e.ice,  have  lost 
all  tlie  fierceness  of  their  ancestors. 

The  attiu'hment  of  the  Indian  to  his  home  is  a  striking 
feature  of  his  character,  lie  is  rarclv  harsli  to  his  wife, 
and  the  ilev<ition  nl'  tlic  wife  to  her  liusbaml  is  always  a 
subject  of  remark.  They  share  each  other's  pleiusures,  as 
well  OS  their  latiours;  ijo  u|)  tojjether  with  all  their  chil- 
dren to  some  village  /iesta,  ami  one  of  the  most  afHictinf; 
incidents  in  tlioir  lot  is  a  necessity  that  takes  the  lius- 
Iwiid  from  his  home.  When  a  death  occurs  in  a  family, 
the  neighbours  oasemble,  as  ot  an  Irish  wake;  hut,  in  some 
respects,  the  ceremony  is  difterent  in  the  case  of  gruwn-np 
})enKms,  and  that  of  children.  In  the  latter,  as  they  believe 
that  a  chihl  is  without  sin,  and  that  God  takes  it  imme- 
diately to  himself,  the  deatli  is  o  subject  of  rojoicinsr,  nml 
the  night  is  passe<l  in  card-|)laying,  jestinjr,  and  story-tell- 
ing. Hut  in  tlie  case  of  grown-up  persons,  as  they  ore  not 
»o  sure  what  becomes  of  the  spirit,  thev  have  no  jesting,  or 
story-telling,  and  only  |)lay  cards.  >tr.  Stevens  ailds  the 
generous  reflection,  '•  that  though  all  this  seems  unfeeling 
enough,  yet  we  must  not  judge  others  by  rules  known 
only  to  ourselves.  Whatever  the  ways  o(  hiding  or  ex- 
pressing it,  the  stream  of  imtural  aflcctiou  runs  deep  in 
every  lM)som." 

Groins  of  cocao  (chocolate)  circulate  among  the  Ind'ans 
ns  money.  Kvery  merchant,  or  vender  of  eatables,  has  a 
pile  of  these  grains,  which  they  are  constantly  counting 
and  exchanging  with  the  Indians.  There  is  no  copper 
money  in  Yucatan  ;  silver  is  the  basis  of  the  circulation,  of 
which  the  S|)anish  sixpence  is  the  smallest  coin.  '250 
grains  of  cacao  ore  considered  equal  to  the  sixpence ;  of 
these,  five  grains  are  the  smallest  amount  ever  receive<l  in 
trade*.  This  curious  currency  has  always  a  real  value,  and 
is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  cacao  in'  the  market.  But 
its  use  illustrates  a  page  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
When  the  Spaniards  tirst  made  their  way  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Yucatan,  they  found  no  gold  or  silver,  or  any 
other  species  of  metal  coins,  but  only  grains  of  cacao;  and 
it  is  a  strange  ciirumstance  that  wlule  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Indians  have  undergone  an  immense 
change,  while  their  cities  have  been  destroyed,  their  religion 
dishonoured,  their  princes  swept  aw.\y,  and  their  whole 
government  modified  by  foridgn  laws,  no  experiment  has 
yet  been  made  upon  their  currency. 

The  sjime  native  language  is  in  use  throughout  the  whole 
peninsula,  and  is  spoken  even  by  the  whites.  It  is  called 
the  Maya  tongue ;  it  is  very  barren  of  exiiression,  and,  to 
a  stranger,  difficult  of  pronunciation.  The  Maya  now 
spoken,  partakes  very  little  of  the  ancient  language  of  the 
country,  more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
cities  and  towns.  The  ancient  inhabitant.s  aie  well  known 
to  have  been  far  advanced  in  civili/atiim  when  first  dis- 
covered.    Their  calendiu-s  have  been  deciphered,  and  their 

•  III  lome  of  lh»  provinces  of  the  Moxican  Coiifiili-nicv,  pii>oc9  a(  toap 
pus  US  a  iirciilating  uiediuui,  uxii  low  uoiii)  of  lliiir  cslimoud  T»lin  lij 
a  ttw  washing*. 


•    U    h.ive  1... 
had  al...  ' 


folded  III)  in  the  bu>^ 

wrill.u    I  null  iL-e.       '1 


theii 

sontii. 


...t.l 
rpre- 


MoDKRiT  Cmn  o»  Yucatan. 

_  The  country  is  divided  into  five  district*,  natnely,  that  of 

CamncMchy  to  the  w.-m.^.i     }, i i...  ..i'   vi  —  i  .^ 

whieli  lies  in  the  um  ■ 

east,  and   Tekax   in    •  .       .     x..„ ;.t 

has  a  chief  city  of  the  same  name. 

We    have   already    mentioned    the   early   found.ili.in    of 
MKitiKA.      Its   present    |M>pulation    is   alwut    t 
thousand.      If  staiKli  upon  a  gri'nt  pliin  of  lim 
and   the  t>  i  and   dim  i 

gencml  u-;  city  is  M 

time  when   in.  i    "  .    . 

lecture.      The  ! 

story  high,  wiili  ,.„.,,.  i.,  ,,,.    .... 

yards.     In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  i  .• 

six    hundr<-d    P'et.      Kight  stre.ts   I. 

two  in  the  direction  of  eotdi   c 

are  distinguished  in  a  maimer  ;  i 

the  angle  of  the  comer  house,  and  on  tiie   top,  aunds  a 

painteU  wooilon  figure  of  an  elephant,  a  bull,  a  flamingo, 

or  some  other  visible  object,  and  the  8tre«-t  is  called  by  tha 

name  of  this  object.      On   one   corner  thern   i«  Ihi-  figure 

of  an  old   wonuui   with    la'  I 

that  is  called   the  street  i 

ma&s  of  the  inhabitants  ur>-  u.ie 

would  have  been  of  no  use;    but  v\ 

sign  of  an  elephant,    i  '.nil    .,i     i   !'  , 

of  the  street  is  the  1  ■<,' 

the  water.     Candles  ,i  .   .         ,  ^t 

course,  for  that  pur|>okC  nre  almost  useless. 

The  distinguishing  character  of  Mrridn,  aa  of  all   thi 
cities  of  Spani-h  America,  is  in  its  churches.     The  cathe- 
dral is  a  structure  that  would  attract  the  attention  of  the 
traveller  in  any  part  of  the  world.      It  luis  ^'    ' 
tioned  domes,  pinnacles,  turrets,  and   lofty  wi:  i 

occupies,  with  the  bishop's  palace,  one  entiru  s'r-  '.i  tne 
large  s<|uare.  All  religions  arc  tolerated;  but  the  Ilomou 
Catholic  is  protected. 

The  city  of  Cauplacuy  has  not  the  clean  a|  , 
Merido,  owing  to  the  extreme  humidity  that  ..  ,         , 

the  sen  winds  ;  but  it  displays  more  wealth  and  taste,      i  iie 
streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  and  have  a  natiirul  pave- 
ment of  flat  stone,  which  is  much  broken,  and   niuK 
exceedingly  rough  route  for  carriages      fampeieby  i. 
entirely  of  a  calcareous  hewn  stone,  oi  " 
dation  of  the  same  material.     This  i 
out    the   whole   peninsula,   retreating   ii..iii    tin    s  .i 
with  a  gradual  elevation,  until  it  reaches  the  height  u',         > 

hundred  feet,  the  level  of  S  ■  ■  ■  ■   A  ' ••   T-  l  -^        I  • 

this  stony  deposit  fmm  son 

material  licfore  the  comjii.     , 

stupendous  temples,  and  other  moguiticcnt  buiiuiuga,  tiiat 

now  constitute  the  ruins  of  the  countiy. 

Cam|>eachy  rests  upon  a  subternuiean  cavern,  supposed 
to  have  served  the  origiiuil  iidiabituuts  as  catucumus  for 
their  dead. 

Vai.i.adolid  was  founded  at  an  early  period  of  the  con- 
quest, and  was  built  in  a  style  con. *     -    "'    "'  ■ 

lofty  pretension  of  the  conquerors,     i 

ancient  gnmileur,  but  is  now  going  (..,  .. 

leading  to   it,   and    the   very   slrtnts,  arc  ■ 

bushes.     The  public  and  lurgcft  buildim, 

less  dilapidated.     The  same  melancholy  tokens  are  visible 

in  the  private  houses.     In  the  principal  street  stand  Ian;* 

buildings,  Mofless,  without   windows,  or  d<H)r!s  ond   with 

grass  and  bushes  growing  from  crevices  in  the  %vall»;  while, 

here  and  there,  as  if  in  mockery  of  Inn 

front  has  bhuoned  upon  it  the  coat  o: 

Castilian,  distingui8he<l  among  the  •:  ••  •■'   •"« 

conquest,  whose  race  is  now  entirely  i 

Tlie  number  of  inhabitaats  in  Vaii  mated  at 

.ilKjut  fifteen   thousimd.       The   pbue  -lioot 

the  peninsula   for   the  salubrity   .  f  ■   ■  1   no 

better  evidence   need  l«e  ailduc.  '  siiiipit  tact   of 

there  not  bcin^  a  single  doctor,  o;  .  y,  in  the  whul* 

district. 
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T        .  '..idl   tlin'ii;;lumt   Yucatan  for  itt  feir. 

A-  Ai;-.  ;1..    iiin.ijil  t.  I'nrc  is  iM  churcli, 

«  ■  Irvntion.     lit 

t  i  ■  ci!  of  mcclm- 

u.-  .  to  strike-  tlu' 

li.  1  church,  and 

til  ■  of  the  tropics 

iir  -urfncc  of  the 

t\  .  '  H  n  chnrming 

•r.  '..>  Iw  mrt  willi  in  Viiculiui. 

I  Willis  Kt  the  foot  of  a  mountain.     The  streets 

•re  wiJv,  tliv  houirs  large  and  in  fine  order.  There  h  nu 
•pprwice  of  life  and  huitiness  in  the  city  wliicli  distiu- 
■uiahc*  it  fr  '■  sg  character  of  t !  '  ues. 

Th«H  6va  <  .  1,  Cainpeachy,   \  mil, 

and  Trkmx,  »ui  -xix.-  u->  ao  many  iixe<l  ixtini-,  ,,..i,i  »iiich 
w«  will  now  proceed  to  invegtignte  the  antii|uitie8  of  Yu- 
cston. 

RciM  Of  Matapan 

Maysr"  "'  -.pital  of  th^  "■  "  '  Hj  i.im  ...  ..l.ui,  lien 
tan  Imc  -outh-rasl  Acrordin^  to  the 

bcrt  aci> , -,  ,..c  region  ot ,,.   now  culled    Yucatan, 

WM  known  to  the  natins,  nt  the  time  of  the  S|>»ni!>h  in- 
rarion,  by  the  name  of  Maya.  The  name  Yucat.in  wa» 
giren  by  the  S(ianiard%  hut  the  origin  of  the  word  is  not 
exactiv  known.  The  natives  to  this  day  call  their  land  by 
the  softer  name  of  Mava.  One  language,  called  the  .Maya, 
extended  throughout  tlie  whole  peninsula ;  and  though  the 
country,  at  the  time  of  its  conquest,  was  split  into  petty 
lordsliips,  at  an  earlier  period  of  ita  history  the  whofe 
land  of  .Maya  was  united  under  one  head.  This  great  chief 
held  the  populous  city  of  Mayapan  aa  the  seat  of  the 
goremment.  The  tributary  lords  threw  off  their  vokc 
about  one  hundred  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Kuro- 
peans  and  deiitroye<f  the  city  of  Mayapnn.  The  remains 
of  the  wall  that  encompassed  the  place,  can  still  be  traced 
at  intervals  through  the  woods.  1  ne  main  feature  of  the 
ruins  is  an  artificial  mound,  CO  feet  high,  and  KK)  feet 
square  at  the  base,  overgrown  with  trees,  but  retaining  its 
orl  xirtions.     Four  grand  staircases,  each  25  feet 

«  I  1  to  an  esplanade  within  six  feet  of  tlie  sum- 

mit, aiHi  irMMi  this  the  top  was  reached  by  smaller  steps. 
These  led  to  a  plain  stone  platform,  15  feet  square,  and  was 
proKably  tht  mound  of  saorifice,  on  which  the  prie^its,  in 
the  sight  ol  the  assembled  people,  cut  out  the  hearts  of 
human  victims. 

Mr.  Stevens,  after  a  careful  exploration  of  both,  con- 
eluded  that  the  ruins  of  Mavapan  bear  the  same  general 
character  as  those  at  Uxmal  *.  They  were  erected  by  the 
same  hnilden,  but  are,  probably,  of  older  date,  and  have 
•ulfeped  more  from  the  corrosion  of  the  elements,  or  been 
visited  more  liarslily  by  the  destroying  liand  of  man. 

UXXAL. 

Mr 

dej,  ,  .  ..  ,.ven  in  the  foregoing  volume.  Uxma]  formed 
the  centre  of  a  dispersed  and  scattered  population,  who  re- 
torted to  it  for  the  ol>Bervaiice  of  pagan  rites  at  a  distance 
from  the  eyee  of  the  Spaniards,  for  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Mcrida.  Muthing  wliatever  is 
■n<  '  niing   itn  earlier  history.     Ita  name  signifies 

"  t  in  the  Maya  tongue. 

'i  lie  Mill  about  Uxmal  is  rich,  principally  of  red  sandy 
kam,  eapaUa  of  producing  com,  toliacco,  and  almoet  any 
•ther  pndacc  that  the  limited  industry  '  '•-  '-;hnbit«nta 
may  be  dispoeed  to  cultivate.    The  face  '  is  eome- 

wh»i  iiii.hilatinir.     There  are  ponds  in  i! :y,  which 

to.  "    rank    vegetation    that    borders    them, 

fr"  le  iickneae  during  the  autumnal  monllis. 

t  »  .'.  :  r  >'  i\,  on  account  of  ita  insalubrity,  that  the 
Sf>a:>.>.''U  ;  .  H.'l-d  no  citr  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
rendered  it  the  last  stronghold  of  native  superstition. 

Su  rapid  is  vrirHation  in  Yucatan,  that  structures  which 
wen  bar.  tne  of  Mr.  Starsm'  first  visit,  were  now 

••▼■"•d  rraaa,  boalML  aad  young  trees  twenty 

fK-f  ■-  \'    r^  were  rlotiiig  on  the  fikfadss,  and 

■n  lins  were  a  maas  of  destroying  ver- 

^'■^  ...r,.„,  natnre  was  straggling  for 

""^"  '  >e  city  in  ita  safEMating  em- 

*""  sight.    It  seemed  m  if  the 

|f™_  d,  and  we  bad  arrived  barely 

■"  '  Anothar  oauss  «f  tlis  de- 

•  •«•  »mlv4m,  MmfMim,,  VoL  XXI,  f.  in, 


— 'rticulam  respecting  this  city  were  obtained  by 
uring  his  second  visit,  wliicn  will  complete  the 


struction  of  the  mins  is  the  superstition  of  the  Indians, 
who  believe  that  all  the  ornaments  are  animated  and  walk  at 
night.  In  the  daytime  it  is  thought  they  can  do  no  liann, 
and  lor  ages,  the  Indians  have  been  in  the  haliit  of  birakinj^ 
and  ilisfiguring  them,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  their 
wandering  spirits." 

The  long,  low,  and  narrow  building,  called  the  Casa  del 
Gubcrnador,  is  constructed  entirely  of  stone.  Up  to  tlie 
coniice,  which  runs  round  it,  and  along  its  whole  length, 
the  facade  presents  a  smooth  surface  ;  above  it  is  one  solid 
mass  of  rich,  complic/ited,  and  elalioratcly  sculptured  orna- 
ments. The  grandest  ornament,  which  im)>arta  a  richness 
to  the  whole  facade,  is  over  the  centre  door-way.  It  shows 
the  remaining  portion  of  a  figure  seated  on  a  throne,  from 
whose  lofty  heail-dreas  proceed  enormous  plumes  of  pendent 
feathers.  The  roof  is  flat,  and  had  lieen  covere<l  with 
cement.  The  walls  arc  of  the  most  durable  kind  of  lime- 
stinc,  and  the  finish  of  the  angles  of  the  blwks  is  as  smooth 
as  if  the  material  had  been  cut  with  a  sharp  knife.  The 
back  wall,  throughout  its  whole  length  of  270  feet,  is  nine 
feet  thick  of  solid  ninsimry.  The  ceiling  fonns  a  kind  of 
triangular  arch  without  the  key-stone.  Next  to  the  build- 
in;;  itacdf,  and  hardly  less  exti-aordiiiary  an<l  imposing,  are 
the  three  great  tenaces  which  hold  it  aloft,  and  give  it  the 
gmndeur  of  its  position. 

At  the  northcrmost  comer  of  the  platform  of  the  secoinl 
terrace  of  the  Ca-a  del  Gubcrnador,  stanils  the  House  of  the 
Turtles,  so  called  from  a  boad-work  of  turtles  running 
njund  the  cornice.  This  building  has  a  frontage  of  94  feet 
long  and  .14  feet  deep.  It  wants  the  rich  ami  gorgi-ous 
decorations  of  the  former  structure,  but  is  distinguished  for 
its  neatness  and  bi-auty  of  proportion.s  and  its  chastentss 
and  simplicity  of  ornament.  The  interior  is  filled  up  with 
the  ruins  of  the  roof,  which  had  lately  fallen  in.  With  a 
few  more  returns  of  the  rainy  season  it  will  be  destroyed, 
and,  perlia|)s,  in  the  whole  continent  of  America,  tnere 
will  be  no  such  monument  of  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
aboriginal  art. 

On  a  line  with  the  back  of  the  Cass  del  Gubema<lor, 
rises  a  high  and  nameless  mound.  It  was  covered  with 
trees  and  a  thick  growth  of  herbage,  which  gave  a  gloomi- 
ness to  its  grandeur  of  proportions,  and  but  for  its  regula- 
rity, and  a  single  belt  of  sculptured  stones  liarely  visible  at 
the  top,  it  would  have  passed  for  a  wooded  and  grass-grown 
hill.  Its  vast  sides  were  all  cased  with  stone,  in  some 
places  highly  ornamented,  but  completely  hidden  from 
view  by  the  foliage.  The  height  of  tnis  mound  is  66  feet, 
and  it  measured  at  the  base  300  feet  by  200  feet.  On  the 
top  was  a  platform  of  solid  stone,  three  feet  high,  and  76  feet 
square.  The  great  structure  seemed  raist-d  only  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  aloft  this  platform.  Prolrably  it  had 
been  the  scene  of  grand  religious  ceremoniis.  It  com- 
mands a  full  view  of  every  other  building.  From  it,  alone, 
is  fully  felt  the  sublimity  of  these  mysterious  ruins. 

The  House  of  the  Nuns,  at  Uxmal*,  is  quadrangular, 
with  a  court  yard  in  the  centre.  It  stands  on  the  highest 
of  three  terraces,  Ita  front  is  270  feet  long,  and  above  the 
cornices,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  is  ornamented  with 
sculpture.  In  the  centre  Is  a  gateway  10  feet  wide,  spanned 
by  a  triangular  arch,  and  leading  to  a  court-yard.  On  each 
si<lc  of  this  gateway  are  four  doorways,  opening  to  apart- 
ments averaging  24  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  17  fret 
high  to  the  top  of  the  arch,  but  having  no  communication 
with  each  other.  The  building  that  forms  the  right  or 
eastern  side  of  the  quadrangle,  is  16H  feet  long  ;  that  on  the 
left,  is  173  ft-et  }'■"••  "■■■*  the  range  at  the  end  of  the  qua- 
drangle, measu  r  These  three  ranges  of  buildings 
have  no  door"  _  li-,  but  the  exterior  of  each  is  a 
dead  wall,  and  above  the  cornice,  all  are  ornamented  with 
the  same  rich  and  elaborate  sculpture. 

Passing  through  the  arched  gateway,  we  enter  a  noble 
court-yard,  with  four  great  fiicades  looking  down  ni>on  it, 
each  ornamented  from  one  ena  to  the  other  with  the  most 
intricaU-  carving  known  in  the  art  of  the  builders  of  Uxmal, 
presenting  a  scene  of  strange  magnificence,  sur)>assing  any 
that  is  now  seen  among  its  ruins.  The  whiiring  flight  of 
tlie  quail  alone  disturlied  the  silence  and  di-solaiion  ol  the 
place.  The  fa<^e  to  the  left  of  the  visiter,  entering  the 
court-yard,  was  the  most  richly  ornamented.  It  is  173  feet 
long,  and  is  distinguished  by  two  colossal  serpents  entwined, 
running  through  and  encompassing  all  the  ornaments 
throughout  its  whole  length.  A  portion  of  this  range  is  re- 
presented in  the  first  engraving  in  our  present  number.    The 
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tail  of  fine  scrpont  is  held  nearly  ov«r  the  head  of  the  other; 
till"  extremity  of  the  tail  is  marked,  probably  to  indicate  a 
tattlcsnalce,  with  which  species  of  serpent  the  country 
aliomids.  The  lower  serpent  has  its  monstrous  jaws  open, 
and  within  them  is  a  human  head,  the  face  of  which  is 
distinctly  visible  on  the  stone.  The  bodies  of  the  s«r|>«nt8 
are  covered  with  feathei-s.  So  late  as  the  year  Ift'W  this 
snporb  fa^-ade  stood  entire  ;  the  serpents  were  seen  enoir- 
clin(»  every  ornament  in  the  building. 

The  fayade  at  the  end  of  the  court-yard,  and  fronting  the 
gate  of  entninco,  stands  on  a  terrace  20  feet  high.  The 
ascent  is  by  a  grand  but  ruined  staircase  1)5  feet  wide.  It  has 
thirteen  door- ways,  over  each  of  which  arose  a  perpendicular 
turret-like  wall  intended  to  add  to  the  gr.mdeur  and  ilVeet 
of  the  composition.  The  whole  great  facade,  including  the 
turret",  four  of  which  remain,  is  crowdeil  with  complicjited 
and  elaborate  scul|iture,  conveying  an  iilea  of  vastness  and 
magnificence  rather  than  of  taste  and  refinement.  The 
fn^aile  upon  the  right  of  the  court-yard  is  the  most  entire. 
It  is,  too,  the  most  chaste  and  simple  in  design  and  orna- 
ment. .Ml  these  faijades  were  painted  ;  tnu-es  of  the  colour 
are  still  visible,  and  the  reader  may  imagine  what  the  effect 
must  have  l>een  when  all  this  building  was  complete,  and 
according  to  its  supposed  design,  in  its  now  desolate  door- 
ways stood  noble  Maya  m:iideiis,  like  the  vestal  virgins  of 
the  Romans,  to  cherish  and  keep  alive  the  sacred  tire  burn- 
ing in  the  t--mples. 

From  the  House  of  the  Nuns  the  traveller  descends  to 
the  House  of  the  Dwarf,  or  House  of  the  Diviner.  This  is 
not  exactly  pyramidal,  for  though  it  diminishes  as  it  rises, 
ita  ends  are  rounded.  A  representation  of  this  structure 
accompanies  the  presimt  paper.  At  the  height  of  OO  feet  is  a 
solid  projecting  platfonn,  on  which  stands  a  long  and  narrow 
buildmg  laden  with  ornaments  more  rich  and  elaborate 
and  carefully  executed,  than  those  of  any  other  edifice  in 
Uxmal.  A  great  dwirway  opens  ujKin  the  platform.  The 
emblems  of  life  and  death  appear  on  the  walls  in  close 
juxta-position,  conlinning  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  the 
worship  practised  by  the  Kgyptians  and  all  other  eastern 
nations  as  prevalent  among  the  people  of  Uxinal.  Without 
doubt  this  lofty  building  was  the  great  temple  of  idols 
■worshipped  by  the  people,  and  eonseoRkted  by  their  most 
mysterious  rites. 


"  The  high  priest,  upon  the  occasion  of  Mcrifice,  had  iu 
his  hand  a  broad  and  sharp  knife  made  of  ilint.  Another 
priest  carried  a  wooden  collar  wrought  like  a  snake.  The 
persoDs  to  be  sacrificed  were  conilo'"'  ■'  •"'"  ''^'  """  ""  'he 
steps,  naked,  and  as  soon  as  laid  on  'ar 

put  upon  their  necks,  and  the  four  ^  the 

hands  and  feet.  Then  the  high  priest  with  wonderful  dex- 
terity ripped  up  the  breast,  tore  out  the  heart,  reeking,  with 
his  hands,  and  showed  it  to  the  sun,  offering  him  the  heart 
and  steam  that  came  from  it." 

The  body  of  the  slaughtered  victim  was  then  hurled 
down  the  steep  stairs  of  the  pjTainid,  and  the  mutibted 
remains  wer«  gathered  up  by  the  savages  beneath,  who  pre- 
pan-d  with  them  a  cannibal  repast  to  complete  the  work 
of  abomination. 

Zati. 

\ot  many  leagues  from  Uxmal,  in  tjie  south-easterly 
direction,  are  the  ruins  »f  Zayi,  or  Salli.  These  arc  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  succession  of  hoautiful  hilU,  forming 
around  them,  on  every  side,  an  enclinntini;  landsca|«.  An 
immense  pile  of  wiii'  n    .  ■      ,.      .     ,  ihe  C«« 

Grande,  adds  to  tlx  After 

telling  a  vast  numb. .  ■■  ■  •  ■'•fic« 

in  obscurity,  Mr.  Steven  re* 

stories  or  nmges.     In  tli.  :    »  ,.and 

staircase,  :V2  teet  wide,  rising  to  the  platform  of  the  highest 
terrace.  The  lowest  of  the  three  ranges  is  26A  feel  in  front, 
by  120  in  depth.  It  had  sixteen  doorways  opening  into 
ai«rtments  of  two  chambers  each.  The  bnuichea  of  CJIen 
trees  so  encumliered  the  interior,  that  after  th«oa  had  been 
chop^H'd  in  pieces  and  beaten  down  with  pole*,  only  a  small 
portiim  of  it  could  be  seen.  The  doorways  on  the  s*'^:.^ 
terrace  have  two  column*  in  each,  rouffkly  mad*  with 
square  capitals,  reoembling  thoas  of  Iho  Doric  order,  bat 
vnnting  the  grandeur  that  lielong*  to  Ofoeian  arehitactartk 
'fhe  two  lower  ranges  had  been  elaboratpU-  nmaroentad 
with  sculpture,  the   third  and  highest   '  i.     Tb« 

top  of  this  building  commands  a  grand  '  .r  unda- 

lating  woodlands. 

Towards  the  north-west,  crowning  the  higheti  UIl,  was  a 
lofty  mount  covered  with  trees,  ana  th*  remains  of  ruins. 
In  oront  of  the  Casa  Gr&nde,  at  th*  distance  of  600  yards 
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I  an  edifice  which  nt  first  right  would  spprar  to  be  ■ 

ootlan-&eUiry.    It  i*  l>uilt  ui>on  a  ton  n.ty  be  con- 

•Meredw  connstiii);  uf  two  soporati  .  one  above 

Tlie  iowc:  :1M  iiMii  tlie  rallies 

■ilie«),  but  >•  of  till-  T(X){,  uil!iU|>- 

■  -  '  ..I  in-rvtliiii)?  flso,  rises  a 

of  al>out  ;10  foit.     It  is  of 

•  ..liliin;;  o]>eniiij,'S  tbrou^li 

widt,  like  Miiall  win- 

i  ucco,  wliicli  bad  fallen 

'!  a  fare  of  rough  stone  and  luortar.    It  seemed 

i  ly  to  puzzle  jKisterity. 

About  tfie  distance  of  a  mile  »outh-south-west  of  the 
Caaa  Grande,  the  wbole  intermediate  region  beini;  desolate 
and  over^grown,  may  still  be  seen  upon  a  large  but  broken 
terrace,  another  range  of  ruins,  170  feet  by  84  feel,  which 
contains  sixteen  apartments.  And  probably  other  buildings 
lie  buriod  in  the  woods. 

The  verj-  name  of  Zavi,  till  Mr.  Stevens'  visit,  had  not 
been  uttervd  among  rivili/ed  men,  and  was  unknown  in 
Marida.  It  was  strange  and  almost  incredible  that  with 
thaae  extraordinary  ruins  before  them  the  natives  never 
bestowed  ui>on  them  one  parsing  thought.  The  (juestlon 
who  built  them  never  api)enrs  to  have  crossed  their  minds. 
The  great  name  of  Montezuma*,  which  had  gone  beyond 
them  to  the  Indians  of  Honduras,  had  never  reached  their 
ears,  and  to  every  question  the  same  dull  answer  was 
received,  Quitn  labeY  Who  knows?  Thev,  however,  be- 
lieve tliem  haunted,  and  said  that  on  Good  triday  of  every 
year  music  was  heard  among  the  ruins. 

Rri.\5  ABorxD  Ticcu 

A  little  to  the  south  of  Mayai>an  lies  the  modem  Ticul, 
from  the  towers  of  whose  church  it  is  said  can  be  counted 
in  the  dry  season,  when  the  trees  are  bare  of  foliage,  as  many 
as  thirtv-six  pyramidal  mounds,  every  one  of  which  had 
once  held  aloft  some  building  or  temple.  The  ruins  that 
stand  nearest  to  the  village  of  Ticul  Iwve  served  for  genera- 
tions as  a  quarry  to  furnish  the  inhabitunUi  with  building 
stone,  and  are  consequently  too  dihipiilnted  to  be  described. 

The  remains  of  Uxmal  hud  Wen  searched  in  vain  for 
ancient  sepulchres,  but  the  inquiry  was  continued  with 
success  at  Ticul.  An  entire  stone  structure,  with  sides 
four  feet  high,  was  selected  for  iiv9i)ection  by  Mr.  Stevens. 
The  inner  side  of  the  outer  wall  and  the  whole  interior 
was  found  to  be  composed  of  loose  earth  and  stones,  with 
•oine  layers  of  large  flat  stones,  very  roughly  put  together. 
After  much  labour  a  skeleton  was  discovered.  It  had  no 
covering  or  envelope  of  any  kind  ;  the  earth  had  been 
thrown  in  upon  it  as  in  a  common  grave,  and  as  this  was 
removed,  the  skeleton  fell  to  pieces.  It  was  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  iu  face  towards  the  setting  sun.  The  knees 
wers  bent  against  the  stomach,  the  arms  doubled  from  the 
elbows,  and  the  hands  clamping  the  neck  or  suiipnrting  the 
heail.  "  It  was  strangely  interesting,"  says  .Mr.  Stevens, 
"  with  the  ruined  structun-s  towering  around  us,  after  a 
lapse  of  unknown  ages,  to  brine  to  light  these  buried  l>oncs. 
^Miose  were  they?  The  Indians  were  excited,  and  con- 
rersed  in  low  tones.  'They  ore  the  bones  of  our  kinsman,' 
said  they,  and  '  W'liat  will  our  kiusmou  say  at  our  draj()(ing 
forth  his  Inmes  ?' " 

In  collecting  the  fragments  of  the  skeleton,  one  of  the 
Indians  picked  up  a  small  white  object,  which  would  have 
escaped  any  but  an  Indian's  eye.  It  was  made  of  deer's 
horn,  a)>uut  two  inches  long,  sharp  at  the  point,  with  an 
eye  at  the  other  end.  They  all  called  it  a  needle,  and  the 
reaton  of  their  immediate  and  unhesitating  ojiinion  was  the 
fact  that  the  Indians  of  the  present  day  use  needles  of  the 
•auie  mat<'rial.  One  of  the  Indians  jocosely  said  that  the 
•krleUin  was  cither  tliat  of  a  woman,  or  a  tailor. 

The  position  of  thess  human  remains  %vas  not  in  the  cen- 
tre of  tlie  sepulchre,  but  on  one  side,  and  opposite  to  them, 
but  n^pHrnted  by  a  mass  of  stone,  was  found  a  large  vase  of 
>  ry.     The  state  of  preservation  of  the  iKines  com- 

j  irovs  all   idea  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the 

tiiii'iiiri;-!.  Upon  anatomical  examination,  the  skeleton 
proved  to  be  Uiat  of  a  female  of  adult  age.     The  t>one8  ol 

:'■■'   ' '-   -•■•'   '■•■•.  were  remarkably  small,  and  delicately 

,  ikull  was  very  flattened   at  the   l>ack, 

...         .  .   ..:    -ill.     S'r"<-   iiiMiniiii«-s  fioio    I'eru    have 

I '  .':  '.    Ml  I  to  liare  the  mi:  kull,  which 

i.    ■:•,,  .,„  .1  to  have  b«en  pi  .     .*  mechanical 

I  '•  ••  ■!  '■  !■  ■;  infancy  ;  a  similar  custom  U-ing  jircvalent 
nii.vi..;  a  i..,iii;  tribe  of  North  American  Indiaus.  The 
•  HmStUrJtp  Uttttimt,  VsL  VI.,  f.  4S. 


Peruvian  mummies  Iiatl  likewise  (lie  same  remarkable 
tlelicocy  of  the  hiuids  and  feet  with  the  skeleton  found  at 
Ticul.  Dr.  Morion,  an  American  physician,  who  made 
these  conip.irisons,  examined  nearly  f"ur  huiidreil  skulls  of 
indiviilunis  belonging  to  the  ancient  nations  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  of  skulls  dug  from  the  mounds  in  the  western 
districts  of  the  Unit«'d  States,  lie  found  them  all  formed 
upon  the  Nime  model,  and  conforming  in  a  remarkable 
degree  to  the  skeleton  of  Ticul. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  district  of  Chcnmx,  which  is  situated 
to  the  east  of  Valladolid,  and  sixteen  leagues  from  the  coast, 
the  Indians,  while  engaged  in  excavating  s<>nie  ancient 
mounds  for  stone  for  building,  found  three  skeletons,  but  all 
unfortunately  so  much  decayed,  that  in  attempting  to 
remove  them  they  fell  to  pieces.  At  the  head  of  the  skele- 
tons were  two  large  vases  of  terra-cotta,  with  covers  of  the 
same  material.  In  one  of  these  was  a  large  collection  of 
Indian  oniuments,  beads,  stones,  and  two  carved  shells. 
The  carving  on  the  shells  is  in  bas-relief,  and  very  perfect. 
The  other  vaso  was  filled  nearly  to  the  top  with  an-ow- 
hciuis,  not  of  Hint,  but  of  obsidian,  which  is  a  natural 
Volcanic  glassy  substance.  As  there  arc  no  volcanoes  in 
Yucatan  from  which  obsi<lian  can  be  procured,  the  discovery 
of  these  proves  intercourse  with  the  volcanic  regions  of 
Mexico.  Uut  beside  these,  and  more  interesting  and  im- 
portant than  all,  on  the  top  of  these  orrow-heads  loy  a 
pfnhii/e  tciM  a  horn  handle.  'I'he  horn  handle  was  much 
di-cayed,  and  the  iron  or  steel  was  worn  and  rusted.  This 
penknife  could  never  have  been  niaile  in  the  ctiuntry.  How 
came  it  in  an  Indian  sepulchre?  Mr.  Stevens  answeri!,  that 
when  the  fabrics  of  Kuro]>e  and  this  country  came  together, 
the  while  man  and  the  red  man  had  met.  The  tigures 
carved  on  the  shells,  which  are  similar  to  some  rejiresenta- 
tions  on  the  vn.se  found  in  the  semilchre  of  Ticul,  identify 
the  crumbling  bones  with  the  builders  of  those  mysterious 
cities  that  now  lie  shrouded  in  the  foi-est,  and  those  bones 
were  laid  in  their  ipive  after  a  penknife  had  found  its  wajy 
from  Europe  into  Yucatan.  The  inference  is  reasonable,  if 
not  irresistible,  that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  after- 
ward, the  Indians  were  actually  living  in  and  occU|>ying 
those  very  cities  on  whi>s<'  remains  we  now  gaze  with  won- 
der. A  penknife  (one  of  the  petty  presents  distributed  by 
the  Spaniards,)  reached  the  hand's  of  a  cacicjue,  who,  far 
removed  from  the  ca))ital,  died  in  his  native  town,  and  was 
buried  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  transmitted  by  his 
fathers.  A  penknife  is  at  this  day  an  object  of  curiosity 
and  admiration  among  the  Indians,  and  perhaps  in  the 
whole  of  Yucatan  there  is  not  one  in  the  hands  of  a  native. 
At  the  time  of  the  conquest  it  was  doubtless  considered 
precious,  worthy  of  being  buried  with  the  heirloonis  of  its 
owner,  and  of  accompany  ing  him  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

The  Uuins  op  KAnAii, 

Lying  to  the  east  of  Uxmal,  were  first  visited  by  Mr.  Ste- 
vens. The  first  object  that  commands  the  traveller's  eye  is 
a  grand,  picturc8<|ue,  and  ruineil  pyramid,  covered  by  trees, 
and  towering  above  evc-y  other  structure  in  the  plain. _  It 
is  about  100  feet  s<iuare  at  the  base,  and  rises  to  the  height 
of  80  feet.  The  steps  are  all  fallen,  and  the  sides  present  a 
surface  of  loose  stones,  difficult  to  climb,  cxcciit  on  one  side, 
w  livre  the  ascent  is  rendered  practicable  by  tlie  aid  of  trees. 
The  top  offem  a  grand  view. 

At  the  distance  of  300  or  400  yanls  is  a  terrace  20  feet 
liigb,  the  edge  of  which  is  overgrown  with  trees.  'I'he  top 
of  this  forms  a  platform  200  feet  high,  and  142  feet  deep, 
on  the  right  of  wliieh  stands  a  loftv  ruined  structure.  One 
immense  wall  runs  from  the  liact  of  this  ruin  iier|)cndi- 
cular  to  the  bottom  of  the  terrace  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
platform  a  range  of  20  stone  Btej)»,  40  feet  wide,  leads  to 
another  terrace,  on  which  is  raised  on  extraordinary  rich 
and  ornamental  fac^ade.  The  ornaments  arc  of  the  same 
cbarticter  with  those  at  I'xmal,  alike  complicated  and 
incomprehensible,  and  from  the  fiict  that  every  part  of  tiie 
facade  was  ornamented  with  sculjiture,  even  to  the  portion 
now  buried  under  the  lower  cornice,  the  whole  must  have 
pn-sented  a  greater  apt>earance  of  richness  than  any  buildinsr 
at  Uxmal.  The  cornice  running  over  the  doorways,  tried 
by  the  severest  rules  of  art,  would  emUdlish  the  iircbitec- 
ture  of  any  known  era,  and  amid  a  mass  of  Imrl.ariBm,  of 
rude  and  uncoutli  conceptions,  stands  as  on  oHering  by 
American  buildsrs  worthy  of  tne  accepUncs  of  a  polished 
peoidc.  . 

On  the  top  of  this  central  building  is  a  structure  which 
at  a  distance,  as  seen  indistinctly  through  the  trees,  lia.s  the 
•ppeuuMe  9t  %  second  storj-.  '  To  this  there  was  no  stair- 
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caM    or    other  visililft    itiMns  of   rommunlcAtlon,    either 

within  or  without  tlio  huildinif.     It.n  uii>,  cxci-pl  for  orun- 

meiit,  WM  not  ii|)[>nr<>at.     On  l)'>tli  sidi-ii  of  tlu>  ■-•ontre  donr- 

WHV  wi'io   two  othiT  il<K)rwiiy«  opening;  into   n|>artnii'nt.% 

eaoTh  of  which  oontninrd  two  ('lianil>or<4.     At  ili  ■  riur   ;im  ! 

under  lhi>  siiino  roof,  witc  found  two  corn-  ; 

of  0]mrtni(>nt!t,  tlie  w)i(de  edifice  forniiiiK  ii.  . 

and  covrriiii;  nlniont  iw  much  pround  as  tho  Citm  del  (iuIht- 

nador  nt  Uxnml,  nnd   prohnlily  from  ita  lavish  unuunvnt, 

contAininK  more  sctiliitiin-ii  stone. 

To  thi^  building'  Air.  Stevens  f^re  the  name  of  the  First 
Casn  of  Kiilmh.  To  nmny  of  tlieso  structures  the  ln<lians 
have  applied  senselvm  nnd  unnieunini;  niunes,  which  have  no 
reference  to  history  or  tnidition. .  This  they  cull  Xeoapoon*, 
which  means  a  straw  liat  ilouhled  up  ;  the  nnmu  havm;; 
reference  to  the  crushed  and  llattcncil  condition  of  tho  fa^'ade 
and  the  prostration  of  the  rear  of  the  Imildinif. 

Sprinf;iiijf  up  heside  the  front  wall  was  oliserved  an  elm, 
the  growth  of  which  well  illustnites  the  raiiUness  of  tro- 
pical veijetation  that  is  hurryinjf  these  interesting  ruins  to 
aostructiun.  Its  tihres  ha<l  crept  into  cracks  and  crevices, 
and  become  shoots  ond  branches,  which,  as  the  Inink  rose, 
in  struKJjlinjr  to  rise  with  it,  unsettled  and  overturned  the 
wall,  and  still  Rrew,  cu-ryin;^  ui)  larijo  stones  fast  locked  in 
their  embraces,  which  they  helu  aloft  in  the  air  when  Mr.  , 
Stevens  visited  the  place.  At  the  sjinie  time  the  roots  of 
tho  elm  had  girded  the  foundation  wall,  and  formed  thu 
only  support  of  what  is  left.  Uii-at  blanches  overshadowed 
tho  whole,  and  no  description  can  convey  a  true  idea  of  the 
ruthless  gripe  in  which  these  Riuirled  and  twisted  roots 
encircled  sculptured  stones. 

The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  trees  in  Yucatan  is  far 
beyond  the  experience  of  the  inhabitants  of  temperate  cli- 
mates. In  front  of  tho  hurying-ground  of  San  r  rancisco, 
near  Ticul,  stoinl,  at  the  time  of  .Mr,  Stevens'  e.xploration  of 
the  ruins,  a  nohle  tree,  name<l  the  seybo  tree.  The  inha- 
bitants said  it  was  only  twenty-three  yeara  old.  Its  age  j 
WAS  as  well  known  as  that  of  any  |H.>rson  in  the  village,  | 
The  trunk,  at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  measured  174  fvct 
in  circunifereiicc,  and  its  great  branches  afforded  on  all 
sides  a  niagniticcnt  shade,  "This  tree,"  says  .Mr.  Stevens, 
"confirmed  ine  in  my  opinion  that  no  correct  judgment 
could  be  formed  as  to  the  antiiinity  of  these  buildings  from 
the  si/.o  of  the  trees  growing  ujion  them."  A  plantation 
of  seybo  trees  was  afterwards  pointed  out,  which  was  made 
by  So  lor  Ti-ego,  one  of  the  most  energetic  nnd  enlightened 
agriculturists  in  Yucatan.  The  oldest  of  these  was  of  but 
twelve  years'  growth,  and  was  more  extraordinary  for  its 
rapid  luxurinnce  than  that  of  Ticul. 

Not  far  from  the  First  Cflsa  of  Kabah  stands  a  buildini; 
named  by  our  traveller  the  Second  Casa.  This,  when 
entire,  was  perhaps  the  most  imposing  structure  of  the  two. 
It  measured  at  the  base  147  by  KM!  feet,  and  consisted  of 
three  distinct  stories,  or  ranges,  one  on  the  roof  of  the 
other,  tho  second  smaller  tlian  the  first,  and  the  third 
smaller  than  the  second,  h.tving  on  each  side  a  broad  plat- 
form in  front.  On  the  side  opposite  to  the  rear  of  the  First 
Casa  arose  a  gigantic  stone  staircase  from  tho  pliin  to  the 
roof,  on  which  stood  the  second  range  of  apartments.  The 
steps  of  this  st^iircose  had  nearly  all  fiUlen,  the  buildings  on 
the  top  are  ruined,  and  many  of  the  doorways  so  encum- 
bered that  there  was  liarely  room  to  crawl  into  them.  Two 
of  these  doorways  are  supported  by  pillai-s.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  .Mr.  Stevens  met  with  pillars  used  according 
to  the  rules  of  architecture,  namely,  as  a  support,  and  not 
merely  for  ornament. 

Beyond  the  Second  Casa  is  to  be  st-en  the  House  of 
Justice,  so  called  by  the  Indians.  This  presents  a  simple, 
but  not  inelegant  frontage  of  ll.T  feet,  and  contains  hve 
njiartments,  all  perfectly  plain.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Fii-st  Casa  is  a  lonely  arch,  having  a  span  of  14  feet, 
standing  ui>on  a  ruined  mound  in  stditary  grandeur.  Dark- 
ness rests  upon  its  history,  hut  in  that  desolation  and 
solitude,  among  the  ruins  around,  it  stood  like  the  proud 
memorial  of  a  Roman  triumph.  I'erhaps  like  the  arch  of 
TitiK,  which  at  this  day  spans  the  S.icred  Way  at  llome,  it 
w:vs  erected  to  commemorate  a  victory  over  enemies. 

A  Utile  further  to  the  cist  were  discovered  the  tumbling 
and  tottering  skeletons  of  buildings  which  had  once  been 
grander  thim  these,  and  of  which  even  the  Indians  dis- 
claimed any  knowledge.  The  first  object  reached  bv  .Mr. 
Stevens  was  a  great  terrace,  ocrhaps  BIK)  feet  long  by  100 
feet  wide.     It  was  overgrown  by  trees,  and  the  Affam  Ame- 

•  •  i^  «  Iftlfr  like  an  inrrrled  c  rntTMrt;  it  \,  i>f<iili«r  to  Ihf  Mutk 
Ungtiog*, ami  vcrr  riifficuli  of  i>ionuncUUaa. 


rifina,  with  Ui  '    '  '      ■  ■■       ••  "  ' -1% 

utaiid   a;(ainst    '  li 

and    ' -  la 

ap,.  t. 

iiiei.;  ,  ...  ..  .  In 

front,  and  .'li  t  .t- 

ing,  and  a  rik  U 

are  the  riiiiii  <,(  an  i% 

grand  atiiirciise,  t»'.'  m, 

riic  whole  wall  of  i  'h 

prints  of  the  re<l  Ii.  ly 

made.    "Often  as  1  -t 

me.    It  was  the  stJiii  lit 

me  nearer  •     •'     '  .,J 

stilliies.s,  ,'| 

the  curUiio    l.>..l   .,,..<„...    i..i.<.    ■„.,,„  .....   ...vi  .  .^i.  u'lol 

tho  hanil  of  gn-eting." 

On  a  tent  presented  to  the  Annrl.-.in  irsvill.r  Mr  Citlin, 
by  tho  chief  of  tho   powerful.  f 

Mandans,  in  North  America,  .•»;  \o 

prints  of  the  red  haml.  The  muiie  nymlxil,  it  i»  amd,  i* 
constantly  seen  uimn  the  buffalo  rolies,  and  skins  of  wild 
animals,  brought  in  by  the  hunters  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. In  fact,  it  is  a  sign  recognised,  and  in  common  use, 
by  the  North   American   Indians  of  the  liy.     It 

denotes  8uj)plicatioii  to   the   l>eity,  or  i .  :  ;    and 

stiuids  in  the  system  of  picture-writing  ii.>  uil  loiidein  of 
strength,  power,  or  mastery  deriveil  fn>m  above. 

All  the  lintels  over  the  dixirways  of  the  building  lost 
mentioned,  were  of  wood.  That  nearest  the  staircase  was 
finely  sculptured.  Mr.  Stevens  removed  it  to  WA-hin^-lon, 
in  the  United  Stat«s,  where  it  |)criahed  by  ae  ,  •■, 

together  with  the  whole  of  his  collection  of  ;■.  of 

Yucatan.  It  consisted  of  two  l>eanis.  The  sulijecl  ul  Uie 
carving  was  a  human  figure  standing  upon  a  "orpenf.  The 
head-dress  was  a  plume  of  feathers,  and  t!  ..-. 

ter  of  the  figure  ami  ornaments  was  the  '  f 

tho  representations  found  on  the  walls  of  i  .n.niu-  .  i  ne 
lintel  o>cr  the  corresponding  doorway  on  the  other  side  of 
the  8taircas<',  was  still  in  its  place,  and  in  gi>od  condition, 
but  |)erfcctly  plain,  and  there  was  no  other  sculptured 
lintel  among  all  the  ruins  of  Kabah. 

There  is  no  account  of  the  existence  of  iron  or  steel 
among  the  aliorigines  on  this  continent.  The  general  and 
well-grounded  Iwlief  is,  that  the  inlubitants  liad  no  know- 
ledge whatever  of  these  metals.  How,  then,  could  they 
carve  wooil,  and  that  of  the  lutrdest  kind  ?  Ilemal  Dia.s,  in 
his  account  of  the  first  voyage  of  the  Spaniartls  along  the 
coast  of  Guacaulco,  in  the  empire  of  .Mexico,  says,  "  It  wa« 
a  custon\  of  the  Indians  of  this  province  to  carry  small, 
hatchets  of  copper,  very  bright,  and  the  wooden  handles  of 
which   were  highly  painted,  as  intended  both  for  defence 

and  ornament.     These  were  »up|>ose»l  by  o"  '■•  I ■■'•■^    md 

weri',  of  course,  eagerly  purcha.-'ed,  iii-oi  ai 

three  days  we  had  amongst  us  procured  ii'  1, 

and  were,  while  under  tho  mistake,  as  well  pleased  with 
our  liargain  as  the  Indians  with  their  green  beads."  Knives 
of  copper,  one  of  which  is  alloyed  with  a  small  portion  of 
tin,  and  sufficiently  hard  to  cut  wooil,  have  be»n  hronghl 
from  I'eru.    Several  copper  instruments  resemi  rn 

chisels,  which,   it   is   not   improliable,   were  'f 

carving  wood,  were  likewise  found  in  the  ancieiu  ■« 
of  the  same  country.     It  would  ap|H>jir,  therefore,  n. 
aonable  to  conclude  that  copper  was  the  working  u....< . ... 
of  the  .Mayas. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  prevente<l  by  illness  from  a  further 
examination  of  the  ruins  of  Kabali.  "The  fever  came  on, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  dismount  and  lie  down  under  a  hush. 
Doubtless  more  ruins  lie  buried  in  the  wooils,  and  the  next 
visitor,  beginning  where  we  left  off,  if  he  be  at  all  imbued 
with  interest  in  this  subject,  will  push  his  investigations 
much  farther.  We  were  groping  in  the  dark.  Since  the 
hour  of  their  desolation  and  woe  came  uj>on  them,  these 
buildings  had  remained  unknown.  Except  the  priest,  who 
first  infonned  us  of  them,  perhaps  no  white  niau  had  wan- 
dered through  their  silent  chambers." 

ZabmX. 

Still  further  from  Uxmal,  and  a  lit  tie  more  lo  the  south, 
lies  Zabna.      Here  was  seen  a  pyi  W  feet 

high,  supporting  a  most  curious  a;.  y  struc- 

ture. The  buibling  faces  the  south,  and  when  entinf,  mea- 
sured 4.3  feet  in  length,  and  20  feet  in  depth.  It  Itad  tlire« 
doorways,  of  which  one,  with  eight  feet  of  the  whole  s/trxxe- 
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The  c«ntre  doorway  open*  into  two 

'  ■  V  '  '  •> '  vc  the  cornice  rises 
!it  of  30  feet,  once 
oiiJ  from  one  side 


tor*,  was  in  ruins. 

•giK 

OniAinviltC'l   lli'ui    iui-   i^FJi  ■  .  1      • 

to  th«  other,  with  coloisal  figures,  ami  other  desipis,  in 
llngM  no»  I  i.i..  n  Hti.l  M<  rriiLMiii'iits,  but  still  itreseuting  a 
gufiom  ^.  ',  Kiich  as  tnc  art  of  no 

Other  peo|  ,  ^       ■;  the  top,  standing  out 

on  the  wall,  was  a  rviw  of  deatli's  hiMiJs  ;  undernonth  w  ere 
two  lines  of  human  figures  in  alto  relievo,  of  which  scat- 
tered arms  and  legs  alone  remain.  The  f  f  these, 
•0  br  as  it  could  be  made  out,  showed  ■  V-  pM- 
fteiency  in  that  most  difficult  dej>ariment  oi  iJic  art  of 
Mgn. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  feel  from  this  structure, 
is  an  arched  gateway,  remarkable  for  its  henufiful  iimP"''- 
tions  and  graceful  ornament.  Over  doors,  on  both  sides 
of  the  gateway,  were  S()uare  recesses,  in  which  were  the 
remains  of  rich  cninmi'iils  in  stucco,  with  marks  of  point 
still  visible,  iiUtinKd  t.)  rci.ns.iit  the  face  of  the  sun  sur- 
rounded liv  it*  rays,  pnibably  utue  objects  of  adoration. 

Still  furllier  in  the  some'  direction,  goiiia;  tlirouKh  the 
woods,  we  reach  a  prand,  imd  indeed,  mngninctnf  hiiildirg. 
It  stand:!  on  a  gigantic  terrace,  400  feet  long,  and  l.SO  fi-et 
in  depth.  The  whole  terrace  is  covered  with  buiblings  in 
three  different  styles,  and  pmhably  erected  at  three  dis- 
tinct |>eriixls.  'the  entire  fumade  wus  oniamented  with 
sculptor.-.!  stone.  At  the  left  end  of  the  princii>al  struc- 
ture, and  ill  the  angle  of  the  corner,  arc  the  huge  jaws  of 
some  horrible  animal,  inclosing  a  human  hea.l. 

'J'lu-M.-  ruins  give  a  grimd  idea  of  the  scenes  of  Iwirliaric 
magiiificeiice  which  this  country  must  have  presented 
when  all  her  cities  were  entire.  If  a  solitary  traveller 
fn>m  the  Old  World,  could,  by  some  strange  accident,  have 
visited  the  aliorigiiuU  city  of  Zabni  when  it  Wii«  yet  p.  r- 
fec(,  his  account  would  have  seemed  more  fiuicifiil  than  nuy 
iu  Eastern  story. 

Ri'iits  or  Lioriux, 

Labphak  is  »itn;ited  about  one  ilegree  to  the  east  of  Caln- 
iH-achy.      The  first  glance   obtained  of  the  ruins  by  Mr. 
Stevens,   was  the  white  front  of  n  hifty  building,   which 
seeme.1  one  of  the  grandest  edifices  in  the  country.     The 
whole  struetun-,  with  nil  its  terraces,  wiw  overgrown  with 
gigantic   tree*.      The   Imlians  cut  a  path  a  <>m;  the  trout 
wliicli  enaliled  the  travellers  to  wander  tlirouKli  the  deso- 
late cliaiiilH-rs.     l-'or  the  first  time  they  found  interior  stair- 
•  ■f  wliicli  was  entire,  every  step  being  in  its  place, 
were  worii,  and  the  stmnifer  li>okcd  uiu-onBci- 
iie  fiKit-prints  of  the  fonner  occupants.     Tliu  top 
1  nn   extensive   view  over  a  great   woy<led   and 

, ;.   I  ..lin,  to  which  the  appearance  of  the  heavens  gave, 

at  the  time  of  Mr.  Stevens'  visit,  an  air  of  additional  lone- 
liness. The  sky  was  overwist.  The  wind  swept  violently 
over  the  ruined  buil.lintf.  An  eagle  stayed  his  night  in  the 
air  and  hovered  overhead.  It  seemed  almost  sacrilege  to 
disturb  the  repose  in  which  this  building  lay,  and  to  re- 
move its  burial  sliMud  of  veKct/ition :  but  tlie  ringing  of 
the  axe,  and  the  crash  of  falling  trees,  soon  wore  away  the 
feel  in?  of  reirret. 

Til'  re  consisted  of  three  stories,  the  uppermost 

ap)»  I  a  dead  bare  wall,  without  any  doorways, 

and.'.ii"'.    •>   ii      !"'■ '"' '  '"d  room."     It  w;n  the 

intention  of'tli.  i:id  on  which  the  ruins 

stand,  to  lav  oi-..  -  -  i  with  o  blast  of  gun- 
powder. I'he  lowest  range  is  1*6  feet  in  length.  The  roof 
and  portion  of  the  Caradehad  fiallen,  and  almost  buried  the 
centre  doorways.  Vjich  staircase  consists  of  two  flights, 
with  n  pistfonn  at  the  head  of  the  first,  which  funns  the 
f  second.  They  leiul  out  upon  the  roof,  under  a 
;  which  stands  lik«  a  wateli-tower  in  the  wall  of 
tl  two  interior  staircases 

1(11'!  rm  of  the  third. 

Tne  fHi-cauiMi  ^'  ciowi'  ro'iin,  '  *     '  ' '.'  *'ie  back 

wall  of  a  range  of  apartments 

•Mk    This  wa«,  ■"  f--'.  •'■■• 

mat  fiMing  tb' 

the  giandest  str  .  .   . 

th«  roTMts  of  Yucatan.     In  front  was  a  grand  court-yard, 

With  ranees  of  mined  buildings,  forming  a  hollow  square, 

•ad  in  the  centre  a  gigantic  staircase,  40  feet  wide,  rose 

from  the  court-yard  to  the  platfonn  of  the  tJiird  story.    On 

th«  platfonn  of  the  second  terrace,  at  each  end,  stood  a  high 

■qaars  building   like  a  tower,  with  the  remains  of  rich 

■imiisiiU  in  stucco ;  and  on  th«  platform  of  the  third,  at 


-ite  ss- 

«•      The 

tumbling  remains  of 
es  its  rumed  head  in 


tlie  head  of  the  grand  staircase,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  stood 
two  oblong  buildings,  their  facades  adorned  with  colossal 
figures  aiul  ornaments  in  stucco,  seemingly  intended  as  a 
portal  to  the  structure  on  the  top.  In  ascending  the  grand 
staircase,  cacique,  priest,  or  stranger,  had  tici'oru  him  this 
gorgeously  ornamented  portal,  and  passed  through  it  to 
enter  the  centre  apartment  of  the  upper  story. 

This  ajKirtmcnt,  however,  does  not  correspond  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  approach.  It  is  2.3  feet  long,  only  five  feet 
six  inches  wide,  and  perfectly  plain,  without  |)ainting  or 
ornament  of  imy  kind,  liut  in  this  lofty  chamber  were 
strange  memorials,  tokens  of  recent  occupation,  indicating, 
amid  the  desolation  and  solitude  around,  tlnil  within  a  few 
years,    this   ruined    edifice,    from    which    the   owners   had 

fierlmps  fled  in  terror,  or  been  driven  by  the  sword,  had 
leen  the  refuge  and  abode  of  man.  In  the  holes  of  the 
archway  were  poles  for  the  support  of  hammocks,  and  at 
each  end  were  swinging  shelvea  made  of  twigs  and  rods. 
When  the  eh.dera  swept  like  a  scourge  over  this  isolated 
country,  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  fled  for  sjifety  to 
the  mountains  and  the  wilderness.  This  des.>late  dwelling 
was  ii'j>eoplcd,  this  lid'ty  cliaml>er  wos  the  abode  of  some 
scored  and  stricken  family,  mid  here,  amid  harilships  and 
privations,  they  waited  till  the  angel  of  death  jiassed  by. 

As  at  those  of  Kabab,  Mr  Stevens'  party  was  prevented 
by  illness  from  finishing;  their  survey  of  the  ruins  of  Lab- 
phak. It  remains  a  rich  and  idiii.ist  unbroken  field  fur  the 
future  explorer.  In  another  Supplement,  in  a  futura  num- 
ber of  the  Magaxine,  this  account  of  the  ruined  cities  of 
Yncotan  will  lie  concluded. 

Uut  enough  has  been  already  laid  before  the  reader  for 
the  establishment  of  an  important  princiidc.  l''or  the  first 
time  wc  are  conducted  to  a  knowledge  of  tlie  ancient  Mayas; 
we  have  wandered  through  the  desolate  chambers  of  their 
domestic  pidaces;  we  have  ascended  the  lofty  altars  of  their 
sanguinary  superstition,  and  have  even  riffed  their  sepul- 
chres for  the  secrets  of  an  unwritten  liisfoiy.  Feelings  of 
admiration  and  wonder  at  the  gor),.eons  reniaiiis  of  their 
constructive  arts,  (which  were  unassisted  by  the  progieKsive 
discoyerics  upon  the  eastern  continents,!  soon  passes  into 
regret  for  the  destruction  of  the  national  existence  of  the 
HUthors.  Uut  there  is  one  undoubted  test  of  the  stability 
of  any  given  jieople.  Do  they,  or  do  they  not,  lussist  in  the 
civilization  of  the  world?  If  "their  literature,  their  i-eligious 
belief,  their  social  morals,  are  more  or  less  identified  with 
the  Improvement  of  mankiml,  they  may  be  afllicted  with 
civil  strife,  or  punished  with  foreign  slavery,  but  their 
memory  will  never  ]>erish.  The  tmiues  of  their  master- 
spirits will  l>econie  household  words  in  the  civilized  home 
of  every  age  and  country.  If  n  nation,  on  the  contrary,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Mayas,  and  almost  every  early 
people,  be  enslaved  to  a  dark  and  cruel  superstition,  they 
may  struggle  throUKli  a  short  period  of  political  power,  but 
can  never  possess  the  freedom  of  thought  and  action  w  hich 
is  necessary  for  the  discovery  of  truth. 

Wc  look  in  vain  amongst  the  few  records  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Yucatan  for  anything  ^vorthv  of  imitation, 
if  we  except  the  elegant  cornice  of  the  First  Casa  of  Kabah, 
and  some  ingenious  methods  for  economising  their  scanty 
supply  of  water.  A  few  other  traces  of  utility  and  taste 
may  be  still  buried  in  the  forest ;  but  the  nationality  of 
the  Mayas  has  deserveilly  |>aRRed  away,  liroken  down  by 
the  unjustifiable  cruelties  of  their  so-called  Christian  con- 
querors, and  wanting  the  purifying  influences  of  gi'iiuine 
Christianity,  the  remnants  of  tfio  trilie  have  yet  to  receive 
the  true  elements  of  civilir.atlon.  Wc  consider  the  tra- 
velU'r,  Mr.  Stevens,  to  have  been  an  excellent  pioneer  for 
their  better-being.  Translations  of  his  works  at  once  find 
their  way  to  Merida,  and  aflor.l  the  Yucafecos,  for  the 
first  time,  an  intelligible  niap  of  their  own  country.  The 
mere  curiosity  of  future  iiivcstigators  will  add  to  mir 
knowledge  of  the  people,  and  keep  open  a  mor 
source  of  communication  with  the  VmsI.  Not  a  .' 
can  tMiss  the  AtLintic  without  carrying  with  it  some  j uriioii 
of  the  social  morality,  the  cninnierciat  energy,  and  intellec- 
tual power  of  Europe  to  the  West.  And  as  these  conti- 
ncntsil  interchanges  become  more  frequent,  year  after  year, 
so  may  we  expect  to  see  ignonuice,  superstition,  and  iiijus- 
ties  lessened.  The  lot  of  the  luimiiiest  modern  Maya, 
will  then  b«  superior,  morally  and  intellectually,  to  thai 
of  the  proudest  cacique  of  ancient  times,  and  a  fresh  nation 
will  arise  more  stable,  hecausu  mure  Christian. 


Jaaa  W.  FiBsss,  rosuuss,  WsiT  Stsamv,  Lohiio*. 
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II  E  L  M  S  L  E  Y     CASTLE,     Y  O  11  K  S  H  1 11  E. 


YoRKSliiUE  contains  a  great  varipty  of  interesting 
objects  :  noble  mansions)  rich  with  works  of  art ;  rastles, 
formiilable  even  in  decay  ;  abbeys  and  monasteries,  that 
onco  flourished  in  strength  and  splendour,  but  now  pre- 
ient  only  a  heap  of  ruins,  to  which  the  creeping  ivy 
clings,  and  about  whose  dilapidated  walls  the  lank  grass 
waves.  These,  in  connexion  with  the  hills  and  vales, 
woods,  streams,  lakes,  and  rivers  that  surround  them, 
constitute  an  assemblage  of  objects,  amongst  which  those 
who  truly  love  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  elegancies 
of  art,  may  wander  with  grateful  and  exalted  feelings*. 

One  of  the  objects  of  interest  in  this  interesting 
county  is  the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  Helmsley, 
called  by  Rede  Ulmetuni,  is  a  small  town  situate  on 
the  east  side  of  Hamblcton  Hills,  or  Hambleton  Black- 
moor,  and  is  frequently  called  Holmsley  Black-moor,  on 

...  *  R«0DM,  rorktkin  Sctmrf 
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account  of  the  dark  heathy  moors  in  the  parish.  It  was 
formerly  noted  for  stately  elms,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  Druids,  on  the  hill  'still  bearing  their  name,  per- 
formed their  mystic  rites.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
declivity  of  a  small  eminence  gently  sloping  towards  the 
banks  of  the  Rye.  The  parish  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  kingdom.  It  extends  more  than  sixteen 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  comprises  six  distinct 
villages  with  the  valley  of  Bilsdale,  which  stretches  out 
to  the  hills  in  Cleveland.  The  adjacent  country  is  «- 
ceedingly  fertile,  and  is  interspersed  with  extensive 
woods  and  rich  valleys.     A  rivulet,  i  'rough  the 

town  of  Helmsley,  still  retains  the  name  of 

Boro'  Beck ;  and  Camden  remarks  v\  it,  tnat,  in  his 
time,  the  water  disappeared  at  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  and  rose  again  at  Hanmi,  a  few  milet  below,  an 
event  which  still  occurs. 
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In  thf  rcipni  of  Edward  the  Firnt  and  Second, 
llclmsloy  U'loiipcd  to  the  family  of  Uoss.  Uobert  dc 
l;'>«  built  here  a  i>troiig  castle,  and  called  it  Cnstle 
I'.:r>ain.  During  tlio  parliamentary  war,  this  castle 
W-iDg  j;:irrisoni'd  for  the  king,  was  besieged,  in  1644, 
1  \  Sr  riiomas  Fairfax,  and  surrendered  on  the  21st  of 
:iber.  It  wai  soon  afterwards,  in  common  with 
.  rastlet  in  Yorkshire,  dismantled  by  order  of  the 
I ',ir. lament.  The  remains  of  this  structure  consist 
jartlv  of  detached  portions  of  the  state  apartments  and 
ofBce's,  and  part  of  the  keep  and  gateway  from  the 
south,  situated  on  an  eminence  surrounded  with  a  double 
moat.  Tlie  surrounding  scenery  is  extremely  beautiful 
and  picturesque.  The  scattered  masses  of  building  seen 
through  the  rich  foliage  of  the  stately  trees,  and  the 
still  more  stately  double  gateway,  have  long  formed  a 
favourite  subject  for  the  painter's  iH-ncil. 

This  manor,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  earls  of 
Westmoreland,  was  forfeited.  Tradition  says,  that 
Charles,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  by  whose  rebellion  the 
estate  was  forfeited  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  made  his 
escape  from  hence  into  Scotland  in  the  time  of  a  deep 
•now,  and  eluded  his  pursuers  by  having  the  shoes  of 
his  horse  reversed ;  and  that  the  descendants  of  the 
blacksmith  who  turned  the  shoes  enjoy  at  this  day  a 
house,  as  a  reward  for  their  ancestor's  service,  at  a  rent 
of  a  farthing  a-vear.  The  manor  remained  with  the 
crown  till  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  when  the  favourite 
Duke  of  Huckingham,  having  obtained  Helmsley  by  his 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  is  said 
to  have  begged  the  manor  of  the  king  as  a  garden  to 
that  famous  mansion.  After  his  death,  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  his  son,  the  well-known  George  Villiers, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  who  made  it  the  favourite  scene  of 
his  sports  and  revelries  after  he  had  r»?tired  from  the 
court  and  cabinet  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Kirby  Moor  was  also  the  scene  of  his 
humiliation  ;  for  after  having  dissipated  his  fortune,  and 
ruined  his  health,  here,  "  in  the  worst  inn's  worst  room," 
he  breathed  his  last.  In  what  part  of  the  burial-ground 
this  fallen  companion  of  princes  was  interred  is  not 
known ;  but  in  the  parish  register  of  Kirkby  it  is  re- 
corded, that  on  the  17th  of  April,  16S7,  "  (ieorge  ViU 
larrs  lord  dooke  of  bookingham  "  was  buried  here.  The 
duke  before  his  death  sold  Helmsley,  together  with  the 
whole  of  his  estates  in  the  parishes  of  Helmsley  and 
Kirkdale,  to  .Sir  Charles  Duncombe,  ancestor  of  the 
present  Lord  Favershani,  of  Duncombe  I'ark. 

In  this  park  is  a  noble  terrace,  tenninatcd  by  two 
handsome  circular  temples,  which  commands  a  beautiful 
view  of  Helmsley  Castle;  and  near  it  occasionally  peeps 
forth  part  of  the  town;  while  de«>p  beneath  is  seen  a 
Wautiful  valley,  with  the  river  Hye  winding  among 
hanging  woods.  Nothing  can  be  more  toily  beautiful, 
remarks  li.iiues,  than  the  assemblage  of  objects  seen  in 
a  biril's-evc  view  from  this  spot.  This  view  is  beheld 
wiih  deligiitful  variation  in  walking  along  the  terrace  to 
ihc  Tuscan  temple,  ai  fre»h  scenery  breaks  upon  the  eye 
at  almost  every  step.  The  temple,  situate  at  the  point 
of  a  bold  promontory,  om.iraenled  with  stately  planta- 
tions, and  projected  into  a  windmg  valley,  commands 
the  most  subhuie  and  beautiful  scenes.  The  valley,  the 
river,  and  the  cascades,  are  seen  beneath ;  and  in  the 
front  the  pro«pcct  extends,  and  becomes  beautifully 
Tariogated.  The  Castle,  Helmsley  Church,  and  the 
tower,  api>ear  in  the  midst;  and  the  valley,  here  forming 
into  a  rich  sequestered  lawn,  is  well  contrasted  with  the 
rougher  visage  of  the  billy  moor*  which  are  secu  in  the 
distance. 

'WiiiMT  we  teach  children  many  tongues,  and  cnnlile  them 
to  understand  many  Ixioks,  ithall  we  Icarc  them  in  i({iirirnne<' 
of  the  great  Knik  of  NHturc,  whicli,  to  unc  the  imprcsMVc 
lanjiisec  cf  I>  j  l  III' on,  "  i»  written  in  the  only  language 
t'  nil  the  end*  of  the  earth,  onaffocvod 

K  iHsir- 


ON  THE  HAU.MOXY  OF  THE  SPHERES. 

Mrftliral  danr«  wliu-h  Ti-iitlpr  ttarrj  i>plier« 

or  plwtrU,  ullil  (iftixml,  ill  *ll  her  wht-pll 

Itesrliiblrk  iicjirc^t ;  iiiaxn  ilitrirad*, 

Kcc«iitric.  intrrMiUitl,  yel  n-giiUr 

Thru  ii<«i;.t,  hIh'ii  iiiuxt  irntr>ilv  thej  s«am; 

Ami  in  Uirir  niulioii*  linniiiuiv  tli^iiie 

Sti  kiuuuUiii  her  rliuniiiiix  t<>iu-s,  Ihot  God'i  own  far 

LiMeiu  ilcUijbml. .Milto.x. 

The  harmony  of  the  spheres  has  been  a  favourite  theme 
with  the  poets ;  and  though  the  Pylh.igorean  doctrine, 
on  w  hich  it  is  founded,  of  a  supposed  mui<ical  proportion 
in  the  distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  planetary  bodies, 
be  merely  fanciful,  yet  the  representaiion  of  joy  and 
gladness  in  the  motions  of  the  celestial  worlds  may  b« 
admitted  as  illustrative  of  the  wisdom  and  goodneis 
manifested  in  their  construction  and  order. 

Milton  has  most  happily  availed  himself  of  this  an- 
cient opinion,  in  his  description  of  the  creation,  particu- 
larly at  the  close  of  it,  when  the  .Mmighty  returns  from 
I  His  great  work  attended  by  the  heavenly  hosts. 

up  he  rode, 

Followed  with  accliuuAliun  and  the  sound 
Bj'niiiliunious  of  ten  tliutisaiid  har|is  that  tuned 
Angelic  liarmonics  :  tlie  earth,  the  air 
Kusouiidiiig  (tliuu  renieinhoredst,  fur  thou  beardst,) 
The  liouviiiis  and  all  the  coiUiUllatiuiis  runj;, 
Tlic  planets  in  their  slatiuns  liKt'uinj;  stood, 
While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 

The  poet  has  adopted  the  same  analogy,  and  with 
equal,  if  not  superior  effect,  when  he  compares  the  fes- 
tivity of  the  angels  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Omnipotent,  to  the  "  harmony  of  the  starry  sphere," 
which 

So  smooths  her  chanuing  tones,  that  God's  own  ear 

Listens  delighted. 

Inspiration  has  ascribed  a  Toicc  to  the  celestial  orbs, 
and  made  them,  what  they  truly  are,  the  universal 
preachers  of  righteousness,  proclaiming  to  all  rational 
creatures  a  great  F'irst  Cause,  and  continual  preserver  of 
all  things.  (Psalm  xix.)  So  forcibly  indeed  do  the 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  that  tlie  intelligent 
and  virtuous  part  of  mankind  in  all  ages  has  been  drawn 
thereby  into  a  devotional  admiration  of  His  power  and 
goodness. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  splendour  of  the  scene,  when 
the  vast  concave  is  bespangled  with  innumerable  lights 
of  different  degrees  of  magnitude,  that  produces  this 
sentiment,  as  the  consideration  of  the  regularity  ob- 
served in  the  periods  of  their  risings  and  settings,  and 
the  harmony  of  their  respective  motions.  This  led  one 
of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  antiquity  to  frame  the 
following  elegant  and  striking  argument  in  support  of 
the  existence  of  a  .Supreme  Heing,  and  of  His  active 
agency  in  the  creation  and  superintendence  of  the  uni- 
verse : 

If  (says  Aristotle)  there  were  men,  whose  habitations 
had  been  always  underground,  in  large  and  commodious 
bouses,  adumed  with  pictures  and  statues,  fumislied  with 
every  article  of  utility,  convenience,  and  comfurt  ;  and  if, 
without  stirring  from  tluit  suliterruncous  habitatlim,  they 
should  l>e  infurineil  of  n  certain  divine  power  and  inajesty, 
and  after  some  time  the  eorth  should  open,  and  they  should 
quit  tlicir  dark  abode  to  come  upon  the  surface,  where  they 
might  behold  the  earth,  sea,  and  the  heavens ;  consider  the 
vast  extent  of  the  clouds,  and  the  prodigious  force  of  the 
winils  ;  should  behold  the  sun  and  observe  his  grandeur, 
and  iM-rceivc  that  the  day  is  occasioned  by  the  difl'usiuu  of 
his  light  through  the  atmos)>herc  ;  and  when  niuht  has 
obscured  the  earth,  these  persons  should  contemplate  the 
heavens  bespangled  with  stars ;  the  various  ap|ii'araiices  of 
the  moon  in  her  increase  and  wane  ;  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  other  luminaries,  and  the  inviolable  rtgulnrity  of 
their  coiimes ;  when,  I  say,  tlu'V  should  behold  all  these 
wonders,  and  niedititc  ufxin  them,  it  is  iin|iossil>lu  but  that 
they  would  <Imw  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  an  infinitely 
wise  and  powerful  Creator,  and  that  these  an  His  mighty 
works. 
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Eqanlty  pxrcUcnt  are  the  observations  made  by  Cicero 
upon  this  pissnffC  : 

Let  in  imn^ine  (»ny»  he,  in  t'l"  juTvin  of  th«  Stoic)  as 
gTcnt  H  d  irknMs  ns  was  fmini'r!  li  by  thr  irrup- 

tions of  Mount  .Ktna,  niiJ  wliicli   i!  ti)  hiivo  ob«cur>-d 

th«  ndjaient  countrii'H  for  two  days,  so  lliat  one  man  could 
not  know  nnotlu-r  ;  but  on  the  thinl,  wliuu  the  sun  ap- 
pcnrvd,  tlifv  iH'cincd  at  persona  risen  from  the  fj^avo.  Now, 
if  wo  sliould  \>v  nudilenly  lirought  from  a  state  of  dismal 
darkness  to  sec  tbe  liKlit,  liow  bvautiful  would  the  heavens 
appear  to  us  !  Uut  Ih-ciium  we  are  oecuittomcd  to  the  spec- 
tacle, our  minds  are  not  affiftiMl,  nor  dispostil  to  search  mto 
the  principles  of  what  always  ap|>enr  in  view;  as  if  the 
novelty,  nitlu-r  than  the  importance  of  things,  ought  to 
excite  our  ruiiosity. 

Is  ho  d("»ervinj>;  the  name  of  man,  who  attributes  to 
chance,  instciul  of  an  intelligent  cause,  the  constant  motions 
of  the  hoiivcns,  the  r(>f;ular  courses  of  the  stun,  the  wonder- 
ful proportion  and  connexion  of  things,  and  all  conducted 
with  so  much  cxjtctncss,  that  our  reason  itself  is  lost  in  the 
inquiry  ? 

When  wo  sec  machines  move  artificially,  do  we  doubt 
whetlier  they  are  the  productions  of  genius  and  skill]  In 
like  manner,  when  we  behold  the  heavens  moving  with  a 
prodigious  celerity,  and  cjmsin;;  an  annual  succession  of  the 
oiffereut  seasons  of  the  year,  which  vivify  and  preserve  all 
thiuKs,  can  we  entertain  a  doubt  that  this  world  is  directed, 
I  will  not  say  only  by  reason,  but  by  a  rejison  the  moet 
excellent  and  divine?  For,  in  short,  there  is  no  need  of 
seekin),'  after  proofs,  ts  we  need  only  to  contemplate  the 
universal  beauty  and  harmony  of  nature,  to  be  satisfied  tliat 
all  is  appointed  by  Divine  I'rovinenco. 

Such  W.1S  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  wisest  of  the 
ancient  honthons,  from  a  view  of  the  regularity  observ- 
able in  the  construction  and  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  ;  but  how  would  their  minds  have  expanded,  and 
with  how  much  greater  copiousness  would  they  have 
treated  this  sublime  theme,  had  they  possessed  the  helps 
and  knowledge  which  modern  science  and  discoveries 
open  to  us  ? 

If  thev  inferred  a  Supreme  and  an  Infinite  Intelli- 
gence from  a  contemplation  of  His  works  by  the  naked 
eve;  and  if  they  reprobated  with  just  severity  those  who 
attributed  the  production  of  all  things  to  chance,  would 
they  not  have  been  more  enraptured  with  the  belief  of  a 
Deity,  and  felt  a  still  greater  abhorrence  of  atheism, 
had  thev  seen  the  provision  made  for  tlic  distant  planets 
of  our  sv'tcm,  and  been  enabled  to  view  innumerable 
worlds  beyond  the  reach  of  the  unassisted  eve  ? 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes  that,  '•  It  is  tlie  principal 
thing  that  imtuml  philosophy  ouijht  to  do,  and  it  is  indeed 
the  end  of  that  science,  that  by  a  rejular  chain  of  reason- 
ing, we  proceed  from  effects  to  their  causi's,  till  we  at  lenifth 
•rrive  at  the  very  tirst  cause  of  all  things :  that  wc  not  only 
explain  the  mechanism  of  the  world,  but  that  ■Wc  may  be 
thereby  enabled  to  answer  the  following  queries,  with 
others  of  a  like  nature  :  Whence  it  is  that  the  sun  and  the 
planets  gravitate  mutually  towards  one  another,  while  the 
spaces  between  them  are  void  of  matter?  How  it  comes  to 
pass  that  natui-e  performs  nothin?  in  vain?  Whence  pro- 
ceeds the  admirable  beauty  of  the  universe  ?  To  what  end 
were  the  comets  made  ?  And  whence  is  it  that  they  move 
in  orbits  so  very  eccentric,  from  and  to  all  parts  of  the 
heavens;  whereas  the  courses  of  the  planets  have  the  same 
direction,  towards  the  same  parts  in  concentric  orbits  ? 
Again,  what  hinders  the  sun  and  tixcil  stars  from  rushing 
mutually  against  each  other?  How  it  hap|>ens  that  the 
bodies  of  animals  are  framed  with  such  excpiisite  art  and 
wisdom,  and  for  what  purposes  their  different  jwirts  are 
designed  ?  Whether  it  be  possible  that  the  eye  could  be 
framed  without  any  acquaintance  with  optics,  or  the  car 
without  any  knowledi^'  of  sounds  t  Whence  it  is  that  the 
motions  of  the  body  obey  the  clireetion  of  the  will  ;  and 
what  it  is  that  we  term  in.ilinct  in  animals  ?"  Lastly,  this 
great  man  conelmles,  "  Whether  fn)m  a  right  solution  of 
these  queries,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  a  Being,  in- 
cor|)oreal,  self-existent,  intelligent,  and  omnipresent,  who 
in  infinite  sjiaee,  or  a*  it  weiv,  in  his  own  sensory,  behoMs 
accurately,  and  discerns  thoroughly,  all  thinifs  themselves, 
and  by  being  ever  present,  comprehends  thent  all  within 
Himself." 

Such    i?    the    improvement   which   true    philosophy 


into 

•n- 


nuket  of  il<  obaervations  and  discover 

the  Mgaciouf  remark  of  another  pro' 

Nature.     "  A  i:"'-    .i!.;!,,.,,,,!,.  "  .-.v 

elineth    men' 

them  about  t  ^  .  th 

upon  second  cause*  ■Gattere<l,  '  lein 

and  go  no  further;   but  wli^  i  of 

them  confederat<'  and  linked  tuj^ttlhvr,  it  must  iiecU*  tly  to 

Pruvidence  and  Deity," 

(AbiUftd  fr«m  BttlLIT't  Oyn  a/  Iht  Unrtni.) 


Some  good  we  con  all  do;  and  if  we  do  all  ''  '  i  our 

power,  however  little  that  power  may  bo,  wr  !.  med 

our  part,  and  may  Im-  as  near  perfection a»  thow  mr.M-  inttu-  . 
ence  extends  over  kinedoms,  and  whoM  Ro<jd  acliuna  are 
felt  and  applaude<l  by  thousands.  Uut  then  we  must  be 
sure  that  we  do  alf  we  can,  and  exert  totlie  utmost  all  ihoee 
lowers  which  tiod  has  i-ivi-n  ii-<:  and  t!ii,  ii  ,1  I. lilt  In 
which  we  are  very  apt   ■  Iter 

our  indolence  under  the  ■  rer 

be  discouraged  by  any  Qillieully  Miiich  m<ty  attnid  what 
wo  know  to  bo  our  cluty;  for,  ifwc  do  our  best,  we  are 
secure  of  an  All-powerful  asnistance;  nor  let  us  ever  think 
any  occasion  too  trifling'  for  the  exertion  of  our  l)cst  endea- 
vours; for  it  is  by  constantly  aiininij  nt  perf.  ■'  '  ■  .ery 
instance,  that  wo  may  at  lenjith  attain  to  as  j;:  ■■  of 

it  as  our  prvsent  state  will  otlinit  of. — IVjwui.k..  -  i,,,;j4. 


Is  God  invisible?  speak  worthily  of  Him,  for  who  is  more 
manifest  than  He?  For  this  verv  rcnson  did  He  make  all 
things,  that  thou  mifchtest  »ee  Ilim  through  all  thinge. 
The  mind  is  seen  in  thinkiii);,  but  God  is  WKVk  in  working 
or  creating. —  Tritmrgistie  Jiuoit. 

PEnsoxs  of  cultivated  minds,  who  are  furnished  with  wide 
and  various  infonnation,  are  often  too  cautious  in  calculating 
'  upon  the  exceptions  to  general  laws;  while  uncultivated 
minds  are  apt  to  make  a  rude  and  blind  use  of  general  mlea, 
witliout  regard  to  exceptions. 


OuK  minds  are  so  forme<I,  that  thoughts  which  hare 
been  once  associated  are  apt  afterwards  to  retiini  to  the 
mind  together.  The  course  of  the  thoughts,  when  they 
are  lelV  to  flow  without  direction  from  the  will  u.i>ms 
to  be  govemol  chiefly  by  the  connections  w!  .en 

accidentally  formed  among  them.     If  wenf  Tace 

back  the  wanderings  of  our  thouf^hts,  we  slian  ,  ■  i  .  jy  be 
able  to  discover  some  connection  between  idea-,  \ii.i.  a  has 
led  the  mind,  in  the  course  of  o  few  minutes,  to  Ih;  occupied 
with  the  most  widely  different  thinirs.  Often  it  is  a  mere 
agreement  in  the  s<iund  of  words  til  .  '         '       '         'ler; 

often  it  is  .some  similarity  in  the  T  ter- 

ent  objects;  often  the  siijht  of  an  oi';ni  »iii  •■i>::-^  hhm  the 
mind  the  thoughts  which  happened  to  eni^agc  us  when  we 
last  saw  it.  One  man's  thoughts  are  sn-  -.*•.  ,1  ilii.  flv,  bjr 
tcorJ.f,  and  fonns  of  expression,  which  '  !  in 

the  memory:  such  a  pi-nion  will  think  ;  eak 

fluently  and  with  much  propriety;  but  he  will  not  bring 
forward  what  is  new.  Another  man's  thoughts  are  chiefly 
siiiwested  by  the  real  resemblances  or  analogies  of  different 
thiiK^s ;  without  reirnni  to  tcordf,  or  other  men's  opinions. 
Such  a  man  will  think  philosophicallv. 

It  is  often  not  difficult  to  discover  from  a  man's  conrerM- 
tion,  what  habit  or  feelini;  it  is  which  usually  suguests  hia 
thoughts;  and  when  we  discover  this  we  may  see  thereaaoa 
of  much  that  he  says,  and  often  anticiiKite  win'  ..i.in  ..n  he 
will  express  on  a  particular  subject.    '1  he  act  nale 

proceed  immediately  from  the  sugiiestions  «!  y\at» 

in  their  minds:  and  these  supgeslions  are  caused  by  their 
perceptions,  or  sensations.  Tlie  actions  of  animals,  there- 
fore, 111  given  circumstances,  may  generally  be  anticipated 
with  certainty.  The  words  and  actions  of  children,  also, 
flow  chiefly  from  the  suggestions  of  the  mon>.  'i-'y, 

therefore,  often  be  anticipated,  or,  at  Ic-vst  '.  md 

actions  may  afterwarils  lie  account, 
of  the  succestions  from  which  tli' 

continued,  and  multifarious  cli'.*!'  ■■'■  

possible  to  perceive  chains  .  ;  _.  -;ion  very  limiiar  to 
those  which  take  place  in  dn..niii 

In  proportion  as  the  mind  by  "■  toe 

natural  and  accidental  chains  of.-.;  *'"'• 

and  wonis  and  actions  are  less  often  i.T.i>e.l  l\  j  i   .  ■-. 

sensations,  or  feelings  of  the  moment,  and  are  ni"-  •■  . 
directed  bv  nMoa.—i'/emtnU  ef  Thottght. 
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FLANT-LIKE  ANIMALS. 

VH. 

Mmt  of  Um  tp^dm  yet  dwcribed  in  thtM  p«per«  ha»e 
Mlcctod  on  aceouBt  of  lh«ir  reMmbUnee  to  branche*, 
but  iherp  «r«  loina  which  rrmind 

•    '      '■  ".ing  to  (fcrminat*. 

'\  microscopic  »pc- 

/    I'lisoria,  or  minute 

'  infusioni.    'ITicy 

;  A  ever,  a   much  moro 

1    structure    than    the 

majority  i-f  the  infusory  animals, 

mi'i   onlv  resemble  them   in  mi- 

•■*,'  ami    in    their    habitat ; 

unable  to  live  except  in  a 

litjuul. 

The  7?(ifi/rrn,  or  wheel  animal- 
,  ■  rom  an  appa- 

-esj  for  cre- 
.11  iiL'  'I  <■"'  ■•  or  current, 

III  tin-  li<ii  tiabiu     This 

remarkable  apparatus  is  situated 
on  the  head,  and  consists  of  cir- 
cular disks  or  wheels,  the  edges 
of  which  are  fringed  with  rows 
(if  hairs.  These  wheels  appear  to 
be  incessantly  revolving  in  one 
dirortion,  thus  giving  a  motion  to 
•he  fluid  which  sends  it  round  in 
1  continual  vortex.  This  curious 
|ihrnomenon  has  attracted  much 
attention ;  for,  as  Dr.  Hoget  re- 
mark", "  the  continued  revolution 
round  an  axis  of  any  part  or  ap- 
pemlage  of  the  body,  is  quite  incon- 
xiittrnt  with  anv  notions  we  cau 
form  of  the  sofid  organic  attach- 
ment of  such  apjiendage ;  and  we 
ran  hare  no  conception  of  organi- 
..'•  n  extending  tnroni;h  the  mc- 
;,,i;n  of  a  fluid,  or  of  anv  substance 
which,  like  a  flui<l,  a<liiiits  of  the  contintuil  displacement  of 
its  p»rt«."  Tbis  difficulty  has  been  ingeniously  met  by 
•u;  at  the  revolutions    of   the    wheels    of  the 

r< ;  .    not  be   real,  but  apparent  only.     If  the 

margin  of  each  wheel  be 
exceedingly  flexible  and 
capable  of  assuming  all 
kinds  of  curvatures,  it 
may  be  thrown  into  un- 
dulations, following  each 
other  round  the  surface, 
and  giving  the  idea  of 
constant  revolution,  while 
the  real  motions  are  only 
those  of  elevation  and  de- 
premion. 

i  '  ■■■ic  animals  have  the 
^^  property  obser- 
'•  >!  !■  in  some  of  the  lower 
lr;i'i  ?  of  the  vegetable 
world ;  that  of  retaining 
th<>ir  vitality  for  a  consi- 
'.•■  lime,  when  they 
Li\L  U-en  reduced  to  a 
perfectlvdry  and  withered 
tute.  the  Holifer  rtdi- 
ririu  may  be  reduced  to 
perfect  (fryness,  to  that 
the  functions  of  life  shall 
be  •  •  •  led, 

a-  :ici- 

ple  rimam  ;  »•>  mat  whnt 
appeart  to  be  nothing 
mor*   than   an   atom    of 


ii-.-cr  , 


\ 


dust,  may  be  revived  in  a  few  minutes,  by  being  }>1aced 
in  water.  This  alternate  suspension  and  restoration  of 
life  may  be  repeated  a  great  number  of  times  without 
apparent  injury  to  the  animal. 

In  the  head  of  the  rotifer  are  two  distinct  spots,  which 
are  thought  to  be  the  eyes  of  the  animal,  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  body  is  a  large  organ,  first  supposed  to  be  the 
heart ;  but  now  clearly  ascertained  to  be  a  receptable 
for  food.  Ehrenberg  also  discovered  in  some  of  these 
animals  what  he  believed  to  be  a  nervous  system. 

Another  family  of  rotifera,  of  which  fig.  2  givet  a 
specimen,  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  former  by 
living  in  tubes  which  the  animals  make  for  themselves 
of  neighbouring  substances,  but  which  form  no  part  of 
their  own  bodies.  Their  rotatory  organs  nevertheless 
apjiear  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  very  nearly  after  the 
manner  of  the  head  of  a  polypi.  One  species  of  this 
animal  is  common  on  the  confervro  of  our  marshes. 
The  appearance  of  the  tubicolaria,  magnified  to  the 
extent  here  represented,  strongly  reminds  one  of  a  bulb 
germinating  in  a  glass  vessel. 

Another  family  of  this  order  take*  the  foUowinff 
curious  form  (fig.  8),  where  small  tubes  are  arranged 
by  the  animals  along  a  common  base. 


Fig.  4. 


"- ',  "M  aMwai  iJnf 


Vttj/iniceUi  tincUu 

Many  of  these  animals, 
it  will  bo  thus  seen,  al- 
though so  minute  as  only 
to  be  judged  of  by  means 
of  the  microscope,  yet 
manifest  a  structure  and 
functions  that  are  much 
more  complicated  than 
those  of  the  sponges,  or 
the  polypi.  They  have 
a  very  remarkable  power 
of  locomotion,  while  many 
of  the  animals  hitherto 
described  are  fixed  per- 
manently, like  plants,  to 
one  spot. 

We  shall  only  give  one 
more  specimen  of  thi* 
order  (at  fig.  4),  wliieh 
represents  a  species  with 
rotatory  organs,  and  a 
tail  somewhat  similar  to 
former  species ;  but  which 
carries  a  sort  of  mem- 
branous or  scaly  buckler, 
covering  the  back,  and 
also  two  lobes  or  appen- 
dages near  the  tail. 
Strange,  indeed,  may  it  appear  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers, that  plant-like  forms,  or  at  least  forms  which  re- 
semble certain  portions  of  plants,  arc  found  among  those 
loathsome  creature*  which  are  unable  to  live  or  to  pro- 
pagate, except  in  the  interior  of  the  bodies  of  other 
animab. 

Almoit  all  animals  of  the  superior  classes,  and  very 
many  of  the  inferior,  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
entozoa,  or  intestinal  worms,  though  it  i*  only  in  cer- 
ain    indiridiialt  of  each  clatt  that   these  wormt   are 


Srtr)ti»mu4  urcrtUriut  (nrj  UgUf 
raagnUM). 
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found.  It  i«  not  intended  here  to  (five  a  hiitory  of 
thesn  animal",  though  in  their  different  order*,  and 
familien,  am!  location  (for  tlicy  are  not  confined  to  the 
intestineii),  there  in  much  lliat  well  dencr.'eB  attention, 
and  which  may,  prohably,  be  given  in  a  separate  arti- 
cle; our  present  aim  ii  only  to  select  a  few 
of  the  plant-like  forms,  and  thus  to  show 
how  widely  such  forms  are  distributed 
among  the  lowest  tribes  of  animal  life. 

The  singular  animal  represented  at  fig. 
a,  is  not  unlike  a  portion  of  that  common 
plant,  the  arum  of  the  hedges.  A  large 
species  of  this  kind  is  very  abundant  in 
tlio  intestines  of  lliu  hog  and  the  wild 
boar,  where  some  of  them  have  been  found 
to  alUin  the  length  of  fifteen  inches. 
They  attach  themselves  to  the  intestines 
by  means  of  their  proboscis,  and  sometimes 
they  pierce  them,  and  make  their  way  into 
the  thickness  of  the  tunics.  The  probo- 
scis is  armed  with  small  hooks  bent  back- 
Eekinarhynciu  w^"'*!  which  can  be  protruded  or  retracted 
tpfirraerpiialuM  by  meaus  of  particular  muscles.  In  some 
(hi((hlr  niagui-  ^f  ,(,g  specics  this  armaturc  of  hooks  is 
extended  to  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Fig.  6  represents  a  small  leaf-like  ani- 
mal which  is  exceedingly  common  in 
sheep,  and  is  also  sometimes  found  in 
men,  horses,  and  swine.  It  attacks  the 
liver  and  its  vessels,  and  is  found  to  mul- 
tiply with  great  rapidity  in  sheep  when 
they  feed  in  damp  places,  causing  dropsy 
and  death.  It  is  like  a  small  oval  leaf, 
having  in  front  a  contracted  portion  at 
the  end  of  which  is  a  sucker.  Various 
canals  may  be  seen  ramifying  the  entire 
body,  and  carrrying  to  every  part  the  bile 
on  which  this  animal  is  nourislicd. 
In  the  same  class  and  order  with  these  are  arranged 
the  Planaria,  (fig.  7,)  although  they  do  not  inhabit 
Fig.  7. 


CONVERSATION. 
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Planaria  lacteii 


other  animals,  but  merely  the  fresh  and  salt  waters. 
Their  bodies  present  the  same  leaf-like  appearance,  and 
small  black  points  are  discoverable,  which  are  taken  for 
the  eyes.  The  branching  of  the  intestines  is  visible  as 
in  the  Fatciola,  and  in  some  species  there  are  two  tenta- 
cula  situated  in  front.  These  animals  are  very  vora- 
cious, and  do  not  even  spare  their  own  species.  They 
arc  multiplied  not  only  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  by 
division,  and  sometimes  they  appear  to  undergo  spon- 
taneous separation.  Several  of  the  Planaria  are  found 
in  our  fresh  waters,  and  our  coasts  abound  with  the 
larger  species. 

Wb  have  ceased  to  remember,  in  a  great  mea.sure,  what  we 
were.  What  is  become  of  all  those  vernal  fancies  which 
had  so  much  power  to  touch  the  lieartl  What  a  number 
of  sentiments  have  lived  and  revelled  in  the  soul  which  are 
now  irrecoverably  gone  !  They  died,  like  the  singing  birds 
of  that  time,  which  sing  no  more.  The  life  we  then  had, 
now  seems  almost  a«  if  it  could  not  have  been  our  own. 
We  are  like  a  man  returning  after  the  absence  of  many 
years,  to  visit  the  embowered  cottage  where  he  passed  the 
morning  of  his  life,  and  finding  oiuy  a  relic  of  ita  ruins. — 
Foster. 


The  polish  of  elegant  manners  is  indeed  truly  pleasing,  ano 
nece.<s;\ry  to  make  the  worthiest  character  comidetely 
ajniable ;  Init  it  should  be  a  polish,  and  not  a  varniaA :  the 
ornament  of  a  good  heart,  not  the  disguise  of  a  bad  one 


TncR*  i*  not  an  i 
wlio  may  not  bt- 
ful  to  liiin  ill  ~ 
whom  hi^  111    . 

obwrvii'' 

If  \ 
convin    :     .  : 
the    consequent 
abuKt  which  m  > 
the  administntti' 
a  banker,  or  a  nI 


■  rant, 

:iuv,  trom 
.     l)n  thia 

twyrr,  turn  tka 

:u    tlit'Ir    fitmiA, 


If  you  are  witli  u 
)U  direct  your  in'jui 
nature  of  bin  s|M'i:iil.ttiuitn,  and  to  the  nitt'reitta  uf   tiiu  tl^u* 
to  which  ho  belongs  :   you  ai<|uir<'  a  notion  uf  commercial 
intercourse,  considered    in   detail    in   wjciety,   or 
viewed  on  a  large  scale,  in  ita  connrxion  with  thi- 
ol a  country,  and  in  the  communications   wtiii.ii   li.   iMa- 
blishea  between  different  and  distant  nations. 

A  military  man,  if  y^iu   have   the  art   t"   .m. ■•.(;,,,,  him 
concerning  that  branch   of  the  wrvice   »i-  he  is 

familiar,  will  explain  to  you  the  internal  n  <   of  a 

corps,  and  will  make  you  a  spectator,  as  it  were,  of  it«  evo- 
lutions and  manoeuvres.  He  will  give  you  interesting  and 
instructive  des<!rijitions  of  the  battles  at  which  he  has  iK'tii 
present.  It  will  frequently  happen,  that  objects  which 
appear  the  most  remote  from  the  ordinary  sphere  of  your 
occupations  and  your  thoughts,  will  present  to  your  inind 
observations  or  processes,  which  may  Iw  iK-neficially  applied 
to  the  science  or  pursuit  that  especially  engages  your 
attention. 

We  ought,  according  to   Bacon,  to  listen  to,  nay,  even 
sometimes  to  seek  the   company   of  superi*t!ii..Ti>   i.itm.h.., 
were  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  closely  ob^ 
tion,  a  very  common  disease,  from  which   ^  i 

preserve  ourselves  unless  we  are  acquainted  willi  it.  Yuu 
will  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  aged  ;  the  artist  and  the 
scholar  will  give  you  a  relish  for  the  t>eautlful ;  the  chemist, 
the  naturalist,  the  physician,  the  fanner,  will  furnit>h  you 
with  elenientJiry  notions  of  the  s<'iencc  w hich  each  of  tluni 
has  more  particularly  studied.  The  artisan  and  workni.-ui 
will  initiate  you  into  those  mechanical  details,  which  ouglit 
neither  to  Iw  neglected  nor  despised.  The  most  trivial 
objects  are  capable  of  acquiring  a  degree  of  utility  in  a  com 

all  it  ■ 
jr  otl 
versed  a  more  or  less  extensive  circle  of  ideas  and  obscr*a- 
tions,  and  can  impart  more  or  le«8  infoniiation  to  hiin  who 
poesesses  the  art  of  extracting  it. — The  Art  of  Employing 
Time. 

You.no  people  should  be  taught  those  things  which  will  b« 
useful  to  them  when  they  become  men. — ARisTirri's. 


prehensive  mind,  which  can  properly  arrange  all  it  knt 
Every   individual  has  lived   in  8<nne  sphere  or  other. 


knows, 
tra- 


CoKTENTMENT  by  uo  means  involves  a  tacit  acquiescence  in 
the  infirmities  of  our  condition  ;  and  the  man  of  noble  and 
elevated  mind,  will  not  only  aim  at  the  perfection  of  his 
art  or  science  from  that  abstiiu't  love  of  knowledge,  which 
Sir  H.  Davy  has  beautifully  olwerved  "  i^  in  fact,  in  ita 
ultimate  and  most  perfect  development,  the  love  of  infinite 
wisdom,  and  unl»)Unded  power,  or  the  love  of  God,"  but 
may  also  safely  cherish  the  belief,  th.it  every  c.  -  •-  '  -■ 
he  makes  to  the  esitablishinent  of  general  la»^. 

mately   have   its   practiuul    bearing   upon  the  cv...,, „, 

humanity,  and  that  future  generations,  if  not  his  own,  will 
be  benefitted  by  it. 

Animals,  in  their  natural  language  of  articulate  sounds  and 
gcsture.s,  find  a  facility  of  expression  amply  sufficient  to 
serve  the  limited  purposes  of  their  creation  ;  but  man, 
whose  race  is  spread  over  every  climate  of  the   r'   '  I 

wliosi'  progression  depends  upon  the   intellectu  . 
which  he  is  able  to  make,  finds  in  artificial  l.i 
only    means   of    communication    commensurat- 
want.s,  .ind  worthy  of  his  exalted  nature.      Spr 
loudly  proclaims  the  fact,  that'  man  possesses  the  su]MTinr 
powers  of  reason  and  judgment,  which    involve  thf  lii'.-b 
moral  responsibility    that   attaches   to  his  exist- 
and  hence,  by  a  chain  of  rea/soning  which  fiirco* 
our  minds,  we  are  led  to  the  conviction,  that  h.'   i.i- 
placed  on  the  earth  by  a  wise  and  intelliiient  Rem., 
objects  and  pur)>osea  which,  bearing  no  rel.ition  to  an_\  • 
in   the   pn-sent  stilt   of  existence,   silently,    but   a»  ■ 
remind  him,  that  he  b  on  his  passage  to  another,  and,  ^  ;.:. 
is  taught  to  believe,  a   happier  and  a  higher  sphere.— 
C.  Bdrxett. 
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It  it  ctirioas  t«  true*  on  the  clobe  the  different  step*  or 
■h*le«  of  aoefal  lil>rr)tlity.  iW^'innin^  witli  Corea  and 
J>Iw\Ti.  thf  len't  !t.-%rial>le  of  ikll  nj»tion\  wc  conio  next  to 
(■  .1  reaourcca  of  which  mighty  empire 

1,  KhM  »p«rinRly  off  at  tlie  soliury 

J,  ■       ■  ■     '[  is  iitrictly  ruled  by  the 

,  .  .1  system,  is  but  a  eliglit 

dcyr.r    i.>:',<r.      i  '■■>  ilie   wcstwarl    we    come   to 

ia»T,  wlifre  thi  -  and  monoiwlics  of  the  Outoli 

,j^   7-  '1   c  1.    .1  .  Koniowhat   modified.     Wlieu 

t'  -ed,  a  nobler  field  is  oponi-J  in 

|i  :    I'rancc,  the  Cajie,  and  still  far- 

t)  ,nl,   the   trxt!  contineuU  of  North   and    South 

A-  After  apiin  crossini?  the  Tmde-winds,  we  come 

within  the  influence  of  Knglish  intelligence  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic ;  though  even  in  these  latitudes  we  niny, 
perhaps,  detect   some  anomalous  views  of  the  subject. — 

CArTAIX  ttkSlL  Halu 

PtATO  acquaints  us  that  some  of  the  ancient*  were  not 
without  auapicion,  tliat  wlut  is  now  called  death,  was  to 
men  inorc  properly  a  nativity  or  birth  into  life,  and  what  h 
collr  1  pt^neration  mto  life,  was  comparatively  rather  to  be 
a.  ig  into  death  ;  the  former  being  the  soul's 

a.«  -(•  gross  terrestrial  botlics  to  o  body  more 

thin  and  subiile,  and  the  latter  its  descent  from  a  purer 
body  to  that  which  is  more  material  and  terrestrial 


AKtnon.s  ingeniously  ridicules  those  who  put  material 
■grata  in  place  of  the  Creator's  will,  by  telling  us  that  it  is 
juit  as  if  a  carpenter,  joiner,  or  carver,  should  give  this 
account,  as  the  only  satisfactory,  of  any  artificial  fabric,  or 
piece  of  carved  imagery ; — that  because  the  instruments, 
axes  and  hatchets,  planes  and  chisels,  happened  to  fall  so 
and  so  upon  the  timber,  cutting  it  here  and  there,  that 
therefore  it  was  hollow  in  one  pl;ice,  and  plane  in  another, 
and  the  like ;  and  by  that  means  tbc  whole  came  to  be  of 
such  a  form.  But  a  carj>enter  would  give  a  better  account 
than  so,  for  he  would  not  think  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 
fabric  came  to  be  of  such  a  form,  because  the  iiistruniciits 
happened  to  fall  so  and  so,  but  he  will  tell  you  that  it  was 
because  himself  made  such  strokes,  and  tfint  he  directed 
the  instniments  and  determined  their  motion  after  such  a 
manner,  to  this  end,  that  he  might  make  the  whole  a 
fabric  fit  and  useful  for  such  puri>oses.  And  this  is  to 
assign  the  final  cause. 

"  CnARiTT  begins  at  home."  There  it  is  bom  and  brco.  It 
gets  its  eiiucation  by  the  fire-side.  One  of  its  first  lessons  is 
to  rock  the  cradle  of  infancy,  lisping,  or  singing  a  pmyer  ; 
another  almost  as  earlv,  to  minister  silently  to  the  bed  of 
age.  And  thus  gradually  expanding  to  its  jterfect  growth, 
it  becomes  the  religion  of  the  hearth— the  guardian  genius 
of  domestic  lift — the  spirit  that  imbues  and  embalms  all 
our  best  human  offections.  Thus  trained  within  holy  walls, 
it  delights  to  walk  through  their  neighliourhood.  It  makes 
as  yet  no  long  excursions,  but  keeps  within  the  vicinage  of 
iU_  beloved  birth-place.  It  is  never  at  a  loss  to  find  tnere 
objects  having  a  natural  claim  on  its  tender  solicitude.  The 
circle  of  its  cares  continues  to  widen  an<l  widen ;  and  it  sees 
that  they  may  eventually  embrace  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth,  hut  it  never  censes  to  feel  that  the  light  within  it 
which  assuredly  is  from  Heaven,  must  be  concentrated 
before  it  ran  hf  diffused — that  otherwise  there  will  ensue 
ioas  or  .of  the  celestial  flame.     Charity  is  but  on- 

other  '  ve.     And  love  is  founded  "  in  reason,  and 

i'  ."—intuitively  discerning  ends  ami  means,  and 

n  ■"«  by  following  tliM*.  ««  if  obedient  to  a  holy 

invi;.-t.     iu  home  is  now  i'  "I.     It  hears  the  voice 

of  G<x\, — the  still  small  voi.  .  iicc— bidding  it  busy 

itself  with  t> -nsoftii.it   ri-kri'Mi.     I n  one  great  sense 

we  are  all  brethren  of  mankind.     "The  blue 

■kj  bends  c...    ...  -U."     Uut  dearest   is  still   the  visible 

hamsoB !  If  we  shut  onr  eyes  to  the  sights  it  encircles,  our 
laugimUon*  shall  not  prosper  of  those  lying  beyond  ;  if  we 
shut  oor  ears  to  the  sounds  close  beside  us,  can  we  hope  to 
please  Providence,  by  listening  to  those  that  come  across 
the  seM?  Let  us  not  seek  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature. 
Our  duties  exend  fmm  the  shadow  of  own  house  "  to  the 
futhest  extrem<  »."     But    .  .s  that  lie 

near,  are  compsr.  and  easy  ;  •  t  arc  often 

dpttbtful  and  d,  t  us  not,  tli' ii,  cii ngard  misc- 

HMtlut  are  \y,  .r.und  our  feet !— Blackwood's 
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FEnntAHY. 

Th«r«'s  CAuld  katl  in  Attertleen, 

An'  eoMtOik*  in  Strm'liogie. — OUt  SeettUk  S^ng. 

.\mono  our  Saxon  ancestors,  February  was  called 
Sprout/cale,  because  the  sprouts  on  the  old  stalks  of  the 
kale,  or  cabbage,  begin  to  be  fit  for  use  in  this  month. 
This  is  also  the  season  for  planting  out  from  the  niir- 
sory-bcds  the  main  spring  and  early  summer  crops  of 
this  useful  vegetable,  provided  the  ground  bo  in  good 
working  condition.  Since,  therefore,  attention  to  the 
cabbage  crop  will  constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
gardener's  duties  in  the  present  month,  wc  may  take  the 
opportunity  of  sketching  the  history  of  this  hardy  and 
serviceable  plant. 

Kale  is  mentioned  among  the  oldest  English  records, 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  species  of  cabbage  were 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Romans,  as  it  is  well 
known  tliat  this  vegetable  was  commonly  cultivated  at 
Rome,  and  was  a  favourite  article  of  food.  Hut  many 
of  our  field  and  garden  varieties  of  cabbage  have  origi- 
nated from  the  lirassica  oUraeea,  or  culinary  cabbage, 
a  wild  sort  of  colcwort  growing  on  cliffs  near  the  sea- 
coast.  Our  ancestors  had  no  distinctive  names  for  the 
different  kinds  of  c.ibbago,  and  therefore  we  are  in  igno- 
rance of  the  species  principally  cultivated  by  them.  All 
the  varieties  of  this  plant  are  now  improperly  called 
cabbage,  which  term  really  belongs  to  such  only  as  pro- 
duce a  firm  head  or  ball  from  the  leaves  turning  closely 
over  each  other. 

To  cabbage,  therefore,  means  to  form  a  head,  or  hall; 
and  as  Rogers  quaintly  remarks,  "  We  may  say  the  kale 
has  cablageil,  the  lettuce  has  cabbaged,  or  the  tailor  his 
cabbaged,  which  last  means  the  rolling  up  pieces  of  cloth 
instcAd  of  the  list  and  shreds,  which  tailors  claim  aa  their 
due." 

The  eastern  coast  of  Scotland  is  noted  for  the  love  of 
this  vegetable,  which  prevails  among  its  inhabitants,  and 
which  has  earned  for  their  country  the  title  of  the  "  land 
of  kale."  The  close-hearted  cabbage,  and  the  open  cole- 
wort,  arc  in  equal  favour,  and  arc  both  used  in  the  soup 
railed  kale.  It  is  said  that  Cromwell's  soldiers  first 
introduced  cabbages  into  the  north  of  Scotland;  for  in 
spite  of  the  bitter  hostilities  which  accompanied  civil 
war,  we  are  assured  that  Cromwell  was  a  great  pro- 
moter of  agriculture  and  the  useful  branches  of  garden- 
ing, so  that  his  soldiers  introduced  all  the  best  improve- 
ments wherever  they  went.  Other  writers  attribute  to 
the  (ierman  fishermen,  who  settled  on  the  eastern  coast, 
the  national  love  for  this  vegetable.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that,  in  times  past,  the  fondness  of  the 
Scotch  for  their  kale  or  cabbage  was  one  of  the  national 
peculiarities  to  which  frequent  allusion  is  made  in  old 
songs.  It  is  little  in  accordance  with  our  present  ideas 
of  good  fare,  to  reckon  rauld  knil,  or  cold  cabbage,  as  a 
dainty,  which  seems  to  have  lioen  considered  as  such  by 
the  good  folks  of  Aberdeen  at  the  time  when  the  song 
was  written,  of  which  a  couplet  is  placed  nt  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article.  It  appears  that  the  "  cas- 
tocks"  spoken  of  were  cabbage-stems,  with  the  fibrous 
parts  peeled  off.  Before  the  tumij)  was  introduced  into 
Scotland,  these  castocks  were  commonly  boiled  and  eaten 
by  the   peasantry.     The   fibrous   parts  of  the  ciistocks 


were  called  runti,  and  were  given  as  a  dainty  to  the 
milch  cows.  'I'hc  "  kale  brose  o'  auld  Scotland'  is  cele- 
brated to  the  same  tune  as  the  "  roast  beef  of  old  Eng- 
land," though  which  is  the  most  deserving  of  national 
celebrity  will  hardly  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt. 

There  is  an  immense  consumption  in  (jermany  of  the 
large  white  variety  of  cabbage,  for  it  is  of  this  that  they 
make  their  national  dish  called  lauer  kraut.  The  cab- 
bages are  sliced  by  hand,  or  by  a  machine  resembling  a 
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turnip-cutter,  and  nre  then  stowed  away  in  the  following 
niaiiia-r.  Tlio  bottom  of  a  cask,  from  which  the  he.id 
has  lu'iMi  rcinovoj,  \%  covered  with  salt,  and  on  this  is 
placed  a  layer  of  thin-sliced  cahbapo,  six  inches  deep; 
over  this  a  iinantily  of  salt  is  spread,  and  then  another 
layer  of  sliced  cabbage,  mixed  with  juniper-berries  and 
whole  pepper.  These  alternate  layers  of  salt  and  cabba({e 
arc  continued  until  the  cask  is  full,  when  a  round  board 
U  placed  on  the  top,  with  a  heavy  stone  or  weij^ht  to 
j)ress  it  down.  .-Vs  the  cabbajje  ferments  aiul  sinks,  the 
cask  is  filled  up  with  fresh  salt  and  cabbage  After 
souu;  time  the  expressed  juice  is  jjourcd  off,  and  water, 
in  which  salt  is  dissolved,  is  added.  This  is  again  poured 
off,  and  more  salt-water  added,  until  it  ceases  to  rise 
with  a  scum,  and  fa-tid  smell.  The  process  is  then 
complete ;  a  cloth  is  laid  over  the  cabbage,  and  on  this 
tlu-  board  and  weii;hts  are  placed  as  before.  When  any 
of  the  sauer  kraut  is  taken  out  for  use,  sufficient  brine  is 
allowed  to  remain  over  the  mass  to  exclude  the  air,  and 
the  cloth,  board,  and  weights  are  replaced  as  long  as  any 
cabbage  remains.  This  sauer  kraut,  when  washed  in 
soft  water,  and  stewed  with  bacon  or  salted  meat,  is  very 
wholesome,  though  distasteful  to  those  who  have  not  been 
early  accustomed  to  it.  It  is  an  admirable  preservative 
against  sea-scurvy,  and  was  therefore  largely  employed 
in  King  voyages,  until  it  was  found  that  lemon-juice,  or 
citric-acid,  had  a  similar  beneficial  effect,  with  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  requiring  less  room  in  the  ship. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  cabbage  there  arc  three  very 
distinct  classes,  well  known  to  every  housekeeper. 
First,  there,  is  a  class  in  which  the  leaves  are  never 
turned  in  to  form  a  head.  Among  the  varieties  which 
form  this  class,  some  have  crisped  leaves,  others  have 
smooth  leaves,  with  long  branching  stems.  The  crisp- 
leaved  cabbages  are  generally  called  greens,  and  are  very 
liar<iy ;  but  the  branched  kinds  are  more  productive, 
though  requiring  a  better  soil.  The  second  class  of 
cabbages  comprehends  the  larger  kinds,  cultivated  in 
our  fields,  whose  leaves  turn  in  to  form  a  head.  The 
third  class  is  well  known  by  the  division  of  the  stem, 
and  the  formation  of  cauliflower  or  brocoli. 

The  varieties  of  cabbage  now  in  cultivation  arc  too 
numerous  to  mention  ;  but  a  few  of  the  most  esteemed 
sorts  for  garden  cultivation  will  be  described.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  best  for  early  crops: — 1.  Early  York. 
This  cabbage  was  introduced  more  than  a  hundred  years 
agfo,  by  a  private  soldier  named  Telford,  who  brought  it 
with  him  from  Flanders.  On  his  return  to  this  country 
he  settled  as  a  seedsman  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  cabbage 
became  celebrated,  and  received  the  name  of  the  county 
in  which  it  was  first  grown.  It  is  of  small  growth,  so 
that  a  great  many  can  be  planted  in  a  moderate  compass. 
It  is  still  esteemed  on  account  of  its  delicate  flavour. 

2.  Early  dwarf  sugar-loaf.  Tliis  is  a  superior  cabbage 
on  account  of  its  keeping  hollow  longer  than  the  other 
early  sorts.  It  was  in  high  estimation  some  years  ago, 
and  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  perfectly  conical  shape. 

3.  Early  Battersea.  This  is  a  roundish,  ov.al-headed 
cabbage,  coming  in  early,  and  being  very  good  while 
young,  and  before  it  becomes  hard.  4.  East  Ham,  a 
variety  so  named  from  its  place  of  growth  in  Essex.  It 
is  a  fine  early  cabb.age,  not  unlike  the  variety  follow- 
ing. 5.  Early  Imperi.al.  An  early  and  delicate  cabbage, 
attaining  a  good  size,  and  in  very  great  esteem  among 
cottagers  and  market-gardeners.  The  varieties  used  for 
midsummer  crops  are: — I.  Largo  early  York,  a  fine 
cabliage,  never  becoming  hard,  and  continuing  long  in  a 
state  fit  for  the  table.  2.  The  early  Hattersea,  and  Im- 
perial, as  before.  3.  P.aigntou,  or  Penton,  a  favourite 
cabbage  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  growing  to  a  large 
size.  4.  Russian,  a  round  cabbage,  which  heads  very 
f:i5t,  and  soon  grows  hard ;  hut  wlien  used  young  is 
hollow  and  tender.  To  have  this  in  perfection,  the  seeds 
must  be  procured  from  abroad,  as  it  soon  degenerates  in 
this  country.     5.  Early  Loudon,  a  fine  hollow  cabbage. 
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We  shall  notice  the  varietiei  for  autumn  ou  a  future 
occasion. 

Fur  family  purposes,  the  early  varietiei  should  be 
sparingly  planted,  because  they  are  very  soon  surcordcd 
by  others,  and  if  more  are  reared  than  arc  requisite  for 
immediate  use,  they  harden  and  burst.  Of  the  full  crop 
of  cabbage  usually  sown  in  August,  some  of  the  plants 
are  placed  out  in  Octob<>r,  Novcmlwr,  and  I)ecenil)cr ; 
but  a  large  proportion  is  left  in  the  se<-d-bod.H  for  final 
removal  in  February,  and  the  two  succeeding  months. 
The  time  of  transplanting  during  this  month  must  be 
guided  by  the  weather.  If  dry  weather  occur",  the 
plants  will  require  to  be  well  watered  at  the  time  of 
their  removal,  and  frequently  afterwards,  until  fully 
established.  Few  plants  are  more  injured  by  weeds 
than  the  cabbage,  therefore  the  bods  must  bo  frequently 
hoed  to  prevent  their  increase.  As  soon  as  the  growth 
of  the  cabbage-plants  permits  it,  the  earth  must  be 
drawn  round  the  stems,  and,  if  necessary,  a  shred  of 
bast-matting  may  be  used  to  confine  the  leaves  together, 
and  thus  to  promote  the  cabbaging  of  the  plants.  If 
any  plants  advance  to  seed  while  very  young,  they  must 
be  immediately  removed,  and  the  deficiencies  filled  up. 
The  stalks  of  all  early  cabbages  should  be  removed 
immediately  after  cutting.  This  is  recommended,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  neatness  and  order,  but  because  the 
stems,  by  pushing  out  fresh  shoots,  needlessly  exhaust 
the  ground.  The  roots  and  stems  of  the  later  summer 
and  autumn  crops  are  allowed  to  remain  until  the  spring, 
because  in  January  and  February  the  sprouts  are  very 
valuable,  and  almost  equal  to  young  cabbages. 

While  the  transplanting  of  cabbages  occupies  the 
attention  of  the  gardener  during  this  month,  he  does  not 
forget  his  regular  sowings  of  the  same  vegetable  towards 
the  close  of  the  month.  Of  the  kinds  chosen  will  pro- 
bably be  the  early  York,  the  Ham,  or  the  sugar-loaf. 
Also  a  little  red  cabbage. 

Radishes  are  scut  in  immense  quantities  to  the  Lon- 
don markets  in  March  and  April,  and  of  alt  these  the 
seed  is  sown  in  January  and  February.  The  private 
cultivator  must  likewise  remember,  that  to  secure  a  good 
succession  of  this  or  any  other  vegetable,  repeated 
(though  in  his  case  small)  sowings  roust  be  made. 

Radishes  are  not  to  be  commended  as  affording  much 
nourishment,  or  as  being  generally  wholesome  in  a  ra« 
state.  Nevertheless,  when  perfectly  crisp  and  young 
they  may  be  taken  in  small  quantities,  and  form  an 
agreeable  relish  as  a  salad,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with 
other  Tcgetables.  The  native  country  of  the  radish  i« 
not  ascertained,  though  Linnaeus  supposes  it  to  be  China. 
The  more  wholesome  way  of  using  this  vegetable  is  to 
boil  and  serve  it  as  asparagus.  The  s<<ed-pods,  when 
gathered  young  and  dry,  make  an  agreeable  pickle.  A* 
long  ago  as  15G2  this  root  was  in  cultivation  in  this 
country,  and  the  same  opinion  we  now  entertain  of  ita 
unwholesomeuess  was  then  prevalent.  Thus  Kullein,  a 
writer  of  that  period,  says,  "  Of  radish-rootes  there  be  no 
(mail  store  growing  alwut  the  famous  city  of  London:  they 
be  more  plentiful!  tlian  profytable,  and  more  noysome  thaa 
nourishinge  to  nianncs  nature."  There  b  also  evidence  that 
the  radish  was  in  use  thirty  years  prior  to  the  period 
just  alluded  to. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  radish,  but  they  are 
of  small  importance :  those,  however,  which  are  most 
commended  for  the  early  and  principal  crop  arc  the 
scarlet  long-rooted  and  the  red  and  white  turnip.  'I  he 
mode  of  sowing  this  vegetable  was  noticed  in  our  last 
article ;  we  now  add  directions  for  the  management  of 
the  seedlings.  When  the  crop  put  forth  their  rough 
leaves,  they  are  ready  for  thinning  to  the  distance  of 
two  inches  apart ;  this  will  be  suflicient  for  the  present, 
as  they  will  soon  have  another  thinning  by  the  drawing 
of  some  of  the  young  radishes  for  salads.  The  turnip- 
rooted  varieties  will,  however,  require  more  room,  and 
may  be   thinned  to  the  distance  of  four  or  even  «is 
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indiM.     In  dnr  wmUmf,  the  Medlinir*  reouire  to  be 

wktrnJ    r*fiiUrly    every    night,    at    their    flavour   and 

rrl.im.-..  depend  upon   the  qulcknosn  of  their  growth, 

^teatly  aided  by  the  moisture  of  the  soil.     A» 

,.  may  litill  have  to  »ithst.ind   severe  alUcks  of 

frost,  the  coverings   muat  be  can-fully   ri-plnced   every 

ti\gy>    ^ii» ..>.  •>...  .I-.V  may  have  In-on  sufficiently  mild 

to   I  :>   appear    needless.      In   severe 

»e«iiii'i  ii.<-  .1..J.J  i.i.i-i  not  be  exposed  even  in  the  day- 
lime.  I-etluee».  spinach,  or  carrots,  are  often  sown 
alonsr  with  radishes,  that  if  the  latter  should  be  destroyed 
bv  the  frost,  the  carrots,  &c.,  may  supply  their  place. 
Vel  the  practice  of  mixing  crops  is  not  generally  ap- 
proved of,  and  is  better  avoided,  except  where  the  ground 
IS  of  great  importance. 

The  principal  crop  of  beans  is  generally  planted 
duri'  dh,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to 

not  un  in  which  this  plant  was  held 

in  .i:  5.      Ihe  reason  for  the  preference  shown 

to  I:  *'  pulse  among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and 

the  iau»i>  of  the  sir  1  with  its  use,  are 

probably   beyond   t  y   at   the  present 

time;  but  the  (ireeks,  fruui  uliuiu  we  have  the  earliest 
accounts  of  this  plant,  were  accustomed  to  use  beans 
sodden  in  their  feasts  dedicated  to  Apollo ;  while  the 
Uomnn^  jir<'«oT!ted  beans  as  an  oblation  in  their  solemn 
sarr  aria.      Pliny  says,  that  cakes  of  bean- 

mea:  ;<)  certain  gods  and  goddesses  on  these 

occasions.  So  important  was  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant  among  the  Romans,  that  one  of  their  noblest  and 
most  powerful  families  took  the  name  of  Fabii,  from  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  bean  (fabn).  The  ancients 
niwle  lue  of  beans  in  gathering  the  votes  of  the  people, 
and  for  electitig  magistrates.  A  white  bean  signified 
.ibsolution,  and  a  black  bean  condemnation.  When  the 
Roman  husbandmen  sowed  com  of  any  kind,  they  took 
care  to  carry  home  with  them  from  the  field  a  few  beans, 
under  the  superstitious  notion  that  tliis  would  ensure 
good  luck,  and  that  the  com  would  be  sure  to  return  to 
them  again.  The  beans  thus  brought  home  were  called 
refritut  or  rrferinar.  For  the  same  purpose,  beans 
were  mixed  with  goods  offered  for  sale,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  bring  good  luck  to  the  seller. 

The  bean  appears  to  have  been  originally  cultivated 
in  Egvpt  and  IJarbary,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Greece, 
and  also  sent  to  Spain  and  I'ortugal,  from  which  latter 
countries  we  have  received  some  of  our  best  varieties. 
Some  travellers  affirm  that  the  bean  is  found  growitig 
wild  in  Persia,  near  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  plant  is  also  cultivateil  ~  ■  istward  as  China 
and  Japan.     According  to  >  s  are  full-podded 

in  Barbar}'  at  the  latter  end  ut  Tcbiuary,  and  continue 
in  bearing-  during  the  whole  spring.  When  stewed  with 
oil  '  .  they  form  the  principal  food  of  all  classes 

in  t:  v. 

'I  1  •  ;'i   its   green   state  is  largely  used    as  a 

cul:i:  ■■  •  •  .' •  i!  Ic  in  this  country;  bean-meal  is  also 
•oil  xed  with    other   meal  in    making   coarie 

bn  ;  ■'  i'  murh  nutriment  in  this  meal,  so  that 

oxen  VI :  on  it,  and  cows   yield  a   much 

greater  <,  ^  if  the  meal  is  mixed  with  water 

ami  given  them  to  dniik.  A  small  quantity  of  beans  is 
|<-Derally  mixed  with  new  wheat  when  ground  to  flour. 
Beans  are  largelr  cultivated  in  the  field,  as  well  as  in 
the  garden,  ana  few  i.ir^min  are  unacquainted  with  the 
delightful  fragraiv  •  the  nir  of  country  districts 

when  this  crop  is All  the  cultivated  beans 

are  annuaUplants.  'ITiey  grow  to  the  height  of  three 
or  f.nr  f....i  mid  bear  wliiie  flowers  with  ■  black  spot 
in  '  ,  these  are  succeeded  by  the  thick  pods, 

tiu>,.,...  ......uut  and  woolly  within,  which  contain  the 

Mcd*. 

Notwithstaadioff  the  toarse  appearance  of  the  bean, 
it  b  bot  M^p^  as  some  of  the  other  legimiinous 
pUats,  bd|Kl)^  to  diMua,  and  to  the  attack*  of 


insects,  whenever  it  becomes  sickly  through  an  unfa- 
vourable season,  or  uncongenial  soil.  An  open  situa- 
tion, and  a  moderately  rich  soil  are  needed  for  this 
crop,  llie  principal  sorts  of  bean  now  under  cultiva- 
tion are:  1.  The  early  Maxagan,  a  good  sort,  nnd  a 
prolific  bearer.  This  bean  receives  its  name  from  a 
settlement  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  coast  of  Morocco. 
Though  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  best  flavoured  of 
the  early  sorts,  it  is  but  partially  planted,  on  account  of 
the  introdection  of  superior  varieties.  2.  Early  Lis- 
bon, or  Portugal  bean,  a  small,  sweet  kind,  much 
resembling  the  Mazagan,  but  with  rather  larger  seeds. 
3.  The  common  Sword,  or  other  Long-pods.  These 
are  excellent  and  well-flavoured  beans,  generally  found 
in  cottagers'  gardens,  since  they  are  some  of  the  most 
abundant  bearers.  4.  Hroad  Windsor  beans  are  con- 
sidered the  best  of  all  for  the  table.  When  planted  in 
a  good  soil,  and  with  sufficient  room,  their  seeds  will  be 
large  and  abundant,  and  if  gathered  young  they  are  the 
sweetest  of  any.  Nevertheless,  this  kind  does  not  bear 
the  frost  so  well  as  many  of  the  other  varieties.  Several 
other  varieties  are  in  request  among  gardeners ;  but  it 
is  needless  to  mention  thera  here. 

Regular  sowings  of  mustard  and  cress  may  now  be 
made  every  fortnight,  under  the  protection  of  a  frame, 
hand-glass,  or  some  convenient  covering.  Mustard 
grows  wild  among  corn,  but  is  very  generally  cultivated 
for  a  salad,  for  which  purpose  it  is  cut  while  the  seed- 
leaves  only  have  come  forth,  the  subsequent  growth 
being  rank  and  harsh.  It  can  either  be  sown  in  a  bed 
or  border  of  light  earth,  or  in  shallow  drills,  very  thick, 
covering  it  slightly  with  the  same  sort  of  mould,  and 
giving  it  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  sufficient 
protection  from  the  frost.  Cress  is  also  of  a  warm, 
spicy  nature,  and  is  always  cultivated  with  mustard  as  a 
salad.  It  is  not  a  native  of  this  country,  but  has  been 
cultivated  here  since  the  middle  of  the  sixtei-nth  cen- 
tury. It  is  said  originally  to  have  come  from  Persia, 
and  also  to  be  indigenous  to  Cypms.  It  produces  a 
number  of  small  leaves,  curled  in  some  of  the  varieties, 
and  plain  in  others.  It  germinates  very  rapidly,  and 
like  tne  mustard  is  used  in  its  earliest  growth.  There 
are  three  varieties  of  cress  in  general  cultivation :  the 
curled-leaved,  which  is  much  the  handsomest  in  appear- 
ance, and  besides  being  used  in  salad,  is  employed  as  a 
beautiful  garnish ;  the  plain-leaved,  having  the  same 
flavour  as  the  preceding,  though  not  so  good  an  ap- 
pearance ;  and  the  golden  cress,  very  slender  in 
growth,  and  resembling  the  curled.  This  kind  is 
praised  for  its  mild  and  delicate  flavour.  These  herbs 
are  so  cultivated  as  to  grow  very  rapidly,  being  far 
preferable  when  eaten  in  their  young  and  crisp  state. 
Though  quick  of  growth,  cress  does  not  come  up  quiti- 
so  rapidly  as  miist.ird ;  the  seeds  of  the  latter  if  merely 
strewed  on  wet  flannel,  or  on  cork  floating  on  water, 
will  quickly  put  forth  tender  leaves,  and  thus  produce  a 
salad  in  a  few  days,  at  the  winter  fire-side. 

Tlie  remaining  operations  of  February  are  common 
likewise  to  the  succeeding  month,  and  can  here  be  but 
slightly  mentioned.  Onions  are  sown  in  a  frame  for 
transplanting ;  slips  of  various  plants  are  set,  such  as 
mint,  balm,  sage,  me,  rosemary.  Sec;  spinnach  is  sown 
once  oV  twice ;  advancing  plants  of  various  kinds  are 
earthed  up ;  vacant  ground  is  dug  up  and  manured ; 
weeds  arc  carefully  removed  and  destroyed;  hot-beds 
are  well  attended  to,  and  all  plants  that  require  alternate 
shelter  or  exposure,  according  to  the  weather,  meet  with 
daily  attention. 


It  will  be  an  intereating  occupation  of  the  pensive  hour,  to 
rwoont  the  advantages  which  we  liave  received  from  the 
beings  who  bars  left  the  world,  and  to  reinforce  our  virtue* 
from  the  dtut  of  those  who  first  taught  them.— Fostbk. 


Jounyf.  Paskss,  Pvsususa,  West  St*aiid/  Lohook. 
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THE     CITY     OF     DURHAM. 


ELri:i   iiUlDliU,   ox   TUE   WEAR. 


I. 


The  Eably  History  of  the  City. 

Durham  is  celebrated  amonif  English  cities  for  its 
romantic  and  picturesque  situation.  Placed  on  a  ridjre 
of  hiph  Inod,  its  most  prominent  features  stand  out  in 
bold  relief:  the  Cathedral,  with  its  three  towers;  the 
embattled  walls  of  the  ancient  Castle,  now  the  Palace; 
the  loftv  and  steep  banks  covered  with  woods  and  irre- 
gular buildinps;  the  river  Wear  winding  round  the 
west,  south,  and  east  sides,  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
horse-shoe,  spanned  by  several  bridpes:  these  objects  arc 
collectively  or  in  succession  brought  before  the  specta- 
tor; serve  to  charm  the  eve,  and  awaken  m.iny  historical 
recollections,  some  of  which  may  prove  of  interest  to 
the  irencr.ll  reader. 

During  the  unhappy  reign  of  Ethclrcd  the  T^nrcady, 
Britain  was  particularlv  exposed  to  \he  sco^irge  of 
Danish  invasion.  Northumberland,  which  then  included 
a  wide  extent  of  territory,  was  plundered.  'I'lio  monks 
of  Chester-le-Street*,  in  th«  year  995,  sought  refuge  in 

*  ri  .■  .  s  ,^..t.  hbottt  firo  mttwi  north  f^  Dnrlmm.  i.  nnw  a  mprc 
^>'''*^^'  -^  of  I.indisfnnu',  or  Holy  Island,  of  wliicli  Cuthbt'rt 

^"'^  '  ■     p.  Qv*\  (o  Clw*li'r-le-Stn'*t  fnnn  Uio  ravij^  of  the 

No«liini-n,  in  KWi ;  th»Y  c«rrM  willi  them  the  bo<l,T  of  tlip  saint,  and 
nt«bli>h,M{  thf  M>e  th.ro  Koth  r»mmnM  nt  Chi^trr  S'r  n}«yrr  ono  him- 
dretl  yearn.  v\wn  t'  ^'      .  ., 

rrprrssod  by  thp  \ 
the  monk*,  in  thr   :, 
ib»  nhinnsterr  of  Kipou. 
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the  monastery  of  Ripon.  The  treasures  of  Ethelred  were 
lavished  in  the  purchase  of  a  doubtful  peace,  during 
which  the  monks  rrfiirned  northwards  with  the  relics  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  but  instead  of  roorcnpving  Chester,  a  pre- 
tended miracle  led  tjiem  to  seek  a  permanent  residence 
in  Dunholme,  a  place  of  apparent  strength  and  securitr, 
and  which  probably  afforded  the  real  motives  for  tin 
preference. 

Dunholme,  that  is,  the  hill  grirdlcd  with  wafer,  was 
then  an  eminence  entirelv  covered  with  shairp-y  wood, 
except  on  the  summit,  which  alone  presented  a  small 
extent  of  level  arable  surface.  It  is  described  as  being 
insufficient  for  the  reception  of  the  multitude  that  at- 
tended the  saint  till  they  bad  cleared  the  woods.  Tlieir 
first  work  was  then  to  erect  an  ark,  or  tabernacle,  with 
timber  and  boughs  of  trees,  where  ttiev  deposited  the  relics 
of  the  saint ;  after  which  they  built  a  complete  edifice,  on 
which  much  labour  was  expended.  The  E.iil  of  North- 
umberland commanded  all  the  inhabitants  between  the 
rivers  Coquet  and  Tees  to  render  their  services:  and 
workmen  were  drawn  from  a  tract  of  country  no  leM 
than  fifty  miles  in  length. 

Tliis  was  about  the  year  995.  After  the  church 
(called  the  \\'hite  Church)  was  completed,  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  age  nattir.iUy  led  the  workmen  to  expect  the 
peculiar  favour  and  protection  of  the  patron  saint  if  they 
continued  to  reside  near  his  shrine.  l|ll|Ll^<i  to  a  j)er- 
manent  habitation  of  Dunholme,  ani^rthe  origin  of 
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the  fitv  of  Durlum.     A>!.!!tional   inhabitants  were  nUo 
attr.L  'ity  of  the  plai-o.      At  first 

thf  u,., '■  of  «hp  castli'  and  oathc- 

ini;  it  0.  <"  the  vair,  and  stil! 

morp  »lo«.,    .  I, ■>■■   heights   which   arc 

included  iu  tin  nbling  suburb*  of  the  modern 

dtr*. 

Kothing  fVirther  is  recorded  of  Durham  till  the  year 
1040.  when  it  was  attacked  by  Duncan  of  Scotland. 
The  town  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  fortified,  for 
the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  sustained  the  invader's 
•Maulls  fur  a  long  time,  and  at  length  to  have  made  a 
Tiforou*  sally,  whereby  the  enemy  was  totally  routed. 
The  heads  of  such  Scotch  leaders  as  fell,  or  were  taken 
prisoners,  were  fixed  on  poles  round  the  market-place. 

In  the  year  10G9,  William  the  Conqueror  having 
created  Robert  Cumin,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  sent 
him  with  seven  hundred  veteran  Norman  soldiers  to 
Durham,  to  enforce  his  authority;  but  these  warriors 
behaved  more  like  freebooters  than  soldiers ;  they  com- 
mitted many  enormities,  dispersed  through  every  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  took  forcible  possession  of  the  houses,  to 
the  terror  and  despair  of  the  inhabitants.  But  in  order 
to  protect  themselves,  the  people  formed  secret  associa- 
tions, and  the  bishop  being  made  acquainted  therewith, 
and  fearing  an  insurrection,  informed  Earl  Cumin 
thiroof.  The  earl,  however,  treated  the  bishop's  caution 
with  contempt,  and  in  exercise  of  the  authority  vested  in 
him,  proscribed  or  put  to  death  several  of  the  landholders 
and  peasants.  This  served  as  a  signal  to  fly  to  arms, 
and  on  a  cold  night  in  February  the  town  was  incom- 
pasaed  by  armed  men.  The  earl's  guards  had  dispersed 
about  the  town  in  contempt  of  danger,  and  had  given 
themselves  up  to  ease  and  enjoyment.  At  the  dawn  of 
dav,  the  assailants  broke  open  all  the  gates  of  the  town, 
and,  flying  in  parties  through  every  street,  made  a 
dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Normans.  Many  were  shut 
up  in  the  house  where  the  earl  lodged,  and,  defending  it 
bravelv.  the  enraged  populace  could  not  force  an  en- 

• •■ :  therefore,  throwing  in   fire-brands,  they  set  the 

•  in  flames.  The  inmates  were  thus  forced  to  open 
tnc  doors  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  fire,  but  were  slain 
as  they  came  out.  At  length  the  building  was  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  the  fire  was  so  vehement  that  the  flames 
were  seen  to  take  hold  of  the  western  tower  of  the 
church.  This  circumstance  alarmed  the  multitude. 
"  Tlic  reliioous  inha))itantJi  of  the  city,  and  even  those  in 
arms  ceiwinf;  frum  slaughter,  fell  u]H)n  their  knees,  with 
eves  filled  with  t<-ars,  Hn<l  elevate<l  lianJs,  petitioniiii;  heaven 
tfiat,  by  the  a»»itUiico  of  tl  '  '  <ii>it,  and  thruui;h  his 
interjKisition,    the   Ra<n-il  i-ht   be   njiarcd    from 

destruction.    Q,uickly  thv  vv...,.  '...::«;d,  and  burv  the  flames 
from  the  church." 

William,  determined  to  revenge  Cumin's  death,  sent 
a  party  of  troops  to  scour  the  country,  but  they  had  not 
proceeded  further  than  Alverton  when  they  were  sur- 
roiiiided  by  a  thick  fog,  which  entirely  prevented  them 
from  pursuing  their  journey:  this  operating  upon  super- 
stitious minds,  was  attributed  to  St.  Cuthbert,  and  so 
much  alarmed  them  that  they  returned  in  haste  lest  they 
•hould  incur  the  saint's  displeasure.  But  William  wai 
not  to  be  thus  intimidated  ;  he  marched  forward,  and 
deMlat«d  the  country  in  suc'.i  a  manner,  that  "  for  sixty 
I  between  York  and  Durham  he  did  not  leave  a  house 
dinx ;  reducing  the  whole  district,  by  fire  and  sword, 
to  a  horrible  duert,  smoking  witli  bloo<l,  and  in  aahest." 

The  miseries  which  followed  all  this  cruelty  cannot 
he  described.  A  dreadful  famine  occurred,  during  which 
Um  people  were  compelled  to  eat  the  roost  loathsome 

•  W*  mmi  mA  fcflfaw  traM  tlw  hidoir  ol  Dnrkoi  CMlwdrtl:  hiit 
ftm  tk*  rn  In  to  a  •»!«  actio*  dwi«rf  in  KalmHmt  tiagttint, 
Vt*.  vm..  f.  IM.  Onr  efairf  •alimltiM  la  lh«  ptcMnl  Dolie*  ar*  dw 
■UviMi  vi^k* <4  giin—  tad  ButcUoaoB. 

*  A«M*|M_^^Btim.  WillUa  wu  uiiiiBm  to  Ifab  aaOn, 
M  br  (mii^^^^Kto^ij :  Ibr  hi  larMiM  Mm  AhMmsI  few 
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food.  The  mortality  Was  frightful.  The  lards  lay 
uncultivated  for  nine  vcars  ;  and  robbers  and  beasts  of 
prey  finished  what  the  sword  of  the  conqi.eror  had 
spared.  On  approaching  Durham,  the  king  loiiml  the 
town  deserted,  the  ecclesiastics  fled,  and  the  church  left 
without  a  minister.  The  army  was  dispersed  in  plun- 
dering parties  over  the  country  between  the  Tyne  and 
the  Wear ;  but  they  found  the  villages  deserted  and  the 
whole  countrv  waste  ;  the  inhabitants,  with  their  flocks, 
having  fled  mto  the  secret  recesses  of  the  forests  and 
mountains.  The  soldiers  did  not  even  spare  the  churches 
and  monasteries,  but  plundered  them  of  their  orna- 
ments of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  and  then  set  fire  to 
them  and  rejoiced  over  their  ruins. 

After  an  absence  of  four  months,  the  bishop  and  his 
companions  in  misfortune  returned  to  their  desolated 
country  ;  but  they  did  not  lonp  enjoy  repose  ;  on  the  par- 
tition of  lands  by  the  Conqueror,  the  property  of  the 
church  of  Durham  siifl'ered  in  the  general  peculation. 
The  bishop,  having  secured  the  most  valuable  articles  of 
the  treasury,  retired  to  Ely,  and  joined  the  English,  who 
were  then  in  arms  against  the  king.  He  was  soon  after- 
wards betrayed  by  the  abbot,  and  delivered  up  to  the 
king,  who  confined  him  in  prison,  where  he  died  mise- 
rably. 

On  the  return  of  William  from  his  expedition  against 
the  Scots,  he  determined  to  erect  a  castle  at  Durham  for 
the  double  purpose  of  suppressing  the  Scottish  incur- 
sions and  of  overawing  the  neighbourhood  ;  or,  as  he 
was  pleased  to  express  it,  "  in  order  to  secure  his  earl 
of  tlmt  ]>ruvince  from  tumults  and  insurrections,  as  also  to 
protect  the  bishop  of  the  see  and  his  church." 

The  earldom  of  Northumberland  having  become 
vacant  by  the  defection  of  Waltheof,  Bishop  Walcher 
purchased  that  title  of  the  king.  This  was  the  first 
instance  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power  of  the 
see  being  vested  in  one  person,  and  it  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people.  They  regarded  with  abhorrence  a 
prelate  who,  unlike  their  patron,  St.  Cuthbert,  sought  to 
unite  temporal  power  with  his  Christian  duties.  Thus 
they  lost  all  respect  for  his  episcopal  oflBce,  and  raised 
an  insurrection,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  curiously 
illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  period. 

The  bishop  seems  to  have  been  a  mild,  amiable  man, 
deficient  in  those  sterner  qualities  so  especially  neces- 
sary in  unsettled  times  to  a  governor  or  chief.  He 
delegated  hi«  power  to  unworthy  ministers  and  favourites; 
he  confided  the  care  of  the  earldom  to  his  kinsman  Gil- 
bert, who  sufl°ered  his  soldiers  to  oppress  the  common 
people,  and  to  insult  and  plunder  those  of  higher  rank. 
It  was  not  unnaturally  supposed  that  the  evil  actions  of 
Gilbert  were  connived  at  by  the  bishop.  Among  the 
depredations  of  the  deputy,  was  the  plundering  of  the 
estates  of  a  Saxon  nobleman  named  Liulph,  eminent 
for  his  virtues,  possessions,  and  great  alliance  ;  he  was 
also  in  favour  with  the  bishop,  and  frequently  at  his 
t.ible.  On  preferring  his  complaint  to  the  bishop,  the 
jealousy  and  resentment  of  the  Norman  favorites  were 
excited,  and  during  the  night  they  surrounded  the  house 
of  Liulph  and  inhumanly  murdered  him  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  family.  This  wicked  act  excited  a  great 
tumult  among  the  Northumbrians,  by  whom  Liulph 
was  greatly  revered  and  beloved,  ancl  they  anxiously 
waited  to  sec  justice  done  to  the  chief  actors  in  this 
horrid  tragedy.  The  bishop  solemnly  and  repeatedly 
disowned  all  participation  in  it ;  but  although  he  ex- 
pressed his  horror  at  the  crime,  and  his  detestation  of 
its  perpetrators,  yet  he  did  not  bring  them  to  justice, 
and  hence  the  people  were  convinced  that  the  crime  was 
committed  with  his  privity. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  bishop,  in  exercise  of  his  civil 
jurisdiction,  held  a  public  assembly  of  his  council  and 
ministers  at  Gateshead,  whither  the  suitors  repaired. 
Being  accustomed  to  depend  on  the  veneration  hitherto 
paid  to  his  sacred  office,  he  was  attended  only  by  a  small 
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bcnlv-pfiiard.  But  the  iniulciit  behaviour  of  the  popu- 
lace iiiilii-atod  their  disposition  for  mischief,  and  the 
bishup  became  alarmed  for  his  safety  when  it  was  too 
late  to  procure  nsoistaiicc.  He  caused  his  officers  to 
assure  the  people  that  part  of  the  businens  of  that  assem- 
bly was  to  make  restitution  to  the  relations  of  the  mur- 
dere<l  family.  The  rage  of  the  populace  becoming  more 
fierce,  he  oven  offered  to  p;ive  up  the  murderers,  in  order 
that  their  fate  tn\jr\\t  be  determined  by  law.  Hut  the 
mob  now  refused  to  submit  lo  the  common  forms  of 
justice ;  they  displ.iyed  a  total  contempt  for  the  official 
authority  of  the  bishop  as  carl,  and  his  sanctity  as 
bishop;  they  beset  the  house  with  clamour,  and  on  a 
watch-word  beiujf  pronounced  from  every  quarter, 
"  Sk'irl  rcrf,  gi)o({  red,  ilea  ife  the  buhoppe* ,"  they  dis- 
covered their  arms,  which  hitherto  had  been  concealed 
under  their  (!;annents.  The  few  guards  of  the  bi^hop, 
dreading  no  nii>chief,  had  dispersed  themselves,  and 
were  reposing  in  a  careless  manner;  these  were  put  to 
the  sword.  The  bishop  privately  retreated  to  the 
church,  whilher  he  summoned  a  few  of  the  chief  men  of 
each  party  to  propose  terms  of  friendsiiip  and  satisfac- 
tion. Those  who  conceived  they  could  influence  the 
the  mob,  went  out  to  appease  them,  but  without  respect 
of  persons,  many  were  slain.  The  bishop  then  com- 
manded Gilbert  to  go  forth  and  endeavour  to  pacify 
them,  but  he  fell  an  imineiiiatc  victim  to  their  fury. 
Some  of  the  rioters  now  set  fire  to  the  church,  whilst 
others  guarded  the  doors  and  put  every  one  to  di-ath 
that  attempted  to  depart.  Those  that  remained  within, 
no  longer  able  to  endure  the  flames,  rushed  out  and 
were  instantly  slain.  The  last  of  the  assembly  was  the 
venerable  prelate,  overwhelmed  with  affliction  for  the 
death  of  his  people.  Expecting  no  mercy  from  the 
savage  multitude  he  was  for  a  moment  undetermined 
■what  death  to  choose.  The  fire  urged  him  to  the 
sword  of  the  enemy,  the  enemy  drove  him  back  to  the 
flames.  At  length  the  fire  blazed  all  round  him ; 
offering  a  short  prayer  to  heaven,  he  advanced  towards 
the  clamorous  multitude.  With  one  hand  he  made  a 
fruitless  signal  to  command  silence,  with  the  other  ho 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  folding  himself  in  his 
robe,  he  veiled  his  face,  and  was  instantly  pierced  to 
the  heart  with  a  lance.  His  body  was  afterwards 
inhumanly  mangled.  This  sad  event  happened  on  the 
14th  of  "."May,  "lOSO.  The  leader  of  the  riot  was 
Eadulf,  surnamcd  Hus,  related  to  the  family  of  Liulph. 

When  this  tumult  was  reported  to  the  king,  he  was 
greatly  incensed,  and  sent  his  brother  Odo,  bishop  of 
Bayeux,  to  punish  the  insurgents,  and  to  avenge  the 
death  of  the  bishop.  Odo  executed  his  commission,  not 
as  a  bishop,  but  as  a  Norman  soldier.  He  shed  the 
innocent  blood  of  the  relations  of  tlie  rebellious ;  plun- 
dered the  church  of  Durham  of  a  rich  pastoral  suiff,  and 
reduced  the  province  to  a  solitary  desert ;  so  much  so 
that  the  omission  of  Durham  in  Domesday  Book  (which 
was  made  about  this  time),  has  been  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  the  county  was  so  wasted  as  not  to 
be  worth  the  expense  of  a  survey. 

On  the  accession  of  William  Rufus,  Bishop  William 
de  Carilepho  being  among  the  malcontents,  his  tempo- 
ralities were  seized  by  the  crown,  and  he  fled  into  Nor- 
mandy. In  1091  the  bishop  was  restored,  and  soon 
after  he  granted  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham  a 
free  borough  in  Elvethatch,  with  licence  to  maintain 
there  forty  merchants'  ho\ises,  or  tradesmen's  shops, 
free  from  secular  service.  This  is  the  earliest  mention 
of  Elvet,  but  the  grant  implies  the  previous  existence 
of  a  considerable  suburb. 

In  the  time  of  Bishop  Flambard,  Durham  sustained 
great  injury  by  fire.  That  bishop  also  greatly  oppressed 
the  bishopric  with  taxes.  In  1112,  the  bishop  founded 
the  hospital  of  Kepier,  which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Egi- 
dins  or  Giles,  and  amply  endowed  it.  He  also  improved 
*  "  Short  riddance,  good  riddaoce,  tlar,"  jcc. 


the  fortifications  of  the  city,  iroproved  the  bukj  of  th« 
river,  and  built  a  bridge. 

In  the  time  of  Stephen,  David,  king  of  {Scotland,  on 
behalf  of  his  niece,  .Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  the 
I'irst,  levied  an  army,  and  gained  possession  of  »everal 
fortresses  in  Northumberland.  Stephen  visited  Durham, 
and  concluded  a  peace,  which,  however,  was  n'l"  '  •  — 
the  city  of  Durham  would  probably   have  a.  t 

exposed  to  the  horrors  of  warfare,  but  for  the  (irrccium 
of  a  portion  of  the  anny  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  which 
compelled  him  to  retreat.  By  the  interposition  of  the 
pope's  legate  peace  was  established;  in  April,  1 139,  the 
members  of  the  convention  met  at  Durham;  .\Iaud, 
queen  of  England,  and  many  southern  barons,  on  tke 
part  of  the  English  crown,  and  Prince  Heury  with 
several  Scottish  barons  on  the  part  of  David.  A  coin- 
age was  established  in  Durham  about  this  time. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  these  rude  timesi 
the  Bishop,  Galfrid  Ihifus,  does  not  seem  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  these  warlike  proceedings,  but  to  have  been 
occupied  with  the  peaceful  duties  of  his  office.  During 
the  prelate's  last  illness  his  chaplain,  William  Cumyn, 
bribed  his  household,  and  those  that  had  the  custody  of 
the  castle,  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  palace  and  tower  as 
soon  as  the  bishop  died.  He  also  obtained  the  aid  of 
the  King  of  Scotland  in  order  to  get  the  people  to  sub- 
mit to  him,  but  not  succeeding  in  his  design  he  deso- 
lated the  country,  burnt  the  hospital  and  church  of  Su 
Giles,  with  the  whole  village,  to  ashes,  and  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  the  borough  of  Elvet. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  custody 
of  the  castle  and  city  was  taken  away  from  the  bishop. 
About  this  time  Bishop  Pudsey  "granted  to  the  bur- 
gesses that  they  should  be  for  ever  exempt  from  the  cus- 
toms called  in-toU  and  out-toll,  and  from  marchets  and 
lieriota,  and  to  have  the  like  free  customs  as  Newcastle." 
This  charter  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  the 
Third.  This  pndate  made  some  beautiful  additions  to 
the  cathedral,  and  ornamented  the  city  in  various  ways; 
he  rebuilt  the  borough  of  Elvet,  and  constructed  the 
bridge  of  that  nome;  he  built  the  city  wall  from  the 
(jaol  Gate  to  the  Water  Gale,  and  re-edified  the  castle. 
By  his  order  was  also  compiled  the  lioldun  Buke,  now 
remaining  in  the  auditor's  office,  and  which  has  always 
been  regarded  as  evidence  in  all  cases  to  ascertain  the 
ecclesiastical  property  of  the  dio<ese. 

Elvet  bridge  was  originally  constructed  with  ten 
arches.  It  was  altered  by  Bishop  Fox  about  1500.  Upon 
or  immediately  adjoining  it  were  two  chapels;  and  at 
(he  time  the  view  was  made  from  which  our  cut  is 
taken,  it  supported  some  dwelling-houses  according  to 
the  practice  of  our  forefathers.  Part  of  this  bridge  was 
swept  away  by  an  overwhelming  flood,  which  occurred 
in  November,  1771. 

WnKN  we  would  convince  men  of  any  error  by  the  strength 
of  truth,  let  us  withal  pour  the  sweet  Kilm  of  love  upon 
their  heads.  Truth  and  love  arc  t«o  of  the  most  i>owcrful 
things  in  the  world ;  and  when  they  both  go  together,  they 
cannot  easily  be  withstood.  The  golden  beams  of  truth, 
and  the  silver  cords  of  love  twisted  together,  will  draw  men 
on   with  a  sweet   violence,  whether  they  will  or  no.— 

CUDWORTU.  

The  same  benevolence,  which,  in  the  days  of  health  and 

prosperity,  would  have  exerted  itself  in  going  about  doing 
good  to  all  within  iU  reach,  will,  in  the  time  of  suknMB 
and  affliction,  be  expressed  by  a  constan'  '  "■  *• 
suppress,  as  much  as  possible,  every  word  i  :  '"•/ 

give  pain,  by  receiving  with  thankfulness  i^   :.■  I't  to 

give  e,^sc  and  comfort,  even  thouijh,  l.y  f>einK  ill-ju<iK«l  or 
ill-timed,  it  be  in  reality  distrvssing;  and  by  a  thousand 
little  attentions,  which  will  make  a  much  deeper  in.prewion 
on  a  feeling  heort  for  being  paid  at  such  a  time,  and  wlucli, 
at  least,  will  sorvo  to  show  that  no  suffenngs  of  our  owr 
can   make   us  indifferent  to   the   happiness  of    others.- 

BoWDLER, 

745—2 
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EARLY  ENGLISH  BANNERS. 
I. 

'  lupM^ir*  Rfciem  for  1 837,  i«  a  euriotu  and 
i-ol!rction,  from  unilotibtcd  autlioritios,  of 
iiich  wrt-re  borne  id 
.  trom  the  timo  of 
.>iry,  to  the  tit-alh  of  Huiiry  t)ie 
;  IS  an  attractive  one  to  tlic  lover 
of  hiitory,  and  a>  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  vUe- 
wherr  catered  into,  the  notice  in  question  may  bo  here 
abridged  for  tile  beneGt  of  our  readers. 

lliat  a  standard,  or  ensign,  was  borne  in  the  armies 
of  all  nations  from  a  distant  era,  is  a  fact  well  established 
l^ili  Kv  ^..,-r,.(l  ,n,l  profane  history,  and,  certainly,  the 
Bi"  !  an  amiy  under  its  appropriate  banners,  is 

au    .u7)Mii;aig   and    heart-stirring    si)(ht.     Sir    Waller 
Sootti  in  speaking  of  the  English  army,  says — 
With  all  tlicir  banni'rs  bmvcly  sprvsd, 
Aud  all  llieir  annuur  fla>iliiii);  IukIi; 
Saint  (teorKv  iiiiglit  wukcu  fruiii  tliu  dead 
To  see  fair  LiijjUuid's  sUiiidords  By. 
Dr.  Meyrick's  work  on  Anriertt  Artnour  furnishes  the 
glMtter  part  of  the  information  ou  the  subject  of  ban- 
ners, up  to  the  latter  )>art  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  when  the  materials  for  the  inquiry  become  less 
scanty,      lianners  are  coeval  with  armorial  bearings,  and 
the  latter  apprar  to  have  been  adopted  in  this  country 
•bout  the  twelfth  century.     William  the  Conqueror  is 
represented  on  his  great  seal  with  a  lance  in  his  right 
hand,  to  which   a  small  pennon  is  attached,  and  which 
was  then  railed  a  gonfanon.     It  is  represented  at  fig.  I . 
This   gonfanon,   according    to  the   learned   writer   just 
named,  was  different  from  a  banner,  in  that,  instead  of 
being  square   and  fastened   to  a  tronsure    bar,   it   was 
fixed  in  a  frame,  made  to  turn  like  a  modern  ship's  vane, 
with  two  or  three  streamers  or  tails.     The  object  of  the 
gonfanon  was  principally  to  render  great  people  more 
con«picuous  to  their  followers,  and  to  terrify  the  horses 
of  their  adrervaries ;  hence  the  gonfanon  became  a  mark 
of  dignity.     From  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  it  would  appear 
that  a   kind  of  standard  was  borne  near  the  person  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  which  is  described  by  the 
writers  of  the  period  as  a  gonfanon.     Thus  Wace  says, 
the   barons  had  gonfanons;  the   knights  had  pennons. 
The  pennon  was  a  sort  of  streamer;  but  that  of  the 
Conqtwror,  as  depicted    on   the    Baveux    Tapestry,   is 
dtarged  with  a  croM  (tee  fig.  3) 


The  other  pennons, 


i 


tk«  ahap«  of  which  is  shown  at  fig.  3,  resembled  each 
other  in  form,  but  were  variously  colotired.     William's 


Wm»*T  is  alwnv.  r..iiMtc,l  nrgent,  a  crosi  or,  within  a 

_^.  charge  also  occurs  on  the 

-__1..„  .  .         ■  ' »  square  form,  of  which  a 

r»preM»uUiion  IS  given  at  fig.  4, 


From  William  of  Malmeabury  we  learn  that  the 
standard  of  the  Conqueror,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
was  in  the  form  of  a  lighting  man,  wrought  with  gold 
and  precious  stones  in  a  costly  manner,  aud  which  he 
afterwards  sent  to  the  pope. 

In  the  next  reign,  the  banner  borne  by  the  king,  as 
shown  by  the  great  seal  of  William  Uufus,  was  simply 
swallow-Uilcd,  as  seen  at  fig.  5,  while   that  of   King 


Stephen  differed  slightly  from  the  preceding,  and  wu 
charged  with  a  cross  (Ug.  6).  Henry,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, bore  Uie  pennon  fig.  7 ;  and  ligs.  8  and  9  re- 


present  two  other  pennons,  used  about  the  same  period. 
After  that  time,  the  kings  of  England,  and  other  great 
personages,  ore  always  represented  with  a  sword  insteod 
of  a  lance,  in  their  right  hands,  and  therefore  no  further 
information  is  to  be  gleaned  from  tlieir  seals,  on  tlio 
subject  of  pennons.  Upon  the  adoption  of  armorial 
ensigns,  the  pennon  or  gonfanon  was  charged  with  the 
arms  of  the  bearer.  No  arms  appear  on  the  seals  of 
our  monarcljs  until  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  and 
it  was  only  oh  his  second  seal  that  the  present  ensigns 
of  England  were  introduced.  'ITic  great  barons  were 
not  long  before  they  imitated  the  seals  of  their  sove- 
reign. Laier  de  Quiucv,  earl  of  Winchester,  who  died 
in  12(9,  and  Richard  de  M^ntfichet,  the  last  person  of 
which  name  flourished  in  the  reign  of  John,  and  in  the 
commencement  of  that  of  his  successor,  are  represented 
on  horseback,  holding  in  their  right  hands  a  sliield  with 
their  arms,  and  in  their  left  a  lance  with  a  pennon  simi- 
larly charged.  The  pennon  of  the  earl  is  represented  at 
fig.  10;  that  of  Montfichet  at  fig.  11.     A  still  earlier 


instance  txcurs  in  a  collection  of  drawings  of  ancient 
seals  in  the  Lanidnvn  MunHfrript,  where  Wahran  de 
Beliomont,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Worcester  iu  1144, 


1844.] 
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and  died  in  1166,  is  represented  on  horseback,  holdinii: 
ill  his  riirlit  hand  a  shit-UI,  and  in  hi*  left  a  lance,  with 
thu  pctiiioii  nhown  at  li<:uro  12.  Armorial  beorinj^a 
wcro  tlms  used  in  Kiijflatid  in  the  rcij,'n  of  Hcr.ry  the 
Socond,  nnd  thu  pennon  hi-ing  charjrrd  with  them  it  is 
obvious  tiiat  tht-y  were  borno  as  buimers  in  the  field. 
That  the  pennon  of  the  sovereign  wan  similarly  marked 
can  BCiirccly  be  doubted;  but  there  is  no  accoinit  of  any- 
thln){  like  a  national  standard,  nor  dues  it  appear  that 
th»?  square  banner  was  then  used.  It  was  probably 
introduced  in  the  reipn  of  Henry  the  Third,  for  Otho, 
count  of  Gurldres,  is  depicted  on  his  seal,  in  1247, 
holdmg  a  square  banner  cliari;cd  with  his  arms,  a  lion 
rampant.  A  very  singular  little  pennon  was  borne  by 
Philip,  marquis  of  Namur,  in  1 244,  as  will  be  seen  by 
referring;  to  tig.  13. 


It  is  affirmed  that  Henry  the  Third,  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  his  reign,  commanded  Edward  Fitz  Odo 
to  make  a  dragon  in  manner  of  a  standard  or  ensign,  of 
red  samite,  and  embroidered  with  gold,  his  eyes  of 
sapphire,  and  his  tongue  to  appear  continually  moving, 
and  to  place  it  in  Westminster  Abbcv;  and  Sandford 
also  states,  that  a  dragon  was  borne  before  Henry  the 
Third,  at  the  battle  of  Lewes.  This  figure  was  doubt- 
less made  with  a  view  to  terrify  the  horses  of  the 
opposing  army,  and  thus  to  cause  confusion  in  the 
ranks.  This  was,  however,  distinct  from  the  usual 
pennon  or  standard,  and  must  have  been  employed  in 
addition  to  it,  for  Matthew  of  Westminster,  speaking  of 
the  early  battles  of  this  country,  says,  "The  king's  place 
was  between  the  dragon  and'  the  standard*"  On  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  also,  a  dragon  on  a  pole  repeatedly 
occurs  near  the  person  of  Harold,  and  In  the  instance 
which  is  copied  at  fig.  14,  the  words  "  Hie  Harold"  arc 
placed  over  it.  Barnes,  in  his  Hiitui-y  of  Edward  the 
Third,  says,  that  among  the  ensigns  borne  at  Cressy 
was  a  burning  dragon,  to  show  that  the  French  were  to 
receive  little  mercy.  This  dragon  was  of  red  silk, 
adorned  and  beaten  with  very  broad  and  fair  lilies  of 
gold,  and  bordered  about  with  gold  and  vermilion.  A 
golden  dragon,  on  a  red  pennon,  was  also  frequently 
used  as  one  of  the  ensigns  of  the  French  armies,  and  in 
reign  of  our  Henry  the  Sixth,  one  of  his  coins  had  on 
it  a  banner  charged  with  a  demi-dragon. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  heraldry  was  reduced 
to  a  science,  and  from  this  period  the  notices  of  banners 
borne  in  armies  become  more  complete  and  minute.  In 
an  heraldic  poem  describing  the  siege  of  Carlavcrock 
Castle,  in  June,  1300,  the  arms  of  every  banneret  of 
the  Enirlish  army  are  accurately  blazoned.  The  poem 
is  written  in  Norman-French,  and  states  at  the  com- 
mencement, that  at  this  siege  there  were  many  rich 
caparisons  embroidered  on  silks  and  satins,  many  a 
beautiful  pennon  fixed  to  a  lance;  and  many  a  banner 
dis|dayed.  Both  banners  and  pennons  were  charged 
with  the  arms  of  their  owners.  William  de  Leybourne, 
it  is  said,  had  there  a  banner  and  a  large  pennon  of 
blue,  with  six  white  lions  rampant.  This  poem  also 
throws  some  light  on  the  inquiry  as  to  who  possessed 
the  right  of  bearing  a  banner  in  the  field.  When  the 
English  army  was  composed  of  the  tenants  m  eapite  of 
the  crown,  with  their  followers,  it  appears  that  such  te- 
nants were  entitled  to  lead  them  under  a  banner  of  their 
arms;  but  the  precise  number  of  men  so  furnished, 
which  conferred  this  privilege,  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Judging,  however,  from  the  Siege  of  Carlaverock,  it 
would  seem  that,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  there 


was  a  banner  to  erery  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  at 
arins;  for  wo  arc  told,  " 'ITien  were  the  banneri  «r- 
runj<i'cl,  wiirn  one  miglit  nbsprve  many  n  Mnrrlor  thrre, 
Kxrreisin);   hit  hone:  and  t!  i'>.aia 

brave  men  at  anna."     The  ucd 

in  the  poem  does  not  exceed  on  .mii  iim-, 

\N'hcii  the   tenant  in  capitr  >Ie,  from  tick* 

nc98  or  tome  other  cause,  to  attend  lu  ptrtun,  he  never- 
ihclest  tent  the  quota  of  men  at  armt  and  archari,  for 
which,  by  the  tenure  of  his  landi,  be  was  engaged;  and 
his  banner  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  d<-piiiy  of 
equal   rank  with   hit  own.     Thus,  at  C'^  the 

Bishop  of  Durham,  being  prevented  from  _'  by 

some  public  duty,  which  detained  him  in  l',ii)(Uttd,  tent 
one  hundred  and  sixty  of  his  men  at  armt  with  bis 
banner.  'I'his  was  entrusted  to  his  moit  intimate  friend, 
John  de  Hastings.  A  similar  instance  occurs  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Deincourt,  who,  as  he  could  not  attend 
himself,  sent  his  two  brave  toni  in  hit  ttead;  and  "with 
them  his  banner  of  a  blue  colour  biUelle  of  gold,  with  a 
daneette  over  all." 

Those  banners  were  carried  wherever  tlie  leaden  to 
whom  they  belonged  were  engaged,  so  that  they  were 
often  roughly  dealt  with.  The  banner  of  one  of  the 
brave  men  eulogised  in  this  poem,  is  spoken  of  at  having 
received  many  stains,  and  many  a  rent  difilcult  to  mend. 

We  must  reserve  our  notice  of  National  Banners  for 
a  future  number. 


iMAOiXATioif  may  be  allowed  the  ascendancy  in  earlv 
vouth;  the  case  should  be  reversed  in  mature  life;  and  If 
it  it  not,  a  man  may  consider  his  mind  eitlier  at  not  the 
most  happily  constructed,  or  an  unwitely  disciplined.  The 
latter  iudecd  is  probably  true  in  every  such  instance,— 
FosTKK. 

How  doth  wisdom  diflFer  from  that  which  is  called  nature  T 
verily  in  this  manner,  that  wisdom  is  the  first  thinp,  but 
nature  the  last  and  lowest ;  for  nature  is  but  an  image  or 
imitation  of  wisdom,  the  last  thing  of  the  soul,  which  hath 
the  lowest  impress  of  reason  shining  u|>on  it;  as  when  a 
thick  piece  of  wax  is  thoroughly  impressed  upon  by  a  seal, 
that  impress,  which  is  clinn  nnd  distinct  in  the  superior 
superficiesof  it,  will  in  the  In  "    '  >•  weak  and  obscure: 

and  such  is  the  stamp  anil  '  f  nature,  compared 

with  that  of  wisdom  and  iiii'Hi«t.iM<iing ;  nature  being  a 
thing  which  doth  only  do,  but  not  know, — Pmii.tfs. 


Ip  any  man  will  oppose  or  contradict  the  most  evident 
truths,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  n"-"",,,,..,!.  » Iw.rewith  to 
convince  him.     And  yet  this,  iH't  ught  nei- 

ther to  be  imputed  to  any  inabii.'^  ht,  nor  to 

any  strength  uf  wit  in  the  denier,  but  only  to  a  certain  dead 
insensibility  in  him, — Epictktus. 

There  is  a  philosophy  far  more  satisfactory  to  the  Inqulp* 
ing  mind  than  that  which   would  explain  ■  .•    by 

lines  and  number,  and  by  the  mechanical  y.  r  the 

laws  of  matter  and  motion.  These  may,  imleed,  i>o  used 
in  the  way  of  conjecture  and  hypothenis,  to  account  for  the 
j^enertkl  order  of  the  universe  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  motion 
is  not  the  knowledge  of  tlie  creation.  Any  system  of 
physics,  in  which  the  various  means  i>rejiared  to  preserve 
the  world,  arc  regarded  as  the  original  causes  of  the  several 
parts  of  Nature  is  a  deviation  from  truth ;  since  it  refers 
the  origin  and  formation  of  everything  to  such  causes  aa 
can  produce  nothing,  and  dries  up  our  hearts  by  tubsti- 
tilting  an  im.iginary  mechanism  for  the  intention  and  will 
of  the  Almighty.— Baselbt. 

Our  knowledge  is  very  short  and  shallow,  for  the  dispro- 
portion of  the  heavens  is  so  great,  that  ^  -  the 
earth  to  be  but  a  point  in  respect  of  the  r.  ers, 
that  the  great  orb  itself  is  but  a  point  in  coi  '  the 
firmament.     Nay,  we  arc  ignorant  of  so  m^.                     •  .  i- 

ting  to  the  bodies  above  and  tielow  us,  that  >  ... cdi;c 

seems  confined  to  a  virv  small  part  of  tliat  physical  point; 
and  therefore,  tluuijjh  our  kno«le<lge  may  highly  gratify 
our  minds,  it  ought  not  to  make  u-s  proud,  nor  outht  we 
to  value  that,  so  "as  to  make  us  despise  the  knowledge  of 
spiritutd  things.— Boylb. 
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be  useful.  mU4t  br  a< 

that  ev.v   ■ 

poor,  » 

•rti! 
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counlrv,  by 


ON  HOSPITALS. 
III. 

mt  «ute  of  HospitaU,  (confining 

>  for  the  rccoptinn  of  the  jujor 
,.)  we  niiv  remark  that  charity,  to 


iiniiiistered  wiih  discrimination,  and 
useful  as  they  are  to  the  necessitous 
ve   an   unmixed  good   if  improperly 


M^ 


;.-quicu  observes,  that  Henry  the 
he  monasteries,  was  unconsciously 
of  the  future  prosperity  of  his 
that  system  of  indiscriminate 
relief  which  prn.iilid  in  theiii,  and  by  throwing  the 
lower  onlers  upon  their  own  energies  and  resources, 
which  had  until  then  lain  dormant.  He  contrasts  this 
with  the  suite  of  tbitvj-  in  Italy,  where,  with  unrestricted 
relief,  idleness  ai:  abounded.     In  (Ireat   Bri- 

Uin,  charitable  in-  ■<(  every  kind  abound;  there 

hat  been  no  deficiency  of  money  devoted  to  them ;  but, 
it  it  to  be  feared  that  the  enormous  sums  subscribed 
have  not  always  been  judiciously  ex|>endod,  and  that 
sufficient  care' has  not  been  employed  to  distinguish 
between  the  truly  needy  and  the  pretender. 

The  existing  bospitnis  of  the  metropolis  arc  mostly  of 
modem  date,  three-  only  having  an  origin  prior  to  the 
Reformation,  nnraelv,  St.  Bartholomew's,  founded  by 
Habere,  minstrel  of  Henry  the  First,  in  II 22;  St.  Beth- 
lem,  con%-erted  from  a  priory  to  a  hospital  in  1330;  and 
St.  Thomas',  founded  for  young  children  in  1538,  by 
the  prior  of  Bermondsey.  These  were  modified  at  the 
Reformation,  and,  by  charters  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
Edward  .the  Sixth,  w'ere  made  over  to  the  corporation  of 
London,  who  soon  put  them  in  a  fit  state  for  the  recep- 
tion of  tome  of  the  suffering  poor.  The  other  hospitals, 
and  all  the  dispensaries,  have  been  established  during 
th'  th  and  present  centuries.     There  are  now 

in  i  n  ^neral  hojpilaU;  and  several  for  special 

co:  ill-pox,  fever,  disease  of  the  eyes,  con- 

ta..  above  3000  beds,  and  giving  advice  to 

very  mauv  tliousand  out-patients:  besides  these  there 
are'  two  lunatic  asylums,  capable  together  of  holding 
about  500  patirnU  "(independently  of  the  splendid  esta- 
blishment at  Hanwell);  four  lying-in  hospitals,  about 
twenty  dispensaries,  and  an  infirmarv  attached  to  each 
district  workhouse.  Every  town  in  lirilain  of  any  size 
hat  it*  ho<pitals  and  dispensaries,  and  almost  every 
coantr  its  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Id  Dublin,  where  so  much  poverty  and  misery  abound, 
the  in-door  accommodation  is  extensive,  there  being 
eight  or  nine  general  hospitals,  besides  hrge  charities 
for  fever-patienta  and  lying-in  women.  Edinburgh  is 
alto  well  supplied. 

With  the  exception  of  three,  which  possest  large 
landed  property,  (namely,  St.  Barlliolomew's,  Guy's,  and 
St.  Thomas'.)  all  these  institutions  are  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions. 

The  condition  of  tlie  British  hospitals,  at  regards  the 
comfort  and  wel'-doing  of  the  patients,  is  admirable: 
which  is  testified  by  the  fact  that  the  proportionate  mor- 
talitr  is  lower  than  in  any  of  the  hofipiials  of  Europe. 
In  no  r.  -  a  more  gratifying  improvement  taken 

place  ti  treatment  of  lunatics  ;  for,  while  some 

con'u'  .-  itli.  (1403.)  "locks  and  keys,  manacles  of 
iron.  I  ...i  M^  of  iron,  stocks,  &c.,"  were  enumerated  as 
common  ariiil<-s  of  furniture  of  Bellilem,  and  the  l.ish 
was  with  tlirsn  f*-.o  nnlv  means  of  obtaining  obedience, 
ai  ■  ians   observe   improvements 

fi.  I  of  restraint,  and  hope  before 

V  1)11.  CoSOLLV'a  Report  on  Ifanu-rit*)  to  be 

a'  use  with  it  altogether,      (iovernment  does 

>'  "  with  the  management  of  the  hospitals,  this 

\f      ^  .  ly  pUri'it  ill  till'   li.iiids  of  iiffircr*  rlioscii  bv 

the  lubtcnbcrs. 
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Some  of  the  French  hospitals  arc  of  hijih  antiquity. 
The  origin  of  the  Ilotel-Dieu,  of  Paris,  is  referred  to  the 
ninth  century.  They  have  always  been  fostered  with 
immunities  and  privil'eiies  by  tlie  various  kings,  and  had, 
prior  to  the  Revolution,  acquired  in  many  insttanccs 
considerable  property  ;  but  at  that  period  they  were  most 
grossly  neglected  and  mismanaj-ed  by  individuals  and 
societies  who  had  the  care  of  them,  buring  the  Revo- 
lution, they  were  deprived  of  their  estates,  and  funds 
provided  from  other  sources ;  since  that  event  they  have 
all  been  placed  under  the  direct  controul  of  government, 
and  are  now  rendered,  bj  the  energetic  and  judicious 
measures  it  has  adopted,  equal  to  any  establishments  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  There  are  thirteen  general  hospi- 
tals in  Paris,  containing  about  5000  beds;  besides  which 
there  are  also  eight  hospices,  or  institutions  for  the 
reception  of  the  aged,  orphans,  foundlings,  and  persons 
afflicted  with  incurable  diseases,  and  which  can  accom- 
modate about  1 1 ,000  individuals.  Of  these  last,  the  Sal- 
petrieri',  for  5400 .nged  women,  and  Bictlre,  for  31 27  aged 
men,  resemble  small  towns  swarming  with  inhabitants. 

As  we  have  said,  the  state  of  most  of  these  charitable 
institutions  prior  to  the  Revolution  was  disgraceful;  in 
the  Hotel-Uieu  three  or  four  persons  were  often  put  in 
one  bed,  and  the  most  opposite  diseases  were  mingled 
together,  while  filth  and  confusion  reigned  on  every  side. 
Now,  they  are  not  over-crowded,  and  are  kept  very  clean 
and  neat.  The  hospitals  on  the  Continent  are  frequently 
much  larger  than  the  British ;  and  thus,  while  our 
largest,  St.  Bartholomew's,  will  hold  but  550  patients, 
the  Hotel-Dieu  of  Paris  will  contain  2000. 

We  do  not  think  that  hospitals  can  be  beneficially 
extended  beyond  a  certain  limit,  and  the  crowding  toge- 
ther go  many  persons  under  one  roof  may  help  to 
account  for  the  high  rate  of  mortality  occurring  at  the 
Parisian  hospitals,  notwithstanding  the  care  with  which 
the  comforts  of  the  patients  are  attended  to,  and  the  ability 
of  the  medical  officers ;  this  may  also  arise  in  part  from 
the  bad  localities  of  some  of  the  buildings,  and  the  indis- 
criminate reception  of  diseases  known  to  be  fatal,  such 
at  consumption,  &c. 

The  property  in  houses,  &c.,  which  some  of  these  hos- 
pitals still  possess,  not  being  sufficient  for  their  support, 
they  derive  the  necessary  funds  from  various  sources, 
as  the  fines  and  confi.<calions  levied  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  the  Monts  de  PietC",  a  portion  of  the  octroi,  or 
Ux  upon  the  articles  brought  into  Paris  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  capit.il,  and  ten  per  cent,  upon  the 
receipts  of  the  theatres  and  places  of  amusemout. 

In  some  respects,  this  mode  of  supporting  hospitals 
is  preferable  to  Toluntary  contributions,  which  are 
usually  derived  from  a  humane  but  limited  portion  of 
the  community,  and  the  dependence  upon  which  renders 
the  hospital-management  sometimes  uncertain.  There 
is  a  department  of  the  French  executive  expressly 
devoted  to  the  management  of  the  hospitals ;  and 
although  it  may  sometimes  be  found  needlessly  minute 
in  the  regulations  it  enforces,  yet,  by  the  preliminary 
information  it  obtains  concerning  the  necessities  of  the 
applicants,  it  prevents  much  imposition,  and  by  the  uni- 
formity of  its  plans  effects  more  good  with  a  certain 
means,  than  could  be  brought  about  by  a  number  of 
independent  and  often  rival  institutions.  The  effect  of 
the  anu'iided  system  of  hospital  management  has  been 
to  diminish  the  number  of  admissions,  although  the  poor 
are  better  provided  for  than  formerly  :  thus,  while  the 
population  of  Paris,  prior  to  the  Resolution,  was  only 
CGO,0(X),  there  were  35,000  poor  and  sick  [K-rsons 
received  into  the  walls  of  its  institutions;  in  1829, 
when  the  population  was  between  SOO.OfK)  and  900.000, 
accommodation  only  existed  for  15,000  individuals. 
The  other  towns  in  France  are  well  supplied  with  hos- 
pitals, especially  Strasburgh  and  Lyons  ;  the  IIotel-I)i-*u 
of  the  latter  city  is  considered  one  of  the  noblest  hos- 
pitals in  Europe. 
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Gon  is  such  a  Wmjf,  who,  if  he  were  not,  were  of  all  things 
whitsoovcr most  to  be  wished  for;  it  being  indeed  in  no  way 
desirable  for  a  man  to  live  in  a  world  void  of  a  God  and 
providence.  lie  that  believes  a  God,  believes  all  that  good 
and  perfection  in  the  niiiverse  which  his  heart  can  possibly 
wish  or  desire.  It  is  the  interest  of  none,  tliat  there  shoulil 
be  no  God,  but  only  of  such  wretched  pei-sons  as  have  aban- 
doned their  first  and  only  true  interest  of  being  good,  and 
friends  to  God,  and  arc  desperately  resolved  upon  ways  of 
wickedness. — Cudwortu. 


It  is  ft  fact  known  to  many  people,  and  I  believe  it  has 
been  fre<inently  stated,  that  no  largo  and  fierce  dog  or 
animal  of  any  kind,  with  the  exception  of  the  hull,  wliich 
shuts  its  eyes  and  rushes  blindly  forward,  will  venture  to 
attack  an  individual  who  confronts  it  with  a  firm  and 
motionless  countenance.  I  say  large  an<l  fierce,  for  it  is 
much  easier  to  repel  a  bloodhound  or  bear  of  Finland  in 
this  manner  than  a  dunghill  cur  or  a  terrier,  against  which 
a  etick  or  a  stone  is  a  much  more  certain  defence.  This 
will  astonish  no  one  who  considers  that  tlie  calm  reproving 
glance  of  reason,  which  allays  the  excesses  of  the  mighty 
and  courageous  in  our  own  species,  has  seldom  any  other 
etVect  than  to  add  to  the  insolence  of  the  feeble  and  foolish, 
will)  bici-,n\e  placid  as  doves  upon  the  infliction  of  chastise- 
ments, which,  if  attempted  to  be  ajiplied  to  the  fonner, 
would  only  serve  to  render  them  more  terrible,  and  like 
gunpowder  cast  on  a  flame,  cause  them,  in  m.id  desi)eration, 
to  scatter  destruction  around.— Sorrow's  Bible  in  S^in. 


The  hospital!  of  Italy,  and,  until  lately,  thoie  of  | 
Spain,  have  been  too  much  under  the  direction  of  the 
priesthood,  who  sanction  a  much  too  indiscriminate 
admission.  Some  of  those  of  the  former  country  are 
very  extensive,  as  the  SpedaU  Cirtiiida  of  Milan, 
which  will  hold  2000  patients  ;  the  hospital  of  Florence, 
contaiiiin<;  1000  beds,  and  that  of  Naples,  1400.  The 
maiuigeinent  of  some  of  these  is  much  in  arrear  of  that 
adopted  ill  other  European  hospitals ;  and  Dr.  Leo, 
duriiijf  his  recent  visit,  found  lunatics  chained  in  tlic 
hospitals  of  Turin  and  (ienoa.  Many  of  the  (icrman 
hospitals  are  of  a  very  moderate  size,  but  the  general 
hospital  of  Vienna  is  an  immense  establishment,  contain- 
ing 2000  beds.  The  La  Chariti  of  Berlin  contains 
1000  beds. 

In  Russia,  owing  to  the  slavery  which  there  exists 
in  the  shape  of  serfdom,  hospitals  are  few  in  proportion 
to  the  population;  but,  at  St.  Petersburg*  there  are 
some  larije  establishments.  The  general  military  hos- 
pital will  hold  2000  patients,  and  the  regimental 
hospitals  of  the  Guards  are  not  surjiassod  in  arrangement 
and  appointments  by  our  own  splendid  institutioiw  at 
Plymouth  and  Haslar. 

Of  the  hospitals  in  the  East  we  have  not  much  infor- 
mation :  of  those  devoted  to  the  plague,  and  for  the 
reception  of  lunatics,  at  Constantinople  and  Cairo,  we 
have,  however,  terrible  accounts.  Mr.  Madden  describes 
the  inmates  of  these  last  as  suffering  every  privation  ; 
they  seemed  nearly  famished,  only  receiving  food  when 
the  charitable  sent  it.  Thev  were  chained  to  their 
wretched  cells, and  the  keeper  entered  with  a  whip,  as 
he  would  a  menagerie.  Some  of  these  wretched  l)eings 
had  not  tasted  food  for  eighteen  hours.  On  some  one 
pre5"ntinp  them  with  a  little,  "  thev  devoured  what  they 
got  like  hungry  tigers,  some  of  them  thrusting  their  tongues 
through  the  bars,  and  othei-s  screaming  for  more  bread.  I 
sent  out  for  a  few  piastres'  worth  of  bri'ad,  dates,  and  milk  ; 
its  arrival  was  hailed  with  a  yell  of  ecstasy  that  pierced  the 
very  soul."  They  were  all  in  a  most  tilthy  and  disgust- 
ing state. 

Dr.  Farle,  an  Americ.in  traveller,  who  visited  Con- 
stantinuplo  in  18;i8,  saw  the  lunatics  chained,  badly  ciail, 
and  deprived  of  fire,  although  it  was  the  middle  of  De- 
cember. The  Pasha  of  Egypt  has  a  well-organized 
military  hospital  at  Alexandria. 

The  hospitals  of  the  United  States  are  not  large,  but 
are  very  well  conducted. 

♦  Sm  Salurda]/  Magasine,  Vol.  V.  p.  UIO. 
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There  tiiid  despair  niid  death. 

But  know,  thy  neiglibour  is  not  one 

Whom  caution  may  nut  seek  ; 
Nor  lield  by  ties,  »vhicli  I'ruiid  can  wean, 

And  treachery  can  break  : 
But  he  is  of  that  chartered  home, 

Which,  in  its  ample  s|>an, 
Invites  to  love  and  brotherhood 

Tlin  family  of  man. 
And  there,  to  love  him  as  thyself. 

Is  now  to  you  assigned — 
A  htw  of  love,  which  Uod  himself 

I)eli%'ercd  to  mankind ! 
And  bo  it  thine,  oh  !  man,  whate'er 

The  world  without  may  do. 
To  pay  to  liiin  the  debt  of  lovo 

Thy  Maker  Uiid  on  you  I 

And  would  yon  know  him  t — go  and  find 

The  stranger  left  to  die. 
With  none  to  'suago  the  fever's  thirst. 

Or  fi.t  his  faith  on  high  : 
Aye,  go — and  give  thy  soothing  aid. 

And  give  thy  counsels  blest. 
And  so,  with  mercy  on  the  means, 

Will  Heaven  perform  the  rest. 
And  there,  oh  !  yes,  behold  her  there, 

Where,  mid  the  hovel's  gloom. 
She's  weeping,  as  around  iLs  board 

Her  famished  children  come. 
Then  go,  and  with  no  stinted  gift 

Thy  speedy  help  aft'ord. 
And  share  the  joy  thy  hand  bestows 

With  those  it  has  restored. 

Tliy  neighbour  t  'tis  that  widowed  one 

Whom  evil  men  oppress, — 
It  is  her  orphan  child  who  shares 

In  oil  her  heart's  distress. 
Then  go,  and  with  a  jHitient  ear 

Receive  their  tale  of  grief. 
And,  fearless  of  oppression's  arm, 

Work  out  for  them  relief. 
But  sec,  where  comes  that  suffering  child. 

With  soot  and  rags  defaced. 
Whose  toil,  on  Britain's  heartlis  employed. 

Had  long  its  sons  disgraced. 
Then  go,  and  rcsciie<l  from  liis  task, 

IteiMiir  what  ill  you  can. 
And  give  thy  care,  that  he  may  grow 

A  wise  Rud  virtuous  mau. 

Thy  neighlwur  !  'tis  the  infant  poor 

Of  needful  guides  bereft. 
Who,  reai-ed  without  instruction,  ar» 

To  evil  courses  left. 
Tlien  go,  and  round  thy  learning  shed 

Religion's  beacon  light, 
And  thus  will  heavenly  wisdom  lead 

Their  wandering  stejM  aright ! 
And  look,  where  roams  that  Israelite, 

By  fearful  judgments  taught 
To  mourn  with  tears  the  owful  crime 

His  guiltv  fiuhers  wrought  I 
Then  go,  aiid  spre.id  before  his  mind 

His  doom  foretold  of  yore, 
That  so  ho  may  adore  the  Nome 

His  fathers  spumed  befor*. 
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^  .  irutJi, 

\V.  nllH.' 

Tlirr.  .  il  lllinil 

oil'.  r«), 
:li  a  purer  fiuUi 

Il^jtixiiii;  uu  111*  way. 
And  kiiuw  you  noi  (liy  fvllow  man, 

Uvyunil  the  wMt«m  wave, 
Tliougli  Iwm  to  freodoiii,  ia  condemned 

Tu  live  and  die  a  alave  I 
Tlien  loud  and  ceaaeleai  tell  hi*  lord, 

Ai  ho  would  be  forgiven, 
He  must  strike  off  the  acouratd  chain. 

Or  die  accuned  of  heavan  t 

Thy  neighbour  I  'tis  the  oppreaaor,  when 

He  mourns  a  cliost'uiiig  rod, 
Yet,  unri-pcntiint,  wos  not  there 

The  gracious  liand  of  Goi>  I 
Go,  teach  him  that  contrition'i  ttut 

His  rebel  eye  must  dim, 
And  jtointing  to  the  Saviour's  croM, 

Guide  yuu  his  stojM  to  Him  ! 
And  thus  the  oppressor  and  oppreaaed. 

The  faithlt<«a  and  the  true, 
Alike  are  nei|;hlx)urt,  and,  with  lore, 

Xiul  have  thy  service  too. 
Then  gn,  and  with  each  neij-hbour  still 

'i'lie  riglitooiis  rule  pursue. 
And  do  to  liim  as  you  would  havo 

That  he  should  do  to  you  !— Ur.  A. 


Thr  iniA^inalion  has  a  powerful  influence  on  our  optical 
iinpi«asioni|  and  has  lieen  knoun  to  revive  tlia  iinaifes  ul 
highly  luminous  objecta  monllis  and  even  years  after\vttril>. 

KFPECT    OF    TnAV«LLIK<l    CPOV    TirR    SHEEP. 

Whrk  we  killed  our  lost  sheep  It  was  worthy  of  remni'. 
that,  nfter  travelliiior  upwards  of  eleven  hnndrcil  niili-^. 
this  aiiinml  was  found  to  be  fatter,  and  weighctl  more  !iv 
two  poiiii.l-s  than  any  of  those  which  had  been  tircviouslv 
killol  frnni  time  to  tim#,  n*  w»  proceeded,  altliongh  tli.' 
best   lioil    been  alw:i\  liter.     It  appears 

thns   how    well    a    ^  ,torv    life   nffvees 

with  shipp  in  this  iMiiii-i.iiri-.>,  w  m  old  in  the  other, 
when  tlicy  aocoinpanied  shepherd  kinjfs  into  E'.'vpt,  and 
the  KravlitcH  in  all  their  wanderinps  until  they' reached 
the  Promise,!  Land.  Ours  jtave  ver>-  little  (rouble,  and  at 
lenjfth  l)ocame  so  tame,  that  they  VoUotved  the  horses  or 
cnttle  like  dogj — Mitcubu,'*  Auttralia. 

Wii.Ks  relates  an  anecdote   of  the  ingenuitv  of 

futhiT  of  S.vijw,  the  founder   of    tlie    .Mahratta 

■ture  mav  be  formed  of  the 

•  !icos  of  India,  at  the  com- 

'  ntli  century.      "The  minister, 

I  vow  to  distribute  in  charily  the 

a   111  silver;  and  all  tlie  learned  men 

'd  in  vain  the  means  of  constnutinf; 

.  r.t     ...,w..r     ...     ,..,:,.),      ,i,e     i.l,.|,l,n„l. 
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line.  The  stones  lieinj  brrnight  soparntely  to 
,  (wcertttinrd  the  true  wei)(ht  of  the  elephnnt,  to 
shment  of  the  court  at  Uie  wonderful  takuta  of 


pl.Ki-.l   ill    tlie  boni,    mtfii  lent    |o  load    it   to 


KVMAC. 

«  pan  of  new  milk,  let  it  stand  on  a  stove,  or  near  a 

■  .  hill. I,, .r   l.nt  not  Ixiil;  a  thick  »cum  will   ''■- r 

•  bnikvn ;  when  this  is  v^ 
•lie  next  day  to  stand  for  ci 
Hill  lie  found  that  the  cream  hiM  Mturatad  •«<! 
the  sponcy  umler  part  of  th«  tcum.  This  coiw 
b  ilf  HO  iiicli  thick,  may  be  t«ken  off,  and  doublH  or  rollwl 
up:  it  Will   k*.'p  for  some  dar».  and  is  excellent  with  fruit, 

The    word    kynioc 
milk   of  Uio   coat  or 
I. ..::«..,,  1  „,.i  ,|,H  „im„  nm.  a,  i,ut  from  cow's  milk  it  U 
excellent— Fblwws'  Excuriion*  in  Asia  Minor. 


CURIOUS  CHESS  PROBLEMS. 
VII. 

Ok  a  former  occa«ion*  we  gave  one  of  those  rem-nrkable 
instances  in  which  the  power  of  a  skiiful  Chess-plaver  is 
exerted,  not  to  win  tlie  game,  but  to  compel  his  adver- 
sary to  win  it.  That  problem  was  of  very  simple  con- 
struction, and  adniitled  of  solution  by  one  method  in 
two,  and  by  another  method  in  three  moves.  The  fol- 
lowing problem  is  of  tho  same  character,  but  of  a  higher 
order,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  excite  much  interest 
among  our  Chess-playing  readers. 

M'hiU  it  to  mov«  firtl,  and  lo  eompel  Black  lo  giv* 
chtck-mate  in  five  movai. 

ni.ACK. 
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•   S.-P  Siilnr'lay  Ma'jmtnc,  \*o!.  XXIII.,  n.  100. 


CsnTAixiT,  whatever  dark  thouphts,  conccminff  the  Deity, 
some  nun  in  their  cells  may  sit  broodinj;  on,  it  can  never 
reasonably  be  conceived  that  that  IJeinp,  who  is  mos!  self- 
sufficient  and  self-happy,  should  hailiour  any  despiteful 
designs  towards  His  creature*.  Nevertheless,  because  so 
m.-my  are  apt  to  abuse  the  notion  of  the  Divine  love  and 
Roodncss,  and  to  frame  such  conceptions  of  it,  as  destroy 
that  awful  and  reverential  fear  that  ou^lit  to  lie  had  of  the 
Deity,  and  make  men  presumptuous  and  regardless  of  their 
lives ;  therefore,  we  think  fit  here  to  sujieradd,  also,  that 
God  is  no  soft,  nor  fond  and  jiartial  love,  but  that  justice  is 
an  easential  branch  of  this  Divine  goodneas.— Cudwortb. 

BRAtTTFTi.  is  the  spectacle  of  Christian  gripf,  and  strikingly 
observable  U  the  difference  between  the  bleswdness  of  reli- 
gion and  the  feeble  consolations  of  philosophy.  It  is  the 
jirido  and  object  of  philosophv  to  render  the  human  heart 
lns<'nsil)lc  to  suffering  :  in  thfs,  however,  happily  for  man, 
it  »elilom  succeeds,  and  when  it  does,  the  cfianicter  is 
brutuli/ed,  and  more  than  half  the  benefit  of  life's  disci- 
pline is  lost,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  heart  that  has 
foolishly  Mideavourml  to  harden  itself  afirainst  suffering, 
liocomes  also  '  '  '.■  to  joy,  ond   loses  those  fine  transi- 

tions from  il  I'Rnt,  and  from  light  to  darkness, 

which,  like  Xw  in. nines  of  ii|H'niii({  and  closinK  day,  oon- 
•tltute  the  great  part  of  the  glory  and  briKlitness'ol  tho 
moril  landscape.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  w  liieh  ia 
addressed  to  us  as  creaturm  liable  lo  sorrow,  and  which  is 
offered  to  man  as  a  means  of  nlluviation,  and  as  a  remedy  of 
woe,  seeks  not  to  harden  the  mind  against  feeling,  but 
rntbor  |>ennitA  the  full  feeling  of  sorrow,  in  order  that  the 
ly  receire  the  l>anefit  of  this  essential  part  of  tho 
IK-,  wherewith  Heartn  in  its  wis'lom  sees  fit  to  exer- 
ci*e  tlie  children  of  men.  Herein  is  seen  the  excellence  of 
Christian  principles,  in  that  they  recognise  the  use  of  afllic- 
tions,  and  render  tham  luhtcrvient  to  the  iiurpoaaa  of  good. 
—Light  in  Darknttt,  or  tM*  Itecordt  of  a  ViUag4  Bettory, 
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THE     CITY     OF     DURHAM. 


OCVERAL   VIEW   OV   DURHAM 


ir. 

Some  notices  of  the  early  history  of  Durham  have  been 
rccrntly  pivcn  in  this  work  ;  and  it  may  now  be  desir- 
able to  describe  the  peneral  appearance  of  this  ancient 
uid  picturesque  citv.  and  also  to  note  the  more  remark- 
able edifices  and  institutions  contained  within  it,  or 
nearly  adjoining  to  it. 

Durhaiit  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  when  ho 
visits  the  city,  stands  on  a  continuation  of  the  same 
rocky  eminence  on  which  the  Cathedral  is  built,  and 
from  its  upper  apartments  commands  some  very  fine 
views  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  The  most 
ancient  part  is  the  keep,  supposed  to  be  of  Norman  con- 
struction. It  appears  originally  to  have  contained  four 
stories  or  tiers  of  apartments,  besides  a  series  of  vaults. 
A  parapet,  defended  by  an  embattled  breast-work,  once 
surrounded  the  summit;  but  having  become  ruinous,  it 
was  taken  down  in  1789.  The  buildings  which  com- 
plete the  present  castle  have  been  erected  at  different 
times,  and  are  not  uniform.  The  hall  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  long,  fifty  feet  broad,  and  thirty-six  feet 
high.  A  most  beautiful  archway  in  the  gallery  of  this 
castle,  supposed  to  have  been  stopped  up  for  centuries, 
was  opened  by  Bishop  Barringfon,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  Anglo-Norman  architec- 
ture extant.  Before  the  erection  of  the  county  courts, 
gaol,  &c.,  the  north  gateway  of  this  castle  was  made  use 
of  as  a  prison.  The  buildings  of  the  castle  occupy  the 
north  s^ide  of  an  open  space  or  area,  called  Place  or 
Palace  Green.  From  this  green  there  is  an  avenue 
leading  to  some  public  walks,  called  the  Banks,  whi<.h 
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skirt  the  river,  and  command  some  interesting  views 
of  the  citv,  the  castle,  and  cathedral.  \Varner  thus 
describes  these  celebrated  walks  in  his  iVorlhern  Tour: 
"  Tlie  banks,  rocky  and  abrupt,  on  one  hand,  and  sloping 
gently  to  tlic  river  on  the  other,  darkened  by  a  solemn 
depth  of  shade,  sequestered  and  retired,  in  the  immediate 
neigiibourliood  of  a  busy  scene  of  society,  afford  a  retreat  of 
the  most  l)enutiful  and  ngreeahlc  nature.  The  variety  of 
the  scenes  whteli  tliey  open  also  is  reniarkalile  ;  deep  glades 
ai\d  solemn  dells,  scarred  rock  and  verdant  lawn,  ivlvaa 
iflades,  and  proud  castellated  edifices.  From  the  elegaat 
bridge  the  last-mentioned  feature  is  seen  to  great  tfkci ; 
the  cjistlc  and  cathedral  blend  tlieir  battlements  and  turrets 
together,  and  rise  with  inconceivable  majesty  from  the 
sacred  groves  which  clothe  their  rocky  foundations.  The 
combination  here  of  trees  and  buildings,  water  and  rock, 
home  sylvan  scenery  and  fine  distance,  is  at  once  beautiful 
and  grand." 

The  bridge  here  spoken  of  was  built  in  1777,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  former  bridge, 
which  was  only  of  sulBcient  width  for  foot  passengers 
and  horses,  was  carried  away  by  a  dreadful  flood  a  few 
years  previously.  Besides  this,  which  is  called  the  New 
Bridge,  there  are  two  others  in  Durham.,  i.».,  Framwell 
Gate  Bridge,  and  Elvet  Bridge. 

Besides  the  cathedral,  Durham  contains  six  churches ; 
St.  Nicholas,  an  ancient  structure  on  the  south  sido  of 
the  market-place;  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  or  V  ■"  ''i  ilt, 
according  to  tradition,  on  the  spot  where   J^  "t» 

remains  were  deposited,  in  a  tabernacle  of  In  ul.'^.  ..iien 
first  brought  to  Durham  by  the  monks  ;  St.  Oswald's  ; 
St.  Giles's ;  St.  .Margaret ;  and  Little  St.  .Mary.  St. 
Giles  stands  upon  elevated  ground,  and  the  church-yard 
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com-r-- '  -   ni.-t  .^.-i^iv.'  and  beautiful  view.     Me»- 

dov  :  ,v       ;,  ,1  tMiclofures  (.lopc  towards  the 

riTtr,  w  L  .                            '  il  canal  of  nearly  a  milo  in 

•tnglh,  i.  .                                 I' bank  the  (gradual  accent 

calird  tl.'  V  uiul,  and   the  beautiful  suburbs  and 

garden*  ■  The  noble  cathedral,  the  octagonal 


tower  ot  the  castlo,  the  gloomy  buildings  of  the  gaol, 
and  indeed  all  the  most  stnkint;  features  of  the  city,  arc 
lo  1  •  Ml  this  point.     The  more  distant  features 

of  •:  ;:iic   landsca]>c  have   been   thus  deacrilied. 

"  Over  tliu  uii-iulows  in  the  centre  a  precipice  rises  nwifly 
one  hunilrrJ  jwrjiendiculur  feet  in  hciclit,  cnllid  Maiden 
Ca-ttle  Scar  or  Cliff;  the  steep  sides  of  tnc  hill  to  tlie  rijfht 
and  Uft  are  covtrivl  w ith  a  forest  of  old  oaks,  and  the  foot 
of  tlio  clitf  is  washed  by  the  river,  whose  stream  ajipears 
ag^ia  at  this  |K)iut.  The  lofty  ridge  of  bills  clothed  with 
oaks,  stretching  awny,  fonns  a  zij^-zag  figure,  at  the  most 
distant  point  of  which  the  great  southeni  roa<l  up  the 
•nclosed  grrninds  (.f  Klvet  Moor  is  seen  climbing  the  hill  for 
nearly  a  ;  nd  which  very  distant  eminences  form 

•  blue-til..  II.     To  the  left  of  Maiden  Castle  Cliff 

you  look  upon  a  rich  valley  highly  cultivated,  extending 
nearly  five  miles  in  Irncth  and  two  in  width,  l)ending  to 
the  aoulh-we^t.    '  '        '     U  the   river  winds  its  silver 

■treun.     Uaii.  in  the  nearer  vale,  where  lies 

the  pleasant  \i......    ■.   .  witf,  with   its  bridge  of  three 

■rehea.  The  extreme  i>art  of  the  valley  is  closed  by  the 
wood*  of  .Shincliff,  llutterby,  and  Croxdale,  forming  an 
elegant  amphitheatre ;  over  'these  rise  distant  hills,  lined 
cut  with  enclosures,  givinz  the  yellow  and  brown  tint  to 
the  landscape  over  tlie  riclier  coloured  woods.  The  whole 
finished  with  an  elevated  horizon,  on  the  wings  of  which 
are  scattered  the  villages  of  Terryliill  and  Merrington  ;  the 
tower  of  .Merrington  Church  foriuiiig  a  beautiful  and  loftv 
obelUk."  OS/ 

The  Market-Place  of  Durham  it  not  very  apacious. 
It  has  in  the  centre  a  conduit  for  supplying  water ;  on 
the  west  side  a  Guildhall  or  Tolbooth;  and  on  the 
•outh  a  I'iazza,  where  the  corn  markets  are  held.  The 
conduit  is  a  stone  building  of  an  octagonal  form,  with  a 
figure  of  Neptune  on  the  summit.  The  water  is  brought 
from  an  enclosed  spring  about  half  a  mile  distant, 
originaiir  given  for  the  use  of  the  city  in  1451. 

There  are  at  Durham  an  infirmary,  a  subscription 
library,  a  theatre,  &c.  The  race-course  of  this  city 
appears  to  have  been  established  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
that  monarch  that  either  the  county  or  city  of  Durham 
had  been  represented  in  parliament,  for  the  power  of 
the  Bisiiops  had  been  so  great  that  the  return  of  mem- 
bers was  up  to  that  time  wholly  unnecessary.  But  what 
had  been  previously  avoided  as  a  burthen,  was  then 
demanded  as  a  riglit,  and  in  1673  this  privilege  was 
awarded  to  Durham. 

Our  notices  of  the  early  history  of  Durham  give  an 
account  of  the  frequent  pillagings  and  devastations  to 
which  the  city  and  its  suburbs  were  subject.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Second  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  was  again  pillaged,  and  the  houses  reduced  to  ashes, 
by  a  part  of  Brucc's  army. 

But  a  more  pleasing  picture  subsequently  opens.  In 
1.333,  a  grand  entertainment  was  given  by  Richard  de 
IJiirir,  on  his  promotion  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and 
among  his  guests  were  Edward  the  Third,  his  Queen, 
the  (iue.n  Dowager,  the  King  of  Scotland,  the  two 
melropoliians,  five  bishops,  aeven  earls  and  their  ladies, 
all  the  nobility  north  of  the  Trent,  with  a  vast  concourse 
'■r  liijfhts,  abbots,  priors,  &c.  A  similar  festive  enter- 
'  lit  was  held  at  Durham  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
.~~Miiii,  on  the  marriage  of  James,  king  of  Scotland,  with 
Jane  of  Somerset,  grand-daughter  of  John  of  (Jaunt. 

Durham  was  vi«iu>d  with  the  plague  in  141C.  1589, 
and  1597,  and  on  the  last  occasion  it  raged  with  so 
•^  're  comptdled  to 

'  ni^K  eommons. 

<'l    luf   I  iltli,  the   parliament 

'  11  act  for  ..  .  deans,  canons,  pre- 

Uuu3,  c»c.,  and  taking  aU  their  honour*,  manors,  and 


lands,  it  was  agreed  that  a  college  should  be  founded 
and  endowi'd  at  Durham,  out  of  the  wealth  thus  obtained. 
The  new  university  was  scarcely  settled  when  Oliver 
Cromwell  died.  Nevertheless  the  institution  Appeared 
to  thrive  so  well  that  it  excited  the  jealousy  of  Oxiord 
and  Cambridge,  from  whence  petitions  were  presented 
ag.-unst  it  to  the  new  protector,  and  some  (Kraons  were 
sent  from  both  places  to  give  reasons  against  a  third 
university,  and  especially  against  conferring  any  degrees 
there.  But  shortly  after  this  protest,  Richard  Cromwell 
being  deprived  of  the  protectorate,  the  existing  govern- 
ment was  once  more  overturned,  and  it  followed  as  a 
consequence  of  the  restitution  of  the  former  state  of 
things,  that  the  new  seminary  of  learning  was  broken 
up  and  destroyed.  More  recently  a  university  has  been 
established  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  by 
an  act  dated'28th  April,  1831,  and  intituled  "  An  Act 
to  enable  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  to  appro- 
priate part  of  the  Property  of  their  Church  to  the 
establishment  of  a  University  in  connexion  therewith, 
for  the  advancement  of  L.<'ariiing."  This  university  is 
allowed  to  grant  degrees  in  the  several  faculties ;  and 
has  also  the  power  of  conferring  honorary  degrees. 
The  affairs  of  the  university  are  managed  by  a  warden, 
a  senate,  and  a  convocation,  with  the  Bishop  as  visitor, 
and  the  Dean  and  Ciiaptcr  as  governors. 

The  trade  of  Durham  is  by  no  means  extensive.  In 
1598  a  bequest  was  made  to  the  city  by  a  Mr.  Henry 
Smith,  of  all  his  coal-mines,  then  of  tlie  annual  value  of 
100/.,  and  a  personal  estate  worth  600/.  The  intention 
of  tliis  bequest  was,  according  to  the  will,  "  that  some 
good  trade  may  be  devised  for  setting  of  the  youth,  and 
other  idle  persons,  to  work,  as  shall  lie  thought  most  con- 
venient, whereby  some  profit  may  arise  t**  the  lieiiefit  of 
the  said  city,  and  relief  of  those  who  are  jMist  work."  A 
cloth  manufactory  was  therefore  established,  which  fur- 
nished employment  to  several  hundred 'persons,  but  this 
has  totally  failed.  A  large  cotton  manufactory  was 
likewise  established ;  but  the  two  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1804,  and  never  rebuilt.  There  are, 
however,  manufactories  of  stuff  and  carpets,  and  for 
spinning  and  combing  wool,  a  hat  manufactory,  two 
iron-foundries,  and  a  brass-foundry.  The  fairs  for 
cattle  and  horses  are  celebrated.  Various  charitable 
bequests  have  been  made  to  the  poor  of  the  city. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  Durham  is  a 
hospital,  founded  by  Bishop  I'udsey  in  1180,  for  sixty- 
five  poor  lepers ;  a  master,  and  other  officers.  The 
ancient  buildings,  though  partly  destroyed  by  the  Scots, 
have  been  repaired  and  restored  at  different  periods,  and 
the  body  of  the  chapel  as  it  still  exists  is  supposed  to  bo 
as  ancient  as  the  foundation.  It  is  lighted  by  three 
narrow  windows,  under  circular  arches,  and  ornamented 
with  small  round  pilasters,  belted  and  capitallcd  like 
those  in  the  east  jiart  of  the  cathedral.  This  hospital 
was  originally  intended  to  receive  both  male  and  female 
lepers,  each  sex  having  their  respective  houses,  and  the 
men  being  permitted  to  elect  a  prior,  the  women  a 
prioress.  "  Each  leper  was  to  have  a  loaf  and  a  g.-illon 
of  beer  daily  ;  three  days  in  the  week  flesh  meat,  and  four 
days,  fish  ;  so  that  one  dish  of  meat,  fish,  cheese,  or  butter 
should  serve  two  ;  but  on  great  day*  two  were  to  lie  pro- 
vided, particularly  on  Quadragesima-day,  when  they  were 
allowed  fresh  salmon,  or  other  fish,  If  they  could  be  had, 
for  one  dish  ;  and  on  Micliaelmas-day  they  were  to  have 
geese,  a  goose  for  every  four.  They  wen'  allowed  yeiu-ly 
three  yards  of  woollen  cloth,  russet  or  white,  six  yards  of 
linen,  and  six  yards  of  canvas,  with  other  necessaries,  as 
trusses  of  straw  and  bundles  of  reels,  with  four  yule  logs 
for  the  vigils  of  our  Saviour." 

In  1434,  the  leprosy  being  nearly  eradicated  in  this 
country,  a  change  was  made  in  the  institution,  and  two 
lejicrs  only,  "  if  they  could  be  found,"  were  directed  to 
be  admitted  upon  the  establishment.  To  these  were 
added  thirteen  poor  people,  "  to  be  provided  with  meat 
and  drink  of  ten-pence  value  every  week,  or  ten-pence  in 
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ready  monpy,  al  tlioir  own  option  ;  an<l  linve  yearly  the 
8UII1  of  six  iinilliii(?9  iiiul  eij,'lit-ptMico  for  fuel  iind  clotheii." 

Ill  1384  mi  att  passed  for  iiicorporatiiij,'  tin-  brctlircn 
and  their  mtcccHsors  as  tiie  Master  and  Hrethnn  of 
Christ's  HospiUl,  in  Sherborne,  near  Durham.  The 
iii-bretiiren  are  now  fifteen  in  nunibrr,  and  arc  each 
accommodated  with  a  neat  room,  sufficient  whoh'sorac 
diet,  a  suit  of  clothes  annually,  and  forty  thillinjfs  in 
money ;  tho  out-brethren,  who  aro  also  fifteen,  arc 
allowed  a  similar  sum.  Tho  present  master  is  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester. 

About  a  mile  from  the  city  stand  the  remains  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  (J lies.  Of  the  monastic  buildinps  once 
existing  here,  only  a  massive  gateway,  with  pointed  arch 
and  groined  roof,  existii.  The  hospital  was  founded  by 
Halpli  riainbard,  bishop  of  Durham,  in  1 1 1 2.  The  church 
as  well  as  the  hospital  were  sacked  and  destroyed  in  less 
than  tliirty  years  after  this  period,  by  William  Comyn, 
the  Scottish  intruder  on  this  sec.  Tho  second  founder, 
Trclatc  Hugh,  in  his  charter  ordains  that  the  hospital 
shall  consist  of  a  master  and  thirteen  brethren,  six  of 
whom  shall  be  chaplains,  to  pray  for  tho  soul  of  Bishop 
Hugh  and  Bishop  Ilalph  (the  first  founder).  The 
seventh  brother  was  to  be  steward ;  the  eighth,  keeper 
of  the  tan-yard;  the  ninth,  baker;  the  tenth,  miller; 
the  eleventh,  granger;  the  twelfth,  keeper  of  the  stock; 
and  tlie  thirteenth,  receiver  and  attorney-general,  for 
transacting  all  matters  of  the  house  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  sick  brethren  were  to  be  removed  to  the  infirmary. 
The  chaplains  were  to  have  new  boots  twice  in  the  year. 
The  house  was  to  be  free  of  loll ;  the  brethren  were  to 
have  pasture  for  their  cattle,  wood  for  fuel  and  building, 
and  pannage  of  mast  and  acorn  for  their  hogs,  from 
Bishop  Hugh's  forest.  He  also  gave  them  a  lead-mine, 
to  cover  their  church  of  St.  Mary  and  All-Saints,  and 
their  infirmary ;  an  iron-mine  in  Rookhope,  to  supply 
the  iron-work  of  their  carts  and  wains.  They  also  had 
leave  "  that  their  dogs  there  and  at  their  vaccary  in 
Wcardalc  shall  not  have  tlieir  furo-foot  amputiUcd*  ;  but 
only  the  shepherds  shall  lead  them  in  leashes,  to  guaid 
their  cattle  from  the  wolves." 

The  charters  (says  Mr.  Surtees)  carry  us  back  to  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  a  remote  age,  when  few  of  the  neces- 
saries or  luxuries  of  life  were  ncijuircd  by  the  easy  means 
of  an  established  metallic  currency,  but  each  householil  and 
each  estahlishmcnl  deuenileil  fur  very  existence  on  its  own 
peculiar  resources  ;  when  the  difteient  departments  of  art 
and  labour  were  not  distributed  as  now  fur  the  mutual  con- 
Tcnience  of  all,  but  each  isolated  e>tablishinout  contained 
its  own  artisans  of  every  necessary  order. 

By  a  grant  of  Robert  Corbet,  the  house  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  large  district  on  the  wild  borders  of  the 
Darwent.  There  tliey  reared  herds  of  cattle  and  fed 
droves  of  swine,  whilst  at  home  they  had  their  store- 
house for  grain,  their  larders  for  salted  provisions,  and 
their  tan-yard  for  the  hides.  Their  lead  and  their  iron 
they  brought  from  NVeardale. 

Lands  and  livings  from  successive  benefactors  were 
continually  swelling  the  rcveimes  of  the  hospital ;  but 
they  suffered  severely  during  the  period  when  Robert 
Bruce  avenged  the  injuries  of  Scotland  by  repeated 
successful  invasions  of  the  bishopric.  The  hospital  of 
St.  tides  was  burned  in  130G,  and  amongst  other  losses 
the  evidence  room  was  consumed  in  the  flames,  with  all 
the  charters  of  the  house.  Bishop  Kellow,  as  the  only 
means  of  remedving  the  evil,  issued  a  commission  to 
inquire  what  lands  the  hospital  held,  and  by  what  rents 
and  services,  on  the  dav  of  the  fire.  A  goodly  list  of 
charters  was  proved  before  the  jurors,  and  the  whole 
record  of  the  same  was  exemplified  on  the  chancery 
rolls  of  Bishop  Nevill. 

After  the  surrender,  Henry  VHI.  granted  the  hos- 
pital, with  its  immense  possessions,  to  Sir  William  Paget 
and  Richard  Cock. 

•  It  w,is  a  barburouN  prori^tiuu  of  tho  Norman  Forest  Lairs,  that  ovory 
dog  krpt  in  chaM  or  furest  slioulil  liavs  tho  fowJwt  mumed,  lo  preveut 
his  chasing  the  game 
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— bUAllU.<<  TuiUIKft'l 


In  a  single  hour  you  may  discover  whether  a  man  has  good 
sense ;  but  it  will  require  many  years  to  ducover  whellier 
he  has  good  temper. 

Ci.KUKt«rr  to  the  wicked  is  often  an  injury  to  the  good. 


If  learning  were  banished  from  Uie  earth,  there  would,  not- 
withstanding, be  few  men  who  would  think  tbemselre* 
ignorant. 

I.vsTRrcTiON  is  only  profitable  to  those  who  are  capable  of 
receiving  it.  Bring  an  ass  to  Mecca,  and  it  will  still  return 
an  ass. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  national  reformation  will  begin 
with  national  distress. — Rees'  Q/clopcedia. 


An  excuse  is  woi-se  and  more  terrible  tlian  a  lie ;  for  an 
excuse  is  a  lie  guarded. — Swift. 


Two  kinds  of  men  labour  in  vain :  they  who  get  riches,  and 
do  not  enjoy  them,  or  apply  them ;  and  they  who  learn 
wisdom,  and  do  not  practise  it. 


Ax  opinion  received  or  maintained  without  proper  regard  io 
the  arguments  which  may  prove  it  true,  is  a  prejudice; 
whether  the  opinion  be  true  or  false.  In  most  cases  preju- 
dices are  opinions  which,  on  some  account,  men  are  pleased 
with,  independently  of  any  conviction  of  their  truth  ;  and 
which,  tbei-cfore,  they  are  afraid  to  examine,  lest  they 
should  find  them  to  be  false.  Prejudices,  then,  are  unn'«- 
sonable  judgments,  forme<l  or  held  under  the  iiitliience  of 
some  other  motive  than  the  love  of  truth. — Elemmli  oj 
Thought. 

HisTORT,  instead  of  supplying  us  only  with  the  know- 
ledge of  facts,  may  give  us  a  farther  insight  into  the  human 
heart,  and  furnish  many  useful  observations  in  regard  to 
our  conduct  in  life,  if  wc  accustom  ourselves  to  seek  tho 
remote  causes  of  great  events,  and  trace  to  their  source  the 
secret  springs  of  action,  which  will  often  be  found  far  dif- 
ferent from  what,  at  first  sight,  they  appear  to  hate  been. 


Man*  is  an  animal,  formidable  both  from  his  passions  and  his 
reason ;  his  passi.ins  often  urging  hira  to  great  evils,  and  his 
rc4ison  furnishing  means  to  achieve  them.  To  train  th'« 
animal,  and  make  him  amenable  to  order,  to  inure  him  to  a 
sense  of  justice  and  virtue,  to  withhold  him  from  ill  courses 
by  fear,  and  to  encourage  him  in  his  duty  by  ho|M>s;  in 
short,  to  fashion  and  model  him  for  socioty,  bath  been  the 
aim  of  civil  and  religious  institutions,  and,  in  all  times,  tho 
endeavour  of  good  and  wise  men.  The  aptest  method  for 
attaining  this  end  hath  l)cen  always  judged  a  proper  ciluca- 
tiou, — Bisuor  Berkelkv. 
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THE  ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY. 
I. 

INHiiWiJ  Aravh  tmtfie  tak«  hy  *  liqoU  lir, 
(TiMt  «inrl*M  paw«r,  oMoa  •rccrwlMn, 
B«iMC«a— aahkl    ThaafoIUbriuibmk: 
Aai  wiU  mniiifcm  Mrth'i  bundtfioM  dulw: 
Or  4yfaM  had-vindi  laO  ih*  appcowh  of  noni: 
Or  MJViwm*  kn  dw  «r>Hii(  can :      . 
Or  aaki  bdI  eadvt,  boB  lb>  Mrth  opton, 
U.|»a.lnu.) 

:    TtauiaaptlM, 

Tlw  piaten  nuh«  in  ill  i 
Tht  nuMtniw*  «h«.  tbt  i 


^^rr^ 


Fig.  I.    Longitadinal  leelion  of  the  Vacuum  Pipe,  and  side 
view  of  the  Driving  Carri&ge  attached  to  the  Piston. 

Ye».  it  was  the  rush  of  tlic  experimental  train  on  the 
Dalkey  At!"  .oli.rlr  Railway,  in  its  up-hill  flight!  for 
we  must  ;i'  <•  that  sixty  miles  an  hour,  inclusive 

of  the  tinu  i  for  the  pipe,  and  the  passengers,  to 

recover  their  breath,  is  at  least  a  little  like  flying ;  more 
r«--riaily  when,  as  in  this  case,  there  is  no  apparent 
'  :ianical  motive  power.  But  we  can  assure  the 
rt'uiiiT  that  if  his  ideas  of  railway  travelling  have  been 
confined  to  twenty  Or  thirty  miles  an  hour,  with  a 
rroaning,  hissing,  locomotive,  it  is  now  time  for  him  to 
look  out  for  the  schoolmaster,  abroad  or  at  home,  and 
to  take  some  lessons  in  aerial  philosophy.  He  has  per- 
haps seen  a  rope  of  wire — mav  have  been  attached  to  a 
rope  of  hemp — has  heard  at  least  of  a  rope  of  sand — 
but  if  he  will  pass  over  to  the  green  Sister  Isle  of  the 
ocean,  he  shall  be  drawn  from  Kingstown  to  Dalkey  l)y 
a  rope  of  air.  'Tis  a  veritable  fact,  and  no  Irish  bull ; 
and  we  hope  events  will  soon  prove  that  it  is  no  Irish 
blunder. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  the  ingenious  pro- 
ject, devised  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  for  con- 
necting the  great  metropolis  with  that  summer  resort 
of  fa-h!nn:ible  metropolitans,  Brighton,  by  means  of  an 
pe  or  tunnel,  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit 
carriages.     This  tunnel  being  made   smooth 
and   the  first  vehicle  fitting  tolerably  close  ; 
the   pipe   was   partially  exhausted   of  air,   in 
'riiu  of  carriages  ;  supposing,  secondly,  that 
'  .  »as   of  sufficient   strength  to  withstand  the 

(\t.rnal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  and  supposing, 
th:i(ily,  that  the  public  were  willing  to  patronize  so 
novel  a  mode  of  transit,  why  then  it  was  quite  clear,  (to 
the  mind  of  the  >.r.,;,.nt„r.)  that  his  imprisoned  London- 
ers might  ven,'  •  ■  along  through  this  capacious 

I,, I...   „.-   .,,,,,.  1 „   v,4>ul(l  soon   be   liberated    on  the 

ton. 
1  w  V.  ,„, ,   i.,.'  feasibility  of  such  a  scheme,  by  cxperi- 
mer.ts   on   a   lilliputian   scale,  was   a  task   of  very  easy 

"~ •      hment.     In  this  case,  however,  as  in  thousands 

the   public  were  not  able  to  reciprocate  the 
•      '    ■    ;  ■  •\  !  '.  ''  ■    projector,  of  its  practical  utility, 
c-r  .■  ■    .<  MireS. 

li'i"  !•  of  the  pressure  of  the 

atmo';  for  the  fratnit  of  passen- 

gers on    r .,      I    ■  .    ■.  '<.      To  the 

sister  I«laii.  :aced  it  to 

:»  are  not  to  be 
'    the  imp«»l!ing 


'  and    however    improl>Bble    V'ailniitf  « 

'•  I  may  now  appear,  we  must  yet  concede 

to  ii  liic  luent  of  ingenuity :  it  was  a  step  towards  the 


accomplishment  of  that  which  has  assumed  a  practicable 
shape  undt-r  the  hands  of  Clegg  and  Saniuda. 

It  is  well  understood  that  near  the  earth's  surface  the 
atmosphere  exerts  a  pressure  eoual  to  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  pounds  ou  the  square  mch,  varying  of  course 
with  the  varied  weight  indicated  by  the  mercurial 
column  of  the  barometer ;  and  that  the  pressure  is 
equally  exerted  in  all  directions.  It  is  this  force  that 
raises  the  water  in  a  common  pump,  and  supports  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  of  a  barometer.  And  the  school- 
boy who  places  his  moistened  leather  sucker  upon  a 
stone,  is  but  calling  into  exercise  the  same  power,  that 
power  which  propelled  the  liquid  aliment  from  its  source, 
when,  entering  upon  the  stage  of  life,  and  untaught  save 
by  an  innate  philosophy,  he  first  applied  his  little  vacuum 
engine  to  his  mother's  breast. 

SVhen,  in  the  now  so  oft  repeated  pneumatic  experi- 
ment, we  place  the  hand  on  the  exhausted  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  it  is  this  same  pressure  which  prevents  our 
removing  it ;  and  were  we,  for  the  ordinary  glass 
receiver,  to  substitute  an  iron  pipe  with  a  moveable 
piston,  we  should  find  that  the  piston  would  be  forcibly 
drawn  or  propelled  into  the  pipe.  Now  as  the  air 
presses  equally  in  all  directions,  upwards,  downwards, 
and  laterally,  the  piston  would  pass  along  the  pipe> 
whether  it  were  a  vertical  or  a  horizontal  one. 

The  unscientific  reader  will  by  this  time  perceive  that 
if  an  air-tight  pipe  of  sufiicient  capacity  were  laid  down 
on  a  road  (say  a  mile  in  length),  and  at  one  end  of  this 
pipe  was  a  large  air-pump  capable  of  rapidly  withdrawing 
the  air,  and  at  the  opposite  end  was  a  piston  working  in 
the  pipe,  with  a  rope  a  mile  in  length  attached  to  the 
piston  at  one  extremity,  and  at  the  other  to  a  train  of 
carriages,  which  would  of  course  be  a  mile  from  the 
pipe  ;  if  the  air  was  then  pumped  out  of  the  pipe,  the 
atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  piston  would  drive  it  along 
the  tube,  and  the  carriages  would  be  drawn  after  it. 
But  in  practice  this  plan  would  not  be  available. 

It  still  remained  for  some  one  to  overcome  the  difli- 
cultv,  and  to  discover  a  plan  by  which  the  piston  and 
the  carriages  might  be  made  to  travel  in  company,  ns 
the  small  lube  or  socket  inside  a  common  pencil-case, 
into  which  we  fasten  the  cedar  pencil,  moves  with  the 
fingers  that  slide  the  pencil  backwards  and  forwards 
along  the  case. 

With  this  object  it  was  proposed  to  employ  pipes  with 
lateral  openings,  by  means  of  which  a  connecting-rod 
might  be  attached  to  the  piston  and  the  carriages:  and 
it  was  thought  that,  with  a  rope  for  a  cover  to  this 
opening,  a  sufficient  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  tube 
could  be  obtained  for  practical  purposes.  This  also  was 
n  failure ;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  present  patentees, 
Messrs.  Clegg  and  Samuda,  to  bring  into  practical 
operation  as  a  railway  motive  power,  that  atmospheric 
pressure,  with  the  existence  and  the  force  of  which  we 
had  so  long  been  familiar. 

We  l>elieve  the  experiment  was  first  tried,  some  three 
or  four  years  ago,  on  a  portion  of  the  West  London 
Railway  at  Wormwood  Scrubbs.  A  series  of  cast-iron 
pipes,  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  extending  half  a  mile 
in  length,  was  laid  down ;  and  though  neither  the  pipe 
nor  the  rails  were  in  good  order,  yet  on  a  gradient  of 
about  1  in  115,  and  with  an  exhaustion  that  indicated  a 
pressure  on  the  piston  of  about  nine  pounds  to  the  square 
mch,  a  load  of  goods  weighing  several  tons  was  pro- 
pelled at  more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour  ;  and  a  speed 
was  attained,  during  some  of  the  experiments,  of  thirty 
to  forty  miles,  with  a  steam-engine  to  work  the  pump 
that  was  quite  inadequate  to  the  work. 

These  experiments  were  di-cidedly  encouraging;  and 
eventually  tnc  (lovernment  agreed  to  advance  a  loan  to 
the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway  Company,  for  en- 
abling them  to  construct  a  line  on  tin?  pneumatic  prin- 
ciple from  Kingstown  to  Dalkey,  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile  and  three-quarters.     The  various  opposing  diffi- 
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culties  havo  boen  overcome ;  and  the  line  wai  ready  for 
the  transit  of  passenger*  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

Keferrinp  af^aiu  to  our  illustration  of  the  pcncil-rasc, 
the  small  sorkct  may  be  called  the  )>iHti)n,  and  the  lin)f<'r 
may  be  considered  as  the  dmwini^  carriage — with  this 
difffrence,  that  the  finf^ers  in  the  one  case  move  the 
socket;  in  the  other  case  the  power  is  reverted)  and  the 
piston  (or  socket)  moves  the  carriaf^e  (or  tinfi^ers). 

The  vacuum  pipe,  which  is  the  distinf^uishin)!^  charac- 
teristic of  this  railway,  is  about  fifteen  inches  internal 
diameter :  it  is  of  cast-iron,  united  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  gas  or  water  pipes  in  our  streets,  and  is  laid  in 
the  centre  between  the  two  rails.  A  simple  cutter  is 
passed  through  the  pipes  when  they  come  out  of  the 
foundry  sand  ;  and  being  raised  to  the  temperature  of 
melting  talluw,  a  mop  dipped  in  this  material  is  passed 
through  them,  and  being  followed  by  a  wooden  piston, 
the  inside  becomes  coated  with  a  thin  surface  of  tallow, 
which  soon  acquires  considerable  hardness ;  so  that 
prnctically  tlie  travelling  piston  moves  in  a  tube  of 
tallow,  and  this  method  is  found  very  effectual  in  pre- 
venting .Ttmospheric  leakage.  On  the  top  of  the  tube  is 
a  narrow  opening,  extending  the  whole  length,  which  is 
closed  with  a  vnlve  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
tube  air-tight  when  required.  This  valve  is  a  continu- 
ous flap  of  leather,  on  the  upper  and  under  sides  of 
wl-.ieh  are  riveted  plates  of  iron,  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lower  plate  being  so  shaped  as  to  form,  when  the  valve 
is  closed,  a  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  pipe ; 
the  uppei  plate  and  the  leather  being  both  a  little  wider 
than  the  opening  or  "  slot,"  and  made  to  extend  over  it 
on  each  side.  This  continuous  valve  is  hinged  on  one 
side  to  a  projecting  rib ;  and  the  other  edge  falls  into  a 
groove  containing  a  mixture  of  wax  and  tallow,  which, 
when  melted,  seals  up  the  pipe,  and  makes  it  sufficiently 
air-tight  for  practical  working.  There  is  also  a  con- 
trivance, called  the  weather-valve,  for  protecting  the 
apparatus  from  the  weather. 

A  reference  to  fig.  2,  which  is  a  cross  section  of  the 
pipe  when  closed,  will  assist  the  reader  in  comprehend- 
ing its  structure. 


Fig.  2.    Transverse  section  of  the  npper  part  of  the  Vacuum 
Pipe  when  the  valves  are  closed. 

A  A  l!,  (he  air-tigtit  vulvc; 
11  ttifi  wrathpT  viilvi* ;  and 
C  the  cninpoMtiut)  of  itax  and  tallow,  or  other  saitablo  ingrctlients. 

In  a  second  article  on  this  magic  tube,  we  propose  to 
give  one  other  illustrative  engraving.  With  the  help  of 
this,  and  of  the  longitudinal  section  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  a  description  of  which  is  purposely  deferred,  we 
hope  to  make  the  working  of  the  apparatus  quite  intelli- 
gible to  the  general  reader. 


Tbk  vxg/  of  every  man  is  prophetic  of  the  end  of  that  man. 


It  is  a  mortification  to  human  wis<loni,  that  every  new 
discovery  only  serves  to  pi-ove  our  ignorance,  by  opening 
new  mysteries  which  elude  our  enquiry,  and  that  tliough 
the  means  of  investigation  are  iin])roved  d;iily  by  scietitific 
skill  and  industry,  there  still  remain  innumerid)lo  secrets, 
which  no  experiment  can  analyse,  not  any  theory  explain. 
— Basslet. 


ON  HOSPITALS. 

IV. 

Amoko  the  subjects  which  arrest  our  attention  in  con- 

sidering  the  Conti '  M ■■••i-  -re  those  of  them  in 

which  patients  ar>  ;  a  sum  of  money. 

There  are  several  uiiuiuuuiin  ,i,  uu',  kind  at  Paris;  and 
it  is  said  that  great  b<>nrfit  has  resulted  from  them  to  the 
classes  of  the  community  for  which  they  were  instituted. 
Of  these,  St.  Perine,  containing  175  beds,  instituted  in 
1801,  is  the  most  important.  Persons  of  either  sex,  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  sixty,  are  admitted  at  the  an- 
nual sum  of  twenty-four  pounds.  It  is  an  excellent 
resource  for  small  proprietors,  employes,  and  others  of 
limited  means,  who  do  not  wish  to  become  a  burden  to 
their  friends.  They  may  commence  paying  the  sub- 
scription by  advance  at  the  age  of  forty,  or  may  pur- 
chase the  annuity  for  a  fixed  sum.  Ihe  Hospice  de 
Itochefoucauld  is  for  a  lower  degree  of  persons,  where 
they  pay  from  eight  to  ten  pounds.  The  Hospice  dei 
Menages  admits  GS'2  persons.  'ITie  best  chambers  are 
reserved  for  married  couples,  at  a  hundred  and  twenty 
])ounds  per  annum.  Kightv  beds  are  reserved  for  the 
destitute  who  can  prove  they  have  lived  man  and  wife 
for  twenty  years.  One  hundred  small  chambers  are 
appropriated  to  widows  or  widowers,  at  sixty  pounds 
per  annum  ;  while  others  are  received  for  forty  pounds. 
In  Paris  there  are  also  two  Maisons  de  Santi,  where 
persons  of  too  limited  means  to  remain  in  lodgings 
during  their  illness,  and  yet  not  willing  to  resort  to  a 
common  hospital,  are  received.  The  number  accommo- 
dated is  200.  A  daily  sum  is  requiretl  from  all ; 
namely,  for  a  bed  in  the  public  room,  two  shillings  per 
diem,  and  for  a  private  room  four  shillings  or  five  shil- 
lings per  day.  This  includes  diet,  medical  attendance, 
and  other  expenses. 

In  the  various  provincial  hospitals  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, those  of  the  patients  who  are  in  a  condition  to 
pay  a  small  sum  towards  their  maintenance,  do  so;  at 
Strasburgh,  about  sixty  out  of  five  hundred  thus  con- 
tribute, and  at  Lyons  a  better  class  of  patients  are  ad- 
mitted on  the  same  conditions.  At  Berne,  those  who 
can  pay  a  small  sum  are  received  into  an  adjoining 
building,  which  aJso  contains  a  department  for  lodging 
mechanics  and  strangers  on  their  passage  through  the 
town,  of  whom  sometimes  three  hundred  have  been 
accommodated  on  one  night.  There  is  another  ward 
reserved  for  servants  who  can  pay  a  certain  sum. 

In  the  general  hospital  of  Vienna  there  are  also  two 
classes  of  patients — gratuitous  and  paying.  For  a  florin 
a  day  an  individual  has  a  room  to  himself;  and  if  the 
accommodation  be  less  the  price  is  much  diminished. 
At  Milan  and  Naples,  wards  are  reserved  where  the 
patients  pay  two  francs  a  day  ;  and  at  St.  Petersburgh 
the  nobles  pay  a  certain  sum  for  each  serf  while  in  the 
hospital.  An  institution  has  been  established  near  the 
Regent's  Park,  London,  upon  the  plan  of  the  Mauons 
de  Smite,  at  Paris ;  and  judging  from  the  great  good 
these  have  effected  in  the  latter  city,  it  is  probable  it 
will  supply  a  want  felt  to  exist  among  some  respectable, 
though  not  wcalthv  classes  of  society. 

At  the  French  hospitals  another  arrangement  exists, 
which  wo  could  wish  to  see  introduced  into  our  own, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  convalescent  wards;  or  still 
better,  if,  as  at  the  general  hospital  of  Vienna,  a  separate 
building  for  the  convalescent  patients  could  be  erected. 

If  we  find  something  to  admire,  and  even  to  imitate, 
in  the  foreign  establishments,  we  cannot  bestow  our 
approval  when  speaking  of  their  Foundling  Hospitals. 
Some  of  these  institutions  are  of  immense  extent,  as 
those  of  Paris,  Milan,  Moscow,  and  Su  Petersburgh  j 
this  last  containing  four  or  five  thousand  infants.  The 
two  extremes  have  been  tried ;  for,  in  ancient  times,  the 
barbarous  abandonment  of  children  was  not  punishable, 
and  in  modem  times  all  brought  to  the  doors  of  the 
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hofpiuls  h.ivi'  lii^en  r«ce!r«d.  It  i«  difficult  to  »ay  which 
of  ihfse  I  -  is  the  most  injurious,  although  tho 

nio;it-(r<    ii.„ ^    thorn   are  widely    ilifforent.     This 

ready  roccplion  of  foundlinfr*  hai  produced  a  lax  mora- 
lity. '"  •...-.-•........  the  reckless  iucurriup,  and  heart- 
lets  'if  maternal  responsibility — to  the 
seveimi;  1.1  ill..-,  ii.-s  between  mother  and  child,  which 
the  very  brute  creation  teaches  us  to  respect ;   while,  by 

the  r •■in  of  voun^  children  which  it  renders  un- 

avoi'  is  become  itself  a  frightful  source  for  the 

<it  infantile  disease  and  mortality.  M.  Ue- 
•  Chateauneuf  states  (Annates  (fllygeine, 
\  oi.  .\.\i.).  that  Wtwetn  the  years  1824  and  1833  there 
were  received  into  the  French  foundlinp  hospitals 
452,000  infants.  During  the  ten  years  there  died  in 
the  hospital  4G,000,  and  at  nurse  151,750 — in  all 
198,505.  There  were  127,000  received  in  1837,  at  an 
expense,  as  he  calculates,  of  eleven  million  francs. 
Since  that  period  we  believe  the  French  frovernment 
have  determined  on  abolishing  this  indiscriminate  ad- 
mission. 

One  important  feature  connected  with  hospitals  is 
i;;'irrlyof  modern  origin;  we  mean,  the  attaching  me- 
li.i  il  schools  to  them.  This  is  of  such  vitil  importance 
to  the  communitv,  that  even  wore  hospitals  worthless 
on  every  other  ground  thev  should  be  sustained  on  this 
account  alone.  Yet,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the 
interests  or  comforts  of  the  occupants  suffer  for  the 
sake  of  this  advantage  which  society  at  large  derives 
from  these  institutions.  No  one,  at  all  acquainted  with 
hospitals,  is  ignorant  that  the  superintendence  by  the 
medical  students  insures  a  much  more  satisfactory  car- 
rying out  of  the  views  of  the  medical  officers  than  would 
otherwise  take  place;  while  these  latter,  acting  in  the 
presence  of  a  body  of  persons,  able  and  willing  to  cri- 
ticize their  proceedings,  receive  the  highest  stimulus 
possible  to  the  due  discharge  of  their  duty.         J.  C. 


Sixcc,  of  desirva,  some  are  natural  and  necessary;  others 
natnnil,  bat  not  necessary ;  and  others  neither  natural  nor 
neeeaiary,  but  the  offspring  of  a  wronf;  ju<Ii;mcnt;  it  must 

be  th"     '■■ '  tcmpemnce  to  gratify  tlie  first  clnsa,  as  far 

a«  n:i'  s;  to  ri'Strnin  tlio  sucund  within  the  bounds 

of  nv< .iiid  as  to  the  third,  resolutely  to  oppose,  and 

if  possible  entirely  repress  them. — Hhlofy  of  Philosophy. 


Thb  beauty  of  sunset,  in  n  fine  nutuninnl  evening,  seems 
almost  incnii.il.lr  i.f  acMition  from  any  eiri-umstance.  The 
various  ail  'luurin?  of  the  cloudrf,  the  soft  light  of 

the  sun,  tl.  ■  rich  a  glow  to  every  ol)ji>ct  on  which 

it  falls,  the  JiiiiK  but  mellow  gha<les  with  whicli  it  is  con- 
Imstwl.  niid  the  calm  and  deep  n-poso  that  seems  to  steal 
1  '■lal  nature,  form  altogetliir  a  scone,  which  serves, 

j  Iter  than  any  olhi-r  in  the  world,  to  satiate  the 

ii  ;  yet  there  is  no  man  who  does  not 

k''  i'lii  this  fine  scenv  is  capable  of 

I  •  -re  of  the  evening  bell.     In 

^  I  of  this  most  pirturcs<|ue 

I  t  ill  the  aJilitional  imuKes 

which   are   thii  the    imagination?    images, 

inilc-d,   of  nic-1 1  .Uu'M,    but    which   still   are 

]  ncl  wliicli  iK-rve  iihmiI  wondcrfnily  to  accord  with 

I  .11  and  pi-nnirc  state  of  the  mind,  which  in  almost 

irruiilibly  produced  by  Uiis  fiiscinating  scene. — Alison. 

T  '..It  devote  tl  -to   the   peaceful    study    of 

I  served  s  j  who  confinncd  his  opinion 

bv   iiK  I  xampic)  li  n  •  :;:■:.    I- iiiptatioii  to  '  '       'it 

upon  the  temp<-«t''"i^  >■"•  i  if  .iinirioii;  they  «  v 

'-  ' -'  '■•■!•■•  Iiv  liif  m..r,-  1  •     -  ''  ■  ,,,  11,0 

-  of  those  ard(  1  t  con- 

Iiiii  ■    bill,    |ii;i  :i    their 

I    1        ■  I  It  them  the 

:ii.y    s.  1-   1..  ,  l.iy  towards 

aii  iirr  pruduclious.— CuviB*. 

''  ■     ■     ,       ■  •'■.•cted; 

11,  and 
*r.  >ua>  i,v  (jivfi  uirgeiy  lo  inosc  wuo  seek  il,— i.'.iwrK«. 


GROUNDICK. 

II. 

In  a  late  article  we  gave  some  instances  in  which  it  has 
been  observed  that  in  several  rivers  of  our  own  coun- 
try, ice  begins  to  form  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  at 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Evidence  of  the  same  fact 
has  been  also  furnished  in  the  rivers  of  other  countries; 
and  M.  Ar.igo  has  collected  this  evidence  with  a  view 
to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  He  remarks, 
that  if  the  formation  of  ice  in  the  beds  of  rivers  has 
only  appeared  recently  as  an  established  fact  in  scien- 
titic  works,  it  is  because  their  authors  generally  copy 
from  each  other,  each  neglecting  what  his  predecessor 
neglected;  and  because  acidemical  collections,  in  wliich 
many  treasures  remained  concealed,  are  very  seldom 
consulted. 

It  ap]>ears  that,  in  many  cases,  those  large  bodies  of 
ice  which  arc  carried  down  by  rivers  towards  the  sea, 
and  in  their  passage  become  arrested  by  bridges,  or 
other  obstacles  (thus  often  causing  fatal  accidents),  are 
actually  fonned  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  though 
they  afterwards  become  disengaged  from  it  and  rise  to 
the  surface.  Evidence  of  this  has  been  furnished  from 
so  many  quarters,  that  it  will  be  difficult  any  longer  to 
doubt  that  this  phenomenon,  strange  though  it  be,  is 
not  of  common  occurrence.  "" 

M.  Beaun,  a  bailiff  at  Weld  Wilhelmsburgh,  on  the 
Elbe,  published  in  1 788,  many  dissertations,  in  which 
the  existence  of  ice  on  the  bottom  of  a  river  is  esta- 
blished, either  by  his  own  observations  or  by  the  unani- 
mous declarations  of  fishermen,  procured  after  a  most 
careful  investigation.  The  fishermen  asserted  that 
during  the  cold  days  in  autumn,  long  before  the  appear- 
ance of  ice  on  the  surface  of  the  river,  the  nets  which 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  were  covered  with  such 
a  quantity  of  grund-eis  that  they  drew  them  up  with 
great  difficulty ;  also,  that  the  baskets  which  are  used 
for  catching  eels,  on  being  brought  up  to  the  surface, 
were  often  encrusted  with  ice;  that  anchors  which  had 
been  lost  during  the  summer,  again  appeared  in  the 
following  winter,  being  raised  up  by  the  ascensive 
force  of  the  ice  at  the  bottom  which  had  covered  them; 
that  this  ice  raised  up  the  large  stones  to  which  the 
buoys  were  attached  by  chains,  and  occasioned  tho 
greatest  inconvenience  by  displacing  these  useful  signals. 

These  various  observations  were  confirmed  by  lieauii 
on  his  own  authority.  He  discovered  experimentally, 
that  hemp,  wool,  hair,  moss  in  particular,  and  the  bark 
of  trees,  are  bodies  which  on  being  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  water,  are  very  speedily  covered  with  ice.  He  states 
that  various  nietala  do  not  possess  this  property  in  the 
same  degree;  that  tin  occupies  the  first  rank, — iron  the 
last. 

Some  interesting  observations  on  the  ground-ice  of 
the  Siberian  rivers  were  mnde  by  Mr.  Weitz,  superior 
officer  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Mining  Corp.",  and  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  (Jeographical  Society.  We 
find  them  in  the  sixth  volume  of  their  Joufnal.  It 
apiH-ars  that  in  traversing  the  rapid  rivers  of  the  north 
at  the  beginning  of  winter,  this  gentleman  was  led  par- 
ticularly to  notice  the  formation  of  grouiid-ice  These 
rivers  flow  with  great  rapidity  over  a  sandy  or  stony 
bed,  and  notwithstmding  the  duration  and  intensity  of 
the  cold,  and  the  abundance  of  snow,  they  continue  to 
flow,  bearing  along  vast  quantities  of  floating  ice 
brought  from  their  source,  and  augmented  by  what  it 
detached  from  the  sides,  as  also  by  what  rises  from  the 
bottom.  The  Kann  is  a  river  of  this  kind;  it  takes  its 
rise  in  a  branch  of  the  Siansk  mountains,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  Jenesei,  forty  versts  from  Kranojarsk. 
Mr.  Weitz  traversed  this  river  in  November,  after 
much  hard  frost,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  formation  of  ice  at  the  bottom.  The  ice  was  in 
long  prismatic  and  pyramidal  crystals,  collected  some- 
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t'mips  into  large  masses,  reposing  on  the  bottom.  Tlie 
great  traiispareury  of  these  rivers  mmle  the  ice  at  tlic 
depth  of  t'oiirteeii  feet  quite  evident.  It  had  a  greeni.ili 
tinge,  and  looked  not  unlike  moss.  Sometimes  it 
became  detached  from  the  bottom,  and  on  rising  to  the 
surface  it  soon  grew  more  compact  by  contact  with  the 
cold  air,  niul  floated  away  with  the  other  flakes.  It 
fre(|uenlly  happens  that  these  pieces,  in  rising  from  the 
bottom,  bring  up  with  them  sand  and  stones,  which  are 
thus  transported  by  tlie  current.  Arrived  at  those 
parts  of  the  river  where,  from  the  very  little  slope  of 
the  bed,  the  motion  of  the  water  is  slow,  and  where 
the  surface  is  sometimes  frozen  over,  these  floating 
masses  collect,  rub  against  each  other,  and  get  fixed; 
whence  the  inhabitants  affirm  that  the  river  first  freezes 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  stream,  and  that  from 
thence  the  congelation  proceeds  upwards  till  it  reaches 
the  higher  and  most  rapid  parts.  Others  assert  that, 
where  the  water  is  shallow  the  ice  begins  to  form  at  the 
bottom,  and  increases  upwards  by  degrees  till  it  gains 
the  surface;  thus  forming  a  barrier  to  the  ice-mecrs 
that  come  down,  and  contributing  by  this  means  to  the 
congelation  of  the  surface  of  the  whole  river.  When 
the  thaw  sets  in,  the  ice  becon>ing  rotten,  lets  fall  the 
gravel  and  stones  in  places  far  distant  from  those  whence 
they  came. 

A  striking  example  of  the  formation  of  ground-ice  is 
mentioned  bv  the  Commander  Steenk,  of  Pillau.  On 
the  !)th  of  February,  I80G,  during  a  strong  south-east 
wind,  anil  a  temperature  a  little  exceeding  34°  I'ahr.,  a 
long  iron  chain,  to  which  the  buoys  of  the  fair-way  are 
fastened,  and  which  had  been  lost  sight  of  at  Schappels- 
wrack  in  a  depth  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet,  sud- 
denly made  its  appearance  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  swam  there;  it  was,  however,  completely  encrusted 
with  ice  to  the  thickness  of  several  feet.  Stones,  also, 
of  from  three  to  six  pounds' weight,  rose  to  the  surface; 
they  were  surrounded  with  a  thick  coat  of  ice.  A 
cable,  also,  three  and  a  half  inches  thick,  and  about 
thirty  fathoms  long,  which  had  been  lost  the  preceding 
summer  in  a  depth  of  thirty  feet,  again  made  its  appear- 
ance by  swinmiing  to  the  surface;  but  it  was  enveloped 
in  ice  to  the  thickness  of  two  feet.  On  the  same  day  it 
was  necessary  to  warp  the  ship  into  harbour  in  face  of 
an  east  wind;  the  anchor  used  for  the  purpose,  after  it 
had  rested  an  hour  at  the  bottom,  became  so  encrusted 
with  ice,  that  it  required  not  more  than  half  of  the 
usual  power  to  heave  it  up. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1816,  the  engineers  of 
bridges  and  roads,  residing  at  Strasburg,  saw  above  the 
bfidge  of  Kehl,  th.at  niuuy  parts  of  the  bed  of  the 
Hhine  were  covered  with  ice.  About  ten  o'clock,  a.m. 
this  ice  became  loose,  rose  to  the  surface,  and  floated. 
The  thermometer  in  the  open  air  stood  at  10°  Fahr.; 
the  water  in  the  river  at  every  depth  was  at  32".  The 
ice  at  the  bottom  was  only  fonned  in  places,  however, 
where  there  were  stones  and  angular  projections.  It 
was  spongy,  and  formed  of  ice  spicula.  The  overseers 
of  the  bridge  stated  that  it  never  appeared  on  the  sur- 
face until  after  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

During  the  winter  of  1823,  Professor  Merian  care- 
fully examined  the  bed  of  the  canal  of  St.  Alban,  which 
conveys  the  waters  of  the  Uirsc  through  the  town  of 
Bale.  The  stream  is  very  limpid  and  flows  rapidly. 
'The  bed  is  generally  covered  with  pebbles.  The  Pro- 
jfessor  noticed  that  wherever  the  bottom  exhibited  any 
projections,  there  was  a  small  piece  of  ice,  which  might 
have  been  supposed  at  a  distance  to  be  a  re-uniting  of 
tults  of  cotton.  This  ice  became  disengaged  from  the 
bottom  from  time  to  time,  and  floated  on  the  surface. 
It  had  all  the  appearance  of  the  grund-eis  of  the  Ger- 
man watermen. 

M.  Hugi,  president  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History 
at  Soleure,  observed  in  February,  1827,  a  multitude  of 
Urge  icy  tables  on  the  river  Aar.     These  were  continu- 


ally rising  from  the  bottom,  over  a  lurfaco  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  iiquare  feet,  and  the  phMn<im<>non 
lasted  for  a  couple  of  hours.     Two  years  ha 

witnessed  a  similar  occurrence.     On  thi-  1  .ru- 

ary,  182U,  at  luu-rise,  and  after  a    ^  1   m   tho 

temperature,  the  river  began  to  exhil'  is  pii-cc* 

of  floating  ice,  although  there  was  no  sign  of  frirzing 
on  the  surface,  either  along  tho  bank",  nr  in  thady 
places  where  the  water  was   calm.      I  it  could 

not  be  said  that  the  floating  masses  %V'  x-d  from 

tho  banks.      Nor  could   they  have  pr '■  irum  any 

large  sheet  of  ice  farther  up  the  rivir,  i..^  -■  .  hi/hcr 
up,  the  river  exhibited  hardly  any  ice.      1  kei 

of  ice  commenced   soon   to  riso   up  abovi    i ge  j 

towards  mid-day,  islands  of  ice  were  seen  forming  ia 
the  centre  of  the  river  ;  and  by  the  next  day  these  were 
twenty-three  in  number ;  the  largest  being  upwards  of 
two  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  They  were  surrounded 
with  open  water,  resisting  a  current  which  flowed  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  a  minute,  and  ex- 
tended over  a  space  of  one-eighth  of  a  league.  M.  Hugi 
visited  them  in  a  small  boat.  He  landed,  examined 
them  in  every  direction,  and  discovered  that  there  was  a 
layer  of  compact  ice  on  their  surface  a  few  inches  in 
thickness,  resting  on  a  mass  having  the  shape  of  an 
inverted  cone,  of  a  vertical  height  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet,  and  fixed  to  the  b(?d  of  the  river.  These  cones 
consisted  of  half-melted  ice,  gelatinous,  and  much  like 
the  spawn  of  a  frog.  It  was  softer  at  the  bottom  than 
at  the  top,  and  was  easily  pierced  in  all  directions  with 
poles.  Exposed  to  the  open  air,  the  substance  of  the 
cones  became  quickly  granulated,  like  the  ice  that  is 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  rivers. 

In  the  same  year  the  pebbles  in  a  creek  of  shallow 
water  near  a  very  rapid  current  of  the  Rhine,  were 
observed  to  be  covered  with  a  sort  of  transparent  mass, 
an  inch  or  two  in  thickness,  and  which,  on  examination, 
was  found  to  consist  of  icy  spicula,  crossing  each  other 
in  every  direction.  Large  masses  of  spongy  ice  were 
also  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  at  a  depth  of  between 
six  or  seven  feet.  The  watermen's  poles  entered  these 
with  case,  and  often  bore  them  to  the  surface.  This 
kind  of  ice  forms  most  quickly  in  rivers  whose  bed  is 
impeded  with  stones  and  other  foreign  bodies. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  further  instances  of  the 
recurrence  of  ground-ice ;  but  it  is  time  that  we  inquire 
concerning  the  cause  of  its  formation.  It  may  first  be 
desirable  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  process  of  freezing, 
under  the  ordinary  circumstances,  and  where  the  surface 
of  still  water  becomes  ice. 

Every  one  knows  that  if  liquids  of  different  densities 
be  poured  into  a  vessel,  the  heavy  will  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  light  will  remain  at  the  top.  This  applies 
equally  to  different  kinds  of  liquids,  and  also  to  one  and 
the  same  liquid  under  varying  temperatures.  Liquids, 
like  all  other  bodies,  become  more  dense  as  their  temj>e- 
rature  diminishes.  But  there  is  a  certain  point  in  the 
temperature  of  water  which  presents  a  very  singular 
exception  to  this  rule.  If  water  is  taken  at  30°  F'ahr. 
and  gradually  cooled,  it  becomes  successively  denser  and 
heavier,  until  it  reaches  a  temperature  of  about  39J*, 
when  it  attains  its  greatest  amount  of  contraction  by 
cold.  After  this  point  it  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  any 
further  increase  of  cold  causes  it  to  expand,  and  conse- 
quently to  become  lighter,  until  it  attains  the  freezing 
point,  i. «.,  32°,  when  a  further  and  sudden  expansion 
takes  place,  and  it  becomes  ice.  Were  it  not  for  this 
beautiful  provision  in  the  case  of  water,  our  lakes  and 
rivers,  inste.id  of  freezing  gradually,  would  become 
.ilmost  in  a  moment  a  solid  mass  of  ice,  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  the  most  serious  evils  would  result.  But 
under  the  law  which  thus  providentially  regulates  the 
congelation  of  water,  the  freezing  of  a  lake  or  pond,  or 
other  body  of  still  water,  proceeds  as  follows.  The  first 
effect  of  the  diminishing  temperatiure  of  the  air  is  to 
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'  w«tor  on  the  surface,  and  thus  make 
.ivicr  than  the  parliclfs  bolow.  It 
.^  ihat  the  uppvr  ji.irtidfs  sink,  and  the 
:.ikc  their  place.  Tlxse  in  their  turn 
I,,  ;i.,  .  ■  .1  and  heavier,  and  sink  likewise,  being; 
ri'.i.u  •  ,i  h\  (liifrs.  This  successive  cooling  of  the  dif- 
ferent layers  of  water  jfoes  on  until  the  whole  inAss  boa 
aiuini-d  the  point  spoken  of  above,  i.e.,  about  391°, 
when  it  is  at  its  jrreatest  condensation.  The  continu- 
ance of  the  cold  aAer  this  point,  therefore,  does  not,  as 
before,  make  the  upper  layer  of  water  heavier,  and 
cause  it  to  sink,  but  on  the  contrary  it  makes  it  lighter, 
and  thus  keeps  it  at  the  surface.  The  expansion  and 
consequent  lightness  of  this  upper  portion  of  the  water 
thus  increases  as  the  cold  becomes  greater,  until  it 
reaches  the  temperature  of  32°,  or  freeaing-point,  when 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  layer  of  ice  is  formed. 
This  coat  of  ice  is  in  some  measure  a  barrier  to  the 
effect  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  water  beneath,  so  as  to 
make  it  remain  longer  in  a  liquid  state.  Uut  if  the 
condensation  of  water  went  on  regularly  increasing  up 
to  freexing-point,  the  continual  sinking  of  the  colder 
portions  would  so  affect  the  whole  mass,  that  the  whole 
would  become,  as  we  have  already  observed,  a  solid 
ma!>s  of  ice.  Surely  there  is  ground  for  admiration  and 
thankfulness  in  this  exception  to  the  rule  by  which  all 
other  liquids  are  governed ;  an  exception  which  bears 
the  stAmp  of  beneficence,  and  affects  in  a  very  high 
degree  the  well-being  of  men  and  animals. 

Such  is  the  process  of  freezing  as  regards  still  water  : 
let  us  now  consider  the  modilicalious  which  the  uiutiuu 
of  the  water  is  likely  to  produce. 

The  effect  of  tliis  motion  when  it  is  rather  rapid, 
when  it  forms  eddies  and  flows  over  a  rocky  or  unequal 
channel,  is  prrprtnally  to  mix  all  the  layers.  The  law 
which  re^'  congelation  of  still  water,  no  longer 

•ppliet,      1  r  which   is   lightest  does  not  always 

float  on  the  surface.  The  currents  are  precipitated  into 
the  general  mass,  which  is  thereby  cooled,  and  the  tem- 
perature therefore  soon  becomes  equal  throughout. 

In  a  deep  mass  of  still  water  the  temperature  of  the 
lowest  part  can  never  descend  below  a!)" ;  but  when 
this  mass  is  in  a  state  of  agitation,  the  surface,  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  bottom,  may  be  found  at  the  freezing-point, 
or  32^  simultaneously. '  It  becomes  therefore  necessary 
to  inquire,  why  when  this  uniformity  of  temperature 
exists,  and  when  the  entire  mass  of  liquid  is  at  the 
freexing-point,  congelation  commences  at  the  bottomi 
tad  not  at  the  surface. 

In  the  first  place,  crystals  are  known  to  form  more 
easily  on  unequal  or  pointed  surfaces,  than  on  any  other, 
and  therefore  when  the  whole  body  of  water  has  arrived 
at  the  freezing-point,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  crystals  begin  first  to  form  on  the  stones  or  other 
projections  at  the  bottom  of  a  river.  Again,  it  is  to  be 
ncolloctcd  that  the  motion  of  the  waters  has  much  to 
do  in  modifying  the  effect.  At  the  surface  this  motion 
is  very  rapid  and  irregular  in  all  those  rivers  in  which 
r  '■.  been  formed;  while  at  the  bottom  of  the 

la  is  at  least  considerably  diminished,  so 
tliit  altiiuuj,'ti  It  may'bc  sufficient  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  romiiJift  ire,  mich  as  we  se«  at  the  surface  of 
■t  prevent  ■  lal  accumu- 

.d  of  ice  .  Ml  some  of 

tJic  oxaui^U't,  which  could  lui  easily  pierced 

by  t  "u's  poles. 

1'.  <  to  afford  the  true  solution  of  the  diffi- 

culty L'  trrTind-icp  :  but  there  have  been  other 

theoriea  on   ii  ist   not  be  witlilu-ld. 

That  of  Mr.  I.  on  information  which 

be  I  rd  from  country  ;      .^    aid  others,  whose 

oper  jiended  on  water-'.:.''   -.  .uid  whoso  Inte- 

tMta  forced  them  to  attend  to  app'  .ir.i   > .  t 

put  traheeded  by  others,    llie  sum  >>;  iiK'.r  m 

waa  that  the  grouad-ice  wu  never  formed  except  aticr 


a  heavy  rime,  or  hoar-frost.  Hence  Mr.  Eisdale  is  dia. 
posed  to  offer  the  following  explanation.  The  hoar-frost, 
which  is  congealed  moisture  precipitated  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  falling  into  the  river  when  the  water  is 
cooled  down  to  the  freezing-point,  cannot  be  dissolved. 
It  retains  in  the  water  the  very  shajM)  in  which  it  de- 
scends from  the  air.  \Vhen  these  small  crystals  fall  on 
a  deep  unfrozen  pool,  the  water  being  above  the  freezing- 
point,  the  particles  melt  and  are  incorporated  with  the 
water ;  but  in  a  shallow  and  agitated  stream,  almost 
the  whole  water  is  brought  in  succession  into  contract 
with  the  intense  frost,  and  may  thus  be  cooled  down  to 
the  freezing-point  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  stream, 
before  even  a  pellicle  of  ice  is  formed  on  the  stagnant 
pool.  All  the  particles  of  hoar-frost,  then,  or  frozen 
vapour,  which  fall  on  such  a  stream,  will  remain  un- 
melted ;  and  being  tossed  in  all  directions  by  the  agita- 
tions of  the  current,  will  be  brought  into  contact  with 
the  rocks  or  other  substances  projecting  from  the  bot- 
tom, to  which  they  will  readily  adhere,  and  form  a 
nucleus  for  the  ground-ice. 

Mr.  Weitz  conceives  that  the  intensity  and  long 
continuance  of  the  cold  may  freeze  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  the  bottom  of  the  river,  particularly  where  it  is  not 
deep,  and  that  there  the  diminished  velocity  of  the  water 
permits  of  its  congelation,  particularly  if  there  be  any 
hollows  where  the  water  remains  stagnant.  So  long  as 
the  congealed  masses  continue  small  with  regard  to  the 
volume  of  water  immediately  above  them,  they  adhere 
as  if  rooted  to  the  bottom,  and  they  rise  bringing  with 
them  such  gravel  and  stones  as  are  found  attached  to 
them ;  whence  Mr.  Weitz  concludes  that  not  only  does 
the  current  occasion  a  change  ip  the  bed  of  the  river, 
by  its  erosion  of  the  looser  soil  which  it  carries  from 
one  place  to  another,  but  that  the  ice  which  forms  at 
the  bottom  of  rapid  rivers,  in  very  cold  countries,  tends 
also  to  affect  a  change  in  the  beds  of  those  rivers. 

Mr.  I''arquharson  has  also  a  theory  which  is  founded 
on  the  ))rineiple  of  the  radiation  of  heat.  Those  parts 
of  the  bed  of  the  stream  which  radi.ite  most  freely, 
become  cooled  most  rapidly  to  freezing  temperature,  and 
hence  ice  is  deposited  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to 
the  deposition  of  dew,  viz.,  the  earth  by  radiation 
becoming  colder  than  the  atmosphere,  condenses  the 
vapour  into  drops  of  water ;  and  so  by  the  free  radiation 
of  some  portions  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  the  water  may 
become  converted  into  particles  of  ice. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  this  interesting  subject, 
we  may  remark  that  although  the  theory  of  the  forma- 
tion of  ground-ice  is  yet  involved  in  much  obscurity,  the 
reader  will  be  repaid  the  trouble  of  perusing  the  largo 
number  of  facts  which  we  have  thus  brought  together 
from  various  sources  ;  ond  should  he  be  oble  to  contri- 
bute any  observations  of  his  own  they  will  be  valuable, 
and  still  more  so  if  given  entirely  free  from  theory. 

Ix  their  great  designs  men  show  themselves  as  they  would 
wish  to  l>e;  in  small  affairs  they  api>car  in  their  real 
characters.  

Tub  fruits  of  toil  are  the  sweetest  pleasures. 

Wr  should  learn  to  think  on  principles  in  an  age  which 
cares  only  to  remember  facts. 

It  is  cheaper  to  educate  two  children  tluin  to  feed  a 
single  vice.  

The  tricks  of  involuntary  actions,  as  twitchings  of  the  face, 

restless  gcsticuhit'     -  '   -iP  limhs,  biting  the  nulls,  Iftc., 

are  generally  ttt  ;  'ncd  l.y  the  want  <if'  hiitticicnt 

bodily  cxerci"*'  i  ''"'  ""Mrt'""!'^  .minial   puwcr, 

but  ore  also  .1    in  i.  i  uxud 
quiet,  so  oft' II  iMij  . 
Eitg/tUipaKUa, 


.,.i>d.— 


iouM  W.  PAScas,  I'lSLuusa  WuT  Bimiib,  Lokdok. 
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THE  iioYAL  Palace  of  Theobalds. 


The  hotisff  ttM'Ue  doth  islinwe  thn  nwiirr'n  wit. 
And  nwv  for  N'wtit-.  stnt**,  and  rTt-rr  tiling, 
CoinitartKl  bfl  wilii  niont  within  the  land. — Vallams. 

The  magnificent  Palace  of  Theobalds,  which  owed  its 
extent  and  importance  to  the  progresses  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  stood  in  the  parish  of  Cheshunf,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles  from  London,  and  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  road  to  Ware.  The  first  mention  of  the 
manor  of  "  Thebaudos,"  as  it  was  anciently  called,  wag 
in  1441,  when  it  was  granted  by  the  crown  to  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  Anthony,  in  London.  The  origin  of  the 
name  of  Theobalds  is  not  known ;  but  it  was  probably 
jfiven  after  some  former  owner,  and  the  manor  may 
have  reverted  to  the  crown  at  the  suppression  of  religious 
foundations.  Subsequently  it  passed  through  various 
hands  until  it  was  purchased,  on  the  10th  of  Jime,  1563, 
by  Sir  William  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Burghley. 

The  oriirinal  manor-house  is  supposed  to  have  been 
on  a  small  moated  site  still  visible  ;  but  the  building 
erected  by  Lord  Burghley  was  on  a  much  grander  scale, 
and  was  in  a  state  to  receive  the  queen  in  1571,  when 
her  majesty  visited  Theobalds,  and  was  presented  with 
a  "  portrait  of  the  house."  Lord  Burghley  was  a  builder 
on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  his  three  dwellings  are  thus 
noticed  by  the  author  of  his  contemporary  biography. 

He  buylt  three  houses ;  one  in  London  for  necessity ; 
another  at  Burghley,  of  competency  for  the  mansion  of  his 
barony;  and  another  at  Waltham  (this  of  Theobalds],  for 
his  youn;;er  sonno ;  which  at  the  first  he  meant  but  for  a 
little  pile,  as  I  have  hard  him  snio,  but  after  he  came  to 
entertoyiip  the  quene  so  often  there,  he  was  inforced  to 
enlarge  it,  riithor  for  the  quene  and  her  greate  traine,  and  to 
•ett  poorc  on  worke,  than  for  pompo  or  glory;  for  he  ever 

Vol.  XXIV. 


said  it  would  be  to  big  for  the  small  living  he  c^  ' '  "  "  is 
Sonne.     The  other  two  are  but  convenient,  aii  » 

than  will  serve  for  a  nobleman  ;  all  of  thii-  ■ 
vonient,  and   to  better  purpose  for  habit  ^  -■ 

others  buylt  by  groat  nohlemon  ;  being  nl 
form,  necessary,  and  well  seated :  %vhich  a: 
ments  of  his  wisdome  and  judgment.     Hcf;r.  r  ^        1 

in  making  gardens,  fountains,  and  walks ;  which  at  Thc'.>- 
balils  were  ])erfectcd  most  costly,  bewtyfuUy,  and  plea- 
santly ;  where  one  might  walk  twoe  myle  in  the  walks 
before  ho  came  to  their  ends. 

Tlic  accuracy  of  this  account  is  proved  bv  a  letter 
written  by  Lord  Burghley  to  an  intimate  friend,  in 
which  he  complains  that  some  persons  consider  his 
extensive  building  as  a  folly.  He  justifies  himself 
therefore  by  saying  that  as  to  his  old  house  in  \\  c-t- 
minster,  many  had  lately  been  built  larger  by  far,  !  '"h 
in  city  and  country.  Yet,  he  says,  the  building  tl 
cost  him  the  sale  of  lands  in  Staffordshire,  which  !.< 
from  the  good  King  Edward,  and  which  had  yifiiicd 
him  one  hundred  pounds  yearly  income.  Then  of  liis 
house  of  Burghley  he  declares  that  it  is  his  mother's 
inheritance,  who  lives  and  is  the  owner  of  it,  he  being 
nothing  more  that!  the  farmer  or  steward  of  it.  A'-" 
that  in  that  house  he  had  set  his  walls  upon  tbi'  »id 
foundation,  and  left  one  side  of  the  walls  just  as  he 
found  it ;  and  that  doubtless  his  son  would  b«  able  to 
maintain  that  house,  considering  that  there  were  in  that 
shire  a  doren  larger,  of  men  under  his  degree.  Yet  in 
his  house  at  Theobalds  he  is  disposed  to  confess  his 
follv  in  the  expenses.  "  because,"  says  he,  "  soine  of  mj 
houses  are  to  come,  if  God  so  please,  to  them  that  diall  BOt 
have  land  to  niaynt«yne  them  :  1  mean  my  house  at  The»- 
balds ;  wliicli  was  begun  by  m«  Mrith  a  mean  mesure,  baft 
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incrrast  l^r  ofcas!on«  of  her  majesty's  often  coining  ;  whom 
to  }ilai>     '  M  omit  to  rtrain   mywlf  to   more 

clutl)((t»  :  ..    Aixl  yet  not  witliout  M>mos|>eciall 

ilirvctiun  ul  lur  ihaji>!_v.  Uiwu  fault  found  with  the  smiUI 
mnure  of  hor  cliamlMT,  (wliich  was  in  Rooil  nie<ure  for 
m>-,)  I  Wii«  fiiro-.l  to  rtiLirvr  »  room,  for  a  liirRrr  chnral)er, 
which  nr*.l  not  Ik-  onvii-<l  of  any  f"r  riilics  in  it,  more  than 
the  show  cif  uld  uoka,  autl  audi  tree*,  with  {mintcU  leaves 
and  fruit." 

llie  luurist  Ilenttner  risifcd  the  palace  of  Theobalds 
when  it  was  in  its  full  beauty,  and  though  he  did  not 
jfot  a  view  of  the  apartments,  his  description  gives  some 
idea  of  the  fashion  of  the  grounds  in  those  days.  He 
iMiks  of  the  psrden  as  l>oing  encompassed  with  water 
•*  lai^  enough  for  one  to  have  the  pleasure  of  (i[oing  in  a 
boat,  and  rowing  between  the  shrubs."  In  tliis  garden 
were  labvrinths  constructed  with  a  vast  deal  of  labour, 
trees  and  plants  in  great  variety,  a  jet  d'cau,  with  a 
basin  of  white  marble,  and  columns  and  pyramids  of 
woo<l.  There  was  aUo  a  summer-house,  in  which  were 
tweWe  figures  in  white  marble,  of  the  Uoman  Emperors, 
and  in  the  middle  a  table  of  touchstone.  In  the  upper 
part  of  this  summer-house  were  large  cisterns  of  lead, 
into  which  water  was  conveyed  through  pipes,  so  that 
fi«h  might  bo  kept  in  them.  In  summer  time  these 
reserroirs  were  used  for  bathing.  Near  this  summer- 
house  W.VS  a  second,  joined  to  it  by  a  little  bridge,  in 
which  there  wai  a  noble  table  of  red  marble. 

Lord  Hnrghley  died  in  l.")98,  and  Theobalds  and  the 
neighbouring  estates  fell  into  the  jiossession  of  his  son 
Sir  Kobert  Cecil,  who  became  Earl  of  Salisbury  soon 
after  the  accession  of  King  James.  The  king  was 
sumptuously  entertained  at  this  palace  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  so  great  was  his  satisfaction,  that  he  dodircd 
to  become  possessed  of  this  noble  residence,  and  to 
make  it  his  principal  place  of  abode.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  that  Salisbury  should  give  up  his  inheritance  to 
the  king,  and  should  receive  in  exchange  the  palace  of 
Hatfield,  where  in  fact  he  soon  built  a  mansion  of  still 
greater  splendour,  which  has  remained  to  our  own 
times.  The  preamble  to  the  act  of  parliament  by  which 
this  exchange  was  ratified  nms  thus :  "  Whereas  the 
mniw!..r..)i,.ii^.  of  Theobalds,  in  the  county  of  Hertford, 
be-  ritance  of  Hol>ert  Earl  of  Salisbury,  as  well 

fo'  i!i  a  good  and  open  aire,  and  for  the  large  and 

goodiic  buildings  and  drlii;lit  of  the  gardens,  walkes,  and 
park  replenished  with  rcdil  fallowc  deerc,  as  also  for  the 
neerenea*  to  the  citie  of  London  northward,  and  to  his 
majestJe'a  forest  of  Waltham  Chase,  and  Parke  of  Enfield, 
with  the  conimo<litie  of  a  navigable  river  falling  into  the 
Thanm,  U  a  place  soe  convi-nienl  for  his  mnjeslie's  princely 
•portet  and  recreation,  and  so  commodiuns  fir  the  residence 
of  his  highnes  court  and  cntertnynment  of  forrayne  princes, 

or  t''— -  ■■— > "  -    ■  ;  on  all  occasions,  as  his  majesty  hath 

*^'j^  unto,  of  which  the  said  t-arl  having 

f"'^ ■!  ige,  nithnugh  it  Iw  the  only  dwell- 

ii^L'  :   unto  him   hy  his  futlicr,  most  wlllingHe  and 

du'  ilc  offer  thereof  unto  his  highness,  with  any 

■ucli  ullier  his  manors  and  lands  thereunto  as  should  l>e 
thought  fit  fi'T  hU  nisjcty's  nw,  preferring  therein  his 
maJMty'i  heii  •  '••■fore  any  private  re«|>ect 

of  hi*  owne  ;  ytv  hath  gratiously  for- 

borne to  accept,  witliout  a  lull  aud  princely  recompense  to 
the  laid  earl,     &c. 

Ac:ur  '  '  1  the  22nd  of  May,  1607,  the  posses- 
•ion  of  <  was  given  up  to  the  king,  who  after- 

wards ms'l'-  II  li^f  prinrip.ll  country  residence.  Windsor, 
Itichmond.  and  Hampton  Court  were  occasionally 
vi»'  rrh  was  evidently  much  attached 

to  '.lit   the  course  of  his  reign,  and 

there  at  UiigtU  he  breathed  hi*  last  on  the  27th  of 
March,  162.5. 

Charles  the  First  also  made  the  palace  of  Theobalds 
bit   chief  residence,  and   an   interesting  picture  is  still 
extant  which   represents   the   interior  of  the  gallery  at 
Theobalds,  into  whirb   the    King  and   Henrietta  .Maria  I 
are  entering  at  a   '  red  by  the  brother  Earls  of  ' 

Pembroke   and    .M  ry,   each    with    his    wand   of 

office,   the  former  as  lord  ■leward,   the  latter  at  lord 


chamberlain  of  the  king's  household.  Waiting  in  the 
gallery  stands  the  dwarf  JeflTery  Hudson,  with  three  of 
the  king's  favourite  spaniels  ;  and  a  parrocjuet  is  perched 
on  a  balustrade. 

When  the  sale  of  the  crown  lands  was  determined  on, 
Theobalds  was  at  first  excepted,  yet  afterwards  its  doom 
was  fixed.  The  surveyors  employed  by  Parliament  to 
estimate  its  condition  and  value,  reported  that  it  was  an 
excellent  building,  in  very  good  repair,  and  by  no  means 
fit  to  be  demolished ;  yet  supposing  the  Parliament 
should  decide  on  taking  it  down,  their  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  materials  was  8275^  11«.  This  was  too 
tempting  a  sum  to  be  resisted,  and  therefore  the  greater 
part  of  this  fine  palace  was  taken  down,  and  the  mate- 
rials sold  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  army.  'l"he 
survey  made  on  this  occasion  affords  a  valuable  and 
circumstantial  account  of  the  several  buildings  of  the 
palace.  It  consisted  of  two  principal  quadrangles, 
besides  the  Dial-court,  the  Buttery -court,  and  the  Dove- 
hoiisc  court,  in  which  the  offices  were  situated.  The 
Fountain-court,  so  called  from  a  fountain  of  black  and 
white  marble  in  the  centre,  was  a  quadrangle  of  eighty- 
six  feet  square,  on  the  east  side  of  which  was  a  cloister 
eight  feet  wide,  with  seven  arches.  On  the  ground 
floor  of  this  quadrangle  was  a  spacious  hall,  paved  with 
Piirbeck  marble,  the  roof  "arched  over  the  lop  with 
carved  timbers  of  curious  workmanship,  and  of  great  worth, 
lieiug  a  goodlie  ornament  to  the  same  ;"  at  the  upper  end 
was  "a  very  large  picture  of  the  bignesse  of  a  pair  of 
stagges  homes  seen  in  France."  On  the  same  floor  were 
the  Lord  of  Holland's,  the  Marquis  of  Humilion's,  and 
the  chamber  for  the  king's  waiters. 

The  king's  presence  chamber  was  a  fine  room  on  the 
second  floor,  "  wainscotti'd  with  carved  oak,  painted  of 
a  liver  colour,  and  richly  gilded  with  antick  pictures  over 
the  same,  the  seelinge  full  of  gilded  pendants  banging 
down,  setting  forth  the  room  with  great  splendor  ;  as  alao« 
with  very  large  windowes,  and  scvcrall  coates  of  arms  sett 
in  the  same."  On  the  same  floor  were  several  other  apart- 
ments, and  likewise  the  gallery,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
threc  feet  in  length  by  twenty-one  in  width,  richly 
ornamented  with  paintings. 

On  an  upper  floor  were  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
apartments,  and  near  them  were  two  walks  on  the  leads 
of  the  building,  each  sixty-two  feet  in  length,  and  eleven 
in  width,  which  commanded  a  fine  view.  The  queen's 
chapel  and  apartments  were  to  the  south  of  the  central 
quadrangle.    The  prince's  apartments  were  to  the  north. 

The  park  contained  2508  acres,  valued,  together 
with  six  lodges,  at  1545/.  15*.  4rf.  per  annum.  The 
deer  were  valued  at  1000/.,  the  timber  at  more  than 
70001.,  exclusive  of  that  marked  for  the  use  of  the  navy  ; 
the  materials  of  the  barns  and  walla  were  valued  at 
1570/.  16*.  3rf. 

After  the  Restoration  the  manor  was  granted  to 
George,  duke  of  Albemarle.  The  park  and  mint 
remained  with  the  crown  until  granted  to  William,  duke 
of  Portland,  and  his  heirs.  In  1763  they  were  sold  to 
George  Prcscott,  Esq.,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor. The  room  in  which  James  the  First  died,  and 
a  parlour  beneath  it,  were  standing  in  1765,  when  the 
site  was  cleared  for  the  present  building.  The  only 
traces  of  ancient  grandeur  now  remaining  are,  according 
to  (loiigh,  '•  a  walk  of  abeles  between  two  walls,  a  cir- 
cular siimmer-tiouse,  and  the  traces  of  a  park  wall,  nine  or 
ten  miles  round,  built  by  James  the  First." 

The  particulars  thus  given  were  diligently  collected 
by  a  writer  in  the  GenlUman't  Magazine  a  few  years 
ago,  from  whose  account  we  have  abridged  as  much  as 
wai  necessary  for  our  purpose. 


Trk  flattery  of  others  would  not  injure  us  if  we  did  nol 
flatter  ourselves. 

Thk  iiAsaions  which  the  world  praises  and  inspires  are  fol- 
lowed by  its  onilerapt ;  the  virtue  that  the  world  "■.■ii«urcs 
and  oppose*  attracts  its  homage. — Massii.u>.<(. 
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ON  THE  DUnAniMTY  OF 
IJL'ILDINCS. 
II. 

An    easy    method  or    detchminino  whether    a 
Stcsk  wii.i.  resist  the  actio.v  or  Fhokt. 

In  the  choice  of  a  stone  for  building  purposes  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  be  able  to  determine  by  a  few 
prompt  .ind  easy  experiments  whether  the  proposed  stone 
IS  capable  of  resisting  the  destructive  action  of  moisture 
and  trust.  The  moans  of  ascertaining  this  were  difficult 
and  imcertain  until  M.  Brard  several  years  ago  com- 
municati'd  his  method  to  the  Koynl  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  I'aris.  This  learned  body  having  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  their  own  members  to  inquire  into  the  merits 
of  M.  Hrnrd's  process,  and  to  make  a  report  thereon,  the 
united  testimony  of  engineers,  architects,  masons,  and 
builders  from  different  parts  of  France  was  received, 
and  proved  so  favourable  as  to  its  merits  and  simplicity, 
that  the  committee  recommended  the  plan  to  public 
notice  and  general  adoption.  From  their  report  we 
select  a  few  details  which  hitherto,  we  believe,  have  not 
appeared  in  Fnglish. 

When  water  is  converted  into  ice  an  increase  in  bulk 
suddenly  takes  place  with  such  amazing  force  that  it 
appears  to  be  almost  irresistible.  This  is  the  force 
which  cracks  our  water  bottles  and  ewers;  splits  asunder 
the  trees  of  our  forests ;  and  destroys  some  of  the  stones 
of  our  buildings.  But  the  action  of  frost  upon  stone 
is  very  gradual;  it  is  confined  to  the  surface,  and  when 
we  see  a  layer  of  stone  separated  from  the  rock  or  the 
building,  we  see  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  frost 
during  several  successive  winters,  whereby  the  fragment 
is  gradually  thrust  out  of  its  perpendicular  position,  and 
at  length  falls.  This  natural  process  is  repeated  in  our 
buildings:  we  rarely  see  squared  stones  split  into  large 
fragments  by  the  action  of  frost  except  there  be  a 
cavity  of  some  considerable  size,  in  which  a  quantity  of 
water  can  be  collected.  The  usual  action  of  the  frost  is 
at  the  surface,  which  is  destroyed  by  the  chipping  off  of 
small  fragments  in  consequence  of  the  adhesion  of  the 
materials  of  the  stone  being  partially  destroyed. 

All  stones  absorb  water  in  greater  or  less  quantities, 
and  there  is  no  ruck  that  dues  not  contain  some  himii- 
dity.  The  great  difference  between  stones  which  is 
now  to  be  considered  is  in  their  power  of  resisting  frost. 
Stones  of  the  sante  kind,  nay  stones  from  different 
parts  of  the  same  quarry,  are  acted  upon  very  differently 
by  frost;  (or while  one  stone  soon  begins  to  show  the 
destructive  effects  of  its  action,  another  remains  un- 
injured during  many  centuries.  It  will  therefore  be 
convenient  in  this  article  to  call  those  stones,  of  whatever 
kind,  which  withstand  the  action  of  frost,  resistant, 
and  those  which  yield  to  its  action,  non-resistant. 

M.  Brard's  first  idea  in  order  to  test  these  resistant 
properties  in  building  stones  was  to  saturate  the  stone 
with  water,  and  then  expose  it  to  cold  artificially  pro- 
duced; but  this  W.1S  found  to  be  impracticable  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  freezing  mixtures  and  other  means  of  pro- 
ducing cold  were  liable  to  act  chemically  upon  the  stone, 
and  thus  produce  other  effects  than  those  of  cold. 

M.  IJrard  was  then  led  to  compare  water  with  those 
numerous  solutions  of  the  chemist,  which,  under  cer- 
tain modes  of  treatment,  crystallize.  The  expansive 
force  of  salts  in  crystallizing  is  very  great,  and  he  saw- 
no  reason  why  water  should  not  he  regarded  as  a 
crystilline  salt  similar  in  its  nature  to  those  saline  bodies 
which  effloresce  at  the  surfaces  of  stones,  and  in  time 
destroy  them  and  even  reduce  them  to  powder. 

He  therefore  tried,  in  a  very  large  number  of  experi- 
ments, the  action  upon  building  stones  of  solutions  of 
nitre,  of  common  salt,  of  Epsom  salts,  of  caibonate  and 
sulphate  of  soda,  of  alum  .ind  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
found  that  the  stones  cracked  and  chipped,  and  in 
many  cases  behaved  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  when 
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under  the  influence  of  freezing  water.  In  the  course  of 
these  trials  sulphate  of  nxii  (Glauber's  salt*)  was  found 
to  be  the  roost  energetic  and  active;  and  to  be  the  best 
exponent  of  the  action  of  freezing  water. 

In  order  therefore  to  determine  promptly  if  a  stone 
be  resistant  or  non-resistant,  the  following  process  was 
adopted.  A  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  sodMj^ 
maae  in  cold  water:  the  solution  being  put  into  a  Mh 
venient  vessel,  the  itone  was  immersed,  and  the  solution 
l>oiled  during  half  an  hour:  the  stone  was  then  taken 
out  and  placed  in  a  plate  containing  a  little  of  the  f.o- 
lution.  It  was  then  lefl  in  a  cool  apartment,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  efflorescence  of  the  salt  with  which  the 
stone  was  now  impregnated.  At  the  end  of  about 
twenty  four  hours  the  stone  was  covered  with  a  snowy 
efflorescence,  and  the  liquid  had  disappeared  cither  by 
evaporation  or  by  absorption.  The  stone  was  then 
sprinkled  gently  with  cold  water  until  all  the  saline 
particles  disapi)eared  from  the  surface.  After  this  first 
washing  the  surfaces  of  the  stone  were  covere<l  with 
detached  grains,  scales,  and  angular  fragments,  and  the 
stone  being  one  that  was  easily  attacked  by  frost,  the 
splitting  of  the  surfaces  was  very  marked.  15ut  the  ex- 
periment was  not  yet  terminated:  the  efflorescence  was 
allowed  to  form,  and  the  washing  was  repeated,  many 
times  during  five  or  six  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  bad  qualities  of  the  stone  became  fully  established. 
The  stone  was  finally  washed  in  pure  water;  all  the 
detjiched  parts  were  collected,  and  by  these  the  ultimate 
action  of  the  frost  upon  the  stone  was  estimated. 

The  behaviour  of  various  non-resistant  stones  under 
this  process  was  remarkable.  Some  were  found  to  have 
deteriorated  in  the  course  of  the  third  day ;  others  to 
have  entirely  fallen  to  pieces ;  those  of  which  the  power 
of  resistance  was  somewhat  greater,  held  out  till  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day ;  but  few  stones  except  the  hard 
granites,  compact  limestones,  and  white  marbles,  were 
able  to  stand  the  trial  during  thirty  consecutive  days. 
I'or  all  useful  purposes,  however,  eight  days  suffice  to 
test  the  resistant  qualities  of  any  building  stone. 

The  explanation  of  this  process  is  very  easy.  The 
boiling  solution  dilates  the  stone  and  penetrates  it  to  a 
certain  depth,  nearly  in  the  same  way  that  rain  water  by 
long-continued  action  introduces  itself  into  stones  ex- 
posed to  the  severity  of  our  changeable  climate.  I'uro 
water  when  frozen  occupies  a  greater  bulk  tlian  when 
fluid,  and  the  pores  or  cellules  of  the  stone  not  being 
able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  increased  bulk 
of  the  water,  great  pressure  is  exerted  between  and 
among  them,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  water  is  dri%en  to 
the  surface,  and  in  doing  so  rends  and  detaches  small 
portions  of  the  stone.  The  same  action  takes  place  with 
the  saline  solutiou  ;  it  is  introduced  into  the  stone  in  a 
fluid  state,  from  which  passing  into  the  solid  it  occupies 
a  greater  bulk,  and  a  portion  of  it  appears  at  the  surface. 
The  repealed  washings  have  no  other  object  than  to  allow 
the  salt  to  exert  its  greatest  amount  of  destructive  action 
upon  the  stone.  Tliere  is  a  striking  an.-ilogy  between  the 
effect  of  congealed  water  and  that  of  the  efflorescence 
of  salts,  in  the  disintegration  of  non-resistant  stones ; 
namely,  that  pure  water  acts  on  the  stones  destructively 
only  in  a  state  of  snowy  efflorescence,  which  evidently 
proceeds  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  like  the  saline 
efflorescence  ;  whilst  water  at  the  surface  of  the  stones 
may  freeze  into  hard  ice  without  injuring  them,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  salts,  which  may  crystaUixe  upon  stones 
without  exerting  any  injurious  action. 

The  experience  of  several  engineers,  extending  as  it 
does  over  several  years,  fully  proves  of  a  large  variety 
of  stones  whose  qualities  were  well  known,  that  the 
action  of  M.  Brard's  process  and  that  of  long-continued 
frost  exactly  coincide. 

It  is  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  inquiry  to 
know  that  this  process  may  be  applied  with  perfect 
success  to  ascertain  the  solidity  and  resistant  power  of 
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-.  sUtes,  and  cron  mortar.  From  a  maas  of 
I  wt>  will  »«>l<Tt  a  few  frencral  n^sulu. 
■  \>  ;t  r  -  I-  ■'.  ^I.  V;rit  roiuposeil  MTCnty- 
;1.  .  ..i<- betwit-n  any  two 
.  tlio  proportion  of  saiui  ami  the  method  of 
^.rae.  In  the  following  June  these  mortars 
■  the  disintepratlnff  process.  Most  of 
I'd  in  twenty-four  hours;  almost  all  of 
liours;  and  all  except  two  in  three 
1  also  found  that  a  mortar  made 
trii  years  previously,  of  one  hundred  part*  lime  which 
had  "been  left  cxpo«cd  to  the  air,  under  cover,  durinff  a 
whole  year,  and  then  mixed  up  into  a  paste  with  tifiy 
part?  of  common  sand,  withstood  the  trial  admirably 
di:  iiteen   dmrs,    while  the  best  stones   of  thu 

ni' ^  :.i<Jod  speedily   gave   way.     In  this  case   the 

solution  was  saturat<-d  white  hot,  which  is  so  powerful 
in  its  effects  that  stones  which  have  resisted  the  action 
of  the  frost  for  ages  soon  give  way  when  exposed  to  it. 

M.  Vicat  calculates  that  the  effect  of  the  sulphate  of 
soda  upon  a  non-resistant  stone  after  the  second  day 
of  trial  equals  a  force  somewhat  greater  than  that 
exerted  by  a  temperature  of  about  21°  Fahrenheit,  on 
a  stone  saturated  with  water. 

The  action  of  the  process  upon  bricks  proved  that, 
whatever  their  qualities  in  other  respects,  if  imperfectly 
burnt,  they  are  speedily  acted  on.  The  sharp  edges  of 
the  brick,  and  then  the  angles,  are  first  rounded,  and 
finally  the  brick  is  reduced  to  powder.  Such  is  pre- 
cisely the  action  of  frost  often  repeated.  Well-baked 
bricks,  on  the  contrary,  retain  their  colour,  form  and 
solidity  by  this  process,  as  well  as  under  the  influence  of 
frost.  Ancient  Roman  bricks,  tiles,  and  mortar,  and 
hard  well- baked  pottery,  resisted  the  process  perfectly; 
as  lii'l  also  white  statuary  marble  of  the  tinest  quality, 
w'  im    white  marble  was    soon   attacked.       In 

V .  >:is  of  buildings  which  had  been  exposed  to 

thi-  .1  /  :  iring  twenty  years  without  undergoing  the 
li'.i--  a'lt.  .ition  were  submitted  to  this  ordeal,  and  the 
I  \  ■  .incut  nsrri-cd  with  observation.  In  one  extensive 
siri' -  of  expiTiinents  on  stones  from  different  quarries 
of  France,  the  action  of  the  salt  was  continued  for  seven 
days,  and  the  results  noted  down ;  it  was  then  continue<l 
for  fourteen  days,  and  the  results  compared  with  the 
preceding  ones;  which  only  served  to  confirm  the  judg- 
ment first  given,  for  those  stones  which  were  noted  as 
of  bad  <••■-■'":  "rumbled  to  dust  or  split  into  fragments, 
while  t  for  their  good  qualities  had  experienced 

no  sensiMpr  .iii>-nition. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  process  is  the 
power  it  gives  to  the  architect  of  choosing  a  hard, 
durable  stone  for  those  parts  of  the  building  most 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  when  the  funds  are 
insufficient  to  admit  of  the  whole  building  being  so  con- 
structed. Thus  the  cornices,  the  columns,  and  their 
capital*,  are  iilnirk  in  all  directions  by  rain,  and  hail, 
a"  ■  Titlv  far  more  exposed  to 

ti.  .1'  flat  surface  of  a  wall, 

wliicii  oiiL'  pt,tii<<  to  the  air. 

In  I  •  of  this    inquiry   a  very   curious  ease 

arose.  Uurmg  the  erection  of  a  church  in  Paris  the 
arrhitrrf  nqntrtd  a  cnn,\  durable  stone  for  the  Corin- 
t>  I  rriimstances  disposed  him  to 

S'  iriiig  quarry  of  the  Abbaye  dii 

Val.  Itut  on  seeking  ifie  opinion  of  two  brother  archi- 
tects he  was  surprised  to  find  their  estimations  of  the 
stone  to  be  totally  at  variance,  for  while  one  declared 
that  he  had  employed  it  with  the  greatest  success, 
another  said  that  he  had  seen  it  yield  speedily  to  the 
effects  of  frost.  On  visiting  the  qnarry  it  was  found 
lh«i  two  beds  of  stone  were  being  worked,  an  up|)or  and 
a  lower  Ik-H  ins  of  the  stone  were  taken  from 

earh,  and  •.  ,.,  them  to  a  hot  saturated  solution. 

It  wsi  asc<r:.T;ii,.,i  nimont  iminodiatelv  that  the  itjiper 
layer  furnished  eacclleni  stone,  while  the  lower  one  sup- 


plied that  of  which  the  architect  had  so  much  reason  to 
complain.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  stones  from  the 
two  beds  had  precisely  the  same  appearance  in  grain, 
colour,  and  texture;  so  much  so,  that  when  brought  into 
the  mason's  vard  it  was  impossible  by  ordinary  tests,  to 
distinguish  tlie  good  from  the  bad  stone. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  inquiry  of  the  committee, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  proved  the  high  esliuia- 
tion  in  which  they  held  this  contribution  of  science  to 
tlic  useful  arts,  by  directing  to  be  published  the  follow- 
ing practical  directions  for  'epeating  the  process,  for  the 
use  of  architects,  builders,  mastt-r  masons,  land  proprie- 
tors, and  all  persons  engaged  in  building, 

1.  Tiie  specimens  of  stone  are  to  be  chosen  from  those 
parts  of  the  quarry  where  from  certain  observed  dif- 
ferences in  the  colour,  grain,  and  general  appearance  of 
the  stone,  its  quality  is  doubtful. 

2.  The  specimens  are  to  be  formed  into  two-inch 
cubes,  carefully  cut,  so  that  the  edges  may  be  sharp. 

3.  Each  stone  is  to  be  marked  or  numbered  with 
Indian  ink  or  scratched  with  a  steel  point;  and  corres- 
ponding with  such  mark  or  number  a  written  account  is 
to  be  kept  as  to  the  situation  of  the  quarry,  the  exact 
spot  whence  the  stone  was  detached,  and  other  notes 
and  information  relating  to  the  specimen. 

4.  Continue  to  add  to  rain  or  distilled  water,  a  quan- 
tity of  sulphate  of  soda  until  it  will  dissolve  no  more. 
You  may  bo  quite  sure  that  the  solution  is  saturated,  if, 
after  repeatedly  stirring  it,  a  little  of  the  salt  remains 
undissolved  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  an  hour  or  two 
after  it  has  been  put  in. 

5.  This  solution  may  be  heated  in  almost  any  kind  of 
vessel  usually  put  on  the  fire,  but  perhaps  an  earthen 
pipkin  may  be  most  convenient.  When  the  solution 
trails  put  in  the  specimens  of  stone,  one  by  one,  so  that 
all  may  be  completely  sunk  in  it. 

6.  Continue  the  boiling  for  thirty  minutes.  Be  care- 
ful in  observing  this  direction. 

7.  Take  out  the  cubes  one  at  a  time,  and  hang  them 
up  by  threads  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  touch 
nothing.  Place  under  each  specimen  a  vessel  containing 
a  portion  of  the  liquid  in  which  the  stimes  wore  boiled, 
having  iirst  strained  it  to  remove  all  dirt,  dust,  &c. 

8.  If  the  weather  be  not  very  damp  or  cold  the  sur- 
faces of  each  stone  will,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours,  become  covered  with  little  white  saline  needles. 
Plunge  each  stone  into  the  vessel  below  it,  so  as  to  wash 
off  these  little  crystals,  and  repeat  this  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

9.  If  the  stone  be  one  that  will  resist  the  action  of 
frost,  the  crystals  will  abstract  nothing  from  the  stone, 
and  there  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
neither  grains,  nor  scales,  nor  fragments  of  stone.  Be 
careful  in  dipping  the  stone,  not  to  displace  the  vessel. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  stone  is  one  that  will  not 
resist  the  action  of  frost,  this  will  be  discovered  as  soon 
as  the  salt  ap)H<ars  on  the  surface,  for  the  salt  will  chip 
off  little  particles  of  the  stone,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
vessel  beneath ;  the  cube  will  soon  lose  its  sharp  edges 
and  angles;  and  by  about  the  fifth  day  from  the  first 
ajipea  ranee  of  the  salt  the  experiment  may  be  considered 
at  an  end. 

As  soon  as  the  salt  begins  to  appear  at  the  surface  its 
deposit  is  assisted  by  dipping  the  stone  five  or  six  times 
a  day  into  the  solution. 

10.  In  order  to  compare  the  resisting  powers  of  two 
stones  which  are  acted  upon  by  the  frost  in  different 
degrees,  all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  collect  all  the  frag- 
ments detached  from  the  six  faces  of  the  cuW,  dry  them 
and  weigh  them,  and  the  greatest  weight  will  indicate  the 
stone  of  least  resistance  to  the  frost.  Thus  if  a  cube  of 
twenty-four  inches  of  surface  loses  1 80  grains,  and  a 
similar  cube  only  90  grains,  the  latter  is  eviiieiilly  better 
adapted  than  the  former  to  the  purposes  of  building. 
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HEATING   BATHS. 


The   Italiin   iiittliod  of  licfttiiij^  baths.  •  '    in  a 

notice  of  thi:  slate  of  tho  mcchaiiiful  an  .         ',  has 

excited  the  curiooity  of  several  corrc»|)oiidi'iiti  on 
account  of  itu  (treat  simplicity  and  ingenuity.  IIa\inn 
been  applied  to  for  tho  dimension*  of  the  bath-heater, 
wo  repeat  the  tigure,  with  the  necMS*ry  meaguremeuto, 
and  doubt  not  that  this  ingenious  instriunent  will  ere 
loDi;  be  in  use  in  this  country. 

The  diameter  of  the  copper  cylinder  is  seven  inches  ; 
the  space  below  the  charcoal  at  A  is  ten  inches  ;  the 
tubes  c  c  for  the  supply  of  air  are  one  inch  and  three- 
quarters  in  diameter,  "the  height  of  the  apparatus  must 
be  regulated  by  the  depth  of  the  bath. 
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Boilitm  of  Bath. 
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OH    THE    BETTER    FRRSERVATION    OP    COTTAGES. 

Tub  euro  taken  of  cottages  and  gnnlens  affords  an  excellent 
test  of  the  character  of  tho  labourers.     I  have  ]mid  especial 
attention  to  those  labourers  who  have  di>>jilaved  cleanliness 
and  order  ;  and  I  pay  the  most  respect  to  those  who  have 
achieved  a  situation  of  the  greatest  comfort,  and  keep  them- 
selves and  their  houses  cleanly,  and   their  children   tidy. 
Formerly  my  cottuces  were  in  bad  order,  their  pavements 
and  windows  were  broken.     I  had  them  all  paved,  and  the 
windows  plazcd.     1  told  the  cottiigers  I  did  not  like  to  sec 
shaliliy,  broken  windows,  with  patches  of  paper  and  things 
stuck  in,  or  broken  pavements  which  they  could  not  clean. 
1  engaged,  after  the  cottages  were  tlioroughly  repaired,  to 
pay  one  jiound  a  year  for  repairing  them.     1  undertook  to 
make  the  repairs  myself,  and  deduct  the  expense  from  tliis 
one  pound  ;  but  if  no  repairs  were  wanted,   they  were  to 
have  the   whole  pound    themselves.      This  course    has,   I 
find,  fonned   habits  of  care  ;  and  their  cottages  arc  now  so 
well  taken  care  of,  that  verj-  little  deduction  is  made  aimu- 
ally  from  tho  pound.     Formerly  they  used  to  chop  wood 
carelessly  on  their  pavements,  and  break  them  ;  now  they 
abstain  from  the  practice,  or  do  it  in  a  careful  manner,  to 
avoid  losing  the  money.     In  the  winter  I  give  them  two 
score  of  fagoLs  towards  their  fuel.     I  have  found  that  by 
this  means  1  save  my  hedges  and  fences,  and  am  pecuniarily 
no  loser,  whilst  pilfering  habits  are  repressed.     Since  the 
inclosures  have  been  made,  1  think  some  place  should  be 
provided  for  the  exercise  and  recre.ition  of  the  working 
classes.    I  have  set  out  four  acres  as  a  play-ground  for  the 
children,  or  whoever  likes  to  play.     Sheep  and  cows  feed 
on  it,  so  tliat  it  is  no  great  loss  to  me.    I  let  it  for  4^.  a-year 
to  a  man,  on  condition  tlwt  he  cuts  the  hedges  and  keeps  it 
neat.     Many  persons  accuse  the  poor  of  ingratitude,  but  I 
find  them   the  most  grateful  people  alive  for  these  little 
attentions  ;  and  what  do  they  cost  ipc?  why,  not  more  alto- 
gether tb.in  the  keep  of  one  &t  coach-horse,.— C^Mpomimt 
M  iSanitary  Ee^wt.  ^ 
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The  UoLoriMCII  (Fringilta  carduelu.) 
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AnJ  ih«n,  ia  Iww.-.  •'.  n|.,...^ {..-.iti'tt. 

Trim  hb  gajr  auk,  tnd  \»j  ui  wiih  ■  lODg. — Mi'iDia. 

The  bright  plunnge  of  the  goldfinch,  and  the  lively 
manners  of  tiic  bird,  are  perhaps  as  much  the  cause  of 
the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held,  as  the  pleasing  nature 
of  its  song.  RiilTiiii  >:i\s.  '■  I'l.uitv  (.f  i>Iinii.ii.'i'.  Mifiness 
of  voice,  ipii'  '*'fd 

docility,  ten  1  ''ful 

little  bird  ;  and  if  it  were  rare,  or  if  it  came  from  a  lorciga 
country,  it  would  then  be  valued  as  it  deserves." 

The  song  of  the  goldfinch  is  sweet  and  melodious, 
but  not  so  rich  and  varied  as  that  of  some  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family.  It  is  carried  on  with  little 
intermission  throughout  the  year,  being  only  discon- 
tinued at  the  moulting  season.  Hechstein  describes  it 
as  consisting  of  blended  tones  and  harmonies,  more  or 
less  dwelt  upon,  and  says  that  the  oftener  the  sound 
"fink"  is  introduced,  the  more  is  the  bird  priied  in  hi* 
coimtry.  Some  goldfinches  utter  this  sound  only  once 
or  twice  in  their  strains,  while  others  will  repeat  it  four 
or  five  times  following. 

This  bird  is  not  so  easily  taught  to  imitate  the  song 
of  others  as  the  linnet  or  the  canary  ;  but  it  is  remark- 
ably docile,  and  with  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
it  may  be  made  to  repeat  tunes  from  the  flageolet,  or  to 
acquire  the  notes  of  its  companions.  Yet  it  is  not  worth 
the  pains  of  the  teacher,  or  the  effort  of  the  bird,  thus 
to  substitute  artificial  strains  for  the  pleasing  natural 
melody  it  pours  forth.  Various  tricks  are  sometimes 
taught  to  goldfinches,  which  are  equally  trifling,  and  do 
not  really  enhance  the  value  of  the  bird.  Thus  they 
have  been  seen  to  let  off  a  small  cannon,  and  to  imitate 
death.  They  have  also  been  instructed  to  draw  up  their 
food  and  water  by  means  of  a  chain  or  pulley,  furnished 
with  a  soft  leather  band,  having  four  holes,  through 
which  the  wings  and  feet  are  passed.  The  ends  of  this 
band  meet  under  the  belly,  and  are  fastened  by  a  ring, 
to  which  the  chain  is  attached.  At  the  end  of  the  latter 
is  the  bucket  containing  food  or  water.  Bechstein,  de- 
scribing this  contrivance,  says  that  "whenever  the  little 
waterman  wants  either,  he  draws  up  the  chain  with  his 
beak,  fixing  it  at  intervals  with  his  foot,  and  thus  succeed* 
in  obtaining  what  he  wishes ;  but  if  bis  little  buckets  are 
suspended  to  a  pulley,  raising  one  makes  the  other  descend, 
and  he  can  only  enjoy  bis  food  and  water  in  turn." 

But  it  is  not  the  trained  and  tutored  goldfinch  that 
the  lover  of  nature  looks  on  with  pleasure ;  it  is  the 
happy,  sportive,  beautiful  being  whose  golden  plumage 
glitters  in  the  sunbeams,  and  whose  light  and  elegant 
form  may  be  seen 

Now  in  ordiards  gaily  sporting, 
Now  to  flowery  fields  resorting ; 
Chasing  now  the  thistle's  down. 
By  tho  gcjitle  lepliyr  blown. 
The  goldfinch  is  very  generally  distributed  in  Britain 
wherever  the  supply  of  its  favourite  food  is  to  be  met 
with.     It  is  also  common  throughout  Europe,  frequent- 
ing gardens,  orchards,  and  copses,  and  also  mountainous 
districts,  if  partially  under  cultivation.    In  autumn  gold- 
finches   assemble   in    parties,  and  visit    tho.«e    districts 
where  thistles  most  abound.     There  they  labour  with 
the  utmost  assiduity,  greedily  devouring  the  seeds  of  the 
plants,  and  rendering  a  great  ser%-ice  to  the  farmer. 
The  chief  food  of  these  birds  consists  of  the  seeds  of 
plants  that  are  injurious  to  corn-fields  and  pastures,  and 
therefore  they  should  ever  meet  with  the  protection  of 
the  careful  cultivator.     These  birds  are  said  to  keep  to 
the  same  haunts  winter  and  summer ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  a  partial  migration 
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Ukfi  place.  In  Dorbysliirc,  for  instancr,  it  is  ossertod 
tliat  iicarcely  a  froldtinrh  is  spcn  from  ttic  midillo  of 
aiiiumn  until  the  cnsuini;  (prin^.  licfurc  the  end  of 
April  tliry  af^in  niake  their  aj>pt*arancc,  and  soon  be- 
come abundant. 

The  nr«t  of  the  |rol<)fin(^h  "  eonstnicted  with  care 
and  neatness,  and  is  frequentlv  placed  among  the  foliaf^e 
of  rvrrgre«-ns,  or  on   the  weak   br.inclies   at   the  top  of 
orchard  trees.      The   sonp;  of  the   male   bird  is  in  its 
frreatest  ]M>rfection  in  the  month  of  May.  and  continues 
with  little  intermission  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set.     The 
tn.iterials  used  in  building  the  nest  seem  to  be  just  tho$c 
which  are  the  nearest  at  hand,  and  the  most  suitable  for 
the  purpo»e.     Fine  moss,  lichens,  stalks  of  grass  and 
slender  twigs  are  nicely  interwoven  to  form  the  frame- 
work, and  this  is  lined   with   wool,  horse-hair,  willuw- 
down,  &c.     To  show  that  the  birds  take  the  most  con- 
venient materials  within  reach,  a  naturalist  relates  that 
when  a  pair  of  goldfinches  had  formed  the  ground-work 
of  their  nest  of  moss  and  dried  grass,  he  scattered  wool 
in  the  garden,  and  they  immediately  left  off  using  the 
other  materials  and  employed  the  wool.     'I"he  next  day 
he  gave  them  cotton,  and  on  the  third  day  supplied  them 
with  down,  and  he  founl  that  on  each  occasion  they  took 
the  new  material  and  carried  on  their  work  with  it,  for- 
saking that  which  they  had  previously  used. 
The  goldfinch  weaves  wiili  willow-duwn  iuUiid, 
And  cauiiach-tufut*,  his  wonderful  abode; 
Sometimes  suspended  at  the  limber  end 
Of  pl.me-trco  spiny,  anionj;  ibo  broad-leaved  shoots, 
The  tiny  liammucl:  swin;^  to  every  gale ; 
Someliiiies  in  closest  thicket  'tis  concealed, 
Bonietiines  in  hedge  luxuriant,  where  the  brier 
llic  bramble,  and  the  plum-tree  branch, 
'NVarp  through  the  tlium,  sumaunte<l  by  the  flowers 
Of  climbing  vetch  and  boueysuckle  wild. 
An  instance  of  sagacity  is  given  in  the  case  of  a  pair 
of  goldfinches  who  had  built  their  nest  on  a  branch  that 
w.i*  loo  slender  to  afford  proper  support  for  their  brood. 
N\iien  the  young  birds  were  hatched,  the  parents  per- 
ceived  that  the  weight  of  the  growing  family  was  too 
great  for  the  branch,  for  they  actually  found  it  giving 
way.     In  this  emergency,  and  to  save  their  nest  from 
falling,  they   were   observed  to   interlace    the    bending 
twig   with  a  stronger  branch  that  was  near  it,  and  to 
secure  their  work  by  means  of  a  piece  of  small  string 
which  they  had  picked  up. 

A  flexible  branch  is  generally  chosen  for  the  ncsr, 
which  is  therefore  literally  a  cradle ;  yet  in  the  most 
tempestuous  weather  the  female  sits  closely  on  her  egg/t, 
without  regard  to  the  violent  rockings  to  which  she  is 
exposed.  The  male  is  very  attentive,  and  sings  assidu- 
ously to  his  mate. 

Hid  among  the  opening  flowers 
Of  llie  NW(.ele«t  vernal  bowers, 
i'aakiof;  there  the  anxious  hours 

lu  lier  little  nioMiy  dume, 
Situ  thy  mate,  wliiUl  ihou  art  singing. 
Or  acruM  the  U»n  wen  winging, 
Or  upon  a  thUlle  swinging, 

Ulcaning  for  thy  luppy  home. 
It  miv  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  above  lines  arc 
only  aj)plicable  to  the  later  broods  of  goldfinches,  since 
in  the  early  spring,  the  usual  nesting-time,  the  thistle 
has  produced  neither  flower  nor  seed  for  the  supply  of 
this  bird.  But  in  the  neighbourhood  of  waste  lands, 
where  thistles  arc  very  abundant,  it  will  b<'  found  that 
there  is  ■  supply  for  the  goldfinch  nearly  all  the  year 
round.  The  autumnal  thistles  retain  a  portion  of  their 
se-d  until  the  spring,  so  that  the  wind  has  not  shaken 
them  all  bare  until  the  groimdsel,  the  dandelion,  and 
o''  -  ■'■-.u  have  arrived  to  take  their  place.  Thus, 
"  '•  supply  of  thistle-down  and  seed  is  sm.iller 

ill  .„.  •pnii^  than  at  any  other  period,  yet  in  particular 
•I'ntrTtt,  shelii-red  from  violent  wiiuU  and  al>ounding  in 
ihixU.*    g.,'  ^3 J,    gtill    employ    this    favourite 


material  in  building  their  nests,  and  the  elder  natural- 
ists, who  have  been  considered  in  error  when  they 
spoke  of  thistle-down  as  the  lining  of  the  nest,  may 
have  been  perfectly  accurate  in  their  descriptions.  The 
sources  whence  the  goldfinch  gains  his  winter  sup))ly  of 
thistle-seeds  are  thus  noticed  by  a  popular  writer. 

The  nuinbers of  those  seeds  an-  l>eyond  all  counting;  and 
the  means  with  which  they  are  furiiisheil  fur  tliiating  ubuut 
with  the  liKhtest  wind  that  stirs,  are  nimt  effective :  they 
are,  at  the  same  time,  fitted  fur  laying  hold,  mid  their  oily- 
nature  renders  them  not  eaNily  ilestruetible  by  the  weather. 
Ileiioe  they  wk  everywhere  ;  and  one  who  exiiiniiies  the 
(junntity  i>f  down  that  floats  off  from  a  single  bed  in  n  nojr- 
Iccted  garden,  must  see  tli.it  one  ncre  of  cultivated  hind 
allowed  to  run  to  waste  would  suffice  to  infest  a  whole 
jiarish.  It  is  a  maxim  in  farming  that  where  the  hedges 
and  lanes  arc  foul,  the  fields  never  can  be  clean  ;  and 
countless  instances  may  be  s<>eii  in  Kii^'land,  ami  in  Middle- 
sex not  less  than  in  more  remote  places,  where  the  fanner 
gives  half  of  what  his  land  might  produce  to  tlie  weeds, 
just  because  he  will  not  grub  u]i  some  green  lane  or  incon- 
venient conier,  but  retains  it  as  an  ever-^productive  nursery 
of  the  most  |>roductive  species,  Uut  though  these  accumu- 
lations of  unseemly  plants  spoil  or  diminish  the  harvest  of 
the  farmer,  they  yield  an  ample  autumnal  and  winter 
supply  for  the  guldfinelies,  and  the  margin  of  the  wild  is 
often  nimle  gay  with  the  coloui-s  and  song  of  the  goldfincli, 
simply  liecause  the  fanner  on  the  richer  ground  is  a  sloven. 

As  if  conscious  of  the  essential  service  it  performs, 
the  goldfinch  trusts  to  the  protection  of  man,  and 
nestles  near  his  dwelling.  It  has  also  been  known  to 
show  considerable  boldness  and  confidence  in  such  situ- 
ations. An  empty  cage  being  left  open  in  a  passage 
entrance  to  a  house  in  a  country  town,  a  goldfinch  was 
oiic  morning  found  in  it,  feeding  upon  the  seeds  which 
had  been  placed  for  the  former  occupant.  The  door 
was  closed  upon  the  bird ;  but  as  it  appeared  to  be  a 
femaie,  it  was  shortly  let  out  again.  In  about  two 
hours  it  returned,  was  again  shut  in,  and  then  released 
as  before.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  bird  came  back, 
accompanied  by  her  mate.  She  entered  the  cage,  and 
fed  as  usual,  but  her  companion  sat  on  the  outside  wires, 
and  then  flew  to  a  neighbouring  tree.  Several  weeks 
now  elapsed,  and  the  circumstance  was  almost  forgotten, 
when  the  goldfinch  again  made  her  appearance,  accom- 
panied not  only  by  h'?r  former  companion,  but  by  four 
full-grown  young  ones.  She  entered  the  cige  and  fed 
as  usual,  but  she  could  not  induce  her  brood  to  follow 
her  example.  Finally  she  went  off,  and  from  that  time 
was  never  seen  again. 

The  majority  of  the  goldfinches  kept  in  cages  have 
been  reared  from  the  nest,  or  put  into  a  cage  when  just 
fledged,  and  fed  by  the  parents^  A  square  cage  is 
recommended  for  these  birds  in  preference  to  a  round 
one,  as  they  dislike  the  swinging  motion  caused  by  the 
latter.  If  allowed  to  run  on  the  floor,  a  small  artificial 
tree  should  be  provided  for  the  birds  as  a  roosting- 
place.  The  goldfinch  seldom  appears  so  happy  in  a 
cage  as  the  linnet  or  canary.  It  flutters  against  tl-.e 
wires,  or  betrays  by  incessant  hoppings  to  and  fro,  its 
impatience  of  confinement.  In  order  to  cure  it  of  this 
fluttering,  it  is  sometimes  confined  in  a  small  trap-cage, 
two  or  three  inches  square,  until  the  habit  is  overcome. 
Hut  the  better  way,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable, 
is  to  give  this  restless  bird  the  run  of  a  room  or  aviary, 
where  it  may  indulge  its  active  disposition. 

The  goldfinch  is  a  hearty  feeder.  In  the  wild  state 
it  subsists  on  various  kinds  of  small  seeds,  such  as  thosd 
of  the  thistle,  dandelion,  lettuce,  goat's-beard,  radish, 
chick-weed,  groundsel,  &c.  In  the  house  it  is  fed  with 
poppy,  canary,  and  hemp-seed,  varied  with  lettuce  and 
rape-seed.  (jre<'n  food  must  be  given  occasionally, 
such  as  chick-weed,  water-cresses,  lettuce,  or  endive. 
Bechstcin  says,  "  I  have  a  goldfinch  which  appears  in 
good  health,  an<l  eats  not  only  of  idl  the  veget'ibles  hrou;{ht 
to  talile,  but  also  meat,  tliuugl'  in  their  wild  state  these 
birds  ne%er  touch  insects."  When  kcjit  in  a  room  with 
other  birds,  the  goldfinch  endeavours  to  keep  possession 
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of  tlio  need  box,  drivinff  off,  if  ho  can,  any  of  his  coni'* 
paiiioii!!  wlio  wi^ih  to  shnro  its  ccnlt'iits. 

Several  of  our  initiiralistH  apeak  of  the  goldfinch  as 
proilminif  tiirec  bruujii  in  thu  year,  but  tiie  experience 
uf  lieehstcin  is  opposed  to  this.  Ilo  deiictibt-a  the 
female  as  rarely  producin)^  more  than  one  brood  in  the 
year,  uiile««  she  has  been  disturbed,  and  then  the  number 
uf  e)r^s  is  diminished.  On  this  account,  goldfinches 
never  appMr  to  increase  in  number.  The  egjfs  are 
bluitli-wnito,  spotted  with  red,  and  havinj;  black  streaks, 
with  sometimes  a  circle  at  the  Xar^e  end.  'I'he  young 
may  be  reared  on  poppy-seed  and  the  crumb  of  white 
bread  soaked  in  milk  or  water.  If  it  is  wished  to  take 
only  the  mile  birds  from  the  nest,  all  those  which  have 
a  whitish  ring  round  the  root  of  the  beak  must  be  left. 

One  of  the  commonest  diseases  of  the  goldfinch  it 
epilepsy,  for  the  euro  of  which  the  following  is  Bcch- 
slein's  plan.  "  Plunge  the  sick  birds  every  now  and 
tlien  into  cold  water,  letting  them  fall  suddenly  into  it,  nnd 
(•uttiiif{  their  claws,  or  at  least  one  or  two,  short  enou^jh  for 
the  hlood  to  run.  From  bleeding  givinjj;  mt  much  relief  one 
woulil  think  that  this  disease  is  a  kind  of  apoplexy  occa- 
eiiined  by  want  of  exercise,  and  too  much  food.  iJuUhnclies 
and  tliruslies  are  more  suhject  to  it  than  uny  other  birds, 
and  bleeding  always  cures  them.  I  have  seen  this  <l(>ne 
with  great  success  in  the  following  manner,  but  much 
(lelieaey  and  skill  are  required,  as  there  would  lie  great 
danger  of  hnnin^  the  bird  : — A  very  small  hole  is  made  on 
the  surface  of  tlio  claw,  with  a  lancet  or  very  sharp  pen- 
knife ;  it  is  then  plunged  in  lukewarm  water,  and  if  the 
openition  \>e  well  done  the  blood  runs  like  a  thread  of  red 
silk  ;  when  removeil  from  the  water  the  bleeding  stops:  no 
bandage  or  divssing  is  re<juired." 

The  goldfinch  is  fond  of  bathing,  and  sho\i!d  bo  sup- 
plied with  the  means  of  doing  so  doily  during  the  spring 
iiul  summer  months.  In  the  middle  of  winter  it  would 
lid  the  same;  but  it  is  only  on  very  warm  days  that  the 
practice  should  bo  allowed  at  that  season,  as  it  may 
lake  cold  and  die  from  using  the  water  on  frosty  days. 
These  birds  become  blind  in  old  age  and  also  lose  their 
beautiful  colours,  but  with  care  they  may  be  kept  sixteen 
or  even  twenty  years.  A  goldfinch  mentioned  by  the 
eminent  naturalist  Gesner  lived  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  years,  but  at  last  grew  so  infirm  that  its  owner 
was  obliged  to  scrape  its  claws  and  beak,  that  it  might 
tike  food,  and  support  itself  on  its  perch.  It  had  lived 
hierty  on  poppy-seed,  and  had  lost  its  power  of  flying. 
I'he  plumage,  instead  of  changing  to  a  darker  hue,  as 
IS  commonly  the  case,  became  quite  white.  The  use  of 
hemp-seed  is  found  to  have  the  effect  of  making  the 
plumage  darker,  and  this  seed  is  eaten  greedily  by  the 
birds  even  when  they  are  in  a  dying  state.  Uut  this 
only  hastens  their  death,  and  must  be  considered  very 
improper  food  for  delicate  or  sick  birds.  Small  quan- 
tities of  canary-seed,  plenty  of  groun<lsel,  chick-weed, 
and  lettuce,  with  thistle-heads,  when  they  can  be  pro- 
cured, will  afford  ihe  best  supply  for  ailing  birds. 

The  goldfinch  has  many  enemies.  The  situation  of 
the  nest  often  makes  it  the  prey  of  cats,  and  the  beauty 
and  value  of  the  birds  lead  to  an  earnest  search  on  the 
part  of  bird-nesting  boys.  There  is  a  great  demand  for 
the  goldfinch  as  a  cage-bird,  and  a  fine  male  usually 
sells  for  five  or  six  shillings,  though  when  first  caught 
they  do  not  fetch  so  high  a  price.  These  birds  in  some 
cases  become  tame  and  familiar  in  confinement ;  as  an 
instance  of  this,  we  may  give  the  case  mentioned  by  the 

translator   of  Bechstein's  work.     "  Madam had  a 

goldfinch  that  never  saw  her  go  out  without  making  evcrv 
eflort  in  his  power  to  quit  his  cage  and  follow  her,  and 
welcomed  her  return  with  every  mark  of  extreme  delight ; 
as  soon  as  she  approached,  a  thousand  little  actions  showed 
us  pleasure  and  satisfaction:  if  she  presented  her  finger, 
he  caressed  it  a  long  time,  uttering  alow  jovous  murmur. 
This  atlachment  was  so  exclusive  that  if  Ins  mistress,  to 
prove  It.  substituted  another  person's  finger  for  her  own, 
he  would  peck  it  sharj.ly,  whilst  one  of  his  mistress's  placed 
Klw-cen  two  of  this  pci-son's  would  be  immediately  distin- 
guished, and  caressed  accordingly." 


EASY  LES.SONS  IN  CHESS. 
-XXI. 
TiiK  Lopez  Uamrit. 
The  Lopec  Gambit,  so  called  in  honour  of  Kuy  Lopci* 
the  celebrated  Chess  player  and  writer,  was  first  de- 
scribed in  his  treatise  published  in  16C1.  Some  writrri 
regard  it  metely  a*  a  variation  of  the  ordinary  King's 
Bishop's  game  f;  it  i*.  however,  •  true  gambit,  a  Pawn 
being  sacrificed  early  iu  the  gimc  by  the  first  player, 
for  the  sake  of  position.  It  is  a  safe  opening  for  the 
first  playrr,  because,  unlike  most  of  the  gambits  h.therto 
considered,  the  second  player  cannot  capture  the  Ciarobit 
Pawn  without  getting  an  inferior  game,  nor  ran  ho 
conduct  the  defence  after  the  manner  of  an  ordinary 
(iambit,  as  will  be  proved  by  the  first  example  given,  of 
this  opening. 

WHITK.  BLACK. 

1.    K.   r.  l«ro  ».|li«ri«.  I.    K.  P.  CWO  iqiUUM. 

i.  K.  II.  u>  g.  II.  f.>ur(li  MfiMtt.        a.  K.  U.  lo  g.  U.  founh  wfun. 

3.  Q.  Iu  K    iH>CMril  kqiiarc. 

If  Black  play  Q.  R.  P.  one  square,  you  take  hii 
K.  B.  P.  with  your  K.  B.  checking,  and  then  play  Q.  lo 
Q.  B.  fourth  square,  recovering  the  B.  Black  has  a 
choice  of  several  moves,  but  suppose  he  play 

I.  W-  P.  0<M  iquw*. 

4.  K.  R.  I',  twu'iqiwn. 

You  thus  resolve  the  game  into  the  Lopez  Gambit. 
Black  has  several  moves,  but  in  the  present  game  he 
proceeds  as  in  the  defence  of  an  ordinary  gambit.  wiiii.h 
gives  him  a  very  inferior  position,  because  by  plaviiig 
out  the  K.  B.  at  the  second  move  he  is  a  move  behind- 
hand, compared  with  his  position  iu  the  ordinary  King's 
Gambit. 

t.  P.  u1m«  p. 

5.  K.  Kl.  lo  K.  n.  third  aqiitre.       I.  K.  Ku  I',  two  xitiiir:*. 

0.  y.  1'.  two  Kiuirej.  0.  U.  lo  Q.  Ku  Ihinl  ai|uarc. 
7.  K.  It.  V.  tHu  Mjiiarrt. 

He  cannot  of  course  advance  K.  R.  P.  one  square; 
if  he  move  K.  B.  P.  one  square,  you  take  K.  Kt.  P.  with 
your  Kt.  and  then  play  Q.  to  K.  R.  fifth  square,  win. 
ning  easily  :  therefore  he  plavs 

7.  K,  Kt.  P.  en*  i«)iiai«. 
a  K.  Kl.  lo  Kt.  fifth  nquarii.  8.  K.  Kc  lo  K.  K.  ihitti  mntn. 

You  have  a  very  fine  position,  and  with  ordinary  care 
ought  to  be  able  to  win  easily.  , 

The  following  game  from  Greco  is  well  calculated 
to  illustrate  the  powerful  and  peculiar  attack  acquired 
by  the  first  player,  when  the  defence  is  weak  or  injudi- 
cious. The  moves  of  the  second  player  are  very  likely 
to  be  made  by  one  unacquainted  with  this  form  of 
Gambit. 

1.  K.  P.  two  Mpiaivs.  1.  K.  p.  two  iqiMn*. 

3.  K.  B.  ui  g.  H.  foiirlh  square.  3.  K.  B.  !■>  Q.  B.  fourth  iqiiar-. 

3.  Q.  to  K.  second  M|iiar«.  3,  Q.  in  K.  t«rond  M|ii«r«, 

4.  K.  n.  P.  i«o  «iiiaiT».  4.  K.  B.  iM^n  K.  Kt. 

5.  K.  n.  lakes  K.  B.  «.  K.  P  tikn  P. 

It  is  very  natural  in  the  second  pKiyer  to  take  this 
Pawn,  but  the  present  game  will  furnish  another  instance 
of  its  impropriety.  Q.  P.  one  square  would  have  been 
a  much  better  move. 

6.  Q.  P.  two  squares. 

Y'ou  thus  occupy  the  centre  of  the  board  with  your 
pawns,  and  open  a  path  for  your  Q.  B. 

6.  g.  to  K.  R.  fifth  sqrian  chg. 

This  check  is  not  judicious.  He  cannot  win  your 
K.  H.  P.,  because  by  advancing  your  K.  Kt.  P.  you 
defend  it  with  your  Q.  Indeed,  it  is  in  anticipation  of 
this  check  that  it  is  usual  in  this  gambit  to  play  Q.  to 
K.  second  square  at  the  third  move.  Instead  of  this 
check  Black  ought  to  have  played  Q.  P.  one  .square,  or 
K.  Kt.  or  Q.  K.  to  B.  third.  He  ought,  in  fact,  to  get 
out  his  pieces,  and  not  thus  contend  with  a  solitary 
Queen  against  a  large  array  of  his  adversary's  forces. 

7.  K.  Kl.  P.  one  aqiiar*.  "       7.  P.  takn  P. 

8.  K.  R.  takes  P. 

li  is  much  better  for  you  to  take  the  P.  with  the  R. 

*  A  nottc«  of  Riir  Lopex   will  hm    fotioO    il   Smtw^ty    iIf*gntiMt 
Vo;.  XVIIL.p.  149.' 

t  Sco  Satmnia^  Mafftitimet  VoU  XXI.,  p.  3S. 
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instead  of  R.  P.,  bwaiuie  the  R.  ha*  now  a  wide  raufre 
of  Mtack.  You  now  also  threttao  to  attack  his  Q.  with 
vourQ.  B. 

R  K.  Kl.  to  K.  n  tliirJ  tti'iuf. 
a.  Q.  Kl  I>  Q.  B.  IhM  ^fun.       S.  K.  ki.  m  K.  U.  fuurih  H]ti«n. 
Grpco   now  commoncM  one  of  those   brilliant   and 
dMisive    aturk*    which   arc    to    charact«ristic    of    this 
plavor.     Taking  advaiitajfe  of  his  ndverMry's  confined 
position  he  sacrifices  a  piece,  in  order  to  lay  bare  the 
fet-l.lc  defence  of  the  Black  Kin^. 
10    K.  n.  ul»  K.  H.  I',  clierkiiig. 

If  the  K.  po  to  Q.  square  you  win  his  Q.  by  playing: 
TOur  Q.  B.  to  K.  Kt.  fifth  square.  If  he  move  to 
k.  B.  square  you  win  K.  Kt. ;  therefore, 

10.  K.  I*kn  K.  B. 
11.  Q.  B.  to  K.  Kl  fiAii  wjiwre.       11.  Kt.  uka  K. 

You  save  your  Q.  and  win  his,  by  checking. 

II.  Q.  U>  K.  B.  Utird  xinare  ch);.       I'i.   K.  tn  K.  Kt  third  v]uu«. 

His  object  in  moving  his  K.  to  this  position  seems  to 
be  to  protect  his  Kt.  after  you  have  captured  the  (i.; 
but  whatever  he  does  he  cannot  save  his  game. 

IS.  Q.  B.  lakn  Q.  1^  K.  Kl  tu  K.  R.  (nirtb  Mintra. 

U.  Q  lo  K.  B.  nnit  Kfun,  chg.      U.  K.  to  K.  K.  thinl  tqiiarc. 

1».  Q.  CbccknalM.  

Mr.  Cochrane  gives  the  following  defence  against 
this  method  of  opening  the  game. 

1.   K.  P.  two  v|.i«ri-«.  I.  K.  r.  two  ioiiarM. 

a.  K.  H.  to  Q.  II.  (••iirth  xpiare.  a.  K.  It.  to  Q.  It.  fmtnh  nqntn. 

S.  11.  tn  K.  »«ond  Minarr.  8.  Q.  tn  K.  •w'oiid  Miimnr. 

4.  K.  B.  f.  two  iqiitm.  4.  K.  Kt.  to  K.  11.  third  »<]iiBro. 

If  you  advance  K.  B.  P.  one  square,  Black,  by 
advancing  Q.  P.  two  squares,  will  remain  with  a  good 
game;  therefore, 

i.  K.  Ku  to  n.  lliinl  aqiuire.  4.  Q.  P.  one  »i)n«n>. 

If  you  move  K.  R.  P.  one  square,  with  the  view  of 
advancing  K.  Kt.  P.  two  squares.  Black,  by  playing 
K.  Kt.  to  K.  II.  fourth  square,  will  gain  a  pawn  or  the 
exchange ;  you  therefore  play, 

a.  H-  Kl  to  B.  third  iqaara.  0.  Q.  B.  P.  one  •qiiare. 

in  order  to  prevent  the  advance  of  your  Q.  Kt. 

7.  Q.  P.  ooa  •quara.  7.  Q.  B.  to  K.  KL  fifth  aqnare. 

&  K.  B.  P.  ofw  tquara. 

You  can  now  advance  this  pawn  with  safety. 

H.  Q.  KL  lo  Q.  aerond  aqatn. 
e.  Q.  B.  to  K.  Kl  fifth  aquarc.  0.  K.  R.  P.  on*  >quar«. 

You  do  not  take  off  his  K.  Kt.,  because  the  Q.  Kt. 
is  ready  to  occupy  ita  place ;  and  if  he  advance  his 
K.  Kt.  P.  upon  the  B,  you  can  take  it  en  pansant. 

10.  Q   "        ■■    R.  fourth  aqoare.      10.  K.  KL  P.  two  wiuan*. 

11.  I  ;>aM<ia/.  11.   K.  B.  P.  Ulra  P. 
IJ.  K                     v]uar».                    la    K.  11.  taliFn  Kl 
>S.  U.  uiu  U.  13.  Cuiln  with  Q.  R. 

Mr.  Cochrane  (ays,  "  the  situation  of  the  Black  is 
fiill  as  good  as  that  of  the  White." 


In  his  new  Trtatue  on  Ike  Game  of  Chess,  the  publi- 
cation of  which  is  just  completed,  Mr.  Lewis  gives  a 
variation  of  the  above  dcf.-nce,  which  also  leads  to  an 
even  game.  It  is  very  similar  to  that  given  by  Mr. 
Cochrane. 

1.  K.  P.  two  aqnarM. 

3.  K.  B  to  U  It.  li'linb  «]usr*. 

5.  Q.  to  K.  jircttiHl  Mjiiarv. 

4.  K.  B.  P.  two  nqiiar^s. 

6.  K,  Kt.  ti>  K.  B.  third  aqnarv. 
0.  (^.  P.  one  tqiiare. 

7.  K.  11.  P.  ml..  P. 

8.  Q.  11.  to  K.  Kl.  fifth  square. 

9.  Q.  Kl  to  U-  MToiid  aquare. 
10.  K.  caMles  with  g.  11. 


In  the  following  game  an  approved  mode  of  defence 
b  given,  which,  after  the  first  nine  or  ten  moves,  leaves 
to  each  party  the  choice  of  castling  with  an  even  game. 

1.  K.  P.  twv  Mraaraa.  1.  K.  P.  two  iH|iiarea. 

S.  K.  B.  lo  Q.  B.  fciurth  aqnar*.       3.  K.  B.  to  Q.  R.  liiarth  aqnatr. 
'     •.  Q.  la  K.  iiliniii  hum  a.  a.  Q.  P.  ooa  aoaara, 

4.  K.  R.  P  two  aquanK.  4.  K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  third  aqoarc. 

Black  now  plays  his  beat  move. 

I.  Q.  P.  OM  aym*.  *.  Q.  B.  to  K.  Rl  fifth  aquare. 

t.  K,  Kl  M  IL  B.  third  aquare.  «.  Q.  to  K.  aerond  tqiiaie. 

7.   T-       •       •     r  7.  y.  P.  lalin  P. 

a'  .irda^oanL  8.  g.  KL  to  Q.  aacond. 

Hv  t.iu-  iiot  only  gets  out  a  piece  and  defends  his 
K.  B.,  but  also  liberates  Q.  R.,  and  givea  liberty  to  his 
K.  to  castle  on  either  side. 

9.  Q.  Kl  to  Q.  mmai. 

Having  playe<i  out  your  Q.  B.  you  also  get  out  your 
Q.  Kt.,  which  now  does  not  obstruct  Q.  B.,  while  it 
will  se^^'  '  if-;  K.  Kt.  should  Black  capture  it, 

with  his  I 

0.  K.  caadea  with  K.  R. 
10.  K  cutUa  ailh  K.  R. 

Mr.  Lewis  aays  that  the  game  i«  now  about  equal. 


1.   K.  p.  two  w]nan*ti. 

a.  K    B.  lo  K.  II.  limrth  tquar& 

5.   tj.  P,  (in»*  iMjimn- 

4.  K.  Kl.  to  K.  r  ,„ 

t.   g.  to  K.  >r.. 

0.   g.  II.  Ui  K    Kl    nun  wiiiarv. 

7.  g.  P.  Uk.-«  P. 

H.  g.  Kl.  to  g.  MTond  M|unrr. 

8.  K.  <»atlca  Willi  g.  It. 


The  first  of  the  two  following  problems  is  by  M. 
D'Orville.  The  author  of  the  second  is  M.  .^ndersson, 
of  Breslau.  Both  these  problems  arc  very  beautiful 
examples  of  Chess  ingenuity. 

Pkoblkm  XXIII.     ff  kite  moving  first  u  to  give  check' 
male  in  Jour  moves. 

BLACK. 


WHITE. 


Problem  XXIV.     While  to  move  first,  and  to  give 

check-male  in  four  moves. 

nr.ACK. 


1 

L^'*-  -'^ "? 

J 


win  IK. 


Joun  W.  PasKaa,  Pcslhuks,  Wsai  bT«ai>D,  Lokdoh. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RUINED  CITIES  OF  YUCATAN. 


II. 
iMir  donm  in  air, 
TW  tW  criM  m^  aajr  hnk  oa  icalFtund  atao* 
And  wHiam  clwr  Ih*  IbCMl  lo  pnpan 
For  iIm  wiM  Ibx  tnd  d««r  more  tuilclr  dwellings  thrtv ! 

HCMAXt. 

IHJm*  and  iMtrntr  oo  Uw  plni- '  ■'> 

tik«  hlbo  mo  by  Uw  ligli- 
Tlw  «Ud  ThM  mauUf*  lb«  i>: 
Tlw  Htn'%  Ihlaot  i<  Ul*  irn"  nt  •  Uir. 

Apd  llw  Jangb  gnu  o'er  die  *lur  ipriogv — HiMtxi. 

Rem  OF  CaicuKx. 

Iw  a  foregoing  Supplement,  at  pajre  33,  of  the  present 
Tolurae,  we  commeiice<l  a  description  of  tlio  niyxtvrious 
ruins  of  Yucatnn.  We  now  propow  to  follow  Mr.  Stevens, 
the  travt'lItT  who  has  so  ablv  invcMii^tcd  the  condition  and 
orif^in  of  these  remains  to  llie  completion  of  his  last  e\\>e- 
dition.  The  reader  will  remember  that  we  introduced  the 
subject  to  him,  first,  with  an  outline  of  the  discovery  of 
the  country  by  the  Spaniards  iu  the  sixteenth  century. 
We  next  collected  what  particulars  are  known  concerning 
the  mo<loni  Mavas  or  Iniliiin  inlmbltants  of  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan,  ami,  after  briefly  skeU-liin);  the  five  principal 
cities,  Merida,  Campeachy,  Valladolid,  Izamal,  and  Tt-kax, 
ws  proeaeded  from  thrs<>  ]>oints  tu  explore  the  ruins  of 
Marapan,  Uxmal,  Zayi,  Ticul,  KaUih,  Znbna,  and  Labphak. 

\Vi.  propose,  now,  to  leave  Valladolid  nine  miles  behind 
us  to  the  eastwiu-d,  and  jmiv  a  visit  to  the  Uuins  of  Chichen. 
The  first  settlement  of  t)\e  Spaniards  in  the  interior  of 
Yiicatin  was  mode  at  Chichen,  or  Chicbcn-Itza,  as  it  was 
calle<i,  from  tlie  name  of  the  people  who  then  occupied  the 
district.  It  was  here  that  Don  Francisco  Montejo,  com- 
muixler  of  the  third  exi>edition,  made  a  fatal  mistitke; 
lured  by  the  clitter  of  gold  in  another  province,  he  divided 
his  forces,  and  sent  one  of  his  best  captains  with  fifty  men 
in  search  of  it.  From  that  time  calamities  and  dani;crs 
pressed  upon  him ;  altercations  and  contests  began  with 
the  Indians;  provisions  were  withheld,  and  all  that  they 
ate  was  procured  at  the  price  of  blood.  At  length,  the 
Indians  determined  u|K>n  tlieir  utter  destruction.  Immense 
multitudes  surrounded  the  camp  of  the  Sjianiards,  hemming 
them  in  on  all  sides.  The  latter,  seeing  themselves  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  perishing  by  hunj^er,  determined  to  die 
bravt'ly  in  the  field,  and  went  out  to  give  battle.  The  most 
a\nguinary  fight  they  had  ever  liccn  engaged  in  then  took 
place.  The  S|>auiarils  fought  for  their  lives,  and  the 
Indians  to  remain  masters  of  their  own  soil.  Masses  of 
tb.  '  •"  •  re  killed,  but  great  slaughter  was  ma<Ie  among 
til  ',  and,  to  ».ive  the  liven  of  those  who  remained, 

1)  •>  rvtreated  to  the  fort ilic;it ions. 

i  liold  out  there,  the  Kuropeans  took  advantage 

of lien  the  Indians  were  off  their  guard  ;  they  tied 

•  dog  to  a  bell,  putting  some  foo<l  iH-fure  him,  but  out  of  his 
reach,  and  then,  with  great  silence,  they  marched  out  from 
the  camp.  The  dog,  when  he  saw  them  going,  pulled  the 
cord  in  order  to  go  with  them,  ami  afterwards  to  get  at  the 
food.  The  Indians,  supposing  tliat  the  S|>aniards  were 
•oundinir  the  alarm,  riiiiaincd  ijuiet,  waiting  the  result,  but 
a  r    '    '    '  '     '•  .' that  the  bell  did  not  cease 

rii  '11  and  found  it  deserted. 

Iuiu<  I  towards  the  coast, 

and  in  rountji  of  their  dan- 

g'T«   '•■  we  have  none  what- 

r^  ,  of  Uie  fierce  iutiabi- 

ta 

Tna  MoxjAs  or  Ciiicurx. 

Tlie  .M'injaa,  or  IIduw  of  the  Nuns,  is  conspicnous  among 
the  ruins  I'f  Cbii'lii'iiltza.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  gMHJ 
staf  of  pri'  '  tiid    the   richness  anil   iH-auty  of  its 

omainenls.  ving  at  the  iK-ginning  of  this  pa|H'r 

w:"  II. a   of   the   florid   arclilt«'cture  of  the 

A  On  the  right   hand  is  repn-sentcd   the 

r.  •  •  ■••  i-i  -i.-   f.i..;.   .-  church.     The 

b  .tid  in  the  bo<'v 

•I  i  Ith  35  feet,      ft 

b  .;e  di-sign.     Over  the 

•'  iits  of  hieroglyphics 

In  Uiut  r^ns,  fu«  til  a  row,  and  tu  make  room  for 'which 


the  lower  cornice  is  carried  up.  Over  these  stand  out  in  a 
line  six  bold  projecting  curved  ornaments,  as  at  Uxmal, 
resembling  elephants'  trunks.  In  the  central  space  over 
the  doorway  is  an  irregular  circular  niche  in  wnich  por- 
tions of  a  seated  figure  with  a  liead-dress  of  feathers,  still 
remains.  The  tropical  plants  and  slnubs  growing  on  the 
roof  hang  over  the  cornice  like  a  fringe-work,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  pictures<iue  effect  of  this  elegant  faij'ade. 

"The  whole  building  is  composed  of  two  structures 
entirely  different  from  each  other,  one  of  which  forms  a 
wing  to  the  princil>al  edifice,  and  has,  at  the  end,  the  faynde 
above  descriWd.  The  whole  length  is  228  feet,  and  the 
depth  of  the  princiiml  structure  is  112  feet.  The  only 
portion  containing  interior  chambers  is  that  which  Mr. 
Stevens  calls  the  wing.  'l"he  great  structure  adjoining  to 
the  wing  is  apparently  a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  erected  only 
to  hold  up  the  two  ranges  of  buildings  upon  it.  A  grand 
staircase  C(>  feet  wide  rises  to  the  toj>.  On  one  side  of  the 
staircase  a  huge  breach,  20  or  30  feet  deep,  hiui  been  made 
by  the  pruprielor,  for  the  pur|>08c  of  getting  out  building- 
stone;  this  discloses  only  solid  masonry.  The  grand  stair- 
case is  32  feet  high,  and  has  thirty-nine  steps.  On  the  top 
of  the  structure  stands  a  range  of  duildings,  with  a  pktfurm 
of  14  feet  in  front." 

"  From  the  back  of  this  platform  the  grrand  staircase  rises 
again  fifteen  steps  to  the  roof  of  the  second  range,  which 
forms  a  platform  in  front  of  the  third  range ;  this  last  is, 
unfortunately,  in  a  ruined  condition,  and  it  is  to  be  oliserved 
that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  these  ancient  architects 
never  placed  an  upper  building  on  the  roof  of  a  lower  one, 
but  always  carried  it  back,  so  as  to  rest  it  on  a  structure 
solid  fn>m  the  ground,  the  roof  of  the  lower  nuigc  being 
merely  a  ]ilatform  in  front  of  the  upper  one. 

"  Tlie  circumference  of  this  buildmg  is  C.T8  feet,  and  its 
height,  when  entire,  was  (i.5  feet.  It  seems  to  have  been  . 
constructed  only  with  reference  to  the  second  range  of 
apartments,  upon  which  the  art  and  skill  of  the  builders 
have  been  lavishly  expended.  It  is  104  feet  long,  and  .TO 
feet  wide,  and  the  broiul  platform  around  it,  alllioui;li  over- 
grown with  gr.iss  several  feet  high,  formed  a  noble  prome- 
nade, commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

"Detached  portions  of  human  figures  continually  occur 
among  these  remains  which  are  well  drawn,  the  heads 
adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers,  and  the  hands  bearing 
sliields  and  spears." 

TiiB  Caracol  op  Ciiicbbk. 

Northward  from  the  Monjas  of  Chichen  stands  among  the 
ruins  an  object  conspicuous  for  its  picturesi|ue  appearance, 
and  unlike  any  other  Mr.  Stevens  had  seen  in  this  country, 
except  one  at  Mayapan  much  i-uined.  It  is  circular  in 
form,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Caracol,  or  winding 
staircase,  cm  account  of  its  interior  arrangements.  It  stands 
on  the  upper  of  two  terraces.  The  lower  one  measures  in 
front  from  north  to  south  22.3  feet,  and  in  depth  from  cast 
to  west  150  feet,  and  is  still  in  go<Hl  preservation.  A  grand 
staircase  45  feet  wide,  and  containing  twenty  steps,  rises  to 
the  platform  of  this  terrace.  On  each  side  of  this  staircase, 
forming  a  sort  of  balustrade,  were  the  entwined  bodies  of 
two  gigantic  serpents,  3  feet  wide,  i>ortioiis  of  which  are 
still  in  pl.ve ;  and  among  the  ruins  of  the  staircase  was  a 
gigantic  head  which  liad  terminated  on  one  side  the  foot  of 
the  steps. 

The  platform  of  the  second  terrace  is  reached  by  another 
staircase  42  feet  wide.  In  the  centre  of  this  stands  the 
building,  which  has  four  small  doorways  facing  the  cardinal 
points.  The  height,  including  the  terraces,  is  little  short  of 
(50  feet,  and,  when  entire,  even  among  the  great  buildings 
around,  this  structure  must  have  presi'nled  a  striking 
app«-Jirnnci'.  The  doorways  give  entrance  to  a  circular 
corridor  A  feet  wide.  The  inner  wall  has  also  four  door- 
ways, smaller  than  the  others,  and  standing  nt  intermediate 
points  of  the  compass,  facing  north-east,  north-west,  south- 
west, and  south-east.  Tlii-se  doors  give  entrance  to  a 
secoml  circular  corridor,  4  feet  wide,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
circular  mass  apparently  of  s<did  stone;  but  at  one  place, 
at  the  h('i;!ht  of  U  ie<'t  from  the  ground,  was  observed  a 
small  square  opening  choked  up  with  stones.    The  walls  of 
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Imth  cfirritlors  iirc  iiliinlcrcil  ami  ortinmcntcl  with  paiiitiiii;*. 
Tlie  |il«n  of  tlio  ImiUliiijt  wiut  new,  but,  iii»t..i !  "f  inifiMiii;,' 
wiril!».  it  iliTW  cliwrr  tin-  cuitiiin   llmt  .t'  .mlctl, 

with  iiiM-.t  iiiii«iutriil)lu  folds,  tUatc  mvntii.  uircn. 

Till!  Gy]ii(A!ii<;m. 

AiiioiiK  tlie  niiiw  of  Cliiclien-Ilzn  in  to  \>e  teen  the  fol- 
lowin;;  rxlraoriliiiitrv  odifiro;  nimiely,  two  iiiiiiicniH)  paral- 
lil  walls,  tMth  :;74"fi'ct  1..I1K,  ao  feet  thicl,  and  \-2l)  foet 
ni>:iil.  t)iie  huiidri'd  ficl  from  the  iiDrllitrii  fxtri'iiiity, 
fiifiii^  llio  open  H|K\cf  between  the  wiilU,  «liinJb  on  nil 
elevation  a  building  M  feet  long,  contniniii«  a  single  <ham- 
bcr,  with  the  front  fallen,  and,  rising  among  the  rubbish, 
the  remains  of  two  eolumus,  clalM)rately  ornamented  with 
seiil|ilnre.  'I'lie  whole  interior  wall  is  coveted  fnini  the 
floor  to  the  peak  of  the  arch  with  sculptured  figures  in  bas- 
relief,  much  worn  and  faded. 

In  the  centre  of  the  great  stone  walls,  exactly  opposite 
each  other,  ami  at  the  height  of  20  feet  from  llio  ground, 
are  two  massive  atone  rings,  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  1  foot  1 
inch  thick  ;  the  diameter  of  the  hole  is  1  foot  7  inches.  On 
the  rim  and  border  were  two  sculptured  entwined  serpents. 
The  parallel  structures  supporting  the  rings  were  probably 
intended  for  the  celebralion  of  some  public  games.  The 
following  account  of  the  diversions  of  .Montezuma,  (the 
Emperor  of  Mexico  at  the  time  of  its  conquest,)  is  given  by 
Ilerrera,  and  illustrates  tlicse  remains. 

"The  king  took  much  delight  in  seeing  sport  at  ball, 
which  the  S|ianiard3  have  since  pi<diil)ited,  because  of  the 
mischief  that  often  happened  at  it,  and  was  liy  ihelffcalled 
Thchtli,  being  like  our  tennis.  The  ball  was  made  of  the 
gum  of  a  tree  that  grows  in  hoi  countries,  which,  having 
holes  mmie  in  it,  distils  great  drops,  that  soon  harden,  and 
being  worked  and  moulded  together,  turn  as  black  as  piU'h*. 
The  biills  maile  thereof,  tho'  hard  and  heavy  to  the  hand, 
did  bound  and  fly  as  well  as  our  foot-balls ;  nor  did  they 
use  chases,  but  vy'd  to  drive  the  advci-so  party  that  is  to  hit 
the  wall,  the  otliera  were  to  make  good,  or  strike  it  over. 
Thev  struck  it  with  any  part  of  their  body,  as  it  hapned, 
or  they  could  most  conveniently ;  and  sometimes  he  lost 
that  touched  it  with  any  other  part  but  his  hip.  which  was 
looked  upon  among  them  as  the  greatest  dexterity  ;  and  to 
this  elVect,  that  the  ball  might  rebound  the  better,  they 
fastned  a  piece  of  stiff  leather  on  their  hips.  They  phiy'd 
in  parties,  so  many  on  a  side,  for  a  load  of  mantles,  or  what 
the  gamesters  coiilil  afford,  at  so  many  stores.  They  also 
)dayM  for  gold,  and  feather-work,  and  sometimes  play'd 
theniselves  away,  as  has  been  said  before.  The  place  where 
they  play'd  was  a  ground-room,  long,  narrow,  and  hi^li,  but 
wider  above  than  below,  and  higher  on  the  sides  than  at 
the  ends,  and  thev  kept  it  very  well  idaster'd  and  smooth, 
both  the  walls  and  the  floor.  On  the  side  walls  t/ity/ix'd 
certain  stones,  like  those  of  a  mill,  icith  a  hole  quite  throuah 
the  miMle,  just  iu  big  as  the  ball,  aud  he  that  could  strike 
it  through  there  won  the  game.  And  in  token  of  its  being 
on  extraordinary  success,  which  rarely  hapned,  he  had  a 
right  to  the  cloaks  of  all  the  lookers-on,  by  ancient  custom, 
and  law  amongst  gamesters;  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  8C«, 
that  as  soon  Jis  ever  tlie  ball  was  in  the  hole,  the  standers- 
by  took  to  their  heels,  running  away  with  all  their  might 
to  save  their  cloaks,  laughing  and  rejoicing,  otliers  scouring 
after  them  to  secure  their  cloaks  for  the  winner,  who  was 
oblig'd  to  offer  some  sjicrifice  to  the  Idol  of  the  Tennis- 
court,  and  the  stone  through  whose  hole  the  bjill  had  nass'd. 
Every  tennis-court  was  a  Temple,  having  two  Idols,  the 
one  o'f  Gaming,  and  the  other  of  the  Imll.  On  a  lucky  day, 
at  midnight,  they  pcrform'd  certain  ceremonies  and  enchant- 
ments on  the  two  inner  walls,  and  on  the  midst  of  the  floor, 
singing  certain  songs,  or  ballads  ;  after  which  a  priest  of  the 
great  temple  went  with  .some  of  the  religious  men  to  bless 
It;  he  utten-d  some  words,  threw  the  hall  al>out  the  tennis- 
court  four  times,  aiul  then  it  was  consecrated,  and  iniglit  be 
play'd  in,  but  not  before.  The  owner  of  the  tennis  court, 
who  w.Ts  always  a  lord,  never  play'd  without  makinij  some 
offering  and  performing  certain  ceremonies  to  the  idol  of 
gaming,  which  shows  how  supei-stitious  they  were,  since 
they  had  such  regard  to  their  idols,  even  in  their  diversions. 
Moiitezuma  carry 'd  tho  Spanianls  to  this  sport,  and  was 
well  pleas'd  to  see  them  play  at  it,  as  also  at  cards  aud 
dice." 

With  some  slight  variation  in  detail,  the  general  features 
arc  so  identical  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  that  the 
80-calle<l  (iymnatiMin  of  Chichen  was  erected  for  |)rccisely 

♦  Undwiblnily  cft«julchMtic,or  Imiia-niblcr. 


the  sai-  ii*-court  in  the  ■  "   xico, 

as  thu  '■     The  teiiiplr>   ,  I  in 

which  ,  and  we  discover  in  tin-,  i.rim«- 

thing   I.  ■   the   mere  det«Tmiiiinir   of  tlia 

chnmcter  of  it  building;  lur  in  the  similnri'       '   '      rnion» 
wc  «o«  B  resembhmce    in    manners   and    ii.  and 

trace  an  affii  'ii  tho  people  who  eredi- 1  tin'  ruined 

cities  of  Yti  thosu  who  inliobited  .Mexico  at  tbo 

time  of  the  vuiMnitvii. 

StlLMlRKS   AXD   PaWTIXOS. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  tlia  eastern  wall  of  the 
(iymnasium  of  (.'liichen  are  the  remains  of  two  ranges  of 
building,  one  of  which  is  in  a  state  of  good  preservation, 
simple  and  tiisteful  in  its  arrangement  of  ornamrntii.  Under 
an   upi>er  cornice  is  sculpluml   a  process!'         '  1 1   or 

lynxes.     From  its  lofty  |H>sition,  with  tree*  und 

it  and  on  tip  '    '       "     '  is  l)eautifully  j)i<  tm.  >.j,ii- ;  but, 

upon  other  •  '   may  Ik-  considered  one  of  tho 

most  interestui.;  Miu.iu.vT  ui  Yucatan. 

The  nmge  wliich  is  in  the  most  ruinous  condition  con- 
tains two  broken  columns  covered  with  sculptured  figures. 
The  front  wall  had  fallen,  and  exposed  the  interior  of  a 
ehnniber  covered  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  elalwratcly 
sculptured  figures  in  bas-relief.  Exposed  for  ages  to  a  long 
succession  of  winds  and  rains,  the  characters  were  fiuled 
and  wom.  The  heail-ilressof  the  human  figures  is,  as  usual 
amongst  tho  ruins  of  the  country,  a  plume  of  feathers,  and 
in  the  ujiper  row  each  pei-noii  carries  a  bundle  of  spears,  or  a 
(piiver  of^  arrows.  All  these  representations  were  painted. 
In  the  most  perfect  building,  of  the  two  nl.v. .,,,., ,t;„„cd, 
Mr.  Stevens  found  what  he  considers  the   .  mi  of 

aboriginal  art   that  he  met  with  during  hi-  .  itioiis. 

'i'lic  steps,  or  other  means  of  access  to  this  structure,  were 
destroyed,  and  it  was  only  reached  by  clamliering  over  pro- 
miscuous heaps  of  ruins.  '  The  door  o|>cns  upon  the  platfonn 
of  tho  wall  which  overlooks  the  Tennis-court,  or  Gymna- 
sium. The  front  corridor  was  supported  by  massive  pillar*, 
portions  of  wliich  still  remain  covered  with  elaborate  sculp- 
tured ornament*.  The  lintel  of  the  inner  doorway  is  richly 
c.irved.  Entering  an  inner  chamber,  its  walls  and  ceiling 
are  found  to  l>c  covered,  from  the  floor  to  the  peak  of  the 
arch  with  designs  in  painting,  representing,  in  brilliant 
colours,  human  "figures,  battles,  houses,  trees,  and  scenes  of 
domestic  life.  On  one  spot  was  the  conspicuous  drawing  of 
a  large  canoe,  but  the  whole  is  much  disfigured.  In  some 
places  the  plaster  is  broken  off:  while  in  others  wilful 
injury  liad  evidently  been  done  to  these  remains.  The 
colours  were  green,  yellow,  red,  blue,  and  a  reildish-brown, 
the  last  being  invariably  the  colour  given  to  human  flesh. 
The  outlines  exhibit  a  freedom  of  drawing  which  could  only 
be  the  result  of  discipline  and  training  under  ma~'  i-. 
"  IJiit  they  have  a  higher  interest  than  any  that  attaclii!,  t» 
them  as  mere  specimens  of  art;  for  among  them  are  seen 
desiiins  and  figures  which  call  foix-ibly  to  mind  the  well- 
known  picture-writings  of  the  .Mexicans;  and  if  thisc 
analogies  are  sustained  by  future  olwervation.s  this  buibiing 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  Tennis-court  stands  an  unim- 
peachable witness  that  the  people  who  inhabiteil  Mexic.«,  at 
the  time  of  the  comiuest,  Iielonged  to  the  same  great  race 
which  furnished  the  builders  of  the  ruined  cities  in  Yuc.v 
tan." — Stkvens. 

At  Kewick,  which  lies  a  little  southward  of  Zabna,  Mr. 
Stevens  had  observed  a  curious  painting  of  a  rude  human 
figure  surrounded  by  hieroglyphics,  wliich  doubtless  con- 
tain the  whole  of  its  story.  'The  colours  were  bright ;  red 
and  green  predominating.  '  The  painting  covered  the  whole 
surface  of  a  stone,  which,  however,  occupied  a  very  obscure 
corner  of  a  building.  The  apartment  in  which  it  was 
found  had  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  others,  and  why 
this  particular  stone  was  so  adorned  our  traveller  w.is 
unable  to  discover.  Nearly  every  other  house  at  Kewick 
had  fallen.  "One  long  ornamented  facade  lay  on  the 
ground  cracked  and  doubled  up,  as  if  shaken  off  by  the 
vibrations  of  an  earthquake,  and  still  struggling  to  r-"n 
its  upright  position,  the  whole  presenting  a  most  ; 
resque  and  imiiosing  scene  of  ruins,  and  con%-eying  '. 
mind  a  strong  image  of  the  besom  of  destrucUon  sweeping 
over  a  city."  .  . 

There  is  an  arch  near  Xnl,  which  place  is  not  far  north- 
east of  Kewick,  that  had  been  plastered  and  covered  ins:de 
with  p;iinted  figures  in  profile.  These  are  now  much 
niutilat«l,  but  the  remaining  traces  remind  one  of  the 
funeral  pr.K-essioiis  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  at  Thclies,  in 
Ijrvpt.     This  arch  had  once  fomie4  the  sides  and  walls  of  a 
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U  ill  the  nir.     'i  lu-ao  ligurwi 

.1  p.iiiiUHl  reil.     The  drawing 

■il  and  life-like.     "An- 

,  and  covcrml  with  paintr 

.  ^    ill  some  i>Wv8  still  vivid. 

sniike  five  fi-ct  lona;,  <ind  as  1 

I'  rose  up  l>i'fi)ru  me 

'ten  enact<?d  in  this 

'  iided    to 

oa  were 

v..    .„..urca  und 
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of  the  terrilic  m.'i'ii 
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Abttti«iv>ii.  .1    i  • 
••rpent*."— S  • 

TiiL  Casiillo  ur  tuicuE-V. 

At  a  distnnco  of  600  feet  from  the  painted  cliamber  at 
Chichen  rises  the  Cjistillo,  the  cmndest  object  that  towers 
above  the  pistn.  Kvi-rv  Siindiiy  its  ruins  are  resorted  to  hy 
tlie  nei'j  "id   nuthing  can   Kurp.-us  the 

pietures-i  loi^ty  building,  wliilu  women, 

dRMcd  111  \Miii',  \M!ii  i>  1  shawls,  are  moving;  along  the 
platform,  and    pnssins   over   its   broken    tlirrslmlds.      The 

mo::-  !  ■■■'.  the  Ikisc,  on  tlv  •..■•'I.    .iid  auuth  eideti, 

ll»7  e,i9t  and  west  >l.     "It  docs 

not  t; ....    liie  cardinal   ikji;  .i  prolmbly  so 

intcDiled;  and  in  all  the  buildings,  from  some  cause  not 
easily  accountcl  f  .r,  while  one  varies  10^  one  way,  that 
imniediau-ly   .  iries  12^  or  13^  in  another.     It  is 

built  up  ap'ii.i,  i  from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  "6 

feet.  On  llio  \vi»l  »iJe  is  a  staircase  35  feet  wide,  and  on 
the  north  in  another  staircase  44  feet  in  width,  which 
contain:.::  i><.     On  the  ground,  at  the  loot  of  this 

staircafi. .  i  liold,  striking,  and  woll-emneived  com- 

mi'!  iiii:>  lofty  range,  are  two  colossal  serpents' 

li,  I  t   in   length,   with   mouths   wiile   open,  and 

toil ■  ,.....: uding.      No  doubt  they   were  cinhleinatic  of 

•ome  religiotw  belief,  and  in  the  minds  ot  an  imuginative 
peuple.  MixMiiir  liotween  them  to  ascend  the  steps,  must 
hu'.  .'H  of  solemn  awe." 

1  11  the  top  measures  61  feet  from  north  to 

•oath,  Hiid  iH  from  east  to  west.  The  building  which 
surmounts  it  is  43  feet  by  49;  it  lias  single  doorways, 
facing  the  east,  south,  and  west,  with  massive  lintels  covered 
with  eUborate  carvings,  and  the  jambs  are  ornamented  with 
■cnlptured  figures.  The  sculpture  is  much  worn,  but  a 
hiJ  rtraoi  with  a  plume  of  feathers,  and  other  portions  of 
rich  attire,  are  still  distinct.  The  face,  also,  is  well-pre- 
served, and  pOMSMCS  a  dignified  appearance.  It  has  ear- 
rings, and  the  nose  is  bored,  which,  according  to  historical 
•ooounta,  was  so  prevalent  a  custom  in  Yucatan,  tliat  long 
after  the  eonqaest  the  Spauiords  piu6ed  htws  for  its  pro- 
hibition. 

All  the  other  jambs  are  decorat«<l  with  sculpture  of  the 
Mme  general  chancter,  ami  open  into  a  corridor  extending 
round  three  sides  of  the  buildinir.      The  doorway  which 


faces  the  north  pn^w-nt't  the 
feet  wide,  and  Ih  fiipported 
entirely  covered  "  • '      '   ' 
gives  access  to  a  . 


bthigh. 
llMiMtm 


■nlptind  Ak' 


vay 
'  L|>pcaFance.  It  is  20 
rt  massive  columns 
.  iM[.uire.  This  doorway 
leads  to  an  apartment  17 
I.,  iw..  s.iiiiii,.  iiillars  (see 
:i,  having 
N_;  massive 
I  beams  covered  with  carving  of  cunous  and  intricate 
dMiglM.  Tbess  were  so  defaced  and  time-worn,  that,  in 
|h«  oliaearity  of  tlie  room,  lighted  only  from  the  door,  it 
VM  dificnlt  to  make  out  what  ■iibjoof  th^y  ropreiM-nted. 

gUfwilMr   out    ii:  field    of 

nbm  M  £splay*<l,  the  first 

tfaie,  groups  of  sniaii   com 
yrorad  to  be  MMmK  the  most 
•f  ths  remains.    Tlese  stand  i..  .. 
abreast;  they  are  very  low,  many 
while  tiw  highest  ware  not  m"r. 

af  itTcnl  sepatata  pieeea,  li^  ..  ol  them 

bad  tallen,  and  in  soma  place-  i>  rows,  all 

in  the  same  direction,  as  if  tlirown  liown  t>y  some  force, 
lUu  tliat  of  an  earthquake,  coming  from  a  given  {mint.     In 
■Mne  plaoes  they  extended  to  the  bases  of  lie 
iHbeh  were  ruins  of  buildings  and   eolos»i 
naJptare,  while  in  others  they  branche<l  ott  aii'l  t<Tii<iiMt.  .i 
An^jr.      Mr,  Slsveaa  oaoaed  them  to  bo  cleared  Irom 


trees,  'and  counted  three  hundred  and  eighty,  and  there 
were  many  nion".     They  weiv  too  low  to  have  hiipported  a 

• '  under  which  (lersoiis  euuld  walk.     The  ide.i  at  times 

uteil    itself  that   they  had   u|iheld  a   raist-d   walk    of 

ill,  but  there   wen-  no  remains  visible.      They  iiieloso 

an  area  nearly  4(H)  feet  square ;  and,  ineompreheiisilile  lui 
tliey  are  with  regard  to  their  uses  and  object,  add  largely  to 
tlie  interest  and  wonder  connected  with  these  ruins. 

The  ruins  of  Chichen  itfo  hitualed  upon  u  plain  of  several 
miles  in  circumference,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Yucatan, 
upwards  of  100  miles  from  the  sea,  and  remote  from  all 
water-coin:  "'        "   lildings    which   are    in    the 

most    pel'  itiun   ore   the    Monjas,   the 

Camcol,  1 1_\  iiHi.iMiiiii,  uii.i  *  aslillo,  all  above  described. 
These,  and  other  erections,  were  raisid  upon  foundations  ot 
riMlf,  iiiil)cdded  in  mortar,  and  held  together  by  tiiiished 
walls  of  tine  concrete-limestone.  The  walls  of  the  buildings 
rise  perpendicularly,  generally  to  one-half,  where  they  are 
interrupted  by  entablatures ;  above  w  hicli,  to  the  cornice, 
the  facades  arc  divided  into  compartments,  clal>oratcly 
ornamented  with  sculptureil  stone-work  over  a  diamond 
lattice-ground,  illustrated  with  hieroglyphics.  The  whole 
is  intei-spcrsed  with  cliiwte  and  unique  borders,  executed 
with  the  greatest  pos.silde  skill  and  precision.  The  stones 
are  rut,  in  gc.  '     it  12   inches  in   length,  and   0   in 

breadth ;    the    i  Ijcing    filled    up    with    the   samo 

material  that  l..iii.^  m.:  loundatlou  and  terraces,  namely, 
rubble,  imlH'dded  in  mortar. 

"  The  height  of  tlie.se  buildings  is,  for  the  most  part, 
20,  a{^  rarely  above  26  feet.  They  arc  limited  almost 
universally  to  one  story,  arc  long  und  narrow,  without 
windows,  receiving  no  other  light  than  that  which  posses 
through  the  doorway.  The  ceilings  arc  built  in  the  form 
of  an  acute-angled  orch  by  layers  of  flat  stones,  the  cd^cs 
being  bevilled,  und  cairicd  up  to  the  ajicx,  ujion  which 
rests  a  stone  thot  series  as  u  key. 

"  The  interior  of  some  of  the  most  important  rooms  is 
finished  with  a  beautiful  white  composition  laid  on  with 
the  greatest  skill.  The  floors  are  covered  with  u  hard 
cement,  which  shows  marks  of  wear.  The  doorways  are 
nearly  a  square  of  about  seven  feet,  somewhat  resembling 
the  Lgyptian ;  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  of  large  blocks 
of  hewn  stone.  Stone  rings,  and  holes  at  the  sides  of  the 
doorways,  iudicato  that  doors  once  swung  upon  tltem." — 
Norman. 

The  words  Chi-clien  signify  the  moutlu  of  wells,  in 
allusion  to  two  natural  springs  >ybich  are  still  to  be  recog- 
nised iu  the  vicinity. 

Patkd  Roads. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  tlic  ancient 
civilization  of  Yucatan  lies  near  the  city  of  Uxniiil.  It 
is  a  broken  platform  or  road  of  stone,  about  (I  feet  wide, 
and  8  or  10  inches  high,  ciosHiiig  the  modern  road,  und  run- 
ning off  into  the  woods  on  botli  sides.  It  is  calle<l  by  the 
Indians,  .Sacbey,  which  means,  in  the  Maya  language,  a 
]>uved  road  of  white  stone.  The  Indians  say  it  traversed 
the  country  from  Kabah  to  Uxmal,  and  that  on  it  couriers 
travelled,  neoring  letters  to  and  from  the  lords  of  tliose 
cities,  written  on  leaves  or  the  bark  of  trees.  It  is  also 
said  that  there  is  a  cahada,  or  paved  road,  of  10  or  12  yards 
in  width,  running  to  the  south-east  from  near  Cheniux,  in 
the  district  of  \alladolid;  but  the  truth  of  this  report 
.Mr.  Stevens  had  no  opportunity  of  confii-miog. 

COZUMEL 

Is  a  desolate  island,  30  miles  long,  lying  upon  the  eastern 
shore  of  Yucatan,  and  so  bound  with  coral  reefs,  that  there 
are  only  certain  places  where  it  is  practicable  for  a  lioat  to 
land.  On  the  outer  reef  Mr.  Stevens  saw  the  wreck  of  a 
brig,  her  naked  ribs  above  water,  and  the  fate  of  her  mari- 
ners no  one  knew. 

The  native  name  of  the  island  is  Cuzomll,  signifying  the 
Island  of  Swallows,  it  was  discovered  accidentally  In  1.^18 
by  Juan  de  Grijalva.  The  following  arc  extracts  from  the 
itinerary  of  his  voyage,  kept  by  the  chaplain-in-chief  of 

the  fieri. 

"  We  came  near  the  shore  of  Cuzomil,  which  we  coasted; 
the  K'a  is  very  deep  ujoth  the  borders.  The  country 
apIH-nred  very  agreeable.  We  counted  fourteen  towers.  At 
-l  we  saw  a  large  white  tower  which  appeared  very 
W'e  ttpproarhed,  and  saw  near  it  a  niulliliide  <pf 
iiiMiann,  men  and  women,  who  were  looking  at  us,  mid 
remained  until  the  fleet  stopjied  within  musket-shot  of  the 
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tower.      Tho    Indians,   wlio   nro   very    numerous   in    this  ( 
island,  nmde  a  (;rcat  noise  witli  tlieir  drums. 

"  One  hundred  men  emluirkud  in  tlie  boats,  and  landed. 
Tlioy  were  accompanied  by  a  priest,  and  expected  to  be 
attacked  by  a  great  number  of  Indians.  They  came  to  the 
tower,  where  tliey  found  no  one.  The  ascent  was  by 
eiglitecn  steps,  the  base  was  very  massive  and  180  feet 
in  circumference.  On  tho  top  rose  a  small  tower  of  the 
heii;lu  of  two  men  placed  one  upon  the  other.  Within 
were  figures,  bones,  and  idols  that  they  adored.  Wlien 
the  commandant  was  at  the  top  of  tho  tower  with  many 
of  our  people,  an  Indian,  followed  by  three  others,  who 
kept  the  doors,  put  in  the  interior  a  vase  of  very  odori- 
ferous perfumes,  which  seemed  of  storax.  This  Indian 
was  old;  he  burned  many  perfumes  before  the  idols  which 
were  in  the  tower,  and  s;ing  iu  a  loud  voice  a  song,  which 
was  always  in  the  same  tone.  We  supposed  that  be  was 
invoking  his  iilols. 

"Thest!  Indians  carried  our  commandant  with  ten  or 
twelve  Spaniards,  and  gave  them  to  eat  in  a  hall  constructed 
of  stones  very  close  together,  and  covered  with  straw.  Be- 
fore tho  hall  wos  a  large  well,  from  which  everybody  drank. 
They  then  left  us  alone,  and  wo  entered  the  village,  where 
all  the  houses  were  built  of  stone.  Among  others,  we  s.tw 
five  very  well  made,  and  commanded  by  small  towers. 
Tho  base  of  these  edifices  is  very  large  and  massive ;  the 
building  is  very  small  at  the  top.  They  appeared  to  have 
been  built  a  long  time,  but  there  are  also  modern  ones. 

"The  village,  or  boui-g,  was  paved  with  stones.  Tho 
streets,  elevated  at  the  sides,  desi^ended,  inclining  towards 
the  middle,  which  was  paved  entirely  with  large  stones. 
The  sides  were  occupied  by  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants. 
Thev  are  constructeil  of  stone  from  the  foundation  to  half 
tlie  height  of  the  walls,  and  covered  with  straw.  To  judge 
by  the  edifices  and  houses,  these  Indians  apiH>ar  to  bo  very 
ingenious;  and  if  we  had  not  seen  a  number  of  recent  con- 
structions, we  should  have  thought  that  these  buildings 
were  the  works  of  tho  Spaniards." 

In  February,  1519,  the  armament  of  Cortez  rendervouscd 
at  this  islamr.  An  eye-witness,  Honial  Dias,  savs  "There 
was  on  the  island  of  Cozumel  a  temple  containing  some 
hideous  idols,  to  which  iiU  tho  Indiaiis  of  the  neighbouiing 


districts  used  to  go  frcf|nently  in  solemn  procession.  One 
morning  the  courts  of  this  temple  were  filled  with  Indians, 
and  curiosity  having  also  drawn  many  of  us  thither,  we 
found  them  burning  odoriferous  resins  like  our  inceUM',  and 
shortly  after  an  old  man  in  a  largo  loose  m.'^ntlc  oi^eiiiled  to 
tlie  tup  of  the  temple,  and  harangued  tho  multitude  for  a 
considerable  time.  Cortez,  who  wma  present,  at  length 
calUnl  an  interpreter,  to  question  him  concerning  the  evil 
doctrines  which  the  old  man  was  delivering.  He  then 
summoned  all  the  caciques  and  chief  persons  to  come  iH'fors 
him,  and,  as  well  as  he  could,  by  signs  and  interpretitions, 
explained  to  them  that  tho  idols  which  they  workhipped 
were  not  gotls,but  evil  things,  which  would  draw  their  souls 
down  to  hell,  and  that  if  they  wished  to  remain  in  brotherly 
connexion  with  us,  they  must  pull  them  down,  and  pbio'e 
in  their  stead  the  crucihx  of  our  Lord,  by  whose  askistunre 
they  would  obtain  good  harvests  and  the  salvation  of  their 
souls,  with  many  other  good  ami  holy  reasons  which  ha 
expressed  very  well.  The  priests  and  chiefs  replied  that 
they  worshipped  these  gods  as  tlieir  ancestors  IumI  done, 
because  they  were  kind  to  them,  and  that  if  we  j' 
to  molest  them,  the  gods  would  convince  us  of  tli 
by  destroying  us  in  the  sea.  Cortez  then  ordered  lue  lu.'i-, 
to  be  prostrated,  which  we  immediately  did,  rolling  them 
down  many  steps.  He  next  sent  for  lime,  of  which  there 
was  abundance  in  the  place,  and  Indian  masons  by  wlu«m, 
under  our  direction,  a  very  handsome  altar  «as  constructed, 
whereon  we  placed  an  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  the 
carpenters  having  made  a  crucifix,  which  was  erected  in 
a  small  chapel  close  to  the  altar,  mass  was  said  by  the 
reverend  father  Juan  Dias,  and  listened  to  by  the  priests, 
chiefs,  and  the  rest  of  the  natives  with  great 

Later  historians  are  more  explicit,  and  sp'  nnel 

as  a  place  containing  many  adonitorii-s  aii^l  .j...|  .  .  tut  a 
iirincipal  sjinctuary  and  place  of  piliirimagc,  standing  to 
Yucatan  in  the  same  relation  as  llomc  to  l'a{ial  coun- 
tries. 

These  accounts  induced  Mr.  Stevens  to  risit  Comniel. 
Ho  found  that  amid  .ill  the  ilcvastations  which  attcndeil  the 
progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  none  is  more  com- 
plete than  that  which  lias  swept  over  this  island.  Ho 
discovered  it  to  be  entirely  uiiinbabitcd,  and  so  ovei)grown 
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'     -   •'  -     '  .r*,  or  around  aome 

vc  ill  any  dirvctioii 

'    ii'l-mt  from  the 

.   tirst  attnicti'd 

■  ,  mid  liiui  »U'|>s 

It   iiuMsiin-s  10  loet  wiuarc ;    It 

the  cariiin.ll   jwints.     The  exterior 

.  I>ut  »■«»  foriiuTly  stuccoed  and  puinted. 

II  into  a  narrow  corridor  only  'M  inches 


<I. 

K«  aoii' 
obaerv.i 
on  all  ■ 

h»i  r 
i- 

»iUv,  uliuU  ciicuni|Ni»os  n  siimll  morn  UJ  feet  long,  and 
A  feel  wide.  South-!H>uth-east  from  this  stands  another 
MDall  Ii    ■  '  !"   the  same  Kcoeral  character,  and  these 

were    i  -iructure*    that    were    discovered.      The 

"  lowtn  ><.tii  I'.v  Cirijalva  and  his  coni|>Anions,  as  they 
miled  along  the  c<xist,  were  evidently  the  same  kind  of 
cdiftcw  as  arc  here  described  by  Mr.  Sleveiu. 

TUK    RUIKS  OF   TCLOOX 

Stand  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  Yucutan,  nearly  opposite 
the  Ulaiid  of  Cozuniel.  Amid  tlie  wildest  scenery,  uiion 
the  natural  peiiiment  of  a  cliff,  hri);hteiu'd  liy  art  with  a 
gigantic  but  ruined  stairca-*,  is  placed  the  Castillo.  The 
■t'  '  I  of  the  huildiiii;,  and  the  whole  area  iii 

fr  II  with  tn-es,  the  deep  green   fulingc,  and 

111  iices  around,  |>resent  iin  imaf^e  of  a  grove, 

(a  .    wiirsliip.     'lo  the  cxcitinif  interest  of  a 

rti...-  .  >...  II   the  niagnilicence   of  nature.      The 

{datfonn  of  ;  looks  over  an  immense  forest,  and 

>ryond    the  i  iM    is   spread   the    boundless   ocean. 

Looking  down  from  the  clift"  in  fair  weather  and  clear 
water,  Lirge  fi^h,  eight  and  ten  feet  long,  may  be  seen 
gliding;  ijuietly  in  the  depths  Ih'Iow. 

"No  words  can  convey  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  when 
the  traveller's  axe  first  broke  the  stillness  that  hml  so  long 
prevailed  around.  The  buildings  including  the  wings, 
ineasares  at  its  lose  109  feet  in  leiii;th.  The  grand  staircn.se 
is  30  fc«t  wide,  with  24  steps,  and  a  substantial  baliislnulc 
on  each  side,  still  in  good  preservation,  gives  it  nn  unusu- 
ally impwin;^  character.  The  doorway  is  obstructed  with 
the  gtiarleJ  roots  of  a  lofty  tree. 

"The  wings  are  much  lower  than  the  princijial  building. 
The  columns  in  the  doorways  are  oriiamente«I  with  devices 
in  stucco,  one  of  which  seemed  a  masked  face,  and  the 
other  the  head  of  a  rabbit. 

"The  Kick  or  sea-wall  of  the  Castillo  rises  on  the  brink  of 
a  high,  broken,  and  precipitous  clift,  commanding  a  magni- 
ficent ocean  view,  and  a  picturestpie  line  of  coast,  l«eing 
itself  visible  from  a  great  distance  at  sea.  The  wall  is 
solid,  and  has  no  doorways  or  entrances  of  any  kind,  nor 
even  a  platform  around  it. 

"At  evening,  when  the  work  of  the  day  was  ended,  and 
our  men  returned  to  the  hut,  we  sat  down  on  the  moulding 
of  the  wall,  and  rcgrvtted  that  the  doorways  of  our  lofty 
habitatiiin  had  not  opened  U|>on  the  sea.     Night,  however, 
wrought  a  great  chiinge  in  our  feelings.     An  easterly  storm 
came  on,  and   the  nun  beat   heavily  against  the   sea-wall. 
We   were   obliged    to   stop    up    the    oblong   openings  that 
admitted  air,  and  congratulated  ourselves  upon  the  wi«doni 
of  till'  ancient  builders.     The  darkness,  the  bowlings  of  the 
winds,  and    cracking   if'  '    ,    in   the    forest,  and    the 

dashing  of  angry  wavi  le  cliff,  gave  a  roinaiitic 

interest    to   out  occupai.....    ...    aiis   desolate  dwelling." — 

Stktexs. 

Tli«-  r.iTsl-liuried  city  of  Tuloom  was  encompassed  by  a 
W:i'  lis  resisted  all  the  elements  of  destruction  at 

Wi'.'  It,  and   i«  <-till   eieet  and    in  good  pri'Scrvation. 

This  mnaiire  rton'  is  in  the  strictest  sense  a  city 

wall,    fonning   a    |  mi   abutting   on    the   sea,  the 

high  pr<-<'ipitoiis  <  Ii:)  i  '..'>'.4uting  an  imiin-gnabic  sea- 
wall, IWK)  (iTi  in  linL-tli.  'I'lii-i  growing  beside  the  wall 
ha>  1' piss  it;  thorns,  bushes,  and 

vi>  '»'  out  of  it,  and   the  sharp 

•pik'-' o;  111.  American  aloe, 

offer  formida  llough,  flat 

•tooee    ^■'■'■-  lit   mortar    or 

etnent  '  I  varying  in  thick- 

ncas  fmi  '  has  two  gateways, 

each  ab' '  ide. 

"At  '  of  050  feet  the  wall  turns  at  right  angles, 

■D'!  ulcl  to  the  sea.    At  the  angle  is  a  watch-tower, 

•It-  to  irire  n  commanding:  view,  and  reached  by 

aeccndiu^  u  )  It  is  12  r  .  and  has  two 

doorways.     'I  ,  is  plain,  ■■.  the  back  wall 

is  a  small  altar,  at  •.iincli  the  guaM  im^li'  offer  up  prayers 
fvr  Um  prtKrraliun  of  the  city.      Uut  no  guard  sits  in 


the  watch- tower  now,  frees  are  growing  around  it;  within 
the  walls  the  city  is  desolate  and  overgrown,  and  without 
is  an  unbroken  forest.  The  battleinentK,  on  wliieli  the 
proud  Iiiiliaii  strode  with  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  plumes 
of  feather.i,  are  surmounted  by  immense  thorn  bushes  and 
overrun  by  jioisonous  vines.  The  city  no  longer  keeps 
watch  ;  the  fiat  of  destruction  has  gone  out  against  it,  and 
in  solitude  it  rests,  the  abode  of  silence  and  desolation." 

It  is  Mr.  Stevens'  firm  belief  that  the  city  of  Tuloom 
continued  to  be  occu]>ied  by  its  a1>original  inhabitants  long 
after  the  con(|uest.  The  strong  impression  of  a  coni|iara- 
tively  very  recent  occupation  is  derived  from  the  appeaiance 
of  the  buildings  themselves,  which,  though  not  less  ruined, 
owing  to  the  ranker  growth  of  trees,  have  in  some  instances 
an  ajipcarance  of  fresliness  and  good  kee]nng  that,  amid  the 
desolation  and  solitude  around,  was  almost  startling. 

TuE  City  of  Izimal 

Is  situated  between  Merida  and  Valladolid,  1.5  leagues  from 
the  fonuer  place.  It  was  fonneily  considered  only  as  a 
village;  but  has  lately  been  raised  into  the  rank  of  a  city. 
Tlier«  is,  however,  nothing  of  modern  date  to  detain  tfio 
eye  from  immense  mounds  of  ancient  construction  that  rise 
grandly  above  the  tops  of  the  houses.  From  these  mounds 
the  whole  city,  as  it  now  stands,  has  been  built,  without 
seeming  to  diminish  their  colossal  proportions,  proclaiming 
the  iiower  of  those  who  reared  them,  and  destined,  appa- 
rently, to  stand  when  the  feebler  structures  of  their  more 
civilized  conquerors  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust. 

One  of  these  mounds,  about  200  feet  long,  and  .10  feet 
high,  appeared  to  have  liad  its  vast  sides  covered  from  one 
end  to  tlie  other  with  colossal  ornaments  in  stucco,  most  of 
which  had  fallen,  but  amongst  the  fragments  may  be  seen  a 
gigantic  human  head,  nearly  8  feet  high,  and  7  feet  in 
width.  A  stone,  1}  feet  long,  protrudes  from  the  chin, 
intended,  perhaps,  for  burning  copal  on,  an  a  sort  of  altar. 
In  sternness  ami  harshness  of  expression,  it  reminded  Mr. 
.Stevens  of  tlie  idols  of  Copan,  drawings  of  which  may  bo 
seen  in  the  Saturday  Maija^ne,  Vol.  XXI.,  i>ages  81.  and 
8.5,  together  with  descriptions  of  these  and  other  relics  of 
C'ential  America  and  Mexico.  The  immense  jiroportions  of 
that  at  Izamal  correspond  with  the  dimensions  of  the 
mound,  and  give  on  unusual  impression  of  grandeur  to  the 
beholder. 

Two  or  three  streets  distant  from  the  plaza,  or  square, 
but  visible  in  its  gigantic  features,  is  the  most  stupendous 
mound  that  Mr.  Stevens  had  yet  seen  in  YucnUin.  It 
measured  between  (!00  and  700  feet  long,  CO  feet  high,  and 
had,  beyond  nil  doubt,  interior  chambers. 

"  Tu'i-ning  from  these  memorials  of  former  jiowcr  to  the 
doprcs.sed  race  that  now  lingers  around  them,  the  stranger 
might  run  wild  with  B|>eculntion  and  conjecture,  but  on  Iho 
north  side  of  the  plaza  is  a  monument  that  recalls  his  roving 
thoughts,  and  holds  up  to  his  gaze  a  leaf  in  history.  It  is 
the  great  church  and  convent  of  Franciscan  monks,  standing 
on  an  elevation,  and  giving  a  character  to  the  plaza  which 
no  other  in  Yucatan  possesses.  Two  flights  of  stone  steps 
Icacl  up  to  it,  and  the  area  upon  which  they  open  is  pro- 
bably 200  feet  sijuare;  on  three  sides  is  a  colonnade,  form- 
ing a  noble  promenade,  overlooking  the  city  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  a  great  distance.  This  great  elevation 
was  evidently  artificial,  and  not  the  work  of  the  .'Spaniards." 

At  the  earliest  |>eriod  of  the  conquest  we  have  accounts 
of  the  larRC  aboriginal  town  of  Izamal.  In  l.W.I,  the  padre 
Fr.  Diego  de  I..anda  was  elected  guardian  of  the  convent  of 
Izamal,  and  charged  to  erect  the  building,  the  monks  having 
lived  until  that  time  in  houses  of  straw.  He  sidectcd  as 
the  place  for  the  foundation  one  of  the  cerros,  or  mounds, 
which  then  existed,  "made  by  hand,"  and  called  by  the 
natives,  I'lmppholchac,  "which,"  says  the  I'adrc  Lizaiia, 
"  signifies  the  habitatiim  or  residence  of  the  priests  of  the 
gods.  The  place  in  which  the  priests  of  the  idol  lived,  and 
which  had  l>een  tlie  place  of  aliomination  and  i' •■'  •''>  "ng 
selected  that  it  miglit  become  the  place  of  ■  n, 

where  the  ministers  of  the  true  Cod  should  ul:  ■  es 

and  adoration  due  to  his  Divine  Majesty." 

This  testimony  proves  lieyond  n  doubt  that  these  great 
mounds  had  \wrn  temples  and  idols,  and  the  habitations  of 
priests,  in  the  actual  use  of  the  Indians  who  were  found 
occupying  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  conanest;  and 
dis|>els  much  of  the  mystery  that  hangs  over  the  ruins  of 
the  country. 

Ake. 

The  ruin*  of  Ake  arc  situated  0  league*  from  Merida.    A 
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fp-oiit  nioiinil,  cnlloil  El  I'ulncio,  or  the  Pali-         -    ■' *■ 

iiltriitinti  muiilNt  so  many  »lruotun'»  of  tli' 

nlMimilinj;  ill  YiU'iitiin.     The  iisoriit  is  mi  Ih.    

III!  iiiiiiii'iHf  niairi'iisi',  137  I'lit  wiilc,  f(>riiiiii|{  nn  a 
riuli'  ).'iiiiiiU'iir,  jjciliii|)!i  iMUiil  to  any  tliiit  ever  • 
till"  cMiintiy.  ImicU  Mv\->  i»  4  fcot  A  uicliea  ileeji,  ami  1  loot 
A  iiii-lu'H  ill  liciijlit.  The  platform  on  the  top  is  2'ili  fett  in 
leii)?th,  mill  .'>()  ill  lircadth.  On  tliis  j<r«at  platform  »t«ii<l 
tliiity-Hix  shafts  of  columim  in  tlirei)  paralk-l  row«  of  twflvc, 
about  10  feet  apart  from  north  to  south,  ami  15  from  cost  to 
west.     Tlicro  aiv  no  remains  of  any  strncliirf,  or  of  a  roof. 

In  the  same  vicinity  arc  other  mouiicls  of  cohwxil  iliiiifn- 
bIoiis,  olio  of  which  is  also  called  the  raliioe,  hut  of  a  dif- 
ferent coimtiuction  ami  without  pillars.  On  another,  at  the 
head  of  a  ruined  staircase,  is  nn  opening  uii.ler  the  top  of  a 
doorway,  nearly  lilleil  up,  leailiiij;  into  a  dark  chamlwr  of 
rude  construction,  and  ot  which  some  of  the  stones  in  the 
wall  mcjwureil  7  feet  in  leni,'tli.  This  is  called  Akahna,  Casa 
Ohscura,  or  dark  house.  Near  this  ore  steps  leadiiif^  down 
to  a  spring  of  water,  which  onco  supplied  the  ancient  city. 
The  ruins  cover  a  larifu  extent,  hut  all  are  overgrown,  ami 
in  a  condition  too  ruinous  to  ho  presented  in  a  drawing. 
They  are  ruder  ami  more  maii.sive  than  any  of  the  others 
above  dest'rilicd,  and  hear  the  stamp  of  an  ohler  era.  Uut 
it  is  most  proJMihlc  that  the  city  wjis  inhahited  at  the  time 
of  the  coii(|uest.  In  the  year  l.')27,  heforo  the  hattlc  of 
Cliiehen,  the  Spaniards,  under  Don  Francisco  .Montejo,  had 
readied  a  place  called  Akc,  where  they  found  themselves 
confronted  with  a  vitst  multitude  of  armed  Indians.  A 
desiicratc  battlfl  ensued,  which  lasted  two  days,  and  in 
which  the  .Spaniards  gained  no  easy  triumph.  There  is  no 
reason  to  Joulit  that  the  place  now  named  Ake  is  identical 
with  the  scene  uf  this  battle. 

Paths  for  Travellers. 

Parts  of  Yucatan  cITer  untrodden  fields  to  the  undaunted 
traveller.  The  whole  triangular  region  fi-oin  Vallailolid  to 
the  Bay  of  Ascension  on  one  side,  and  the  port  of  Yalahao 
on  tlie  other,  is  not  traversed  by  a  single  road.  It  is  a 
region  entirely  unknown  ;  no  white  man  ever  enters  it.  It 
is  Mr.  Stevens'  belief  that  within  this  region  cities  like 
those  which  arc  now  in  ruins  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
were  kept  up  and  occupied  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  one  or 
two  centuries,  after  the  conquest,  and  that,  down  to  a  com- 
imnitively  late  period,  Indians  were  living  in  them,  the 
sainn  as  before  the  discovery  of  America.  "  In  fact,  I 
conceive  it  not  to  be  impossible  tliat  witliiii  this  secluded 
n'gion  may  exist  at  this  day,  unknown  to  white  men,  a 
living  aboriginal  city,  occupied  by  ivlics  of  the  ancient  race, 
who  still  worship  in  the  temples  of  their  fathei-s." 

"There  is  a  aistrict  of  country  situated  between  Guate- 
mala, Yucatan,  and  Chiapas,  that  has  never  yet  been  sub- 
dued. This  section  is  surrounded  by  mountains  and  is  said 
to  be  inaccessilile,  except  by  one  way,  and  that  not  generally 
known.  No  one  yet,  who  has  had  the  boldness  to  follow 
the  inhabitants  to  their  wihl  retreat,  has  ever  returned  to 
render  an  account  of  their  journey.  The  inhabitimts  arc 
represented  as  speaking  the  .M.tvaand  the  Tcholc  laiiguj<ge», 
and  many  of  them  as  convei-sing  well  in  .Spanish.  From 
the  latter  circumstjmce  they  are  enabled  to  visit  the  nearest 
cities,  sell  their  tobtu-co,  the  principal  article  they  cultivate, 
and  atterwanis  to  return  to  their  retreats.  They  are  consti- 
tuted of  the  Lacandones,  and  other  savage  tribes;  arc  expert 
warriors,  remarkably  athletic,  and  very  cruel.  They  arc 
worshippers  of  idols,  and  their  religious  ceremonies  are  said 
to  have  undergone  little  or  no  change. 

"  Palenciue  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  settlement, 
the  population  of  which  is  estimated  at  thirty  thousand ; 
their  seclmled  manner  of  life  renders  it  almost  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  correct  imnrcssions  respecting  them.  The 
Indians  of  Yucat.in  that  have  held  conversation  with  per- 
sons from  this  district  arc  unable  to  give  any  information 
about  the  people.  Could  a  friendly  intercourse,  by  any 
possibility,  be  established  with  this  surprising  country, 
there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  a  knowledge  of  the  former 
inhabitants  of  the  immense  ruins  scattered  throughout  the 
neighbouring  provinces  would  be  revealed.  Tliat  their 
temples  and  records  n-main  in  safety,  and  are  capable  of 
speaking  to  posterity,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  question." — 

NtMlMAJI. 

Beyond  the  villace  of  Iturbide,  which  formed  the  most 
southern  noint  of  Mr.  Stevens'  last  expedition,  is  a  wilder- 
ness stritchiiig  off  to  the  Lake  of  Peten  and  that  region  of 
Licandones,  or  nnbaptized  Indians,  just  now  referred  to. 
"  In  this  lake  are  uumerous  islands,  one  of  which  is  colloti 
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unas.sisteil,  unenlightened  liumnii  iiiiii>l.  It  wan  inliudnl 
as  an  image  of  the  horse  which  Cortez  left  at  that  place  on 
his  great  journey  from  Mexico  to  Honduras.  On  lliat 
occasion  the  Indians  had  seen  the  Spaniards  fire  their 
muskets  from  the  lucks  of  the  liors<-s,  and  m  -'uit 

the  fire  and  noise  were  causeil  by  thconini::  -d 

the  image  Tziinin  Cliac,  ami  adureil  it  at  the  y..<  --j  ..,,„„ler 
and  li(]htnin<j.  One  of  the  monks,  carried  away  by  zealous 
fervour,  seized  the  foot  of  the  horse  with  his  hand,  mounted 
upon  the  statue,  and  broke  it  in  pieces. 

The  king  saved  the  lives  of  the  daring  missionaries  from 
the  vengeance  of  a  superstitious  jieople ;  but  obliged  them 
to  leave  the  island.  In  IGIU,  the  same  monks,  undaunted 
by  their  previous  ill-success,  returned;  but  the  people  rose 
up  against  them,  and  liarely  suffered  them  to  esca|>c  in  a 
conoo  with  their  lives.  "With  all  their  fanaticism  and 
occosiomil  cruelty,  there  is  something  soul-stirring  in  tho 
devotion  of  lliese  early  monks  to  tho  business  of  converting 
the  souls  of  tho  Indians." 

In  1C!)3,  the  governor  of  Yucatan  undertook  the  great 
work  of  opening  a  road  across  the  whole  continent  from 
Campeachy  to  Guatemala.  This  le<l  to  the  conquest  ol 
Itza.  Don  Martin  Ursua,  the  governor,  took  the  command 
of  the  expedition  in  person.  He  left  Cami>cachy  in  January 
I6U7,  and  sent  before  him  a  proclamation,  giving  notice  that 
the  time  had  come  when  they  should  have  one  cup  and  one 
plate  with  the  Spaniards.  "  If  not,"  says  the  proclamation, 
"  I  will  do  what  the  king  commiuids  me,  but  which  it  is 
not  necessary  now  to  express."  The  Indiiuis,  however, 
withstood  the  power  of  the  invader,  but  the  spear  was  no 
defence  against  the  musket,  and  the  island  of  Peten  Grande 
displayed  the  Spanish  standanl.  This  took  place  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city  of 
Meridii,  and  but  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  years  ago. 
The  monks  found  "twelve  or  mon?  adoratorios  of  the  hea- 
then idols,  of  the  size  of  the  largest  churches,  in  the  villages 
of  the  Indians  in  the  province  of  Yucatan,  each  one  of 
which  was  capable  of  conuiining  more  than  one  thousand 
persoiis."  In  their  private  houses,  even  on  the  benches  on 
which  they  sat,  were  found  small  idols.  The  princi|>al 
temple  was  of  a  square  form,  with  handsome  breastwork, 
and  is  mentioned  as  having  l>een  built  like  a  Castillo ;  such, 
probably,  as  those  at  Chichen  and  Tuloom,  aliove  described. 

It  is  said  that  the  people  of  Itza  came  origiiuilly  from  tlie 
land  of  Maya,  now  Yucatan.  At  the  time  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Caciques  of  .Maya,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
native  capital  of  .Mayapnn,  which,  according  to  tra<lition, 
took  place  about  one  hundred  years  U-fore  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  Canek,  one  of  tJie  relielliotis  caciiiues,  got 
possession  of  the  city  of  Chichen-Itz.!.  From  thence  he 
withdrew  to  the  most  hidden  and  impenetrable  part  of  the 
mountains,  and  took  possession  of  the  lake  of  Peten,  esta- 
blishing his  residence  on  the  large  island  which  now  lioars 
that  name.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  adoratorii>3  and 
temples  which  Don  Martin  I'rsua  found  on  the  island  must 
have  been  erected  within  that  time.  This  is  an  interesting 
fact,  that  only  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  years  ago,  o  city 
existed  occupied  by  unliaptized  Indi.'ms,  precisely  in  the 
same  state  as  before  the  arrival  of  the  Sjianiards,  having 
temples  resembling  the  great  structures  now  scattered  in 
ruins  over  Yucatan.  .  .^^ 

"And  where  ai-e  these  temples  and  adorotoriost  Whew 
are  the  Indians  whoso  heads  on  that  day  of  camam 
and  terror,  covered  the  water  from  the  island  to  the 
main?  Where  arc  tluxse  unhappy  fu:;itivcs,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  other  islands  and  of  the  territory  of  Itia{ 
They  fled  l»forc  the  terrible  Spaniard,  ulunged  deeper  into 
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th»  wil.lrrncw,  nml  nrf  rtiniiv  rnnn«et«d  in  my  mind  with 

il  rod  to.     In  fnct,  it  it  not 

H  ■  1  thr  will!  regi.m  hcvond 

tin-  iakf  «l    i  I    I'V  "*  *■'>''«  "">n> 

IniiiaiM  arr  i  'f  '••'*  di.vovery  of 

AtnorifB  ;  n  ^  tt^o 

utin:;  »iid  o  '"'**^ 

M«n  in  ruins  m  llio  "i,  i  iu;i.,iii.  —jir.Tt.sa. 


Fmm  the  hirton*  nf  PeK-n  Grande,  from  tlic  mcniorinls  of 
the  church  "f  ' '  "'• ''  »«  well  lut  from  the  ROod  preservntion 
of  the  f.ire-'  'y  "f  Tuloom,  beside*  other  proofs 

th<t  Imve  Ih.  in  the  foregoing  papers,  it  decidedly 

•ppeant  that  there  are  no  gounds  for  ascribing  any  high 
antiquity  to  the,  ruins  of  Yucatan.  These  desolate  cities, 
were  not,  of  course,  all  built  at  the  same  time,  hut  are  the 
remains  of  different,  although  comimrntively  modern,  epochs. 
We  are  not  justified  in  going  hack  to  any  nation  of  the  Old 
World  for  their  builders.  Nor  are  they  the  works  of  n 
people  that  1:  ■  '      '  -ed  awiiy,  and  whose  histor^v  is 

loet.     On    t'  •■>•   is  every   reason    to    l>elievc 

them  to  be  I)  .  ...i'  same  races  who  inhabited  the 

country  at  i  '  the  Spaniali  conquest,  or  of  iorae 

not    v.-r\'   riM  '.tors. 

r  all  local  traditions  respecting  the 
as;,  r.il  structures  may  l)c  accounted  for 

by  the  ■  \nces  which  attended  tlie  con- 

quest a;.  "lish  America. 

Every  capuin,  or  discoverer,  on  first  planting  the  royal 
standard  on  the  shores  of  a  new  country,  made  proclama- 
ti..  a  form  drawn  up  by  the  most  eminent 

<]i»  i-s  in  Spain,  tlic  most  extraordinary  that 

ever  ^ii.i.c.in'i  iii  the  history  of  mankind;  entreating  and 
requinng  the  inhabitants  to  acknowledge  and  obey  the 
fl,„r..i,  ,.:  (i,p  superior  and  guide  of  the  nnivcrse,  the  holy 
f«-  the  Pope,  and  his  Majesty  as  king  and  sovc- 

rr  ;   these  islands,  and  of  the  terra  firma;   and 

cf.i  But  if  you  will  not  comply,  or  maliciously 

di-  .   my  injunction,  then,  with  the  help  of  God,  I 

wiU'ciiier  your  cotmtry  by  force ;  1  will  carry  on  war  against 
you  with  the  utmost  violence:  I  will  subject  you  to  the 
yoke  of  to  the  Church  and  King;  1  will  take  your 

wires  n  n  and  make  them  slaves,  and  sell  or  dis- 

poH  of  '     _'  to  his  majesty's  pleasure.     I  will 

■eise  y<<  ■  you  all  the  mischief  in  my  power, 

a«  r  •  ho  will  not  acknowledge  or  submit 

Xn  ■  !  ;  and  1  protest  that  all  the  blood- 

»b.  ..  ..;ih  simll  follow  are  to  be  imputed  to 

y.  to  his  Majesty,  or  to  me,  or  the  gentlemen 

wl;  I  ler  me." 

**  i  lie  conquest  and  stibjugation  of  the  country  were 
carric<l  out  in  the  unscrupulous  spirit  of  this  proclamation. 
The  pages  of  the  historians  are  dye<l  with  blood  ;  and  sailing 
on  tnc  crimson  stream,  with  a  "master  pilot  at  the  helm, 
appears  the  leailing,  stem,  and  steady  policy  of  the 
Spaniards,  surer  and  more  fatal  than  the  sword,  to  subvert 
all''  '' ■'         'ivesand  break  np  and  utterly 

d.  ,  an<l  associations  that  might 

ke.j.  ......    >...    ,.■. ,.  ...  iheir  fathers,  and  tlieir  ancient 

condition." 

"\Vl,,i  tlie*«  people  were,  whence  they  came,  and  who 
Wl  •  ••genitora,  are  iiurstions  which  involve  many 

con  -,  and  the  dim  tight  which  history  shed  upon 

them  mny  lie  summed  np  in  a  few  words. 

"  Acco'rding  to  traditions,  piftnre-writinirs,  and  Mexican 
manuscripts    written   afttr    ■■  tlie   Tolteos    or 

Toltecans,  were   the  first  ii;  land  of  Ana- 

hnac,  now  known  as  N  .  "nd  they  are 

the  oldest  nations  on   i  lica,  of  whicli 

we  have  any  '  '    '  -•  "•  '''•■'"■  o"'" 

histor>-,  froV  in.-.il  to 

the  n'.rth-wc '•"'.V 

proceeded  southw  ,  wid 

after  sojourning  »•-  ,  -jiace 

of   one   hundri-d    and    tw.ntv-1  ■■  1    »l    the 

hanks  of  a  river  in  the  vale'of  M  :iiey  built 

the  city  of  Tula,  the  capital  of  the  loltct^j  kingdom,  near 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Mexico. 

"Their   monarchy  lasted    nearly  four   en  ;  iring 

which    they    multiplieil,    extended     their    i  .    luid 

built   numerous    large   cities,   but  dinfiil   '  .  '      l.iing 

oref  them.  For  several  years  Heaven  '!.:;■  !  v.\- y.i  nun, 
the  earth  refused  them  foil ;  the  air,  infutUd  with  mortal 
eont^ion,  ftllad  the  gnre*  with  dead;  a  great  part  of  the 


I  nation  perislied  of  famine  or  sicknon;  the  last  kinft  wu 

I  among  the   numl>er,  and  in  the   yeor  lO.')'.'  the  monarchy 

I  ended.     The  wretched  remains  of  the  nation   took   refuge, 

'  some    in    Yucatan,  and   others  in    (•uatlmula,   while  some 

lingered   around    the  gr;ives   of   their  kindred  in  the  vale 

where  Mexico   was  afterwards  founded.      For  a   century 

the  land   of  Anahuac  lay   waste  and   depopulated.      The 

Chechemecas,  following  in  the  track  of  their  ruined  cities, 

re-occupied  them,  and  afterwanls  the  Acolhuans,  the  'I'last- 

altecK,   and   the    Aztecs,  which    last    were   the  subjects  of 

Montezuma  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  by  the  Spaniaids. 

"The  history  of  all  these  tribes  or  nations  is  misty,  con- 
fused, and  instinct.  The  Toltecans,  represented  to  have 
been  the  most  ancient,  arc  said  also,  to  have  iH'en  the  most 
polished.  Prolmbly  they  were  the  originators  of  that 
pei-uliar  style  of  architecture  found  in  Guatinmla  and 
Yucatan." 

lint  in  identifying  the  mined  cities  of  Yucatan,  as  the 
works  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Indians,  the  cloud 
which  hung  over  their  origin  is  not  removed.  We  have 
said  that  hordes  of  Indian  nations  coming  from  the  north, 
swept  at  succeeding  periinls  through  Mexico,  which  is  the 
|)oint  whose  history  is  most  fully  known  to  Kuropeuns. 
And  it  appears  that  the  most  ancient  of  these  nations,  the 
Toltecans,  were  the  most  civilized.  Such  wonld  have 
been  the  conditions,  if  we  Kuppos<'  migrations  of  Asiatics  to 
have  crossed  by  lichring's  .Straits,  and  l)een  the  first  to 
iwojde  the  New  World.  The  path  of  this  onwanl  tide  of 
liuiimn  lieings  wonld  have  been  from  north  to  routh ;  and 
their  civilization,  derived  from  a  source  ti>o  remote  for  com- 
munication, would  naturally  be  spent  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

The  histories  of  the  eastern  and  western  worlds  thus 
teach  us  one  great  lesson.  In  the  elder  continents  wc  see  the 
surface  of  society  becoming  more  rcfimil  from  age  to  age, 
and  the  mind  of  each  fresh  generation  cnriilied  by  un 
ever  increasing  collection  of  discoveries  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  A  mass  of  knowledge  was  thus  fixed  and  laid  in 
store  for  future  ages.  Hut  the  actual  condition  of  the 
human  heart  remained  the  same.  The  mosaic  pavements  of 
the  graceful  city  of  I'ompeii  were  trodden  by  men  as 
morally  dork,  and  as  corrupt  in  ap])etite,  ns  tlie  crawling 
denizens  of  Australian  forests.  The  nictures  on  the  walls 
of  their  private  a|)artments,  the  golden  trinkets  of  tlieir 
females,  their  garden-bowers,  alike  record,  in  as  many 
impure  fonns,  the  utter  impotence  of  mere  intellect  over 
tlie  warped  heart  of  man.  After  an  examination  of  the 
places  and  objects,  the  writer  cannot  too  strongly  urge  hi* 
foi-ced  conviction,  apart  from  the  multiplied  j>ruofs  of  his- 
tory, that  at  the  time  when  the  intellectual  civilization  of 
the*  ancient  world  was  at  its  height,  its  moral  state  could 
not  be  worse.  Here  and  tliei-e  o  few  sti'in  patterns  of 
momlitv  stood  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  j)revailing  dark- 
ness. Jlut  there  wos  no  power  within  man  to  preserve  hia 
nature  from  degeneration.  Without,  there  were  no  purify 
ing  princijiles.  Knowle<lgc  was  Ix'iiig  stored  for  future 
ages;  hut  nations  and  societies  grew  corrupt  and  perished. 

In  the  western  wurld  we  have  seen  tliat  the  scattered 
descendants  of  the  first  settlers  were  unable  to  maintain 
even  the  intellectual  heir-loom  of  the  east;  tlieir  supersti- 
tions increased,  their  power  over  disca.sc  and  other  natural 
a^'cnts  grew  weaker;  their  civilization  leiiune  blocked  up 
in«tea<l  of  being  the  living  channel  of  discoveries  useful  to 
future  generations. 

It  was  not  until  the  renorating  force  of  CiimsTUKiTr 
was  brought  to  bear  ui>on  man,  that  wo  can  find  the 
tone  of  society  improved.  Hut  after  it*  establishment, 
science  reached  a  higlier  pinnacle  from  a  broader  Ixise ;  and 
the  morals  of  common  life  U'canie  wholesome.  Children 
still  inherited  the  human  tendency  towards  evil,  else  where 
would  lie  the  test  of  comparison?  but  the  rcntmint  of  a 
Christian  community  subdue<l  their  rising  ))a8,-ions.  Wo- 
man, licforc  panderell  to  for  personal  charms,  and  despised 
on  account  of  her  physical  weakness  and  iiienUil  inferiority, 
was  now  first  respected  for  her  moral  worth.  Nations  com- 
posed of  tliesc  elements  grew  hss  perishable,  'ilio  only 
Instjmce,  that  of  France,  where  the  bold  expeiimeiit  «a« 
trlr.l  (,f  .?.,iiiL-  without  the  ossistonce  of  Christianity,  and  of 
■  nee  again  njion  the  unassisted  strength  of 
m  shame,  dinconifiture,  and  revolting  cruelty. 
W  hill'  i.wliiiK  about  tin'  pirtur.-s.iue  remains  of  Yucatan, 
let  us  not  forget  these  nobler  lessons  I 

•  Sm  .Va(i>nlay  Uagatiiu,  Vol.  XXI.,  p.  88. 
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THE   GllANITE   QUAIUIIES    OF   ADEIIDEEN*. 


OBIKITE   ROCKS — CAIRK   GORM. 


I. 


Ik  every  stale  of  civilized  society  the  cullivation  of  the 
8oil  13  of  the  first  importance ;  next  to  this  the  mineral 
riches  of  the  earth  claim  particular  attention.  It  is 
soon  discovered  in  every  community,  that  poms  and  the 
precious  metals  are  not  the  really  valuable  subjects  of 
attention,  but  that  more  humble  and  more  extensively 
diffused  substances  are  necessary  to  our  well-being.  Of 
these,  iron  and  coal  occupy  the  highest  rank  as  the 
great  civilizers  of  man ;  then  those  building-stones  with 
which  he  constructs  and  adorns  his  dwelling:  by  far  the 
most  important  of  these  are  granite,  calcareous  rocks, 
(andstone,  and  slate. 

Granite  is  not  distributed  over  very  extensive  tracts 
in  any  part  of  the  globe,  yet  Scotland  possesses  a  greater 
variety  and  abundance  than  most  parts  of  Europe,  and 
is,  perhaps,  scarcely  excelled  by  Eg)'pt  and  Nubia. 

Granite  appears  for  the  most  part  in  the  highest  and 
most  central  parts  of  mountainous  tracts;  but  it  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  lowest  situations,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  the  ocean.  It  is  always  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  crystals  more  or  less  completely  aggregated 
together  without  any  cementing  substances.  Of  these 
crystals  by  far  the  greater  number  consist  oT felspar; 
next  in  proportion  is  qttarlz;  and  there  is  usually  a 
smaller  number  of  crystals  of  mica,  or  hornebUnde. 
Vol.  XXIV. 


The  felspar  varies  in  colour;'  but  it  is  usually  white  or 
red,  and  to  this  circumstance  is  due  the  prevailing  tint 
of  the  stone.  The  mica  is  not  an  essential  ingreoient: 
it  is  often  present  in  small  quantities,  or  it  is  wanting; 
altogether,  its  place  being  supplied  by  horneblende,  in 
which  case  the  stone  is  no  longer  called  Granite,  but 
Syenite,  from  Syene,  a  town  of  Egypt,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  abounds  in  that  variety  of  granite. 

In  the  extensive  quarries  of  Aberdeen  the  granit« 
appears  in  distinct  concretions  of  great  magnitude,  in 
which  the  same  layers  may  be  seen  spre.iding  like  the 
coats  of  an  onion.  The  central  portion  of  such  a  mast, 
or  concretion,  called  by  the  workmen  pool,  is  the  valu- 
able part  of  the  rock.  The  external  parts  are  called 
dry.1,  from  their  shivery  and  less  coherent  nature. 

The  history  of  the  granite  quarries  of  Aberdeen  pre- 
sents a  curious  illustration  of  the  common  prejudice 
which  often  leads  people  to  despise  the  routh  niaicrials 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  to  seek  elsewhere  for 
that  which  can  be  had  much  better  at  home.  Previously 
to  the  year  1 730,  the  buildings  of  Aberdeen  were  con- 
structed of  the  rounded  outlying  masses  of  granitic 
rocks  scattered  all  round  the  place,  over  ground  then  o. 
the  most  barren  description.  There  were  a  few  excep- 
tions, such  as  the  East  and  West  Churches,  which  were 
built  of  sandstone  regularly  squared  and  brought  from  a 
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'men  of  dressed  granite 
ral  of  Old  Aberdeen, 
'  ni  front 
'  grains, 
Tery  rudily  cut,  aiiJ  willi  ahuost  no  oriiauieiit.  Tho 
interior  of  the  nave  and  the  columns  arc  of  a  reddish 
Mndttone  of  inferior  qiulitv.  The  first  building  of  any 
■  Urge  siie  erected  in  Aberdeen  with  dressed  or  square 
•tooet  of  granite  was  Gordon's  Hospital,  commenced  in 
1739,  and  even  in  this  case  sandstone  was  employed  to 
form  the  lintels  and  facings.  In  1755,  the  new  West 
Church  was  built  of  a  very  bad  iron-shot  sandstone 
from  the  vicinity  of  Dundee,  which  is  decaying  fast; 
while  for  the  first  two  courses  of  the  basement,  dressed 
granite  was  employed,  and  although  this  material  remains 
unchanged,  it  wai  not  deemed  good  enough  to  be  carried 
farther.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  some  years  after  1760, 
that  the  profits  beginning  to  arise  from  the  conveyance  of 
stone  for  paving  linden  opened  the  eyes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Aberdeen  to  the  importance  of  granite  as  a 
building-stone.  What  brought  money  into  the  place  rose 
in  estimation.  At  first  the  rounded  stones  collected  from 
the  liav  of  Nigg  and  adjoining  spots,  were  sent  to  the 
metropolis  in  the  small  vessels  then  trading  coastwise. 
When  these  ceased  to  supply  the  demand,  quarries  were 
opened  to  furnish  paving  stones  of  larger  size  and  more 
regulir  shape.  By  degrees  it  came  to  be  generally  uiiod 
as  a  building  material.  The  first  cornice  and  frieze 
and  architrave,  executed  in  granite,  was  in  1801;  but 
workmen  could  not  then  be  found  to  undertake  the 
dressing  of  balusters  in  that  material ;  they  were  exe- 
cuted in  sandstone,  and  painted  in  imitation  of  the 
harder  granite.  Three  years  afterwards  a  balustrade 
was  executed  at  the  high  rate  of  27».  4rf.  per  piece; 
but  in  1816,  no  difficulty  was  found  in  forming  the 
balustrade  of  Waterloo  Bridge  at  a  considerably  lower 
rate. 

The  extensive  quarries  of  Rubislaw  were  among  the 
first  opened  at  .\berdeen :  they  are  situated  at  a  distance 
of  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  city.  They  produce 
the  yearly  rent  of  130/.,  and  are  the  best  in  this  vicinity. 
Mr.  George  Kennie  found  that  a  half-inch  cube  of 
Rubislaw  granite  required  to  crush  it  a  force  of  24,556 
pounds.  This  force  was  supplied  by  the  hydrostatic 
press. 

A  similar  calx  of  Peterhead  granite  was 

crusbad  with  a  force  of    18,0.'M>  pounds. 

„        „        of  Cornish  granite Hi.'iOS      „ 

„        „        CraiRleith  freestone 12,.'U<>      „ 

„        „        Portland  stons 9,770      „ 

H«dl.rick 1,817       „ 

The  excavations  at  Rubislaw  are  assuming  a  gigantic 
aspect.  The  goodness  of  the  stone  increases  the  lower  it 
is  wrought,  the  fissures  becoming  less  numerous,  and 
the  quantity  of  dri/t,  or  soft  granite,  not  so  great  as 
near  the  surface.  '\'he  water  of  the  quarry  is  drained  off 
by  means  of  a  large  syphon. 

Three  or  four  miles  from  Aberdeen  arc  situated  the 
Dancing  Cairn  quarries.  'I*hey  are  placed  on  the  side 
of  an  eminence,  and  are  thus  easily  drained;  but  this 
facility  seems  to  have  encouraged  the  early  workers  to 
commence  at  too  high  a  level,  the  consequence  of  which 
has  been  the  formation  of  such  piles  of  rubbish  as  can- 
not be  removed  on  account  of  the  great  expense.  The 
rranitc  here  differs  from  that  of  Rubislaw  in  having 
larger  felspar  crystals,  which,  though  detracting  some- 
what from  its  strength,  improves  its  appearance  when 
dressed.  Hence  it  is  not  uncommon  in  Aberdeen 
for  persons  about  to  erect  houses,  to  stipulate  that  the 
stone  for  the  fronts  shall  be  from  the  Dancing  Cairns 
quarry. 

Uy  far  the  greater  part  of  the  best  granite  used  in, 
and  exported  from,  Aberdeen,  is  from  the  above-named 
quarrii'i.  Tliere  are  many  other  q<iarries  in  the  vicinity 
which  need  not  bo  parliculariied :  some  of  them  are 
diicootiuticd,  except  when  a  supply  is  required  by  the 


proprietor,   or  a   sudden  demand  arises   in    tho  export 
tra(le. 

On  ascending  the  valleys  of  the  Esks.  the  Dee,  or  the 
Don,  a  great  elevation  is  atlnined  near  their  sources,  and 
the  Ciranipians  (the  Aberdeenshire  .\lps,  as  tliev  have 
been  significantly  called,)  appear,  which  supply  the 
highest  elevations  in  the  island.  Many  of  these  enor- 
mous masses  rise  more  than  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  composed  of  red  granito 
throughout.  These  mountains  present,  on  their  north- 
east sides,  precipices  of  semicircular  shapes,  termed  in 
(Jaelic  choires.  On  their  summits,  and  for  some  dis- 
tunce  downward  on  their  sides,  the  granite  roi'ks  and 
large  grained  sands  are  barren  of  vegetation,  with  the 
exception  of  those  rare  alpine  plants  which  grow  at  great 
heights.  Several  of  them  present  many  square  miles  of 
nearly  level  summits,  the  blocks  lying  on  which,  or  col- 
lected in  great  masses,  or  cairns,  present  a  source  of 
mineral  wealth  which,  says  Dr.  Knight,  "I  have  often 
white  enjoying  these  scenes  anticipated  might  l>e  made 
available  in  some  future  age  for  useful  ends.  Of  all  the 
varieties  of  red  cjanite  which  I  have  collected  in  this  and 
other  countries,  1  have  found  none  to  rival  in  richness  of 
colour,  Boino  8i>ecimcn8  which  I  brought  many  years  ago 
from  the  bed  of  the  (iarchary,  one  of  the  higher  sources  of 
the  Dee,  where  it  flows  post  the  side  of  tlie  mountain  of 
Carntoul." 

In  another  article  we  will  select  a  few  popular  details 
respecting  the  modes  of  workinir  the  granite  quarries  of 
Aberdeen,  and  the  manner  in  which  London  has  so  long 
been  supplied  with  paving,  and  now  with  building  stone, 
from  this  abundant  source.  For  the  present  we  conclude 
with  the  just  remarks  of  Dr.  Knight  on  the  importance 
of  selecting  durable  materials  for  our  public  buildings 
and  monuments,  which  ought  to  transmit  to  distant  ages 
memorials  of  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  piety  of  those 
who  erected  them. 

The  more  that  we  return  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  in  paving  very  groot 
attention  to  the  material  of  which  grand  euiticcs  and  public 
works  are  constructed, — a  return  now,  after  long  delay, 
happily  begun  in  this  country, — the  more  will  the  Aberdeen 
granite  be  valued.  Were  St.  Paul's  to  l>e  now  erected,  it 
would  not  prolmbly  be  built  of  a  limestone  of  so  loose  a 
texture  as  to  have  lost  upwards  of  an  inch  over  all  its 
surface,  washed  off  by  the  rains  in  the  course  of  a  century 
and  a  quarter,  and  of  which  the  <|uarric8  in  the  Isle  of 
Portland  did  n»t  supply  blocks  of  sufficient  dimensions  to 
allow  Sir  Cliribtopher  Wren  to  form  one  row  of  columns  in 
the  grand  front  of  the  church,  but  obliged  him  to  have 
recourse  to  two  orders,  with  all  the  acconiiwnying  train  of 
evils.  Nor  would  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  have  pro- 
bably undergone,  in  our  own  time,  that  complete  repair 
which  it  received  by  enormous  p.irliamenUiry  grants  ex- 
pended on  renewing  its  exterior  with  the  same  oolitic  lime- 
stone which  was  employed  in  the  age  of  itt  founder.  The 
ornamented  buttresses,  lately  completed,  arc  already  smoked, 
and  will  soon  follow  the  fnte  of  tlieir  predecessors,  und  lidl 
into  uixlistinKuishable  masses  of  ruin.  The  renovation  of 
this  noble  structure  has  doubtless  been  complete  for  the 
time;  but  how  superior  would  it  have  been,  had  a  durable 
material  lM>en  used  in  a  structure  where  the  very  great 
expense  of  wluit  has  lieen  done,  would  have,  at  least,  sanc- 
tioned the  same  expenditure  in  what  would  liave  possessed 
a  permanent  character !  If  Bath  stone  liardeiLi  in  the  air, 
it  is  only  the  forerunner  of  a  more  speedy  disnulution.  In 
1  '  every  stone  for  the  purpose  of  building,  a  know- 

1  mechanical  structure,  and  of  its  chemicuil  nature, 

mint  ric  united.  Few  arc  the  architects  who  have  attended 
to  this  subject,  any  more  than  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
interior  of  churches  and  public  buildings,  so  a4  to  be  best 
adapted  for  hearing  sounds*. 

•  Krrnn  an  Euay  '  "  '  '^1  on  Ihe  (Iranilt  Quarrin  of  AbtrJtrn, 
ptil>li>h«i  hj  Ui*  Ai  'ittj  o(  ScoUwkI,  frum  which  wa  hava 

aalrcled  Uta  moat  p('i' 

Piiiiosopiir,  as  well  as  medicine,  has  plenty  of  drugs,  a  futv 
good  rsmtidics,  but  scarcely  any  specifics.— -CuAMPonT. 

Br.  kind  to  your  friends,  that  they  may  continue  such  ;  and 
to  your  enemies,  that  they  may  become  your  friends. 
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Among  the  niimorous  cmplovmciits  of  the  gardener 
iltiriiiff  the  busy  month  of  ^iar(•h,  i»  the  sowiiif^  or 
transplantinf^  of  asparagus,  to  which  delicate  vegetable 
a  large  space  is  UBiiuiiy  allotted  in  a  gentleman's  garden, 
while  it  is  rarely  seeu  near  the  dwellings  of  the  |)o«r. 

The  name  of  this  plant  is  of  (ireelc  origin,  and  is 
handed  down  to  the  present  time  in  the  writings  of 
Dioscorides ;  but  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  be- 
stow the  same  appellalion  on  all  young  sprouts  of  vege- 
tables;  therefore  it  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  the 
£  articular  kind  of  which  they  are  speaking.  With  the 
lomans  asparagus  was  a  favourite  vegetable,  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  verv  strong-growing 
variety,  and  .ilso  to  have  been  well  skilled  in  its  cultiva- 
tion, for  I'liny,  describing  the  asparagus  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Havenna,  says  that  three  shoots  would 
weigh  a  pound,  whereas  with  us  six  of  the  largest  would 
bo  required.  In  the  writings  of  Cato,  the  cultivation  of 
asparagus  is  enlarged  on  in  a  manner  that  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  it  must  have  been  of  recent  introduction. 

Asparagus  is  found  growing  on  the  borders  of  the 
river  Euphrates,  where  it  attains  a  very  large  size. 
Many  of  the  steppes  in  the  south  of  Russia  and  Poland 
are  also  covered  with  this  plant,  which  is  eaten  by  horses 
and  oxen  as  grass  ;  but  in  this  situation  it  is  so  dwarfish 
that  an  ordinary  observer  would  scarcely  recognise  it  as 
the  same  species  with  our  cultivated  asparagus. 

Until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  very  fine 
asparagus  was  largely  imported  into  this  country  from 
Holland.  The  rich  moist  soil  of  that  land  is  favour- 
al)le  to  the  growth  and  perfection  of  the  plant,  and  at 
the  present  time,  the  variety  known  as  Dutch  asparagus 
is  distinguished  for  affording  the  thickest  stems.  l$ut 
asparagus  is  a  native  plant  in  the  British  Isles.  Wild 
asparagus  grows  in  Essex  and  Lincolnshire ;  on  the 
sea-coast  near  Weymouth  ;  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of 
Eilinburgh,  though  it  is  otherwise  rare  in  Scotland. 

The  cultivation  of  this  vegetable  cannot  be  recom- 
mended in  an  economic  point  of  view.  It  affords  but 
little  nourishment,  and  is  rather  employed  to  promote 
than  to  satisfy  the  appetite.  It  is  much  more  expensive 
to  raise  thaii  those  sub.itantial  vegetables,  the  leaves  or 
roots  of  which  ire  employed  as  food ;  for  it  is  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  plant  that  is  eaten,  and  that 
only  when  in  a  tender  and  inideveloped  state.  The 
roots  of  the  asparagus  penetrate  deeply  into  the  gro\nul, 
and  are  not  affected  by  the  frosts  of  winter.  They 
consist  of  fleshy  knobs  and  tubers,  which  send  out 
numerous  shoots  early  in  the  spring :  the  tops  of  these 
shoots,  as  they  rise  a  few  inches  above  the  groiuid,  are 
the  only  parts  used  as  food.  A  recent  writer  has  well 
said,  "There  arc  few  subjects  in  vegetable  anatomy 
which  display  more  beauty  in  their  structure,  than  may  be 
disclosed  m  a  transverse  section  of  a  head  of  asp.'\rngus. 
The  shoot  of  ivn  asparagus  grows  only  from  the  extremity, 
and  works  or  vpgctntos  from  the  centre,  and  not  from  the 
surface  as  iu  trees.  Thus  it  pushes  up  throuith  the  soil  fti 
viafM,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed.  The  branches  which  lie 
BO  thiclc  together,  safe  and  well  protected  under  their  scaly 
leaves,  noon  begin  to  be  developed,  and  are  drawn  out  until 
the  whole  plant,  with  its  numerous  thread-like  leaves,  as- 
sumes very  much  the  character  of  a  larch  tree,  having  its 
iiiiiiiature  parts  more  light  and  elegant,  and  the  colour  of  a 
more  lively  green.  The  flowers,  which  wave  in  graceful 
panicles,  are  of  a  yellow  luie,  ami  of  a  fragrant  smell.  They 
are  followed  by  mund  berries  of  a  bright  onini;e-red.  The 
head  of  the  young  shoot  of  a.^p(iragus  is  edible  just  as  far 
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of  leaves." 

Vast  quantities  of  asparnr  ••supply 

of  the  metropolis  ;   and  as  ti.  is  oftpn 

sold  at  a  very  high  price,  it  ii>  a  sou  ^t  profit 

to  those  who  raise  it  in  extensive  p  of  from 

fifty  to  one  hundred  acres  in  extent.  Of  liie  varieties 
cultivated  near  London,  the  Haltersea  aspnrairiis  i<  dis- 
tinguished for  large,  full,  close  he.ids,  .t:  lish 
tint,  and  is  much  in  request  among  mart  'rs. 
Gravesend  asparagus  is  smaller,  and  more  ed. 
but  is  reckoned  of  finer  flavour  than  ti -  iig. 
(iiant  asparagus,  the  shoots  of  which  are  sometimes  of 
immense  thickness,  is  greatly  admired  for  its  size  and 
weight :  sixty  shoots  have  been  found  to  weigh  nearly 
seven  pounds. 

Asparagus  is  a  hardy  plant,  constantly  producing  ripe 
seeds  every  autumn,  from  which  it  is  cultivated.  The 
seeds  from  the  strongest  and  finest  shoots  are  taken 
when  quite  mature,  and  of  these  a  pint  is  sufficient  to 
sow  a  bed  thirty  feet  long  by  five  feet  wide  ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  bed  is  intended  to  form  a  permanent  planta- 
tion ;  but  the  more  usual  plan  is  to  transplant  the  aspa- 
ragus after  one  or  two  years'  growth. 

The  middle  of  March  is  the  season  when,  if  the  wea- 
ther be  favourable,  the  sowing  of  asparagus  is  carried 
on.  It  is  sown  either  broadcast  or  in  drills,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  cultivator.  The  soil  of  the  seed-bed 
must  be  good,  and  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  at  the 
same  period  in  the  following  year,  strong  plants  will  be 
produced,  ready  to  be  permanently  placed  out.  Aspa- 
ragus beds  are  carefully  prepared  in  a  light  rich  soil, 
with  abundance  of  manure;  for  although  the  plants 
grow  naturallv  on  a  poor  sandy  soil,  yet  their  value  as 
a  culinary  vegetable  entirely  depends  on  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  arc  raised.  The  soil  should  not  be 
less  than  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  the  alleys  which 
divide  the  beds  should  be  sunk  considerably  below  them 
to  carry  off  the  rain,  a  wet  subsoil  being  extremely  inju- 
rious to  the  plants.  In  planting  out  the  young  aspara- 
gus, a  line  is  stretched  lengthwise  along  the  bed,  nine 
inches  from  the  edge,  and  a  small  trench  made,  in  which 
the  plants  arc  set  nine  inches  apart,  with  the  crown  of 
the  roots  two  inches  below  the  surface ;  the  trench  ii 
then  filled  up,  and  another  opened  at  the  dist.ince  of  a 
foot  from  the  first.  In  this  way  three  or  four  rows  are 
formed,  according  to  the  width  of  the  bed,  after  which 
the  surface  is  dressed  neatly,  and  if  the  weather  prove 
dry,  a  little  water  is  given  occasionally  until  the  plants 
are  established.  The  crop  is  permitted  for  the  first  two 
or  three  years  to  run  up  to  stalk  ;  but  the  third  year  is 
generally  that  in  which  the  asparagus  bed  arrives  at 
maturity.  When  once  come  into  bearing,  the  bcd.s  will 
continue  to  produce  their  annual  crops,  with  only  a  little 
attention  to  weeding  and  manuring,  for  ten,  twenty,  or 
even  thirty  years. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  the  sowings  for  the  main 
crop  of  carrots  generally  take  place.  '1  he  carrot  is  an 
important  culinary  root,  containing  much  nourishment: 
it  is  also  an  excellent  agricultural  vegetable.  For  its 
introduction  into  this  country  we  are  said  to  have  been 
indebted  to  the  Flemings,  who  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  sought  refuge  in  England  firon^the  tyranny  of 
their  Spanish  oppressor,  Philip  the  Second.  The  emi- 
grants first  began  to  cultivate  the  carrot  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  and  the  English,  wht 
weic  vet  but  scantily  supplied  with  culinary  vegetables, 
appear  gladly  to  hare  welcomed  this  novelty,  so  that  the 
carrot  quickly  became  the  object  of  careftil  cu  ture 
throughout  the  land.  The  leaves  of  the  carrot  are  light 
and  feathery,  and  the  small  white  flowers  grow  in 
umbels.  Though  little  noticed  in  the  present  day  the 
leaves  were  greatly  admired  when  the  carrot  first  cam* 
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into  rulttralion,  and  ladtrt  oceuionalty  employed  them 
u  a  he»d-dr*»».  Parkinson,  a  celebrated  botaniit  in 
the  time  of  James  the  First,  mentions  this  custom,  and 
if  UtM*  delicate  loaves  wore  not  so  perishable,  and  were 
alao  toroewhat  less  odorous,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
object  to  in  the  taste  shown  by  the  ladies  of  that  period 
in  substituting  this  head-dress  for  one  of  feathers,  or 
flowers.  A  winter  oniament  for  rooms  is  still  occa- 
•ionallv  formed  by  cutting  the  crown  from  the  thick 
end  oi  a  carrot,  aiid  placing  it  in  a  shallow  vessel  of 
water.  Tender  leaves  are  soon  developed,  and  thus  a 
little  tuft  of  verdure  may  be  obtained  at  a  tirao  when 
rreen  leaves  are  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Carmts  require  a  light  sandy  noil,  and  this  should  be 
prepared  eighteen  inches  deep,  willi  manure  at  the  bot« 
torn.  The  mould  should  be  as  fine  as  possible,  and 
quite  clear  of  roots  and  stones,  which  hinder  the  per- 
pendicular descent  of  the  c.nrrot,  .md  force  it  into  a 
branched  or  spiral  growth,  thus  deteriorating  its  value. 
The  orange  or  long  carrot  is  the  kind  preferred  for  the 
main  crop  in  gardens,  having  a  more  delicate  flavour 
than  the  red  carrot  which  is  usually  employed  in  fields. 

The  seeds  of  the  carrot  are  armed  with  forked  hairs, 
and  therefore  cling  together.  To  remedy  this,  they  are 
mixed  with  a  little  dry  sand  or  wood  ashes,  and  rubbed 
between  the  hands  to  separate  them.  They  are  usually 
•own  upon  beds  three  or  four  feet  broad,  and  raked  in 
smoothly  and  evenly  with  a  wide  rake.  Some  garden- 
ers prefer  sowing  them  in  shallow  drills,  ten  or  twelve 
inches  apart,  leaving  room  to  introduce  the  hoc  bctwe  n 
the  rows,  and  thus  to  keep  the  bed  more  easily  free 
from  weeds.  When  the  young  carrots  are  seven  or 
eight  weeks  old,  they  are  thinned  out  to  four  or  five 
inches  apart  if  intended  for  drawing  young,  and  to  eight 
or  ten  inches  if  designed  to  attain  their  full  size.  The 
•econd  or  third  week  in  March,  weather  permitting,  is 
the  best  season  for  sowing  the  principal  crop  of  this 
useful  vegetable.  A  large  crop  of  carrots  will  prove  no 
bad  store.  Should  there  be  more  than  necessary  for  the 
supply  of  the  family,  the  refuse  of  the  garden  w  i  be 
rery  useful  where  there  are  pig^,  or  poultry,  a  horse,  or 
cow.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  milk  of  cows 
fed  on  carrots  does  not  acquire  any  unpleasant  flavour 
thereby,  while  at  the  same  time  the  quantity  is  increased. 
Calves  and  sheep  thrive  well  on  this  food,  and  hogs  are 
speedily  fattened  by  it.  A  spirituous  liquor  has  been 
obtained  from  carrots,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
proctire  a  beverage  resembling  beer,  and  likewise  sug^r, 
from  this  root.  It  has  been  even  stated  that  eighteen 
tMil  of  carrots,  the  produce  of  one  acre,  will  yield  one 
kundred  gallons  of  proof  spirit,  a  larger  product  than 
that  obtained  from  an  acre  of  barley.  'J"he  ready-formed 
saccharine  matter  in  carrots,  is  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
more  than  in  barley,  and  six  times  more  than  the  quan- 
tity contained  in  )>otatoes. 

A  still  more  nourishing  and  valuable  root,  but  one 
that  is  less  employed  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  is  the 
parsnip,  of  which  the  main  crop  is  also  sown  about  the 
weond  or  third  week  in  March.  The  parsnip,  like  the 
atrrot,  may  be  found  growing  wild  in  our  fields,  but  is 
gre-''"  ■-■ -roved  by  cultivation.  The  same  mode  of 
o;  ribed  for  the  carrot  is  likewise  applicable  to 

this  vr^c;ni)le.  Sir  H.  Davy  found  in  one  thousand 
parts  of  parsnip,  ninety-nine  parts  of  nutritive  matter, 
of  which  nili^parts  are  mucilage,  or  starch,  nnd  ninety 
Wecharine  matter,  or  sugar.  As  a  field  vegetable  for 
the  use  of  live  stock,  tha  parsnip  is  equally  valuable 
with  the  carrot,  perhaps  more  so,  and  as  a  garden  vege- 
table it  is  deserving  of  greater  attention  than  it  now 
meets  with.  Neill  informs  us,  that  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land parsnips  are  baatan  op  with  potatoes  and  a  little 
butter,  making  a  most  exeallent  mess,  of  which  the  chil- 
dran  of  tha  peasantry  are  very  fond,  and  on  which  they 
tkrira  well.  The  vegetable  was  certainly  liettcr  ac- 
of  in  fonacr  times  than  at  present,  and  was  by 


no  means  confined  to  its  modem  use,  namely,  that  of 
being  a  more  aocompaniniont  to  salted  fish,  or  other  salted 
provisions.  An  agrecible  soup  is  made  by  I'roiirh  and 
Dutch  cooks  from  this  vegetable:  parsnip  wino  is  also 
made  in  many  places,  and  is  one  of  the  btst  and  cheap- 
est of  home-made  wines,  and  very  easy  of  manufacture. 
It  approaches  nearer  than  any  other  wine  to  the  Malmsey 
of  Madeira  and  the  Canaries.  Marmalade,  made  of 
parsnips  and  a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  is  said  to  excite 
appetite,  and  to  be  a  very  proper  food  for  invalids.  A 
side  dish  has  been  sometimes  introduced  at  the  first 
tables,  consisting  of  parsnips,  first  boiled,  then  dipped 
in  thin  batter  of  flour  and  water,  or  the  white  of  eggs, 
and  fried  brown. 

The  latter  end  of  March  is  also  the  time  for  sowing 
beet,  and  though  this  vegetable  is  not  in  great  favour 
among  us,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  its  nutritive  qualities, 
and  thus  to  draw  attention  to  its  cultivation  and  cookery. 
As  it  is  at  present  employed,  it  is  found  so  insipid  as  to 
bo  nearly  disregarded,  but  if  the  skill  of  the  cook  could 
make  it  somewhat  more  savourv,  it  would  form  a  valu- 
able addition  to  our  list  of  vegetables.  According  to 
Sir  H.  Davy's  analvsis,  it  contains  nearly  fifteen  per 
cent,  nutritive  matter,  which  is  more  than  any  other  root 
except  the  potato.  One  of  the  varieties  of  beet  is  called 
mangel-wurzel,  and  is  well  known  for  the  amount  of 
nourishment  it  affords  to  cattle.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  cultivated  garden  varieties  should  not  be  equally 
important  to  man,  if  they  could  by  any  means  be  ren- 
dered pleasing  to  his  taste,  lied  beet  is  the  kind  prin- 
cipally used  in  the  garden.  The  root  ia  in  the  form  of 
a  carrot,  and  is  red  throughout  its  whole  substance.  It 
is  very  juicy,  and  when  sliced  it  gives  out  a  juice  of  a 
beautiful  purple  colour.  The  leaves  are  large  and  long, 
and  generally  have  a  red  or  purple  tinge.  This  vege- 
table is  sometimes  boiled,  sliced,  and  served  up  warm 
with  melted  butter;  but  it  is  not  very  palateable.  The 
green  leaves  are  also  dressed  as  spinach,  which  they 
much  resemble  in  flavour.  The  fleshy  leaf  stalk  has  an 
agreeable  flavour  when  boiled  and  served  with  butter. 
The  more  usual  way  of  employing  these  roots  is,  after 
boiling,  to  leave  them  to  grow  cold,  when  slioed  and 
eaten  with  vinegar  they  arc  agreeable  in  salads  or  other- 
wise. The  author  of  the  Vegetable  Cultivator,  tells  us 
that  a  beet-root  sliced  up  with  a  iieading  or  Portugal 
onion,  boiled  also  in  soft  water,  makes  a  nice  condiment 
with  cold  meat,  if  mixed  with  spices  and  vinegar,  and  an 
r^  or  two  boiled  hard. 

The  beet  (htta)  takes  its  name  from  the  shape  of 
the  seed-vessel,  which,  when  mature,  has  the  form  of 
the  letter  so  called  in  the  Greek  alphabet.  This  root 
was  well  known  among  the  Romans,  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  it  being  given  by  I'liny.  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  the  sea-coast  of  the  south  of  Europe,  ond  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  into  England  at  the  same  time 
with  several  other  culinary  plants,  about  the  year  1548. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  bears  our  climate  well,  in  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  From  one  variety  of  beet-root, 
sugar  is  extensively  prepared  in  France. 

The  cultivation  of  the  beet  is 'very  simple.  All  the 
varieties  are  raised  from  seed  sown  in  March  or  April, 
in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  to  remain.  An  open 
situation,  and  a  rich,  light,  sandy  soil,  are  best  for  the 
The  seed  is  sown  thinly,  either  broadcast,  or  in 


plant. 

shallow  drills.  The  plants  conie  up  in  a  month,  and  are 
then  thinned  and  weeded  by  hand.  Ten  or  twelve 
inches  is  left  between  the  plants  each  way. 

The  other  o|)erations  of  the  month  are  chiefly  the 
repetition  of  former  processes.  Deans,  peas,  lettuce, 
small  salad,  parsley,  cabbage,  turnips,  onions,  and  sea- 
kale,  arc  sown  once  or  twice.  Slips  of  herbs  are  put  in, 
horse-radish  and  artichokes  planted,  peas  and  beans 
earthed  up,  early  cabbages  and  autumn-sown  lettuces 
transplanted,  and  general  attention  given  to  the  soil,  and 
to  the  rtmoval  of  weeds  and  Utter. 
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*  Til'  »ir  !•  fill  •"■•jr  W*ir«, 

And  cloMi  from  Mjiiiil. '— CoMitiDat. 

With  I M  the  pipo  dcucribod  in  a  former  article  \»  a  pii- 
ton,  with  a  rod  fourtooii  or  fifteen  fwt  in  lenjfth,  to 
which  nrp  attnchod  rollers  for  openlnjf  the  air-tipht  valve 
at  the  rear  of  the  piston,  not  in  front,  as  it  advance* 
along  the  pipe.  A  "  coulter"  connecta  the  piston  to  the 
driviiif^  cur,  as  the  first  carriage  is  called ;  and  to  this 
car  is  connt'cied  a  copper  vessel  several  foet  in  Icuglh, 
heated  with  coke,  for  the  purpose  of  melting  the  wax 
when  the  valve  has  hern  pressed  down  by  the  apparatus 
for  that  purpose  (sec  fig.  \). 

The  render  is  remiestod  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
moviiij;  force  depenils  tipon  the  rliffirenrti  of  pressure 
bcfuro  and  behind  the  piston.  80  lung  as  thcKu  two 
forces  nro  in  equilibrium,  they  couiili'rbalnnce  each 
other ;  and  there  is  no  propulsive  power.  Hut  disturb 
thii  equilibrium,  destroy  this  balance  of  power,  ami  we 
at  once  call  into  action  an  existing,  but  hitherto  dormant 
force,  varying  in  amount  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
equilibrium  has  been  destroyed.  When,  therefore,  the 
vacuuni-pimip  has  exhausted  the  air  in  front  of  the  pis- 
ton to  the  extent  of  15  inches  by  the  mycurial  gauge, 
ther«  is  a  pressure  in  front  of  half  an  atmosphere,  say 
7|  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  ;  hut  the  pressure  behind  has 
not  been  disturbed  ;  it  is  still  a  whole  atmosphere,  say 
15  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  ;  the  propulsive  force  is  con- 
sequently the  difference  between  these,  or  7^  lbs.  to  the 
inch.  If  the  exhaustion  in  front  is  carried  to  25  inches, 
the  remaining  jiressure  is  5  inches ;  and  the  difference, 
20  inches,  indicates  a  propelling  power  of  two-thirds  of 
an  atmosphere,  or  10  lbs.  on  each  square  inch  of  the 
piston,  being  half  a  pound  for  each  inch  of  exhaustion 
shown  by  the  mercurial  v.icuum  gauge. 

Now  the  sectional  area  of  a  circular  piston,  15  inches 
in  diameter,  is  about  176  inches.  When,  therefore,  a 
vacuum  has  been  produced  of  10  inches,  or  a  third  of  an 
atmosphere,  there  is  a  power  of  .SyO  lbs. ;  a  vacuum  of 
lo  inches  gives  Ui20  lbs.;  and  a  vacuum  of  20  inches 
(which  is  readily  attained)  gives  1 760  lbs. ;  and  it  is 
considered  that  the  average  traction  power  of  a  locomo- 
tive is  about  1000  lbs. 

We  may  remark,  that  as  the  area  of  a  circle  is  in 
proportion  to  the  square  of  the  diameter,  a  pipe  of  H 
inches  in  width  would  have  a  force  equal  to  one-fourth 
that  of  a  pipe  15  inches  wide;  a  pipe  of  5  inches  would 
be  only  one-ninth,  and  so  in  proportion. 

We  have  assumed  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  at 
30  inches,  as  shown  by  the  common  barometer,  and  the 
pressure  at  15  li'S.  to  the  square  inch.  These  amounts, 
liiough  not  strictly  accurate,  are  sufficiently  so  for  our 
purpose.  On  some  very  fine  Any,  when  the  barometer 
stands  at  30  inches,  (all  barometers  are  thus  graduated,) 
should  the  piston  be  loaded  to  the  full  extent  of  its  trac- 
tion power,  and  the  weather  changing  very  suddenly,  the 
barometer  should  fall  to  28  inches,  (which  is  a  possible, 
thoii;4h  ([uite  improbable  event,)  the  power  of  the  piston 
would  be  forthwith  lessened  one-fifteenth.  The  pressure 
in  front  continues  the  same,  but  the  hind  force,  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  as  shown  by  the  barometer,  is 
two  inches,  or  one-fifteenth,  less  than  it  was.  We  intro- 
duce this  simply  as  an  illustration  of  the  principle  of 
action,  not  as  an  event  that  will  actually  occur :  though 
from  time  to  time  the  variation  in  the  weight  of  the 
atmospheric  column,  and  consequently  in  the  pressure  on 
the  piston,  is  greater  than  that  we  have  named. 

It  will  now  be  seen,  that  in  the  atmospheric  railway 
the  traction  power  depends  on  the  sectional  jirea  of  the 
pipe,  and  the  amount  of  vacuum  or  rarefaction.  The 
speed  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  air  in  front  of  the  progressing  piston  can  be  drawn 


or  pumped  out  of  the  ttibe.    This  exhaii  '  .\\y 

c&rricd  to  23  or  24  inches,  u  shown   by  i  rial 

gauge;  (a  perfect  vacuum  being  30;)  it  it  ,i\. 

taneous  in  the  whole  length  of  the  pipe,  a:  un. 

tion  of  15  inches  ha*  been  procured  in  lets  than  two 
minutes.  A  speed  haa  been  attained  of  5U  or  6U  milea 
an  hour,  and  even  80,  with  a  single  carriage ;  and  at 
this  rapid  rate  the  aealiiig  apparatus  |H'rr,iri,L,  ,1  in  (iuUta 
perfectly 


V ^ — " T 

Transreno  section  of  the  Vacuum  ripe,witl«  the  valves  open. 

A   Tha  air-lifihl  thItc. 

B  Thu  wftBlhrr  Talre. 

D  The  cotmpctiiiK  ariu  or  cotilt«r. 

K   Van  i>r  the  tlriviiiK  rarrii^rc. 

P  Rullrr  to  open  the  weather  va]v«. 

To  prevent  confusion,  the  rollers  for  opening  the  air- 
tight valve  are  not  shown  in  this  drawing ;  they  may  be 
seen  in  the  longitudinal  section  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  previous  paper  j  in  which  the  piston  A  is  seen  tra- 
velling in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  As  it  advances 
the  two  small  rollers  b  b  lift  up  the  air-tight  valve, 
which,  when  the  coulter  r  has  passed,  is  allowed  gradu- 
ally to  fall  into  the  groove  again,  bv  the  corresponding 
rollers  c  c,  and  is  firmly  pressed  (Jown  into  its  right 
position  by  the  upper  roller  d.  The  long  heater  k 
follows,  and  melting  the  wax  (shown  at  c,  in  fig.  2), 
re-seals  the  pipe;  r  is  the  connecting  arm  or  coulter; 
and  G  is  the  weight  to  counterbalance  the  piston. 
Between  the  carriage  wheels  is  shown  the  seat  for  the 
conductor,  (The  roller  for  opening  the  weather  valre 
will  be  seen  in  fig.  3.) 

The  pipe  at  the  higher  end  is  connected  with  a  1am 
air  pump,  worked  by  a  stationary  engine  at  Dalkey,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhausting,  or  more  correctly,  partially 
exhausting,  this  pipe,  and  thereby  causing,  as  we  have 
before  explained,  a  pressure  at  the  opposite  end.  This 
pump  is  about  5\  feet  in  diameter,  or  nearly  twenty 
times  the  sectional  area  of  the  pijK" :  the  length  of  the 
stroke  is  .also  about  5}  feet,  and  when  working  it  moves 
at  the  rate  of  240  feet  per  minute.     It  is  double-acting. 

Now  the  carriages  being  attached  to  the  piston  at 
Kingstown,  and  the  air  being  pumped  out  of  the  tube, 
it  is  clear,  that  if  the  pressure  is  sufficientl^Jreat  on  the 
piston,  the  driving  carriage  must  go  forward.  The  tram 
moves — the  driving  car,  or  piston  carriage,  opens  the 
sealed  valve — the  apparatus  for  this  purpose  again 
presses  the  valve  into  its  proper  channel — the  heater 
follows  and  seals  it  up — the  engine  continues  to  work 
the  air  pump,  to  maintain  the  partial  vacuum — the  tram 
arrives  at  its  destiniition — and  the  pipe  is  ready  sealed 
for  a  repetition  of  the  same  process. 

The  return  vovage  is  to  be  performed  without  any 
power  save  that  of  gravitation.  The  carriaees  arc  lo 
convey  themselves  down  the  line,  and  also  the  pistoni 
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which  not  bcinp  neodrd  in  the  dcscomlinp  journey,  i« 
pUc^  out'idc,  as  horses  are  sometimes  tmii;lit  to  mount 
a  low  truck  when  their  power  is  not  wanted.  This  con- 
trivance also  saves  a  needless  workinff  of  the  valves. 
On  such  an  incline,  (an  average  of  1  in  115,  in  some 
parts  much  steeper,)  this  will  be  easily  cfTectod,  at  a 
rate  proUibly  of  20  to  30  miles  an  hour.  The  writer 
of  this  article  was,  some  time  since,  on  a  line  of  railway, 
which,  though  not  designed  for  passengers,  was  in  very 
good  condition  ;  and  wishing  to  proceed  four  or  five 
miles  down  an  incline,  much  less  steep  than  the  Dnlkey 
Railway,  an  empty  waggon  was  atUched  to  two  loaded 
ones ;  they  utartod,  the  motion  was  very  easy,  and  as  he 
stood  on  the  waggon  he  found,  very  unexpectedly,  that 
they  had  attained  a  speed  of  more  than  30  miles  an 
hour.  Standing  on  an  open  truck,  this  was  an  utiwar- 
ranlably  dangerous  rate,  which  he  would  not  knowingly 
have  attained. 

To  this  description  of  the  Atmospheric  Railway  we 
will  add  a  few  words  relative  to  its  history  and  progress. 

The  first  suggestion  of  such  a  mode  of  transit  is 
attributed  to  Papin  more  than  a  century  since.  In 
recent  times  have  followed  Lewis,  Vallance,  Medhurst, 
Pinkus,  and  lastly,  Clegg  and  Samuda.  Professor 
Vignoles  states,  in  1842,  that  it  was  "  Medhurst  who, 
about  tliirty  years  since,  first  gave  to  the  world  tlie  ripht 
idea  of  connecting  the  Ixxly  in  the  pi|)c  or  tube,  directly 
acted  upon  by  the  atniosplieric  iiower,  with  a  carriage 
moving  along  exteriorly."  He  published  several  pamphlets 
on  the  subject,  which  did  not  attract  much  attention. 

Mr.  Vallance  took  out  a  patent,  we  believe,  in  1824, 
and  he  constructed  a  pneumatic  tunnel  at  Brighton,  o'' 
about  two  hundred  yards  long,  for  experimental  purposes, 
o '  suflSrient  capacity  to  contain  a  passenger  carriage. 

In  1834  Mr.  Pinkus  took  out  a  patent,  adopting  the 
small  tube  suggested  by  Mr.  Medhurst,  and  proposing  to 
cover  the  aperture  in  the  pipe  with  a  ropo.  '1  his  plan, 
as  we  have  stated,  was  not  found  sufficiently  air-light. 

Lastly  came  Mr.  Clegg,  who,  still  adopting  Med- 
hurst's  small  tube,  patented  the  beautifully  simple 
apparatus  which  is  the  subject  of  these  papers;  and 
which  is  said  to  be  quite  calculated  to  endure  the  rou  h 
usage  necessarily  attendant  on  so  rapid  motion. 

The  half  mile  of  experimental  line  erected  on  this 
principle,  at  the  expense  of  the  patentees,  on  the  West 
Ixjndon  Railw.iy,  had  been  exhibited  for  many  months 
without  attracting  much  attention,  when  it  was  seen  by 
James  Pim,  Jun.,  Esq.,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Dublin 
and  Kingstown  Railway,  who  at  once  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  patentees,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Pre«idrnt  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  urging  the  railway 
department  of  that  board  to  institute  due  inquiry  into 
this  new  application  of  the  atmos])heric  pressure.  He 
Mvs.  "  This  claim  is  not  made  lightly,  nor  without  a 
irailable  feeling  of  responsibility  :  it  hta  resulted  from  a 
careful  and  pmlonired  invfsli;fation,  anil  from  repeated 
cxpcrimcnUon  the  VV.    ■  T        '1'     '  in  which  I  have 

b<»n  assisted  by  ninny  lied  men  of  sci- 

cr-     -■   '  ' • — ■'••  rs  ;  wlinsc  ron- 

r  '  ol  conviction  of 

ti , : J      ,^   ■-  '.his  application." 

lie  was  successful;  and  the  commmissioners' report 
was  so  far  sati»factory,  that,  as  we  have  stat<-d,  Govem- 
■nent  consented  to  advance  thp  money. 

We  should  not  omit  to  add,  that  the  electric  telegraph, 
by  which  signals  can  be  transmitted  with  the  s|>eed  of  light 
itaelf,  is  to  l>e  a  companion  of  the  atmospheric  railway. 

Several  distinguished  foreigners  have  visited  Kings- 
town ;  and  M.  .Mallet,  who  was  appointed  by  the  French 
Government  \o  visit  the  Dalkey  line,  has  presented  a 
report  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  recommending 
the  government  to  construct  a  line  of  several  miles  in 
length,  »o  as  to  require  three  or  four  stationary  en7ines, 
for  the  purposo  of  testing  the  value  of  the  inveiiticm,  as 
1  .   future  prnsjiccts  of  railways  in  France 

fc'  1  in  the  question. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DRUNKKN  SEA. 

BT   JAMES    IIEKRr,    M.D.,    FELLOW   OP   TUB   COLLF.OE   OF    mr- 
SICIANS,    DIJBLIN. 

NoTHiSQ  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  Drunken  Ren  from 
the  beach  of  Soborland,  where  you  take  shipping,  a.s  far  as 
Point  Just-Knough.  The  clear  and  smooth  water  is 
Bcarcc'lv  so  much  as  rijiplod  by  tlie  light  hrvcze  which  wnfis 
from  tile  shore  the  fragrance  of  a  tliousand  flowers.  No 
mist  ever  broods  upon  the  water,  no  cloud  overcasts  the  soft 
blue  sky.  The  glorious  image  of  the  sun  by  day,  the  sil- 
very face  of  the  moon  by  night,  are  no  where  «-en  to  so 
much  advantage  as  in  the  mirror  of  Pleasant  l^y,  for  so 
this  part  of  the  Drunken  Sea  baa  l)een  most  appropriately 
named.  The  current  being  always  towards  Point  Just- 
Knough,  and  the  wind,  if  you  can  apply  that  name  to  tlie 
gentle  breath  which  no  more  than  fills  your  sails,  always  in 
the  same  direction,  the  passage  is  so  smooth  and  easy  that  it 
not  unfrequentlv  happens  tliat  the  voyager  finds  himself 
close  upon  the  Point  almost  btfuro  he  is  aware  tlmt  he  has 
left  Sobcrland. 

The  voyage  is  usually  performed  in  boats  made  out  of 
porter  hogsheads,  or  wine  pipes,  or  spirit  puncheons.  It  is 
astonisbiuK  what  excellent  sailing  boats  these  vessels  make, 
when  divided  lon^fitudinally,  and  furnished  with  sails  and 
oarg.  Iliches  having  the  advantage  every  where,  upon  the 
Drunken  Sea  aa  well  as  upon  laud,  the  boats  which  are 
used  by  the  rich  are  much  more  elegant,  easy,  and  commo- 
dious, although,  perhaps,  Jiol  faster  sailers  than  those  which 
are  used  by  the  poor.  Ik-sides  the  fares  there  are  certain 
tolls  payable  Sr  all  persons  who  s;ul  upon  the  Drunken 
.Sea.  These  tolls  are  so  considerable  as  to  form  a  principal 
part  of  the  revenues  of  some  of  the  imperial  governments  ol 
Soberland.  Notwithstanding  the  expense  which  is  thus 
necessarily  attendant  upon  sailing  on  the  Dninken  Sta,  the 
number  of  persons,  rich  and  poor,  who  sail  upon  it  exceeds 
all  calculation;  the  rich  paying  the  cxiH-nse  out  of  their 
superifluities,  the  poor  out  of  their  necessjuies.  Some,  how- 
ever, insist  that  in  the  end  the  poor  bear  the  whole  expense, 
and  pay  out  of  their  necessaries  for  the  rich  man's  voyage 
as  well  as  their  own. 

The  voyage  to  I'oint  Just-Enough  becomes  more  and 
more  agreeable  the  nearer  you  approach  the  Point.  The 
air  becomes  still  more  soft  .iiul  ImiIiiiv,  the  blue  of  the  sky 
and  water  still  more  delicious,  and  even  the  sombre  objects 
of  SoWrland,  now  somewhat  in  the  distance,  seem  to  acquire 
a  certain  mellowness  and  8])lendour  from  the  new  medium 
through  which  they  are  seen.  In  the  meantime  a  corres- 
|>onding  change  takes  jd.-ice  in  the  passengers  themselves; 
they  exj)crience  an  npreeable  sensation  of  warmth,  com- 
menciuf;  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  gradually  extending 
from  thence  over  the  whole  body  ;  their  pulse  beats  quicker 
and  stronger;  their  breath  acquires  an  agreeable  odour,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  sea  on  which  they  sail ;  their  eyes  become 
brighter  and  softer,  and  sometimes  even  seem  to  sparkle; 
their  cheeks  flush  a  little;  their  bands  are  sensibly  w.-irmer 
to  the  touch ;  their  looks  and  gestures  become  animated ; 
they  feel  increased  strength  and  courage  and  readiness  for 
action;  their  ideas  succeed  each  other  with  great  rapidity 
and  vivacity,  and  are  a  little  less  obedient  to  the  will ;  they 
become  less  careful  and  anxious,  less  precise  and  particular; 
regard  themselves  with  more  complacence,  their  neighbours 
with  more  cbarity  ;  gentlemen  Iwcoine  less  solicitous  about 
the  set  of  their  cravats;  Indies,  of  tlieir  caps  and  collars: 
all  become  less  serious;  less  disposed  to  deliberate;  less 
incline<l  to  prayer,  or  any  other  solenin  religious  duty ;  less 
scrupulous  nb<iut  right  and  wrong  ;  less  tight-laced  ;  not  so 
very  wjbcr ;  more  gay,  good-humoured,  frolicsome,  frivo- 
lous; more  inclined  to  singing,  jesting,  and  light  conver- 
sation; more  voluble,  energetic,  eloquent;  more  ready  to 
tell  secrets,  cither  of  their  own  or  their  neighbours;  more 
inclined  to  quarrel  suddenly. 

All  voyagers  to  Point  Just-Enongh  agree  in  the  account 
which  they  give  of  their  passage  across  Pleasant  Hay,  and  of 
the  agrecabh!  sensations  experienced  on  approacliiiig  the 
Point;  but  they  disagree  very  much  in  their  ►tnteinent* 
respecting  the  Point  itiielf ;  soino  say  that  it  is  further  otf, 
others  that  it  is  nearer;  some  that  it  lies  more  to  the  north, 
others  more  to  the  eaat ;  many  assert  that  it  recedes  as  you 
approach  it,  v»-)iilc  some  mnintain  that  it  moves  forward, 
and  conies  to  meet  you  l«'fore  you  have  more  than  half 
crossed  Pleasant  iMy.  These  conflicting  statements  miiy, 
perbn]>s,  Ik-  reeoncileil  on  the  supposition,  which  seems  fv 
from  unreasonable  tlmt  i'oint  •lust-ljiiough  is  situated  in  a 
floating  island,  wliich,  shifting  its  jiosilion  from  time  to 
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Mmp,  U  sometimes  nearer,  sometimes  more  dlxtant ;  »ome- 
tinii'^t  a  little  mori!  to  tin-  iiorlli,  niul  nt  otlier  times  a  little 
iiiDiv  to  till'  in.st.  lliiwfver  this  iimy  be,  the  visitom  to 
I'liiiit  Ju!(t-KiiotiKli  iill  a^rt'O  in  slutiiiK  that  it  U  quite 
iin|HiH»ililu  either  to  come  to  anchor  oD°  it,  or  to  etl'ect  a 
liiMiliiiK  upon  it ;  the  water  bvinK  so  deep  that  no  anchor 
will  take  the  (jnninJ,  anJ  the  current  so  rapiil  as  to  carry 
you  pjwt  the  Point  before  you  can  secure  a  l)oat  to  it  hy 
any  Kni])|)li'«  which  have  yet  l>ecn  invented.  K«r  thcoe 
reasons  all  skilful  sailors,  the  moment  they  arrive  at  I'oint 
Just-Knou^h,  itistoiiil  of  vainly  atttmptini;  t')  con)e  to 
anchor  or  to  land,  tack  iitK)ut  and  atccr  liack  n^-uin  across 
PK'osiknt  Iljiv  for  Stihcrlimd,  thus  avoiiliuK  the  dani;er  of 
beiuK  carried  liy  the  fortv  of  the  current  further  on  into  the 
Drunken  Sen,  and  |H'rhaps  thri>wn  upon  an  i.ihuKi  called 
Tij«y  Island,  lyiiii:  :\l  no  great  distance  to  the  leeword. 

The  (jriat  unwillinifness  with  which  all  the  visitors  to 
Point  Just-KnouKh  allow  the  sailors  to  tack  about  and  steer 
homcwartis,  hits  given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  if  a  landing 
upon  the  Point  were  practicable,  every  visitor  would  settle 
there  permanently,  and  bid  aa  eternal  farewell  to  Sober- 
land. 

The  voyai^  homewards  from  Point  Just-Knough  is  much 
leas  agreeable  than  the  voyage  outwards;  the  air  gradually 
loses  ita  balminess,  and  the  landscape  its  brilliant  colours; 
the  current  ami  wind,  too,  although  gentle,  yet  l)eing 
against  you,  make  it  necessary  to  fai'k,  and  thus  render  the 
jMissage  tedious.  There  are  few  who  do  not  experience  as 
thoy  ix'tiirn  some  diuretic  effect,  as  well  as  a  slight  degree 
of  thii-st,  the  latter  of  which  continues  after  binding,  and 
even  until  bed-time,  unless  removed  by  tea  or  coBee.  The 
night's  sle«"p  is  less  soft  and  n'freshing,  but  nt  the  same 
time  heavier  than  if  no  visit  lia<l  Wn  paid  to  the  Point  in 
tlie  day ;  luitl  on  awaking  the  next  morning,  a  degree  of 
languor  is  experienced,  and  sometimes  even  a  little  throb- 
bing at  the  temples,  which  symptoms,  however,  disappear 
either  during  the  making  of  tfie  toilette  or  soon  after  break- 
fast, and  are  siicceede<l  by  a  strong  ilesirc  for  another  voyage 
to  Point  Just-Knough.  This  desire  Ih'ing  gratitied  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  the  sinne  sensations  are  experienced, 
and  the  same  consequences  ensue,  and  thus  a  hiibit  is 
formed  which  increases  in  strength,  until  at  last  a  daily 
visit  to  Point  Just-Knough  comes  to  bo  considered  almost 
as  u  necessary  of  life. 

PIciisnnt  liay  is  therefore  covered  from  early  morning 
until  a  late  hour  at  night  with  boats  conveying  |>assengers 
of  all  ranks  and  descriptions  to  Point  Just-Knough  and 
back  again.  The  intercouriie  is  however  by  far  the  greatest 
from  dinner-hour  until  tea-time,  the  evening  Iwing  gene- 
rally considered  the  most  fashionable  as  well  as  the  most 
convenient  and  agreeable  time  for  the  voyage.  Some  dine 
before  they  set  out,  but  the  greater  number  take  their  din- 
ner on  board.  Among  the  visitors  to  Point  Just-Knough 
there  are  a  few  who  go  very  irregularly  and  at  long  inter- 
vals, others  who  go  only  every  second  or  thinl  <lay,  and 
some  only  on  the  Sjibbath  day ;  but  the  great  majority, 
unless  prevented  by  illness,  go  every  dav  of  the  year  at  the 
same  hour,  and  never  allow  either  business  or  pleasure,  or 
even  tmnkruptcy  or  insolvency,  or  trouble  or  ttie  death  of 
friends  or  relatives,  to  interrupt  the  regularity  of  their 
daily  sail  across  Pleasant  D;»y.  Kings  and  queens,  lords 
and  laiiies,  knights  and  membci-s  of  imperial  legislatures, 
professors  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  merchants,  traders,  arti- 
sans, and  even  those  who  subsist  U|)on  charity,  are  to  be 
found  among  the  daily  visitors  to  Point  Just-Knough  ;  the 
Christian,  the  Jew  and  the  pagan;  the  white,  the  black  and 
the  olive;  the  democnit,  leveller  and  aristocrat;  the  busy 
as  well  as  the  idle,  the  wise  as  well  as  the  foolish,  the 
learned  as  well  as  the  ignorant,  the  grave  as  well  as  the 
gay,  the  young  as  well  as  the  old.  I'arents  bring  their 
children  with  them,  and  teach  them  to  navigate  the 
Drunken  Sea,  as  birds  teach  their  young  to  fly.  Kmploy- 
crs  bring  their  workmen,  and  masters  their  servants;  the 
latter  however  require  but  little  teaching,  having  gene- 
rally had  the  advantage  of  an  early  apprenticeship  to  the 
art. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  of  the  countless  multitudes 
who  daily  sail  upon  I'leasant  llay,  there  is  not  one  who 
can  be  persuaded  that  it  forms  a  part  of  the  Drunken  Sea. 
It  is  also  i-einarkable,  that  every  one  of  those  who  make  a 
daily  practice  of  sailing  upon  this  bay,  acquires  an  invin- 
cil>le  dread  of  water,  and  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  drink 
it  unless  wlicn  sick. 

It  has  boon  observed  besides,  that  with  the  exception  of 
man,  all  oiiimab  have  an  antipathy  to  the  Druukou  Sea, 


',  ba  pemudol  to  luvi- 
.iwnt  Tliv.     I'iMiii  ihu 


and  cannot,  without  gri  > 

gate  even  that  }>art  of  ii 

fnet  some  iiiitumlists  hat  •T 

of  man,  and  imitend  of  d.  (, 

biped,  rational,  with  tj-eth   in  ■■>' 

rous  and  carnivorous,  define  li.  <  h 

sails  upon  the  Itrunken  Sea. 

Th»  longitude  mill  lulitudn  of  Point  Jnst-Knoiiph  never 

.,     ,    •         ■,^^__ 

•  r 

tiilUT    '.I  iM^f    I'niii'l     II      >|TV     iiiiii'    ;.        t  I 

asxign  tl  of  Pleiuant  liny.      It  is,  p<  ri.  i;  -, 

to  get  rid    •.    :.....  ''"it  some  geographers  iUvaiiIju 

I'leOKint  Hay  as  ex'  whole  way  from  Sotn-rland 

to  Tipsy  Island.     Id,  i   it  b«  or  oc  not  gco){r»|)hi- 

cally  correct  to  apply  the  name  of  Pleasant  liny  to  that 
pt.rt  of  the   Drunken  Sea  which  lies  l)etwecn  Point  Just- 
Knough  and  Tipsy  Island,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  is 
no  part  of  this  sea  where  the  sky  is  so  briirbf,  the  sir  so 
fresh  and  exhilarating,  or  the  motion  of  i '  •  '/ 

and  buoyant  as  it  is  here.     It  Imppens,  t'.  it 

be  expected,  that  many  of  those  who  leave  .-^•.  '.li 

the  intention  of  going  no  further  than  Point  J  'i, 

do  vet,  when  they  arrive  at  that  point,  extend  ii.. ..   ...age 

to  'I'ipsy  Island,  tempted  by  the  increasing  beauty  of  the 
scene,  the  favouring  wind  and  current,  and  tb.-  i  .«v  bind- 
ing which  the  shore  of  the  island  presents  at  :  is- 
tance.  Mesides  those  who  thus  voluntarily  i  .'ir 
voyage  from  Point  Just-Knough  to  Tipsy  Island,  tlicnj  are 
others  who,  over-shooting  the  Point  eitlier  through  igno- 
rance or  inadvertence,  miss  stays  in  their  attempt  to  tack, 
and  are  carried  to  the  island  by  the  force  of  the  wind  and 
current. 

As  it  generally  happens  that  those  who  have  once  visited 
Tiiisy  IsUnd  in  either  of  the  ways  just  mentioned,  soon 
return  to  it  again,  direct  from  Soberland,  and  rejH'at  their 
visits  with  great  regularity  during  the  remaiuiler  of  their 
lives,  Ti|)8y  Island  is  always  full  of  visitors.  The  sensa- 
tions experienced  on  this  island  differ  only  in  degree  from 
those  which  are  felt  at  Point  Just-Knough.  The  pulse  and 
heart  beat  a  little  quicker  and  stronger,  the  eyee  become 
brighter,  the  skin  hotter,  the  face  more  flushed,  the  voice 
louder,  the  gestures  more  vehement,  the  conversation  less 
connected,  tlie  ideas  rambling  ami  incoherent.  Some  dance, 
some  sing,  some  swear,  some  fight,  all  stagger  about ;  some 
become  loyal,  others  patriotic,  :ual,  others  philo- 

sophical;    all   are   veracious,  I,    magnanimous, 

chivalrous.  It  is  usual  to  remaiii  -v.iiiil  hours,  and  even 
to  pass  the  niglit  upon  the  island.  A  few  remain  upon  it 
for  several  days  together;  but  as  it  is  considered  discredit- 
able to  bo  seen  upon  it  in  the  morning,  those  who  regard 
appearances  usually  leave  for  Soberland  some  time  before 
day-break  ;  many  fall  asleep  on  the  island,  and  are  carried 
in  that  state  to  their  lioats.  In  the  morning  all  awake 
unrefreshcd,  with  a  parched  mouth,  hot  skin,  red  eyes, 
aching  head,  and  no  appetite  for  breakfast,  and  spend  the 
day  drinking  soda  water  at  tin  '    ;ntnin  on  the  quay 

of  Soberland,  which  looks  tow  nt  Day,  and  long-, 

ing  for  evening  in  onler  to  return  lo  i  il>sy  Island,  or  at 
least  as  far  as  Point  Just-Knough. 

Tipsy  Island  is  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  by 
Noah,  who  planted  vines  upon  it.  It  was  aflerwanis  sacred 
to  Bacchus,  whose  temple,  situated  alwut  the  middle  of  the 
island,  is  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  It  has  been 
visited  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  most  of  the  illustrous 
men  both  of  ancient  and  mo<lem  times,  the  names  of  many 
of  whom  arc  to  be  seen,  carved  with  their  own  Imnds,  upon 
the  bark  of  the  vines.  Its  doily  visitors  sing  a  song  which 
runs  nearly  as  follows : — 

The  Sea,  the  Sea,  the  Dnmkcn  Sea ; 
The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free,  the  ever  frco. 
Without  a  mark,  without  a  bound. 
It  runneth  the  earth's  wide  regions  rotmd: 
It  plays  with  the  soul,  it  mocks  the  sldes^ 
Or  like  a  cradlwi  monster  lies. 
Or  like  a  cradled  monster  lies. 

I'm  on  tlio  sea,  the  Drunken  Sea ; 
I  am  where  I  would  ever  bo. 
With  heaven  aliovc.  and  bell  below, 
And  niin  wlieresoc'er  I  go.  ,___ 

If  a  storm  slioul.1  conic,  and  awake  the  drep^ 
What  matter,  what  matter,  1  shall  r4d«  and  sle«|V 
What  matter,  what  matter,  I  dull  ride  and  aleip 
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I  lova,  A  hum  I  lotri  t  to  ride,  to  riJa 
(>n  tk«  fiofc*,  fo*min|;,  inaddeiiinf;  Me ; 
Wlirn  rrory  wild  wave  drowni  the  moon, 
Or  whiallta  aluA  iU  l<-iii|>«*t  tunri 
And  l«IU  of  Soliorland  (»i  below,' 
And  bow  on  tho  Ilorron  Uie  itonn  doth  blow. 
And  how  on  the  Uorron  tlM  (tonn  doth  blow. 

I  nertr  wm  on  Ihe  Sober  ihor*^ 

Ikil  I  loved  thp  Drunk  Koa  more  and  man, 

And  backwanU  Hew  to  her  billowy  brcMt, 

Like  4  bird  iliat  leekvlh  it<  mother'i  nacU 

A  lid  a  niotli«r  she  wx,  and  ia  to  me, 

For  I  was  bom,  waa  bom  oo  the  Umnken  Sea. 

Tlip  waves  wore  while,  and  red  the  mom, 
In  the  noisy  hour,  in  the  noUy  hour,  when  I  was  bom; 
Tlic  ^t.„,,,  'it  xvi,i«tled,  the  thunder  rolled. 
And  :  ^  fk-anie<I  the  likies  with  gold. 

And  1  hi'ard  surh  nn  outcry  wild, 

Alt  welcomed  to  lite  the  Drunk  8i«'i  child, 
A«  Welcomed  to  life  the  Drunk  Sea's  child. 

I  have  lived  ainee  then  in  calm  and  ttrlfe, 
Fnll  Atiy  aummem  a  Jovial  life, 
With  4l>ealth  to  siiend  and  n  power  to  range. 
And  never  have  kuuj;ht  or  sighed  for  change; 
And  tleath  whenever  he  comes  to  me, 
bliall  come,  shull  come,  on  the  Drunken  Sea, 
Shall  come,  thall  come,  on  the  Drunken  Bea. 

Navy  and  regimental  mease*  have  too  often  been  held 
upon  this  island,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where 
Uie  point  of  honour  is  so  strictly  observed,  or  so  many  dueb 
fought.  It  is  here  that  Whit*  Bait  and  other  ministerial 
dinners,  election  treats.  Lord  Mayors'  feasts,  and  Siieriffi' 
breakfasts  are  given.  Barristers  sometime*  dine  here  when 
upon  circuit,  and  medical  consultations  have  been  lield 
here.  Great  discussions  on  politics  take  place  here,  and 
many  famous  speeches  of  members  of  imperial  legislatures 
have  bacn  compoaed,  and  not  a  few  of  ttiem  delivered  in 
tbisplao*.  There  are  tereral  magnificent  race-courses  on 
the  island,  and  gaming  tables  on  new  and  improved  princi- 

{deo.  It  is  also  the  favourite  re«urt  of  pirate*  and  smugg- 
m,  robber*,  burglars,  and  murderers,  who  have  performed 
■ome  of  their  mo6t  famous  exploits  upon  it.  As  there  is  no 
church  nor  other  pUce  of  religious  worship  on  the  island, 
none  but  the  most  abandoned  are  seen  upon  it  during 
church  hour  on  the  Sabbatn  day ;  soon  afler  church  hour 
the  Ixiats  begin  to  arrive,  and  continue  arriving  until  a  late 
hour  on  the  Sabbath  ni);ht. 

It  i*  impoasible  to  mistake  the  liabitual  visitors  of  Tipsy 
Island,  wlien  you  meet  them  any  where  in  Soberland ; 
their  hand*  are  tremulous;  their  eyes  muddy;  those  part* 
of  their  face  which  sliould  be  white  are  red,  and  tlioae  part* 
which  should  be  red,  and  particularly  their  lips,  ore  blue 
and  purple;  they  are  consumed  by  an  unqucnchublo  heat 
and  thinit     '  'ite  for  solid  food;  are 

infirm  in  cl  or  bloated  in  their 

fonn.  '-  ■  ...  ..1.  .    :. ..  „f 

evil,  II, 

nor  :. 

Tell 

lu**< 

ing  the  t 

Bjiirit  pu: 

hoiuca,  jii>  .   |>olice 

conmiaH"  us,  dis- 

ytoauica,  lio'i'iUiJii,  una  luiuilic  u^jluuin  lur  tlie  use  of  Uie 

Tiiitan  of  Tipsy  Island. 

Orrr  against  Tip»y  '  '  -  '  ti  the  mainland,  and  about  a 
league  beyond  INum  i;;Ii,  is  the  |>ort  of  raphos. 

Many  <n   Ula   boat*    : ru  as  Uwy  return  from  the 

island.  Malaria  is  prevalent  in  Uiis  port.  The  liosnital, 
which  is  a  very  latvr  huWAiuL-.  mul  always  full  of  patients, 
is  situated  on  ..  ve  Uie  port,  and  com- 

mand* a  fini-  v;  -.  a. 

<>!'  .1-  kidu  furthest  from  Patihoii,  nrc 

thrr.  1    the  llorrtim.     The  visitors  to 

Tipsy  1.-1. .  !ly  daslied  on   these  rocks  by  an 

e<ldy   or  <  i   surrounds   them,  and   sucks  in 

'  '     II  certain  distance.     Dreadful 

:  ikh  at  onoe  by  thi*  accident, 

:  the  itrength  of  their  mui- 

•  cts  it*  food  ;  Uieir  nieni<iry 

.........  Uiey  are  caralM*  and  iuditfer- 


iinnuully  expended  in 

.iid  Tipsy  Island,  jiay- 

uHiiuhicturing  |iort4'r   liogiihea<ls 

:<•  ]'\]>f^;  and   tmpportin);   work 


entabout  theirpi  <  nds,  and  nearest  relative* ;  thejr 

are  liaunted  by  \  .  .  and  not  iinfre<]urntly  imagine 

that  dead  or  al>i>ent  pcisuus  are  present  and  talking  with 
them ;  imbecile  alike  in  body  and  mind,  they  have  no  hap 
pines*  but  in  Tipsy  Island,  which  they  never  cease  to  vi.tit, 
until  eooner  or  later  they  uru  OKAin  drawn  in  by  the  whirl- 
pool, and  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  saiue  rocks  upon  which 
thev  had  so  nearly  ]>rrished  Iwfore, 

(3n  the  some  side  of  Tipsy  Island  as  the  Horrors,  but  a 
little  further  out  in  the  Drunken  Sea,  are  the  I.iver  Sands. 
These  are  the  more  dangerous,  Iwcause  the  precise  point 
where  they  bi-gin  or  where  tliey  end  has  not  t>een  exactly 
ascertained.  Many  of  the  visitors  to  Tipsy  Island,  in  their 
attempts  to  keep  clear  of  the  whirlpool  and  the  Iluntirs, 
run  aground  upon  the  Liver  Sands;  all  such  become  yellow 
in  the  skin,  hard  in  the  stomach,  swelled  in  the  legs,  and 
die  dropsical ;  effects  not  unlike  those  which  are  produced 
by  twenty  years'  residence  in  India. 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  sail  on  the  Drunken  Sea 
in  boats  made  of  spirit  puncheons,  more  frequently  strike 
upon  the  Horrors,  or  run  aground  upon  the  Liver  Sands, 
than  those  who  sail  in  wine  jjipes  or  ])orter  liofr^lieads. 
The  liiperior  safety  of  the  two  lost  mentioned  clnKtes  of 
vessel*  IS,  however,  counterbalanced  by  their  peculiar  de- 
fects; porter  hogsheads  in  particular  not  only  dull  the 
wits  anil  bloat  the  bodies  of  those  who  sail  mmli  in  them, 
but  are  l>esi>les  so  heavy  and  unpleasant  snilens  and  produce 
80  much  biliousness  and  sea  sickness,  that  many  persons 
My  they  would  nither  not  sail  nt  all  u)>on  the  Drunken  Sea 
than  go  in  them;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wine  pipes 
ore  infested  by  a  venomous  insect,  from  which  no  degree  of 
core  can  keep  them  free.  This  inst'ct,  which  closely  resem- 
bles the  common  bug,  is  generated  in  the  lees  of  the  wine, 
and,  like  the  bug,  hides  itself  in  the  crevices  of  the  wood, 
from  whence  issuing  out  unobserved,  it  bites  somewhere 
about  the  great  toe.  The  i>ain  and  swelling  which  follow 
its  bite  are  very  considerable,  extending  to  the  foot,  and 
even  to  the  entire  limb.  Those  who  have  been  frequently 
bitten  bv  it,  have  their  legs  swelled  so  a*  to  resemble  ele- 
phant's legs,  are  very  irritable  and  choleric,  and  subject  to 
nta  of  indigestion  and  a{>»plexy,  which  sometimes  prove 
fatal  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  antidote  to  the 
bite  of  this  insect  consists  in  drinking  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  never  again  sailing;  ujinn  the  Drunken  Sea.  It 
is,  however,  seldom  used,  as  the  bite  of  the  insect  has  the 
property  of  communicating  along  with  the  poison  an  invin- 
cible repugnance  to  the  antidote.  For  this  reason  few  who 
liave  been  bitten  by  this  insect  ever  recover. 

For  some  <listuiiec  all  mund  the  Horrors,  and  on  tJie 
Liver  Sands,  the  sea  is  dark  and  rough,  the  winds  loud  and 
boisterous,  and  the  sky  overcast  with  clouds,  which  not 
iinfrcquently  overshadow  a  great  jMirl  of  Tipsy  Island. 
When  you  |iass  this  island,  and  odviuico  further  into  the 
Drunken  Sea,  the  water  becomes  still  darker  and  rougher, 
the  winds  more  loud  and  iHiisterous,  and  the  clouds  which 
overspread  the  sky  more  black  and  lowering.  Continuing 
to  proceed,  you  enter  into  a  dense  fug  called  Fatuous  Fog, 
which  reaches  from  the  water  quite  to  the  clouds,  and  shut* 
in  the  view  in  every  direction,  immediately  on  entering 
this  fog,  the  compass  ceases  to  point,  and  whirls  round 
incessantly  with  a  rotatory  motion  upon  its  axiv.  Naviga- 
tion being  thus  rendered  impossible,  it  rarely  hap|>ens  that 
tt  boat  which  has  entered  I'utuous  Fog  is  ever  si'cn  again. 
The  few  travellers  who  have  ever  emerged  from  it  having 
lieen  found  to  lie  either  insane  or  idiotic,  have  been  ri'ceivca 
into  a  luiuitic  asylum  which  stands  upon  a  little  point  of 
land  runnini;  into  the  B<<a,  opjuisite  to  I'aphos  and  Point 
.111      i  1  r         ;,    Fog,    and   forming   the 

IN  .1,  there  is  n  range  ol  very 

higii  iiiKi  innrceshihii-  iiicniiuains,  called  the  Mountains  of 
No-Hope.  At  tlie  foot  of  these  mountains  the  sea  heats 
with  inconceivable  fury,  throwing  up  from  time  to  time 
human  bones  and  fragments  of  wrecked  and  foundered 
Teasels. 

The  Ixmtmen  believe  tluit  somewhere  under  llio  Moun- 
tains of  No-Ho|ie  there  is  an  outlet  through  which  the 
water*  of  the  Drunken  >Sea  disgorge  themselves  into  the 
abyi*  of 1 

CAbriilgrd  from  ths  Author't  eop/.] 
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ST.      MARY'S      A  B  n  E  Y,      YORK. 


To  the  re1if^iou8  institutionii  of  Britain,  and  especially 
to  those  of  the  nortliorn  provinces,  the  invasions  of  the 
Danes  proved  most  disastrous  and  fatal.  The  fierce 
and  unsparing  plunderers  reduced  the  monasteries  to 
ashes,  seized  upon  the  little  property  then  possessed  by 
them,  put  the  unresisting  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  or 
drove  them  forth  to  perish  by  hunger.  During  two 
hundred  years  the  monasteries  of  Northumbria  lay  in 
ruins;  the  very  name  of  monk  was  forgotten;  and  if 
any  one  chanced  to  appear  in  the  habit  of  a  religious 
order,  he  was  beheld  with  wonder  and  amazement. 
Neither  Alfred,  nor  any  other  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings  who  successfully  opposed  the  armies  of  the  in- 
vailing  barbarians,  restored  these  fallen  edifices.  Even 
Edgar,  who  is  said  to  have  re-peopled  at  least  fifty  reli- 
gious houses,  extended  not  his  renovating  hand  to  one 
of  the  desolate  institutions  north  of  the  Huniber.  The 
revival  of  the  spirit  of  monachism,  and  the  reparation  of 
the  ravages  of  the  cruel  worshippers  of  0dm  in  these 
regions,  are  said  to  have  been  effected  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  by  the  intrepid  zeal  of  three  lowly-minded  monks 
of  Evesham,  who,  in  the  year  1073,  under  the  influence, 
as  they  imagined,  of  a  Divine  impulse,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives  visited  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  where  once 
stood  and  flourished  "  the  citv  of  monks ;"  established 
themselves  amidst  the  ruins  of  Girvum,  ever  memorable 
u  the  residence  ■>€  Venerable  Bede ;  and  there,  by  the 
Vol.  XXIV. 


fame  of  their  devotion,  induced  many,  even  from  distant 
parts,  to  join  them  ;  and  by  their  earnest  exhortatioai 
prevailed  upon  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful  of  the 
Northumbrians  to  rebuild  the  sacred  edifices  which  the 
ruthle«s  inv.iders  had  overthrown,  and  to  erect  others 
in  places  where  none  had  yet  been  founded.  When 
their  enterprise  had  thus  far  succeeded,  these  three 
zealous  missionaries  separated,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  their  pious  work  in  other  parts.  Aldwin  went 
to  Durham,  there  to  restore  the  monastery  in  which  the 
body  of  St.  Cnthbert  lay  ;  Remifried  directed  bis  steps 
to  Strcanshalf  (now  called  Whitby),  to  renovate  the 
house  founded  there  in  the  seventh  century  bv  St. 
Hilda;  and  Elfwin,  the  third,  fixed  his  abode' in  York, 
and  restored  a  monastery  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  -Mary. 
This  monastery  is  the  subject  of  the  present  notice. 
It  was  situated  near  the  walls  of  York,  and  during 
nearly  five  centuries  maintained  a  high  rank  among  the 
religious  establishments  of  the  North.  Its  early  history 
is,  however,  involved  in  much  obscurity.  If  the  above 
account  of  its  origin  is  to  be  relied  on,  it  must  have 
existed  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest ;  hence  it  is  pro- 
bably that  to  which  Ingulphns  refers  in  his  Historr, 
when  he  savs,  that  on  his  being  installed  Abbot  of 
Croyland,  in  the  year  1076,  he  found,  among  other 
comprofem,  who  had  fled  from  their  own  convents  to 
take  refuge   at  Croyland,   six  from  the  monasterr  of 
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St.  M«rv  without  York.  He  ulso  seems  to  refer  to  this 
i„  „„,'1.Vr  ,.i-Aco  of  his  History,  in  which  he  »ay»  :  "In 
,)„  rd.  tlie  bmve  ekrl  of  the  Northunibrians, 

au  r.i  in  the  cloister  of  the  monastery  of  bt. 

Uu^  w.tluml  ll.e  w.iU  of  York,  which  he  himself  had 
built."  This  fact  is  recordeU  by  Uovedcn  m  his  AnnaU, 
under  the  year  lOS.S  ;  but  he  so  far  vanes  from  In- 
jnilphus  as' to  cill  the  monastery  which  biward  had 
buill,  and  in  which  he  was  buried,  Galmanho.  But  the 
Kev.  Charles  Wcllbolovcd,  of  York,  (to  whose  memoir  on 
this  abbey,  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Irltula 
Jtfonume'nta,  wo  are  indebted  for  the  present  notice*,) 
»av»  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  these  accounts ; 
the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  and  the  monastery  Galmanho 
being  the  same;  the  former  appellation  denoting  the 
patron  saint  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  the  latter  the 

C'  ce  in  which  it  was  situated,  which,  according  to 
land,  was  without  the  walls  of  York,  at  or  near  the 
place  where  the  dirt  of  the  city  was  deposited,  and 
criminals  executed.  Now,  the  common  instrument  of 
execution,  the  gallows,  was  in  Saxon  caWeA  galga  ;  and 
thence  (lalman  and  Galmanho  are  derived. 

The  account  given  by  Stephen,  the  first  abbot  and 
the  historian   of  St.  Mary's,   does   not  agree  with  the 
above.      The  abbot's  narrative  is  substantially   as  fol- 
lows.   Not  long  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  Kemifried, 
a  pious  monk,  fixed  his  cell  at  Whitby,  with  the  hope  of 
being  there  wholly  secluded  from  the  world.     But   his 
fame  attracted  around  him  a  number  of  devout  persons, 
desirous  of  receiving  his  counsel  and  of  profiting  by  his 
example.      Amongst   these   was    Stephen  himself,  who 
had  lately  assumed  the  religious  habit.     From  the  Earl 
of  Northumbria   they   obtained   a   grant  of  land;    but 
when  by  their  daily  labours  they  had  made  "  the  wil- 
derness and  solitary  place  to  be  glad,  and  the  desert  to 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose,"  their  benefactor  be- 
came their  persecutor,  with  the  view  of  compelling  them 
to  relinquish  what  he  had  bestowed  and  they  had  ren- 
dered valuable.     Tiicy  were  harassed  also  by  the  fre- 
quent atUcks  of  pirates  by  sea,  and  of  robbers  by  land. 
Driven  thence,  at  length,  after  much  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress, they  obtained  from  the  king  permission  to  repair 
for    themselves   the  monastery   of   Lashingham,  about 
twenty  miles  to  the   south-west  of  Whitby,   and  then 
lying  in  ruins.     But  even  in  this  solitude  they  found  no 
rest;    they  were  constantly  subject   to  the  assaults  of 
robbers,  and  hither  the  enmity  of  the  carl  pursued  them. 
In  their  distress  they  found  a  patron  and  protector  in 
Alan,  earl  of  Richmond,  whose  friendship  Stephen   had 
enjoyed  before  he  exchanged  the  secular  for  the  mo- 
nulic  life.     Commiserating  the  sufferings  of  his  friend, 
and  of  the  brethren   associated   with  him,    Alan   gave 
them  the  church  of  St.  Olave  without  the  walls  of  York, 
and  four  acres  of  ground  adjoining  the  church.     Thus 
secured  by  such  patronage,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
large  and  populous  city,  from  their  fonner  persecutions, 
they  expected  to  lead  a  quiet  life ;  but  to  their  surprise 
and  sorrow  thev  found  an  adversary  in  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  who  fiad  warmly  espoused  their  cause  while 
they  remained  at  I-ashingham,  but  now  claimed,  as  the 
property  of  the  c  liun  h,  the  four  acres  which  constituted 
all  Iheir  landed  iiosscvsions.      The   cause   was  carried 
before  the  king  himself,  who,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
poor  monks  from  being  further  molested,  promised  to 
grant  to  the  archbishop  an  equal  portion  of  land  in  some 
oiiicr  place.     But  the  king  dyinjf  Wfore  his  promise  was 
fulfilled,  the  claim  of  the  archbishop  was  renewed ;  and 
at  length  was  finally  settled  by  William  I{ufus,  who  gave 
to  the  archbishop,  in   lieu  of  the  disputed   ground,  a 
church  in  York  dedicated  to  St-  Stephcnf.     In  the  mean 
time  William  Kufus,  visiting  York  soon  after  the  death 
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of  his  father,  and  perceiving  the  poverty  of  Stephen  and* 
his  brethren,  and  their  inability  to  proceed  with  the 
works  thev  had  begun,  added  liberally  to  their  little 
endowment,  and  soon  afterwards  laid  with  his  own  hand 
the  first  stone  of  a  new  and  much  larger  establishment, 
changed  the  dedication  from  St.  Olave  to  St.  Mary, 
and  added  many  rich  grants.  The  royal  example  was 
speedily  and  extensively  followed ;  wealth  flowed  in  on 
all  side's ;  and  the  good  abbot,  after  a  government  of 
twenty-four  years,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
society  for  which  he  had  laboured  with  unweari.-d  assi- 
duity," rising  rai)idlv  into  that  state  of  opulence  and 
splendour,  by  which,  during  many  successive  ages,  it 
was  distinguished.     This  abbot  died  in  1112. 

The  immunities  and  privileges  granted  to  this  monas- 
tery by  William  Uufus,  and  which  were  very  great, 
were  confirmed  by  Henry  the  Second,  who  added  to 
them  certain  libert'ies  and  customs,  which  previously  had 
been  peculiar  to  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  at  York,  and 
St..yohn  of  Bcveriey;  ordaining  also,  that  when  the  men 
of  the  county  were  summoned  to  serve  in  the  king's 
army,  the  abbot  of  this  monastery  should  find  a  man  to 
carr'y  the  standard  or  banner  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  churches  sent  their  banners.  Other 
confirmations  were  granted  during  subsequent  reigns, 
and  even  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  by  a  large  charter 
confirmed  to  the  convent  all  those  liberties  which  he 
afterwards  took  from  them. 

This  religious  fraternity  were  black   monks   of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict,  and 'had  a  Psalter  compiled  parti- 
culariy  for  their  own  devotion;  but  the  Archbishop  of 
York  for  the  time  being  had  power  once  a  year  to  visit 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  or  reforming,  by  the 
counsel  of  the  brethren,  and  bv  five  or  six  of  his  prin- 
cipal canons,  any  abuses  that  might  be  introduced.     1  he 
Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  was,  however,  little  inferior  to  the 
archbishop  of  the  province,  being  mitred,  and  having  a 
seat  in  pariiament,  which  entitled  him  to  the  dignified 
appellation    of  "my    lord."     He    and    the   superior   of 
Selbv,  were  the  oiilv  two  abbots  in  the  north  of  hng- 
land'who  were  thus  fionoured.      His  retinue  was  sump- 
tuous whenever  he  travelled  abroad,  and  lie  possessed 
two  country  scats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  and  a 
house  in  London  near  Paul's   Wharf,  at  which  during 
his  attendance  in  pariiament  he  resided.      He  had  also  a 
spacious  park  at  Buringbrough  well  stocked  with  game. 
Considerable  animosity  long  existed  between  the  citi- 
zens and  the  monks  relative  to  their  jurisdictions  and 
privileges;  acts  of  violence  ensued,  and  by  the  annala 
of  the  convent  it  app<'ars  that  in  1262  the  citizens  slew 
several   of  their  men,  and  burned   a  number  of  their 
heuses  out  of  Bootham  bar.     A  reconciliation  was  not 
eflTected  till  Simon  the  abbot  paid  one  hundred  pounds 
as  a  peace-ofl-ering  to  the  enraged  party;  but  even  then 
he  was  so  much  alarmed  by  the  outrage,  that  he  ab- 
sented himself  from  the  convent  more  than  a  year.     He 
petitioned  the    king  to   be  allowed  to   build  a  wall  on 
each  unprotected  side  of  the  abbey.     The  request  was 
granted,   and    hence  arose  the   high  wall   adjoining   to 
Bootham  and  Marygafe,  the  principal  part  of  which  yet 
remains.     It  was  constructed  as  a  complete  fortification, 
with  battlements  and  a  wooden  gallery  within,  also  with 
towers  at  certain  distances.     The  whole  circumference 
of   the    exterior  of    the    wall,   which  was   completed   in 
12C6,  and  of  the  other  outworks  of  defence,  has  been 
thus  particularized:  from    Bootham    bar    to    Marygatc 
tower,    194   yards;    from  Marygatc  tower  to  the   west 
tower    abutting  upon   the  river   Ouse,  420   yards;  and 
from  the  west  tower,  to  the  W'ater-housc  tower  on  the 
south,  246  yards;  from  the  Water-house  tower  by  the 
rampart  of  the  city  to  Bootham  bar,  420  yards. 

>Iarvgatc  tower,  vet  standing  at  the  corner  of  the 
street,  'whence  its  name  was  derived,  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  one,  and  in  it  all  records  of  the  abbey 
were  placed  from  iu  first  erection.     The  ancient  wnt- 
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iiiij^  (if  all  rolifpous  houses  north  of  the  Trent  were  also 
(Iclicisiiid  tli'-H!  at  llio  ((oiieral  dis.ioUitiun.  It  wns  like- 
wise the  (Icpofiit  fur  soini'  of  the  royal  records  of  chan- 
cerv.  A  pIncT  of  safety  it  had  been  considered,  and 
such  it  lerlalnly  proved,  till  the  sie^e  of  York  in  1C44, 
when  the  tower  was  blown  up,  and  the  old  records  were 
))iirtly  destroyed  and  partly  buried  in  the  ruins.  Mr. 
Dodsworth  had  previously  made  transcripts  from  many 
if  them,  which  were  afterwards  ])resented  to  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford,  by  'nioinas  Lord  Fairfax.  Such  of  the 
'>ii);iiiul  manuscripts  as  could  be  rescued  from  this 
iiiifortunato  event,  passed  through  various  hands,  till 
they  at  length  came  into  the  possession  of  the  steward 
of  St.  Mary's  after  the  Restoration. 

In  this  outer  wall  were  only  two  gateways,  one  of 
them  opening  into  Uootham  near  the  bar,  as  the  present 
entrance  to  the  Manor;  the  other  opened  into  Marygale, 
and  was  the  principal  entrance.  The  gaol  for  debtors 
in  the  liberties  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  was  erected  adjoin- 
ing it,  whence  was  a  communication  with  a  large  room 
over  the  gateway,  in  which  the  court  of  the  said  liber- 
ties was  always  held  by  the  steward.  A  flight  of  stone 
steps  from  the  outside  also  led  up  to  the  court  room,  and 
the  floor  of  it  was  neatly  executed  in  chequered  marble ; 
but  it  was  torn  down  about  sixty  years  ago,  and  there  is 
now  only  the  outer  arch  of  the  gateway  left.  The  prison 
Itself  has  been  converted  into  a  public  house,  and  in  the 
walls  of  the  cellars  yet  remain  several  iron  staples,  ap- 
parently designed  for  chaining  the  prisoners. 

At  the  time  of  the  Dissolution,  there  were  in  the 
house  fifty  monks,  including  the  abbot,  the  prior,  the 
sub-prior,  and  one  novice.  All  these  received  pensions 
from  tiie  king  according  to  their  rank  or  merits.  The 
number  of  servants  belonging  to  the  monastery  and  the 
abbot  was  probably  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  revenue  was,  according  to  Dugdale,  IS.iO/.  7j.  Oja. ; 
according  to  Speed,  S085/.  1*.  ojrf.  The  value,  as 
taken  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was 
total  yearly  income,  2091/.  4s.7\(i.  Taking  the  lowest 
of  these  sums,  and  reckoning  the  value  of  money  at  that 
period  as  ten  times  greater  than  at  present,  the  revenue 
will  appear  to  have  been  very  considerable,  though 
much  less  than  that  of  (tlastonbury,  and  a  few  others. 

The  mitred  abbeys  at  their  dissolution  were  for  the 
most  part  granted  bv  the  king  to  noble  or  wealthy  I 
families,  in  consideration  of  service,  of  exchange  of 
lands,  or  of  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money;  and  it 
was  not  unnatural  for  the  new  owners,  under  the  appre- 
hensions excited  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, to  hasten  and  complete  the  work  of  demolition  i 
which  religious  zeal  had  begun.  The  monastery  of  St. 
Mary  was  retained  by  the  Crown;  yet  it  shared  in  the 
fate  which  bofel  the  greater  part  of  the  religious  houses 
in  England  at  that  period.  When  the  monks  were  dis- 
persed, the  cliurch  as  well  as  the  noble  offices  attached 
to  it  became  useless.  The  city  of  York  had  its  magni- 
ficent cathedral ;  and  the  parish  of  St.  Olave  possessed 
a  church  adjoining  the  monastery,  fully  adequate  to  its 
wants.  There  was,  therefore,  no  sacred  purpose  to 
which  the  conventual  church  of  St.  Mary  could  be 
applied.  Soon  after  the  dissolution  an  order  was  issued 
by  the  Crown  to  level  the  church  and  oflices  of  the 
monastery,  and  erect,  on  their  site,  a  palace  for  the 
residence  of  the  Lords  President  of  the  'North.  The 
monastic  buildings  furnished  abundant  materials  for 
this  stately  edifice;  and  the  plain  as  well  as  the  beauti- 
fully sculptured  stones  were  either  chiselled  to  suit  the 
pirposes  of  the  workmen,  or  were  wrought  unaltered 
into  the  walls,  or  buried  in  the  foundations.  When  it 
had  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  palace,  a  large  portion  of  its 
materials  was  granted  by  the  Crown,  in  1701,  to  the 
niagi'itrate?  of  the  county,  to  be  cmploved  in  building 
the  county  gaol.  In  1705,  another  portion  was  granted 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Olavo  for  the  repairs  of  the  church ; 
and,  in  1817,  the  corporation  of  Beverley  was  allowed 


to  carry  away,  during  the  space  of  three  yean,  ai  much 
stone  as  might  bo  required  for  the  repair  of  licverley 
.Minster.  In  the  supply  of  materials  for  lheM»  and 
some  minor  works,  the  decayed  part  of  the  palace,  the 
woll  by  the  river,  with  those  oflices  of  the  nionatlery 
which  had  not  before  been  deatroyed,  alniust  totally 
disappeared;  and  so  little  care  was  taken  to  preserve 
the  remains  of  the  fine  conventual  church  itself,  iliat  a 
person  was  sufl'ered  to  erect  a  kiln  near  the  venerable 
pile,  and  to  bum  its  stone*  into  lime. 

After  such  repeated  and  extensive  spoliations,  it  ii  a 
matter  of  pleasing  astonishment  that  one  stone  should 
be  left  standing  u])on  another,  to  mark  the  spot  on  which 
this  once  splendid  establishment  flourished.  Many 
beautiful  remains,  which  had  long  been  buried  beneath 
piles  of  rubbish,  were  revealed  by  a  fortunate  concurrence 
of  circumstances. 

In  the  year  1822,  a  Philosophical  Society  was  formed 
in  York,  with  so  much  success,  that  in  a  short  time  a 
building  was  required  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale. 
The  close  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  commonly  called 
the  Manor  Shore,  was  suggested  as  a  plot  of  ground,  not 
very  profitably  occupied,  at  no  inconvenient  distance 
from  the  city,  and  ofl'ering  a  space  amply  sufficient  for 
the  erection  of  a  handsome  building,  and  the  formation 
of  an  English  botanical  garden.  It  was  further  ho{ied, 
that  if  this  situation  could  be  obtained,  the  remains  of 
the  abbey  church  might  be  preser\-ed  from  total  destruc- 
tion. Lord  Grantham,  whose  family  has  long  held  the 
whole  of  the  manor,  or  ancient  close  of  the  obbey,  under 
the  Crown,  kindly  consented  to  relinquish  the  portion 
which  the  Society  wished  to  possess,  and  the  Crowu 
readily  and  graciously  tronsferred  it  to  the  Society. 

The  site  determined  on  for  the  new  building  was  that 
on  which  the  front  part  of  the  palace  had  fonncrly 
stood;  and  which  had  previously  been  occupied  by  the 
ronge  of  the  buildings  and  apartments  of  the  monastery, 
that  usually  extended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  south 
transept  of  the  church.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
surface,  it  was  conjectured  that  the  ground  would  be 
found  full  of  the  ruins,  perhaps  of  both  edifices ;  but  the 
first  opening  of  the  ground  discovered  what  no  one  had 
ventured  to  expect;  not  mere  heaps  of  mutilated  stones, 
but  considerable  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  monastery, 
of  spacious  and  elegant  doorways,  of  columns  of  varied 
fomi'',  rising  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  standing 
as  they  had  been  before  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey, 
intersected  by  the  massive  foundations  of  the  palace; 
while  in  the  intervening  spaces,  were  scattered  number- 
less fragments  of  capitals,  mouldings,  and  rich  tracery 
work.  Of  similar  materials  the  foundation  walls  of  the 
palace,  upon  being  broken  up,  were  found  to  consist. 
Not  an  hour  passed  without  bringing  to  light  some  long 
buried  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art  and  fancy  of  the 
monastic  sculptor;  some  memorial  of  departed  splendour 
to  gratify  the  eye,  to  exercise  the  imagination,  to  send 
back  the  thoughts  to  times,  and  persons,  and  manners, 
long  past  away.  Subscriptions  were  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  excavations  beyond  what  was 
necessary  for  the  foundations  of  the  museum ;  and  the 
work  was  continued  till  nearly  every  part  had  been  care- 
fully examined  ;  and  if  the  result  was  not  altogeAer 
such  as  the  antiquary  could  have  wished, — if,  in  many 
places,  nothing  more  than  the  bases,  or  even  the  rough 
foimdations  of  pillars,  or  the  mere  rudiments  of  walls, 
were  traced, — if,  in  other  pl.iees,  nothing  was  found  to 
mark  the  connection  of  various  offices,  or  to  afl'ord  the 
slightest  indication  of  apartments  that  must  formerly 
have  existed;  yet  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  chief 
buildings  that  composed  this  splendid  estabbshnient 
were  satisfactorilv  ascertained;  and  thus  the  ichnogra- 
phy  of  another  great  .abbey  has  been  obtained  for  the 
gratification  and  instmction  of  those  to  whom  the  eco- 
nomy of  church  and  monastic  architecture  is  a  subject 
of  interesting  inquiry. 
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EARLY  ENGLISH  BANNERa 

II. 

TiiK  Imiinor  borne  bv  Edward  the  First,  as  deicribed 

i  .ocm  rofirred  to  in  our  forinor  nrticlc 

1  -nin^  ti>  li.ive  exhibitec'  a  metaphorical 

"  It)  his  banner  were 
■   gold  act  on,  red,  fierce, 
liK-ol  to  signify  thiit,  like  them, 
.  ,  unJ  proud  to  his  eueinirs,  fur 

.1  ^  iiuuo  who  inflauio  his  aiigcr."  Out 
.iiers  were  carried  in  the  English  anny 
.0  which  this  poem  celebrates.  These  were 
rtith  the  religious  feelings  of  the  populace, 
•od  one  of  them  afterwards  became  the  national  banner 
of  this  country.  They  were  the  banners  of  St.  George, 
the  tutelar  saint  of  England ;  St.  Edmund,  king  of  the 
West  Saxons ;  and  St.  Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  banner  of  St.  George  (fig.  15)  is  still  borne  as 
urt  of  the  English  flag,  but  from  the  manner  in  which 
It  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  crosses  of  St.  Andrew 
and  St.  Patrick,  it  haa  lost  all  its  purity.  Two  banners 
■eem  to  have  been  appropriated  to  St.  Edmund,  (figs.  16 


and  17.)  the  first  bearing  three  crowns,  the  second 
representing  the  temptation  of  our  first  parents,  and 
abore  the  tree  a  fig-ure  of  a  lamb,  to  which  the  follow- 
ing allusion  is  made  in  the  poem  : 

Off  Adamys  synne  was  wasshc  a  way  the  rust 
Itc  vertu  only  off  this  lanibys  blood. 
The  8cr]>cntys  venym  and  al  flesslily  lust 
Salhan  outraied,  ogeyn  man  most  wood. 
Tyine  when  this  Unib  wu  offreJ  on  llio  rood. 
For  oar  redemption,  to  which  liavyug  reward 
This  hooly  martir,  this  biyssyd  king  so  good 
Bar  this  lamb  hiest  a  lofflo  in  his  standard. 
The  banner  of  Edward  the  Confessor  is  represented 
«t££<  18.     It  alto  appears  that  the  banner  of  St.  John 


of  Bererlejr  «u  borne  by  one  of  the  ricars  of  Beverley 
College,  in  the  twtnty-fourfh  of  EHwnrd  the  First;  and 
that  this  Ticar  received  •  ,.enny  a  day  as 

his  wages,  to  carry  it  afi.  ,1  one  penny  a 

■■>  carry  it  bark.      The  banner  of  St.  Cuthbrrt  wns 
>«  carried   in   the    English  army  in   the  Scottish 
wars,  iwd  wh*  borne  by  a  monk.     Of  this  burner  we 
l>»rt  tlM  following  dwcriplion.     The  banner  was  fas- 


tencd  to  a  staff  five  yards  In  length.  All  the  pipes  of 
it  wore  of  silver,  to  be  slipped  on  along  the  b.innrr  staff, 
and  at  the  top  was  a  little  silver  cross,  ami  a  goodly 
banner  cloth  pertaining  to  it.  The  middle  of  the  banner 
cloth  was  of  white  velvet,  half  a  yard  square,  with  a 
cross  of  silver  velvet  over  it ;  and  within  the  said  white 
velvet  was  the  relic  wherewith  St.  Cntlibert  covered  the 
chalice  when  he  said  mass ;  and  the  residue  of  the 
banner  cloth  was  of  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  all 
over  with  gold  and  green  silk  most  sumptuously.  It 
was  not  carried  out  but  on  his  anniversary,  and  some 
other  principal  festivals,  in  procession.  It  was  the 
clerk's  office  to  wait  on  it  in  his  surplice  with  a  fair  red 
painted  staff,  having  a  fork  or  cleft  in  the  upper  end, 
which  cleft  was  lined  with  soft  silk,  having  a  down 
under  the  silk  to  prevent  hurling  or  bruising  the  pipes 
of  the  banner,  fo  take  it  down  and  raise  it  up  again,  by 
reason  of  the  weightiness  thereof.  There  were  always 
four  men  to  wait  on  it,  besides  the  clerk  and  divers  who 
carried  it.  The  last  wore  a  strong  girdle  of  white 
leather,  fo  which  the  banner  was  fastened  by  two  pieces 
of  the  same,  having  at  each  of  them  a  socket  of  horn  to 
put  the  end  of  the  banner  staff  into. 

The  use  of  ecclesiastical  banners  was  very  common 
at  public  ceremonies,  though  instances  of  the  employ- 
ment of  other  than  those  of  St.  George,  St.  Edmund, 
and  St.  Edward,  arc  comparatively  rare.  Yet  those  of 
St.  Cuthbcrt  and  others  were  occasionally  called  for. 
Thus,  when  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  adopting  measures 
for  the  defence  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in 
1513,  it  is  said,  "The  crlc  harde  masse,  and  appoynted 
with  the  prior  for  Sainctc  CulUerd's  banner."  From  the 
Siege  of  Carlaverock  we  also  learn  that  a  peimon 
hung  out  by  the  besieged,  was  the  signal  for  a  parley. 
"And  when" they  saw  Qiat  they  could  not  hold  out  any 
longer,  the  companions  requested  a  parley,  and  put  out  a 
pennon."  On  the  surrender  of  a  outtlc,  it  was  usual  to 
place  on  its  battlements  the  banners  of  the  king,  St. 
George,  St.  Edmund,  and  St.  Edward,  together  with 
those  of  the  marshal  and  constable  of  the  army,  and  of 
the  individual  to  whoso  custody  it  was  committed.  Le 
Fevre,  Seigneur  de  St.  Hemy,  in  his  account  of  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  speaks  of  another  religious  banner, 
that  of  the  Trinity,  as  being  borne  by  the  English  army 
on  that  occasion. '  This  banner  of  the  Trinity  is  inferred 
from  the  painting  of  the  arms  of  the  Trinity  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  and  is  represented  at  fig.  19. 


At  fig.  20  is  represented  the  triangular  pennon  of 
Ralph,  lord  Neville,  which  was  affixed  to  his  lance,  and 
charged  with  his  arms. 

In  the  illuminated  copies  of  Froissart's  Chronicle 
is  a  drawing  of  a  fleet,  with  French  and  English  knights 
under  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  proceeding  against  Barbarr. 
On  the  top  of  the  largest  vessel  is  a  man-at-arms,  hold- 
ing a  banner  of  France,  modern  ;  and  the  top  itself  is 
painted  with  the  arms  of  Franco.  Two  trumpeters  sit 
m  the  stern,  and  a  banner  of  the  same  arms  is  sus- 
pended from  each  instrument.  This  custom  was  a  uni- 
versal one :  in  the  picture  of  the  proclamation  of  a  truce 
between  England  and  France,  the  person  reading  it  is 
seated  on  boneback ;  he  is  supported  on  each  side  by  a 
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man  who  is  also  mounted ;  the  one  on  the  right  hand 
holds  a  trumpet  erect  over  his  shoulder,  from  whieh 
llowH  a  banner  of  the  arms  of  France,  modem ;  wliilst 
to  the  iruiupct  of  ttie  person  on  the  left  hand  a  similar 
banner  of  tiic  arms  of  England  \t  affixed. 

At  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  the  Duke  of  Hrabant,  who 
arrived  on  the  field  towards  the  close  of  the  conflict,  is 
said  by  St.  Itemy  to  have  taken  one  of  the  banners 
from  his  trumpeters,  and  cutting  a  hole  in  tlic  middle, 
iiincle  a  surcoat  of  arms  of  it ;  to  which  circumstance 
^liukspcare  alludes : 

I  will  n  banner  from  a  trumpet  take, 
And  use  it  for  mj  luute. 
Chaucer  also  says  : 

On  every  trump  hanKinf;  a  brode  bouncro 
Of  fine  tarturium,  full  richly  bete, 
Every  trumpet  hi*  lurdis  amies  bere. 
In  the  painting,  in  the  meeting-room  of  the  Society 
f   Antiquaries,   of  the   voyage  of  Ileiirv   the    Eighth 
from    Dover   to  Calais,   in' 1520,  the  only  banners  or 
pennons  which  appear  are  those  of  St.  George,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  royal  arms.    The  pennon 
is  swallow-tailed,  which  still  continues  to  be  the  form  of 
the   regular  pendant  supplied  to   Her  Majesty's  ships, 
though  it  is  now  formed  of  three  stripes,  blue,  white, 
and    red,   with   the  cnsijrn   of  St.  George   in   the  part 
nearest  the  staff;  but  which,  however,  is  seldom  used. 
A  very  long  narrow  streamer  is  borne  instead,  with  St. 
George's   cross   in  the  upper  part,  and  the  remainder 
either   red,  blue,  or  white,  as  the  colour  of  the  ensign 
may  be,  which  depends  upon  the  squadron  to  which  the 
admiral,  under  whose  orders  she  is  placed,  belongs. 

lleraldn  when  despatched  on  missions,  appear,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  to  have  carried  a  banner  of  their  sove- 
reign's arms.  Banners  were  likewise  placed  on  tents, 
or  the  tents  were  themselves  embroidered  with  heraldic 
devices. 

And  there  they  py^ht  there  tentys  a  down, 

That  were  embroiidyd  with  army*  gny  : 
First,  the  kynges  tciito  with  the  crown 
And  all  othere  iurdes  in  good  amy. 

Besides  national  and  personal  banners,  the  banners 
of  trade  companies  were  borne  in  battle  at  the  period 
now  referred  to.  Several  different  banners  were  some- 
times appropriated  by  the  same  person.  Thus  Henry 
the  Seventh  at  Bosworth  Field  used  the  standards  thus 
described:  "With  great  ponipe  and  trioniphe  he  roade 
throuijh  the  cytie  to  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  wher 
he  otfrcd  his  tlireo  standardes.  In  the  one  was  the  image 
of  St.  Gforije  ;  in  the  second  was  a  red  firye  dragon  beaten 
upon  white  and  Krccn  sarcenet;  the  third  was  of  yelowa 
tartente,  in  the  which  was  peiuted  a  duune  kowe." 

The  office  of  banner-bearer  or  bannerer  was  always 
one  of  great  honour.  In  1361,  Edward  the  Third 
granted  Sir  Guy  de  Bryan  two  hundred  marks  a  year 
for  life,  for  having  discreetly  borne  the  king's  banner  at 
the  siege  of  Calais,  in  1347  ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Agin- 
lourt,  Thomas  Strickland,  who  bore  the  banner  of  St. 
George,  subsequently  urged  the  fact  of  his  having  done 
so  as  grounds  for  remuneration  from  Henry  the  Sixth. 
On  the  disenibarkment  of  the  army  before  Hartlcur,  in 
1 4 1 3,  it  is  said  that  "  the  standards  and  banners,  and 
other  ensigns,"  were  intrusted  to  such  men  as  the  king 
knew  to  be  "of  great  prowess  and  strength."  In 
France  the  office  of  bearer  of  the  Oriflamme  was  here- 
ditary ;  while  in  other  countries  the  right  of  carrying 
the  royal  standard  was  conferred  only  upon  persons  of 
distinguished  valour.  Henry  the  Eighth  appointed  Sir 
Anthony  Browne,  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Master  of 
the  Horse.  Standard  Bearer  of  England;  and  the  office 
is  still  borne  by  one  of  his  descendants.  The  length  of 
banners,  standards,  pennons,  &c.,  was  regulated  accord- 
ing to  fixed  rules,  the  king's  being  eight"  or  nine  yards 
long,  the  dukes'  seven,  the  earls'  six,  the  barons'  five,  &c. 

I'levious  to  the  Uevolution,  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
care   and  study  to  observe  that  the   proper  bauaers 
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their  survivors.     This  is  dune   bv 
which  rvquire  rich  soil  and  murh 
un>l  which  thus,  living  on  tli' 

in  the  funn  of  fairest  fruits  m  

offal  that  are  cast  upon  the  duu^-licap. 

iW  tlrin'.;  vr;;pln^>I'-^  lift,  wikUun, 

All  >  ■'■r  Ibmu  mpply. 

(Bi  u -  .  -  viial  brrath,  mild  <liO 

JaU9  b*ibbl«  (HI  tii«  »«a  of  nuitlcr  born*. 

Thrjr  riH,  tliry  break,  tiiil  (o  dul  w*  r«<ura. — Port. 

Were  it  not  for  such  natural  transmutators ;  were  matter 
once  eaten,  uneatable  again  ;  were  it  not  that  the  present 
generation  lives  upon  the  Jiast,  as  succeeding  gcnerationa 
will  live  upon  the  present ;  were  it  not  tluit  the  same  atoms 
are  digested  over  and  over  again,  the  whol*  earth  mi^llt  \xa 
in  tiiiie  devoured,  and  its  iuliabitauta  starve  auadst  the 
wreck  they  had  made. 

I'utri'faction  and  decay  are  naturally  reganlcd  with  di»- 

gust ;    and   the  admirable  pr ••■;  "f  .■..rriii.t;.,Ti  too  often 

turned  from  with  horror.     1'.  destruc- 

tion, and  few  secrets  are  niur.  -e  which 

such  a  change  reveals  :  for  it  shows  the  first  and  the  lost  of 
a  series  of  extraordinary  events,  the  earliest  and  the  latest 
of  tliose  mysterious  transformations  that  all  organic  beings 
undergo ;  and  by  which  creatures,  old,  decrepid,  and  worn 
out,  are,  as  it  were'  by  natural  uiagic,  converted  into  others 
young,  vigorous,  and  strong.  Thus  nature  is  renewed, 
and  death,  so  much  dreaded  as  a  destroyer,  shoidd  rather  bo 
looked  onasthorenovatorof  the  world.— lit  rnett's  Outline* 
of  Botany. 

If  you  are  handsome,  do  bandaoma  things ;  if  defonnad, 
supply  tlie  defectii  of  nature  by  your  Ttriuea. 


Lay  in  wisdom  as  the  store  for  your  journey  from  youth  to 
old  age,  fur  it  is  the  moat  certain  possession. 


Absoicte  diiMiff  implies  knowledge  :  it  is  the  l>-r— •'»-'~- 
that  such  or  such  a  tbuig  is  not  true.     If  the  ml: 

a  proposition  without  any  desire  for  knowledge  c-: -„ 

it,  this  is  crtdulUf.  If  it  is  open  to  receive  the  proposition, 
but  feels  ignorance  concerning  it,  this  is  dmAt.  In  prooor- 
tion  as  knowledge  increases,  doubt  diminishes,  and  beJiaf^ 
or  disbelief,  strengthens.  No  one  ought  to  profess  to  (tt*- 
Mi*t«  any  proposition,  unless  ho  is  ture  that  he  perfectly 
understands  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  To  do  so  is 
the  most  absurd  presumption.  Those  who  profess  to  donbt 
the  truth  of  imiwrtant  propoaitiona,  thereby  acknowledge 
their  ignorance ;  they  ought,  therefore,  not  to  rest  till  they 
have  sought  information  by  every  poesible  means.— .Ete- 
tnentt  of  Thought.  

Plato  says,  that  though  knowledge  and  truth  be  both  of 
them  excellent  things,  yet  he  that  shall  conclude  the  chief 
good  to  be  something  that  transcends  them  both,  will  not 
be  mistaken.  For  as  light,  and  sight,  or  the  seeing  faculty, 
may  both  of  them  rightly  be  said  to  be  soliform  things,  or 
of  kin  to  the  sun,  but  neither  of  tliem  to  bo  the  »"°^'*"{ 
so  knowledge  and  truth  may  likewise,  both  of  them,  be  saM 
to  be  of  kin  to  the  chief  good,  but  neither  of  them  w  M 
that  chief  good  itself;  but  this  is  still  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  thing  more  august  and  honourable.  In  aJl  wnicn  oi 
Plato'^  there  seems  to  be  little  nu.re  thiUi  7»>»»  ""}[  ^ 
experimentally  found  within  our»elr«  ;  '"'?«'^,«f*  «!^ 
is  a  certain  life,  or  vitid  on.l  moml  disposition  «f^r^ 
which  is  much  more  inwardly  and  thoroughly  "^*°^' 
not  only  than  sensual  pleasures,  but  also,  thaa  HI  toOW- 
ledge  and  speculatioa  wliatever.— CiDWgBlH. 
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OF  BOOKS  PRIOR  TO  THE  INVENTION 
OF  PKINTING. 

I. 

Boeu  •!•  imK  abtohitri;  ibad  tbingm,  bat  i1<m  conii      ' 
fai  Umm,  Id  W  m  icIiT*  u  Uwi  loul*  wu  vhoM  pr 

,  M  Id  •  noil,  th*  purvfti  rfflcAcie  «u»  .^»... uj 

L — MlLTVIC. 


The  vMt  diffusion  of  every  species  of  literary  pro- 
duction in  our  own  day,  although  probably  but  partial 
ctmipared  to  what  it  is  yet  destined  to  become,  suffi- 
cifiiily  proves  the  opinion  the  present  age  entertains  of 
the  value,  and,  indeed,  absolute  necessity  of  books ;  but 
it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  look  back  upon  other 
times,  less  amply  or  differently  provided  with  this  ali- 
ment of  the  miud,  and  observe  some  of  the  vicissitudes 
to  which  the  progress  of  letters  has  been  subjected. 

A  variety  of  maierialt  have  been  employed  for  writ- 
ing upon,  those  of  the  hardest  texture  being  originally 
■elected.  The  Decalogue  was  written  on  stoue,  and  the 
laws  of  .Moses  upon  stone,  and  afterwards  upon  tables 
of  brass  and  wood.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  engraved 
on  wooden  lableU,  and  the  twelve  tables  of  the  Romans 
upon  oak  or  brass.  Lead  was  also  eraplovcd,  and  Pau- 
•anias  lays  that  he  has  seen  the  works  of  Hesiod,  in  a 
partially  defaced  state,  inscribed  upon  tablets  of  this 
metal.  Job  alludes  to  writing  on  lead  with  an  iron  pen. 
The  inscriptions  upon  the  bricks  of  the  Chaldeans  and 
Babylonians  are  well  known.  The  walls  of  public  edi- 
fices offered  an  eligible  material  and  situation  for  the 
inscription  of  laws,  records,  or  other  historical  circum- 
stances, whose  publicity,  durability,  and  transmission 
might  be  desirable.  Laws  were  so  inscribed  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Portico  at  Athens. 

The  Arundelian  Marbles  contain  numerous  inscrip- 
tions relating  to  public  matters,  and  Josephus  speaks 
of  two  columns,  the  one  of  stone,  the  other  of  brick, 
upon  which  the  children  of  Seth  wrote  their  astrono- 
mical discoveries.  Porphyry  alludes  to  existing  pillars 
la  Crete,  upon  which  the  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  of 
the  Corybantes  were  inscril>cd.  The  tablets  still  placed 
upon  the  pedestals  of  statues,  and  on  the  walls  of 
churches,  originate  from  this  practice. 

Wood,  however,  was  the  material  by  far  the  most 
generally  employed,  both  for  public  and  private  occa- 
sions; the  Swedish  term  lialkan  Laws,  is  derived' from 
balk,  or  beam,  and  our  own  word  Book,  from  the  8axon 
hoe,  beech,  this  being  the  wood  usually  employed. 
Wooden  boards  were  in  use  prior  to  the  time  of  Homer, 
and,  even  as  late  as  the  fourth  century,  the  laws  of  the 
Emperors  were  written  on  these.  Tablets,  covered  with 
wax,  and  joined  together  as  our  slate-books,  were  in 
constant  use  with  the  Romans  for  making  memoranda, 
&c. ;  and  they  continued  so  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  for  Chaucer  alludes  to  them  in  the  Sumpner'i 
Tale,  and  the  ^bb(;  le  Boeuf  says  the  expenses  of  the 
French  kings  of  the  fifth  century  were  written  upon 
similar  tablets.  The  inner  bark  of  several  trees,  espe- 
cially the  ash,  maple,  linden,  elm,  &c.,  beaten  and  dried, 
was  early  employed  as  a  material  for  books,  and  hence 
the  word  liber,  book,  has  become  trantmitted  into  so 
many  languages  as  the  designation  of  a  book.  Bark 
Hi  •  are    now  rare,  but    some   Eastern   nations 

*■  •  this  substance:  and  the  Chinese  make  one 

of  ihtir  descriptions  of  paper  from  the  bamboo. 

Ltavti  (whence  our  term,  the  leaf  of  a  book,)  have 
•Ito  been  written  upon  from  remote  antiquity.  The 
ancient  sybils  inscribed  their  prophecies  on  leaves,  and 
the  judges  of  Syracuse  wrote  the  names  of  those  con- 
demned to  exile  upon  an  olive  leaf.  Pliny  believes  the 
palm  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  these;  and  in  India 
the  palmyra,  and  in  Ceylon  the  talipot,  are  still  so 
employed. 

Linen  cloth  was  drawn  or  painted  upon  by  the  Egyp- 
tian*, prior  to  the  inrcDtion  of  the  papyrus,  of  which 


specimens  may  be  .seen  in  the   Bri'.ish  Museum.     The 
Romans  u^cd  the  same  material. 

Parchmrnt.  The  custom  of  writing  upon  the  pre- 
pared skins  of  beasts  was  far  more  ancient  than  the 
use  of  the  papyrus,  and  skins  prepared  like  leather  have 
often  been  used  by  the  Jews.  The  ancient  Persiars, 
according  to  Diodorus,  wrote  all  their  records  on  skins, 
and  the  lonians,  when  deprived  of  the  papyrus,  had 
recourse  to  the  same  material.  The  Alexicans  had 
books  of  skins,  and  the  North  American  Indians  maps 
painted  upon  skins.  Parchment  would  seem  to  be 
rather  an  improved  preparation  of  these  skins,  than  a 
discovery  by  Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamos,  as  it  is 
usually  described  to  be,  although  it  is  certain  that  the 
best  parchment  came  from  Pergamos.  Most  extant 
manuscripts  are  written  on  parchment,  and  it  was  used 
either  plain  or  coloured.  That  used  from  the  seventh  to 
the  tenth  century  is  very  good  and  white,  but  after  that 
period  its  quality  became  much  deteriorated,  and,  owing 
to  its  costliness,  it  became  displaced  by  the  papyrus, 
except  upon  particular  occasions.  So  carefully  was  it 
prepared,  that  manuscripts  of  more  than  a  thousand 
years  old  manifest  no  signs  of  decay.  The  .lews  still 
write  the  rolls  of  the  Law,  which  are  kept  in  the  syna- 
gogue, upon  this  substance.  Vellum  is  a  fine  descrip- 
tion of  parchment,  prepared  from  the  skins  of  very 
young  calves. 

Paper.  The  most  ancient  description  of  paper  was 
prepared  from  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  stalk  of  the 
stately  reed,  the  cypcrus  papyrus,  growingon  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  and  other  rivers  of  Egypt.  It  was  manu- 
factured at  Memphis,  at  least  three  hundred  years 
before  Alexander;  and,  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
the  Romans,  its  quality  became  much  improved,  i  hough 
still  so  thin  in  texture  as  sometimes  to  require  support 
by  the  attachment  of  parchment  to  it.  Alexandria  now 
became  the  chief  scat  of  its  manuf:»cturc,  and  the  quan- 
tities exported  thence  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  was 
enormous;  and  jet  so  great  wos  the  demand  of  foreign 
nations  for  it,  that  Rome  sometimes  ex|)crienced  a  great 
scarcity.  In  the  third  century,  the  tyrant  Firmus  de- 
clared, that  so  large  a  quantity  of  ])aper,  and  so  abun- 
dant a  supply  of  the  materials  for  making  it^  existed  in 
Alexandria,  that  he  could  from  this  source  alone  main- 
tain a  large  army.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the 
duty  had  become  very  onerous,  and  when  Theodoric 
abolished  this,  Cassiodorus  in  one  of  his  letters  congra- 
tulates the  world  upon  the  removal  of  an  impost  upon 
merchandise  so  necessary  to  mankind.  The  possession 
of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens  diminished  the  supply,  so 
that  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  are  the  latest  in 
which  papvrus  manuscripts  appear,  and  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  this  substance  ever  displaced  parchment  in 
Britain  and  (Jermany.  Eustachius  says  it  was  nowhere 
in  use  in  1 1 70,  but  Mabillon  savs  the  papal  bulls  were 
written  upon  it  in  the  elevennk  century.  The  exact 
period  of  the  invention  of  cotton  paper  is  involved  in 
some  obscurity;  known  to  the  Arabs  long  prior,  it  was 
introduced  by  them  into  Spain  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  twelfth  century,  and  when  the  Christians 
obtained  possession  of  the  paper-mills,  they  produced  a 
far  superior  article  to  the  coarse  paper  made  by  its 
introducers.  Its  use  became  general  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  was  then  superseded  by  that  made  from 
linen  rags.  The  earliest  example  of  linen  paper  is  an 
Arjibic  version  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  A.D. 
1100.  Monffau\-on  could  find  no  books  formed  of 
linen  paper  in  France  or  luly  of  a  dat<-  ])rior  to  1270, 
and  this  substance  was  not  introduced  into  England 
until  1588,  and  then  only  the  coarser  kind.  It  did  not 
become  conm.on  in  any  part  of  Europe  until  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  a  mixed  description  was  in  use  long  before. 
The  Chinese  arc  said  to  have  made  paper  in  great  per- 
fection from  various  vegetable  substances  as  early  at 
A.D.  35. 
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Some  ingoiiioiis  persons  lift\'C  cnilcavoiirod  to  invent 
an  indostruotiblo  mati'rinl  foi  wriiinij;  upon.  Sienor 
Custaguu  proposed  forminfr  what  ho  cnllotl  a  boot  of 
eternity,  the  U'aves,  covers,  and  thread  of  which  should 
bo  composed  of  asbestos,  and  the  writing-  of  gold  letters. 
Upon  such  a  book  the  elements  could  work  no  change. 
Uarkman  of  Brunswick  publiihed  a  work  upon  the  pre- 
paration of  a  description  of  linen  from  asbestos  and  had 
four  copies  printed  on  asbestos  paper. 

Those  writing  inslruments  used  for  marking  upon 
the  wooden  or  waxen  tablets,  were  termed  sti/les  (whence 
our  expression  of  tliflt  as  applied  to  writing)  licing 
a  kind  of  bodkin  formed  of  metal,  bone,  or  ivory,  one 
end  of  which  was  pointed,  and  the  other  blunt,  for  the 
purpose  of  erasure.  The  Romans  carrying  no.  arras 
while  within  the  city,  often  employed  the  styles  as  wea- 
pons of  offence  in  their  quarrels,  whence  probably  origi- 
nated the  Italian  ttilettu.  Iron  styles  after  some  affray 
were  prohibited,  and  bone  ones  only  permitted.  This 
instrument  would  prove  too  sharp  for  writing  upon 
paper  or  parchment,  and  a  species  of  reed  or  calamus, 
capable  of  containing  a  fluid,  was  substituted.  This 
was  rut  and  split  like  our  pens,  producing,  however, 
none  but  very  rough  strokes.  Heeds  arc  in  this  way 
still  employed  by  many  of  tiio  Eastern  nations.  Persons 
of  rank  formerly  used  a  silver  tube.  Although  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  clearness  of  the  strokes  in  some 
of  the  old  manuscripts,  yet  the  antiquity  claimed  for 
the  use  of  quill-pens  rests  upon  no  sure  grounds. 
The  oldest  authentic  mention  we  find  of  them  is  in 
Isidore,  who  died  in  G36.  Althelmus,  or  Aldhelmus, 
the  first  Saxon  poet,  composed  some  verses  in  honour 
of  the  pen.  .Mcuin  mentions  them  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, after  which  time  they  seem  to  have  abounded. 
Still  reeds  were  frequently  used  down  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  for  writing  the  text  and  capitals.  When  Reuch- 
liu  was  obliged  to  fly  his  enemies,  Pirkheimer,  supply- 
ing him  in  1520  with  various  necessaries,  sent  him 
some  good  paper,  penknives,  and,  instead  of  the  pea- 
cock's feathers  he  had  requested,  the  best  swan's  quills, 
and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting,  he  added  reeds  of 
so  excellent  a  quality,  that  Reuchlin  believed  they  must 
he  Egyptian  or  Cnidian.  These  reeds  must  have  been 
then  rare,  for  Erasmus  expressed  his  desire  to  obtain 
some  for  a  friend  in  England. 

The  inks  used  by  the  ancients  differed  in  composition 
from  our  own,  consisting  of  lamji-black  or  other  sootv 
substance  in  combination  with  gums.  These  produced 
a  viscid  mass  more  resembling  painter's  colours  (as  do 
the  inks  even  now  employed  in  the  East),  laid  on  in 
relief.  This  ink  was  very  black  and  durable,  the  writing 
remaining  fresh  as  long  as  the  material  upon  which  it 
was  placed  endured;  but,  .is  it  did  not  sink  into  the 
paper,  it  was  capable  of  easy  and  entire  removal  by 
erasure,  or  even  by  the  application  of  a  moist  sponge; 
and  hence  an  infinite  number  of  manuscripts  have 
perished  from  the  effects  of  damp  or  wet,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  effacers.  Vitriolic  ink,  similar  to  our  own, 
was  afterwards  introduced,  for  much  writing  has  been 
recovered  from  the  palimpsepts  by  the  application  of  a 
.  solution  of  galls.  A  more  compound  subst.-ince  was, 
however,  frequently  used,  and  with  this  some  of  the 
freshest  manuscripts  have  been  written.  Ink  has  dete- 
riorated much  in  depth  of  colour  in  modern  times,  so 
that  this  forms  a  poor  criterion  of  the  age  of  manu- 
scripts;  for  some  of  the  ijaxon  ones,  written  between 
the  fifth  and  twelfth  centuries,  are  in  a  state  of  perfect 
preservation,  while  those  between  the  fifteenth  and 
-'hteenth  centuries  are  often  illegible.  Inks  of  various 
•  ilours  for  ornamental  purposes  were  used  by  the 
.-mcients,  and  in  the  middle  ages.  St.  Jerome,  in  the 
fourth  century,  decries  the  pompous  manner  of  writing 
books  ujion  purple  parchment  in  letters  of  gold. 

The  form  of  ancient  manuscripts  was  very  different 
from  that  of  our  modem  books,    'fhe  sheets  upon  which 


the  production  was  writter;,  were  fastened  end  to  end, 
and  wound,  like  our  mnps,  around  a  wooden  rylmder, 
forming  a  cotumm,  or  roll.  The  length  of  tfiis  roll 
was  of  course  very  various,  but  frequently  extended  to 
fifty  yards,  having  a  yard  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The 
book  of  the  I^w  is  kept  in  Jewish  syoagogucf  on  rolls  of 
parchment  to  this  day.  Although  the  convenience  of 
folding  the  sheets  leems  now  so  striking,  yet  the  prac> 
tier  of  using  these  rolls  seems  to  have  continued  some 
while  after  the  time  of  Catullus  (A.  1).  40).  The 
adaption  of  the  square  form  is  traditionally  said  to  be 
due  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Pergamos.  Ovsar  folded 
his  letters  to  the  senate  like  a  pocket-book,  with  distinct 
pages,  but  prior  to  his  time  such  documents  had  alwaji 
been  transmitted  in  the  form  of  the  rolumen. 

Tlio  paper  was  written  upon  only  on  one  side,  being 
usually  too  thin  to  bear  more.  Juvenal,  ridiculinir  the 
authors  of  tedious  productions,  cites  a  Ira-.-  .  h, 

although  unfinished,  occupied  both  sides  an<l  ms 

of  the  paper.  In  some  countries,  as  among  the  l^nenlals, 
the  lines  proceeded  from  the  right  leftwards,  while 
among  the  northern  and  western  nations  a  contrary 
practice  prevailed  :  the  Greeks  followed  both  directions, 
alternately  going  in  the  one  and  returning  in  the  other. 

The  writing  on  a  volumen  or  roll  was  disposed  trans* 
versely  in  columns  from  left  to  right,  so  tnat  the  book 
might  be  lead  as  unrolled,  and  when  it  was  so  completely 
the  last  page  was  at  the  right  of  the  reader,  attached  to 
the  cylinder.  At  first  the  letters  were  only  divided  into 
separate  lines,  and  not  until  long  after  were  they  par- 
celled into  words,  while  punctuation  is  supposed  to  be  a 
comparatively  modern  invention.  Great  care  was  there- 
fore required  to  guard  against  errom,  and  the  Rabbis 
were  so  anxious  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  sacred  text, 
that  they  knew  how  many  letters  a  book  should  contain. 
Anciently  capital  letters  were  only  employed.  Certain 
formula;  were  frequently  affixed  to  the  beginning  or  end 
of  a  manuscript :  thus,  at  the  end  of  Exodus,  Levitictu, 
Numbers,  and  Ezekiel,  were  the  words,  De  courageout. 
Their  falsification  was  frequently  attempted  to  be 
guarded  against  by  imprecations,  as  in  the  Apocalypse ; 
and  the  Mahomedans  placed  the  sacred  name  of  God  as 
a  protection,  at  the  rommencement  of  all  their  books. 

When  bookbinding  was  first  practised  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  its  utility  was  appreciated  at  an  early  period; 
for  Phillatius,  a  learned  Athenian,  having  invented  a 
new  glue  or  paste,  his  countrymen  decreed  him  a  statue. 

After  the  various  skins,  or  portions  of  the  roll  or 
volumen,  were  attached  to  each  other  by  artisans  solely 
employed  in  pasting  them  together,  they  were  given 
into  the  hands  of  a  superior  class  of  artificers  for  the 
purpose  of  binding.  To  the  first  skin  was  attached  a 
corner  of  strong  parchment,  sufficiently  long  to  envelop 
and  lap  over  the  roll  when  closed,  and  this  was  fastened 
by  ribbons.  This  corner  was  usually  coloured,  and 
purple  was  the  favourite  colour,  although  this  was  some- 
times .idapted  to  the  subject,  as  a  red  colour  for  the 
Hind  as  relating  to  w.-ir,  and  a  blue  for  the  Odyssey  as 
relating  to  travels.  The  title,  written  in  distinct  charac- 
ters on  a  finer  parchment,  sometimes  in  golden  letters, 
was  affixed  to  the  corner.  But  the  part  upon  which 
ornaments  were  chiefly  lavished  was  the  knob  or  button 
terminating  the  cvlinder,  which  was  often  formed  of 
ivory,  silver,  or  gold,  and  ornamented  with  precious 
stones,  the  cylinder  itself  consisting  of  polished  box- 
wood, ebony,  or  ivorv.  This  knob  shining  from  the 
centre  of  the  roll,  gave  the  volume,  and  even  the  librarv, 
a  briili.int  appearance.  Ornaments  like  these  were  only 
found  in  fhe  libraries  of  the  wealthy.  From  the  end  of 
the  cylinder  of  the  common  volumes,  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment,' upon  which  the  name  of  the  author  was  inscribed, 
depended. 

In  the  middle  ages  bishops  themselves  frequently 
bound  books,  and  for  the  monks  it  was  a  common 
employment,  although   there  were  also  persons  who  so 
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fpcciillT  emploved  thpmsplye*,  and  others  who  sold 
onlv  tlio  covers.  The  most  common  binding  was  a 
roa'eh  white  sht-cpfkin  pasted  upon  boards,  and  often 
overl.ii'pini;  thr  i  ,!;;.■»  of  the  hook  ;  large  bosses  of  brass 
Wer.  lies,  as    fastenings.      A  book  was  not 

unfr.  ,  .  hy  means  of  two  or  three  fly-Icavcs 

of  older,  and  sometimes  more  valuable  manuscripts, 
and  Dit>din  .nentions  several  instances  where  such  have 
be«n  discovered,  farming  the  paddings  and  coatings  of 
other  books.  It  was  an  improvement  upon  the  original 
rough  binding,  to  cover  the  boards  with  leather  and 
•tamp  it. 

Of  binding  in  velvet  there  are  no  specimens  prior  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  vellum  was  first  used  in 
the  fifteenth.  The  binding  of  books  was  however  fre- 
quently of  a  highly  ornamental  and  expensive  descrip- 
tion, and  severe  reproaches  were  frequently  directed 
against  the  monks  on  this  account;  thus  we  find  them 
ornamented  with  silver-gilt,  gold,  relics,  and  precious 
Stones.  The  ornaments  (such  as  crucifixes)  were  some- 
times placed  in  a  description  of  cupboard  within  the 
covers,  which  only  opened  upon  touching  a  spring.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  sides  were 
lavishly  ornamented,  and  the  backs  were  left  plain  and 
even  unlettered.  In  Oriental  countries  the  roll  is 
wrapped  in  an  elegant  and  costly  covering,  on  which  is 
inscribed  a  title  indicating  its  contents. 

The  practice  of  introducing  ornamenU,  such  as  draw, 
ings  of  figures,  or  portraits,  into  manuscripts,  is  very 
ancient,  for  we  learn  from  Pliny  and  others  that  it  pre- 
vailed during  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  our  era, 
among  the  Homans  and  Greeks.  The  illuminated  manu- 
scripts of  a  later  age  constitute  some  of  the  most 
valued  treasures  of  European  libraries,  and  this  not 
only  from  their  own  intrinsic  beauty,  but  from  the  light 
they  shed  upon  many  manners  and  customs,  often  other- 
wise buried  in  oblivion. 

The  occupation  of  transcribing  manuscripts,  prior  to 
the  invention  of  printing,  was  a  very  important  one,  and 
gave  employment  to  a  vast  number  of  persons  known 
by  the  name  of  copifuU.  The  Scribes,  employed  in 
ke<-ping  the  national  records  and  transcribing  the  Law, 
fuUilled  a  highly  honourable  office  among  the  Jews,  and 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  ever  copied  the  manu- 
scripts for  sale.  The  copyists  of  this  people  have  always 
been  remarkable  for  regular  and  beautiful  writing,  but 
their  labours  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  their  own 
religious  books  and  genealogies.  Among  the  Greeks, 
particular  writers  were  employed  to  copy  manuscripts 
for  sale,  and  a  great  number  of  these,  chiefly  of  an 
amii»  '  ter,  were  exported  from  Athens  to  adjoin- 

ing  '  Very  few  of  the   Komans   wrote  their 

own  wurk.s,  or  even  private  lett«rs,  but  dictated  them 
to  an  pduraled  »lavp,  or  freedman.  The  copyist  was 
1  iig  them  a  servile  officer;  hut, 

i  ''d  it,  afterwards  rose  to  wealth 

and  poiAer,  ui<|,«'(  iiiliy  under  the  emperors,  when  the 
librarii,  or  rnt>vi«ts,  were  enrolled  into  a  company  with 
various  ]>■  !,  at  a  fixed  rate, 

bv  h'lok'i  11  of  new  works, 

ones  whose  reputation  was  established.  A 
I  '   of  manuscripts  was  maintained  at  Alexandria, 

but  ntr.-xbo  and  others  complain  of  the  grievotis  errors 
and  iiiteqtoUlions  made  by  the  copyists. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  work  of  copying  was  at  first 
chiefly  carried  on  in  the  monasteries,  and  after  the 
revival  of  learning  by  professed  copyists,  especially  in 
the  univer*  IV  t..u,ia.  The  principal  monasteries  had  a 
regular  <•  ;i   of  certain  of  their  brethren,  as 

' '-    •  ators,  attached  to  »'■ ;'')rium, 

functions  were  too  f  .rossly 

I'l    III   Dther  cases  they  wen-  ■lin  .■  nily  per- 

Undrr  one  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  about  I  SrX), 

lii._>-,-  i.'ni  t,(,.,V.  wire  transcribed,  and  more  than  eighty 

under  Wei...  i,,\M  il<;,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 


Estates  and  funds  were  sometimes  left  for  the  purpose, 
and,  in  other  cases,  the  abbot  had  a  right  to  exact  con- 
tributions to  supply  deficiencies.  The  Benedictine  rule, 
permitting,  as  it  did,  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics, 
its  members  zealously  exerted  themselves,  at\er  the  sixth 
century,  in  preserving  and  copying  these.  Several  of 
the  early  fathers  (as  Origen)  and  prelates  maintained 
many  copyists  in  their  establishments.  Still,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  books  must  have  been  copied  by 
persons  professionally  so  employed ;  and,  it  is  said,  that, 
at  the  period  of  the  invention  of  printing,  six  thousand 
copyists  existed  at  Paris.  This  body  made  a  formidable 
demonstration  against  the  introduction  of  the  new  art, 
in  which  they  were  countenanced  by  the  parliament  of 
Pans,  but  enectually  opposed  by  the  shrewd  sense  of 
Louis  the  Eleventh.  At  Bologna  th^re  was  also  an 
immense  number  of  persons  so  engaged,  among  whom 
were  many  women.  The  errors  and  carelessness  of  the 
copyists  were  the  source  of  great  annoyance  to  living, 
and  injury  to  the  works  of  dead  authors.  "  It  is 
wholly  owing  to  this  cause,"  s.iys  Plutarch,  "  that  many 
men  of  genius  keep  their  most  valuable  pieces  unpub- 
lished, so  that  they  never  see  the  light.  Were  Cicero, 
Livy,  or  Pliny,  to  rise  from  the  dead,  they  would  scarcely 
be  able  to  recognise  their  own  writings,"  The  expen- 
diture of  time  in  copying  was  sometimes  immense.  In 
a  manuscript  roll  of  the  Canons  of  (iratian,  the  copyist 
slates  that  its  transcription  occupied  him  twenty-one 
months.  To  obt.nin  3000  copies  at  this  rate  would 
have  required  5250  years,  or  1750  years  for  three  men 
By  printing  these  three  men  could  furnish  the  3000  in 
less  than  a  year,  thus  placing  printing  and  copying 
works,  upon  the  mere  ground  of  speed,  at  1 750  to  one. 
Guido  dc  Sais  commenced  writing  and  illuminating  a 
very  beautiful  copy  of  the  Bible  at  the  age  of  forty,  but 
did  not  finish  it  until  he  was  more  than  ninety. 

Transcribers  from  even  ancient  times,  in  order  to 
diminish  their  labours,  and  expedite  their  progress, 
have  had  recourse  to  frequent  abbreviations  and  con- 
tractions, and  so  perplexingly  numerous  had  these  at 
last  become,  even  in  our  earlier  printed  works,  that 
books  have  been  published  expressly  for  their  elucida< 
tion.  A  system  of  short-hand  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  hy  .Xenophon;  however  this  may  be,  it  was 
much  employed  by  the  Romans.  Plutarch  tells  us  that 
Cicero  wishing  for  an  oration  by  Cato  entire,  employed 
several  persons  to  take  down  a  portion  in  characters  he 
furnished.  Ausonius,  in  an  epigram,  alludes  to  a  profi- 
ciency akin  to  modern  reporting,  and  Martial  describes 
the  writer  as  keeping  a-head  of,  and  waiting  for  the 
speaker.  Tyro,  one  of  Cicero's  freedmen,  and  after- 
wards his  friend,  brought  the  art  to  such  perfection, 
that  the  Notes  Tj/ronuintr  formed  a  system  in  use  for 
many  centuries,  and  the  study  of  which  Cardinal  Rcmbo 
was  anxious  to  revive,  but  could  find  no  person  able  to 
decipher  the  characters.  Tyro  took  down  «cvural  of 
Cicero's  orations  as  they  were  delivered. 


Most  men  have  more  tact  in  finding  excuses  fur  their  faults 
than  carv  in  avoiding  them. 


Okr  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  mediocrity  is  not  to  know  real 
excellence. 

QuARRKU  will  not  last  long  when  the  fi^ult  is  all  on  one 
side. — La  RocuEroucAULO. 

A  FAINTER  that  would  draw  a  rose,  though  he  may  floiirish 
iKiiiii'  111,.  iiiKH  of  it  ill  fiLiiro  and  colour,  jot  he  can  never 
I  y  ;  or  if  he  would  dmw  a  fluino, 

li-  ■  ^    ■  it  into  his  colours.    All  the  skill 

of  cunning  artiMiit  mid  iiirclunics  cannot  put  n  principle  or 
life  into  a  statue  of  their  own  ninking.  Neithur  are  we  ahle 
to  inclose  in  words  and  letters  the  life,  soul,  and  sMsnoe  of 
any  Kpiritual  truths.— CunwoKTH. 


JoB»  W,  fASiss,  I'l-iususs,  WuT  8tba>o,  Lorikiii 
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T  II  i:      CARPATHIAN      MOUNTAINS. 
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lOMMTZER   HEAD. 


A  UEADEH  of  ppoBfrapliical  and  cominercial  works  can 
hardly  fail  to  remark,  that  the  character  of  a  contiiicntal 
country,  with  respect  to  mountains,  has  a  marked  influ- 
ence, not  only  on  its  landscape  scenery,  but  on  its 
wealth  and  importance  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Where 
there  are  mountains  there  is  a  probability,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  (fcolojrical  formation  of  the  district, 
that  a  vast  if  not  cxhaustless  supply  of  valuable  commo- 
dities can  be  obtained  tlicncc.  It  may  be  that  the  pre- 
cious nu'fals  more  or  less  abound ;  or  that  tlie  coarser 
but  still  more  valuable  metal,  iron,  is  found  embosomed 
beneath  the  mountains;  or  lead,  copper,  tin,  or  some 
others  of  the  metals ;  or  marble,  granite,  slate,  or  some 
other  buildintr  material.  In  short,  the  modes  are  nume- 
rous in  which  chains  of  mountains  contribute  to  the 
commercial  wealth  of  a  country,  independently  of  the 
metooroloiiical  phenomena  which  they  are  instrumental 
in  producing. 

Hungary  is  one  of  those  countries  which  derive  such 
bcnetits  as  are  here  indicated.  The  Cnrpalhians  con- 
stituto  a  chain  of  mountains  which,  bounding  this  largo 
portion  of  Europe  on  the  north-west,  north,  north-east, 
and  east,  separate  it  from  Moravia,  (lalicia,  Lodomiria, 
and  Transylvania;  and  include  within  their  range  many 
mines  of  gold  and  silver.  In  one  of  our  papers  in  the 
last  \  olume,  on  the  scenery  of  the  Danube,  we  described 
the  Castle  of  Prcsburg  as  being  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  Icifiy  rock.  Now  this  rock  is  considered  to  occupy 
the  wcstt-rn  extremity  of  the  range  of  the  Carpathians. 
From  this  point  the  range  extends,  for  a  distance  of 
Vot.  XXIV 


one  hundred  miles,  In  a  direction  a  little  eastward  of 
north,  presenting  summits  about  two  thousand  feet  in 
height,  and  steep  declivities  covered  with  forests.  Thit 
portion,  which  is  known  as  the  "  White  .Mountains,"  or 
the  "  Little  Carpathians,"  divides  Hungary  from  Moravia, 
and  is  intersected  by  many  ]>asses  leading  from  one  of 
these  countries  to  the  other. 

At  about  the  latitude  of  fifty  degrees  the  direction  of 
the  range  turns  towards  the  east;  and  we  then  approach 
those  districts  which  are  rich  in  gold  aud  silver  mines. 
Of  this  portion,  which  extends  east  and  west,  one  section 
is  called  Magtira,  another  Baba  Gura,  and  a  third  Resz- 
kid,  these  being  Hungarian  names  expressive  probably 
of  some  peculiarities  in  the  appearance  of  the  mountains; 
and  the  three  sections  together  extend  about  two  hun- 
dred miles.  The  highest  summit  of  the  Magura  portion 
is  between  4000  .and  5000  feet;  but  the  Baba  Gura  por» 
tion  contains  one  which  rises  to  nearly  6000  fccL  Btik 
the  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  Carpathians  is  Mount 
Tatra  or  Mount  Lomnitz,  above  represented. 

Tatra  may  be  designated  as  one  enormous  mass  of 
rock,  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  thirty 
miles  wide.  It  is  an  isolated  m.ass,  separafeii  from  every 
other  portion  of  the  Carpathians  by  -c»«ions. 

From  the  Baba  Gura  mountains  it  i-  '•  by  the 

vallevs  of  the  Areva  and  Donajec:  tn.m  ihe  lUsikid 
mountains  by  the  river  Poprad ;  and  from  the  "  Unga- 
risches  Erzg'ebiirge"  (Ore  Mountains  of  Himgary)  by 
the  upper  course  of  the  liver  Waag.  On  the  highest 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  Tatrm  rUe  serenl  summiu  in 
^  781 
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the  form  of  pe«k».  »omc  of  which  pass  nl)OTo  the  line  of 
por])etunl  miow.  Of  i1hm>  ptaks  twtlvp  exceed  the 
height  of  eight  thousand  f»-cl  each ;  the  tliree  highest 
being  the  peak  of  Lomniti  (wliich  vre  have  sketched), 
8675  f.-et;  the  p<ak  of  Eisthal,  8639  feet;  and  the  peak 
of  Krivan,  8150  feet.  Those  portions  of  this  rocky 
in«»i  which  are  not  covered  with  snow  generally  present 
a  bare  surtace,  and  contain  several  small  lakes. 

When  Mr.  Taget  xvas  in  Hungary,  a  few  years  ago, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Tatra  group.  He  travelled  from 
Kremnitz  to  the  Krivan  Teak,  and  seems  to  have  been 
much  struck  with  this  lofiy  pinnacle.  "This  Krivan," 
my»  he,  "  is  one  of  the  nolilest  mountiins  I  ever  saw.  It  is 
l,..t  il,,.  r.l.^.lute  elevation  of  a  nmuntain  which  impresses 
tl:  .  H>  much  as  its  [losition,  form,  and   liciKlit, 

IV I  -irroundinf,'  objects.      Though   not  more  than 

7«<>i)  feel  (other  authorities  make  it  more  tlian  8000,  and 
■pell  the  name  k'r^uxin,  instead  of  A'Wron,)  bI>ovc  the  level 
ot  the  sea,  the  Krivan  rises  so  immediatel^y  from  the  plain, 
with  its  conical  fonn  and  fine  rock  summit,  and  towers  so 
gloriously  nliove  all  its  nci^lilwurs,  that  it  gave  mc  a  finer 
idea  of  a' vast  mountain  tlum  any  other  1  had  liefore  Been." 
Mr.  Paget  left  the  Krivan,  and  (.ursued  his  journey 
towards  the  I^omnitier  Spitie,  or  Peak  of  Lomniti.  He 
halted  at  a  little  house  in  the  valley  which  separates  the 
t*o  peaks;  and  there  he  met  some  travellers,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  two  days'  excursion,  during  which 
they  had  mounted  the  Lomnitz,  and  descended  on  the 
other  side.  They  did  not  give  a  very  favourable  account 
of  the  expedition;  for  after  the  difficulty  and  danger  of 
the  ascent,  which  they  represented  as  considerable,  they 
had  been  unable  to  remain  more  than  a  few  minutes  on 
the  summit,  on  account  of  the  intense  cold.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  valley  stated,  that  few  who  had  attempted 
the  ascent  were  known  to  have  persevered  to  the  end; 
but  Mr.  Paget,  anxious  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of  the 
enfeqirise,  determined  to  ascend. 

Our  traveller  commenced  his  trip  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  day,  and  thus  notices  the  valley  which  bounds  the 
Lomnitz  on  one  side: — "  A  strange  wil  I  scene  that  val- 
ley presented  !  The  blasted  pine,  the  huge  masses  of  shape- 
less rock,  and  the  an>,'ry,  fretful  stream  seemed  tlie  sole 
denizens  of  its  solitude.  A  little  further  on,  the  elevation 
we  had  reached  I>ecame  evident  from  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  veitetablc  growth;  nature  seemed  subdued  by  the 
cold  blasts  from  the  neigbliouring  snow  mountains,  and  the 
plants  lia<l  nhrunk  before  the  winds  they  were  too  feeble  to 
resist.  A  little  further,  and  no  vegetation  rises  more  than 
three  or  f.>ur  feet  above  the  Hurface;  while  the  only  tree 
•which  prows  is  a  pine,  much  like  the  Scotch  fir  in  leaf, 
btit  which,  inslea/1  of  raising  itself  in  the  air,  sim-ads  its 
branches  in  a  busb-likc  fonn  along  the  ground, '  Those 
who  attempt  the  ascent  of  the  Lomnitz  usually  pass  the 
night  in  a  sort  of  natural  chamber,  covered  by  a  huge 
overhanging  piece  of  granite.  This  spot  is  above  GOOO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  the  summit  of  the 
Lomnitz  is  situated  immediately  above  it,  at  an  addi- 
tional height  of  2000  feet,  which  seems  to  the  eye  as  if 
it  could  be  traversed  in  an  hour;  although  seven  hours 
•re  necessary  for  the  traveller  to  reach  the  summit. 
Mr.  Paget  and  his  friends  reached  a  point  from  which 
the  view  appears  to  have  been  very  remarkable.  Hefore 
them  was  a  bi(fh  range  of  peaks,  called  the  Polnischer 
Kamm  (the  Pidish  Court),  the  boundary  line  between 
Galicia  and  Hungary;  above  these,  on  the  right,  the 
I^mnilz  reared  its  bead;  while  on  the  left  was  a  gigan- 
tic wall  of  granite.  a,)parently  separated  by  some  great 
convulsion  of  nature  from  the  neighbouring  mountain, 
and  standing  erect  among  the  broken  masses  which  are 
every  day  fallinjr  around  it.  On  one  side,  two  rocks 
had  been  thrown  together,  in  such  a  position  as  to  form 
a  natural  bridge,  whose  slender  outline  gave  additional 
effect  to  the  dizzy  precipice.  In  the  foreground  were 
huge  granite  blocks,  in  some  parts  covered  with  snow, 
in  others  with  moss  and  dwarf  gr.iss;  while  a  few  small 
lake*  wi-rr  fl  M<  r  :iL'  here  and  there. 

Mr.  P.i;.  i  his  jouniry  without  mounting  the 

"Loinntlz'r  and  we  will  therefore  part  com- 


pany with  him.  We  have  said  that  the  Tatra  group  is 
separated  bv  the  river  Wang  from  the  Ore  Mountains. 
These  form  the  portion  of  the  Carpathians  which  yield 
the  greater  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  contained  in  the 
Hungarian  mines.  This  district  was  visited,  about  the 
period  of  .Mr.  Paget's  visit,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gleig,  who 
in  his  narrative  gives  an  account  of  a  pedestrian  journey 
from  Presburg  to  the  Ore  Mountains.  The  country 
which  they  traversed  was  grand  in  its  features.  The 
road,  the  bills,  the  park-like  plain,  were  all  striking  ob- 
jects, but  the  extremity  of  the  panorama  was  that  which 
mainly  delighted.  "  'fhere,  at  the  utmost  limit  of  a 
huge  vista,  uprose  the  Castle  of  Presburg,  crowning  a  hill 
with  its  diLtpidated  towers;  and,  as  it  leaned  against  the 
horizon,  it  struck  me  as  Wing  like  many  other  things 
which  we  meet  in  life,— far  more  attractive  as  liehcld  from 
a  distance,  than  when  subjected  to  a  closer  scrutiny.  We 
gazed  long  and  joynusly  on  the  glorious  ]>anorama,  and 
then  trudged  forward."  The  jwdestrians  lost  their  way  in 
endeavouring  to  reach  the  mountain,  and  were  indebted 
to  the  hospitality  of  some  Hungarian  gentlemen  for  a 
release  from  a  very  unpleasant  predicament, — which, 
we  may  add,  is  not  by  any  means  an  isolated  example 
of  the  frank  hospitality  of  the  Hungarians.  They  after- 
wards arrived  at  Kremnitz,  where  the  gold  and  sdver  of 
Hungary  are  coined.  The  appearance  of  the  country 
round  Kremnitz  is  said  to  be  quite  in  agreement  with 
that  of  the  other  districts  in  Hungary  where  the  precious 
metals  are  found.  There  is  very  little  wood  near  the 
town;  the  hills  are  bald  and  barren,  while  the  streams 
which  flow  out  of  them,  either  tinged  by  the  deposit  at 
their  sources,  or  poisoned  by  the  pollutions  which  nume- 
mcrous  smelting-nouses  and  vitriol-distilleries  pour  forth, 
present  a  repulsive  appearance,  and  are  destructive  of 
animal  life.  The  population  at  Kremnitz,  as  in  all  the 
mining  towns,  arc  principally  Germans,  invited  into 
Hungary  to  undertake  the  mining  o|)erations;  for,  whe- 
ther from  the  indolence,  or  the  unwilliniiness,  or  the 
inability  of  the  native  Hungarians,  they  do  not  seem  to 
embark  in  this  department  of  national  industry.  The 
gold  obtained  at  Kremnitz  and  the  neighbouring  moun 
tains  is  said  to  exceed  one  thousand  marcs  annually  (a 
mare  is  twelve  ounces),  and  the  whole  produce  of  the 
Hungarian  mountains  is  estimated  at  two  thousand 
marcs.  Silver  is  abundant  in  the  same  places ;  the  total 
produce  of  the  silver-mines  of  Hung.iry  is  ninety-two 
thousand  marcs.  Two  thousand  tons  of  copper  arc  also 
obtained  from  these  prolific  mountains,  while  lead  is 
exceedingly  abundant  in  all  the  silver-mines  and- else- 
where. The  Forest  Mountains  abound  in  iron,  which  is 
worked  with  great  advantage  in  many  places.  Quick- 
silver, zinc,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  cobalt,  are  also 
extracted. 

The  Schemnifz  mines,  situated  in  the  same  range  of 
hills  with  the  Kremnitz,  are  rich  in  gold.  The  egress 
from  them  is  thus  noticed  :—"  After  descending  by  lad- 
ders into  a- deep  abyss,  where  the  whole  jirocess  of  digging, 
and  clearing  away  water,  and  ventilating,  and  propping-up, 
is  explained,  thc'visitir  returns  to  his  first  level,  and  disco- 
vers to  his  sur])risc  that  it  is  very  skilfully  arranged  as  a 
railroad.  It  is  by  means  of  this  line,  and  of  the  wagons 
tlLit  ply  uimn  it, 'that  the  ore,  as  it  is  procured,  passes  on 
to  the  Kinelting-houses;  and  the  civility  of  the  miners  leads 
them  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  usefulness,  by  rendering  it 
instrumental  to  the  convenience  of  their  visitors.  In  one 
of  these  vehicles  you  are  re<|ue«teii  to  take  a  seat ;  and  then, 
by  the  merest  touch  of  the  hand,  a  workman  pushing  from 
behind,  you  arc  hurried,  at  a  good  round  rate,  over  a  space 
of  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  Knglish  mile.  Thus  driven 
along,  you  catch,  by  and  bye,  the  glimmer  of  day-light  at  a 
distiince;  and  lo!  at  quite  a  different  part  of  the  mountain 
from  that  by  wliich  vou  nuidc  your  ingress,  the  mine  may 
be  said  to  eject  you.' 

The  hills  to  which  these  mining  districts  belong,  con- 
stitute an  off-et  from  the  Carpathians,  springing  from 
near  the  site  of  the  T.ttra  group.  There  are  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Carpathians  several  subordinate 
chains,    rising  sometimes  to  aa  much  as  5000  or  COOO 
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feet  above  the  level  of  the  sci,  hut  generally  limited  to 
a  height  of  3000.  The  main  riilge  of  the  C'ariiathi.ina, 
exteniiing  eastward  from  the  vicinity  of  T.tra,  U  known 
lis  tho  "  Waldgeliiirge,"  or  Forent  Mountain!).  The 
length  of  this  portion  in  eHtimated  at  '2(H)  milon,  while 
the  average  width  may  he  taken  at  50  or  fiO.  Tho 
mountain  mas»e8  do  not  rise  to  a  very  '  it,  nor 

are  tlie  diclivities  tteep;  in  their  np))er  .ey  do 

not  exhibit  high  peaks,  bnt  extend  in  uneven  plain),  on 
wliieli  a  few  elevations,  with  a  very  gentle  aaeent,  rise 
considerably  above  them.  There  are  no  rivers  running 
longitudnially  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  as  in 
some  other  parts  of  tho  Carpatliians;  but  streams  de- 
scend from  the  sides  of  tho  niountains,  forming  nearly 
right  angles  with  their  geiu'ral  rours*-. 

The  north-east  portlcm  of  the  Carpathians  forms  a 
boundary  between  the  va.tt  plains  of  Ilnngarv  and  the 
8till  more  extensive  plains  of  itussia.  Indeed,  were  it 
not  tor  the  interposition  of  these  mountains,  there  would 
be  almost  an  uninterrupted  level  from  the  north-east 
regions  of  Kurope,  near  the  confines  of  Asia,  to  .\us- 
tria.  Two  great  roads  pass  over  the  Forest  Mountains, 
or  rather  over  tho  most  favourable  valleys  or  passes 
which  intersect  them ;  and  by  these  roads  intercourse  is 
maintained  between  Hungary  and  North-eastern  Europe. 

When  we  have  arriveil  at  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  portion  just  described,  wc  leave  the  Carpathians  pro- 
per. We  then  enter  upon  tho  Province  of  Transylva- 
nia, which,  although  a  very  diversitled  and  mountainous 
country,  presents  nothing  so  marked  and  conspiciutus 
as  the  Car|)athians,  considered  as  a  coimectcd  ridge. 
The  Transylvania  Mountains  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Carpathians,  but  they  ramify  in  every  direction,  and  in- 
tersect that  coinitry  in  a  remarkable  manner,  forming 
no  longer  a  definite  boundary  between  Transylvania 
and  other  countries,  but  a  system  of  ridges  over  the 
whole  region. 


Di'niNO  my  residence  among  the  Malabars,  where  the  igno- 
minious distinction  of  catles  is  carried  to  the  utmost  extent, 
I  was  fully  convinced  that  it  ]iuts  a  stop  to  the  noblest 
exertions  of  real  charily,  blunts  the  finest  feelings  of  huma- 
nity, and  estranges  man  from  man. — I-'ohues's  Oriental 
Memoiri. 


If  a  man  indulges  habits  of  bodily  indolence,  the  natural 
powers  of  the  constitution  are  impaired ;  and  exertion  be- 
comes, every  year  be  lives,  more  and  more  irksome.  This 
wretched  condition  is,  however,  so  painful  in  itself,  so 
injurious  to  worldly  inten>sts,  and  so  disgraceful,  that  it  is, 
counwratively,  but  a  few  individuals  who  suffer  themselves 
to  sink  into  it.  Uut  the  indolence  of  the  mind  is  less 
apparent  than  the  indolence  of  the  liody ;  and  those  who 
are  the  most  suliject  to  it  may  scarcely  themselves  be  awims 
of  their  real  condition.  I'ersons  may  converse  as  they  hear 
others  converse  ;  nn<l  do  what  they  see  others  do ;  they  may 
repeat  what  has  been  fixed  in  the  memory,  and  Wlicve 
whot  they  have  been  taught,  or  what  best  pleases  their 
particuloi-  tempers ;  while  their  minds  may  be  as  completely 
inactive,  and  as  incapalile  of  exertion,  as  the  Iwdy  is  during 
sleep.  This  is  ccrtiiinly  a  very  degraded  state  for  a  being 
whose  niin<l  is,  by  nature,  capal)lo  of  much  more  activity 
than  bis  bo<iy ;  but  yet,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
minds  of  a  great  part  of  mankind  are  in  this  inactive  state. 

It  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  prevailing  and 
habitual  indolence,  that  millions  of  men,  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  continue  to  be  deluded  by  childish  and 
wicked  superstitions.  It  is  owing  to  this  mentnl  indolence 
in  the  mass  of  mankind,  that  one  man,  whose  mind  is 
active,  often  finds  it  easy  to  persuade  thoustrnds  to  receive 
■ome  fanciful  opinions  of  his  own:  or  to  induce  tliem  to 
follow  him  in  absurd  and  mischievous  enterprises,  which 
bring  miseries  upon  themselves  and  their  neighbours.  It  is, 
in  part,  owing  to  this  torpid  indolence  of  the  mind,  that 
men,  who  have  heard  that  there  is  a  future  life,  which  will 
be  happy  or  wretched  according  to  their  conduct  and  the 
state  of  their  miiuls  in  the  present  life;  yet  make  them- 
selves tr!ui<|uil  while  they  neglect  the  means  of  securing 
happiness  in  the  life  to  zom^—Elemmt*  of  Thought. 


ANCIENT  Cf.^TOM  OF  HOl.DINt;  L.WD.S 
DV  THE  I'OSSKS.SION  OF  .\  HORN. 

I. 

Onk  of  the  various  modes  of  transferring  iii' 
in  ute  among  our  ancestors,  was  by  a  horn.  1 
abbot  of  Croyland,  particularly  speeili.  s  tli  ■  !.,.;;:, 
amongst  other  things,  whereby  laiuU  were  conva'v.'d  iii 
the  early  part  of  the  rvigu  of  Williai'n  tlie  (  ' 
"  At  first,"  he  savs,  (in  reference  to  ih.'  im 
Conqneror, )   "many   estates    were    t  by    Iwie 

word  of  mouth,  without  any  writing   •  ,  only  by 

the  lord's  sword,  or  helmet,  or  horn,  or  top ;  and  many 
tenements  by  a  spur,  a  scraper,  a  bow;  and  lon-.c  by  an 
arrow."      By    this   it   appears   that    the    i:  was 

always  such  as  was  well  known  to  have  l><  >  thu 

donor  or  granter. 

The  ivory  horn  of  Ulphus,  which  is  still  preserved  in 
the  vestry  of  the  church  at  York,  was  presented  by 
I'iphus  to  that  church  in  token  of  his  bestowing  upon 
(iod  and  St.  I'eler  all  his  lands,  tenements,  &c.  When 
he  gave  the  horn  (which  was  probably  the  richest  and 
roost  valuable  moveable  the  munificent  donor  was 
possessed  of),  he  filled  it  with  wine,  and  on  his  knees 
before  tho  altar  made  tho  declaration.  Dfu  el  S.  I'eiro 
omnes  terras  et  redditus  propinavit.  He  then  drank 
off  the  wine,  and  left  the  horn  behind  him,  in  testimony 
that  thereby  he  gave  up  his  lands,  even  to  the  disin- 
heriting of  his  sons  ;  and  the  members  of  the  church  of 
York  were  required  to  pledge  him.  A  figure  of  this 
horn  is  given  in  UhakeVs  Eboracum. 

The  family  of  I'usey  held  the  vdlage  of  Pusey,  in 
Herkshire,  in  fee,  by  a  horn  which  was  first  given  to 
William  Picotc  by  King  Canute. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
Sir  Robert  Plumpton,  knight,  died,  possessed  of  ona 
bovat  in  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  called  Wolfhuntland, 
which  was  held  by  the  service  of  winding  a  horn,  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  or  frightening  the  wolves  in  tho 
forest  of  Sliirewood. 

About  the  year  1124  Randal  dc  Mcschines,  the  third 
Norman  earl  of  Chester,  conferred  upon  .-Man  Silvestris, 
the  bailiwick  of  the  forest  of  Wirall,  by  tho  delivering 
to  hira  of  a  bugle  born,  which  in  1731  was  preserved  at 
Ilooton.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  the  forest 
was  disforested,  and  the  lands  were  partially  inclosed. 
Edric,  snrnamed  Silvaticus,  or  tho  Forester,  was  the 
supposed  ancestor  of  Alan  Silvestris,  and  of  the  Silves- 
ters of  Stonrton,  foresters  of  Wirall.  The  arms  of 
Edric  (who  was  a  great  warrior) — on  a  shield  argent  a 
large  tree  torn  up  by  the  roots,  vert,  since  borne  by  the 
Silvesters  of  Stourton,  in  Wirall — arc  impressed  on  the 
horn. 

According  to  Ingnlphus,  Witlaff,  king  of  Mereia,  (rave 
to  tho  .\bl)ey  of  Croyland,  "the  horn  used  at  his  own 
table  for  tho  elder  monks  of  the  house  to  drink  out  of 
it  on  festivals  and  saints'  d.nys,  and  that  when  they  gave 
thanks  they  might  remember  the  soul  of  Witlaff  the 
donor." 

The  Danes  used  the  horn,  as  well  as  the  Saxons,  and 
after  them  the  English.     Thus  Chaucer  s.iys, 
Janus  sit  by  the  fire  with  double  bcrde. 
And  drinkoth  of  his  bugle  horn  the  wine. 

Hence  the  common  expression.  "  the  horn,"  applied  to 
a  drinking  cup  to  this  day.  The  cattle  doctor  gives 
medicines  to  sick  beasts  by  racins  of  a  horn  ;  a  custom 
which  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  ancient*. 
Horns  for  blowing  were  used  in  collecting  cattle,  »nd 
driving  them  out  to  pasture  in  the  morning.  -AUo,  for 
summoning  the  people  on  various  occasions:  thus,  the 
horn  is  now  used  (or  was  till  lately)  at  Canterbury,  for 
assembling  the  Burgmotc  court.  The  horn  seems  also 
to  have  been  a  badge  of  office,  for  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  summon  the  people.  It  was  al*o  used  in  the 
earliest  times  as  an  instrument  of  war.     The  horn,  for 
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frw  ye»r«  after.  thos«  of  Arnold  of  Broscia  were  burned, 
topeiher  with  their  author.  The  juiiiishmonts  of  Amouv 
de  t'hartres,  John  Huss,  Jerome  of  I'rairue,  and  others, 
and  the  attempted  destruction  of  their  works,  are  other 
familiar  examples.  In  France  an  immense  nnmber  of 
persons  were  condemned  to  l>e  destroyed  at  the  slalte, 
•  iih  their  works,  for  alteinptinff  to  introduce  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Itiformation,  with  the  early  printed  works. 
The  despotism  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the  suppression 
and  destruction  of  »us|M'cted  works,  is  well  known,  and 
althuuirh  the  odious  jurisdiction  of  the  Star-Chamber 
was  abolished,  the  Parliament  long  continued  its  restric- 
tions, so  that  it  is  only  from  the  year  1694  that  liberty 
of  the  press  can  be  truly  said  to  have  existed  in  this 
country.  The  cruel  treatment  which  Prynne  endured 
reminds  us  that  the  age  of  barbarism  has  not  long  passed 
away,  ami  the  buruiug  of  political  works  by  the  hands  of 
the  hangman  baa  been  |>erfonned  within  the  memory 
of  those  living. 

The  various  univeraifies  of  Europe  seem  first  to  have 
taken  uiwn  themselves  the  right  of  the  censorship,  and 
thev  obliged  the  booksellers  to  keep  suspended  a  list  of 
pennitted  works,  with  their  prices,  llecknian  considers 
that  the  first  example  of  a  direct  appointment  of  a  cen- 
sorship, is  to  be  found  in  the  mandate  of  Herlhold, 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  148C,  in  which  he  forbids  the 
translation  or  publication  of  any  work  in  the  mother 
tongue,  until  it  has  been  ap|)roved  of  by  four  doctors, 
under  pain  of  fine,  excommunication,  and  forfeiture  of 
books,  .\lthough  the  University  of  Paris  had,  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  exercised  an  irregular  and  very 
arbitrary  control  over  the  booksellers,  yet  a  regular 
censorship  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  established  before 
1629.  As  one  of  the  necessary  results  of  their  acknow- 
ledged claims  to  infallibility,  the  popes  claimed  the  cen- 
sorship of  books.  When  manuscripts  were  scarce,  and 
little  read  by  the  laity,  and,  when  written  by  the  clergy, 
usually  referred  to  their  superiors  lor  approval  and  cor- 
rection, they  contented  themselves  with  mere  recom- 
mendations ;  but  when  the  spread  of  knowledge  be- 
gan to  menace  their  supremacy,  absolute  prohibitions, 
•nd  the  terrors  of  excommunication,  were  resorted  to. 
Hence  originated  the  celebrated  Erpurgatorif  Index, 
or  list  of  prohibited  books,  which  embraces  such  a  host 
of  learned  authors  and  illustrious  men,  that  inclusion  in 
it  cannot  be  considered  dishonourable  :  among  these  are 
Linnaeus,  Adam  Smith,  and  Koberfson.  "The  I'otincil 
of  Trent  and  the  .'ijianish  Inquisition,"  says  Milton,  "en- 
gendering together,  brought  forth,  or  pcrfccte<i,  those  catn- 
logurs  or  rxpurging  indexes,  that  ruke  through  the  entniilis 
of  many  a  guo<l  old  author,  nith  a  viulation  worse  than  any 
that  could  lie  offered  to  his  tomb."  lie  adds,  "To  fill  up 
t)v  •.  .  .^  r-.  of  eiicroitchnK'nt,  the  last  invention  was  to 
1  :  IK)  lK>.ik,  |ianiphlvt,  or  |iap<r,  should  he  printed, 

(:,  ■  t'-r  had  beiiueathcd  them  the  keys  of  the  Press, 

a,<  wril  as  of  i'aradise,)  unleM  it  wt-rc  appro%-ed  and  licenct 
under  the   hands  of  two  or  three  glutton   frinra." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  first  index  was  issued  in 
1548,  or  some  years  later.  In  one  published  by  Clement 
the  Eighth,  in  1395,  there  is  the  extraordinary  decree, 
that  all  Catholic  books  published  since  1515,  (just  before 
Luther  commenced  his  denunciations,)  should  not  only 
be  corrected  by  retrenchment  of  eirors,  but  by  the  ad- 
dition of  whatever  may  seem  necessary  to  the  censors. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ext4-nt  of  the  supply  of  books 
at  different  epochs  furnishes  us  with  some  idea  of  the 
condition  of  literature  at  those  periods.  The  abundance 
of  books  among  the  ancients  was  not  so  great  as  at  first 
sight  would  ap))ear.  The  cumbrous  form  of  the  volu- 
men,  or  roll,  obliged  them  to  publish  their  works  in 
detached  parts;  not  exceeding,  probablv,  in  quantity  of 
matter,  serenty  or  eighty  of  our  pages.  Horace  pub- 
lished at  a  time  but  one  book  of  Odn,  Jipullet,  or 
Satirtti  Virgil  but  one  book  of  the  Geor/fict ;  Ovid, 
one  or  two  of  hit  Metamnrphoiei ;  and  .^Iartial  but  one 
book  of  lipigrapit:  so  that,  as  obs«rvcd  by  Peignot,  the 


700,000  volumes,  said  to  have  been  amas.sed  at  Alexan- 
dria, may  have  resulted  from  the  labours  of  GOOO  or 
7000  authors,  and  perhaps  the  whole  did  not  more  than 
equal  30,000  or  40,000  of  the  folios  of  our  own  day 
The  fecundity  of  the  old  authors  in  these  small  volumes 
was,  however,  astonishing:  niany  left  from  150  to  200, 
or  eveu  from  400  to  500.  Pliny  the  Elder,  though  cut 
short  during  his  literary  career,  had  yet  written  400 
volumes.  Origen  tells  us  of  a  certain  Didymus,  of 
.'Mexandria,  who  composed,  in  the  time  of  Ca-sar,  COOO 
of  these  volumes,  but  Seneca  says  the  number  was  only 
4000. 

The  collection  of  books  into  ])ublic  lihraries  has 
always  proved  of  vast  benefit  to  the  cause  of  literature, 
and  is  a  task  only  to  be  accomplished  by  the  powerful 
or  wealthy.  The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  had  libra- 
ries cotemporarily  with  the  Trojan  war,  and  one  was 
founded  at  Athens  by  Pisistratus,  long  prior  to  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  who,  Strabo  says,  was  the  first  (Jreek  who 
formed  a  library.  The  libraries  of  Alexandria  have  en- 
joyed a  far-spread  reputation ;  that  founded  by  the 
Ptolemies  was  accidentally  destroyed.  Antony  present- 
ing to  Cleopatra  the  library  of  Eunienes,  king  of  J'er- 
garaos,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  collection, 
which,  at  the  period  of  its  destruction  by  the  Saracens 
in  642,  amounted  to  700,000  volumes. '  The  Itomans, 
although  they  ultimately  possessed  some  magnificent 
collections,  did  not  establish  any  public  library  until  the 
time  of  Augustus,  who  committed  that  charge  to  I'ollio. 
Others  were  added  by  the  various  emperors,  so  that  in 
the  time  of  Constantinc  they  were  twenty-nine.  One 
of  the  most  magnificent  was  the  IJlpian,  founded  bv  Tra- 
jan. Students  were  lodged  and  mainiained  there  at  the 
emperor's  expense,  in  a  most  princely  manner,  their 
education  superintended,  and  their  access  to  the  stores 
of  knowled;,'e  facilitated.  Many  private  citizens  had 
considerable  libraries.  Tyrannion,  in  the  time  of  Sylla, 
possessed  3000  volumes;  Epaphrodotus,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, 30,000.  Sammonicus  Tercmus  bequeathed  to  the 
Emperor  Gordian  a  library  of  60,000  volumes.     These 


f)rivatc  libraries  were  not  always  accuniulaied  from  a 
ovc  of  literature,  and  Seneca  complains  of  the  vanity 
of   the   age,  in  furnishing  the    banqueting  rooms   with 


books  out  of  the  mere  spirit  of  profusion ;  they  were 
also  to  be  found  in  the  baths,  and  in  the  offices  of  the 
clients,  and  the  wailing  rooms  of  guests,  to  fill  up  odd 
hours.  The  libraries  were  often  arranged  with  great 
taste,  and  even  m.ignificence.  Cicero,  who  was  an  en- 
thusiastic bibliopolist,  in  a  letter  to  Pomponius  Atti- 
eus,  speaks  with  rapture  of  the  elegant  manner  in  which 
his  books  had  been  arranged  by  the  accomplished  Tyro 
at  Tusculum.  Pollio  introduced  the  practice  of  orna- 
menting the  shelves  with  the  busts  of  learned  men,  by 
placing  in  his  library  the  statue  of  his  cotemporary 
Varro.  The  press  containing  an  author's  works  was 
often  also  ornamented  by  a  small  brass  figure  or  plais- 
tcr  bust. 

How  little  of  these  accumulated  treasures  has  been 
destined  to  reach  our  times  !  and  yet,  when  we  consider 
the  infinity  of  impeding  causes  that  have  prevailed,  we 
must  agree  with  Gibbon,  that  after  "  the  lapse  of  ages, 
the  waste  of  ignorance,  and  the  calamities  of  war,  our 
treasures  rather  than  our  losses  are  the  objects  of  sur- 
prise." The  ravages  of  the  barbarians  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  in  their  descent  upon  the  south  of 
Europe,  sacrificed  literary  equally  with  grosser  trca» 
sures ;  and  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  the  early 
monks,  so  far  from  pennitling  them  to  endeavour  to 
avert  the  flood  of  destruction,  too  often  led  them  to 
assist  its  progress.  The  destruction  of  the  Alexandrine 
Library,  following  in  the  seventh  century,  the  whole 
civilized  world,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  focus  of 
enlightenment  at  Constantinople,  became  involved  in 
the  chaotic  confusion  and  deplorable  ignorance  of  the 
justly  termed  dark  agei.     In  the  sixth  century,  how- 
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ever,  "oino  of  the  nortliem  nfttions  heconiine  convcrtod 
to  Christianity,  "omu  trnn<iuillity  was  restored,  while 
some  few  of  the  Gothic  kinps  were  attached  to  literature 
and  the  love  of  i)eace.  The  eighth  century,  say»  Henry, 
McniK  for  Europe  generally  to  hare  Iwcn  the  darkest 
period  of  that  night  which  followed  the  destniction  of 
tlie  Koman  empire.  The  irruption  of  the  Lombards 
into  Italy,  and  of  the  Saracens  into  France  and  Spain, 
toRethor  with  the  frivolous  nature  of  the  studies  fol- 
lowed by  the  clerpy,  must  have  mainly  contributed  to 
this.  Charlemagne,  in  his  noble  labours  for  the  revival 
of  learning  among  his  subjects,  had  to  seek  his  teachers 
far  and  wide.  From  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, savs  Robertson,  the  state  of  Furope  was  such,  that 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  most  eminent  station 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  Many  of  the  clergy  did 
not  und.rstand  the  Breviary  they  were  compelled  to 
recite;  and  even  dignified  ecclesiastics  were  not  always 
able  to  subscribe  the  canons  they  had  assisted  in  pro- 
mulgating. The  signatures  of  even  kings  and  nobUs 
were  often  denoted  by  a  cross,  from  inability  to  write, 
whence  the  phrase,  signing,  instead  of  subscribing  a 
document. 

A  great  scarcity  of  books  was  both  the  cause  and  con- 
sequence of  this  s'tate  of  things.     The  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  the  Saracens,  in  the  seventh  century,  effectually  pre- 
vented the  export  of  papyrus,  and  therefore,  until  the 
discovery   of  linen  paper,  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century,    the    expensive   substance   parchment    was  the 
only  material,  and  that  frequently  not  to  be  obtained  at 
any   price.     Wnrton  has  collected   many  curious  facts 
concerning  the  prices  and  rarity  of  books  at  this  epoch, 
and  we  regret  we  cannot  enter  into  his  details.     Even 
the  papal  library,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  was 
so  badlv  furnished  with  books,  that  the  Pope  requested 
Sanctamund  to  assist  in  supplying  his  deficiencies  from 
the  remotest  parts  of  Germany.     The  Abbot  of  (}em- 
blours,  having,  with  immense  labour  and  expense,  col- 
lected a  hundred  voUnnes  on  theological,  and  fifty  upon 
profane   subjects,    considered   he   had   indeed  formed  a 
splendid  library.     King  John  of  France,  at  his  death, 
left  eight  or  ten  volumes  as  a  foundation  for  a  royal 
library.     It  is  true,  observes  IlalLim,  that  under  some 
religious    superiors,   as    Wethamstede    of    St.    Alban  s, 
much  industry  prevailed  ;  but  this  depended  much  upon 
the    character  of  these  superiors ;    and    the    ignorance 
and  jollity  prevailing  at  Bolton  Abbey  were  far  more 
the  order  of  the  day  than  the  cultivation  of  the  letters 
at  St.  Alban's;    wii'ile  the  majority  of  the  transcriptions 
consisted    of    mere    monkish    trash.      Several    monas- 
teries  h.vl   but  one    Mi'<sal,   and   in    the   tenth   century 
the   same  copy  of  the   Bible  and  Book  of  Offices  served 
more  than  one  religious  house.      Lupus,  abbot   of  Fer- 
riers,  declares  that  throughout  France  a  complete  copy 
of  Cicero  or   Quintilian   did   not  exist.      Private  indivi- 
duals seldom  possessed  any  books  at  all,  and  we  read  of 
a  Countess  of  .\njou  bartering  two  hundred  sheep,  five 
quarte-s  of  wheat,  and  as  much  oats  and  millet,  for  a 
Book  of  Homilies.     Even  as  l.ite  as  1471,  when  Louis  the 
Eleventh  wished  to  borrow  the  works  of  Kasis  from  the 
Library  of  Physicians  at  Paris,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
a  large'  quantity  of  plate,  and  to  procure  the  signature 
of  a  nobleman,  agreeing  to  a  forfeit,  as  a  pledge   for   its 
security.    When  our  Henry  the  Fitth  died,  several  books 
he  had'  borrowed  were  only  restored  after  the  claims  of 
the  owners  were  carefully  examined  into.     'ITie  present 
of  a  book  to  a  monastery  was  considered  so  acceptable 
an  offering,  as  to  entail  a  remission  of  a  portion  of  sin ; 
while  terrible  anathemata  were  fulminated  against  those 
who   alienated  a  book  presented  to  a  religious  house. 
\Vlien  a  book  was  purchased,  persons  of  character  and 
consequence    witnessed  the   contract,  and   when  it  was 
bequeathed,  restrictions  and  limitations  usually  accom- 
panied the  donation. 
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r.  H  O  T I  U  S. 
III. 
The  great  Gu»t«vu»  was  about  to  exhibit  to  Sweden 
and  to  the  world  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  held 
(irotius,  when  he  wa»  unhapnily  shin  in  battle,  on  tho 
Gth  of  November,  IC32.  The  High  Chanollor  of 
Sweden,  however,  who  governed  tho  kingdom  during 
tho  minority  of  Queen  Christina,  followed  out  the  in- 
tentions of  the  late  king,  giving  to  (Jrotius  the  most 
important  office  he  could  have  assigned  to  him,  by 
appointing  him  Councillor  to  Queen  Christina,  and  her 
ambassador  at  the  Court  of  France.  The  affairs  of 
Sweden  were  at  this  time  in  a  precarious  posture ;  but 
the  skill,  capacity,  and  address  of  the  High  Chancellor 
were  fully  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  by  his  meant 
Sweden  preserved  almost  as  much  authority  as  she 
enjoyed  during  the  life-time  of  (Justavus.  At  this 
p«Tiod  an  important  resource  of  the  Swedes  and  their 
allies  lay  in  the  protection  of  France,  and  to  (Jroliua 
was  entrusted  the  delicate  office  of  promoting  and 
strengthening  that  union.  It  was  on  the  2nd  of  .March, 
1635,  that  Grotius  m.ide  his  public  entry  into  Paris  in 
the  character  of  Ambassador  to  the  Queen  of  Sweden. 
He  was  received  with  the  customary  honours,  and  in 
an  audience  with  Louis  XIII.  he  was  assured  by  that 
monarch  that  Sweden  could  not  have  sent  into  France  a 
minister  more  agreeable  to  him. 

In  his  conduct  as  ambassador,  Grotius  exhibited  pru- 
dence, activity,  moderation,  and  firmness,  so  as  to  secure 
not  only  the  friendship  of  the  King  of  France,  but  the 
unqualified  approbation  of  Oxenstiern,  the  High  Chaii- 
cellor  of  Sweden.  Cardinal  Richelieu  indeed  was  vari- 
able in  his  conduct  towards  him,  delayed  the  payment 
of  subsidies  granted  to  Sweden,  or  made  deductions 
from  them ;  and  endeavoured  to  depart  from  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  in  every  way.  Grotius,  however,  was 
always  true  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  neither 
blandishments  nor  assumed  dignity  on  the  part  of  the 
cardinal  and  his  agents  could  induce  him  to  depart  from 
his  integrity.  Thus  he  became  odious  to  the  French 
ministrv,  and  a  party  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  removal. 
But  Oxenstiern  knew  that  the  cardin.il's  enmity  arose 
from  the  real  displayed  by  Grotius  for  the  service  of 
the  queen  his  mistress,  and  would  not  therefore  consent 
to  his  recall.  (Jrotius  displayed  such  extreme  tenacity 
of  the  dignity  of  Sweden,  that  he  was  often  embroiled 
with  the  ambassadors  of  other  lands.  He  even  insisted 
on  taking  precedence  of  the  English,  in  consideration 
of  Sweden  being  "the  most  ancient  and  extensive  kiiig- 
dom  in  Christendom."  The  position  in  which  Grotius 
stood  with  respect  to  the  miniftry  of  France  may  be 
judged  of  by  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to 
Oxenstiern.  "  I  am  persuaded,"  he  says,  "  that  they 
would  Rla.lly  see  me  gone,  because  I  absolutely  rvfuse  the 
presents  thev  offer  me  ;  and  suffer  not  myself  to  lie  led  by 
them  like  tlie  other  amlxissadors.  Fj>r  this  nauwn  they 
put  me  in  such  a  situation  that  1  must  either  sacrifice  the 
dignity  of  tho  kingdom,  or  expose  myself  to  bo  hated.  I 
will  never  do  anything  against  the  honour  of  Sweden  ;  and 
I  will  shun,  as  much  as  1  can,  what  may  render  me  odious. 
Whatever  I  may  do  on  such  critical  occasions  1  shall  be 
censured ;  but  I  rely  on  the  testimony  of  •  good  con- 
science** 

While  Grotius  was  thus  embroiled  with  the  ministry 
and  with  the  other  ambassadors,  he  still  continued  on 
friendly  terms  with  Louis  XIH.  He  frequently  visiU-d 
him,  and  was  always  well  received.  The  Prince  of 
Conde  also  testified'  his  esteem  for  Grotius,  as  did  the 
most  learned  and  eminent  men  of  every  communion. 
He  also  enjoved  the  confidence  of  the  queen  his  mis- 
tress ;  but  she  unadvisedly  sent  a  mere  adventmer. 
named  Cerisante,  with  instructions  for  Grotius;  and 
this  man,  tiking  upon  himself  an  assumption  of  dignity, 
and  acting  in  France  so  as  to  detract  from  the  honour 
of  the  Swedes,  and  to  lower  the  estimation  m  whicn 
their  araba.«sador  was  held.  Grotius  became  disgusted 
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with  h'u  office,  and  applied  to  the  queen  for  hi*  recall. 
In  a  letl<T  to  hi»  brother  he  »ay»,  "  1  hnvo  come  to  tho 
ace  at  which  luan/  wise  men  hare  voluntarily  ruuounccd 
plaoea  of  honour.  I  love  <^uiet,  and  wuuM  lio  clail  to 
derola  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  the  service  of  Go<I  and 
of  posterity.  If  I  hml  not  •ome  liopo  of  contributing  to  the 
general  peace  I  aliouM  huvc  retired  before  now."  Tlie 
QuecD  of  Sweden  grantoil  the  request  of  Grotius,  and 
wrote  of  him  to  the  French  queen  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise,  saying  that  she  would  never  forget  his 
great  »cr\-ico«. 

On  retiring  to  private  life,  Grotius  went  to  Holland. 
He  was  extremely  well  received  at  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Hamburgh, 
Lubec,  Wismar,  Coimar,  and  Stockholm.  Queen 
Christina  repaired  thither  from  Upsal  to  meet  him,  and 
gave  him  several  .ludiences.  She  was  lavish  in  her  ex- 
pressions of  rejrard,  and  in  her  promises  ;  but  as  Grotius 
found  the  fultilaient  of  them  to  be  a  m.ttter  of  doubt, 
and  also  that  he  was  regarded  with  consi<lerable  jealousy 
by  persons  at  court,  he  asked  permission  to  leave 
Sweden.  The  queen,  reluctant  to  lose  so  bright  an 
ornament  to  her  court,  refused  several  times  to  grant 
him  his  dismission,  and  signified  to  him  that  if  he  would 
continue  in  her  service  in  quality  of  councillor  of  state, 
and  bring  his  family  to  Sweden,  he  should  have  no 
occasion  to  repent  it ;  but  he  excused  himself  on  account 
of  his  own  health,  which  was  bepinning  to  decline,  and 
also  on  that  of  liis  wife,  who  could  not  bear  the  cold  air 
of  the  kingdom.  He  therefore  requested  a  passport  ; 
but  there  was  so  much  difficulty  in  obtaininpr  it  that  he 
actually  departed  without  one,  and  had  arrived  at  a  sea- 
port about  two  leagues  distant  in  order  to  embark  for 
Lubec,  when  the  queen's  messengers  overtook  him, 
with  a  request  from  her  majestv  that  she  might  see  him 
once  more,  otherwise  she  should  think  thai  he  was  dis- 
pleased with  her.  Compelled  thus  to  return,  Grotius 
explained  his  reasons  to  the  queen  more  fully,  who  at 
length  seemed  satisfied  with  them,  and  made  him  a  pre- 
sent in  money  amounting  to  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand 
Swedish  imperials,  of  the  value  of  about  ten  thousand 
French  crowns.  She  added  to  the  present  some  plate, 
the  finishing  of  which  had,  she  told  him,  been  the  only 
cause  of  the  delay  in  granting  his  passport.  It  was 
afterwards  issued,  and  the  queen  appointed  a  vessel  to 
convey  him  to  Lubcc. 

The  vessel,  in  which  he  embarked  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1G43,  had  scarcely  sailed  for  Lubec  when  it  was 
overt.-iken  by  a  violent  storm,  and  obliged  on  the  17th 
of  that  month  to  put  in  fourteen  miles  from  Uantzii'k. 
Orotius  set  out  in  an  open  wagon  for  Lubec,  and 
arrived  at  Rostock  very  ill,  on  the  2Gth  of  August.  He 
waa  quite  unknown  in  this  place ;  where  he  found  him- 
self so  much  debilitated  as  to  require  the  aid  of  a  phy- 
sician. On  a  first  interview  his  medical  attendant  told 
him  that  his  indisposition  proceeded  from  weakness  and 
fatigue,  and  that  with  rest  and  some  restoratives  he 
might  recover ;  but  on  the  day  following  he  changed 
hi*  opinion.  Perceiving  that  the  weakness  of  his 
patient  increased,  with  a  cold  sweat,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  an  exhau<tion  of  nature,  he  announced  that  his 
end  wa«  near,  (irotius  then  requested  the  attendance 
of  a  clergyman.  John  Quistorpius  was  brought  to  him, 
who  in  a  letter  to  Calovius  gives  the  following  particu- 
lar* of  ih<'  Imi  moment*  of  (Jrotim. 
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arrival  in  thia  town,  that  is  on  the  10th  August,  O.S.,  he 
sent  for  me  at  nine  at  night.  I  went  and  foumi  him  ahnost 
at  tho  iioint  of  death.  I  »aid  Uieru  whs  notliiii),'  1  desirwl 
more  thiui  to  have  seen  him  in  health,  that  1  might  have 
the  plfjisure  of  his  conversiition.  lie  answered,  (mh\  liad 
ordered  it  otlicrwise.  1  desired  him  to  preiMire  himself  for 
a  happier  life,  to  acknowledge  he  was  a  Biniier,  and  to  re- 
pent of  his  faults  ;  and  haii]ieiiing  to  mention  tli"  i.nl.ii -.t, 
who  acknowledged  that  he  was  a  sinner,  and  ii  s 

mercy,  he  answered,  "/oia  Ma<;>«A/iVon."     I\\.  1 

told  him  that  he  must  have  recourse  to  Jesus  Christ,  with- 
out whom  there  is  no  Kdvatiun.  He  replied,  "I phee  all 
m)i  hope  in  Jesus  Christ."  I  began  to  rej>eat  aloud  in 
German  the  prayer  which  begins  "Jlerr  Jau;"  he  ful- 
loweil  me  in  a  very  low  voice  with  his  hands  clasped. 
When  I  ha'l  done,  1  asked  him  if  ho  understood  me.  lie 
answered,  "/  undertland  yuu  rery  well."  1  continued  to 
repeat  to  him  those  paaiages  of  the  Word  of  GckI  whleli  are 
commonly  offered  to  the  reineiiihrance  of  dying  pei-sons; 
and  asking'  him  if  he  understood  nie,  he  answered,  "I  henni 
yomr  tvice,  but  did  not  understand  what  you  said."  These 
were  his  last  words  :  soon  afterwards  he  expired,  just  at 
midnight.     His  body  waa  delivered  to  the  physicians. 

Tho  remains  of  (irotius  were  afterwards  carried  to 
Delft,  and  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors. 

(iueen  Christina  wrote  a  letter  of  condolence  to  tho 
widow  of  Grotius,  and  made  a  request  to  her  to  procure 
her  all  the  manuscripts  of  this  learned  man,  whose 
works  had  given  her  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Speaking  of  the  person  of  (Jrotiua,  Ilurigny  describes 
him  as  a  strong  and  well-built  man,  though  not  tall. 
He  had  a  good  complexion,  an  aquiline  nose,  sparkling 
eyes,  and  a  serene  and  smiling  countenance. 

The  high  character  of  Grotius  as  a  literary  man,  may 
in  some  measure  be  gathered  from  our  brief  sketch  ; 
and  if  we  have  not  dwelt  on  the  apparent  inconsistencies 
ill  his  religious  career,  it  is  because  we  feel  the  subject  to 
be  a  painful  one,  and  because  we  believe  that  his  motives 
were  good,  though  mistaken.  The  design  wliich  he  had 
formed  of  reconciling  all  tho  different  parties  which 
divide  Christendom,  made  it  a  matter  of  necessity  with 
him  to  got  the  Church  of  Rome  on  his  side,  and  in  so 
doing  he  went  so  far  as  grievously  to  offend  the  Re- 
formed Church.  But  he  was  evidently  deceived  by  the 
flatteries  of  Romanists,  and  while  he  thought  he  waa 
making  great  advances  in  tho  cause  of  general  peace 
and  union,  he  was  giving  them  strong  hopes  of  his  con- 
version to  their  particular  belief.  In  one  of  his  letters 
to  his  brother  he  said,  "  I  have  received  a  visit  from 
some  Catholic  Councillors  of  State,  and  Codurus,  a  clergy- 
man, who  expect  the  coalition  will  quickly  take  place,  and 
pay  great  regard  to  my  opinion.  May  the  God  of  peace 
direct  the  whole  to  the  advancement  of  truth  and  piety  !" 
But  we  find  the  learned  Jesuit,  Father  I'etJiu,  talking, 
not  of  the  general  coalition,  but  of  Grotius's  conversion. 
"  I  do  not  think  him  far  from  l>ecoining  a  Catholic,"  says 
I'etau,  "after  the  example  of  Ilolstenius.  I  shall  neglect 
nothing  in  my  power  to  reconcile  him  to  Christ,  and  put 
him  in  the  way  of  salvation." 

According  to  tho  prediction  of  Ruarus,  Grotius 
eventually  reaped  no  other  fruit  of  religious  controversy 
than  the  hatred  of  the  parties  he  was  attempting  to 
reconcile.  Burigny  justly  says  that  to  hope  for  success 
in  such  a  project  as  that  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
Grotius,  one  must  suppose  in  all  men  a  sincere  love  of 
truth,  and  a  readiness  to  renounce  their  prejudices ;  in 
fact,  wc  must  endow  them  with  good  understandings 
and  upright  hearts. 
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THE  MANOR  PALACE,  YORK. 


Os  tlie  dissolution  of  St.  Mary'g  Abbey,  as  noticed  in  a 
formor  article,  it  was  dismantled,  and  by  order  of  Henry 
the  Eipflith  a  palace  was  built  out  of  its  ruins,  the  name 
of  which  was  changed  to  the  King's  Manor,  in  order, 
say  the  historians  of  the  city,  "  that  the  very  name  and 
memory  of  the  abbeyjmight  be  lostjfor  ever.'  The  king 
having  established  a  council  at  York  for  tho  purpose 
of  maintaining  order  in  the  northern  counties,  tho 
manor  was  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the  lords 
president.  In  1541  King  Henry  visited  York,  and 
remained  there  twelve  days,  during  which  time  the 
Manor  House  w.is  probably  his  place  of  residence. 

James  the  First,  on  his  journey  to  London  to  take 
possession  of  tho  crown  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
arrived  at  York  on  tho  16th  of  April,  1G03.  He 
resided  at  the  Manor,  and  was  entertained  with  great 
splendour  by  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation.  His 
majesty  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  honours  paid  him, 
that,  at  a  public  dinner  given  him  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  citizens,  he  expressed  himself  much  in  favour  of  "the 
city,  seemed  concerned  that  their  river  was  in  so  bad  a 
condition,  and  said  it  should  be  made  more  navigable, 
and  he  himself  would  come  and  be  a  burgess  amongst 
them.  He  also  ordered  the  Manor  House  to  be  repaired, 
and  converted  into  a  royal  palace,  intending  to  use  it  as 
such  upon  his  journeys  to  and  from  Scotland.  There 
are  still  many  testimonials  of  the  prince's  design,  in 
arms  and  other  decorations  about  the  several  portals  of 
the  building.  It  was  still,  however,  used  as  tho  resi- 
dence of  the  Lords  President  of  the  North,  «s  long  as 
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that  oflSco  continued.  The  lords  of  the  council  met  his 
majesty  at  York,  and  the  state  and  dignity  which  he 
here  took  upon  him  formed  quite  a  contrast  to  the  com- 
paratively rude  habits  of  the  Scottish  kings.  His 
majesty  visited  York  again  in  1G17,  when  the  Manor 
Palace  became  the  scene  of  regal  pomp  and  court  fes- 
tivities. 

In  1 633  Charles  the  First  paid  his  first  visit  to  York, 
while  on  his  way  to  Scotland.  Previous  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  between  him  and  his  parliament,  the  king 
sumnioued  a  great  coinicil  of  the  peers,  to  be  held  in 
York,  and  subsequently,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1641,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Manor  Palace. 
Here  he  was  attended  by  upwards  of  forty  peers  of  the 
first  rank,  and  the  coimty  levied  a  corps  of  six  hundred 
men,  who  acted  as  his  body  g\iard.  This  court,  which 
was  very  splendid,  was  not  however  constantly  held  at 
the  Manor,  but  for  a  part  of  the  time  at  Sir  Arthur 
Ingram's  house  in  the  minster  yard.  The  Ejirl  of 
Strafford,  as  lord  president  of  the  north,  also  resided  in 
the  Manor  Palace. 

During  the  civil  war  the  Manor  was  materi.illy 
damaged.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1644,  the  Earl  of 
Manchester's  forces  having  undermined  St.  Mary  8 
tower.  Colonel  Craj-ford,  a  Scotchman,  sprung  the  mine 
with  such  effect  that  the  tower  was  demolished,  and  a 
number  of  persons  buried  in  the  ruins.  After  this  he 
made  a  breach  in  the  wall  in  Mary  Gate,  which  being 
practicable  was  entered  by  the  rebels,  who  scaled  several 
other  walls,  and  took  possession  of  the  Manor.     It  hap- 
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yenti  to  be  Trinity  Sun<lay,  nnd  mo»t  of  the  royalist 
rommandors  wen-  at  ilii'  latlip.lrnl ;  the  ri'imblicans, 
however,  who  mtnwI   in   tti.    i  nt  nrmy,  thouKht 

U»i4  a  good  opportmiily  lor    n  u-  attack,  dceiiiinjf 

th«t  the  Lor.iV  day  was  the  best  time  for  doing,  wliat 
they  dcuoiniiiMcd,  the  lA)rd'»  work.  Their  triumph, 
however,  did  not  on  this  occasion  last  long.  The  explo- 
»ion  of  the  mine  alarmed  the  royal  officers,  who  rushed 
to  their  post*,  and  a  party  of  the  garrison  having  got 
out  by  a  priv.Ate  sally-port  in  the  city  walls,  entered  the 
Manor,  and  cut  off  the  only  way  the  enemy  had  to 
rctre.M.  A  smart  rencounter  took  place  on  the  bowling- 
green,  but  the  rebels  having  fifty  of  their  number  killed, 
the  rest  (about  two  hundred  and  fifty)  threw  down  their 
anns  and  submitted. 

Cromwell  visited  York  but  once  on  his  way  to  Scot- 
land, and  it  does  not  appear  whether  he  resided  at  the 
Manor. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  the  city  forfeited 
the  good  character  for  loyalty  that  it  had  acquired 
during  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  and  there  were 
continual  bickerings  betwe<>n  the  court  and  the  munici- 
|>ality.  The  kinjr  appointed  a  governor  of  York,  and 
the  Manor  House  was  the  residence  of  that  officer. 
lA)rd  Fretchville.  baron  of  SUively,  wjis  first  appointed, 
and  after  his  death  Sir  John  Keresby  succcided  him; 
he  was  the  la5t  governor  of  York,  and  the  Manor  Palace 
docs  not  seem  to  have  accommodated  any  public  charac- 
ter since  that  period. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  Second  a  large  room  in  the 
palace  was  fitted  up  and  used  as  a  jiopish  chapel,  where 
mn«s  was  celebralcd  openly ;  but  on  the  landing  of 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  in  1G88,  the  enraged  populace 
resorted  to  this  as  well  as  to  other  Itoman  Catholic 
chapels:  "Thevtore  away  all  the  pictures  and  images 
tlicy  met  with,  threw  down  the  altars ;  and  after  stealing 
the'  lOToks  und  vwtmentij  of  the  priests,  cxliibited  them  in 
difTcrcnt  i>arts  of  the  city,  through  the  day  :  in  the  evening 
they  publicly  burnt  them*." 

About  the  year  1G9G  the  king's  mint  was  erected  in 
the  .Manor,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
coin,  bearing  the  letter  \  for  York,  under  the  head  of 
the  king,  was  struck.  At  a  later  period  the  room  used 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  was  converted  into  an 
assembly  room  for  the  use  of  the  city ;  and  still  later  it 
was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  York  Diocesan  Society 
or  National  School. 

After  the  Revolution  the  Abbey  or  Manor  was  granted 
on  lease  from  the  crown  to  different  persons,  until  it 
puted  into  the  Grantham  family,  with  whom  it  still 
remains. 

For  the  above  historical  details  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Thoma*  Allen's  History  of  the  Counl§  of  York, 
as  also  to  .Mr.  Hargrove's  history  rfthe  City.  The 
following  concise  description  of  this  once  regal  dwelling 
is  from  the  same  authorities 

An  old  archway,  once  the  entrance  to  St.  Mary's 
Abbey  from  Hootham,  opens  into  a  court-yard,  to  the 
right  of  which  is  a  stone  wall,  built  probably  prior  to 
Um  ab»iiration  of  James  the  Second,  and  having  in  it 
reoewet  enriched  with  arabesque  work,  and  apparently 
designed  for  image*.  A  part  of  the  palace  on  one  side 
of  this  wall  is  occupied  as  a  private  residence,  and  does 
not  preK'iit  til  the  obser^'er  any  characteristic  of  its 
former  i:  The  principal  entrance  to  the  other 

part  of  : ng,  however,  is  extremely  interesting; 

It  displays  over  the  doorway  the  royal  arms,  supported 
by  carved  column*,  bearing  various  devices,  with  the 
initials  I.  It.  near  the  bottom,  and  surmounted  with  a 
crown.  A  short  )>ass«ge  leads  to  the  inner  court,  now- 
divided  into  two ;  and  at  this  end  of  the  pass,ige  the 
doorway  is  likewise  ornamented  with  carved  figures  of 
justice,  and  other  emblematicai  devices. 

The  first  of  the  inner  courts  contains  merely  the 
modem  entrances  to  two  dwellings  before  referred  to, 

*  H4sa*tf>t°t  //(Wvry  »f  Ikt  Cilf  of  l'»rk. 


but  in  the  second  court  are  two  ancient  grand  entrances 
into  till'  palace.  One  of  them  was  formerly  the  entrance 
to  tlie  council  chamber.  Over  the  old  doorway  still 
remain  tlie  arms  and  the  several  quarterings  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Tliomas,  carl  of  Stratford,  finely  carved  in  stone, 
and  placed  there  when  that  nobleman  resided  at  the 
Manor,  as  lord  president  of  the  north.  One  article  of 
accusation  against  this  earl,  who  was  beheaded  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  related  to  that  coat  of  arms, 
stating,  "  he  had  the  arrogance  to  put  up  his  own  arms 
in  one  of  the  king's  palaces." 

This  other  entrance  seems  to  have  opened  into  a  large 
hall  or  vestibule,  whence  a  second  door  led  to  a  broad 
and  handsome  flight  of  stone  steps,  part  of  which  yet 
remains.  The  stair-case  conduces  to  the  council-cham- 
ber, a  spacious,  lofty,  and  comfortable  apartment,  occu- 
pied, at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hargrove's  description,  as  a 
school-room.  In  an  adjoining  passage  is  a  curious 
carved  moulding  on  the  wall,  near  the  ceiling,  in  which 
is  represented  a  dancing  bear  and  several  other  grotesque 
figures. 

To  the  door-wav  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court- 
1  yard  the  ascent  is  by  a  large  fliglit  of  stone  steps  out  of 
the  court,  and  over  the  door  are  the  roval  arms,  in  fine 
preservation,  with  the  initials  C.  R.  This  door,  which 
is  now  blocked  up,  opened  into  a  noble  apartment,  which 
some  suppose  to  have  been  the  bonquotting-room,  but 
where  tradition  stat<^'s  several  of  the  parliaments  held 
-at  York  to  have  been  assembled.  Formerly  there  was  a 
communication  between  this  apartment  and  the  council- 
chamber,  now  occupied  as  work-shops.  Beneath  the 
reputed  banquctting-room  was  the  spacious  kitchen,  of 
which  the  immense  fire-place  and  chimney  yet  remain. 

I  DESIRE  for  my  friend  the  son  who  has  never  withstood 
his  motlicr's  tears. — Lacketeli.e. 


Whbk  young  persons  who  have  been  religiously  educated 
become  depraved  in  their  moral  feelings  and  licentious  in 
their  conduct,  the  vitiation  of  the  iiniiginatiiin  and  of  the 
social  affections  tends  to  obscure  that  internal  eviiience  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  which,  to  a  mind  not  dcj)raved,  or 
perverted,  is  alone  suthcient  to  coniniand  lieliof.  And  as 
the  injunctions  of  the  liible,  and  its  awful  sanctions,  are  the 
prinvijMil  restraints  ujoth  the  passions,  there  is  a  strong 
motive  for  wishing  to  invalidate  its  authority :  this  motive 
may  so  fur  divert  the  attention  from  the  direct  evidence  of 
revelation,  and  so  fix  it  upon  objections  and  difficulties, 
that,  ot  KiiL'th,  a  very  sincere  kind  of  infidelity  may  \to 
j)roduccd,  wliich  may  continue  to  iufiituute  the  understand- 
ing to  the  lost  moment  of  life.— £itmtnti  of  Thought, 

CHINESE    CRATITLDE. 

An  Knglish  merchant,  of  the  name  of  C ,  resided  innny 

yeai-s  at  Canton  and  Alacao,  whire  a  sudden  reverse  of  for- 
tune reduced  him  from  a  state  of  affluence  to  the  greatest 
necessity.  A  Chinese  nierclmnt,  iiumed  t'hinqu.i,  to  whom 
he  had  formerly  rendered  service,  grnUfuHy  offered  him  an 
immediate  loan  of  ten  thousimd  dollars,  which  the  gentlc- 
mim  accepted,  and  gave  Ids  bond  for  the  amount ;  this  the 
Chinese  immcdiateiy  threw  into  the  fire,  saying,  "  When 
you,  my  friend,  first  came  to  China,  I  was  a  ])oor  nmn,  you 
took  mc  by  the  hand,  and  assisting  my  honest  endeavourn, 
made  me  rich.  Our  destiny  is  now  reversed  ;  I  see  you 
t)Oor,  while  I  am  bli-SM>d  willi  affluence."  The  Ity-stnndcrs 
noil  snatched  the  bond  from  the  flames;  the  genllenian, 
sensibly  affected  by  such  generosity,  ]>reS8cd  his  Chinese 
friind  to  take  the  security,  wliicli  he  did,  and  then  effittu- 
ally  destroyed  it.  'I'l  ■■  • '.  — ..i..  of  Confucius,  bvliuldliiK  the 
increased  distress  it  '  viid  he  would  iircept  of  his 

watch,  or  any  little  \  .   ^    a  memorial  of  tliiir  fricnd- 

sh'io.  The  gcntlenun  immediately  presented  his  wulch, 
ana  Chinqua,  in  return,  gave  him  an  old  iron  seal,  Miying, 
"  Take  tliis  seal,  it  is  one  I  have  long  u.sed,  nnd  possesseii  no 
intrinsic  value,  but  as  you  are  poinj;  to  liulia  to  look  after 
your  outslnniling  conrorns,  sliouM  fortune  further  pers«cnto 
you,  draw  u]>un  me  fur  any  further  sum  of  money  you  may 
stand  in  m-ed  of,  sign  it  with  your  own  hand,  ami  s«'al  it 
with  this  signet,  nud  I  will  pay  tl»o  money."— Fouuiis's 
Orimtoi  Manoin,  y 
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TIIK  GRANITE  QUARRIES  OF  ABERDEEN. 
II. 

"  Alt  n  buiMing  stone."  aaya  Dr.  KniKltt,  "  Uie  Rnuito  of 

AImtiIcch  is  eonf        "     •'  .    Ixtit  wliii '  '      '     "      '  , 

Wlii'ii  (iiicly  iln  let  in  l)ii 

tllllt  (if  tlir  lM':<t  Ui.i..  jii.ii  .ilfs.  It  liiM -,  I..M  -•!.._,  :■•■.  ...lii 
fxtrimu'  sl.iwihM  from  the  ciwil  siiuikv  of  citifs.  Its  tint,  uf 
u  ttli^lit  liiui.sli  wliitu, is  not  liahlu  to  cliiuigv  t'rum  tli.ii  :ilt.  r. 
ntion  ill  till)  oxiilu  of  iron  in  the  fcM-npnr  of  i 
wliicli  takes  I'liK'C  ill  our  cliiiuitv,  iiii'l  l>y  iliaintr. 
pniu-i|iftl  constitiifiit  i)f  tlio  stone,  reduces  it  to  n  whitiah 
]>uw(ler.  Tlieru  may  even  lie  added  on  iidvnutn);c  of  einpi- 
rionl  origin  ;  the  exi>oniM)  of  nmkini;  orniuiu'iita  in  m)  liurj  a 
nmteriiU  lieiiig  very  pretit,  n  coiisiileruMe  simplicity  is  the 
general  result,  nnd  niueh  Iwul  taste,  in  every  freak  of  archi- 
tectural defoniiity,  is  avoided." 

Tlirouifliout  Aberdoeiisliire  the  granite  is  extracted 
by  blasting  with  ((Uiipuwder,  coiiduetrd  in  the  usual 
mode*.  The  proprietors  are  (generally  careful  to  pro- 
vide copper  points  to  the  steel  borers  and  prickers,  a 
precaution  necessary  to  the  prevention  of  those  danger- 
ous accidents  to  which  the  use  of  gunpowder  exposes 
the  workmen,  lii  some  of  the  quarries  the  more  ])ower- 
ful  fulmiiialing  powders  of  quicksilver  have  been  tried, 
instead  of  gunpowder ;  but  they  failed,  apparently  from 
the  action  of  these  substances  taking  place  with  such 
velocity  as  not  to  generate  a  sutlicient  momentum.  Nor 
have  trials,  made  by  titling  the  bores  with  sand  instead 
of  the  usual  materials  closely  rammed  down  with  bronze 
pointed  tools,  been  found  to  answer  with  granite,  though 
employed  with  some  success  with  rocks  of  inferior  hard- 
ness. 

The  really  practical  improvements  in  blasting  have 
been  made  by  increasing  the  width  and  depth  of  the 
bores.  Some  years  ago  the  only  Jumpeis  (these  are 
boring  chisels  driven  by  short-handed  hammers)  em- 
ployed, were  not  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  holes  generally  from  three  to  five  feet  in  depth.  In 
ISly  were  introduced  tools  2J  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  bores  were  made  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet. 
Hy  this  new  arrangement  far  larger  masses  of  rock  were 
detached,  with  such  effect  that  the  New  London  Bridge 
was  supplied  from  the  quarries  which  a  few  years  before 
could  not  have  furnished  a  single  stone  of  the  dimensions 
employed  in  its  arches  and  piers.  The  entrance  to 
Aberdeen  from  the  south  is  by  a  bridge,  of  which  the 
arch  has  a  span  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet ;  when 
this  bridge  was  erected  it  was  with  groat  difficulty  that 
the  stones  for  it  were  supplied,  and  no  one,  says  Dr. 
Knight,  can  see  that  elegant  bridge  without  remarking 
that  the  stones  employed  in  its  construction  are  too 
small  for  its  great  magnitude. 

The  separation  of  such  large  masses  has  required 
improved  machinery  for  moving  and  transporting  them  : 
the  only  tool  formerly  employed  was  the  quarry  crow 
used  as  a  lover;  less  than  twenty  years  ago  only  one 
form  of  crane  was  used,  and  that  of  an  impei^'oct  descrip- 
tion. New  cranes  of  superior  construction  are  now  in 
common  use,  as  also  are  screw  jacks  for  lifting  the 
greatest  blocks  of  stone  to  small  heights. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  building  of  the  pier  of  Aber- 
deen by  Smeaton,  in  1779,  the  placing  stones  of  two 
tons  weight  in  that  structure  is  stated  as  a  very  remark- 
lilo  circumstance.  Of  late  years  the  citizens  of  Aber- 
Uocn  have  been  in  the  habit  "of  seeing  blocks  of  fifteen 
tons  f  and  upwards  passing  through  their  streets. 

With  respect  to  the  wages  of  the  men  employed  at 
the  quarries,  Dr.  Knight  st.ites  that  in  183.)  the  quar- 
ricrs  received  from  IOj.  to  15*.  a  week;  the  blasters 
or  firemen,  Ijs. ;  and  that  these  prices  wore  lower  by 
oiie-toiirth  than  they  were  in  1827.  The  masons  who 
sii'.iaro  the  stone  received  6rf.  per  cubic  foot,  whereas  .\ 

»  This  m.HV  U  .l«u.rilj«l  in  an  «rUcl<j  on  BlMiing  Roeks,  contsiucd 
in  hiiturthi-j  Mut/aiint,  \  oK  XXUI.,  p.  il7. 

+  Tlio  bulk  of  Ik  ton  of  gnuuto  i»,  on  the  avenge,  very  uearly  liftwn 
cuUic  fret.  -=  ■       J  J 


Ate  II  to 
'..'  Miiich 


fe  •  ")  it  wn»  1*.,  I  ■ 

br  I'l  the  greater  ■ 

they  have  attained. 

The  quart iers  and  the  mrrchantt  in  stone  who  rmploy 
them,  distinguish   »ev(  :  ue. 

Those  which  are  in  gn  ,      '  'o 

the  pavement  of  the  streets  of  1 .  i  other  cities, 

arc   called   "common   lixes,"   be'  they  tie  in   a 

pavement  their  depth  is  only  six  inches;  the  su|ierficial 
extent  of  each  stone  is  about  ten  inches  by  six.  'i'he 
price  of  this  sixcd  stone  at  .\b<Tdcen  is  d^.  per  ton. 
\n  the  stones  increase  in  size  they  arc  called  res|H-clively 
"  half  sovereigns,"  "  soven-igns,"  "cubes,"'  and  "  imperi- 
als," and  fetch  proportionally  higher  prices.  The  freight 
of  stone  to  London  is  about  H».  per  ton,  and  the  vesseli 
which  convey  it  take  in  ballast  at  London,  and  then 
repairing  to  Sunderland,  receive  at  that  ]>ort  cargoes  of 
coals  for  Aberdeen ;  by  which  means  coals  are  sold  in 
Aberdeen  about  five  per  cent,  cheaper  than  if  no  granite 
were  transmitted  by  the  same  shipping;  and  conse- 
quently the  paving  stone  is  afforded  cheaper  in  London 
than  if  no  coals  were  conveyed  to  Aberdeen. 

In  .\berdeen  the  foot  pavements  as  welt  as  the  roads 
are  of  granite;  but  thoy  are  too  rough  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  pedestrian  accustomed  to  the  agreeable  smooth- 
ness of  the  sandstone.  Till  within  these  few  years  a 
considerable  quantity  of  granite  for  foot-paveroenis  hac 
been  sent  to  London,  but  the  quartzose  rock  from 
Vorkshire  has  gradually  superseded  it,  little  but  kirbs 
and  causeway  stones  being  now  in  request.  The  reason 
why  granite  for  the  footways  was  rejected,  was  probably 
on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the  dressing ;  they 
require  to  be  finished  with  an  axe  dressing,  in  order 
to  the  comfort  of  the  pedestrian,  in  those  walks  which 
still  continue  to  distinguish  our  cities  from  most  of 
those  on  the  continent.  The  demand  for  granite  for 
paving  our  streets  has  lately  received  a  considcn-ible 
check  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  adoption  of  wood- 
l>avement ;  but  the  demand  for  granite  as  a  building 
stone  has  been  on  the  increase,  and  would,  we  should 
hope,  counterbalance  the  loss  from  the  other  cause, 
while  the  demand  for  such  large  masses  of  stone  would 
greatly  tend  to  improve  the  skill  of  the  quarriers. 

(iranitc  increases  rapidly  in  jtrice  with  its  dimensions, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  mineral  productions  where  size 
becomes  of  importance.  Many  stones  of  great  magni- 
tude have  bt^en  supplied  from  the  Aberdeen  quarries, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  pedestal  of  the  bronze  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  London,  and  the  thick 
columns  which  are  placed  as  piers  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Custom  House  of  London;  such  stones  cost  in  the 
rough  block  at  the  quarries,  from  5s.  to  8jf.,  and  in  some 
cases  lOj.  per  cubic  foot  The  docks  of  the  Naval 
Arsenal  at  Sheerncss  were  supplied  by  the  Al)erdeen 
quarries,  of  which  no  less  than  700,000  cubic  feet  of 
the  red  and  blue  squared  granite  were  furnished  at 
4.1.  I  If/,  per  foot,  including  the  coasting  duty;  the  con- 
tractors also  agreed  to  furnish  all  the  sizes  required,  at 
this  price.  At  the  time  when  the  new  hall  of  the  Fish- 
mongers' Company  was  about  to  be  erected,  a  tender 
was  made  of  the  Aberdwn  granite,  to  be  delivered  in 
London  at  the  following  prices  : — 

A  stone  of  15  tons  weight,  at  10*.  Orf.  per  cubic  foot. 
'"  »  0    0 


12 
0 
C 
fi 
3 
2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


The  great  competition  which  the  Aberdeen  quarriea 
now  have  to  sustain  is  with  the  large  quarries  opene  i 
at  Hayter  in  Devonshire.  This  granite  is  of  a  good 
tint,   and    is   a   most    valii.ible   and    >':  >ne ;  but 

being  of  larger  grain  it  is  of  less  abs.  .  jth  thin 

the  Aberdeen  varieties  of  the  same   bluish  appearance. 
The  west  side  of  the   New  Loudou  Bridge   is   of  this 
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ponoil  to  W  Trinity  Stnulav,  nnd  most  of  the  roynlist 
rniiiniiiulfi-«  were  at  tli<'  callio<lr.il ;  the  n-puljlicaiis, 
howivor,  "  i   i"  the  I'iirlianioiit  nrmy,  thoiipht 

tlii»  a  pi>'^'  IV  tor  niakinp  the  Attack,  deoniiug 

that  1  iav  y*k*  the  best  time  for  doing,  wliat 

then  >d,    the   Lord'i   work.     Tlicir   triumph, 

1,  -I,  I  ,  n  this  occasion  last  long.     The  explo- 

M  :  ,  n.i;.f  .I'armed  the  royal  officers,  who  rushed 
to  their  posts,  and  a  party  of  the  garrison  having  got 
out  by  a  private  sally-port  in  the  city  walls,  entered  the 
Manor,  and  cut  off  the  only  way  the  enemy  had  to 
retreat.  A  smart  rencounter  took  place  on  the  bowling- 
green,  but  the  rebels  having  fifty  of  their  number  killed, 
the  rest  (about  two  hundred  and  fifty)  threw  down  their 
arms  and  submitted. 

Cromwell  visited  York  but  once  on  liis  way  to  Scot- 
land, and  it  does  not  appear  whether  he  resided  at  the 
Manor. 

la  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  the  city  forfeited 
the  good  character  for  loyalty  that  it  had  acquired 
during  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  and  there  were 
continual  bickerings  l>etween  the  court  and  the  munici- 
palitv.  The  kinsr  appointed  a  governor  of  York,  and 
the  Manor  House  was  the  residence  of  that  officer. 
Lord  Fretchville.  baron  of  Stavely,  was  first  appointed, 
and  after  his  death  Sir  John  llcresby  succeeded  him ; 
he  was  the  la?t  governor  of  York,  and  the  Manor  Palace 
does  not  seem  to  have  accommodated  any  public  charac- 
ter since  that  period. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  Second  a  large  room  in  the 
palace  was  fitteil  up  and  used  as  a  popish  chapel,  where 
mass  was  celebrated  openly ;  but  on  the  landing  of 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  in  1G88,  the  enraged  populace 
resorted  to  this  as  well  as  to  other  Koman  Catholic 
chapels:  "Thev  tore  away  all  the  pictures  and  images 
they  met  with,  threw  down  the  altars ;  and  after  stealing 
the'liooks  unJ  vestments  of  the  nriesU,  exhibited  them  in 
difTcrrnt  i«»rts  of  the  city,  through  the  day  :  in  the  eveimig 
they  publicly  burnt  them*." 

About  the  year  lC9(j  the  king's  mint  wai  erected  in 
the  Manor,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
coin,  bearing  the  letter  \  for  York,  under  the  head  of 
the  king,  was  struck.  At  a  later  period  the  room  used 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  was  converted  into  an 
assembly  room  for  the  use  of  the  city;  and  still  later  it 
was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  York  Diocesan  Society 
or  National  School. 

After  the  Revolution  the  Abbey  or  Manor  was  granted 
on  lease  from  the  crown  to  different  persons,  until  it 
passed  into  the  Grantham  family,  with  whom  it  still 
remains. 

For  the  above  historical  details  we  arc  indebted  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Allen's  History  of  the  County  of  York, 
as  also  to  .Mr.  Harohove's  Uulary  of  the  City.  The 
following  concise  description  of  this  once  regal  dwelling 
is  from  the  same  authorities 

An  old  archwav,  once  the  entrance  to  St.  Mary's 
Abbey  from  IJootbam,  opens  into  a  court-yard,  to  the 
right  of  which  is  a  stone  wall,  built  probably  prior  to 
the  abdication  of  James  the  Second,  and  having  in  it 
recesses  enriched  with  arabesque  work,  and  apparently 
designed  for  images.  A  part  of  the  palace  on  one  side 
of  this  wall  is  occupied  as  a  private  residence,  and  does 
not  present  to  the  observer  any  characteristic  of  its 
former  im|Kirtancc.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  other 
part  of  the  building,  however,  is  extremely  interesting ; 
It  displays  over  the  doorway  the  royal  arms,  su])ported 
by  carv«Hl  colunnis,  bearing  various  devices,  with  the 
initials  I.  R.  near  the  bottom,  and  surmounted  with  a 
crown.  A  short  |>«ssage  leads  to  the  inner  court,  now- 
divided  into  two ;  and  at  this  end  of  the  passage  the 
doorway  is  likewise  cmamentcd  with  carved  figures  of 
justice,  and  other  emblematical  devices. 

I'hc  first  of  the  inner  court*  contains  merely  the 
Buxlmi  pDtrancet  to  two  dwellings  before  referred  to, 

•  H*MM/Ts'i  //••/try  •/«*»  CU0  o/  I'rrk. 


liut  in  the  second  court  arc  two  ancient  grand  ontranrrs 
into  the  palace.  One  of  them  was  formerly  the  entrance 
to  the  council  chamber.  Over  the  old  doorway  still 
remain  the  arms  and  the  several  quarterings  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Thomas,  earl  of  Stratford,  finely  carved  in  stone, 
and  placed  there  when  that  nobleman  resided  nt  the 
Manor,  as  lord  president  of  the  north.  One  article  of 
accusation  against  this  earl,  who  was  beheaded  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  related  to  that  coat  of  arms, 
stating,  "  he  had  the  arrogance  to  put  up  his  own  arms 
in  one  of  the  king's  palaces." 

This  other  entrance  seems  to  have  opened  into  a  large 
hall  or  vestibule,  whence  a  second  door  led  to  a  broad 
and  handsome  flight  of  stone  steps,  part  of  which  yet 
remains.  The  stair-case  conduces  to  the  council-cham- 
b<'r,  a  spacious,  lofty,  and  comfortable  apartment,  occu- 
pied, at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hargrove's  description,  as  a 
school-room.  In  an  adjoining  passage  is  a  curious 
carved  moulding  on  the  wall,  near  the  ceiling,  in  which 
is  represented  a  dancing  bear  and  several  other  grotesque 
figures. 

To  the  door-way  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court- 
yard the  ascent  is  by  a  large  flight  of  stone  steps  out  of 
the  court,  and  over  the  door  are  the  roval  arms,  in  fine 
preservation,  with  the  initials  C.  R.  This  door,  which 
is  now  blocked  up,  opened  into  a  noble  apartment,  whirh 
some  suppose  to  have  been  the  banquetting-room,  but 
where  tradition  states  several  of  the  parliaments  held 
.at  York  to  have  been  assembled.  Formerly  there  wos  a 
communication  between  this  apartment  and  the  council- 
chamber,  now  occupied  as  work-shops.  Beneath  the 
reputed  banquctling-room  was  the  spacious  kitchen,  of 
which  the  immense  fire-place  and  chimney  yet  remain. 

I  BKIRB  for  my  friend  the  son  who  has  novir  witlistood 
liia  mother's  tears. — Lacretellb. 

When  young  persons  who  have  been  religiously  educated 
become  depraved  in  their  moral  fcelingn  and  licentious  in 
their  conduct,  the  vitiation  of  the  iniiiginution  and  of  the 
social  affections  tends  to  obscure  that  inti-rnal  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity  whicli,  to  a  mind  not  depraved,  or 
perverted,  is  alone  sufficient  to  command  belief.  And  as 
the  inj\mctions  of  the  Dible,  unJ  its  awful  sanctions,  are  the 
princijMil  restraints  u|)on  the  j)assions,  there  is  n  strong 
HKitive  for  w  ishing  to  invalidate  its  authority  :  this  motive 
may  so  fur  divert  the  attention  from  the  din-ct  cviili>noe  of 
revelation,  and  so  fix  it  upon  olijuctiona  and  ditlieulties, 
that,  ot  length,  u  very  sincere  kind  of  infidelity  may  bo 
produced,  ndiich  may  continue  to  infatuate  the  understand- 
ing to  the  last  moment  of  lii'e.—Shmenti  of  Thought. 

CHINESE    GIlATlTfUE. 

A.N  English  mcn-hant,  of  the  name  of  C ,  resided  many 

yeai-8  at  Canton  and  Macao,  where  a  sudden  reverse  of  for- 
tune reduced  him  from  a  state  of  affluence  to  the  greatest 
necessity.  A  Chinese  merchant,  named  Chinquo,  to  whom 
he  had  fonncrly  rendered  service,  gratefully  offered  him  an 
immediate  loan  of  ten  thouivind  dollars,  which  the  gentle- 
nian  accepted,  and  gave  liis  JKind  for  the  amount ;  this  the 
ChincjM-  immediately  threw  into  the  fire,  saying,  "  When 
you,  my  friend,  first  came  to  China,  I  was  a  [xior  man,  you 
took  mc  by  tile  hand,  and  assisliii;^  my  honest  endeavours, 
made  me  rich.  Our  destiny  is  now  levcrwd  ;  I  see  you 
noor,  while  I  am  bli-swd  witli  affluence."  The  liy-staiidei-s 
had  snatched  the  boml  from  the  flames;  the  ^'eiitlcinan, 
sensibly  affected  by  such  generosity,  pressed  his  Cllille^o 
friend  to  take  the  security,  which  he  did,  an<l  Ibeii  effeetu- 
ally  destroyed  it.  The  disciple  of  Confucius,  IxdioldhiK  the 
increased  distress  it  occasioned,  said  he  would  accept  of  his 
watch,  or  any  little  valuable,  as  a  nieniorial  of  llnir  friend- 

sKiu,  The  gentleman  immediately  presented  his  watch. 
.„J  fl.: :..   _i 1.:...    _..      1  1  ■  ■  .      ' 


and  Chinqna,  in  return,  gave  him  an  idd  iron  i,eal,  wiying, 
"  Take  this  seal,  it  is  one  I  have  long  usi'd,  and  possewMW  no 
intrinsic  value,  but  as  you  ore  Koing  to  Iiulia  to  li">k  nffrr 
your  outstanding  coiirein.i,  hlioiiid  fortune  further  persccuto 
you,  draw  upon  me  for  any  fiirtlier  sum  of  money  you  may 
stand  in  need  of,  sign  it  with  your  own  hand,  and  seal  it 
with  this  signet,  and  I  wiU  pay  Uw  money,"— i'oiiBKs's 


Orimt<U  ilomMrt, 
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THE  GRANITE  QUARRIES  OF  ABERDEEN. 
II. 

"Ah  a  builcUiif;  stone,"  aays  Dr.  Kiiii;lit,  "th«  irranito  of 

AlnT(li'on  is  rniifi'.Hso.lly  tlio  host  wliicli  imr  j  '      '     "   -  ' 
Wlii'ii  t'milv  ilrivi-H.I,  its  rllVit  in  Imililinf^M  . 
tlmt  of  llir  lust  wliiti'  iiinrlpliH.     It  iliiis  not  Mi.._,   ■„,•.  •..;.. 
vxtrvini'  nIowmoa!)  rrmii  tlif  ciuil  smokv  of  citii-H.     Itn  tint,  o{ 
a  hli);lit  l)luisli  wliite,  Ih  nut  liiililo  to  clmiiLT  rj.in  tijiit  nltrr- 
ntion  in  thu  oxiilu  of  Iron  in  tliu  ft'M  :  i;ninitu 

wliii'li  tiikrs  I'lni'C  in  onr  ciinutto,  and  \>\  ilinK  tlio 

jiriiu'ipal  (.-onHtitui'nt  of  tlio  stonv,  ruJuci't  it  to  u  whitish 
powder.  Tliiro  tuny  even  Ih)  luMeJ  on  adviintn^e  of  enioi- 
rical  orij^in  ;  the  oxpenxc  of  niitkiiii;  ornanu'ntM  in  so  hard  a 
niiiteriid  Ih-Ihk  vury  pri'iit,  ii  coiisiderublo  nimplicity  is  the 
gfucnd  ri'Milt,  and  much  I)«<1  tjwte,  iu  every  frvak.  of  archi- 
toctund  di'tiirmity,  \a  avoided." 

Throutfhoiit  Alii'rdi'i'nshire  tho  granite  is  extracted 
hy  blasting;  witii  f^unpowdi-r,  condnrtcd  in  the  usual 
mode*.  The  proprirtors  are  (^eiu'raliy  careful  to  pro- 
vide copprr  points  to  the  steel  borers  and  prickers,  a 
precaution  necessary  to  tho  prevention  of  those  danger- 
ous accidents  to  which  the  use  of  gunpowder  exposes 
the  workmen.  In  some  of  the  quarries  the  more  power- 
ful fulminating  powders  of  quicksilver  have  been  tried, 
instead  of  jfimpowdcr  ;  but  tlu-y  failed,  apparently  from 
the  action  of  these  substances  takinp^  place  with  such 
velocity  as  not  to  generate  a  sufficient  momentum.  Nor 
have  trials,  made  by  fitting  the  bores  with  sand  instead 
of  the  usual  materials  closely  rammed  down  with  bronze 
pointed  tools,  been  found  to  answer  with  granite,  though 
employed  with  some  success  with  rocks  of  inferior  hard- 
ness. 

The  really  practical  improvements  in  blasting  have 
been  made  Ly  increasing  the  width  and  depth  of  the 
bores.  Some  years  ago  the  only  fumpris  (these  are 
boring  chisels  driven  by  short-handed  hammers)  em- 
ployed, were  not  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  holes  generally  from  three  to  five  feet  in  depth.  In 
ISiy  were  introduced  tools  2 J  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  bores  were  made  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet. 
Hy  this  new  arrangement  far  larger  masses  of  rock  were 
detached,  with  such  effect  that  the  New  London  Bridge 
wag  supplied  from  the  quarries  which  a  few  years  before 
could  not  have  furnished  a  single  stone  of  the  dimensions 
employed  in  its  arches  and  piers.  The  entrance  to 
Aberdeen  from  the  south  is  by  a  bridge,  of  which  the 
arch  has  a  span  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet ;  when 
this  bridge  was  erected  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
the  stones  for  it  were  supplied,  and  no  one,  says  Dr. 
Knight,  can  see  that  elegant  bridge  without  remarking 
that  the  stones  employed  in  its  construction  are  too 
small  for  its  great  magnitude. 

Tho  separation  of  such  large  masses  has  required 
imjiroved  machinery  for  moving  and  transporting  them : 
the  only  tool  formerly  employed  was  the  quarry  crow 
used  as  a  lever ;  less  than  twenty  years  ago  oiily  one 
form  of  crane  was  used,  and  that  of  an  imperfect  descrip- 
tion. New  cranes  of  superior  construction  are  now  in 
common  use,  as  also  are  screw  jacks  for  lifting  tho 
greatest  blocks  of  stone  to  small  heights. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  building  of  the  pier  of  Aber- 
deen by  Smeaton,  in  1779,  tho  placing  stones  of  two 
tons  weight  in  that  structure  is  stated  as  a  very  remark- 
able circumstance.  Of  late  years  the  citizens  of  Aber- 
deen have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  blocks  of  fifteen 
tons  f  and  upwards  passing  through  their  streets. 

With  respect  to  the  wages  of  the  men  employed  at 
the  quarries.  Dr.  Knight  states  that  in  1835  the  quar- 
ricrs  received  from  10.y.  to  15*.  a  week;  the  blasters 
or  firemen,  15*.;  .ind  that  these  prices  were  lower  by 
one-fourth  than  they  were  in  1827.  The  masons  who 
square  the  stone  received  6rf.  i)er  cubic  foot,  whereas  a 

*  n.i»  iiuhU.  is  rtracribnl  in  an  atUcIo  on  lHasiing  Uock«,  cooUiiMd 
in  Sittur<iirj  .ULiydriJli,  >  ol.  XXIH.,  p.  447. 

+  T1.C  l)ulli  v(  a.  tou  of  xnaiite  i»,on  Iho"  overage,  rory  neurlj  HftoeQ 


few  years  ago  it  was  U.,  but  much  of  the  dc  •,, 

be  a.Hcnbeil  to  the  preali-r  expcrtness   in  »or^  ii 

they  have 

'I'lip  (]■;  !  the  merchants  in  stone  who  rniploy 


the  pavement  of  the  streets  of  Loi  ther  cities, 

are   called   "common   sixe*,"   becai:  :  ^y  lie  in   a 

pavement  their  depth  is  only  six  inches ;  the  su|>erficial 
extent  of  each  stono  is  about  trn  inches  by  six.  The 
price  of  this  sized  stone  at  .\b4>rdc<-n  is  5i.  per  ton. 
As  the  stones  increase  in  size  they  are  called  respectively 
"  half  sovereigns,"  "  sovereigns,"  "  cubes,''  and  "  imperi- 
als," and  fetch  proportionally  higher  prices.  The  freight 
of  stone  to  London  is  about  Hs.  \wr  ton,  and  the  vessels 
which  convey  it  take  in  ballast  at  London,  and  then 
r(<pairing  to  Sunderland,  receive  at  that  |)ort  cargoes  of 
coals  for  Aberdeen  ;  by  which  means  coals  arc  sold  ia 
Aberdeen  about  five  per  cent,  cheaper  than  if  no  granite 
were  transmitted  by  the  same  shipping;  and  conse- 
quently the  paving  stone  is  afforded  cheaper  iu  Loudon 
than  if  no  coals  were  conveyed  to  Aberdeen. 

In  .\berdeen  the  foot  pavements  as  well  as  the  roads 
are  of  granite ;  but  thi'y  are  too  rough  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  pedestrian  accustomed  to  the  agreeable  smooth- 
ness of  the  sandstone.  Till  within  these  few  years  a 
considerable  quantity  of  granite  fur  foot-pavements  has 
been  sent  to  London,  but  the  quartzose  rock  from 
Vorkshire  has  gradually  superseded  it,  little  but  kirbs 
and  causeway  stones  being  now  in  request.  The  reason 
why  granite  for  the  footways  was  rejected,  was  probably 
on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the  dressing ;  they 
require  to  be  finished  with  an  axe  dressing,  in  order 
to  the  comfort  of  the  pedestrian,  in  those  walks  which 
still  continue  to  distinguish  our  cities  from  most  of 
those  on  the  continent.  The  demand  for  granite  for 
paving  our  streets  has  lately  received  a  considerable 
check  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  adoption  of  wood- 
pavement  ;  but  the  demand  for  granite  as  a  building 
stone  has  been  on  the  increase,  and  would,  we  should 
hope,  counterbalance  the  loss  from  the  other  cause, 
while  the  demand  for  such  large  masses  of  stone  would 
greatly  fen<i  to  improve  the  skill  of  the  quarricrs. 

(iranite  increases  rapidly  In  price  with  its  dimensions, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  mineral  productions  where  size 
becomes  of  importance.  Many  stones  of  great  magni- 
tude have  been  supplied  from  the  Aberdeen  quarries, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  pedestal  of  the  bronze  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  London,  and  the  thick 
columns  which  are  placed  as  piers  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Custom  House  of  London;  such  stones  cost  in  the 
rough  block  at  the  quarries,  from  5.«.  to  &i.,  and  in  some 
cases  10*.  per  cubic  foot  The  docks  of  the  Naval 
Arsenal  at  Sheerness  were  supjjlled  by  the  Aln-rdeen 
quarries,  of  which  no  less  than  700,000  cubic  feet  of 
the  red  and  blue  squared  granite  were  furnished  at 
4.«.  llrf.  per  foot,  including  the  coasting  duty;  the  con- 
tractors also  agreed  to  furnish  all  the  sizes  required,  at 
this  price.  At  the  time  when  the  new  hall  of  the  Fish- 
mongers' Company  was  about  to  be  erected,  a  tender 
was  made  of  the  Aberdeen  granite,  to  be  delivered  in 
London  at  the  following  prices  : — 
A  stone  of  15  tons  weight,  at  10*.  Orf.  per  cubic  foot. 
„         12  „  9    0 

„  0  „  8     0 

„  G  „  6     0 

»  6  „  5     0  „ 

>»  3  ,,  4     0  ,f 

„  2  „  4     0  „ 

The  great  competition  which  the  Aberdeen  quame* 
now  have  to  sustain  is  with  the  large  quarries  openc  i 
at  Hayter  in  Devonshire.  This  grutifo  i*  of  a  good 
tint,    and    is   a   most   valuable   an<l  ,  hut 

being  of  larger  grain  it  is  of  less  a  thin 

the  Aberdeen  varieties  of  the   sa!i 
The  west  side  of  the   New  LoDd<.:.  s 

'  1x2—2 
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Devonshire  granit«,  while  the  out  ride  and  Uio  founda- 
tion ttouM  are  of  Abfrdct»n  granite. 

The  tool  l)v  which  granite  is  easily  shaped  into  simple 
forms  is  a  pointed  hammer  chisel  (called  by  the  workmen 
a  pifk),  armed  with  MnA,  and  assisU'd  by  a  considerable 
weiKlit  of  metal,  held  in  both  hands  like  a  hammer,  but 
■o  managed  a*  to  allow  of  a  rapid  succession  of  blows, 
(imdaated  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work.  These 
biowa  dnarmiil  upon  the  slope  of  the  inclined  plane  at 
which  the  aioae  ii  placed,  so  that  not  only  are  the  pieces 
struck  olT  projected  away  from  the  labourer,  but  the 
impulses  are  given  in  directions  most  favourable  for 
effect,  as  his  body  bends  over  the  stone  on  which  he  is 
working.  Tlic  degree  of  fineness  of  dressing  has  been 
carried  much  farther  of  late  years  than  formerly,  by 
what  is  termed  axt  dresting,  with  a  hammer  or  iron 
having  a  blunted  edge,  approaching  to  the  form  of  the 
tool  after  which  it  is  named.  In  the  first  stage  of  dreas- 
ing  large  pieces  are  struck  off  the  stone  with  blunt-faced 


The  polishing  of  granite,  and  its  application  to  the 
purposes  -of  art,  will  be  notice<l  in  a  separate  article. 
Dr.  Knight  wishes  the  art  of  polishing  granite  to  be 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible :  "  The  demand  for 
chimney  pieces,  not  altenul  in  colour  hv  the  smoke  of  cool 
fires,  omaniental  tables  und  vtvu-s,  siiu4'  boxes,  and  other 
trinket*,  would,"  he  says,  "  undoul)tc<ily  be  great.  Hitherto 
soeh  articles  liave  been  confined  to  tlie  imjH-riul  and  royal 
xesideDeea  of  £un^>e,  where  they  attract  att<!utiou  from  their 
rarity ;  or  to  tlio  Vatican  Palace,  wliich  cuntoiiu  more 
poliijied  granite  in  voices,  tables,  columns,  slabs,  such  as  line 
the  splendid  room  entitled  Stame  dc  Papyri,  than  all  the 
rest  of  Europe  can  cxliibit." 

It  is  always  interesting,  and  very  often  instructive,  to 
compare  our  own  processes  in  the  useful  arts  with  those 
of  another  nation.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  similarity 
of  contrivance  in  working  the  same  material  adopted  by 
different  nations,  which  probably  never  had  any  inter- 
communication on  the  subject.  The  nature  of  the 
material  will  doubtless  often  suggest  similar  modes  of 
working ;  but  it  is  not  always  that  nation  which  has  made 
the  greater  advance  in  civilization,  that  discovers  the 
best  methods  of  using  those  humble  but  indispensable 
instruments,  the  hammer  and  the  chisel. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Lay's  description 
of  the  gpranite  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Hong  Kong,  and 
the  method  adopted  by  the  native  artisans  for  working  it. 

At  some  remote  period  in  the  annals  of  geological 
mutations,  the  granite  rock  which  formed  the  crust  of 
the  earth  near  the  main-land  of  Cow-loon,  seems,  by 
some  tremendous  action  from  below,  to  have  been  raised 
np  from  its  bed,  riven  into  fragments  of  every  kind  of 
•nape  and  dimension,  and  left  in  that  new  arrangement 
to  undergo  the  weathering  effects  of  the  atmosphere. 
After  the  lapse  of  many  years  the  smaller  pieces  were 
disintegrated  Into  a  quartzosc  sand,  while  the  larger 
were  mer'  •  <1  and  polished  by  the  same  action 

which   n  '  r  fellows  to  powder.     We  find  these 

larger  masses  now  imbedded  in  sand,  and  so  far  apart 
from  each  other,  that  the  hewer  can  easily  assail  them 
with  his  hammer  and  wedges.  Wltat  might  therefore 
■eem  to  be  merely  an  accidental  circumstance  turns  out 
to  be  a  most  beneficial  arrangement.  In  attempting  the 
remoral  of  a  scantling  from  one  of  the  natural  blocks, 
the  workman  relies  mainly  upon  the  effect  of  percussion. 
He  first  draws  a  line  by  means  of  an  inky  Uiread  which 
he  manages  with  his  hand  and  his  foot.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds with  hammer  and  chisel  to  make  hole*  about  a  foot 
iiunder  along  the  course  of  the  line.  This  is  a  tedious 
alair.  When  the  holes  are  deep  enough  he  inserts  a 
small  wedge,  which  has  been  formed  by  a  single  blow 
from  a  large  iron  beetle.  This  is  repeated  till  he  has 
P*sMd  from  on*  end  of  the  line  to  the  other,  three  or 
torn  times  in  sncoession,  when  to  his  surprise  the  stranger 
■•••  the  hard  rook  part  asunder  as  if  it  were  only  a  piece 
c€  UatMae,    After  •  block  ha*  been  rcmoTcd  in  this 


way  he  cuts  it  up  into  slabs  by  a  renewed  ap|)lioation  of 
the  hard  chisel  and  the  iron  hammer,  the  wedge  and 
the  iron  maul  or  beetle.  These  slabs  are  of  course  in  a 
state  which  may  be  fairly  called  rough  hewn,  and  con- 
sequently require  to  be  smoothed  and  modelled  after  they 
have  been  conveyed  to  their  destination.  In  effecting 
this  object,  the  hammer  and  a  blunt  chisel  are  used,  so 
that  the  various  irregularities  in  the  surface,  and  tlie 
parts  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  give  the  slab  the  requi- 
site shape  and  dimensions,  are  beaten  off  by  a  bruising 
operation.  In  this  process  the  temper  of  the  tools  is  of 
less  importance,  and  tlms  the  necessity  of  repeated 
grinding  is  dis)>enscd  with.  The  fragments  which  aro 
broken  off  in  hewing  these  granite  blocks  arc  used  as 
ballast,  not  only  by  foreign  ships,  but  also  by  native 
craft,  which  often  carry  several  boxes  filled  with  these 
pieces  upon  their  decks,  in  order  to  adjust  the  equipoiso 
of  the  vessel  when  it  inclines  too  much,  through  the 
pressure  of  the  wind  upon  the  sails.  These  fragments 
are  conveyed  to  the  sea-side  in  wheel-barrows,  remark- 
able for  the  simplicity  of  their  form,  and  the  rudeness  of 
the  workmanship.  The  wheel  is  high,  and  the  handles 
are  so  wide  apart,  that  it  requires  the  utmost  fathom  of 
the  arms  to  reach  them  :  the  attitude  of  a  man  guiding 
one  of  these  vehicles  down  a  steep  path,  ai)pears  very 
painful  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger. 


DiPPBRBNT  minds  are  distinguished  br  the  different  degrees 
of  attention  of  which  they  aro  capable :  thus,  a  shi^i^'isli 
mind  is  one  in  which  the  desire  of  knowledge  is  not  gixat 
enough  to  rouse  attention  on  ordinary  occasions.  A  weak 
mind  is  one  in  which,  though  there  may  be  much  desire 
for  knowledge — or  curiosity — there  is  not  furcc  enough  to  fix 
or  command  tlie  thought.  In  an  ardent  mind,  great  efforts  ot 
attention  arc  produced  by  a  high  suscoptibility  to  the  stimu- 
lus of  motives,  liut  tluit  is  the  most  efficient  kind  of  atten- 
tion which  scums  to  bo  the  natural  and  omstant  habit  uf  tho 
mind,  and  to  be  independent  of  the  excitement  of  motives. 
The  vigour  of  the  mind  greatly  depends  upon  tlie  just 
balance  between  the  desire  of  knowledge  and  that  force  in 
which  consists  tho  }K)wcr  of  attention.  Whether  the  mind 
be  naturally  strong,  or  weak,  or  sluggish,  education  tends 
to  increase  the  power  of  attention ;  or,  in  otlicr  words,  to 
give  it  more  command  of  its  thoughts— more  active  power, 
than  it  would  otherwise  have. 


Gon  hath  made  the  present  so  much  tho  exclusive  object 
of  our  duty,  that  He  will  scarcely  suffer  even  His  Ix-st  and 
wisest  servants  to  gain  reputation  for  skill  and  forcsij;ht  Ipr 
any  conjectures  concerning  the  times  and  seasons,  which  Ue 
hoth  reserved  in  His  own  power. — Hiutuu 


Ix  our  progress  from  infancy  to  manhood,  how  much  do 
our  sentiments  of  beauty  change  with  our  years !  how  often, 
in  the  course  of  this  progress,  do  wo  look  Itack  with  con- 
tempt, or  at  least  with  wonder,  upon  the  tastes  of  our  earlier 
days,  and  tlie  objects  tlrnt  gratified  them !  and  how  uni- 
formly, in  oil  this  progress,  do  our  ojiinions  of  beauty  coin- 
cids  with  the  prevalent  cmulious  of  our  hearts,  and  with 
that  change  of  sensibility  which  the  progress  of  life  occa- 
sions i  As  soon  as  any  class  of  objects  loses  its  iniportunco 
in  oor  esteem,  as  soon  as  their  presence  ceases  to  oring  us 
pleasure,  or  their  absence  to  give  us  pain,  the  beauty  in 
which  our  infant  imagination  arrayed  tliem  disappears,  and 
b^ina  to  irradiate  another  ckss  of  objects,  which  we  are 
wrUling  to  flatter  ourselves  are  more  deserving  of  such  scnti- 
ment«,  but  which  have  often  no  other  value  hut  their  coin- 
cidence with  those  new  emotions  that  begin  to  swell  in  onr 
breasts.  The  little  circle  of  infant  beauty  contains  no  otlier 
objects  than  tliose  that  con  excite  the  affections  of  tho  child. 
The  wider  range  which  youth  discovers  is  still  limited  by 
the  same  tmundariea  which  Nature  has  prescribed  to  the 
affiections  of  youth.  It  is  only  when  we  arrive  at  manhood, 
and  still  more,  when  cither  tho  lil>crality  of  our  education, 
or  the  origiiiiil  cqwicity  of  our  minds,  have  led  us  to  expe- 
rience or  to  |>articipato  in  all  the  affections  of  onr  nature, 
that  we  acquire  tliat  comprehcnsivo  taste  whicli  can  enable 
us  to  ducovcr  and  to  rvluh  every  ep««iw  of  subliiuity  aui 
beauty,-.- AusvK* 
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ANCIENT  CUSTOM  OF  HOLDING  LANDS 
BY  THE  P0SSi:SS10N  OF  A  HOllN. 

II. 

In  a  former  artlcio  several  examples  of  inheritance  were 
given  iu  which  the  hum  waa  employed  as  a  Charter,  or 
Instrument  uf  Conveyance.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
instances  uf  this  curious  custom  is  afforded  by  the 
Manor  uf  Uurstal,  or  Uoarstall,  in  Buckinghamshire. 

It  is  stated  that  King  Edward  the  Confessor  had  a 
royal  palace  at  Brill,  or  Breturl,  in  Buckinghamshire,  to 
which  he  often  retired  iu  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
tho  chase  in  Bornwood.  This  forest  was  infested  by 
a  trcMicndoua  wild  boor,  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants ; 
but  one  Nigel,  a  forester,  having  slain  tho  furious  beast, 
received,  on  presenting  its  head  to  the  king,  a  grant  of 
lands,  namely,  one  hyde  of  arable  land  called  the  Dero 
Hyde, — a  wood  called  Hule  Wood, — and  the  custody 
of  tho  forest  of  Bornwood  to  himself  and  his  heirs,  by 
the  service  of  the  horn  called  the  Charter  of  the  Forest, 
paying  ten  shillings  p<!r  annum  for  tho  land,  and  forty 
shillings  for  the  custody  of  the  forest,  the  king  reserving 
tho  rights  of  herbage  and  hunting.  On  this  land  Nigel 
built  a  mansion  called  Borcstallo,  in  memory  of  the  slain 
boar. 

In  tho  Chartulary  of  Boarstall  (a  largo  folio  vellum 
book  containing  transcripts  of  charters  and  evidences 
relating  to  this  estate,  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
or  before  the  reign  of  Henry  tho  Sixth),  is  a  view  of 
lionrstall  house  and  manor,  having,  in  the  foreground, 
the  figure  of  a  man  kneeling,  and  presenting  the  head  of 
a  boar,  on  the  point  of  a  swurd,  to  the  king,  who  gives 
him  a  shield  of  arms,  namely,  argent,  a  fesa  gules, 
between  two  crescents  and  a  horn.  The  following  is  a 
fac-similo  of  the  group  in  question. 


-//'/ 


m/jj//il 


rnt  rBisiNTATioN  o?  rni  boae'i  niAO. 

The  scene  of  the  presentation  of  the  boar's  head  was 
carved  on  a  bedstead  in  the  ancient  house  of  Boarstall. 
The  same  armorial  bearings  were,  in  1685,  to  bo  seen 
in  tho  windows  of  the  same  house.  The  original  horn 
and  charter,  under  the  name  of  Nigel's  horn,  continued 
to  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Lords  of  Boarstall. 
It  is  described  as  being  "  tipped  at  each  end  with  silver, 
gilt,  and  with  wreaths  of  leather  to  hang  about  the 
neckr;"  there  was  also  an  ancient  brass  rinir,  bearing  a 
rude  impression  of  a  horn,  with  a  plate,  also  of  brass, 
having  a  horn  engraven  upon  it,  and  smaller  plates  with 
"  flowers  de  luce,"  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
arms  of  Lisures,  who  was  an  intruder  on  this  estate  at, 
or  soon  after,  the  Conquest.  He,  and  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors, not  only  claimed  possession  of  Ikiarstall,  but 
also  the  custody  of  Bornwood ;  and  one  of  tho  Lisures 
caused  it  to  be  certified  that,  being  forester  in  fee  to  the 
king,  he  was,  by  his  office,  obliged  to  attend  his  m.njesty 
in  the  army  well  fitted  with  horse  and  arms,  his  horn 
hanging  about  his  neck. 

In  tlie  year  1773,  this  horn  and  its  appurtenances,  as 
represented  in  the  annexed  cut,  was  in  the  possession  of 


John  Aubrey,  Esq.,  100  and  heir  of  Sir  T: 

Bart.,  to  whom  this  estate  descended,  wit 

or  forfeit,  from  U-forc  tlie  conquest,  by  xivtral  ht;fi;»*«» 

from  the  family  of  Nigel  to  that  of  Aubrey. 


n    BOAUTALI.    IIOIN 


The  horn  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  tho  bison 
or  buffalo:  it  is  dark  in  colour,  and  variegated  and  veined 
like  tortoise-shell.  It  is  two  feet  four  inches  in  length 
on  tho  convex  band,  and  twenty-three  inches  on  tho 
concave.  The  inside,  at  the  large  end,  is  three  inches 
in  diameter,  being  perforated  there  so  as  to  leave  the 
thickness  of  only  half  an  inch  for  about  three  inches 
deep ;  but  farther  in  it  is  thicker,  bebg  not  so  much  or 
so  neatly  perforated. 

We  conclude  this  notice  of  the  horn  as  an  instrument 
of  conveyance,  by  a  curious  extract  from  the  will  of 
Thomas,  earl  of  Ormonde,  dated  Slst  of  Julv,  1515. 
That  nobleman  savs :  "  When  my  lorde,  my'  father, 
■whose  soul  God  assoile,  left  and  delivered  unto  mo  a  Ivtlc 
whvte  home  of  ivoty,  garnished  at  both  thendes  with  g'.ild, 
and  corse  thereunto  of  whvto  sylke,  barred  with  hams 
ofgolde,  anda  tyret  ofgolJe  thereupon,  which  was  nivn 
anncestours  at  fyrst  time  they  wen.-  called  to  honour,  and 
hath  sython  contynuallv  rcmaintd  in  the  same  Idode,  for 
wych  cause  my  seid  lord  and  father  connnauded  nic  upon 
his  blessing,  that  I  should  doo  my  devoirs  to  causo  it  to 
contynuc  still  in  my  blode  as  fur  furtli  as  that  mvL'ht  Ive 
in  me  800  to  be  the  honor  of  the  same  blode."  "llo  tlicn 
gives  special  directions  to  his  executors  for  the  disposal 
of  the  horn. 

Our  chief  authorities  for  most  of  the  details  of  these 
two  notices  are  several  papers  on  the  subject  in  one  of 
the  early  volumes  of  the  Aichrologia,  and  Mr.  Lips- 
combe's  Cjunty  Hiitorif  nf  BucAinffhairuhire. 


Thb  causes  which  contributed,  at  the  first,  to  superstition, 
might  conduct  in  after  times  to  science.  Tho  Urevks,  in 
their  social  infancy,  sought  agents  for  their  awe  in  nature ; 
so  as  they  advanced  to  maturer  intellect,  it  was  in  nature 

that  they  sought  for  the  causes  of  effects  that  a; ■  '    ■* 

first  supematunil.     And,  in  cither  stjii^e,  their  cm 
interest  are  excited  by  the  phenomena  around  t 
credulous  inventions  of  ignomnce  gave  way  to  the  eager 
explanations  of  philosophy.    Often  in  tho  superstitions  oi 
one  age,  lies  the  germ  that  ripens  into  the  inquiry  of  the 
nesi.— Athens,  iU  Jiise  attd  Fall, 


any 
an, 

that 


What  grace,  what  noble  propriety  do  we  not  feel  in  the 
conduct  of  those  who  exert  that  recollection  and  self-com- 
mand which  constitute  the  dignity  of  every  pa-wion,  and 
which  bring  it  down  to  what  others  c.in  enter  into  !  We 
are  disgusted  with  the  clamorous  grief,  whir) 
delicacy,  calls  upon  our  compassion  with  - 
and  importunate  lamentations.  But  wc 
reserved,  that  silent  and  majestic  sorrow,  ^^ 
itself  only  in  the  swelling  of  tlie  eyes,  in  t : 
the  lips  and  cheeks,  and  in  the  distant,  but 
ness  of  the  whole  behaviour.  It  imposes  t 
upon  us ;  we  regard  it  with  respectful  ..' 
over  our  whole  t)ehaviour,  lest,  by 
should  disturb  that  concerted  tranquillii  > ,  «  u  ^ 

80  great  on  ofiurt  to  svppoiW—Thtfiy  <f  Moral  StMimmt. 


» im  II  11   noiiir\^ 


no 
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OF  BOOKS  PRIOR  TO  THE  INVENTION 
OF  I'KINTINr,. 

III. 

Ol'R  own  com  '  '  ul  to  ^U!-I.i!ii  m  .iiy  rude  shocks 
and  pritvoiij  i  :s  to  tlu- pri'-i -- 1. 1  letters,  some 

of  which  have  ;i:U:cU'il  hor  in  rommoii  with  the  rest  of 
EuroiM>,  and  others  harv  been  more  peculiarly  her  own. 

Whatever  leaniiiig  tlie  Druids  may  have  possessed 
timoui;  themselvcfi,  the  mass  of  the  Britons  were  in  a 
state  of  utter  ignorance  at  the  period  of  the  invasion  of 
the  Koioans ;  but  the  civilizing  effects  of  the  example 
of  their  conquerors,  and  of  the  Christian  religion  intro- 
duced by  them,  seem  to  have  soon  become  perceptible. 
Agricola  declared  the  British  youth  surpassed  those  of 
Gaul  in  knowledge  and  intelligence ;  and  so  generally 
was  the  Latin  tongue  cultivated,  that  (iildas  remarks 
that  the  island  should  rather  have  been  termed  Roman 
than  British. 

When  their  cwn  necessities  compelled  the  Romans 
to  concentrate  their  strength,  and  abandon  their  colonies, 
many  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Britons  accompanied 
them.  Tlic  priests  left  behind,  according  to  Gildas 
and  Bcde,  gave  way  to  the  most  dissolute  mode  of 
life,  neglected  the  schools,  and  were  only  active  in  the 
promotion  of  heresies.  With  so  corru))t  a  state  of 
thio]^  as  this,  to  which  the  confusion  and  destruction 
of  all  monuments  and  institutions  of  letters  by  the  incur- 
sion of  the  Picts  and  Scots  were  added,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  no  name  of  note  in  letters  appeared  during 
the  sixth  century,  and  that  what  Utile  glimmering  of 
learning  vet  remained  was  confined  to  VN'ales  and  Cale- 
donia. The  Saxons,  being  Pagans,  destroyed,  VNherever 
their  arms  prevailed,  all  traces  of  Christianity,  and  it 
was  not  until  their  conversion  in  the  seventh  century 
that  any  tranquillitv  began  to  be  established  ;  but,  after 
that  period,  the  scfiools  established  at  Canterbury  and 
other  places,  and  the  intercourse  with  Rome,  began  to 
produce  their  effects ;  so  that  the  seventh  .md  eighth 
centuries  were  not  even  characterized  by  such  utter 
darkness  as  prevailed  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  Alfred, 
referring  to  this  period,  describes  it  as  one  of  enlighten- 
ment compared  to  his  own.  Much  of  this  was  due  to 
the  fact  of  the  Venerable  Bedo,  the  great  luminary  of 
the  Christian  world,  having  flourished  at  this  epoch ; 
and  Malmsbury  justly  considered  his  death  (a.  u.  735) 
as  a  fatal  blow  to  the  cause  of  learning  in  England. 
Many  of  the  manuscripts  of  this  period,  still  extant,  are 
written  in  a  beautiful  hand,  and  Bedc  says  he  knew 
many  of  the  students  from  the  schools  established  by 
Theodosius,  the  successor  of  Austin,  who  could  express' 
themselves  fluently  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

During,  and  a  little  after,  the  period  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, Ireland  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  the 
proficiency  of  her  scholars,  especially  in  ecclesiastical 
knowledge.  It  was  resorted  to  from  all  countries,  and 
contributed  some  eminent  characters,  as  Alcuin,  the 
precept<ir  of  Charlemagne,  and  .John  Scott.  The  incur- 
sions of  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century  were  again  the 
means  of  plunging  England  into  confusion,  from  which 
•oon  rcsulU'd  general  ignorance  and  neglect  of  letters. 

The  noble  exertions  of  Alfred  for  the  recovery  of  his 
country,  under  circumstances  apparently  so  desjwratc, 
have  ever  endeared  him  to  all  posterity  as  ono  of  her 
gi"''  Victors.     Ilii  invitations  to  the  learned  of 

all  '  ■  -t.iblithment  of  schools,  honouring  learn- 

ing i'v   ;  ■   before  unknown  to  it,  his  transla- 

tions ;:  tion  of  various  works,  his  compulsory 

•yst.  :::  ■;  r<iucation  for  the  children  of  the  higher 
cU'".  >,  --^'iiM-  such  an  impulse  to  the  cause  of  learning, 
that,  whereas  when  he  commenced  his  reign,  he  scarce 
could  find  a  priest  capable  of  reading  the  service  in  his 
native  tongue,  or  translating  the  simplest  piece  of  Latin, 
»l  hi*  death  the  clergy  had  become  a  respectable  and 
•»en  learned  body.     The   intestine  discords,  and  the 


renewed  incursions  of  the  Danes  which  succeeded,  pro- 
vented  the  influence  of  this  great  man  becoming  perma- 
nent, (although  some  of  his  early  successors  offered 
some  encouragement  to  learning,)  and  this  country 
participated  fully  in  the  miseries  of  the  dark  or  "  iron  ' 
age,  as  the  tenth  century  was  emphatically  termed. 
After  the  Danes  had  secured  predominance,  they  relaxed 
in  their  persecutions  of  learning,  and  even  established 
schools  and  restored  Oxford,  which,  founded  by  Alfred, 
had  been  burned  during  ensuing  commotions.  Edward 
the  Confessor  also  gave  considerable  encouragement  to 
learning ;  and  Ingulphus  tells  us  that  while  at  Westmin- 
ster School,  preparing  for  Oxford,  he  was  examined  by 
Edgilta,  Edward's  queen,  as  to  his  proficiency  in  classics. 
Still,  if  we  are  to  credit  William  of  Malmsbury,  prior  to 
the  Conquest,  learning  had  become  almost  extinct  in 
Britain  ;  the  clergy  could  scarcely  stammer  through  the 
service,  and  he  »  ho  knew  a  little  grammar  was  esteemed 
learned.  Lanfranc  found  ignorance  so  prevalent  in  the 
English  monasteries,  that  he  ordained  each  monk  should 
be  compelled  to  study  a  book  delivered  to  him  within 
the  year.  William  the  Conqueror  was  a  great  encou- 
rager  of  learning,  conferring  the  highest  posts  and 
honours  on  men  of  great  acquisitions.  One  hundred 
monasteries  were  established  between  10G6  and  121C; 
and  a  library  was  considered  to  be  so  essential  an  ap- 
pendage, that  "  a  convent  without  a  library  is  like  a 
castle  without  its  armoury,"  became  a  proverb.  The 
Abbey  of  Croyland*,  only  twenty-five  years  after  the 
Conquest,  contained  nine  hundred  volumes.  Some  of. 
the  immediate  successors  of  the  Conqueror,  as  Henry 
Beauclerc,  and  the  Plantagenets,  were  also  patrons  of 
letters  ;  but  the  progress  was  anything  but  progressive. 
W'ar  in  the  form  of  a  disputed  succession,  and  the  un- 
profitable contests  with  France,  forbade  that  it  should  be 
so;  and  it  had  been  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the 
period  between  1399  and  1485,  though  heralding  in  the 
revival  of  letters  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  for  us  one 
of  the  darkest. 

Mistaken  religious  zeal  has  led  to  a  destruction  of 
ancient  manuscripts,  nearly  as  fatal  as  that  resulting 
from  the  confusion  of  war,  and  the  irruption  of  barba- 
rian nations.  When  the  early  Christians  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  Pagan  temples,  to  which  collections  of 
books  were  frequently  attached,  they  too  often  condemned 
these  treasures  to  the  same  destruction  that  attended 
the  idol  inhabitants.  Antonius  mentions  as  highly 
honourable  to  the  memory  of  Gregory  the  Great,  that 
he  had  destroyed  so  many  copies  of  Livy,  and  other 
profane  writers,  and  that  he  had  interdicted  a  bishop 
from  teaching  the  classics,  saying  that  the  same  lips 
should  not  utter  the  praises  of  Christ  and  of  Jupiter. 
At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  by  Henry  the  Eighth, 
says  Ashmolc,  a  red  letter  or  a  diagram  was  considered 
as  sufficient  to  condemn  a  book  as  popish  and  diaboli- 
cal, while  the  costly  covers  were  frequently  torn  off, 
and  carried  away,  and  their  more  valuable  contents 
thrown  on  one  side  as  worthless.  "To  destroy  without 
consideration,"  says  Bale,  "is  and  will  be  unto  England 
for  ever  a  most  horrible  infamy  among  the  grave  seniors 

of  other  nations I  know  a  merchant-man  that 

bought  the  contents  of  two  noble  libraries  for  -lO*. :  a 
shame  it  is  to  be  spoken.  This  stuff  has  he  occupied 
instead  of  grey  paper,  and  yet  hath  he  store  enough  for 
many  years  to  come."  A  portion  of  the  magnificent 
library  presented  by  Humphrey,  duke  of  (Jloucester,  to 
the  iJniversity  of  Oxford,  was  destroyed  by  visitors  in 
the  reign  of  Fydward  the  .Sixth,  as  the  ornaments  and 
illuminations  of  some  of  the  si)lendid  copies  it  contained 
were  supposed  to  resemble  popish  missals  an<l  mass- 
books.  The  Puritans  also  subsequently  destroyed  all 
the  ancient  classics,  and  all  maniisrri])ts  sup]iosed  to 
relate  to  the  Catholic  religion,  that  fell  in  their  way. 

The  revival   of  literature   from   the   state  of  abject 
•  btt  Saturday  Uagatint  Vol.  III.,  f.  148. 
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(li-f^railntion  into  which  it  liad  fallen,  is  a  subject  full  of 
intt-ri'sl,  not  only  from  the  conipletcncss  and  rapidity 
wilh  which  tho  ri'storalion  took  place,  but  also  from  the 
natiiru  ot"  some  of  the  causes  which  led  to  its  accoiuplish- 
uunit.  Al'ter  the  trunsference  of  the  seat  of  government 
fi'oin  Rome  to  Constantinople,  this  latter  city  became 
I  lie  chief  centre  of  attraction  for  all  those  imbued  with 

ic  love  oC  letters;  and  even  when  the  darkest  clouds  of 
l^noruuco  shrouded  Western  l''uro[>e,  rays  of  li^ht  still 
emanated  from  the  East.  The  learned  (ireek»  who 
cnine  hence  from  time  to  time,  served  to  impart  a  love 
of  letters  to  many  of  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the 
Italian  cities,  while  at  a  still  later  epoch  their  dispersion 
over  Europe  by  the  takinff  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  eucournKed  the  literary  enthusiasm  which  the 
labours  of  IVtrarch  and  his  contemporaries  had  served 
to  excite.  An  ardent  zeal  for  copyin)f  the  ancient  clas- 
sics now  manifested  itself,  and  what  had  been  before  so 
slowly  and  sparingly  performe<l  by  the  monks,  now  took 
on  all  tlid  activity  consequent  ou  its  haviu);  become  an 
important  branch  of  trade. 

To  the  indet'atigability  of  Petrarch  the  first  impulse  in 
forwarding  this  good  work  is  entirely  due.  lie  ransacked 
the  monasteries  in  France,  Italy,  (Jermany,  and  Spain, 
for  the  neglected  treasures  of  antiquity  they  contained, 
and  he  became  as  it  were  a  uniting  bond  or  link  between 
the  celebrated  literary  characters  of  all  countries.  His 
contemporaries,  as  he  did  himself,  deemed  that  his 
labours  in  this  field  were  those  which  best  entitled  him 
to  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  Boccacio's  enthusiasm 
was  directed  into  the  same  channel ;  and  not  only  did  he 
labour  for  the  recovery  of  the  manuscri])ts,  but,  for  the 
instruction  of  his  coinitrynien  in  the  Greek  language,  to 
which  end  he  established  a  professorship  at  Florence,  to 
wliicli  he  brought  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Con- 
stantinople (ireeks.  Some  years  after,  the  learned 
Poggio  entered  into  this  field  of  investigation,  and  con- 
tinued for  nearly  fifty  years  an  industrious  labourer 
therein ;  to  him  we  owe  the  recovery  of  some  of  the 
most  vaUuable  of  the  classical  works  of  antiquity.  Cosmo 
de  Meilici  contributed  both  his  wealth  and  influence  to 
tlie  furthering  of  these  researches.  "  The  father  of  a 
line  of  princes,"  says  Gibbon,  "whoso  name  and  .age  are 
almost  synonymous  w  ith  the  restoration  of  learning ;  his 
credit  was  ei\nobled  into  fame  ;  his  riches  were  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  mankind ;  he  corresponded  at  once  with 
Cairo  and  London  ;  and  a  cargo  of  Indian  spices  and 
(ireek  books  were  often  imported  in  the  same  vessel." 
However  later  researches  may  have  improved  upon 
them,  it  is  unquestionably  to  the  labours  of  Petrarch, 
Poggio,  and  their  contemporaries,  we  owe  the  first  intel- 
ligible texts  of  the  ancient  classics.  What  Petrarch  be- 
gan in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  zealously  continued 
by  others  during  the  fifteenth.'  The  lives  of  many  Italian 
scholars  were  devoted  to  the  recovery  of  lost  manu- 
scripts. The  discovery  of  a  new  manuscript,  says  Tira- 
boschi,  was  looked  upon  almost  as  the  conquest  of  a 
kingdom  would  be ;  and,  he  adds,  it  was  in  Italy,  or  by 
Italians,  that  the  classical  authors  were  chiefly  discovered, 
by  them  were  they  first  .amended  and  printed,  and  first 
collected  in  public  libraries. 

So  ignorant  or  supine  had  been  the  monks,  as  to  the 
literary  treasures  their  monasteries  contained,  that  the 
ascertaining  these  now  became  a  work  of  incredible 
diftioulty.  Scattered  over  various  countries,  the  works 
"ore  only  to  be  assembled  together  at  an  enormous 
"utiay  of  money,  and  expenditure  of  time  ;  and  Petrarch, 

Itliough  constantly  travelling,  required  several  years  to 
complete  a  collection  of  Cicero's  works.  Then  came  the 
labour  of  copyjng  and  revising,  to  correct  the  numerous 
errors  of  former  transcribers,  and  expunge  the  inter- 
polations, .and  the  no  less  necessary  work  of  supplying 
nuUxes  and  notes.  However,  industry  .and  enthusiasm 
surmounted  every  obstacle  ;  numerous  corrected  copies 
were  supplied,  public  libraries  opened,  and  a  general 


craving  for  letters  etcitci),  when  the  only  meani  of  tup- 
plying  the  approaching  iucrcMing  demand,  the  prlnling 
preii,  was  discovered. 

So  great,  says  an  able  writer  in  the  lidihburgh 
Jteview,  was  the  zeal  of  these  early  discoverer*,  they 
ransacked  libraries  with  such  unwearied  industry,  em- 
ployed BO  many  active  assistants,  offi-red  such  liberal 
rewards,  and  paid  such  Urge  prices,  many  of  them  being 
men  of  weight  and  influence,  that  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose any  manuscripts  of  importance  have  escajied  their 
researches.       The     subsequent    ■  '  'in,    in    even 

remote   regions,   has   commonly  appointment, 

and  led  to  the  belief  that  the  agciUa  ut  l:  had 

even  extended  their  researches  to  places  i.  .to 

have  escaped  their  scrutiny. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  works  may  hare 
escaped  detection,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been 
frequently  copied  into  a  volume  containing  others  of  a 
very  opposite  character ;  either  because  their  res|)octiTO 
lengths,  or  the  scarcity  of  material,  were  supposed  to 
render  this  desirable.  But  a  still  greater  number  of 
works  of  a  very  opposite  character  were  often  bound  up 
together,  just  as  in  our  own  day  volumes  of  pamphlets 
arc  sometimes  made  up.  The  binding  of  one  work  with 
another,  perhaps  of  greater  value,  has  already  beea 
alluded  to. 

But  it  is  from  the  examination  of  palimpxest  manu- 
scripts that  the  chief  discoveries  in  more  modem  times 
have  been  made.  A  palimpsest,  derived  from  two  Greek 
words  signifying  rubbed  or  cleaned  again,  means  a 
parchment  from  which  the  original  writing  has  been 
erased  or  washed  off,  and  other  writing  placed  upon  its 
site.  The  practice,  originating  in  the  expen.sive  nature 
of  parchment  as  a  material  for  writing  on,  was  known 
to  the  ancients.  Cicero,  addressing  a  person  who  had 
employed  it,  says  he  is  surprised  that  he  has  become  so 
far  reduced  as  to  possess  not  even  paper ;  and  to  another 
he  expresses  his  hopes  that  he  h.ad  not  erased  his  letters 
to  substitute  his  own.  Such  erasures  abounded  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  many  a  monkish  legend  has  displaced 
an  old  classic.  "  The  tirades  of  Cyril  or  of  Jerome,  or  the 
tawdry  eloquence  of  Clirysostom,  are  perhaps  firmly  esta- 
blished in  quarters  from  whence  the  margites  of  I  lomcr,  or 
the  comedies  of  Menander,  were  miserably  dislodged*." 
By  the  aid  of  a  solution  of  galls,  and  other  means,  the 
origin.al  writing  in  several  of  these  palimpsests  has  been 
restored ;  and  in  this  way  Angelo  Mai,  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  recovered  several  valuable  piecesf .  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Mohammedans  upon  the  revival  of  learning 
is  both  an  extraordinary  and  important  phenomenon. 
Mahomet  and  his  successors  were  ruthless  persecutors 
of  learning,  and  the  destniction  of  the  library  at  Alex- 
andria has  ever  remained  a  stigma  upon  the  name  of  the 
Arabs :  yet  this  very  people,  as  early  as  the  eighth 
century,  having,  during  some  of  their  conquests  in  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  met  with  some  Greek  books,  became 
enamoured  of  their  contents,  and  henceforth  the  pro- 
U'ctors  and  encouragers  of  literature,  to  a  then  unexam- 
pled extent.  The  calipli  Harouu  al  Kaschid,  his  histo- 
rians tell  us,  never  travelled  without  being  accompanied 
by  a  crowd  of  learned  men  ;  but  his  son  Mamoun  must 
bo  considered  as  the  true  father  of  letters  among  the 
Arabians.  He  assembled  men  of  learning  from  all 
countries,  and  desired  his  lieutenants  and  generals  to 
exact  tributes  in  books,  rather  than  in  treasure,  from 
the  conquered.  Hundreds  of  camels  entered  Bagdad, 
laden  with  literary  stores,  and,  whatever  of  these  seemed 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  he  ordered  to  be 
copied  and  translated.  Thus  the  knowledge  of  antiquity 
which  had  become  well  nigh  lost  to  the  Western  world, 
was  by  the  exertions  of  this  extr!iordinar\  re- 

served and  restored.     In  the  West,  says  >  life 

•  SJinburgh  lUrifir.  Vol.  XLVIII.,  p.  »W. 
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itself,  men»eed  by  famloe,  the  nrord,  and  feudal  tyranny, 
could  he  tcarc«  prp»cned ;  and  yet  at  thi«  very  time, 
tin-  Ari1.«  «ii,>,  bv  their  conquests  and  fanaticism,  had 
so  r<  "o  the  destruction  of  science  and  lettor», 

bejjai.  ... turn,  to  encourage  them.    Only  a  century 

after  the  outrage  at  Alexandria,  the  Abbasidea  mani- 
fested their  cultivated  taste. 

The  teal  with  which  manuscripts  were  multiplied 
mav  he  judged  of  by  the  collections  at  Tunis,  Algiers, 
and  Fei,  as  by  those  remaining  in  the  Escurial.  The 
court  of  Mamoun  more  resembled  an  academy  than  the 
central  point  of  a  warlike  people.     Schools  and  colleges 

Srang  up  on  every  side,  and  the  same  zeal  wag  carried 
r  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Asia,  benjamin  of  Toledo 
Bays,  there  were  twenty  schools  of  philosophy  at  Alex- 
audria;  and  that  Cairo,  Fez,  and  other  places,  were  as 
well  provided  for.  But  it  was  in  Spain  that  the  Arabic 
literature  shone  with  Uic  highest  brilliancy,  and  made 
•  St  progress.     While  the  rest  of  Europe  was 

1  d.irkness,  in  that  country  seventy  libraries 
-  )  the  public,  and  the  nuroU'r  of  authors 
:  was  prodigious.     This  condition  of  litc- 

rontiiiuiiig  among  the  Arabs  from  the 
I  urtt-enth  or  fifteenth  centuries,  must  have 

had  Its  intiuence  in  assisting  in  the  restoration  of  letters 
in  the  West.  Many  learned  men  from  Enpland,  France, 
and  Italy,  visited  Spain,  and  drew  from  thence  where- 
with to  benefit  their  respective  countries :  among  these, 
Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  the  Second,  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent.  One  of  the  benefits  derived 
by  posterity  from  the  Crusades,  in  compensation  for  the 
evils  attendant  upon  the  adventurers  engaged  in  them, 
was  the  increasing  the  facilities  of  intercommunication 
bi'twceu  the  East  and  the  West,  and  the  dissipation  of 
the  ignorance  of  the  latter  by  lights  derived  in  part 
from  the  learning  of  the  former. 

The  revival  of  learning  seems  to  have  proceeded  with 
more  tardy  steps  in  England  than  elsewhere,  and  was 
scarcely  apparent  before  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Prior  to  that  period  we  had  rather  retrograded ; 
for,  while  in  the  fourteenth  century  30,000  students 
flocked  to  Oxford,  in  the  fifteenth  the  number  was 
diminished  to  3U00 :  and  during  that  century  no  great 
names,  such  as  had  heretofore  shed  a  light  upon  our 
darkest  periods,  are  to  be  obsei^ed.  Even  somewhile 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  the  diffusion  of  both 
books  and  knowledge  was  very  slow.  The  first  con- 
siderable impulse  to  letters  seems  to  have  been  given 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  Wolsey 
was  their  greatest  patron.  J.  C. 


"  Thb  music  of  birds,"  as  one  hath  well  observed,  "  was  the 
first  son^f  of  thanksgiving  which  was  offered  on  earth  \iehn 
man  was  furme<i.     All  their  Rounds  arc  diffiTont,  hut  all 
harmonious,  and  nil  together  compose  a  choir  that  wc  can- 
not iniilsle."     If  these  little  choriiters  of  the  air,  when 
refreshed  by  the  streams  near  which  they  dwell,  <  y 
their  gTstitudc  bv  cliaiiting,  in  their  way,  the  pr  i 
their  AUlur  i.n.I  fv, ...  rv.-r,  how  ought  Cliristiana  to 
who,  lieni!  and  conveniences  of  this 

'  draughts  of  the  water  of  1 1 ; 

•reat  Mcxsin^  they  pay  not  their  tri- 

.  and  sinff  not  unto  tlie'Lord  the  songs 

at  midnight,  when  the  very  labourer 

I   he«r,  hn  I  litirr  often  Hone,  the  clear 

'!!?,  the 
.  might 
f.  hast 
llordest 


Till   DOO. 

A 

ci«t«« 

fcir  V<  lin-iiiini-  nlw  that  ho  was  the  first,  and  therefore  the 
•Ideat  of  mnn'fi  companions:  that  to  his  manifold  good 
VUtim  Utt  fint  honten  wen  indebUd  fbr  tbdr  coo^iutt 


1  MB     UUU. 

U  the  dog  alone,  of  all  the  brute  creation,  rolnntarily  aa-vy- 
i»ttn  himwlf  with  the  conditions  of  man's  existence,  it  is 


and  subjugation  of  other  apecles.  We  do  even  now  per- 
ceive, notwithstanding  the  advance  of  human  reason  imd 
the  protrrean  of  iiivfution,  that  in  a  thousand  instivucos  wo 
cannot  '  ■  Ith  his  assistance. 

If  >v  '  he  importance  of  his  services  in  our  state 

of  socii  i_v,  « ii.it  must  liavo  been  the  admiration  of  man, 
when,  in  the  earliest  period  of  patriarchal  lifo,  he  w.is  so 
much  nearer  to  a  state  of  nature! — when  the  wild  hunter 
first  beheld  the  joyous  eyes  of  liis  voluntarv-  associate,  and 
heard  his  native  howl  modulated  into  Imrkini;;  when  ho 
first  perceived  it  assuming  tones  of  domestication  fit  to 
express  a  master's  purposes,  and  intonate  the  language 
which  we  still  witness  cattle,  sheep,  and  even  ducks  and 
hawks,  leam  to  understand !  Wlwt  exultation  must  he 
have  felt  when,  with  the  aid  of  his  new  friend,  he  was 
enableil  to  secure  and  domesticate  the  first  kid,  the  first 
lamb  of  the  mountain  race! — when  with  greater  combina- 
tions of  force  and  skill  between  man  and  his  dogs,  the  bull, 
the  buffalo,  the  camel,  tlie  wild  ass,  and  then  the  horse, 
were  compelled  to  accept  his  yoke  ;  and  tinally,  when,  with 
the  some  assistance,  the  wild  hoar  was  tamed,  the  lion  iv- 
pelled,  and  even  uttickud  with  success!  AlUiough  the 
total  development  of  canine  education  must  have  been  the 
work  of  ages,  yet  that  it  was  very  early,  however  imi)erfect, 
of  great  acknowledged  importance,  is  attested  by  the  promi- 
nent station  assigned  to  the  dog  in  the  earliest  theologies  of 
Paganism.  We  know  tliat  his  name  was  given  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  stars  among  the  oldest  designated  in  the 
heavens,  and  that  it  scn'ed  lor  the  pur{>oiK!  of  fixing  on 
epoch  in  the  solar  year  hy  its  iKTiodicjil  ■•.    Other 

constellations,  nearly  as  old,  were   liK  1  by  the 

name  of  dogs;  and  there  are  proofs,  in  i .  |..._.  ...k'  ideas  hy 
images  represtntini,'  nlivsical  objects,  that  the  admiration  of 
mankind  degenerated  into  superstition,  moral  qualities  of 
the  highest  order  were  figuretl  with  chanicteristics  of  the 
dog,  till  his  name  and  liis  image  liecanio  conspicuous  in 
almost  everj-  Pagan  system  of  theology.— Colonki,  U. 
Sxnu's  IlUtory  of  Dogi. 


CURIOUS  CHESS  PROBLEMS. 

VIII. 

The  following  ingenious  problem  is  a  variation,  in  a 
simpler  form,  of  a  problem  by  Damiano,  in  which  White 
is  required  to  check-mate  his  adversary  in  six  moves, 
without  being  allowed  to  move  the  llook  more  than 
once.  The  position  of  the  pieces  is  the  same  as  in  the 
following  problem,  except  that  the  Black  King  is  on  his 
Queen's  square  instead  of  being  at  home. 

White  to  move  Jirst,  and  to  give  clieck-mate  in 
four  move*. 

BLACK. 
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HARTLEPOOL. 


TllK    loW.N,  Willi    Iltil4I.\4   Of   TUt   01.1>    FUUTIFICATIONS. 


One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  our  eastern  coast 
is  the  Peninsula  of  Hartlepool,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
iiain,  whose  bold  and  abrupt  cliffs  are  crowned  with 
mouldering  towers,  and  thus  give  indications  of  its 
ancient  strength  and  importance.  The  peninsula  is 
connected  with  the  main  shore  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
towards  the  north,  and  stretches  to  the  south  and  south- 
west, so  as  to  form  within  its  curve  a  natural  harbour 
secure  from  the  east  winds. 

The  town  of  Hartlepool  occupies  the  south-western 
point  of  the  peninsula,  and  rises  gradually  from  the  old 
harbour  to  the  moor,  or  common  pasture,  which  is  a 
beautiful  plot  of  pasturage,  enlivened  iu  summer  with 
the  blossoms  of  the  burnet  rose,  and  the  purple  blossoms 
of  sea-thrift  and  cranesbill.  The  cliffs,  which  tenninate 
this  moor  seawards,  are  lofty  and  precipitous,  lashed  by 
the  sea  into  wild  and  cavernous  recesses,  which  appear 

have  been  still  further  excavated  by  the  hand  of  man. 
bout  twelve  feet  above  the  shore  there  are  cells  called 
"Fairy  Caves,"  having  communication  with  each  other, 
which  bear  marks  of  the  chisel,  and  are  large  enough  to 
admit  a  huninn  figure.  These  were  probably  formed, 
or  enlarged  as  places  of  concealment  in  times  of  peril. 

Under  the  remains  of  an  old  battery  is  the  entrance 
«f  a  gloomy  cavern  called  the  (iun  Cove,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  popular  superstition.  It  has 
been  explored  to  the  depth  of  fifty  yards,  and  it  is 
•sserted  that  it  communicates  with  the  church.     It  may 
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have  been  originally  employed  for  the  coucealment  of 
treasure,  or  it  may  have  had  communication  with  some 
neighbouring  abbey;  but  the  uncertainty  that  surrounds 
its  history,  has  caused  it,  in  past  times,  to  be  regarded 
almost  as  enchanted  ground.  To  add  to  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  the  coast,  detached  masses  of  rock  stand 
perfectly  isolated.  One  of  these,  which  is  a  few  yards 
from  the  East  Battery,  particularly  attracts  attention, 
and  the  yawning  space  which  separates  the  >rock  from 
the  mainland  is  called  the  Maiden's  Bower.  This  name 
is  commonly  attributed  to  the  history  of  a  poor  girl  who 
was  thrown  over  the  cliff  by  her  inhuman  lover,  in  the 
year  1727,  and  whose  sad  end  is  commemorated  in  a 
ballad  called  The  Hartlepool  Tragedif;  but  Surtees, 
in  his  history  of  this  place,  refers  the  name  to  an 
earlier  period,  stating  that  it  is  employed  in  the  register 
previous  to  17"27,  and  probably  arose  from  some  super- 
stition relative  to  the  green-haired  daughters  of  the  sea; 
"for  the  rock  and  the  bay  are  exactly  such  as  they 
loved  to  haunt." 

The  town  and  haven  of  Hartlepool  were  once  defend- 
ed on  every  side  with  walls,  except  where  the  abrupt 
eastern  cliffs  and  rocky  coast  rendered  all  defence  need- 
less. In  the  time  of  some  of  the  earlier  historians 
Hartlepool  exhibited  a  perfect  and  interesting  s}>eciroeii 
of  the  fortifications  of  former  times,  having  a  long 
extended  wall,  strengthened  by  demi-bastions  at  inter- 
vals, some  rounded,  others  square;  gates  and  sally-ports, 
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1  l.v  1,11^1, ;,<.1it;..!i«  anJ  the  portcullis  some   of 

liar, others  by  square  turrets; 

^|.....,,.i;  ....  ....  variety  in  fortifiinlions,  which 

bad  crown  into  use  in  those  diiys.  ihese  walls  apjH-ar 
to  have  U-en  orig-inally  reared  by  Robert  de  Hrus,  iu  the 
Utter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  architecture 
of  the  remaininjf  portion  strongly  resembles  that  of  the 
walls  of  Newcastle,  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First.  Some  |>ortions  of  the  walls  and  bastions  remain 
nonrly  in  ihrir  original  state,  while  others  arc  dilapi- 
dati-^,  or  have  totally  disappeared.  The  south  wall  still 
foniis  a  massive  defence  against  the  sea;  it  is  from  six 
to  nine  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  about  eighteen  feet 
high.  It  affords  a  pleasant  walk  at  high  water.  Charters 
of  murage  were  formerly  granted  by  the  Bishops  of 
Durham,  i.  ».,  licence  to  collect  tolls  on  merchandize, 
or  provisions  entering  the  port,  for  the  support  of  the 
walls.  At  present  there  are  no  other  means  of  support- 
ing them,  than  those  afforded  by  the  slender  revenues  of 
the  corporation  of  Hartlepool. 

The  esrly  history  of  this  place  is  very  scanty,  and 
relates  chiefly  to  a  religious  establishment  noticed  in 
Bede's  Life  of  •'fl.  Hilda,  but  which  finally  perished 
during  the  Danish  invasion.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
the  island,  which  Bcde  calls  "  Hart's  water,"  or  "  Pool." 
The  Normans,  when  they  took  possession  of  the  place, 
called  it  "  Hart-le-Pol,"  the  "Pool"  or  "Slake  of 
Hart,"  whence  the  modem  designation.  Hartlepool  is 
firs:  expressly  mentioned  in  1171,  w  hen  the  fleet  of 
Hugh,  earl  of  Bar,  was  brought  into  St.  Hild<i's  bay. 
In  1200,  Hartlepool  was  erected  into  a  borough  by  King 
John,  and  the  same  laws  and  liberties  were  granted  to 
the  people  tint  had  been  conferred  on  the  citizens  of 
Newcastle-oh-Tyne. 

The  rising  state  of  the  borough  soon  after  this  period 
is  thus  alluded  to  by  Surtces.  "  Hartlepool  was  now  in 
that  delightful  state  of  existence  which  is  allowed  once, 
and  once  only,  to  all  bodies,  as  well  human  as  corporate, 
bourgeoning  with  the  fresh  vigour  of  young  life,  regard- 
lets  of  the  distant  hours  of  slow  decay,  which  as  surely 
•wait,  if  exempt  from  sudden  ruin,  every  institution  of 
human  policy,  as  they  do  every  form  of  mortal  mould." 

The  records  of  the  period  sufficiently  prove  the  im- 
portance which  attached  to  this  haven  during  the  Scot- 
tish campaigns  of  the  three  Hdwards.  In  the  first  year 
of  Edward  the  Third,  Hartlepool  was  ordered  to  provide 
"  two  sufficient  ships  of  sixty  tons  burthen  and  over," 
well  manned  and  provided,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
admiral  of  the  fleet.  In  1335,  the  borough  was  again 
called  upon  to  provide  one  ship,  with  a  hundred  men,  as 
well  seamen  as  archers.  When  the  English  fleet  lay 
before  Calais  in  1346,  five  of  the  ships  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  of  the  men  were  furnished  by  Hartlepool. 
Various  indeed  are  the  records  of  prosperity  in  this 
place,  but  when  armaments  against  Scotland  were  no 
longW  ne<'ded,  and  when  the  tide  of  commerce  began 
to  set  slronjrly  into  the  Tyne,  the  glory  of  Hartlepool 
had  departed,  although  its  decline  was  gradual. 

In  1593,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  their  present 
charter  to  the  burgesses  of  Hartlepool,  but  the  place 
had  become  comparatively  insignificant.  It  rose  to 
Home  importance  once  more  in  the  time  of  the  Civil 
Wars.  At  first  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Royalists, 
•nd  Baron  Hilton,  with  his  regiment,  lay  there  in  IG42; 
but,  in  two  years  afterwards,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scots,  under  the  Earl  of  Callender,  who  kept  posses- 
hion  of  it  for  three  years,  when  it  was  delivered  up,  by 
treaty,  to  the  parliament. 

In  1 6C7,  a  descent  of  the  Dutch  fleet  was  dreaded  on 
our  eastern  coast,  and  the  trainbands  of  Hartlepool  were 
called  out  to  meet  the  emergency.  Surtees  gives  us 
a  letter  on  this  subject,  the  orthography  of  which  is 
curious.  It  is  from  Sir  Gilbert  (ierard,  Bart.,  high 
•hcriff  of  Durham,  and  is  addressed  to  his  fathcr-in- 
.•w,  Bishop  Cotin,  "  att  his  castcll  atl  Aukland." 


My  Lord,— By  the  inclosed  yowcr  Lord,  will  know  Coll. 
Villers  is  com  di>wn,  and  no  dowlt  his  Mnje"'  does  susspektt 
tiler  desin  miiy  be  ujkiu  tlies  costcs,  1  have  be<-n  at  Hnr- 
telliiole,  wlicr  the  five  cmnpmiics  nr,  and  I  shall  crmsiilt 
with  the  utnscrs  lioth  toucliini;  the  strcngtlivniiii;  of  tlio 
wekest  pliv.<es,  na  also  what  pluses  ar  most  nM'uiselt  for 
them  to  kipe  ther  gardes.  I  am  too  mctt  Coll.  Villers  too 
morrow  at  .Sinderlnmi  with  »om  of  the  offisers.  1  slinll 
ex|)ektt  to  hear  from  yowcr  lionl.  and  yowcr  commands 
shall  lie  faithfully  obaieii  by  yower  Lord,  olwdientt  none  and 
Jailhfull  servant,  Gilbert  Gerard. 

This  occasion  appears  to  have  been  the  last  on  which 
Hartlepool  exhibited  a  warlike  appeanince,  unless  we 
except  the  raising  of  an  efficient  corps  of  volunteers 
during  the  war. 

The  town  of  Hartlepool  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  (Southgate  Street,)  a  back  street  parallel  to  it, 
and  several  cross  streets.  Extensive  foundations  are, 
however,  met  with  beneath  the  present  surface,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  town  was  formerly 
much  larger  than  at  present.  The  jirospert,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  is,  from  manv  points,  magnificent ;  the 
wide  ocean  eastward, — and  southward,  across  the  Tees 
mouth,  the  rich  coast  of  Yorkshire  in  all  its  variety. 
The  church  is  a  fine  building,  standing  on  a  rising  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Southgate  Street.  The  tower 
and  nave  only  are  ancient ;  the  south  door  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  portions  of  the  original  structure.  This 
entrance  has  been  preserved  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather  by  the  shelter  of  an  unseemly  porch.  This 
church  had  formerly  several  chantries,  or  small  chapels, 
built  by  wealthy  persons  in  Roman  Catholic  times,  and 
endowed  with  rent  or  lands  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing a  chantrv  priest  to  pray  daily  for  the  souls  of  the 
founders,  or  of  their  connections.  Fuller  quaintly  calls 
these  chantries  "  adjectives  which  were  not  able  to  stand 
of  themselves,  and  were  therefore  united  for  better  sup- 
port to  some  parochial,  collegiate,  or  cathedral  chtirch." 
There  was  once  a  friary  of  some  note  at  Hartlejiool, 
but  the  building  now  known  as  such,  appears  to  be  the 
shell  of  some  mansion  built,  perhaps,  on  the  same  site. 

In  summer  Hartlepool  is  frequented  by  invalids  as  a 
bathing-place.  It  has  many  lodging-houses,  a  warm 
bath,  floating  bath,  &c. 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  pier  run  out  from  a  point 
to  the  south  of  the  southern  town  wall.  The  first 
mention  of  this  pier  is  in  1473.  Flat  stones  on  the 
surface  of  this  pier  record  the  names  of  the  individuals 
through  whose  liberality  it  has  been,  from  time  to  time, 
repaired. 

The  chief  trade  of  Hartlepool  now  arises  from  its 
fisheries.  Several  tons  of  fish  arc  early  salted  for 
exportation ;  it  has  been  stated  that  no  place  on  the 
north-eastern  coast  is  better  adapted  for  fishing  on  an 
extensive  scale.  Cod,  haddock,  ling,  skate,  whitings, 
soles,  jilaice,  hallibut, — and  in  their  season,  herrings, 
and  mackerel, — are  usually  taken. 

The  fishermen  of  this  isolated  spot  have  distinctive 
habits  and  manners,  of  which  an  interesting  account  is 
given  by  Sir  C.  Sharpe.  Nearly  all  the  families  are 
related,  or  connected  by  frequent  intermarriages.  In 
1816,  there  were  ninety -six  individuals  named  Poander, 
fifty  Coulsons,  thirty-five  Davisons,  thirty-three  Harri- 
sons, thirty-one  Hunters,  and  twenty-seven  Horsleys. 
These  fishermen  are  an  honest  independent  rare,  court- 
eous towards  strangers,  extremely  ignorant,  yet  not 
without  a  characteristic  shrewdness  of  thought  and 
comprehension.  They  arc  prone  to  superstition,  but 
supine  and  indifferent  about  religion.  Depending  as 
they  do  for  subsistence  on  the  most  uncertain  of 
elements,  it  would  l>e  expected  that  some  degree  of 
providence  would  \to  shown  respecting  the  future;  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  They  live  according  to  the 
common  proverb,  "  from  hand  to  mouth,"  and  suffer, 
at  times,  the  most  ]iressing  necessity.  They  have  the 
character  of  being  sober,  and  indulging  in  few  luxurie% 
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exrrpt  tliat  of  fino  white  cakesi.  TTiey  marry  farly,  and 
tlii'ir  wivL's  arc  always  tlic  purse-bearers.  In  the  siim- 
nier  montlig  the  ftihcrmen  remain  out  at  sea  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  nif^ht,  bfin(»  provided  with  a  compass,  and 
havinf^  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  landmarks.  They 
are  very  expert  in  the  management  of  their  cobles,  or 
long  fishing  boats,  but  are  sometimes  overtaken  by  the 
tempest  and  obliged  to  leave  their  lines,  and  use  their 
utmost  exertions  to  gain  the  shore. 

Tliey  giiiii  liy  twilight's  hour  their  lonely  islo, 
To  tlieiii  the  very  rocks  ap|H'ar  to  Hiiiile ; 
Evfu  the  honrso  Hoa-bird'a  iliiicurduMt  shriek, 
CiriH'tH  liUi'  the  wi'lconie  of  his  tuneless  beak  ; 
lleneuth  eiieh  liiinp  that  througli  the  lattice  gleams, 
Their  fuiicy  paints  the  frieiiils  that  trim  its  beams. 
Oh  !  what  can  sanctify  the  joys  uf  home, 
Like  lio|H-'8  guy  glance  frum  ocean's  troubled  foam  ? 
The  women  of  Hartlepool  share  in  their  husbands' 
laborious  trade;  for  they  watch  the  return  of  the  cobles 
and  carry  the   lines   borne;    they   perform   the  task  of 
"baiting,"  which  occupies   several   hours;  tlicy   procure 
the  mussels  from  the  scalps ;  and  when  sand-eels  are  on 
the  coast  tliey  go  as  far  as  the  Tecs  mouth  to  procure 
them. 

Ancient  habits  and  traditions  naturally  cling  to  a 
society  such  as  that  at  Hartlepool.  The  majority  of 
the  people  seldom  leave  their  own  peninsula,  while  the 
introduction  of  strangers  is,  in  a  great  measure,  pre- 
vented by  their  system  of  intermarriages  among  their 
own  community.  The  sea  and  a  few  neighbouring  ports 
are  indeed  visited  bv  the  men,  but  entirely  in  the  course 
of  their  traffic,  so  that  the  opportunity  of  modifying 
their  own  customs  by  those  of  otliers  is  not  afforded  to 
tlieni.  Some  of  these  customs  we  may  briefly  state. 
The  first  time  a  child  visits  a  neighbour,  or  relation,  it 
is  regularly  presented  with  three  things,  salt,  bread,  and 
an  egg.  (This  practice,  however,  is  not  confined  to 
Hartlepool.)  Valentine's  Day  is  duly  observed  by  the 
interchange  of  epistles  among  such  of  the  young  people 
as  can  write,  and  all  those  solemnities  are  practised 
on  C'arling,  I'alm,  and  Kaster  Sundays,  of  which  Brand 
gives  an  account  in  his  Popular  Antiquitiet.  On  Easter 
Monday  the  men  take  otT  the  women's  siiocs  or  buckles, 
and  on  the  Tuesday  the  women  retaliate  in  like  manner. 
The  shoes  or  buckles  are  only  to  be  redeemed  by  a 
present  in  money,  and  the  small  sums  thus  obtained  arc 
expended  in  a  "  merry-niiiking"  towards  the  end  of  the 
week.  .\t  Christmas,  carols  are  sung,  yule  logs  blaze, 
and  yule  cakes  are  eaten.  "  Mell  suppers"  are  custo- 
mary at  harvest-home,  and  "  Guisers"  are  still  to  bo 
seen.  The  first  Monday  after  Twelfth-day  the  stol- 
ploui^h,  a  small  anchor  drawn  by  young  men  and  boys, 
is  paraded  through  the  town.  They  ask  for  a  small 
donation  at  every  door ;  if  successful,  they  salute  the 
donor  witli  three  cheers;  but  if  their  request  is  refused 
they  plough  up  the  front  of  the  house,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  lake-ieake,  or  watching  with  a  corpse,  is  not 
entirely  laid  aside;  a  garland  is  sometimes  carried  before 
the  corpse  of  a  young  unmarried  female,  and  suspended 
in  the  church.  A  funeral  procession  is  opened  by 
singers  chanting  appropriate  psalms;  these  are  fof- 
lowed  by  two  young  girls  dressed  in  white,  whose 
business  it  is  to  attend  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
mourners,  and  who  are  therefore  called  "  servers."'  The 
belief  in  "  waifs,"  or  "  waffs,"  was  still  prevalent  when 
Sir  C.  Sharpe  wrote,  and  he  tells  us  that  few  of  the 
people  of  Hartlepool  die  before  their  neighbours  have 
seen  their  "waffs"  glide  softly  by.  Imagination,  indeed, 
goes  so  far,  that  some  persons  believe  they  have  seen 
their  own  "waffs,"  and  under  that  conviction,  and  the 
melancholy  it  produced,  they  hiive  become  ill  and  died. 
Stiporstitious  arts  are  likewise  practised  among  this 
people,  to  render  abortive  the  "  bad  prayers"  by  which 
they  believe  their  enemies  hare  power  to  injure  or 
annoy  them 


TIIOUOIITf    OM   C:tAHITV. 
.NoTHiN(;  s(>vms  much  clearer  than  the  natural  direction  of 
charity.     Would  wo  but  all  relieve,  according  to  tlir  mea- 
sure of  our  ini.iM-.    ili..~.-  ..1,1.1  I-  iii.iii.  ,11  it.lv  within  the 
nuige  of  our  :  I'of  the  wor»t 

evils  of  povii-  V  jMior  |)eople, 

who  on'  kuoH'ii  tn  us  to  hove  Iwcn  honest,  decent,  and 
industrious,  «  hen  in>lustry  was  in  thi-ir  pDwrr,  h.ivr  a  rinim 
on  us,  fiiundeil  on  timt  our  V-  md 

ueighlHinrhiHHl,  which  have  ii.  red 

and  endearing  to  every  go«<l  litaiL  Due  uuuiut,  ■.urely, 
always  pass  by,  iu  bis  walks  for  health,  restorutioii,  or 
delii;nt,    the    lone    way-side   beggar,    wi''  dly 

((iviug  bini  an  alms.     Old,  care-worn,  in'd 

emaciated   creatures,  who   yn^"   ••■    '  ■•  l>e- 

secfbiiiRly  at  us,  nr  even  liftii  md, 

cannot  often  lie  met  with  wit'i   ..: ,  ....  .  uit 

for  their  silent  and  unobtrusive  sufferings  or  |  A 

hovel,  here  and  there,  round  and  al>out  ourou  :  ible 

dwelling,  attracts  our  eyes  l)y  some  |>eculiur  api>earanco  of 
penury,  and  wo  look  in,  now  ond  then,  upon  its  inmates, 
cheering  their  cold  gloom  with  some  small  l>enefuction 
These  arc  duties  all  men  owe  to  distress;  they  are  easily 
discharged,  and  even  such  tender  mercies  as  these  are  twicV 
blessed. — Noctet  Ambrotianai,  XXXV. 


EASY  LESSONS  IN  CHESS. 
XXII. 
TiiE  Bishop's  Gambit 
The  Bishop's  Gambit  is  so  called  from  the  third  move 
of  the  first  player  at  which  he  brings  out  the  King's 
Bishop,  instead  of  King's  Knight.  This  opening  is 
perhaps  the  most  elaborate  and  tlifficult  of  all  the  (iam- 
bit  openings ;  we  cannot  therefore  pretend  to  do  moro 
than  give  a  specimen  of  it  in  two  games  :  illustrating  first 
a  successful  attack ;  and  secondly,  a  successful  defence. 
The  Bishop's  Gambit  has  long  been  a  favourite  with 
first-rate  players.  Philidor  conducted  it  with  great 
skill ;  C'ozio  improved  its  theory;  and  M'Donnell  added 
to  it  several  new  modes  of  attack  and  defence.  In  the 
celebrated  match  between  him  and  De  la  Boiirdoniiais, 
many  fine  examples  of  this  opening  occur.  The  princi- 
pal among  the  last  writers  on  the  subject  is  Major 
Jiinisch,  who  has  entered  into  an  el.tborate  analysis  of 
this  celebrated  opening.  The  reader  will  find  it  given 
nearly  in  full,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  C'htu 
Player's  Chronicle.  Its  leading  features  arc  also  in- 
corporated in  Mr.  Lewis's  analysis  of  this  opening,  as 
given  in  his  recent  Treatise. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

1.  K.  P.  two  M{uarvs.  1.  K.  P.  two  tqtiarw, 

3.   K.  It.  P.  two  Hiuura.  3.  I*,  takes  P. 
3.  K.  B.  u>  q.  B.  fwiTth  iqiure. 

This  move  constitutes  the  Bishop's  Gambit.  Black's 
best  move  is  now  to  check  with  his  Q.  at  K.  R.  fifth 
square,  thus  forcing  your  K.  to  move,  and  depriving 
you  of  the  privilege  of  castling.  "  It  is  difficult,"*  says 
^Iajor  Jiinisch,  "  not  merely  for  a  novice,  but  even  fo  <■ 
any  person,  not  perfectly  familiar  with  the  grand  principli 
of  Pawns,  to  comprehend  what  advantage  the  assailant  car. 
have  in  this  opening,  by  giving  up  from  the  first  the  power 
of  castling,  and  by  exposing  his  King  to  the  very  blows  of 
the  enemy,  on  a  line  constantly  battered  by  the  Queen, 
the  pieces,  and  the  jwwns  of  the  adversary  ;  on  a  s<juare, 
too,  where  it  restricts  the  operations  of  its  own  Hook.  Not 
only  are  the  pawns  on  this  side,  the  necessary  gnarJs  of  the 
King,  pushed  boldly  forward  in  this,  as  in  the  Knight's 
Gambit,  but  the  King  itself,  from  the  commencenieut. 
enters  into  play,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  the  attack.'" 

The  principle  of  this  Gambit  is  thus  st.ited  in  the 
article  in  the  Chess  Player's  Chronicle,  already  refer- 
red to : — 

The  centre  pawns  being  firmly  established  by  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Gaintiit,  and  the  powers  of  the  adverse  pieces 
being  proportionally  restrained,  it  is  above  all  things  neces- 
sary to  capture  the  Gambit  Pawn.  But  as  Uie  diagonal 
line  of  attjick  of  the  Queen  from  her  own  square  to  the 
King's  Rook's  fifth,  remains  open  while  the  King's  Knight 
has  not  be»n  moved,  the  defence  of  the  Gambit  I'awn  will 
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1.  ,,  K  .  .i.i,  it,  at  hit  third  move,  defend  the  Gambit 
1'  ' ...iMiig  K.  Kt.  P.  two  squares,  ai  it  usual  in 

1  ot°  tliv  King'*  Gambit ;  because  by  advancing 

K.  li.  I  .  i*o  »()uare9,  vou  get  a  winning  position.  Some 
writers  recommend  ii..  B.  P.  two  squares  for  Black's 
third  move,  but  this  also  involves  many  objections. 
Most  authorities  now  admit  the  best  move  to  be, 

S.  Q  Ui  K.  It  fiflh  H).  checking. 

He  thus  forces  your  K.  to  move,  and  prevenU  your 
Castling,  and  also  defends  the  Gambit  Pawn. 

4.  K.  to  K.  B.  aqoM*. 

It  is  a  very  natural  move  for  a  younp  player  now  to 
advance  K.  B.  to  Q.  B.  fourth  square,  because  he  thereby 
threatens  to  give  check-mate  at  the  next  move ;  but  by 
advancing  Q.  P.  two  squares  you  force  the  B.  to  retreat, 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  your  game ;  you  gain,  in 
fact,  two  moves.  Q.  P.  one  square  is  sometimes  pLiycd 
for  Black's  fourth  move,  in  answer  to  which  you  may 
play  Q.  P.  two  squares,  or  Q.  to  K.  B.  third  square,  or 
K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  third  square ;  but  most  authorities  agree 
that  Black's  best  fourth  move  is, 

4.  K.  Kt  P.  two  pquara. 

5.  K.  Kt  lo  K.  B.  Ihird  (qiiuc. 

Y'ou  thus  attack  his  Q.,  and  he  has  the  choice  of  three 
moves.  If  he  play  her  to  K.  K.  third  square,  you  move 
K.  Kt.  to  K.  fifth,  threatening  to  take  K.  15.  P.,  thus 
forking  his  Q.  and  K.  11.  If  he  play  Q.  to  K.  Kt.  fifth 
square,  you  may  win  her*;  therefore,  his  best  move  is, 

i.  ii.  ta  K.  R.  rminh  uiuan. 

Thii  it  really  a  good  move,  for  it  confines  your  Kt., 
protects  the  weak  part  of  Black's  game,  and  by  having 
liii  Q.  on  the  same  diagonal  as  that  which  your  Q.  com- 
iii.-inds,  he  may  have  a  chance  of  exchanging  Queens, 
wlcich  is  generally  of  advantage  to  the  second  player  in 
an  early  stafrc  of  the  Gambit. 

0-   K    It  r  two  Mjuan*. 

He  rannot,  of  course,  capture  this  P.  If  he  advance 
K.  Kt.  P.  you  play  Ku  to  K.  Kt.  fifth  square,  and  get  a 
good  attack ;  therefore,  he  plays,  as  his  best  move, 

II.  K.  II.  to  K.  K!.  •rnind  •qutn. 

7.  Q.  Kt  U>  Q.  B.  third  •qiun. 

If  would   be   bad    |)lay  in   Black   to  capture  this  Kt. 
''.,  for  he  would  thereby  change  off  one  of  his 
111   pieces,  and  open   a   path  for  your  Q.  and 
a.  B.     His  best  move  is, 

7.  K.  It  V.  one  Mjtiare. 

8.  U'  r.  two  ifuan  8,  Q,  P.  on*  -\mn. 
0.  K.  I*,  ooa  ifun. 

If  he  now  advance  K.  Kt.  P.  upon  your  KU,  you 
play  Kt.  to  K.  square,  and  will  easily  recover  the  Pawn. 
Probably  hit  best  move  it, 

9.  Q.  F.  Uhm  K.  P. 
10.  q   Kt  to  Q.  aiUi  tqau*. 

This  is  much  better  than  taking  the  P.,  for  on  re- 
taking, IMack  would  protect  with  his  K.  B.  the  point 
now  attacked  by  vour  Q.  Ku,  and  to  defend  which  Black 
mutt  move  hit  K. 

10.  K.  lo  Q.  aquu*. 

In  the  defence  of  thit  Gambit,  Black  generally  fails. 
If  be  lose  a  move  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
advance  of  his  adversarv't  Q.  lit. ;  that  is,  it  is  better 
for  him  now  to  move  his  King  to  defend  Q.  B.  P.  and 
Q.  R.,  than  at  an  earlier  stage  to  have  played  Q.  B.  P. 

*  Fur  ttaapU : — 

•.  Q.  k>  K.  Kl  Mk  fun. 

e.  X.  B.  fkm  K.  B.  P.  cl«ekia«- 
^  t'  }»  captnn  Um  B.  »iUi  Ut  K.  jroa  fcck  K.  uid  Q.  with  ^oar  Kt ; 
"■••'■•  «.  K.  to  K.  myxxkI  K|uart. 

7.  K.  R.  P.  an*  mfoan.  7.  Q.  to  K.  Kl  ualli  sqiau*. 

*«IJtt  to  g.  BMUrt  •.pun. 
^***'*"'  »M«**>«i  ronitin  q  hr  ,.1,,;.,,  rj  Vi.  to  K.  iMOad  aqntfr 


one  square,  to  prevent  the  White  Kf.  from  being  played 
to  Q.  fifth. 
II.  g  1'.  Uliml'. 
If  he  retake  this  P.  he  will  lose  kit  Q.  in  consequence 
of  the  check  by  ditcovery,  to  prevent  which  he  plays, 

11.  Q.  B.  to  C).  M«ciDd  •ouaiw. 
13.  K.  to  K.  Kt  tqiun. 

This  is  to  enable  you  to  capture  his  K.  Kt.  P.,  and 
attack  his  Q.,  &c.;  he  therefore,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
retake  the  P.,  moves, 

U.  Q.  to  K.  Kt.  third  iqiiir*. 

13.  K.  R.  P.  tekca  P.  IS.  P.  uJu*  P. 

You  now  perceive  one  of  the  advantages  of  his  play- 
ing K.  B.  to  K.  Kt.  second  square.  It  enables  him  to 
retake  the  P.  and  not  fear  the  exchange  of  Kooki. 

14.  U.  takn  U.  II.  K.  B.  ukM  R. 

\i.    Q.  lu  K.  •qllWO. 

*  Your  object  is  to  play  Q.  to  Q.  KU  fourth  sqtiare. 
Black's  best  move  is  K.  B.  to  K.  Kt.  second  square,  but 

he  may  very  naturally  play, 

U.  Q.  Kt  111  Q.  U.  ihirJ  i>quai». 
II«.  Q.  B.  takwi  IJainbil  1'.  1«.  1".  l«kr»  Q-  H- 

17.  g.  to  K.  R.  Iminh  tq.  chfckg.     17.  K.  to  g  It. 

IK.  g.  Iuk«>  K.  II. 

Your  position  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Black,  but 
there  it  still  a  good  deal  to  be  done  on  both  sides. 

The  following  brilliant  little  game  occurred  in  the 
match  between  M.  l)e  la  Bourdonnais  and  Mr.  M'Don- 
nell.  The  Black  pieces  were  played  by  the  latter  of  the 
two  combatants.  In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  M'Uonnell 
to  Mr.  Walker,  at  the  time  the  match  was  going  on, 
he  says  of  his  antagonist:  "He  is  the  most  finished 
player  of  the  age,  and  all  I  can  expect  is  to  play  up  to 
him  after  some  practice.  The  opening.*  may  not  be 
happy,  but  how  can  you  mend  them?  I  broke  down  in 
my  Bishop's  CJambit,  the  game  of  all  others  I  most  re- 
lied upon,  and  possibly  it  would  be  tho  same  with  any 
other  attacking  game.'  The  fact  is,  practice  of  a  supe- 
rior kind  is  indispensable  to  form  a  first-rate  player." 
BLACK.  WHITE. 

1.  K.  P.  two  Kjumfc  1.  K.  P.  two  nqiiAro*. 

3.  K.  11.  V.  two  KiuarM.  i.  P  t«k«  P. 

3.  K.  n.  1.)  g.  B.  fourth  Kpitn.      8.  g.  to  k.  11.  fifth  «]u«re,  chg. 

4.  K.  In  K.  H.  *■  g   P-  <"'•  "q"*". 

S    g.  V.  two  wuarM.  «•  g.  »•  «>  ^   "1.  lilUi  Kiiimre. 

6.  g.  to  g.  thir.1  MU«r».  «•  Q  Kl-  «>  y   "•  >•''"•  -l'"'^ 

r.  K.  B.  takes  K.  B.  P.  cbockfaig. 

This  is  an  ingenious  move,  but  not  a  sound  one,  be- 
cause in  order  to  recover  an  equivalent  for  the  B.,  Black 
puts  his  Q.  out  of  the  game.  It  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  better  to  have  taken  the  Gambit  P.  with  Q.  B. 

7.  K.  mkcK  K.  B. 
8.  g.  to  g.  Kt  U>ird  Kiuare,  chg.     a  K.  ti.  K.  Kl.  Uiird  .qtinre. 

V.  g.  t«ke>  g.  KL  i:  »•  g.  Kt  take.  g.  P. 

This  last  move  of  White  is  masterly.  Many  players 
would  have  saved  «.  R.  at  tho  exiM-Mise  of  the  Kt.,  but 
by  advancing  the  Ku  not  only  is  a  valuable  P.  gained, 
but  an  addition  is  made  to  tho  attacking  forces  already 
in  the  adversary's  camp. 

10.  Q.  lake*  g.  It  10.  K.  Kt  to  K.  B.  third  ufxitn. 
This  move  is  necessary  to  prevent  Black  from  check- 
ing with  his  Q.  at  White's  K.  square. 

1 1.  g.  Kt  to  g.  It.  Ihiid  iquore.       U.K.  11.  P  one  equare. 

I».  K.  Kl.  P.  one  »iuar«.  13-  tl-  B.t«k.K...xth  •quare.chg. 

I.r  K.  In  K.  ».,.,««■  1».  «•  •»  K.  Kt.  fifth  »,uar«. 

n.  g.  B.  to  K.  third  iK,n.r«.  U.  g.  P-  <«•  "1»»«- 

This  move  is  also  admirable;  White  threatens  to  win 
the  Black  Q.  by  checking  with  K.  B. 

14.  g  taket  g.  R.  r.  1»    «    Kt  to  g.  B.  U.ird  -luar.. 

This  move  prevents  the  Black  Q.  from  rejoining  her 
forces  in  the  centre  of  the  board. 
Id.  g.  take.  g.  B.  p.  i«  Q  '••  ""«  "1""«-    , , 

17  g   B   to  g.  womd  DIMit  17.  giake.K.P.  che<klng. 

18  K   to  g  tmaam,  '&  K.  II.  P.  uno  a|iiarf. 

IV.  K.  Kt.  i^mB!  1»-  Q-  I"  K.  B.  nixth  Kjuare,  chg. 

White  terminates  the  game  much  more  quickly  by 
this  move  than  if  he  had  at  once  taken  the  Black  11. 


an.  K.  to  g.  B.  tquar*. 
31.  n.  corert. 


50.  g  lakM  R.  check  lug. 

51.  Q.  uka>  B.    Mats. 
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'J'ho  first  of  thu  two  following  mMlerlv  »tratagem»  in 
hy  M.  C'alvi;  the  necond  by  M.  D'Orvillc. 

Phoblem  XXV.      >r/ji'/«  moving Jirat,  is  to  check-malf 

in   t/ireit  moves, 

ai.ACK. 


r~Pww 


I. 


i 


PnoBLKM  XXVI.      White  moving  first,  is  to  give 
check-mate  in  fnur  moves. 


nr.ACK 


V                                             J 

"  ■■    •:  — r 

: 

i 

J 

^■•v*    •. 

^ 

1 

tOVE    OF    KNOWI.F.nOK. 

To  the  man  who  loves  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  its  beneficml  influences  on  his  race,  what  docs  it 
matter  whether  he  alono  has  attnine<l  the  elevation,  or 
whether  he  shares  it  with  otherst  The  prospect  below, 
around,  and  above  liinj  is  the  sanie.  He  has  the  same 
animatinif  sjitisfnction  in  the  review  of  dithculties  overcome  ; 
— the  same  expansion  of  feeling  as  ho  surveys  the  extent  of 
the  domain  t)eneath  his  feet; — the  same  delight  in  the 
glimpses  he  discovers  of  paths  which  may  conduct  him  to 
new  and  vet  more  valuable  acquirements.  It  is  among 
those  in  whom  the  mere  love  of  fame  is  the  strongest, — who 
seek  most  eagerly  for  the  applause,  not  so  much  of  the 
master-spirits  of  the  age,  as  of  the  world  at  large,  and  for 
the  substantial  advantages  which  that  brings  with  it,— that 
we  observe  the  keenest  sensitiveness  to  detraction  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  their  attainments,  the  greater  disappoint- 
ment if  it  can  bo  proved  that  they  have  been  at  all  antici- 
pated in  tliem.    Such  a  seeker  after  truth  can  bear  the 


proximity  of  no  nt' 
the  piiiniK'li'  (if  I 
from  whieh  lie  i 
dumuiii,  but  as  li 
wlf  .!■...■  I,i,  f.-i 
II  '    *  J    i. 

ib'  ,.      irtr. 


\vct  and  lovt^  —  Uritish  and  t'oreiffu 


THE  COTTAGE  OK  AN  INDUSTRIOUS 
TKASANT. 

I»  then-  a  place,  save  one  Iho  i>oet  ■ec», 

A  land  of  lovi-,  of  libcrtr,  of  cuiir  t 

Wlitire  luljoiir  «earit»  not,  nor  can-K  lupprcM 

Th'  eternal  flow  of  rij-rl.   Ii  .i.i.ln. •..  ) 

Ik'liold  tbo  cot,  v>  iiidustrioua  iwaia, 

Source  of  his  pridi',  .  >  I  bin  gain: 

Screen'd  fruui  (lie  winter'*  wind,  lliu  lun'a  laat  ray 
Sinilca  on  tbo  window,  and  prolongii  the  day. 
rrojectiiig  tluitcb  tbo  woodliine  g  bnincbea  itop, 
And  tiini  tlieir  blossoms  to  the  ciutvinenl  top. 
All  ni-ed  requires  is  in  lliat  lot  contain'd, 
And  niucli  tbat  laste,  untaught  and  unrestrain'd, 
8ur\-ey»  delighted ;  there  she  loves  to  trace. 
In  one  gay  picture,  all  tbo  royal  nice  ; 
Around  tbo  walls  aro  beruvx,  lovers,  kings; 
Tlie  print  that  shows  them,  and  thu  verso  tliat  sings. 

Hero  the  but  Li^wis  on  bis  throne  is  seen. 
And  there  bo  stands  iniprison'd,  and  his  <ju<-on  ; 
To  tlictto  tbo  niolher  takes  her  child,  and  shows, 
What  grateful  duty  to  bis  God  he  owes  ; 
Who  gives  to  hiiu  a  luippy  home,  where  bu 
Lives  and  enjoys  his  freedom  with  the  fn-c  j 
When  kings  and  queens,  dethrun'd,  insulted,  tried, 
Aro  all  these  blessings  of  the  poor  denied. 

There  is  King  Charles,  and  ull  his  Golden  Rules, 
Who  prov'd  niislortuiie's  was  the  best  of  scliouls  ; 
And  there  his  sou,  who,  tried  by  years  of  pain 
I'rov'd  that  misfortunes  may  be  sent  in  vain. 

On  shelf  of  deal  beside  the  cuel<oo-cloek, 
Of  cot  tage-reading  rests  the  chosen  stock  ; 
Leaniiiig  wo  lack,  not  books,  but  have  a  kind 
For  all  our  wants,  a  meat  for  every  iniiul  ; 
No  need  of  classing  ;  each  within  its  place, 
The  feeling  finger  in  the  dark  can  truce. 
"  nrst  from  the  comer,  farthest  from  the  wall."* 
Such  all  the  rules,  and  they  suffice  for  all. 

There  pious  works  for  Sunday's  u«c  aro  found, 
CompanioiiK  for  that  Bible  neatly  bound. 
Bunyan's  fam'd  I'ilgrim  rests  that  shelf  upon, 
A  genius  rare,  but  rude,  was  honest  John. 
Of  hermit  Quart  wo  read,  in  island  rare, 
I'ar  from  mankind,  and  seeming  far  from  care  i 
Safe  from  all  wont,  and  sound  in  every  limb  ; 
Yes,  there  was  he,  and  there  wa«  care  with  him  I 
Unbound  and  heap'd,  these  'i-alued  books  betide. 
Laid  humbler  works,  the  jn-dlar's  pack  supplied. 

These  are  the  peasant's  joy,  where,  plac'd  at  ease 
Half  his  delighted  oftspring  mount  his  knee*. 

To  every  cot  the  lord's  indulgent  mind 
Has  a  small  sj>aco  for  gurden-gruund  as»ign'd  ; 
Here— till  return  of  mom  disniUs'd  the  farm— 
The  careful  peasant  plies  the  sinewy  arm, 
Warm'd  as  he  works,  and  casts  his  look  around, 
On  every  foot  of  that  improving  ground. 
It  is  bis  own  ho  sees  j  his  master's  eye 
Peers  not  about,  some  secret  fault  to  spy ; 

Nor  voice  severe  is  there,  nor  censoro  known ; 

Hope,  profit,  pleasure — they  are  all  his  own. 
Here  grow  the  bumble  chires,  and,  hard  by  tliem, 
The  leek,  with  crown  globose  and  reedy  stem  ; 
High  climb  his  pulte,  in  many  an  even  row, 
Deep  strike  the  ponderous  roots  in  .soil  below; 
And  herbs  of  ]H>tent  smell  and  pungent  taste, 
Give  a  warm  relish  to  the  night's  repast. 
Apples  and  cherries  grafted  by  bis  luind. 
And  cluster'd  nuts  for  neighlwuring  aiarkei  stand. 

Nor  thus  concludes  bis  bilwur :  nnur  the  col, 
The  rei'd-fence  rises  roun<l  some  f«v"rite  spot. 
Where  rich  carnations,  pinks  wiili  purple  eyes,        I 
Proud  hyacinths,  the  least  some  florist's  prise,  } 

Tulips  tallstemm'il,  and  {wunc  d  auriculas  rite.       J 
Here  on  a  Sunday  eve,  when  service  ends, 
Meet  and  rejoioc  a  family  of  friends ; 
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All  «p*«lt  klouil. 

wf  lt*|>py  tai 

■r<>free. 

A  •  ■ 

V  ngrec. 

\  shun  the  speech, 
■no  can  t<-ach  ; 

\\ 

.rds  arc  old, 

A 

1.1: 

V 

111  tho  heart. 

1-. 

r 

illL'S   til 

iin]iart; 

ve«  t 

1- 

:1s,  or  runs,  ur  &hutii»,  ur 
Uii-ir  looks  aud  all  their 

pluya, 
wnvs. 

C'rabbe 

It  is  a  fine  specUcle  to  sec  a  sliii)'9  company  assomliled  at 
public  worship.  Kvcry  feeling  mind  must  rejoice  to  see 
ti  '  '.  fa  \iiTge  vessel  covered  with  her  crew,  in  the 
li  iide  of  devotion:  surrounded  by  the  Imundless 

<iv.  .  .  :  uiilfi'iiin  iif  tluir  auiiust  temple;  and  tlie  ceru- 
Ir.u;  I  \;  lii-  .  :  li.  i\.:i,  it.  in  LMiiuvnt  canopy  I  to  see  them 
ir  ■  :!iont,  when  separated  from 

t:  .1  Friend  and  rather  of  the 

cr   ,        .  .      .-  his  chariot,  and  walketh 

upon  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  who  raiscth  the  tempest;  and 
saith  f.i  tlin  r.ii'ing  waves,  "  Peace,  be  still,"— Forbes' 
O 


■  ion  of  heat  to  the  variotis  branches  of  the  me- 

i.'hcmic;il  arts,  has,  within  a  few  years,  effected 

a  greater  change  in  the   condition  of  man  tfian  had  been 


aoeomplished  in  any  equal  i)eriod  of  his  existence.  Armed 
by  the  expansion  and  eonaensation  of  fluids,  with  a  ])0wer 
e<|ual  to  tliat  of  the  liffhtninj;  it.self,  conquering  time  and 
■[Mice,  he  flies  over  plains,  and  travels  on  paths  cut  by 
liuman  industry,  even  through  mountains,  with  a  velocity 
and  smootliness  more  like  planetary  than  terrestrial  motion ; 
he  crosses  the  deep  in  opposition  to  wind  and  tide  ;  he 
nuikes  the  elements  of  air  and  water  the  can-ieni  of  warmth, 
not  only  to  banish  winter  from  his  home,  but  to  adorn  it, 
even  during  the  snow-storm,  with  the  blossoms  of  spring ; 
and,  like  a  magician,  he  raises  from  the  gloomy  ami  deep 
abyss  of  the  mine,  the  spirit  of  light  to  dispel  the  midnight 
darkness.— SoMERTiLXB. 


It  is  certainly  the  desii^n  of  nature  that  the  animal  part  of 
our  constitution  should  be  subordinate  to  the  intellectual, 
and  that  this  again  should  receive  law  from  our  moral  prin- 
ciples.— Eneyclojxedia . 

If  good  management  and  great  regularity  in  the  appropria- 
tion and  employment  of  money  really  increase  the  wealth 
of  individuals  and  slates,  the  same  must  be  the  case  with 
time  and  life.  We  augment  them,  we  impart  to  them  a 
rirtne  of  reproduction  and  fecundity,  we  multiply  their 
result*,  if  we  know  how  to  allot  and  direct  their  various 
applications  with  regularity  and  method.- Jrt  of  Employ- 
ing Time. 

Thf  virtuous  Sully,  the  friend  and  minister  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  was  not  less  economical  of  his  timc'than 
of  the  revenues  of  the  state.  We  leani  from  his  memoirs 
tluil  he  retired  early  to  rest,  that  he  slept  little,  that  an 
invariable  rule  and  order  governed  his  occupations.  In  his 
ntt  MSB  he  was!:   •  ■,]^,,     He  rose  at  four 

o"  ling.     Till  :iours  were  employed 

in  ii.i  1111^  .iH.i  ■ii..|K«ingof  tiic  imjiim  tliat  were  laid  upon 
his  desk.  This  he  tt-nned  ttoefpinjj  the  carjtft.  At  seven  he 
reii.  r.,1  ti.  til..  ...iifw  ;i  ,..,,1  ^,...„.  t)„,  YvuX.  of  the  foreno<in 
*  ;<  orders   concernim;   the 

<!'-  ,  Me  pn-sided.     He  dined  at 

noon.     Afur  .nee,  to  which  ])enKms  of 

•11  cloMcs  ».  :.  rgy  of  both  persuasions 

wers  first  haanL     1  In  nd  other  ]>erBons  of  low 

condition,  who  are  fn  mid  to  approach  a  man 

high  in  office,  and  e^>eciallv  a  pun.  .  had  their  tuni 

next.    The  gnat  and  noble  wi't  Innt.     He  was 

afterwards  usually  migaged  i;.  r-time:  he 

then  ordered  the  doors  to  1.  !   in  social 

pleasures  with  a  select  nuiniier  oi  tni-ii'iT.  i  cm  was  his 
Rguiar  hour  for  retiring  to  rest;  but  when  ony  unex|K-ct4'd 

dreamstaace  had  denin'.: ■■ '  •' •'■ — -  •■  •  •■  '  ■     .'tu- 

pationa,  Im  made  up  tl<.  irh- 

jngopoa  the  night,     .v ....  ..;..Ji  he 

lafariably  M  during  his  adminisUation. 


THE   KITCHEN   QAllDEN. 

IV. 

APRIL. 

PnuiU  of  his  wrll-aprroil  wnlN,  ))«  vtrwft  bil  trvM, 
Tliut  mtvt,  no  barren  inlnrviil  lK'(wt*cn, 
A\'it)i  plrofture  more  than  pen  Uieir  (yuiu  afford; 
Which,  uvo  hinuelf  who  traini  Ihcui,  duuo  con  TmI. 

The  blossoming  of  fruit-trees  is  one  of  the  pleasant 
sijfhts  of  April,  but  the  gardener  does  not  ]ilacc  full 
reliance  on  the  early  promise  of  the  year,  knowing  how 
often  a  profusion  of  blossom  is  followed  by  a  scantiness 
of  fruit.  With  constant  care  he  guards  the  choicer 
fruit-trees  from  the  action  of  the  frost,  at  the  same  time 
losing  no  opportunity  of  admitting  the  warm  sun  and 
air,  to  forward  their  blossoms  and  fruit. 

The  first  week  of  April  is  generally  employed  in  sow- 
ing crops  of  such  vegetables  as  ore  required  in  constant 
succession  ;  it  being  a  rule  to  sow  a  second  crop  as  soon 
as  the  former  one  has  made  its  appearance  above  ground. 
Thus,  new  sowings  of  beans,  peas,  and  the  different  sorts 
of  cabbage,  will  most  likely  be  required,  while  the  young 
crops  just  appearing  will  require  to  be  carefully  preserved 
from  slugs  and  snails ;  and  when  they  arc  two  or  three 
inches  high,  must  be  carefully  earthed  up. 

One  of  tho  most  important  of  spring  vegetables,  and 
the  most  universally  liked,  is  the  pea  ;  an  early  crop 
of  peas  is  therefore  considered  of  great  consequence. 
W'here  hot-beds  and  other  conveniences  arc  at  hand,  the 
following  method  is  sometimes  adopted  to  secure  an 
early  crop.  During  the  season  from  Christmas  to  the 
end  of  March,  strips  of  turf  are  taken  from  a  common, 
or  meadow  of  short  grass,  and  are  cut  to  the  required 
length,  to  suit  a  southern  wall  or  fence,  where  the  peas 
are  ultimately  to  be  planted  out.  Each  turf  may  be 
three  or  four  feet  long,  four  or  five  inches  broad,  and 
two  or  three  inches  thick.  The  turfs  are  reversed,  and 
an  angular  strip  of  soil  cut  out  with  a  sharp  knife  along 
the  middle  of  the  earthy  side.  The  groove  thus  formed 
is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  Earli)  peas  arc  then 
scattered  pretty  thickly  along  the  groove,  so  that  the 
seeds  may  nearly  touch  each  other.  The  groove  is  then 
filled  up  with  rich  fine  earth,  which  is  pressed  down  till 
it  becomes  pretty  firm ;  the  turfs  are  then  placed  on  a 
vinery  floor,  or  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  the  latter  to  be 
covered  with  lights,  and  also  mats,  if  frost  be  scTcre.  The 
peas  thus  protected  from  vermin  and  bad  weather,  and 
occasionally  supplied  with  moisture,  will  vegetate  more 
or  less  rapidly,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  applied. 
When  they  have  attained  the  height  of  two  or  three 
inches,  they  arc  carefully  transferred  with  the  turf  in 
which  they  are  growing  to  the  southern  border  designed 
for  them;  but  if  they  have  been  greatly  forced  in  a 
vinery  at  work,  they  are  gradually  transferred  to  the 
open  air,  by  being  placed  in  a  vacant  frame  or  green- 
house, for  a  few  days.  When  they  arc  ready  to  be 
removed  to  the  border,  it  is  desirable  to  dip  a  trench 
six  inches  wide  and  deep,  and  half  fill  it  with  maiden 
earth.  This  being  saturated  with  water  and  left  to  settle 
for  a  day,  is  ready  to  receive  the  turfs  which  are  laid 
down  on  the  soil,  and  the  peas  are  then  earthed  up 
and  gently  watered.  Short  branchy  sticks  are  used  to 
protect  and  support  the  |>eas  as  soon  as  they  have  risen 
three  inches  above  the  new  soil. 

Peas  as  well  as  l>eans  thrive  better  in  long  single  rows 
than  when  set  in  plots  of  ground,  row  behind  row.  'i'he 
soil  best  suited  to  this  crop  is  one  that  is  moderately 
rich,  and  without  the  addition  of  recent  manure,  'llie 
sorts  of  j>ea  suitable  for  sowing  in  April  are  the  imperial, 
blue  Prussian,  and  marrow-fat ;  the  first  is  a  fine  rich 
pea,  the  second  is  well  known  as  a  superior  |)ea  for  the 
middle  crops,  the  third  is  a  fine  bearer,  and  very  rich  in 
flavour.  'l*he  large  mirrow-fats  may  be  sown  a  full  inch 
apart,  the  smaller  sorts  much  closer.  A  pint  of  small 
|)cas  is  suflScicnt  for  a  row  of  twenty  yards,  and  the 
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same  monsurc  of  the  larger  fiorts  is  •ufficicnt  for  thirtv- 
thrco  yards.  The  seed  is  inserted  in  drillii,  or  by  tno 
dilibic,  in  rows  at  a  distance  proportionate  to  the  heij^ht 
to  which  tlic  variety  grows,  as  well  as  according  to  the 
season. 

The  pea  has  been  so  long  in  cultivation  that  its  origin 
is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
from  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  may  have 
lieen  received  from  Ejjypt  and  Syria.  It  is  known  in 
India,  China,  and  Japan:  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
last-nametl  country  Iwing  more  favourable  to  its  habits 
than  those  of  the  two  former.  It  dors  not  thrive  in 
dry  and  burning  regions,  neither  is  it  able  to  endure 
severe  weather.  In  our  own  country  this  crop  has  been 
extensively  cultivated  from  an  early  period.  In  l'i99, 
when  the  Enjrlish  forces  were  besieging  a  castle  in  Lo- 
thian, it  is  recorded  that  their  supply  of  provisions  being 
exhausted,  their  only  resource  was  in  the  peas  and  beans 
of  the  suiToini(lin<(  fields.  Yet  the  more  delicate  varie- 
ties of  this  vepelable  were  long  considered  as  dainties. 
Fuller  states  that  in  tlie  time  of  Elizabeth  peas  were 
brought  from  Holland,  and  were  "  fit  dainties  for  ladies, 
tiiey  came  so  far,  and  cost  so  dear."  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  some  of  the  rarer  English  sorts  were 
also  purchased  at  a  high  rate.  Among  the  privy  purse 
expenses  of  the  king  is  an  entry  "  paied  to  a  man  in 
rewarde  for  bringing  pescodds  to  the  king's  grace,  four 
shillings  and  eight-pence."  Yet  in  a  song  of  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  peascods  are  spoken  of  as  if  they 
were  common  : 

Tlien  unto  London  I  dyde  mo  hyo  ; 

Of  nil  the  land  it  bearytli  tli0  pryso 

"Goilo  pescode,"  one  bogoii  to  cry. 

Probably  the  common  pea  was  cultivated  extensively 
wlien  the  more  delicate  varieties  then  known  were  ex- 
tremely rare,  which  may  account  for  the  different  state- 
ments on  the  subject. 
(  A  street  in  the  town  of  Windsor  is  called  "  Pcascod" 

'  in  all  old  documents,  from  the  former  name  of  this 
ijetable.  The  Latin  name  of  the  pea  {pisum),  is 
iipposed  to  be  derived  from  Pisa,  (a  town  of  Elis,) 
wl-.ere  peas  anciently  grew  in  great  plenty.  Tlic  Eng- 
lish name  is  a  corruption  from  the  Latin,  and  old 
English  authors  wrote  it  peason,  wiiich  conies  very 
near  to  the  sound  of  the  Latin  name.  The  omission  of 
the  last  two  letters  leaves  the  name  oi  peas. 

The  principal  varieties  of  the  common  pea  are  the 
white  or  yellow,  and  the  grey.  Soil  and  culture  ap- 
pear to  have  produced  the  chief  differences.  Tiie 
choicer  sorts  of  peas,  known  as  garden  peas,  are  raised 
with  care  for  the  purpose  of  being  eaten  green ;  field 
peas  are  inferior,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  manner  of 
their  being  raised:  these  are  allowed  to  come  to  matu- 
rity. The  varieties  among  garden  peas  are  too  nume- 
rous to  be  particularized;  they  consist  of  early  and  late 
sorts,  the  early  being  slender  of  growth  and  less  abun- 
dant in  the  cro]),  but  more  capable  of  resisting  the  cold, 
than  the  late  sorts ;  while  the  latter  bear  larger  pods, 
and  are  more  rich  and  saccharine.  One  variety,  (the 
sugar-pea.)  is  sometimes  cooked  with  the  pods  entire. 
From  the  Vrt^etable  Cultivator  we  learn,  that  a  favou- 
rite and  fashionable  dish  was  made  some  fifty  years 
ago  of  these  peas,  the  young  pods  being  merely  stripped 
at  the  outside  edges.  Those  persons  who  still  use 
them  in  this  w.iy,  pl.ico  them  in  a  stewpan  with  some 
good  gravy,  thickened  with  flour  and  butter,  with  a 
little  mace,  ginger,  and  nutmeg,  and  allow  them  to  stew 
gently  till  the  pods  arc  quite  tender.  The  sugar-pea  is 
tlie  only  variety  that  .admits  of  being  cooked  in  this 
manner,  not  having  a  tough  coating  inside  the  pod. 

Tiie  pea  vegetates  so  rapidly,  that   there  have  been 

inst.anccs   of  a  crop   obtained  from  seed   matured    the 

ime  season.     In  dry  seasons,  peas  require  to  be  watered 

during  the  time  of  their  flowering  and  fruiting;  but  this 

should  be  done  as  much  as  possible  without  watering  the 


leaves  of  the  plants.  Failures  frequently  nccwt  in  the 
earliest  crops,  owing  to  the  attacks  of  mice,  n:  .-r 

cause.      These  failures  are  supplied  by   tr....  , .,g, 

which  is  beat  performed  in  .^Iarch  or  early  in  April, 
and  the  plants  require  watering,  and  if  the  weather  ii 
warm,  shading  from  the  sun. 

During  the  first  week  in  April,  ihe  silver  onion  ii 
sown  for  drawing  young,  and  the  8|>anish  for  the  main 
crop.  The  onion  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
flavouring  ingredients  usc<l  in  cookery,  but  does  not 
aflbrd  much  nutriment.     Tb'  'le  has  been  used 

by  all  classes,  and  by  most   :  .  um  a  very  «*nrly 

period.     While  to  the   lower  urJirit,   ■  i.e 

northern   parts  of  the   kingdom,  it  is  n- 

sable  as  an  accompaniment  to  their  simple  unaU,  and 
is  nearly  always  eaten  in  its  crude  state :  it  is  also  em- 
ployed in  the  refined  entertainments  of  the  great,  and 
imparts  a  savoury  and  delicious  taste  to  many  of  the 
best  dishes.  Among  the  peasantry,  little  inconvenience 
seems  to  arise  from  the  use  of  it  in  a  raw  state,  but  it  is 
generally  considered  that  onions  raised  in  our  northern 
climate,  are  extremely  indigestible,  unless  subjected  to 
the  processes  of  cookery;  and,  therefore,  those  who  fear 
the  result  of  indulging  a  taste  for  uncooked  onions, 
generally  select  the  milder  produce  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, which  are  imported  into  this  country,  and  com- 
monly sold  in  our  shops,  and  which  may  be  eaten  in 
their  crude  state  with  greater  impunity. 

The  great  antiquity  of  this  vegetable  is  proved  by  the 
mention  made  of  it  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  where  we 
find  that  one  of  the  subjects  of  regret  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  on  leaving  Egypt,  was  the  loss  of  this 
favourite  addition  to  their  food.  The  onion  is  still  in 
esteem  among  the  Egyptians,  and  so  favourable  is  the 
clim.itc  [to  its  production,  that  it  is  much  more  of  a 
delicacy  than  it  can  be  considered  elsewhere.  Hassel- 
quist  says,  that  whoever  has  proved  the  exquisite  fla- 
vour of  the  onions  of  Egypt,  must  acknowledge  that 
none  can  be  better  in  any  part  of  the  world,  for  there 
they  are  mild  and  pleasant  to  the  palate,  while  in  other 
countries  they  are  strong  and  nauseous;  there  they  are 
toft  and  yielding,  while  in  northern  countries  they  are 
hard,  .ind  their  coats  so  compact,  as  to  render  them  less 
easy  of  digestion.  The  Egyptians  cut  them  into  four 
parts,  and  eat  them  roasted  with  pieces  of  me.it ;  and  so 
fond  are  they  of  this  dish,  that  they  are  said  devoutly 
to  wish  that  it  may  form  one  of  the  viands  of  Paradise. 
The  same  traveller  remarks,  that  a  soup  made  of  these 
onions,  was  the  most  delicious  of  which  he  ever  partook. 

The  onion  is  raised  from  seed,  which  is  sown  at  inter- 
vals from  February  to  .August.  Main  crops  arc  sown 
in  March;  sometimes  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  April, 
when  the  sowing  for  salad  onions  is  also  made.  The 
seed  is  sown  thinly,  broadcast,  and  regularly  raked  in. 
An  ounce  of  seed  is  suflicicnt  for  a  r<H)d  of  ground, 
especially  for  the  main  crops,  as  they  should  never  be 
allowed  to  grow  to  a  size  fit  for  salads  without  thinning. 
The  beds  are  divided  by  narrow  allevs  into  portions 
■about  four  feet  wide,  for  the  convenience  of  cultivation. 
The  great  obstacle  to  the  production  of  fine  onions  in 
this  country  is  the  want  of  a  continuance  of  warm  wea- 
ther. A  practice  has  therefore  been  recently  introduced, 
which  is  intended  to  remove  the  difliculty.  A  crop  of 
onions  is  sown  in  .May,  .and  cultivated  as  in  the  other 
crops.  In  October,  the  bulbs  being  of  the  size  of  nuts, 
are  taken  up,  dried,  and  housed,  until  .about  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  the  following  March,  when  they  ar* 
planted  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  affon- 
plants,  differing  from  those  raised  immediately  from  «red 
only  from  possessing  much  greater  strength  and  vigour, 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  previously  generated  sap  being 
much  greater  in  the  "bulb  than  in  the  seed.  The  bulbs 
thus  r.-iised  are  often  more  than  five  inches  m  diameter, 
and  keep  better  through  the  succeeding  wmter  than 
those  raised  from  seed. 
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Thr  ooil  for  onion*  can  loarMly  be  too  rich  and  fria- 
ble. T:  •  -  ■■  lio  open  and  fully  exposed  to 
the  »un>  irve«,  &c.  bcinif  very  preju- 
dicial to  lue  cro(i.  ll  ilic  soil  bo  exhausted,  plenty  of 
fresh  manure  should  be  applied  in  the  autumn  or  winter 
previous  to  the  sowini;,  and  the  ground  thrown  into 
rid«e«,  that  the  manure  may  become  well  incorporated 
with  the  soil ;  but  if  the  manuring  is  deferred  till  the 
spring,  an  old  hot-bed,  or  some  similar  source,  will 
supply  the  best  mau>rial.  Onions  for  pickling,  and  also 
those' to  stand  the  winter,  are  sown  on  poorer  soils,  as  it 
is  an  object  to  represa  rather  than  adrtnce  the  growth 
of  the  bulb. 

Leeks  are  also  sown  at  the  tame  time  with  onions. 
The  leok  is  said  to  be  indigenous  to  Switxcrland,  and 
thence  brought  to  this  country;  but,  like  the  onion,  it 
hu  been  under  cultivation  for  so  many  ages,  and  in  such 
diver*  countries,  that  iu  native  place  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, 'lliis  plant  has  long  been  a  favourite  badge  in 
the  Welsh  principality,  being  worn  on  St.  David's  day 
in  commemoration  of  a  victory  which  they  obtained  over 
the  Saxons  iu  the  sixth  century,  and  which  they  attri- 
bute to  the  leeks  they  wore,  by  order  of  Su  David,  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  Uie  battle.  Shakspe.irc,  in  his 
play  of  Urnry  the  Fifth,  d.ites  the  origin  of  this  custom 
from  the  battle  of  Cressv.  I'lucUin.  aiiiiressing  the  king, 
observes,  "  Your  grandfather  of  famous  memory,  .in't 
ple.-ise  your  majesty,  and  your  great  uncle,  Edward  the 
Plark  I'riiice  of  Wales,  as'l  have  n-nd  in  the  chronicles, 
fought  a  most  pravc  pnltle  here  in  France  •  •  •  If 
your  raaje«tv  is  remembered  of  it,  the  Welshmen  did 
goot  service  in  a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing 
leeks  in  their  .^Ionmouth  caps,  which  your  majesty 
knows  is  an  honourable  badge  of  the  service;  and  I  do 
believe  your  majesty  takes  no  scorn  to  wear  the  leek 
u^on  St.  Tavy's  day." 

Leeks  are  wholesome  and  useful  vegetables,  especially 
the  broad-leaved  I.ondon  leeks,  which  are  chiefly  culti- 
vBte<i.  'Hie  bulb  of  the  leek  docs  not  form  in  the  same 
riose  manner  as  that  of  the  onion,  but  rather  consists  of 
the  bottoms  of  the  leaves.  In  some  places  the  root  and 
the  gn-ater  [wrt  of  the  leaves  are  eaten  by  the  peasantry ; 
hut  the  chief  use  of  the  leek  is  as  a  pot-herb,  which  stands 
tlie  winter  well,  and  is  procurable  in  a  succulent  state, 
when  fresh  vegetables  in  general  arc  very  scarce.  Leeks 
require  a  good  soil,  that  has  been  previously  well  ma- 
nured and  worked  up.  The  seed  is  sown  rather  thinly, 
that  the  plants  may  not  come  up  in  clusters.  When  the 
seed  is  deposited,  the  ground  is  beaten  with  the  head  of 
the  rake,  and  then  regularly,  but  lightly,  raked  over. 
An  ounce  of  seed  will  produce  a  great  number  of  plants. 
When  they  are  six  or  eight  inches  high,  they  are  planted 
oat,  and  for  this  .1  iroo<l  piece  of  ground  is  chosen,  and 
prepared  for  t  tion.     'Ilie  plants  are  then  taken 

irooi  the  teeo  <  ir  tops  and  roots  are  moderately 

•hdtened,  and  they  are  put  in  about  nine  inches  asun- 
der, aiid  in  dry  weather  supplied  with  water.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  in  a  growing  state,  the  ground  is  hoed 
and  levelled  round  them,  and  all  weeds  are  removed. 
(>n  the  approach  of  severe  weather  the  leek  is  taken 
up,  and  laid  under  cover  in  dry  sand  for  winter  use. 

The  leek  readily  accommodates  itself  to  different  cli- 
mate* :  in  the  col(icr  parts  of  Scotland  it  is  much  used, 
and  is  a  favourite  ingredient  in  the  Scotch  dish  called 
cock-a-Ueku.  A  large  plantation  of  broad-leaved  Un-ks 
'  is  said  greatly  to  resemble  in  appearance  a  plantation  of 
young  sugar-canee.  Leeka  are  very  abundant  in  the 
I^ndon  nurketa ;  and  erteneif  groumls  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis  are  devoted  to  the  ctdtiva- 
tion  of  this  ve((etable. 

Sowings  of  lettuce,  small  salad,  and  spinach,  are 
made  early  in  April,  ftir  succession.  The  lettuce  con- 
tains a  IV  hence  the  generic  name  lartwa,) 
with  a  ij  ill-,  which  in  the  wild  plant  is  so 
powerful,  as  to  bring  it  almost  within  the  cum  of  vege- 


table poison*.  But  the  cultivated  lettuce  possesses 
cooling,  and  but  slightly  soporific  i|ualitie8,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  vegetable  of  the  salad  kind  raised  iu 
the  open  ground. 

The  lettuce  is  very  generally  distributed,  but  the 
finest  sorts  arc  said  to  have  been  originally  procured 
from  Egypt,  Aleppo,  and  the  island  of  Coa,  belonging 
to  the  'lurks,  Cos  Lettuce  is  still  the  general  name 
for  all  lettuces  of  upright  growth.  In  1530  the  lettuce 
was  known  in  England,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
rarity.  In  that  year,  a  gardener  at  York  Place  received 
a  reward  from  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  bringing  "lettuze" 
and  cherries  to  Hampton  Court.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  come  into  cultivation  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  for  that 
queen  was  obliged  to  send  to  Holland  for  salads  and 
other  vegetables.  About  a  century  later,  however,  the 
lettuce  is  spoken  of  as  a  plant  with  which  the  public 
had  long  been  familiar. 

The  lettuce  is  very  easy  of  cultivation,  so  that  very 
few,  even  of  the  gardens  of  cottagers,  are  without  this 
useful  plant.  The  soil  best  adapted  to  its  growth,  is  a 
moderately  rich,  and  light  sandy  loam.  For  early  and 
late  crops,  a  warm  sheltered  spot  is  desirable,  but  for 
the  midsummer  ones,  a  less  confined  situation  is  better 
suited.  The  seed  is  always  sown  broadcast,  moderately 
thin,  and  raked  in  with  as  little  trampling  of  the  soil  as 
possible.  When  the  plants  are  about  a  month  old,  they 
are  thinned  out  to  three  or  four  inches  apart.  In  every 
stage  of  growth  they  must  bo  kept  free  from  weeds, 
well  watered,  and  the  earth  round  them  frequently 
stirred,  to  disturb  slugs  and  snails,  which  are  much 
addicted  to  this  vegetable. 

The  extract  of  lettuce  is  now  classed  among  phar- 
maceutical preparations,  under  the  name  oi  laetucariuin. 
It  is  sometimes  administered  where  opium  could  not  be 
safely  used,  and  is  said  to  possess,  though  in  an  inferior 
degree,  the  virtues  of  that  drug.  The  lettuce  is  there- 
fore cultivated  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  expressly 
for  medicinal  purposes.  The  plants  are  raised  in  very 
rich  soil,  and  send  up  thick  and  juicy  flower  stems. 
Before  the  flowers  begin  to  expand,  a  portion  of  the  fop 
is  cut  off  transversely :  the  milky  juice  soon  exudes  from 
the  wound,  and  concretes  in  the  form  of  a  brownish 
scale;  this  is  removed,  and  another  slice  cut  from  the 
plant,  whicli  causes  more  juice  to  flow,  and  another 
scale  to  be  formed.  Tiiis  priK'css  is  repeated  as"  long  as 
the  wtsathcr  remains  favourable  and  the  juico  continues 
to  flow. 

Tlic  varieties  of  the  lettuce  are  very  numerous,  but 
are  all  classed  under  two  distinctive  heads,  the  cos  and 
the  cnA6a/L'<!-lettucea.  The  latter  are  used  in  salads  in 
the  early  ))art  of  the  season,  before  the  former  and  finer 
sorts  have  arrived  at  maturity.  When  in  perfection, 
lettuces  have  a  fine  white  "heart,"  formed  by  the  over- 
lapping of  the  leaves  in  a  close,  compact  order.  To 
secure  the  formation  of  a  good  "heart,"  the  outer  leave* 
of  the  lettuce  arc  generally  tied  round  the  inner  ou'"^ 
with  a  piece  of  bast,  at  the  proper  period  in  the  gro\M 
of  the  lettuce. 

Lettuces  of  former  sowings  are  transplanted  at  tli 
time,  in  order  to  thin  the  seed  bed;    asparagus  beds  arc- 
forked  up   and   dressed;    the   different  sorts  of  brocoli 
are  sown  once  or  twice,  and  at  the  end  of  the   mom' 
kidney -beans  and  scarlet-runners  are  sown  for  the  fii 
crops.     Potatoes  arc  also  planted  for  the  Summc-r  .m   1 
Autumn  supply. 


CoMMoK  things  are  easily  attained,  and  no  one 
lies  in  cvcrj'l)ody's  way  :  wluit  is  cxrdlent  is  | 
or'linary  reach,  and  you  must  Imj  persuaded  u,  ^,^,l  u,, 
your  hand  to  the  utmost  stretch,  and  reach  whatever  y 
impirc  to.— Fcltok. 


Jaiix  W.  rissss,  PusLUHsa,  WasT  Stsamd,  Lokdon. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OP 
THE  LIVERY  COMPANIES  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON 


TIIK   ODILDItALI,    LO.NOOX. 


iNTRODrcnOK. 

Tiioua.vNns  of  persona  who  have  witiicsse<l  with  interest  the 
prwessions  una  piipeants  connected  with  the  difterent  puilds 
of  London,  and  wlio  have  pressed  eagerly  to  heliold  the 
prenanitions  for  civic  entert^iinnienta  at  tlie  Guililhall,  are, 
perl\aps,  unacquainted  with  the  origin  and  constitution  of 
these  societies,  and  possess  but  imperfect  ideas  of  the  real 
nature  of  a  Guild,  or  Livery  Company, 

To  such  it  may  he  interesting  to  read  the  popular  notices 
which  are  here  collected  for  their  benefit,  and  which  are 
chiefly  ijalhei-cd  from  Herlnirt's  valuable  work.  The  Hislorjf 
of  the  Twclre  Great  I.ivny  Companies  of  London.  This 
work  is  carefully  comiiiled  froni  the  grants  and  records  of 
those  companies,  to  which,  in  his  capacity  as  Librarian  to 
the  Corporation  of  London,  the  Author  was  enabled  to  gain 
access. 

It  appears  then  that,  in  ancient  times,  there  were  two 
(torts  of  associations,  called  Gilds ;  the  one  sort  established 
for  devotion  and  ulmsdeeds,  and  therefore  tenned  Ecclesias- 
tica\  Gilds;  the  other  sort  designed  for  the  promotion  of 
trade  and  almadeeds,  and  termed  Secular  Gilds.  Both 
kinds  were  marked  by  various  religious  observances,  and 
pjirtook  of  the  nature  of  monastic  institutions. 

The  name  ffild,  guild,  or  geld,  is  derived  from  a  Saxon 
word  signifying  to  pay,  and  was  variously  employed  in 
former  times;  but  it  seems  to  liave  been  applied  to  the 

Vol.  XXIV. 


■awciatiuns  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  becanse  they 
were,  in  fact,  bodies  of  men  who  had  agreed  to  meet  toge- 
ther for  purposes  connected  with  their  mutual  interest,  and 
each  to  paf  a  certain  contribution  towards  the  common 
stiKk.  The  same  word  is  found  in  various  languages,  and 
it  has  the  same  meaning  in  all,  that  is,  a  society,  fratemitv, 
or  company,  combine<l  together  by  orders  and  laws  made 
among  themselves,  and  supporting  their  common  cluirges  by 
mutual  contribution. 

Societies  answering  to  our  gilds  existed  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  particular  portions  of  cities  were 
assigned  to  particuW  societies.  This  latter  custom  pre- 
vailed in  London  until  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second, 
and  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Fitistcphen.  "  This  city,  even 
as  Rome,  is  divided  into  wards,  and  all  sellers  of  wares,  all 
the  workmen  for  hire,  are  distinguished  every  morning  in 
their  places  aa  well  as  streets." 

SEcnoK  1. 
Anou>-Saxoji  Gilds. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  gilds  were  established  amen?  fli« 
Anglo-Saxons,  before  they  had  a.-wembledin  town' 
so  as  to  form  municipal  govemmrnt!" :  These  ear, 
were  formed  for  i>olitical  pur  '■  ire  said  to  hsveongi- 

nated  in  the  Saxon  law.  wlr  i  that  every  freemm 

qj  four  '  """  ^"ri'ies  to  keep  the  pcae^ 

Q,  1)P  ,  n  "  certain  neif  hbourt  conrist- 

ing  of  len  Iulmlll^.  iiiu.v>i  into  an  aaBoeiataoD,  and  T 
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nin<l  to  fach  other  to  ptwiiice  him  who  committejl  an 
Scniv,  or  to  mako  .sali>fiu  timi  to  thi-  injuntl  jMU-ty.     That 


b«tin<l 

oft' ,  --   -     ,  .       - 

th<  V  iin.I.i  i!i.'  I.,  f.  I  .1..  thi-.  thov  ruisi-J  a  sum  of  money 
401  t  into  a  common  stock; 

^ni!  ■  committed  an  offence, 

and  Ni  .  ;      ;i  llic  olhrr  uiue  made  satisfaction  out  of 

this  >;h  k.  '  .  I  \  nunt  of  money  according  to  the  offence. 
In  the  Ji.  !uit  they  miifht  the  better  identify  each 

other,  as  rtain  whetlior  any  man  wae  absent  upon 

tinlawful  I'u^i  Med  at  stated  periods  at  a  com- 

mon table,  wl  '  drank  together.    This  sort  of 

aaaemhly  wiis,  m  ijh  >>....;..  century,  called  the  Gchconcipt, 
or  meeting  of  freemen,  at  which  time  Iiui  made  a  law  to 
prevent  turbulent  proceeding  at  such  kind  of  moflings." 
feji  Meocintion  was  also  called  Decennary,  or  Tithinp,  as 
beli^  composed  of  ten  families ;  and  also  Fribough,  or  Frith- 
gild,  as  hemg  composed  of  those  who  made  free  [iledges. 

Subseciue'ntly  to  these  ejirly  gilds,  arose  the  religious  and 
■ecular  associations  alremly  siwkcn  of,  and  these  appear  to 
have  copied  the  convivialities  as  well  as  many  of  the  other 
cwtoms  of  the  fonncr.  They  consisted  of  a  head,  council, 
■nd  Maoci.ites,  and  the  favourite  number  of  tlic  council, 
•with  its  princiiMil,  was  thirteen,  in  imitation  of  Christ  and 
bis  a|>ostlcs.  One  society  is  mentioned,  which  consisted  of 
twelve  men,  and  one  woman,  who  represented  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Sometimes  the  members  lived  together  in  one 
buibling  in  a  coUeginte  fitshion. 

Accounts  of  thn-e  only  of  these  Anglo-Saxon  gilds  have 
reached  our  times :  the  Knights' gild  ;  the  Steel-yard  Mcr- 
chanu'  gild ;  and  the  Sudlere'  gild.  Stowe  assigns  tlie 
origin  of  Partsoken  Ward  to  the  first  of  these  gilds. 
•'  This  Portsoken,  which  soundeth  as  much  as  the  franchise 
at  the  gate,  was  sometime  a  guiUle,  and  had  this  beginning, 
as  I  Irnve  reade.  In  the  dales  of  King  Kdgar,  more  than 
six  hundre<l  veeres  since,  there  were  thirteene  knights,  or 
aohiiers,  well  beloved  of  the  king  and  of  the  realme,  (for 
service  by  them  done,)  which  requested  to  have  a  certuine 
portion  of  land  on  the  east  part  of  the  citie,  left  desolate 
and  forsaken  by  the  inhabit.ints  by  reason  of  too  much 
servitude.  They  besought  the  king  to  have  thb  land,  with 
the  libertie  of  n'guilde  for  ever:  the  king  granted  to  their 
request  with  conditions  following;  that  is  to  say,  that  each 
of  them  should  victoriously  accomulish  three  combattes,  one 
above  ground,  one  under  groun<l,  and  the  thirde  in  the 
water ;  and  after  this,  at  a  certaine  day,  in  Ecut  Smit/i/clct, 
they  should  run  with  spearcs  against  all  comers,  all  which 
was  gloriously  perfonned :  and  the  same  day  the  king 
callt^l  it  Knighten  guilde,  and  so  bounded  it  from  Ealdgate 
to  the  place  where  now  are  towardes  the  cast,"  &c. 

To  this  Knighten  guild  was  granted,  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  the  first  written  charter  ever  conceded  to  a 
fraternity  of  this  sort ;  but  as  some  of  our  readers  may  be 
curious  to  know  what  sort  of  combats  they  were  which 
Stowe  speaks    of  as    being    performed    gloriously  above- 

Sound,  under-ground,  and  in  the  water,  we  give  Mr. 
erl>ert's  opinion  on  this  subject.  The  comltat  above- 
ground  he  understands  to  mean  the  just,  or  foot-combeU. 
In  this  coml>at  the  sword  or  l>attle-axe  was  used,  and  the 
combatants  were  generally  se|iamted  by  a  barrier  of  wood, 
breaat-high.  Sometimes  particular  courses  were  prescribed  ; 
as,  three  courses  with  the  lance,  three  strokes  with  the 
battle-axe,  and  three  thrusts  with  the  dagger.  Of  the 
combat  under-ground,  he  docs  not  offer  any  opinion,  but 
the  combats  in  the  water,  he  says,  were  boat-Jiuts,  or 
tilting*.  The  conqueror  was  he  who  could  parry  the  baton 
of  hi»  ant;i:;onist»  with  his  shield,  and,  whilst  himself  re- 
in .  ,  lould  overthrow  the  latter  into  the  water.  This 
ia  rt  of  the  London  youth  of  former  times  is  thus 
noticed  liy  .Stowe:  "1  have  seen,  in  the  summer  season, 
np<in  the  river  Tliames,  some  row  in  wherries,  with  staves 
in  their  bandx  flat  at  the  fore-end,  running  one  against 
another,  and,  for  tlic  nm^t  part,  one  or  Iwth  of  them  were 
overllirown  anil  will  ducketl."  Ilunning  with  sjiears 
■gaintt  all  conicn,  which  was  the  other  feat  requiretl 
of  the  i>etitioncr«,  n,.  m^  lu.-liii,;;  more  tluui  tlie  conmion 
tournament*.  T'  stcd  of  parties  of  knights 
engai^  at  the  loK  justs  were  trials  of  strength 
between  two  |>erson*  only. 

The  Su<el-vard  gild  ((JilJa  ThmOmteonm)  Is  celebrated 
as  having  given  rise  to  the  famous  Hanseatic  I^cague*. 
The  name  of  .Steel-yard,  or  Stealhof,  was  probably  a  con- 
traction of  a  German  word  signifying  Staple,  and  does  not 
■iguify  that  the  gild  originally  consisted  of  mcrcliants 
•  ««  a»l,rUt  UfniiM.  Vol.  XVI 1 1,  p.  %it.  wb»re  lb«  rwMirr  will 


carrying  on  one  particular  department  of  trade,  for  at  their 
quay  w  oiv  landed  wheat,  rye,  and  other  grain ;  cables,  niastii, 
flax',  hemp,  linen-cloth,  wainscot,  and  other  nicivliandi/.e. 
Yet  at  a  later  periml  the  Steel-yard  is  noticed  iws  the  grand 
depot  of  imported  iron.  The  ancient  house  of  this  com- 
pany wiLs  called  the  Genuan  Ciild-Ilall,  and  the  merchants 
themselves  were  a  brauih  of  the  confedemcy  first  fnrnieil  on 
the  east  shores  of  the  liultic,  in  the  ei«lit  century,  to  jn-otect 
their  trade  Iroin  tlie  pinitical  incursions  of  the  Normans. 

The  Sadlers'  gild  is  also  of  high  anti<|uily.     The  com- 
pany was  admitte-d  at  a  very  early  pericHi  into  brotherhood 


with  the  canons  of  St.  Martin's  le  Grand,  and  had  iiartne 
ship  in  masses,  and  other  lloman  Catholic  ceremonies.  In 
the  addresses  of  the  canons  to  the  Saillers,  they  refer  to  the 
ancietit  statutes  recorded  in  the  chapter  of  the  gild,  and  this 
carries  back  to  a  remote  period  the  notices  of  the  existe>nce 
of  the  company. 

The  gilus  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period  were  probably- 
numerous,  but  there  are  few  notices  remaining  of  them. 
The  Woollen  Cloth  Weavers  (  Tellarij)  fornie<l  an  associa- 
tion called  GUda  TcUariorum,  and  it  apjiears  that  they 
held  meetings,  elected  annual  officers,  kept  courts,  made 
by-laws,  and  governed  their  several  trades  with  almost 
absolute  sway. 

Section  2. 
PnooREss  AND  Re-constitction  of  Gilds, 

In  the  ix'ign  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  History  of  the 
Exchequer  gives  a  list  of  eighteen  of  the  London  gihis  which 
were  amerced  as  being  set  up  without  the  king's  licence. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  unlawful  gilds  formed 
more  than  a  small  part  of  the  existing  associations  of  this 
kind  ;  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  the  trading  companies 
were  very  numerous  in  this  reign.  King  John  formed 
various  merchant  gilds,  and  restricted,  in  some  nicasiire,  the 
jirivileges  of  the  Weavers'  company,  whose  unlimited  power 
appears  to  have  excited  the  jealouny  of  the  citizens. 

The  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  was  marked  by  an  occur- 
rence which  proves  the  jiower  of  the  gilds,  and  also  shows 
how  strong  was  the  spirit  of  rivalry  which  had  sjirung  up 
amongst  tliem.  In  Yl'lft,  a  great  quarrel  arose  between  the 
Goldsmiths'  company,  and  the  lailors'  company,  and  so 
virulent  did  it  become,  that  the  parties  determined  to 
decide  their  differences  by  a  battle.  Accordingly,  each 
party,  with  their  friends,  met,  on  an  ajijiointed  night,  to 
the  number  of  five  humired  men,  completely  amied.  Many 
were  killed  and  woundctl  on  each  side,  nor  could  they  be 
parted  until  the  city  authorities  arrived,  and  took  some  of 
them  into  custody. 

Little  progress  was  made  in  mercantile  affairs  during  the 
martial  reign  of  Edward  the  First;  but  the  Weavers  ob- 
tained from  this  monarch  a  confirmation  of  their  early 
grants,  and  charters  were  likewise  bestowed  upon  the  Fish- 
mongers and  Linen-Armourers.  The  government  of  the 
gilds  at  this  time  is  illustrated  by  Stowe,  who  U-lls  us  that, 
in  the  JWtli  of  Edward  the  First,  the  linkers  were  allowed 
to  hold  four  hallmotes  a  year,  to  determine  of  offences  com- 
mitted in  their  business,  and  were  restricU'd  to  selling  bread 
in  the  market,  which  then  was  kejit  on  the  site  of  Bread 
Street,  and  gave  name  to  llread-Street  wiud. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, — so  favourable  to  the 
fine  arts  and  to  commerce, — an  entire  re-constitution  of  the 
trading  companies  took  |dace.     They  were  at  this  time  first 

f generally  chartered,  having  those  privileges  confirmed  by 
ctters  patent,  which  they  had  previously  excrcis<>d  througn 
sufferance,  and  the  payment  of  certain  ices.  The  fraterni- 
ties were  now  also  no  longer  called  gilds,  but  crafts,  or  myt- 
teries;  and  they  now  generally  assumed  a  diftiiictivc  drt^s 
or  livery,  in  consequence  of  which  they  came  thenceforth  to 
lie  called  Lirery  (omjHinies.  Edward  the  Third  gave  the 
most  gratifying  tokens  of  his  favour  towards  tlicni.  "Hav- 
ing found,'  says  Mr.  HerlH'rl,  "that  these  fraternities  were 
the  mainspring  of  the  trade  of  his  kingdom,  and  having 
thus  given  them  stability,  he  detennined  also  to  raise  them 
in  ])ublic  estimation.  As  this  could  not  l)c  belter  done  Hum 
by  setting  an  example  which  would  Ik)  followed  by  his 
courtiers,  he  became  himwlf  a  brother  of  one  of  these  socie- 
ties. The  Linen-Armourers,  now  Merchant-Tailors,  were 
then  great  imjiorters  of  woollen  cloth,  which  the  king  sought 
to  make  the  staple  manufacture  of  England,  and  were  the 
first  coin|iany  who  had  the  honour  t'^  boast  a  sovereign  among 
their  meinl>i'ni  in  the  jwrson  of  this  monarch.  Itichard  the 
Second  afterwards  Wame  a  brother  of  the  same  company; 
and  the  great,  both  clergy  and  laity,  as  well  as  |>rincipal 
citizens,— dosiled  with  tlio  splendour  of  such  oiiiiociatcs, — 
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hivilciicd  in  both  reims  to  be  enrolled  as  troilemnen  in  the 
trail  rnilics.  The  Skinners,  tlio  Mcrcer»,  and  tlie  Mcrclmnt- 
'I'nilDrs  oxliiliit  mo.it  prim-i-H  and  nobility  in  tlioir  li»t<  near 
IliU  linio  ;  otlier  coniimnii'.'i  lm<l  II  ^ri'ii''  f  oity 

iliniiitnrii'ii;   tlie  (irocrrn,  towanl.i  tin-  '  I  tlio 

'I'liiril'n  reign,  eniinunited  no  Icisii  tbuii  Mxnni  aiinTinea 
ainoiixst  tlieir  UK'nilieri)." 

Ill  tliB  .'liitli  vejir  of  tliia  reipn  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  House  ot  Cuiiimoiui  a^iiiiiKt  the  inoiionolies  pmetixcd 
by  tlie  (irocern'  coinpimy;  and  in  llio  word'-  of  ih  it  pcti- 
tiun  we  lind  tlie  etymology  of  the  word  ffi^  lunl 

naturully  explained.     It  attiriiH,  "That  ftrea-  ,  had 

newly  arisen,  as  well  tu  the  liiiig,  as  to  the  great  men  and 
cumniomi,  from  the  mercliant»  called  Grocers  (riroufrt), 
who  engros.><ed  all  manner  of  merchandize  vendible,  and 
who  Hiuldenly  raised  tlie  price  of  such  merchandize  within 
the  realm ;  putting  to  wife  by  covin,  and  by  orilinances 
iiiiule  amongst  themselves  in  tiieir  own  society,  which  they 
call  the  Fraternity  and  (Jild  of  Merchantjt,  such  merchan- 
dizes as  were  most  dear,  and  keeping  in  store  the  others 
until  times  of  dearth  and  scarcity."  The  petition  then  sug- 
gests that  inen-hanta  sliall  deal  in  or  use  but  one  kind  or 
sort  of  merchandize. 

This  somewhat  arbitrary  suggestion  was  adopted,  in  an 
act,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — "  That  all 
artificers,  an<l  people  of  mysteries,  shall  e<u'h  choose  his 
own  mystery  before  the  next  Candlcnjas ;  and  that  having 
so  chosen  it,  he  shull  henceforth  use  no  other :  and  that 
justices  shall  be  assigned  to  iiiquire  by  Oj/er  and  Terminer, 
and  to  punish  trespasses  by  six  months'  imprisonment,  or 
other  penalty,  according  to  the  oflFence."  Women-artificers 
were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  act;  and  the  act 
itself  was  repealed  the  following  year,  so  far  as  it  related  to 
m^'nliants. 

Amoiii;st  the  city  records  of  that  period  are  found  the 
names  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  companies  then  in  existence. 
Some  of  the  companies  had  split  into  several  divisions, 
according  to  the  (luarter  of  the  city  which  they  inhabited. 
It  may  bo  interesting  to  give  the  names  of  these  com{)anies, 
with  the  sums  respectively  presented  by  them  to  their 
"  Lord  the  King  of  KiijjIancI  in  his  37tli  year."  "  The  Bra- 
ziei"s,  0/.  l.T*.  4</.;  Sponers,  40j(.;  the  Tanners  without  New- 
gate, -10*.;  the  Uutchers  of  St.  Nicholas  (now  Newgate 
Market),  9/.;  the  Uutchers  of  the  Stocks  (those  who  had 
retired  from  the  ancient  shambles  at  Eiustclieap  to  the  new 
market  on  the  site  of  the  present  Mansion- House),  17/.;  the 
Gro,s.sers,  2(1/.  Oi.  8J.;  thePoulU'rers,  3/.  Lit.  4(/.;  the  Cur- 
riers, 1/.  ICij.  1(W.;  the  Butchers  of  West  Cheap,  or  Cheap- 
side,  8/.;  the  Bowyers,  6(X».;  the  Ironmongers,  HI.  \i\i.  Am.; 
the  Chandlers,  8/.;  the  Pewtcrers,  .'>/.;  the  Tailors,  20/.;  the 
Wax-Chandlei-s,  40«.;  the  Tanners  without  Cripplegate, 
3Ii.;  the  Pouch-makers,  1/.  IOj.  HV.;  the  two  Capjwra, 
l.U  4</.;  the  Vintnors,  X\l.  (i*.  8</.;  the  Skinners,  40/.;  the 
Leather-dressers,  3/.  13*.  4</.;  the  Brewers,  14/.  6*.  8<f.;  the 
Sailers,  5/.:  the  Cullers,  4/.;  the  Fishmongers,  40/.;  the 
Mercei-s,  41/.;  the  Oirdlers,  G/.  13*.  4rf.;  the  Grossers  in  the 
Uopury,  .■)/.;  the  Glovers,  1/.;  the  Armourers,  3/.;  the  Gold- 
smiths, 20/.;  the  Drapers,  40/." 

In  the  60th  of  ICdward  the  Third,  the  number  of  com- 
panies sending  members  to  be  the  coininon  council  was 
increased  from  thirty-two  to  forty-eight,  and  the  members 
returned  were  exactly  one  hun<lreu  and  forty-three,  or  about 
111  average  of  three  t«)  each.  The  oath  administered  to  war- 
•  Uns  or  other  principals  befort>  admission  to  office  was  as 
follows: — "Ye  shall  swere  that  ye  shall  wele  and  trculy 
ov'see  the  craft  whereof  ye  be  chosen  wardeyns  for  the  yeere. 
And  all  the  goo<l  rculcs  and  ordyn'nces  of  the  same  craft  that 
been  approved  here  be  the  court,  and  noon  other,  ye  shall 
kepe,  and  doo  to  be  kept.  And  all  the  defautes  that  ye 
find  in  the  same  craft  ydon  to  the  Chambleyn  of  y«  Citeo 
for  the  tyme  being,  ye  shall  wele  and  trculy  p'sente. 
Sparying  noo  man  for  favour,  ne  grevyng  noo  p'sone  for 
hate.  Exforcion  ne  wrong,  under  colour  of  your  office  ye 
shall  noil  doo,  nethir  to  noo  tiling  that  shall  be  aycnst  the 
stjite,  peas,  and  profile  of  ourc  sovereyn  Lord  the  King,  or 
to  the  citee,  ye  shall  not  consente,  but  for  the  time  that  ye 
sliall  be  in  office,  in  all  things  that  slial  be  longyng  unto 
tlio  same  craft  after  the  lawes  and  (franchises  of  the  scide 
citio  welle  and  lawfully  ye  shall  have  you.  So  heljic  you 
God  and  all  seyiiles,  &c." 

In  138.5,  the  power  of  the  more  influential  of  these  com- 
jianies  was  manifested  in  the  government  of  city  atTaii's,  in 
their  compelling  the  return  for  two  succeeding  years  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Brembre  as  mayor  of  London,  in  opposition  to  the 
whole  of  the  freemen.    This  usurpation  of^  the  rights  of 


others  wai  afterwards  made  the  «ibjprt  of  a  sjierfa!  prtitioo 
to  I'  irl  led  to  a  I  .-o 

of  t  lies.     Hut  •  <e 

s<K-ii-tuvi  HriL-  now  r  ;,  ami  It  HiU  luA  tljire- 

fon-  be  inTi-Hsary  t"  p  by  step  in  their  auIhic- 

quent  rareir  of  priwi'iriis .  >iiim'  of  the  more  iin|iurtAnt 
IK)inls  coiiiirctiHl  Willi  tlieir  history  miuit,  however,  b« 
briefly  a^!     ■ '    '  '  ■. 

By  1''  •    granted   by  Henry  the  Fourth,  the 

Livery   i.   ...,  ■^■r..   nuulc   Uxli--  ...ri-.n.ti.    ..o.l    i-.li- 

tie,  under  a  <  ilte  style  ■  nil 

Buccesnion,  aii'i  ii  seal;  lb'    _  in 

law  to  pun-hasu  and  take   hinds  in  fee  le- 

viscd,  or  assigned  ;  the  cajMibility  uniler  ('  na- 

tions to  plea<l  and  lie  iinplca<le<l ;  to  make  go-ni  Mid  rutM>n- 
able  bye-laws  and  onlinanccs;  to  liavc  and  b<dd  lamls  by 
whatsoever  imnic   the  same  might  bo   1  •  '  or  con- 

veyed to  them;  together  with  tlie  right  through 

their  several  Ir  I  '  liihineiit  of  •■!!'.  n;   :       ;.    ■  ini.  and 

various  oilier  This   kin/    a', uIhim.  I    tha 

.Mercers,  Skiiiini-,  i  ...i.i..mitli.H,  mul   r,iil'ii.-<. 

S<J  great  was  the  increase  of  trrulc  ci>in[)anies,  that  the 
business  of  husbandry  ap|>ear8  to  have  been  neglected,  and 
a  reguUtion  was  intrwiuced,  that  artificers  and  "people  of 
mystery"  or  craft,  slioubl  be  compelled  to  serve  in  harvest, 
in  cutting,  gathering,  and  bringing  home  the  com.  Female 
artificers  were  also  very  numerou.s  and  arc  particularized 
as  "brewers,  bakers,  bniceresses,  textoresses,  filcresscs,  and 
veveresscs  of  silk  and  other  materials."  For  carrying  on 
their  resjiective  trades,  they  had  [leculiar  districts,  similar 
to  Bond  Street,  or  Cranboum  Alley,  and  they  were,  like  the 
men,  a.ssociated  in  gilds.  The  "silkwoinen  of  Loudon" 
fonned  one  of  the  most  inijKirlant  of  ihcjie  gilds. 

The  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth  is  distinguished  by  an 
important  improvement  in  the  regulation  of  the  companies' 
accounts,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  king  himself.  All  the 
old  court  book.s,  and  others  of  the  early  frat»'mities,  are  in 
Norman  French,  sometimes  intermixed  with  abbreviated 
Latin,  or  the  old  English  of  Chaucer's  day,  but  these  lan- 
guages w^ere  now  discontinued  except  for  legal  instruments, 
and  the  cause  is  thus  stated  in  the  Records  of  the  Brewers' 
comjiany:  "Whereas  our  mother  tongue,  to  wit,  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  hath  in  modern  days  began  to  be  honourably 
enlarged  and  adorned ;  for  that  our  most  excellent  lord 
King  Henry  the  Fifth  hath  in  his  letters  missive,  and 
divers  affiiirs  touching  his  own  person,  more  willingly  cho- 
sen to  declare  the  secrets  of  his  will ;  and  for  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  his  people,  hath,  with  a  diligent  mind,  pro- 
cureil  the  common  nlioni  (setting  a.side  others)  to  l)e  com- 
mended for  the  exercise  of  writing,  and  there  are  many  of 
our  craft  of  brewers  who  have  the  knowledge  of  writing 
and  reading  in  the  said  English  idiom,  bot  in  others,  to 
wit,  the  Latin  and  French  before  these  times  used,  they  do 
not  in  ai'y  wise  understjuid  ;  for  -.vhich  causes,  with  many 
others,  it  l)eing  considered  how  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
lords  and  trusty  commons  have  begun  to  make  tlieir  mat- 
ters to  be  noted  down  in  our  mother  tongue,  so  we  also 
in  our  craft,  following  in  s<ime  manner  their  steps,  hare 
decreed  in  future  to  commit  to  memory  the  needful  thing* 
which  concern  us,  as  appearelh  in  the  following."  The 
succeeding  entries  are  chiefly  found  in  English. 

Henry  the  Sixth  confirmed  and  cliartered  many  com- 
panies, and  regarded  them  with  favour;  but  complaint  was 
ina<le  against  them  in  the  fifteenth  of  this  reign,  by  a  peti- 
tion from  the  commons  to  the  king,  to  the  effect  that, 
"  whereas  the  masters,  wardens,  and  commonalty  of  several 
gilds,  fraternities,  and  other  companies  incorporate  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  kingdom,  frequently,  under  colour  of  rule 
and  government,  and  other  terms,  in  general  words  to  them 
granted  and  confirmed  by  charters  and  letters  patent,  of 
the  progenitors  of  our  Lord  the  King,  made  amongst  them- 
selves several  disloyal  and  little  reasonable  ordinances,  as 
well  as  corrected   offences,    whereof  the   cognizance  and 

fiunishment  solely  appertained  to  the  King,  the  lords  of 
iberties  and  other  persons,  and  by  which  the  said  Lord  the 
King  and  others  were  disinherited  of  their  franchise  and 
profits,  confederating  things  for  their  own  single  profit,  and 
to  the  common  damage  of  the  people,"— that  he  '^o"'* 
ordain  that  the  masters,  &c.,  "of  each  such  incorporated 
gild,  fraternity,  or  comi^nv,  should,  between  then  and  the 
ensuing  Michaelmas-dav.  bring  and  cause  to  be  registered 
of  i-eeord,  before  the  justices  of  peace,  or  governors  of  cities, 
burghs,  ami  towns,  in  which  such  gilds  are  situated,  all 
their  letters  paU-nt  and  charters;  and  that  they  should 
not  make  or  use  any  ordinance  in  disperity  or  diminution 
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of  tho  frnnrhiw!!  of  1h«  Klncr  or  oUMn,  or  aMiBlt  the  com- 
m,  '  iw  any  oiher  ordinances 

^■,-  i  an<l  elinillc'J  hefore  Ruch 

jui>ti<.»>;  «ii  .  I  be  by  them  aftcrwiinl!! 

rvroked  nn.l  i   to  be  wholly  loyal  nnd 

miaoiiii)  >'  of  losing  and  fi>rr<-itin^ 

tlia  pox^  comprised  in  tlicir  snid 

fatten  pau-nt  niiii  niiin.i-..  "imli  alli>wed  them  to  make 
■irniM  wmdmItm  such  ordinances,  and,  moreover,  of  fnr- 
Mtill)(  to  the  King  ten  i>oimi)s  for  every  ordinance  made 
conirtry,  ax  oflen  as  they  should  lie  convicted  thereof  by 
,),i,.  i,r.v,-..u;  "     The  petition  of  the  commons  was  granted. 

of  the  companies  wiis  enlarjfcd  in  the  reien  of 
)•; ;  Kourtli,  by  associating  the  liverymen  at  large 

of  the  tnwling  companies,  with  the  electors  at  common 
haU. 

At  the  coronation  of  Richard  the  Third,  the  first  example 
occurs  of  the  heads  of  the  pi"eat  Livery  Companies  l>eing 
chosen  by  tho  ct)mnion  council  to  attend  the  mayor  of  Lon- 
don to  Westminster  as  cup-l>ean'r.  In  the  same  rci){n,  the 
twelve  comp  '■'    ir  wealth  and  lil)crality  bvc<m- 

tributing   «:■  Hjilph  Josceline,   towards  the 

repair  of  thr  .  u  v  i  :....  ;..■  ....... r^.;.,. 

portion.     Thi'  Sk 

and  Bevis  Marks,  ; i —  ,»..;,, 

pat  up  there  in  three  places.  The  mayor,  with  his  com- 
pany of  Drajiers,  took  tnc  ]>ortion  b<>tween  llishopsgate  and 
AUhallows  church.  Tlie  Grocers  built  from  Allhallows 
towards  the  postern  of  Moorgate,  and  set  np  the  arms  of 
Crosby,  whose  executors  they  were.  The  remainder  of  the 
w«il,  from  Crosby's  portion,  as  far  as  to  Cripplegate  postern, 
was  made  by  otlier  companies.  The  Goldsmiths  repaired 
from  Cripplegate  towards  Aldersgate,  and  there  their  work 
ceased. 

The  reigns  of  Henry  the  Seventh  and  Henry  the  Eighth 
form  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  these  compa- 
nies. The  former  of  these  monarchs,  wishing  to  intcrjwse 
I),,.  „„„,,„..,.,.;  .1  'hiss  between  the  nobles  nnd  their  va-ssals, 
f.'  :  ,vnie»  well  adapted   to  his  pur}>ose,   and 

th'.   :  :.._-iished  them  with  the  hiffhest  favour.     He 

)>ecarae  a  brother  of  the  Tailors'  comimny,  and  delivered 
them  a  new  cluirter  from  the  throne,  being  at  the  same  time 
habited  in  the  company's  livery,  made  of  velvet  and  other 
rich  materials,  and  afterwards  presiding  as  their  master,  and 
wearing  the  same  dress. 

About  this  time,  and  somewhat  earlier,  several  of  the 
minor  companies  took  their  rise,  springing  up  naturally 
from  the  cf)ngregating  together  of  persons  of  the  same  tra<lo 
or  calling.  Stowe  notices  some  of  these  in  the  following 
qnaint  manner.  Of  the  Pewterers  he  says:  "  These  were  a 
company  or  meeting  of  friendly  and  neighbourly  men  in 
the  reign  of  E<lward  the  Fourth,  and  l)Ocnme,  in  the  l.'Uh 
of  tliMt  il.i.r  i..,,,i-n.,mted."  Of  the  Tallow-Chandleni : 
"  '1  of  great  anti<|uity,  living  in  gtKvl 

fir  ,  and   loving  agreement  with  thoni- 

lelres,  and  so  came  to  be  incorporated  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Fourth."  Of  the  Masons,  otherwise  Fi-ee- 
masons:  that  "They  were  a  society  of  ancient  standing 
and  goo*!  rerVoning,  by  means  of  affable  and  kind  meetings 
divers  •  '  i«»  a  loving  brotherhood  should  use  to  do, 

did  fn  mutual  assemblies  in  the  time  of  King 

ci  1."     Her. 

noii'T--  ' 

been  n 
their  i,'.:  .. 
.days  it  was  i 
pomfi'I  iij  f' 

J" 

thu»,   in   a  t>l<ilui<-   •■:  hlh: 

"Within  the  t..wn  ..f  W  M„. 

tin's  ill  lilt's 

Danes  .  St. 
Andre^■ 
8borF<l: 

Aldotc,  Sl    Katheriiie's  near  the  Tower,  and  nemiond- 

ice  of  the  twelve  comjisiiim  was  exhibited  in 
'•''•-  --.  r  lending  King  Henrv  ili-  I"iflitli  njiwanls  of 
2I,<Mllw.  on  Inmis  inorfeagr'i  to  i  it  wars  iii 

Srotland.    This  seenui  Vt  liave  U-<  i  •  -t  instance 

of  Ndi  a  loan,  and  tha  precedent  waa  afterwards  carried  to 
•  raiaoaa  extent. 


BWCROM  8< 

Rkview  of  thk  AKciKifT  Statk  o»  thb  Compames. 

The  whole  of  these  societies  were  at  Ti  '  iiions  of 

persons  actually,  and  not  nominally,  pi  .    trades 

from  which  they  took  their  denomination.  iii'V  existed 
on  a  principle  ol  general  subscription,  nnd  all  the'membera 
had  e<iual  participation  in  the  rights  of  the  bodj-.  They 
were  to  holil  their  gild  once  a  year,  in  order  to  settle  and 
govern  their  mysteries.  They  were,  by  their  charters,  also 
permitted  to  purclniso  tenements  and  rents  of  small  nnnual 
value,  for  relieving  tlicir  poor  and  infirm,  and  for  muintain- 
ing  a  chaplain  and  chantry. 

The  early  mode  of  the  trades  assembling  and  re-founding 
their  societies  (for  most  of  them  existed  long  before  a  char- 
ter was  granted)  may  be  gathered  from  the  records  of  th« 
Grocers'  company,  where  there  is  an  interesting  account  of 
the  first  proceedings  of  that  society.  Twenty-two  persons, 
carrying  on  the  business  of  pepperers  in  Soper's  Lane, 
Cheapgide,  agree  to  meet  together,  to  a  dinner,  nt  the  Ablxit 
of  Bury's,  St.  Mary  Axe,  nnd  coinniit  the  particulai-s  of 
their  formation  into  a  trading  society  to  writing.  They 
elect,  nft'T  .In. .!.■■■,  two  jiersons  of  the  company  so  assem- 
bled, !<■  .11  and  Lawrence  dc  Haliwdl,  as  their 
firbt  govi  \viirden8,  appointing,  at  the  same  time,  in 
conformity  with  the  custom  of  the  age,  a  priest  or  chaplain, 
to  celebrate  divine  offices  for  their  souls.  Towards  the 
feast  of  which  the  company  had  just  partaken,  and  which, 
in  their  books  is  called  a  "  maiifierie,"  every  member  then 
paid  twelve  pence,  and  twenty-three  pence  more  was  to  be 
disbursed  by  the  wardens.  Jt  was  then  agi^eed  that  the 
whole  brotherhood  should  adopt  a  livery,  for  which  every 
one  was  to  jiay  his  share  "  even  on  the  day  of  the  feast.'' 
It  was  also  ordained  that  the  priest  should  commence  his 
duty  by  singing  nnd  praying  on  the  festival  of  .St.  John  on 
the  Midsumnier-day  ensuing,  for  the  same  brotherhood,  and 
all  Christian  j>eople;  and  for  such  priest's  maintenance, 
every  one  was  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  a-week,  in 
advance  for  the  ensuing  year,  amounting  to  four  shillings 
and  four  pence  each  member's  share. 

The  way  in  whidi  the  foundation  of  this  company  was 
laid,  may  lie  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  formation  of  the 
other  com|ianie8.  In  all  of  them  it  nppo.irs  that  the  pre- 
serving of  their  trade  secrets  was  a  leading  law.  The  regu- 
lation of  apprenticeships  was  also  another  important  article 
in  the  ordinances  of  nil  the  companies.  No  man  was  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Livery  of  Grocers,  who  ha<l  not  served 
the  term  of  his  apprenticeship;  and  then  it  wns  to  bo  by 
the  advice  of  the  wanlens  and  fillows,  who  were  to  ascertain 
that  he  was  of  a  go<xl  name,  a  fivi'innii  of  no  other  craft,  and 
exempted  therefrom  ;  he  was  to  pay  for  his  admission  at 
least  .5*.  Apprentices  who  were  approved  of^  were  to  pay 
3*.  4d.  entrance,  nnd  to  be  made  free  at  the  company  g 
place,  or  at  the  Yclde  llalk.  Masters  were  to  pay  20.t. 
to  the  common  box,  on  taking  an  apprentice.  Anil  "no 
member  was  to  keep  in  his  shop  an  a}ipreritice  who  had 
not  served  his  time  to  the  craft."  The  companies  had  com- 
jilete  jurisdiction  over  tlieir  respective  trades;  and  in  tuf- 
suaiicc  of  the  right  of  search,  before  mentioned,  the  pnnci- 
jials  of  each  company  were  accustomed,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  jury,  to  take  their  regular  rounds.  Gnx'ers  at 
that  time  had  "the  oversight  of  drugs,  and  II  '  flieir 
wardens  were  enjoined  "  to  go  and  nssnyen  wi  i  •  rs, 

' ''■"'' pliLsters,  oyntments,  mid  all  otlui    io_\  ji.;.  ■- be- 

sniiic  crafle,"  and  to  notice  every  shop  where 

(  (iv,.   t).  if   -1   I.  ....  ,ly  might  lie  found.     Thus 

metal ;  the  fishmongers 

,  the  tiusting  and  gauging  of 

j  wines.     At  a  later  dale,  the  Merchant-Tailors'  records  also 

prove  that  they    kept  a   silver  yard,  weighing    tliirty-six 

ounces,  and  bearing  the  comjmiiy  s  arms,  for  t!  irt- 

ment  of  cloth.      With  this  standard  they  wi  i  med 

to  attend  West  Smithfield  during  Jiartholomew  fuir,  ut  the 

time  when  rloth  formwl  a  ureat  article  of  lommerce  there. 

r  '  ■        ■         ■  ■  ■       ,'  lining  the 

v,  and  it 
JHP|Hiirs  iroiit  \vjiM  nil-  custom  to 

have  a  dinner  .  "  for  the  search  on 

St.  I<  "'I  ■  '   '■  Vt  ,,.,,,,.„,., ^  ...ere  thusdiscovered, 

till  I     frequently  committed  to  prison;  though 

till  .      IT"  I  \'\  T..i\ii,i-  a  fine,  such  as  "Zt.id. 

for  t." 

.M  .  Ik  made  among  the  mem- 

bers of  the  various  societies  for  the  regulation  and  good 
govenimeut  of  the  respective  iMxlics;  and  cliaritable  conduct 
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towards  unfortunate  inemben  wim  larfi^ely  exiiibited.  When 
a  ineiiilicr  of  the  (irowrH'  r(iiii|iiiny,  for   inntniiee,  became 

]•....■  t' '•  udvciiturfs  oil  till'  st'ii,  or  Iv  tlir  a  Ivimred  price 

.  ilizi',  or  by  l)orro«iii){  mil  or  by  wiy 

1. 1!  rtuiii'it,"  he  luighl  by  tbf  11  I  the  com- 

pany "  lie  ikSsiitU-il  by  tlie  coiiiiuoii  money,  iiccortliliK  to  bU 
situation,  (if  lie  coiibl  not  ilo  without  it,)  wliun  tb«y  were 
able  to  iiiiiiiit.iin  liiiii  liy  the  ixiid  money."  Settled  n»y- 
hiins  were  uftirwardit  f()uiid  for  diHtn-nni'd  ineinlH'ni,  and 
]i  the  vnriou!)  iiliii  1  .uicii,  which 

I  iich  iinportflnce,  ^o  interest- 

in^;  a  ir.iliiro  illii'         ■'         '    Lniii->  mi   im'  mm  ip'|"tliH. 

The  chief  olli'  r  coiii|>iinies  were  the  aldenncn, 

wiiplnis,  ildcrH,  ..i  ....„,,  ,u-  olhor  nam''  ■■■i  .l,t  i„.  eiiipluyed 
t>  .1.  M.ii.iie  the  leadlnif  men.     On   i  serve  after 

Ill-ill-   iliily  choiHni,  the  wardens  of  tl:     '  .  ^'  company 

were  fined  ten  mitrku,  and  put  out  of  tlie  brDtherlioo<l 
"  for  uUe  ilaycs."  Yet  "  foraHuiocho  aa  it  was  laboureuse 
to  hem  that  ben  wardeynii  for  the  yere,"  the  coinnany 
agreed  that  an  indivitlual  who  had  onoc  aerved,  shouhl  not 
be  ii);ain  chosen  to  the  ottico  until  the  expiration  of  seven 
yeui-M.  "A  bedel  to  wanie  and  summon  the  felliship,"  was 
also  necessary,  and  in  l;t4tl,  when  this  officer  was  first 
elected,  he  hud  for  his  troulilu  "  his  elotliynj?  of  the  livery," 
•■iixl  fourpence  a  week.  On  the  superannuation  of  the  first 
beadle,  lie  was  allowed  a  retiriiur  pension  of  sixiieiico  a 
week.  The  prie.st,  or  chaplain,  has  alreaily  been  mentioned 
a.s  an  indispensable  jiait  of  all  fraternities  secular  or  ndi- 
gious.  The  olHco  of  clerk  to  the  Grocers'  company  does  not 
api>car  to  have  been  established  until  H(V\  His  yearly 
Bidary  was  ()/.  1!1«.  4<l.  The  clerk  to  the  Brewers'  company 
is  mentioned  earlier.  In  1411)  tlie  death  of  tlieir  clerk,  John 
iMorev,  is  re<'orded,  and  VVilliiim  Porland  was  made  his  suc- 
ceswir,  and,  with  his  wife  Mionizia,  his  children  and  serv- 
ants, had  "free  and  quiet  dwellinor  in  the  bail  of  the  com- 
jmny,  called  Urewers'  Hall ;  with  the  use  of  the  chamber, 
and  of  the  utensils  and  necessaries  bvloni(in);  to  tlio  said 
liall.  The  ckrk  was  kce[ier  of  the  company's  seal,  guar- 
dian of  the  muniment  room  and  records,  the  dcjHisitorv  of 
the  company's  si^crels,  and  the  manager  of  all  transjictions 
and  securities  connected  with  their  property  and  privileges. 
Assistants  were  also  chosen  from  tne  com|>any  to  aid  the 
wardens  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  soon  after  the 
a|)pi>lntnient  of  these,  there  are  traces  of  something  like  a 
court,  denominated  "The  Feliship  Associed." 

The  wardens  and  all  other  officers  were,  however,  fully 
!-ubject  to  city  control.  The  mayor  could  fine  and  iniiiri- 
.M>n  the  wardens  of  com|ianie8  at  his  pleivsure ;  ami  it 
was  very  common  to  make  presents,  or,  aa  we  should 
say,  to  give  bribes,  in  onler  to  obtain  favour  during  the 
year  of  mayoralty.  The  records  of  the  Urewers'  company 
alford  the  following,  among  other  instances :  "On  Thursday,  : 
.Inly  ;W,  1422,  Holiert  Chichele,  the  mayor,  sent  for  the 
masters  and  twelve  of  the  most  worthy  of  our  company,  to  I 
appear  at  the  Guildhall ;  to  whom  John  Fray,  the  recorder, 
onjected,  a  breach  of  government ;  for  which  20/.  should  b" 
forfeited  for  selling  tiear  ale.  After  much  dispute  about 
the  price  and  quality  of  malt,  wherein  Whityngtone,  the 
bite  mayor,  declared  that  the  brewers  had  ridden  into  the  . 
country  and  forestalled  the  malt  to  raise  its  price,  they  were 
convicte<l  in  the  penalty  of  20/.;  which  objecting  to,  the 
masters  were  ordered  to  be  kept  in  prison  in  the  chamber-  I 
Iain's  custody,  until  they  should  pay  it,  or  fiml  security  for 
the  payment  thereof."  Hut  it  is  added,  that  when  the 
mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  had  "  gone  homeward  to  their 
meat,"  and  the  masters  inquired  of  the  chamlierlain  and 
clerk  what  they  were  to  do ;  they  were  told  to  go  home, 
and  promised  that  no  harm  shoulu  come  to  them,  "  for  all 
this  proceeding  had  been  done  but  to  please  Uichard  Whi- 
tyngtone, for  he  was  the  cause  of  the  aforesaid  juiigment." 
Yet,  by  luiother  entry  m.ide  in  the  same  year,  it  appears 
tliat  Whittingtou  himself  condescende*!  to  receive  a  briU', 
througli  his  servant.  Thus,  "/.  3*.  4d.  appears  in  the  ac- 
counts as  the  cost  of  two  pipes  of  red  wine  "  to  Richard 
Whityngtonc's  butler." 

Liveries  are  not  mentioned  as  being  worn  by  any  of  the 
companies  earlier  tlian  the  reign  of  tdward  the  First,  and 
even  then  they  seem  to  have  been  all  alike,  for  the  frater- 
nities forming  part  of  the  procession  at  Edward's  marriage, 
rode  to  the  number  of  six  hundred  "in  one  livery  of  red 
and  white."'  In  the  Grocers'  resolutions  the  earliest  parti- 
culars, as  to  the  fashion  of  these  liveries,  are  to  be  found. 
The  common  habit  was  to  consist  of  an  upper  and  vinder 
cannent,  called  a  coat  aud  surcoat;  the  full  suit,  reserved 
tor  ceremonials,  including  a  cloak  or  gown,  and  hood.    All 


the    r*"0*<n.>>i'>*    fontiniir.il     t,\     v-icv     il 

hill 
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two  ye.i: 

reign,  li 

which  are  explained   t" 

blue."     The  cnb'iirs  nr- 
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blood  colour,  for  the  ciotiiing  of  the  br^tliren  and  sisters  ol 
the  frat4Tnity  of  iirewers'  craft,  anion ntini;  to  Wl.  HU.  'i^J. 
In  the  reign  of  llenrv  the  Sixth,  the  drem  of  the  livery 
reached  only  to  the  tm-e,  and  wim  "parted"  mrmilinif  to 
the  fashion  of  the  times,  in  i 
In  the  reign  of  James  the  i' i 
had  been  adopted,  not  niurh  1111111.1'  ui.u  »iiiiii 
employed.  The  chief  <litt"ereiues  were  in  tin 
wearing  caps  and  hoods,  and  liavii"'  "  I'l..-  fi 
pendant  from  the  gown  sleeves.  I 
and  black,  like  those  of  the  grndn. 

the  gowns   are    black,   ^c,   trimmed   with   "budge"   or 
"foins." 


Ie«. 
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On  occasions  of  show  and  triumph,  ami  "* 
compliment  to  royalty,  changes  were  som- 
the  liveries,  to  render  them  more  splendid  ai.  .  ,..,..  f.  •■ 
blue  gowns  with  red  hoods,  brown  and  blue  with  em- 
broidered sleeves,  red  with  hoods  of  red  and  white,  "*tc. 

The  close  connection  which  originally  existed  between 
the  observances  of  the  companies  and  the  rife«  "f  the  Ko- 
man  Catholic  religion,  likewise  added  to  tli-  "^     , 

public  ceremonials.    Kach  company  had  its  ]  ■ 

chaplain.  The  Fishmongers  chose'  St.  Peter,  .ii >  •  ':"'  '"''"^ 
at  St.  Peter's  churxh  ;  the  Drapers  chose  the  Virgin  .nary, 
mother  of  the   Holv  Lamb  or  F'  -inbleni  of  that 

trade,   and   met   at  "St.   Mary's  <  ''"'"*"'!' ,{.« 

GoUlsmiths  ebo.e  St.   Ownstui.   a     ■  -•;'"'"•   ^l,Z 

artis,u,  :  the  Meivii ant  T.ol..-.  ^.U.te.l  ^t.  John  the  Bapt^rt 
aa  the  barbinu-or  o(  tlio  Holy  Uunb.  f^'h"^""".!*?'*" 
named  thems,.lv.~   ..Iter  the   saint  in  who«  cjiapel  tney 
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Mwmbled ;  UiM,  the  Gkxwk  eMti  themselves  the  frater- 
nity of  Su  Anthony,  b. .  '  ^  ha.l  tluir  nltar  in  St. 
Anthony"*  church";  tl  -,  tin-  fnittriiity  of  St. 
Martin,  from  their  conm-cin>a  with  St.  Martins  Vintry 
church,  &c. 

SWTIOM  4. 
PBOcmiONs  Feasts,  and  Pagbants. 

We  finil  tli»t  the  fraternities  were  accustomeil,  at  the 
time  of  flections,  to  make  processions  to  their  respective 
chuirhes  in  great  form,  accoinimnieJ  hy  the  religious  orJers 
in  rich  costumes,  bearing  wax  torclics,  and  siufjinp,  and 
frcflucntly  attended  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  (front  civic 
autliorities  in  state.  Stowe  describes  one  of  the  processions 
of  the  Skinners'  society  on  Corpus  Cliristi  day,  when  more 
than  two  hundred  torclies  of  wax,  costly  parnished,  Imniing 
bright,  were  borne  before  them,  and  there  were  above  two 
hundred  clerks  and  priesta  in  sur]>lices  and  copes,  singing; 
"after  wliich  came  the  sheriffs'  servants  the  clerks  of  the 
eompters,  chaplains  to  the  sheriffs,  the  mayor's  siirjeants, 
eounscl  of  the  city,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  in  scarlet,  and 
then  the  Skinners  in  their  best  liveries." 

Fuiicrah  were  also  observed  among  the  brethren  with 
gr.  •  y.    The  canons  of  St.  .Miu-tin  Ic  Grand  agreed 

wi  iiers'  comjKiny,  in  Saxon  times,  that  for  every 

decc.k>nl  UiinilKT  St.  .Martin's  M\  should  be  tolled,  "and 
procession  made  with  burial  frvely  and  lionourably."  At  a 
later  j>erio<I,  the  ordinances  of  the  Grocers'  company,  en- 
force, "  that  at  tlie  death  of  a  meml>er  of  the  brotherhood 
in  London,  tlie  wanlin  of  tlie  year  sliould  order  the  beadle 
to  warn  the  brothers  to  go  to  the  dirge,  and  on  the  morrow 
to  the  nia.ss,  under  |)ain  of  viii.  *."  And  if  any  of  the  com- 
pany died  and  did  not  leave  sufficient  to  bury  him,  then  it 
was  to  1)0  done  "of  the  common  goods,  for  the  honour  of 
the  s»>ciety."  These  funerals  appear  to  have  been  con- 
ducted with  great  iwmp,  each  comjiany  licing  possessed  of 
a  splendid  state  pall,  (sometimes  of  two  or  three,)  to  \>e 
lued  on  sucli  occasions.  These  palls  are  dcscril)cd  at  some 
length  in  Mr.  Herlwrt's  interesting  work,  and  appear  to 
luive  liecn  some  of  the  most  superb  examples  of  ancient 
embrnidery,  representing  eacre<i  and  angelic  jiersonages, 
Ibiwers,  network,  and  other  devices  wrouglit  in  gold,  silver, 
Kilin,  velvet,  and  other  costly  materials.  The  state  pall  of 
the  Fishmongers  exceeds  the  rest  in  magnificenee,  and  is 
still  kept  in  the  hall  of  tliat  company.  Funeral  dinners 
were  fre<iuently  given  to  the  company  on  these  stdemn 
occasions,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  a  sum  to  be  left  by 
the  deceased  for  this  exj)ress  purpose.  I'lenteous entertain- 
ment was  also  provided  during  the  ceremony ;  for  it  is 
stated,  that  during  the  dirge,  "there  was  a  drynkyngc  in 
all  the  cloisters,  the  nuns  halls,  and  parlors  of  the  said 
pi  .  .  1  ry  where  ells,  for  as  many  as  wo\ilil  come,  a-s 

w.  -  of  I^indon,  as  gcntilmen  of  the  inns  of  court." 

iiiu  li  I-  Horn  the  account  of  election  feasts,  as  given  by 
these  companies,  that  we  g.iin  the  best  ideas  of  the  growing 
luxury  and  ma.;nificence  of  their  several  societies.  Though 
the  sums  mentioned  as  the  price  of  their  dainties  may  ap- 
pear very  small,  it  is  to  be  rememl)ercd  that  money  was 
then  of  hve  times  its  present  value.  In  the  fifteentli  cen- 
tury the  entertainments  ot  the  different  crafts  began  to  l)e 
attractive  to  those  who  loved  the  good  things  of  life,  so 
that  the  comi>any's  dinners  were  often  graced  w^ith  the 
presence  of  jicrsons  of  rank  and  consideration.  In  an  elec- 
tion-feast of^  142.'i,  the  fish  course,  and  the  prices  ]>aid,  were 

as    '  " ' '■  ■      ■",  I'W. ;    oyslj'm  and  muscles,  C</. ; 

K.I  ^li  fresh  ling,  X'xi,;   a  salmon,  21(/.; 

foi    -   ''r  five  pykes,  <>,».  (W/. :  lamiireys, 

6#.  IW.;    turl.ot,  •  ,  £».  4</. ;  eight   hundred   lier- 

lings,  10*.  (W."     i  III  sortA  of  bread  used  at  the  feast 

an  distinguished  as  wliite  bread,  trencher  bread,  tiayn- 
cake«,  wajisri  hr«»H.  cocket  bread,  and  spice  brea<l,  AlTin- 
cl'  S  Panntfy.     Tlie  jwultry  is  entered 

HI  ii'' 'wnn*  Bt  .T». Orf..— 3/.  liii.M.;  two 

gecM:  at  I!'/., — \i.  id. ;  f  '., — 2'ta. ;  forty  conies 

at  3<L,~](U.;    forty-<  at   4<l.  each,— )r>/. ; 

tweWe  V       •      '  .»<».;  twelve  do7.cn  and  a  half 

of  Rnn  doxen, — fur.  .TJ. ;   three   dozen 

plorer'-  '    -•    '  •' '■  '    -0«.;   mx 

aoxen  I  utial  i>or- 

tions  <  >'"  Itide, 

among  '  s  of 

Tial,    n-  I* to 

ISi.  10»/.,  with  two  rounds  of  liecf  and  two  (iilen  of  pork, 
1*^.  There  is  also  mention  of  forty  marrow-liones  with 
aarrow,  it.;  five  pieces  of  suet,  U.  4</.;   and  three  gallons 


and  a  half  of  fresh  grease  at  Hid.  per  gallon.  For  tha 
spicery  and  kitchen  there  were  collected,  among  other 
articles,  i^  lira,  of  "poudrc  dc  ]>epir,  .'Ik.;  2  His.  de  sugre 
Idancli,  2*. ;"  witli  safl'ron,  ginger,  mace,  cloves,  honey, 
figs,  almonds,  dates,  "reysons  de  Corince,  eynamon,  nottc- 
meg,  flower  iU>  rysc  and  sauders;  also  costards,  wardens, 
ami  other  sorts  of  fruit ;  oatmeal,  vinegar,  virjuice,  onions, 
and  garliek,  twcdvc  gallons  of  cream,  and  eight  gallons  of 
milk."  There  is  also  a  curious  account  of  the  crockery, 
jiewter  ware,  rushes  for  the  floor,  napery  or  table  linen,  cost 
of  cooks,  and  other  attendants,  &c.,  all  mixed  up  in  French 
and  English. 

Even  at  this  period,  the  culinary  art  was  in  no  despicable 
state,  since  wc  find  a  notice  of  such  ngreeahle  pre]iaiation8 
as  their  Leche  Lombard,  a  kind  of  jelly  ninile  of  cream, 
isinglass,  sugar,  and  almonds,  with  other  compounds.     A 
curious  modification  of  the  same,  called  a  cury,  was  com- 
posed of  pork  ]iounded  in  a  mortar  with  eggn,  raisins,  dales, 
sugar,  salt,  peiiper,  »i)ice8,  milk  of  ulmomls,  and  red  wine; 
the  whole  l>oiled  in  a  bladder.     Their  moUrem  was  a  rich 
soup  or  stew  made  of  pork  and  poultry,  iM)unded  in  a  moi-- 
tar  and  strained.     In  the  form  of  a  cury  this  mo'tretcs  was 
compounded  with  blanched  almonds,  milk,  and  white  flour 
of  rice.     Voiicettet,  or  little   sweetmeats   and   confections, 
formed  a  garnish  to  the  larger  dishes,  as  did  also  various 
kinds  of  fritters,  and  iiayn-puH",  or  a  preparation  of  bread 
stuffed  with  several  sorts"  of  forces  and  ragouts.     Sometimes 
the  jKivn-puft'  was  directed  to  be  made  of  marrow,  yolk  of 
eggs,  (iates  minced,  raisins,  and  salt,  in  a  delicate  )iaste,  and 
moulded    in  an    orbicular  form.     There   is  reason  also   to 
believe  that  the  halls  were  "aromatized"  with  the  precious 
Indian  wood  called  ganders,  thus  adding  to  the  luxury  of 
entertainments,  which   were   of  no   oiidinary    kind.     The 
brilliancy  of  the  feasts  was  also  increased  by  the  presence  of 
the  female  memlwrs  of  the  several  companies.     "Amidst 
so  many  attractions  which  these  ancient  feasts  held  out,  it 
was  not  one  of  the  least  to  have  the  company  of  females  at 
them.    This  curious,  we  had  almost  said  indecorous,  custom, 
but  which  must,  at  the  same  time,  have  greatly  heighlened 
the  hilarity,  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  companies  con- 
sisting, as  we  have  seen,  of  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  which 
])ractice  they  .seem,  on  their  reconstitution,  to   have   iKjr- 
rowed   from"  the  religious  gilds.      Not  only  did   widows, 
wives,  and   single   women,  who   were  meml>ers,  join    the 
joyous  throng,  but  from  the  Grocers'  ordinances  of  l.'?48, 
w"e  find  the  '  brethrene'  could  introduce  their  fair  acquaint- 
ance, on  paying  for  their  admission  ;   and  that  not,  as  in 
modern  tiines,  to  gaze  in  galleries,  the  mere  spectatoi-s  of 
good  living,  but  as  particinants.    There  is  an  amusing  sim- 
|)lieity  in  the  ordinances  alluded  to  of  the  Groccin  on  these 
I)oint«:  they  cnioin,  that  every  one  of  tlie  fraleniity,  from 
thenceforward,  having  a  wife,  or  companion,  shall  come  to 
the   feast,   ami    bring   with    him    a  (lainsel   if   he   pleases, 
{amcyne  avcc  Itiy  utic  dtmnijielle  si  liiy  j>lest,'\  if  they  cannot 
come,  on  account  of  sickness  or  matenial  duties;   they  are 
then,  and  not  otherwise,  to  be  excused."     Every  man  jmid 
fiir  his  wife  20^/.;  or  man  and  wife,  fl«.;  that  is  to  say,  20d. 
for   the   man,  20rf.   for   his  wife,  and   20rf.  for  the  priest. 
Women,  not  meml)ers,  but  who  shouhl  afterwards  marry 
members,  were  to  be  entered,  and  looked  upon  "as  of  the 
fraternite  for  ever,  and  be  assisted  and  made  one  of  us." 
If  left  a  widow,  such  female  memlK-r  was  to  come  to  the 
annual  dinner,  and  to  pay,  if  able,  40i/.,  but,  in  case  she 
married  again  to  one  who  Wiis  not  of  the   fraleniity,  she 
was  to  be  cxiwlled,  and  so  to  remain  during  such  marriage, 
"  nor  none  of  us  ought  to  meddle  or  interfere  in  anything 
with    lier   on   account   of  the   fraternity,   so    long   as   she 
remains   married."       The   admission   of  different   compa- 
nies, of  course,   varied   with  circumstances :   the  brothers 
of  tlic  Brewers'  company  were  to  pay  1 2<l.,  the  sistere  Sd., 
and  a  brother  and  his  wife  20rf.;  whilst  among  the  Fish- 
mongers, the  memljcrg  were  to  pay  towards  the  feiist,  on 
their  quitting  church,  every  man  VZd.,  and  for  bis  wife  lid., 
and  each  "  (or  his  gest  in  the  same  manerc  at  the  asHemble, 
as  tlie  wardeyns  shall   reasonabilly  ordeynnc;"   and,  it  is 
adiled,  "  every  bo<ly  that  oniy t*'th  to  come  to  the  foreseide 
fi-st  or  asw'mlile,  and  is  absent,  shall  pay  redely  as  olliir  or 
here  condicion  tliat  be  present;  and  ntte  same  fest  or  assem- 
ble every  ycre  shall  be  orilcyned  or  chose  from  other  suffi- 
cient persons  of  the  siuue  fraternite  to  goverae  and  rule  in 
g<Kle  inanere  most  profitable  to  the  encrccc  and  worship  of 
the  same  frnternit*-. 

The  election  ceremonies  took  place  after  the  feast,  and 
differed  in  different  companies ;  but  Bccm  all  to  have  in- 
cluded the  practice  Qicrouming  the  newly -elected  principals. 
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In  the  anciiiit  rcoovild  of  till  T' '*  '  .   >  41    .  jj,g 

wanliiis  wiTc  to  ouiii'  "  «  i'  I  ifltr 

tlu'  inannfrie  wivi  tiiiixluil," i,,.  .i.n.  ■mi,  ...n  •■.  >  luxmo 

at  Hitrdi'iis  for  tlu'  ycnr  <'ii»iiiii^,  "tliciii  ii|>(iii  wlium  tlic 
turwid  ptrlDiiilcs  xliullt'ii  l>u  ku  itvtt,"  hiuI  tu  tlicin  was  to 
III'  ilclivori'il  ull  iiiDiu'V,  piilwrK,  and  utIuT  things  wliii-h 
l>cIoiim-(l  to  the  friitfrnily,  under  n  pfnalty  of  ten  poundH. 
iteliiMil  of  iitlicc  was  fullowed  l>y  fine  and  cxiiulsion.  In 
till-  wardiMiM'  accounts  of  tlio  mnio  coniimny,  for  1401,  tliv 
8Uni  of  twenty  ]wnce  is  di-biti-d  for  "  tfur  two  cliapcllcttcs 
jiour  oiiuron.  Ics  imvcls  roogtrvs,"  and  sixteen  HliillinK»  for 
refreshment.  Minstrels  were  present  at  tliese  featts.  Sonic- 
times  liurpers  played  and  sung,  iu  the  intervals  of  more 
sonorous  strains  from  cornets,  shulms,  flutes,  horns,  and 
(lipi's.  Theatrical  enlortninmonts  were  also  intrmlueeil,  hut 
the  pieces  appear  to  have  heen  sacred,  and  thu  actors,  iu 
some  cases,  ecclesiastics. 

The  place  in  which  all  these  ceremonies  were  enacted  b 
thus  desciihed  hy  iMr.  llerlwrt. 

"'I'hchall  was  im  immense  room,  givini^  name,  aa  now, 
to  a  whole  collection  of  contingent  liuildings,  which  the 
fi-aternity  themselves  generally  and  more  appropriately 
termed  their 'house.'  It  mostly  had  on  oja^n  timber  roof', 
for  the  fishmongers  suspended  the  leading  articles  of  their 
pageants  from  it,  lus  was  prol>al)ly  the  case  with  the  other 
companies.  A  laiilem,  or  lover,  m  the  centre,  and  elevated 
golliic  windows  on  the  sides,  'richly  dight'  with  the  arms 
of  the  henefactors,  thri'W  the  dimmed  sunhcams  on  a  glare 
of  gorgeous  tapestry,  tilling  the  space  between  the  windows 
and  the  fl(M)r,  and  which,  in  the  Merchant-Tailors'  Hall, 
contained  the  history  of  their  patron,  St.  John  the  Uaptist. 
The  (U«)r  was  only  strewed  with  rushes ;  the  tables,  Imords 
placed  on  tressels,  except  perhaps  the  great  cross  table  on 
the  Aaiil  jxtg,  for  superior  guests.  Pewter  vessels,  though 
hired  at  the  Brewers'  dinners,  were  chiefly  for  the  use 
of  the  kitchen ;  for  the  tables  of  the  other  comimiiies  were, 
according  to  tlieir  inventories,  resplendent  witli  donations 
of  phite.  All  the  halls  were  travers<>d  by  the  icrfdui,  or 
grnnil  screen.  The  Merchant-Tailors  had  a  large  'svlver 
ninge  of  St.  John,  in  a  talu'ruacle,'  on  the  top  of  theirs, 
iiesi'  si-reens  concealed  the  entrance  to  the  buttery,  larder, 
kitchen,  nnd  oflices.  The  minstrels  were  placed  some- 
where aloft,  and  there  were  temporary  platforms  or  stages 
for  players.  Other  passages  bninclie<l  to  the  wine  and  idc 
cellai-s,  and  to  the  chambers,  among  which  latter,  one  was 
always  reserved  for  'the  bachelors.'  Annexed  to  the 
buttery,  but  at  a  greater  distance,  were  the  bakehouse  and 
brewhouse;  the  kitchen  passjige,  which  lay  on  a  gmdual 
descent,  was  guanled  from  hungry  intruders  by  a  spiked 
hatch  :  the  kitchen  itself  was  stored  with  the  'spittes, 
rakkes,  and  rollers,'  and  all  the  other  massy  and  capacious 
culinary  implements  and  utensils  which  characterized  these 
estjililisluneiits  in  the  nide  days  of  ICngland's  stout  yeo- 
manry. The  city  Guildhall,  on  the  lord  mayor's  day,  now 
affords  the  best  idea  of  the  company's  ancient  halls  and 
feasts,  though  certainly  on  a  scale  of  greater  magnitude  and 
splendour." 

'I'hongh  the  different  companies  had  probably  lialls  or 
places  of  meeting,  from  the  time  of  their  tii-st  establishment ; 
\ it  there  is  no  recorded  account  of  them  before  the  time  of 
Kdward  the  Third,  when  their  charters  were  l)estowe<l. 
Jlesides  the  hall  itself,  and  the  otfiees  connected  therewith, 
the  companies  were  ropiired,  iu  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  to 
keep  a  granary  and  armoury.  Almshouses  also  adjoined  the 
principal  building,  that  the  almsmen  might  be  at  hand  to 
join  in  any  public  processions  or  pageants. 

"One  of  the  tirst  of  these  halls,  which  apparently  cor- 
responded with  the  increased  consequence  of  the  newly 
chartered  companies,  was  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  whicli 
must  also  have  ranked  vN-ith  the  earliest  in  point  of  age,  as 
tlieir  fraternity  had  an  assay  office  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  First.  In  this,  llartholomew  Head,  goldsmith,  and 
lord  mayor  in  1.W2,  is  stated  to  have  held  a  feast  of  such 
magnitude,  that  Stowc  treats  tlnifton's  account  of  it  as 
fabulous,  observing,  tliat  Westminster  IIoU  itself  would 
scarcely  have  sufficed. 

"Most  of  the  halls  which  existed  heforo  or  near  the 
lleformation,  seem  to  have  been  formed  from  the  deserted 
mansions  of  the  great,  and  subsequently  from  religious 
buildings,  and  they  in  consequence  possessed,  in  many 
instances,  gai-dens.  Drapers'  Hall  wi\s  the  mansion  of  Lord 
Cromwell,  nnd  still  retains  its  fine  ganlens.  S;ilters'  Hall 
was  the  town  seat  of  the  t^rls  of  Oxford,  and  had  a  garden 
attached,  said  to  have  been  the  place  where  Kmpson  and 
Dudley  met  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign,  and  part  of 


which  r.r       ••     '  '    ■■■''-  !'.„>. 

cem  bull'  ii, 

and  lia<l  <>  •••••   ...,i'.>  i<,  ,  d. 

The    minor  companies,  ntj 

converted    the   li.ilU  d    •  to 

trade  halls:   a  ..■ 

hall  of  the  nii:  i  i  '  <l 

the  Austin  Kriam'  llnll,  afu-rwords  eaiiled  I'lniiem'  (lull 
Meeting -houso;  the  liarlwr-Surgeons,  who  built  on  part 
of  the  site  of  the  hpnuitage  of  St.  Jainea  in  tlie  Wall,  and 
others. 

"The  great nesa  or  com <  "  '    '  ;,y 

liolls,  not  only  adapted  i  -y 

were  built  for,  but  enablii   tiirm   n.  -^  to 

various  monarehs,  w  ho  honoured  them  \v  '>y 

enrollini,'  •'■■■ '»-^  ...i.. ,«      t..   tl,.  ,.y 

Were  till  i<- 

sioners,  n:  ,  an 

arena  of  politics.  l)y  the  |iarliamenuiry  commainlers  they 
were  converted  into  liorracks,  by  the  puritanical  clergy  into 
preaching  places,  and  by  succeeding  lord  mayor*  they  were 
afterwards  used  as  temporary  mansion-houses." 

Tlie  ])ageant8  next  call  our  attention,  and  we  con  only 
glance  at  so  extensive  a  subject,  leaving  the  rt'ader  to  seek 
fuller  particulars  in  Mr.  Herbert's  work,  or  in  the  authori- 
ties which  are  there  referred  to.  These  pageants  were 
called  by  the  common  people  Hdinflf,  and  were  so  fre- 
•luent  that  Chaucer,  in  describing  an  iille  appriMit ice,  moke* 
them  the  great  cause  of  drawing  him  from  his  work. 

When  there  any  riiiingi  were  in  Chcpe, 
Out  of  the  shoppo  thider  wold  he  lejie ; 
And  till  that  lie  had  all  the  sight  ysein, 
And  danced  well,  he  would  not  come  agon. 

On  the  return  of  Edwanl  the  First  from  his  victory  over 
the  Scots  in  121IH,  the  trades  made  their  "scverall  shew, 
but  specially  the  Fishmongers,  which,  in  asolempne  proces- 
sion, passed  through  the  citie,  having,  amongst  other  [la- 
geuiits  and  shews,  foiire  sturgeons  gilt  corned  on  foure 
horses,  then  foure  salmons  of  silver  on  foure  horses,  and 
after  them  six  and  forty  armed  knightes  riding  on  horses, 
made  like  sluces  of  the  sea,  and  then  one  representing  St, 
Magnus,  (because  it  was  on  St,  Magnus  day,)  with  a  thou- 
sand horsemen,  &c." 

The  sluces  above  mentioned  are  explained  to  mean  luctM, 
a  fish  intrwluced  in  the  Fishmongers'  arms. 

In  144(i,  is  an  entry  thus:  "This  ycaro  came  Qiiene 
Margaret  into  England,  with  gretc  roialte  of  the  kyng's 
cost,  and  was  receyved  at  London  the  2aih  day  of  May  in 
the  moost  goodly  wise,  with  alle  the  citizeins  on  hoi^diack 
riding  ayenst  liir  to  the  Black-hcth  in  Ucwgownesand  rede 
hodes ;  "and  in  the  citie  in  diverse  places  goodly  sights 
ayenst  hir  comyng." 

When  Henry  the  Fifth  arrived  at  Dover  from  France  in 
1415,  with  his  prisoners,  he  was  met  by  a  procession,  thus 
described  by  Lydgate: 

The  mnyr  of  London  was  rcily  hown 

With  alio  the  crnltesof  that  cite. 
All  clotliyd  iu  red  tliniugliout  the  town, 

A  semely  sight  it  was  to  see; 
To  the  lllak-lieth  tliaune  rod  ho, 

And  spredile  the  way  on  every  syde; 
XX"  M  men  might  well  sec, 

Our  comely  kyng  for  to  abyde. 

The  reception  of  Henry  the  Sixth  on  his  return  from 
being  crowned  King  of  France,  also  appears  to  have  been 
very  magnificent.  The  mayor's  dress  on  this  occasion  is 
described  as  being  of  crimson  velvet,  with  a  great  velvet 
hot  furred,  a  girdle  of  gold  about  his  middle,  and  a  jewel 
of  gold  about  his  neck,  trailing  down  liehind  him.  He 
was  followed  by  three  hundred  huntsmen  on  great  cour- 
sers, in  entire  suits  of  red,  all  spangled  with  silver.  The 
whole  commonalty  of  the  city,  who  seem  mostly  to  have 
been  livcrvmcn,  were  clothetl  in  white  gowns  and  scarlet 
hoods,  with  divers  conuzances  embroidered  on  tneil 
sleeves, 

Tlieir  clothing  was  of  colour  full  covcnable| 

The  noble  mair  clad  in  re<t  velvet. 
The  shrioves,  the  oldomien,  full  notable. 
In  furryd  clokes  tlie  colour  of  sciirlctt ; 
In  sUitily  wyso  wiiaiiiio  lluy  were  met, 
Ich  one  were  »"el  liorsvd,  .inl  made  no  deUy, 
But  with  there  maire  rood  forth  on  their  way. 
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Tho"  Merchant  St  t 
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:,■  of  the  "  Oencwcys" 
Easterlinpt,  (a\\   of 
i.lences  in  the  city,)  were  nressed 
,;  r  as  it  is  statt-d,  "cliul  in  there 

iiiiiiiitv,'"  and  utu-iidrJ  I'V  Serjeants  and  other  officers, 
". "tally  horsyd,"  j'a-i-w!  through  the  suhnrlw,  riding  afUr 
the  mayor.     At    '  li,  (the  general  jilaco  of  rendez- 

vous on' tliese  <y  le  whole  arranged  theinselTes  in 

two  ranks,  leaving 

A  sirete  between  ech  party  lik  a  wall ; 
All  clad  in  whit,  and  the  most  principUle 
Afore  in  red. 
Th.  y  of  the  companies  was  a  point  of  etianette 

scriii.  liiert-d   to  in  all   the   jMigt-antrie*,  anrt   was 

reKulaird  liy  the  mayor  and  aldennen,  though  it  does  not 
•xfiii  t<>  hnv'e  IwM-n  rolueod  to  a  fixed  prineiple  until  a  com- 
]  I'l-riixl  in  the  history  of  tlic  eoniimnies.     To 

it  was  arranged  that  the  mayor  »  eontpany 
^  Ii>,  and  that   the   nlhers  »li(iuld  h 


order  of  |)roctssions. 
An  altenii'  t  •-■'• 


lave 

In  the  rei);n  of  Henry  the  Kiirhth  a 
lor  the  cspeciiil  purpose  of  settling  tlie 


a  piu.'!  ant 
lirxcers' 


ii-  ilisplay  was  made  on  this  occasion, 
iiist  the  Great  Conduit  hetween 
Is,  representing  a  grove  of  such 
furiiu'n  fruits  as  were  peculiar  to  the  trade  of  a  grocer,  (the 
niayur  lieiiig  of  that  trade,)  and  in  the  midst  of  the  grove 
tlirve  wells,  whose  waters,  at  tlie  king's  presence,  seemed 
miraculously  cluinired  into  wine.  At  these  wells  the  three 
viriiu-s,  Mercy,  <:  i   I'ity,  w.i  I'ed  serving 

nut   the  wine",  a  d  men,  n-i  Knoeh  and 

Kiiiux,  approaclK'ii  uu-  mui;  as  he  |>as.s»-.i  .m  ..ii.a,  presenting 
him  with  fruit,  and  giving  him  their  hlessing. 

That  Gild  confennc  his  state  ay  to  be  stable, 
Thus  old  Knnock  the  proce^K  gan  welle  telle 

A'  '  '   ■  ■'     ' n.s  ho  rood  be  the  welle, 

A'  Ites  liorc, 

\.    ..    .._.       lokyng  on  the  kyng, 

God  conserve  the,  and  kcpo  the  evermore, 
And  make  liym  blessyd  in  erllie  here  levyng, 
And  preserve  hyni  in  al  manere  tiling, 
And  ii]>e<'ial  among  kynges  olle, 
In  enemyes  liandes  that  he  nevcre  fallc. 

At  the   coronation  of  Elizjibeth,   (jueen  of  Henry  the 

:-       uth,  in  1487,  "at  her  coming  forth  from  Grenewich  by 

>    r,    there    was   attending   upon   her   there   the   maior, 

.     ''<,  and  aldennen  of  the  citie,  and  divers  and  many 

>        iiipfull  comoners,  chosen  out  of  every  crafte,  in  their 

'.y.    1  .irges  freahely   furnished    with  Imniiers  luid 

.',  rechely  b«iton  with  the  armes  lUid  Imjfges 

ittrs;  and  in  especiall  a  barge  called  the  l>aohe- 

,  garnished  and   apparsleea,  passing  uU  other, 

-  -'."i-'—'<.H  a  great  redde  dragon  spowting  flames 

of  Iyer  ii:'  imes;  and  many  other  gentlenuuilie 

I'ii.'i.iiin;-.  <iirio«ljr  derised,  to  do  her  highness 


"1  , 


tors  of  the  execution  of  tliU  ill-: 

The   wild  men   «jif>k*n  of  in 

dressed  lik'  m  liairy  dr 

(rrern  Imix-  m*'n    mar' 


i  cr.. 


tr  of  the  marriage  of  the  unfor- 

r*  to  have  been  as  splendid 

I  addition  t/i  the  city  coni- 

1   .St.   Anne   with    her 

The    three  Graces 

'  ■  1  Virtues  in 

iiihh  wine, 

M  ■  , .     The  great 

;i  put  In  re<|uisi- 

liiilc.1114  noise.** 

com- 

^l>ecta- 


tit,  were  fellows 


were 
with 


men,  from  the  colour  of  their  dn^ss.      I'"iir  <.f  ihei 

wiui  the  number  usually  employtnl,  Imt  :is  many 

as  twenty  wihl  and  green  men  prwedeil  i       ,     _        i. 

The  reMpect  |>aid  by  the  city  companies  to  the  memory 
of  deeeiiM-d  royalty,  also  adiled  greatly  to  the  ({raiiileiir  of 
jmblic  funerals.  At  the  inteniieiit  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
1422,  every  householder  was  charged  to  provide  a  black  or 
russet  K'Jwn,  ami  a  black  h(H>d,  and  after  the  cluirge  to  lie 
preiient  at  the  king*s  funeral.  Certikin  of  the  crafts  were 
ordered  to  find  two  hundred  torches  for  the  funeral.  The 
Urewers  provided  elKht  torches,  weighin);  one  hundred  and 
thirty-ii  '■•  •  ■■■  !s  of  wax,  price  fil«.  ikf.  The  chamber- 
lain Ra\ .  ^  ns  to  the  torch-Iicarers,  and  tlie  Urewers 

paid  to  I i..ii.  pence  a  (Uy  for  two  days.     "The  royal 

coriise  was  brought  to  London  on  Thui-Mlay,  November  fith, 
and  was  met  at  St.  George's  Bar,  Southwark,  by  the 
mayor,  sheritFs,  and  citizens,  on  ftKit ;  the  Brewers  stood 
at  JjU  Margaret's  fSouthwark)  churchyard,  until  the  pro- 
cession liad  gone  by,  preceded  by  the  torch-bearers,  and 
then  followed  to  St  Paul's,  where  a  dirge  was  i)erfiinne<l. 
On  the  next  day  sevend  masses  were  suii);  by  many  bishops 
and  others,  who,  after  eat ini;,  precedetl  the  corjise  to  West- 
minster, with  the  mayor  and  civic  authorities.  The  torches 
were  lield  at  the  gate  of  the  abbey  until  all  had  entered ; 
anil  when  brought  Imck  weighed  one  hundred  and  twelve 
jiouiiils  and  were  sold  for  211*.  Every  houselinlder,  from 
the  church  of  St.  Magnus  to  Temple  Ikir,  lu«i  a  servant 
holding  a  torch  at  his  door  while  the  procession  jiassed. 
The  burial  was  solemnized  on  Saturday,  Noveml>er  7th, 
when  there  were  offered  at  the  high  altar  four  steeds  royally 
trapped,  with  a  knight  full  ana  whole  armed  with  the 
king's  coat  armour,  mid  a  crown  upon  his  head,  sitting  upon 
one  of  the  steeds.  After  mass,  two  hundred  cloths  of  gold 
were  offered. 

"  At  the  burial  of  Klizal>et]i  of  York,  (jueen  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  1503,  amongst  '  the  honest  j>ersons,  citizens  of 
London,  on  horseliack,'  we  find  the  aldermen  of  London, 
and  of  the  foreign  gild".  '  •'"■  I'li^terliiigs,  the  Krenchmeii 
before  them,   the   I'luti  le   them,   the  Veiietiims 

before  them,  the  Jaii!i\,.     ,  ^')  Ufuro  them,  and  the 

Lewknors  befor*;  them  ;  ond  all  the  suriilus  of  the  citizens 
of  London  that  roile  not  in  black,  stDod  along  from  Fanchers 
(Fenchurch)  to  the  end  of  Cheap.'  Besides  these  were 
ordeyncd  divers  torch-bearers  of  certain  emft«  of  London, 
which  tordi-bearers  had  gownes  and  hoods  of  white  woollen 
cloth." 

Thus,  up  to  the  time  of  tlie  Ilefonnation,  whether  at 
seasons  of  public  n-joicine  or  of  imtional  mourning,  tlie 
Livery  Comjianies  of  London  were  always  re«<ly  to  add  to 
the  imposing  nature  of  public  ceremonies  by  their  presence 
and  powerful  aid.  In  another  Supplement  will  lie  describod 
the  effect  of  that  great  national  blessing,  the  Ilefonnation,  on 
the  state  and  dignity  of  the  City  Compojiies. 
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POUSSIN    AND    ins    W 


FORTRAIT  OF   NICHOLAS   POUSSIX,      VROX   A    PAHtTINO   BT  HrMSBUT. 


High  is  our  calling,  Friend! — CrratiT*  Art 
(\Vh(»tV,.T  the  insinnnent  of  wordi  she  use. 
Or  1  (lit  with  ptheTra)  hitt-s.) 

l^'i'  \  ice  of  tt  mind  and  ht'art, 

Th'  e,  ret,  iu  lln-ir  weakest  part, 

KerutgmllT  liishitnied — to  inruse     % 

Faith  in  ihe  »hi>pen  of  tlio  lonel.r  Mus*, 

Wliilo  Iho  nbole  world  seams  aulv'crse  id  Uaert, 

Vol.  XXIV 


And,  oh !  when  Natnre  sinks.  «•  oA  sb*  amft 

Through  lone  liicd  yrr^--.-f  nf  oUrure  dielwe^ 
Still  lobe  -  -  L:bt  reward. 

And  in  tlif  ^^*t 

Bnjok  no  c  : -  ■  ."in<Ulncsa— 

Or««t  is  the  glory,  k>r  lii«  suifa  i«  hard— Wo»D»WOBT»r" 

•  Sonnet  (JJretard  to  R.  B  H«T«kio,  E*s- 
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POUSSIN  AND  IIIS  WORKS. 
I. 
Fiw  trtitU  present  «  more  instructive  example  than 
Nicholas  Poussin.  of  dilifronce   and  patient   porM- 
Terance.  which  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  dift- 
cultv.  enabled  him  fuUv  to  triumph   over  the  various 
obtticlei  by  which  caprice,  bad  Ustc,  and  maloTolenco. 
attempted  to  arrest  his  course.     "He  did  not  fix  his 
■tniad  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  art,  but  having  selecte,! 
r»Mihttmble  sUtion,  !t  is  his  great  praise  that  he  accom- 
plished, more  compleuly  than  almost  any  other  wtist,  the 
ohiecu  which  it  was  his  ambiUon  to  attain,     trom  his 
t»}\uM  vears  he  api«?ar.  to  have  Wn  blessed  with  a  calm 
philosophical  niin.l.  free  fniin  strong  ,«8sum»,  but  replete 
With  eiiw-.and  with  an  amiable  and  contented  disposiUon, 
which  enaMed  him  to  live  in  amity  with  his  fellow  men, 
to  circumscriW  his  wants  and  to  concentmtc   the  whole 
foree  of  his  mind  u|x>n  his  professional  pureiiits.      llicse 
rare  endowments  api>ear,  at  an  early  a^e,  to  have  ufforde*! 
him  an  almost  intuitive  power  of  discoverinR  that  line  ot 
art  best  suite<l  to  his  capacity,  from  the  strenRth  and  sim- 
plicity of  which  he  was   never  led  asi.le,  either   by   the 
tlan<fi»liments  of  colouring  and  effect,  or  the  more  dignified 
attractions  of  the  highest  deiwrtmenU  of  painting,     t  rom 
the  study  of  the  works  of  almost  every  artist  of  j.-mineiice 
he   appears  indeo.1,  to   have  obtained   occasionally  useful 
hints  which  he  dexterously  interwove  with  his  own  pecu- 
liar rtyle,  but  without  in  tlie  slightest  degree  diminishing 
its  originality.     His  pictures,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  a  very  few  distinguished  artists,  iKwsess  greater  unison, 
in  their' respective  piirts  than  the  pro.luctions  of  any  other 
painter.     Whether  his  subject  part-jok   of  the  gay,   the 
lively,  or  severe,  he  uniformly  made  it  his  successful  care 
not  to  impair  the  general  character,  that  ought  to  pervade 
tJie  whole,  by  the  introduction   of  extraneous  or  incon- 
sisUnt  matter.   •   •    •   •     Those  artisU  who  arc  niixious 
to  acquire  the  general  rudiments  of  art,  will  derive   one 
Kreat  advantage  from  serious  nflection  on  tlie  works  and 
example  of  Pousrin  ;  wlmfever  they  may  acquire  from  him 
mav  be  considered  as  real  pain,  for  they  will,  at  least,  have 
not'hing  of  it  to  mtlearH  in  their  after  progress*. 

Nicholas  Poussin  was  descended  from  a  noble 
family  of  Picardy,  esUblished  in  the  compl£>  of  Sois- 
sons.'  His  father  left  his  country  in  consoqiipncc  of 
civil  w»r,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  the  Fourth ;  but  the  poverty 
of  the  royal  treasury  during  that  unhappy  period,  had 
thrown  all  the  expciisos  of  a  military  life  upon  himself. 
On  the  establishment  of  peace,  the  elder  Poussin  settled 
at  Andelys,  a  little  town  situate  among  the  pleasant 
hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  Normandy,  where  in 
the  year  1592,  he  married,  and  in  June,  1594,  the 
subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  born. 

'ITie  early  history  of  Nicholas  Poussin  resembles  that 
of  many  other  artists;  he  was  led,  as  it  were,  by  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  copy  the  forms  of  natural  ob- 
jects, covering  his  books,  and  the  white  walls  of  his 
,1  and  his  home,  with  his  sketches,  and  constantly 
■  ring  the  censure  of  his  schoolmaster  and  parents, 
who  lamented  that  a  boy  of  so  much  talent  should  be 
continusUy  wasting  his  time  in  such  trivial,  profitless 
pursuits. 

But  it  happened,  fortunately,  that  during  the  boyhoo<l 
of  young  Poussin,  an  artist  of  some  repute,  Quentin 
Varin  by  name,  came  to  reside  at  Andelys.  He  dis- 
covered in  the  infantile  attempts  of  Poussin,  some  in- 
dications of  genius,  and  encouraged  his  inclination  to 
devote  all  his  energies  to  the  arts.  But  the  elder 
Poussin  did  not  share  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  son; 
on  the  contrary,  he  regarded  the  life  of  an  artist  as  one 
iDcapablc  of  uruducing  either  profit  or  happiness ;  but 
bjr  degnes,  th«  performances  of  \'arin  having  greatly 

•  TW  skort  •smOmH  naarks  oeeor  in  «  aotic*  of  Mn  arshim't 
M'mnir  of  Um  Lib  of  Nldwlaa  PouMin,  coDUiMd  In  Hlarkir.,.Krt 
I  >urfh  Ufttimt,  ini.  Tlw  ■aintaU  br  our  mxir*  arc  iiumlr 
M  tram  M.  Lttitei'*  TuluitBOUs  work,  Ui  I'lVi  »(  <J'.ut"i  .in 
i  ..-t,,t  W«  Iwn  oIm  Id  ackDowMlo  oor  obUgotiom  Ui  Mrt.  (ir»- 
k«Bi«sc«ltalMtwir. 


increased  his  repufatlon  in  Andelys,  this  circumstance, 
joined  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  Nicholas,  at  length 
overcame  the  reluctance  of  the  father  to  permit  his 
son  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  become  the  pupil  of  Varin. 

The  great  interest  which  Varin  took  in  the  proj?ri--« 
of  his  voung  pupil,  and  the  rational  course  of  stu.ly 
which  fie  prescribed,  had,  doubtless,  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  future  success  of  Poussin.  But  after  a 
time,  the  studies  of  Varin  and  the  little  town  of  Ande- 
lys, afforded  no  models  that  could  satisfy  his  genius. 
lie  felt  that  gre.itcr  excellence  might  be  att.iined,  but 
that  the  means  of  attainment  were  in  a  distant  place. 
One  of  his  biographers  states,  that  in  despair  of  getting 
his  father's  consent,  he  set  out  for  Paris  without  tiie 
knowledge  of  any  one.  This,  however,  is  contradicted ; 
tiist,  by  the  general  character  of  Poussin,  and  the 
scrupulous  regard  with  wliich  he  fulfilled  all  the  duties 
of  life,  whether  as  son.  husband,  or  citizen;  secondly, 
by  the  fact  that  Poussin  was  able  to  procure  the  assist- 
ance of  masters  on  his  first  arriv.il  at  Paris. 

Poussin  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  entered 
Paris.  His  first  master  was  Ferdinand  Elle,  a  Flem- 
ing, who  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  as  a  portrait 
painter;  but  he  soon  quilted  him,  and  became  a  pupil 
of  L'Allcmand,  who,  though  superior  to  Kile,  soon 
found  himself  far  behind  Poussin  in  all  but  the  mecha- 
nical part  of  the  art,  and  their  connexion  did  not  last 
many  weeks.  Poussin  was  full  of  ardour  to  enter  upon 
the  bold  and  difficult  career  of  historical  painting,  and 
could  not  devote  his  lime  to  the  assistance  of  those  who 
painted  nothing  but  portraits,  whose  highest  merit  was 
to  produce  striking  resemblances,  and  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  ideal  beauty  which  Poussin  was  striving  to  ap- 
preciate and  to  secure. 

Poussin's  means  of  subsistence  were  exhausted,  when 
he  fortunately  succeeded  in  forming  a  friendship  with  a 
young  nobleinan  of  Poitou,  who  was  then  pursuing  his 
studies  at  the  university  of  Paris.  This  gentleman  was 
fond  of  the  arts,  and  entertained  so  great  a  regard  for 
Poussin,  that  he  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  pro- 
secuting his  studies. 

With  the  greatest  eagerness  for  instruction,  Poussin 
sought  in  vain  for  masters  who  would  confirm  and  rea- 
lize to  him  the  exalted  idea  which  he  had  formed  of  the 
art  of  painting.  At  this  epoch  a  bad  taste  in  painting 
pervaded  France;  the  school  of  Uafraellc  had  been  ex- 
tinguished by  civil  wars,  and  that  of  the  Caracchi, 
which  in  Italy  had  begun  to  restore  good  taste  and  cor- 
rect principles,  had  not  yet  exerted  any  influence  north 
of  the  Alps. 

But   Poussin    was   not   left   altogether   -Aithout  aid. 
Through  the  kindness  of  his  young  patron,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Cuurtois,   mathematician   to  the  king, 
who  occupied  apartments  in   the  Louvre,  and  who  had 
assembled  there  a  l>eauliful  collection  of  engravings  by 
Mark    Antonio  and   others,  after    HafTaelle  and  Giulo 
Romano,  together  with  a  number  of  original  drawings 
by  those   masters,  all   of  which  he  generously  lent  to 
Poussin.      This   treasure  afforded    the    young  artist  a 
glimpse  of  that  light  he  had  so  ardently  longed  for,  and 
taught  him  to  conceive  his  subjects  nobly  and  histori- 
cally.      His    love    of   the    beautiful   not    having   been 
moulded  by  the  systems  of  schools,   nor  submitted   to 
the  contracted  view  of  a  master,  he  proceeded  with  the 
force  of  genius  to  form   his   Uste   for  that  grand  and 
chaste  style  which  distinguishes  his  works.     He  needed 
not  to   be   instructed  in  the   beauties    of  the  master- 
pieces now  before  him ;   he  eageriy  and  carefully  copied 
them ;  and  often  afterwards  Uilked  of  this  event  as  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  of  his  life. 

Poussin's  young  patron  being  recalled  by  his  mother 
to  his  country  seat,  engaged  the  artist  to  follow  him. 
He  wished  to  embellish  his  house  with  pictures,  and 
the  grateful  artist  acceded  to  this  request  with  joy,  as 
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ho  now  saw  an  opportunity  of  putting  into  praclico 
the  lessons  whicli  hu  Imd  lir»t  learned  from  the  works  of 
the  Italian  musters.  Hut  the  mother  of  his  patron 
seems  to  hnvo  interfered  with  the  project,  so  that  it  was 
never  accomplished;  she  even  conceived  a  great  dislike 
towards  Puiissin  ;  made  his  abode  in  her  house  unconi- 
forlahle  ;  set  him  ahout  various  menial  employments; 
and  tinully  succeeded  in  exciting  in  him  so  much  disgust, 
tlint  he  quitted  the  house,  and  set  out  on  foot  for  Paris. 
The  jonniey  was  long  and  wearisome  ;  I'oussin's  only 
means  of  subsistence  were  obtained  by  working  at  his 
art  in  the  different  towns  through  which  he  passed; 
aelling  small  pictures  in  distemper  at  very  low  prices  ; 
and  painting  the  borders  and  ornaments  of  rooms.  But 
his  earnings  were  so  inconsiderable,  and  his  labour  so 
severe,  that  on  reaching  Paris  he  was  seized  with  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  the  consequence  of  over-exertion,  and 
bad  or  scanty  food,  'i'his  illness  left  him  so  weak,  that 
in  order  to  restore  him  he  was  advised  again  to  breathe 
his  native  air.  He  therefore  returned  to  Andelys,  and 
remained  in  his  father's  family  nearly  a  year,  during 
which  period  he  continued  to  paiat  in  distemper,  or  in 
oil,  at  very  low  prices. 

It  appi'ars  that  at  this  period  artists  were  constantly 
moving  about,  earning  their  bread  by  scekinff  employment 
in  villajjes  and  towns,  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  at  a  time. 
On  leaving  his  father's  house,  Poussin  embarked  on  this 
wandering  and  painful  life,  sometimes  occupying  a 
position  little  above  that  of  a  house-painter,  at  other 
times  {minting  portraits ;  but  rarely  historical  subjects. 
His  great  object  was  to  amass  sufficient  money  to  take 
him  to  Home.  All  his  ho|)es  were  for  the  attainment 
of  this  object,  and  all  his  wanderings  lay  in  the  direction 
of  Italy.  On  one  occasion  he  had  actually  succeeded  in 
getting  as  far  as  Florence,  but  was  forced  to  return, 
probably  because  his  purse  was  exhausted  ;  and  the  pic- 
tures which  had  some  value,  however  small,  in  the 
country  towns  of  France,  were  regarded  as  valueless  in 
Italy,  at  a  time  when  painting  was  in  such  perfection 
that  the  best  pictures  only  could  bo  sold  to  any  advan- 
tage. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  his  friend  Philippe  de  Cham- 
page,  with  whom  he  lodged,  and  who  was  assisting 
Duchesne  in  the  ornamental  painting  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg Palace,  introduced  Poussin  to  his  employer. 
Duchesne  being  glad  of  so  able  and  ready  an  assistant, 
employed  him  for  some  tim  ;  and  when  I'oussin's 
services  were  no  longer  required,  ho  again  set  out  on 
the  road  to  Home.  But  this  time  he  had  not  proceeded 
farther  than  Lyons  when  he  was  detained  by  an  illness 
which  cost  him  all  his  little  savings.  Poussin  afterwards 
related,  that  having  paid  all,  he  had  but  one  crown  left 
in  his  purse,  and  he  upbraided  Fortune,  saying,  "  Take 
this  also!"  and  spent  it  that  very  evening  on  a  supper 
with  a  few  companions,  who  greatly  admired  his  gay 
philosophy.  A  merchant  of  Lyons,  however,  supplied 
nira  wiih  money,  on  condition  that  he  should  paint  a 
number  of  pictures  for  him.  Poussin  accordingly 
remained  at  Lyons  until  he  had  fulfilled  his  undertaking, 
and  had  also  earned  enough  to  take  him  to  Paris. 

Thus  compelled  to  defer  his  journey  to  Italy,  Poussin 
sought  employment  in  Paris,  where,  ia  the  year  1623, 
the  Jesuits,  wishing  to  celebrate  with  splendour  the 
canonization  of  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  I'Vancis  Xavier, 
determined  to  have  a  scries  of  pictures  executed,  which 
should  embody  the  miracles  of  these  their  (Kitron  saints. 
Poussin  executed  six  designs  in  distemper  in  as  many 
days.  His  long  practice  in  distemper  painting  gave 
him  a  decided  superiority  in  readiness  over  the  other 
artists  employed  on  the  occasion,  and  when  the  pictures 
came  to  be  exhibited,  although  the  details  had  been 
neglected  on  account  of  the  haste  with  which  they  had 
been  executed,  they  excited  the  greatest  admiration,  on 
account  of  the  grandeur  of  conception  and  elegance  of 
design  displayed  in  them,  and  obtained  the  preference 


over  all  the  others,  though  executed  hy  the  best  arli»U 
then  in  Paris. 

Poutnin's  reputation  as  a  painter  of  genius  was  now 
established,  and  it  procured  for  him  the  acquaintanco 
of  many  of  the  literary  men  of  the  time,  and  among 
others  that  of  the  poet  Marino,  commonly  calU-d  the 
Chevalier  .Marini.  Thin  gentleman,  who  was  familiar 
with  all  the  great  works  of  art,  appreciated  the  merits  of 
Poussin,  sought  his  acquaintance,  and  gave  him  an 
apartment  in  his  house.  The  infirmities  of  Marino 
forced  him  to  keep  his  bed,  so  that  the  society  of  Pous- 
sin was  a  great  resource  to  him;  and  Pouism  alto  de- 
rived the  greatest  advantage  from  the  instructive  and 
nnimated  conversation  of  his  amiable  protector,  and 
from  the  books  which  they  read  together.  By  such 
means  Poussin  acquired  a  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  and  Italian  classics.  He  also,  under 
the  direction  of  Marino,  made  a  number  of  designs  for 
the  works  of  that  poet,  and  particularly  for  his  poem 
of  Adonis. 

To  the  studies  of  this  period  of  his  life,  has  been  re- 
ferred I'oussin's  predilection  for  compositions  where 
nymphs,  and  fairies,  and  bacchanals,  are  the  subjects; 
compositions  in  which  he  certainly  excelled,  and  of 
which  Reynolds  says  that  no  painter  was  ever  better 
qualified  to  paint,  not  only  from  his  being  eminently 
skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ceremonies,  customs,  and 
habits  of  the  ancients,  but  from  his  being  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  characters  which  those  who 
invented  them  gave  to  their  allegorical  figures. 

Poussin  also  diligently  applied  himself  to  history  and 
biography,  transcribing  and  translating  large  portions 
from  different  authors  fur  his  own  use ;  and  he  sought 
the  conversation  of  learned  and  ingenious  men,  whereby 
to  improve  his  taste  and  knowledge. 

When  Marino  returned  to  Home  he  would  have  taken 
Poussin  with  him,  but  the  principle  of  honesty,  which 
regulated  all  the  actions  of  our  artist's  life,  prevented 
him  from  accepting  this  tempting  offer.  He  was  under 
engagements  to  paint  some  pictures,  among  which  was 
one  for  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  who  every  year  pre- 
sented a  picture  to  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 

Having  honourably  fulfilled  all  his  engagements, 
Poussin  followed  his  patron  to  Rome,  and  arrived  there 
in  the  spring  of  1624 


Thkrb  is  one  class  of  dangers  pertaining  alike  to  every 
profession,  every  branch  uf  study,  cverv  kind  of  distinct 
pursuit.  I  mean  tlie  danger  in  each,  to  him  who  is  devoted 
to  it,  of  over-rating  ita  im|H)rtance  as  compared  with  others, 
and  again  of  unduly  extti'.ding  ita  province.  To  a  man 
who  has  no  enlarged  views,  no  genenil  cultivation  of  mind, 
and  no  familiar  intercourse  with  the  enlightened  and  thn 
worthy  of  other  classes  besides  his  own,  the  result  must  b« 
more  or  less  of  the  scvenil  forms  of  narroiD-mindt^Hfta. 
To  apply  to  nil  questions,  on  all  subjects,  the  Sfmie  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  judging  that  are  suitable  to  the  parti- 
cular questions  and  subjects  about  which  he  is  es|)eciallv 
conversant ;— to  bring  in  those  subjects  and  questions  on  all 
occasions,  suitable  or  unsuitable,  like  the  painter  lloi-acc 
alludes  to,  who  introduced  a  cypress  tree  into  the  picture 
of  a  shipwreck  ; — to  regard  his  own  particular  pur>uit  as  tlie 
one  ini]x)rtant  and  absorbing  interest ; — to  looK  on  all  other 
events,  transactions,  and  occupations,  chiefly  as  they  minis- 
ter more  or  less  to  that ; — to  view  the  present  state  and  past 
history  of  the  world  chiefly  in  reference  to  tliat;— and  !•> 
feel  a  clannish  attachment  to  the  member*  of  that  particular 
pnifession  or  class  he  belongs  to,  aa  a  hody  or  cUss,  («n 
attachment,  by  the  bye,  which  is  of\en  liniit^  to  the  col- 
lective class,  and  not  accompanied  with  kindly  feelings 
towards  the  individual  members  of  it,)  and  to  liavc  more 
or  less  an  tUienation  of  feolinii  from  those  of  other  cUsseji:— 
all  these,  and  many  other  such,  are  symptoms  of  that  nar- 
row-mindedness which  is  to  be  found,  alike,  in  all  who  d-j 
not  carefully  puarxl  themselves  against  it,  whatever  may 
1h'  the  profession  or  department  of  study  of  each.  -A«cil- 
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Thk  Bdllvinch.     (Loria  Pyrrhula,  Linn.) 


It  b  taaUfOtmamj  c«U 

W«if«a  vilb  t«<fi  and  gnm  ud  Iwir, 
And  -wU  Urn  bom  lii  MMlingi  dwrll, 

ConemM  bjr  «ppli  Wmwum  kir. 
*•  Tu  BuUj-'t  OMI  r  BMhia  —U, 

"  Hia  hMd  at  f  Iomt  itl  I  m, 
Wa  dinner  bnul  of  (oltnt  nd  ; 

Poor  bMI  I  haar  U*  whooping  erf.* 

Though  the  BullSnch,  ai  a  tenant  of  woods  and  cop««s, 
is  very  generally  distributed  throuR-hoiit  nritain,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  yet  it  is  perha])s  more  rarely  seen 
or  heard,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  than  any 
other  equally  common  bird.  It  is  attached  to  sheltered 
and  welUwooded  districts,  which  it  seldom  leaves,  unless 
eompelled  by  necessity  to  do  so.  The  thickest  and  most 
impenetrable  forests,  especially  the  mountainous  forests 
of  Germany,  sometimes  afford  it  a  retreat ;  but  small 
wood*,  groves,  and  copses,  likewise  form  its  dwelling- 
pUoe,  and  from  these  it  will  occasionally  venture  to 
■Mtroach  our  gardens,  where  it  is  accused  of  doing  mis- 
euef  to  fniit-trecs,  by  destroying  the  buds.  Lot  us 
tike  the  opinion  of  naturaliiits  on  this  point.  Mr.  Wood, 
in  his  British  Sonr  Birds,  remarks,  "  That  bullfinches 
do  destroy  a  tolerably  lar^  portion  of  the  buds  of  our  fruit- 
tre«*  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  then  it  is  probable  that 
only  those  buds  which  are  infested  with  insects  are  attacked ; 
and  if  so,  its  services  in  the  garden  must  l)e  incalculahle. 
In  confinement,  it  will  eat  any  buds  ;  but  in  its  wild  slate, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  vegetable  portion  is  rejected, 
and  the  incloeed  insect  or  grub  is  the  ohiect  of  its  Hrarcli. 
That  SQch  is  the  case,  I  have  ascertained  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty, from  finding  that  some  trees  are  passed  over  without 
the  slightest  injury,  while  others  are  not  quitted  as  long 
aa  a  bud  remains ;  and  others,  again,  undergo  a  selection. 
I  hare  repeatedly  oheerved  it  examining  the  buds  with  great 
car*,  and  an.  .d  that  it  does  not  indiscriminately 

dectroy  the  .  f  trees.     It  has  been  remarked   by 

aoma,  that  tin-  mu'^i  treea  are  usually  selected  as  the  scene 
of  its  depredations.  Bat  this,  if  anythinir,  is  in  favour  of 
my  aigninent.  as  Ut*  inaecta  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
make  their  choice  aa  well  aa  the  birda,  and  the  birds  only 
attack  such  trees  as  are  infested  by  thaw  insect  pests." 

So  much  on  the  side  of  the  bullfinch  have  we  from 
thii  aaturaitat,  and  he  is  not  solitary  in  his  opinion, 
bnag  ■apported  by  the  compiler  of  liewick  and  several 
othrr  writers ;  bat  a  contrary  statement  is  made  by  other 
a'  .ind   is,  we  fear,  too  well  substantiated  to 

Ic---  r,.,.„,  f,,r  ,1, .,,!.»  jg  to  the  bird's  delinquency. 

In  the  r's  work,  and  in  liechstein's 

H'-'  i.i/.i.,  11  i>  'uotinctly  stated  that  the  bull- 

£'  on   buds.     Mudie    particularizes  the  early 

cilvrrv,  tiir  plum,  and  such  trees  as  have  a  good  supply 
of  farinacoous  matter  accumulat4-d  in  the  buds,  as  the 
eipedal  objects  of  attack  ;  also  the  hawthorn,  birch,  and 
erni  the  pine  tribe,  where  much  dextnritv  is  disiilavcd 
bj  tbe  bullfinch  i  lnid  from 


ta«  acales  and  t 
vaaual   obf 
iWs,  were 


■ed,  from 
.  tiiai  iuiKctii,  and  not 
li ;   but  having  poaitive 


fact  to  prove  that  teed-sating  birds  do  eat  buds,  (for 
instance,  the  house  sparrow,  which  even  iu  mild  winters 
will  destroy  the  buds  of  currant  bushes,)  he  no  lunger 
mainuined  his  first  opinion.  As  long  ago  as  1799, 
Dr.  Townson  proved  the  bud-devouring  propensities  of 
bullfinches.  In  his  Trachy  he  gives  tiic  following  ac- 
count of  tlic  result  of  his  cxnmiuation  of  the  stomachs 
of  two  of  these  birds  which  had  been  shot  in  a  cherry- 
tree.  "  Exclusively  of  a  few  grains  of  sand  and  some 
small  pebble*,  I  found  nothing  but  embryo  tlowers.  I  could 
discover,  witJi  the  assistance  of  my  lens,  all  the  |>arts  of  the 
fluwei-B.  The  mischief  these  two  little  epicures  bad  done, 
and  prol>al)lv  at  one  breakfast,  is  incredible.  From  the 
quitntity  of  buds  I  found  in  their  stomachs,  each  of  which 
was  composed  of  four  or  five  flowers,  I  think  thev  had  not 
eaten  less  than  a  thousand  s-piece."  Mr.  Knapp  also  sije^iks 
very  exolicilly  on  this  point,  in  \\Vi  Journal  of  a  NaUtralitt. 
"  Tlia  idea,"  he  savs,  "  that  this  bird  selects  only  such  buds 
as  contain  the  embryo  of  an  insect  to  feed  ou  it,  and  thus 
free  us  of  a  latent  colony  of  caterpillars,  is  Ui't  correct.  It 
may  conf-  •'-  '  -iicfit  accidenlallv,  but  not  with  intention. 
The  mi-  ted  by  bullfinches  is  greater  than  cora- 

monlv  iii. -_ ,  ..nd  the  ground   beneath  the  bush  or  tree 

on  which  thev  have  been  feeding  is  commonly  strewed  with 
sWtered  buds,  the  rejectments  of  their  banquet ;  and  we 
are  thus  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  our  best  fruits  by  this 
assiduous  pillager,  this  '  pick-a-bud,'  aa  the  gardeners  call 
it,  witliout  any  redeeming  virtues  to  compensate  our  loss." 

The  thefts  which  are  thus  established  against  the 
bullfinch  have  made  the  bird  well  known  among  gar- 
deners and  horticulturists  in  those  retired  districts  which 
are  liable  to  its  visits ;  while  the  beauty  of  the  bird,  and 
the  sweetness  of  its  acquired  song,  render  it  equally 
familiar  to  the  lovers  of  caged  birds.  It  will  therefore 
be  unnecessnrj'  to  give  a  lengthened  description  of  its 
shape  and  plumage.  Its  thick,  but  compact,  body  is 
expressive  of  strength  and  energy ;  its  head  and  bill 
have  been  compared  to  those  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
hawks;  its  bright  black  eye  to  that  of  the  prying  magpie. 
It  has  great  command  ot  itself  on  the  perch,  and  its  dif- 
ferent attitudes  are  very  elegaut  The  head  and  part 
of  the  tliroat  are  of  a  rich  velvet  black  ;  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  deep  grey ;  the  wings  and  tail  black,  varied 
with  iron-blue ;  the  under  parts  of  the  body  of  a  fine 
vermilion,  passing  into  white  towards  the  tail.  The 
vermilion  tinge  is  less  vivid  in  Ibo  young  than  in  the 
old  bird,  and  in  the  females  is  supplied  by  reddish  grey. 

Compared  with  other  birds,  the  bullfinch  is  very  late 
in  building  its  nest.  This  work  is  not  commenced 
till  the  latter  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May :  the 
nest  is  composed  of  small  branches  interlaced  ou  the 
outside,  and  lined  with  vegetable  fibres  or  moss, — sel- 
dom, if  ever,  with  feathers,  wool,  or  other  animal  sub- 
stances. In  this  are  deposited  from  four  to  six  eggs, 
bluish  white,  with  brown  or  red  spots,  particularly  to- 
wards the  large  end.  These  arc  hatched  in  fitleen  days. 
High  trees  are  seldom  chosen  as  a  place  for  the  nest; 
the  largest  branches  of  those  of  lower  and  closer  growth 
are  selected  in  preference,  and,  in  verv  retired  spots,  the  ' 
shelter  of  •  thick  hedge  is  also  a  favourite  nesting-place. 
Hennie  says,  that  he  has  found  these  nests  must  com- 
monly on  the  flat  branch  of  a  pine  or  silver  fir,  where 
the  bird  finds  such  an  excelleut  foundatiou  for  the  nest, 
that  she  uses  very  few  sticks  in  its  construction.  But 
sometimes  the  bullfinch  ventures  into  tho  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  houses,  building  in  the  thickest  parts 
of  the  shrubbery, and  carefully  concealing  its<'lf  through- 
out tho  season,  so  that  it  may  easily  escape  the  notice 
of  an  ordinary  observer.  When  the  female  is  on  her 
nc«t,  the  male  bird  freqwntly  sits  for  hours  together  on 
some  branch  in  the  vicinity,  utterinir  a  low  plaintive 
note,  or  a  more  cm:'  :v  remarkable  for 

its  beautv.     "  Uni.  iig,"  says  Wood, 

"you  mi        "  '    ij:irt  ol   tin    iji  rlurinance.      But  it  is 

at  all  till  '  either  to  see  or  hear  him,  though  I 

h.Tve   aci,  :i.      Wliilo    singinB,   ho  puffs  out  hit 

plumage,    ...        ..  .4  strange  contortions  with  his  bead. 
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I  have  frequently  watcticd  this  intorestinir  mamsUTre ; 
but  no  looncr  docn  the  bird  find  bimtelf  observed,  than 
he  Hhrinks  to  his  ordinary  lixe,  alarm*  liis  inal«>  ami 
with  her,  llios  to  a  distant  tre*,  where  they  rt-inain  out  of 
gight,  but  within  hearing,',  waitingf  the  event,  and  sound- 
in(?  their  miUow  note. "  The  bird*  are  very  ranch 
atUu-hed  to  each  otlier,  and  to  their  youn^r.  The  ohl 
bird*  do  not  si-parato  tlirou^hout  the  year;  inde«i,  it 
«i'cni!i  probable  that  thoy  pair  for  lift',  though  tlicir  ri'- 
tireil  habits  priivcnt  the  fact  from  being  certainly  known. 

The  latoncss  of  the  sea«on  at  which  th('  youn({  birds 
arc  hatcluMi,  unimportant  as  it  may  ncom,  is  not  without 
its  cause,  if  it  is  tnie,  as  supposed  by  most  writers,  that 
the  young  are  fed  on  grain,  to  the  exclusion  of  insects 
and  caterpillars,  the  usual  food  of  other  young  birds  of 
tliis  order.  Were  they  hatched  earlier  in  the  season, 
grain  would  scarcely  be  procurable.  The  plumage  of 
the  young  birds  is  of  a  dark  ash  colour ;  the  wings  and 
tail  brown,  inclining  to  black.  The  males  may  be  known 
at  first  by  the  red  tinge  on  the  breast ;  and  if  the  nest 
has  been  captured  with  a  view  to  depriving  its  inmates 
of  their  liberty,  these  only  are  selected.  But  bullfinches 
reared  from  the  nest  are  seldom  long-lived.  It  is  im- 
possible fully  to  supply  to  them  their  natural  food  ;  and 
they  thus  become  liable  to  diseases  which  rarely  affect 
such  birds  as  have  been  taken  in  a  snare  or  net. 

Singular  varieties  occur  in  the  plumage  of  the  bull- 
finch. Sometimes  it  is  met  with  of  an  asiiy  or  of  a  pure 
white,  with  dark  spots  on  the  bai;k.  VV  ood  says,  "  I 
never  heard  of  a  specimen  entireli/  white  until  presented 
with  one,  about  two  years  ago,  by  a  friend ;  it  was  shot 
in  a  hedge,  where  it  was  hopping  about  alone.*'  An- 
other variety  is  jet  black,  but  this  seems  to  result  from 
confinement  in  a  dark  place,  and  from  feeding  too  exclu- 
sively on  hemp-seed.  This  change  is  most  noticed  in 
female  birds,  and  is  in  some  individuals  only  partial.  "I 
have  seen  one,"  says  Bechstein,  "  in  which  the  head  and 
breast,  as  well  as  the  upper  and  under  parts  of  the  body, 
were  of  a  raven  black,  every  other  part  of  a  dull  black, 
with  the  wings  and  tail  white ;  it  was  a  very  handsome 
bird,  rather  larger  than  a  redbreast."  Varieties  in  size 
also  occur;  but  these  are  less  remarkable. 

The  song  of  the  bullfinch  in  a  wild  state,  though  low, 
and  perhaps  uninteresting,  is  not  generally  considered 
"  very  harsh  and  disagreeable,"  which  are  the  terms 
used  by  liechstcin  to  describe  it.  On  the  contrary, 
those  who  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  come  within 
hearing  of  it,  describe  the  voice  of  the  male  as  soft  and 
mellow,  mournfully  sweet,  but  so  low  that  it  can  only  be 
heard  in  the  close  vicinity.  The  listener  has  sometimes 
ellected  his  object  by  lying  down  amongst  long  grass,  in 
the  neighbouroood  of  a  nest.  Partially  concealed  by 
the  herbage,  he  remains  quite  still,  and  the  birds  soon 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  bushes ;  when,  if  all  is  perfectly 
quiet,  they  testify  no  kind  of  alarm,  but  at  the  slightest 
motion  ihev  take  wing,  and  are  seen  no  more. 

But  the  power  of  the  bullfinch  when  caged,  to  acquire 
distinct  tunes,  is  very  surprising,  and  has  made  the  bird 
the  object  of  a  considerable  and  lucrative  trade.  The 
education  of  the  bullfinch  is  best  carried  on  in  Germany, 
where  the  patience  and  ingenuity  of  the  people  are  well 
calculated  to  surmount  the  difficulties  attending  the  task. 
In  the  month  of  .June,  the  young  ones,  which  are  sought 
~  r  in  the  nests  of  wild  birds,  are  taken  when  about  ten 

ys  old,  and  brought  up  by  a  person  whose  care  and 
attention  to  their  wants  render  them  completely  docile. 
At  the  end  of  two  months  they  begin  to  whistle,  but 
their  education  commences  earlier.  The  tune  they  are  to 
loam  is  played  to  them  repeatedly  on  a  little  instrument 
called  a  bird-organ,  the  notes  of  which  nearlv  resemble 
those  of  a  bidlfinch.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  birds 
loam  more  qvickly,  and  remember  the  tune  much  belter, 
if  it  is  played  to  ihem  at  the  time  they  receive  their  food, 
or  immediately  afterwards.  It  is  essential  that  the  birds 
should  hear  no  other  musical  sounds  than  those  it  is 


intended  thtj  ihooM  imitate  t  and  in  order  to  f^  a  rerf 
correct  songster  it  is  desirable  early  t/i  separato  bin 
from  the  other  birds,  lest  through  his  facilitv  of  imi- 
tation, ha  should  spoil  the  tune,  by  intermingling  with 
it  the  incorrect  notes  of  other  learners.  These  birds 
are  sucn  close  imitators,  that  if  the  bir '  '  <■  sotnc' 

what  out  of  tune,  the  unpleasant  effect  lated  in 

their  song;  hence  some  persons  consider  thai  the  good 
whistling  of  a  person  who  understands  music  is  far  pre- 
ferable as  a  means  of  instruction,  to  the  instrument  in 
question.  Dr.  Stnnlry  truly  observes  that  "no  school 
can  b«  more  attended   hr  its  maatar,  and   no 

schoUra  more  .  trained  to  their  own  calling,  than 

a  seminary  ut  liulluuciies.  As  a  general  rule  tliey  are 
formed  into  claxses  of  about  six  in  each,  and  kept  in  a  dark 
room,  where  fiKxl  and  music  are  n'    '  '       'ho  same 

time;  bo  that   when   the   meal   is  rds  feel 

disposed  to  tunc  tip,  '' --  imtunmi  im  lur  -  the 

sounds  which    are  to  thr'm.     As  .<•/ 

begin  to  imitate  a  !■  ■'<-  WAm   U  n.ln  ■in, 

room,  which  still  t;i'  '  < 

them  to  sing.     In  ^^  ,    ''  '■' 

is  adopted,  and  the  birds  are  not  allowed  food  or  light  until 
they  sing.  When  they  Imve  been  under  this  course  of 
instruction  in  claaacs  for  some  time,  thoy  are  committed 
singly  to  the  care  of  boys,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  go  on 
with  their  education.  Knch  boy  assiduously  plays  his 
organ  from  morning  till  night,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
bird  committed  to  his  care,  while  the  eliiss-teachcr  goes  his 
regular  roiiiiils,  su]>erintending  the  progress  of  his  feathered 

pu]-'' '  1  i:..  .  .  -   1 .!,-...; '"cr  which 

th'  '>:o   with 

the ; -  tli<-  in- 

structions of  the  monit'  und  of  to  i  on 

unintemiittitigly  for  no  I  _        ■!  than  niiw  .  by 

which  time  the  bird  has  acquired  finnness,  and  i.s  less  likely 
to  forget  or  spoil  the  air  by  Iwiving  out  {Mwaages,  or  eiving 
them  in  the  wrong  place.  At  the  time  of  moulting,  the  best 
instructed  birds  are  lialde  to  lose  the  reeollection  of  their 
tunes,  and  therefore  require  to  have  I'         "  .ted 

at  that  time,  othorwi.se  all  the  p:  ivo 

been  thrown  away.    There  are  coUiimhu  •■  rso 

birds  at  Hos.<e  and  Fulda,  from  whence  all  (•  Id- 

bind,  and  Kiiglaiid,  receive  supplies  of  the  lii  iris. 

In  some  ca.ses  the  birds  have  been  taught  t"  rce 

different  airs,  without  spoiling  or  confusing  '  t  in 

genoml  a  simple  air,  with  perhape  a  little  prelude,  is  as 
much  as  they  can  rcmombor. ' 

"These  little  prodigies,"  says  Bechstein,  "would  be  more 
intereiiting  and  ngreealilo  if  their  Hessian  instructors  pos- 
sessed a  little  musicjil  tikste,  but  these  arc  generally  trades- 
people, employed  about  the  house  with  their  different 
occupations  and  trades ;  and  liynms,  airs,  and  minuets  of 
a  hundred  years  old,  public-houso  sonj^,  or  some  learnt 
of  their  appreuticcs,  in  ifoncral  conn>osu  the  v  '  '  ""  •!.eir 
music."      ihis  allows  that  Bully  is  occasioi;  ted 

to  private  tuition,  and  docs  not  always  ci.j.,  ,i,w  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  training  establishments  jntt 
spoken  of. 

When  a  tune  is  thoroughly  learned,  the  birds  retain 
it  for  the  rest  of  their  lives ;  but  in  acquiring  it  at  first, 
very  different  degrees  of  capacity  are  shown.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  the  more  easily  a  bird  acquires  his  lesson, 
the  more  '•eady  he  is  to  forget  it ;  but  when  once  a  bird 
of  comparative  dulness  has  succeeded  in  acquiring  his 
task,  he  seldom  forgets  it,  even  while  moulting.  When 
able  to  whistle  perfectlv,  in  their  soft  flute-like  tones, 
some  favourite  air,  these  birds  are  hiirhlv  prised  by  their 
possessors,  and  fetch  a  high  price.  Bechstein  names  a 
bird-seller  (Mr.  Thiera  of  Waltershausen),  near  Goths, 
who  sends  annually  to  Berlin  and  London  one  or  two 
hundred  piping  bullfinches  for  sale.  Tbr«e  fetch  from 
one  to  several  pounds  each,  .iccordinp  '  'vemeat 

in  singing,  while  a  wild  bullfinch  migi  ..xmA  far 

two  or  three  pence. 

The  attachment  shown  by  bullfinches  for  tboM  who 
have  the  care  of  them,  is  an  additional  charm  in  these 
interesting  birds,  and  it  *o  happens  that  they  always 
express  their  sense  of  pleasure  by  singing  the  tune  they 
have  been  taught,  as  well  as  by  many  endearing  ways. 
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Dr.  Sunley  gives  a  toiichinir  insUnco  of  this  in  a  story 

ci'ACP  tilt)   hv  Sir  William   l*»r»oD»,  who  was  himself  a 

),r.  It  111  1-      ui.  and  who,  when  a  yoiiiijr  man,  possessed 

:  „'  i  I    linch,  which  he  had  taught  to  sinjj  "God 

liir  K:   ir."     On   his   once  Roiiig  abroad,  he   con- 

i  ;i-.i  lo  the  care  of  his  sister,  with  a  strict 

•  .  take  the  greatest  care  of  it.    On  his  return, 

cue  ot  lii>  lir«t  visits  was  to  her,  when  she  told  him  that 

the  poor  little  bird  had  lonp  been  declining  in  health, 

and  was  at  that  moment  very  ill.     Sir  William,  full  of 

iinrrow,  went  into  the   room  where   the  cage  was,  and 

■'if  dour,  put  in  his  hand  and  spoke  to  the  bird. 

favourite  opened  its  eyes,  shook  its  feathers, 

red  on  his  finger,  piped  "  God  save  the  King," 

irlldead! 

iiuffon  relates  that  bullfinches  which  have  escaped 
from  their  aviary,  and  have  livc-d  at  liberty  in  the  woods 
for  a  whole  year,  have  recollected  the  voice  of  the  per- 
son who  reared  thoni,  and  have  returned  to  their  former 
home.  Others  have  been  so  strongly  attached  to  their 
masters  as  to  die  of  grief,  when  separated  from  them. 
From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  the  bullfinch  is 
extremely  sensible  of  any  injury,  and  remembers  the 
persons  bv  whom  it  was  inflicted.  An  instance  is  given 
of  a  bullfinch  which  was  thrown  down,  with  its  c.ige, 
bv  some  of  the  lowest  order  of  jyeople,  and  who  e\er 
afterwards  went  into  convulsions  at  the  sight  of  shabbily 
dri!-sed  persons,  until  in  one  of  these  fits  it  expired, 
eight  months  after  the  first  accident. 

Instances  of  the  affectionate  nature  of  these  birds 
might  be  greatly  multiplied.  A  lady  who  had  been  a 
severe  sufferer  in  health  for  many  years,  found  in  a 
time  bullfinch  a  constant  and  faithful  companion.  It 
might  have  l>een  supposed  .that  the  bird  was  conscious 
of  her  sufferings,  so  unobtrusively  did  it  remain  perched 
on  her  couch,  attentively  watching  for  the  moment  when 
"•.■  :■  finger  should  be  extended  in  token  of  jwrmission  to 

,'i.ich.  .At  this  welcome  signal  it  fluttered  towards 
her  with  apparent  joy,  nestling  against  the  pale  cheek, 
and  giving  to  the  wearied  invalid  a  momentary  sensa- 
tion of  pleasure.  The  accidental  dropping  of  the  cage 
from  a  considerable  height  caused  the  death  of  the  poor 
bird,  and  deeply  did  the  invalid  feel  her  loss,  during  the 
short  remainder  of  her  days. 

The  familiarity  and  sagacity  of  the  bullfinch  arc  also 
illustrated  by  the  following  account,  kindly  furnished 
to  us  by  a  clerical  friend.  "My  poor  bullfinch  was 
remarkably  tame  and  fimiiliar.  I  waa  accustomed  to  o|icn 
his  ca^e  at  breakfust  time,  and  if  from  any  cause  I  failed 
to  do  8o,  he  made  nie  understand  by  his  actions  that  he 
f-Mii-ilcred  himself  l>adly  used.  When  set  at  liberty  he 
)!■  v  f)  the  tabic,  and  picked  up  tlic  crumbs  that  chanced 
to  be  Iving  ujHjn  it,  or  received  a  piece  of  loaf-sw^r,  of 
which  fie  was  very  fond,  from  my  hand  :  he  would  also 
take  {if A  from  my  mouth,  and  aomctinics  he  presumed  so 
riiiirb,  and  was  a»  im[>ertiiifnt,  that  I  was  coini>elled  to 
drive  biin  off.  lie  one  day  ubitvrved  himself  reflected  in 
thp  ]M)lUlicd  furfsoe  of  a  steel  lock  attached  to  a  writinx- 
caso,  whieli  greatly  excited  his  anger,  and  it  was  most 
»P'iff«'«y  to  see  bow  he  erected  his  plumage,  and  hissed* 
^f*««w  tt  his  own  image,  and  ever  after,  when  allowed  to 
leaTe  his  catre,  he  sought  tliis  lock  for  the  sake  of  quarrelling 
with  himaelf.  It  afterwardn  occurred  to  me  to  try  the  effect 
of  a   i  '  iM    upon    him,   and    it  was   interesting  to 

obser^  n  he  )ia<I  vented  his  rage,  he  hopped  to  the 

back  ot  tiie  i,'ia.ia,  and  nut  finding  the  object  of  his  search 
there,  be  returned  to  the  front,  evidently  puzzled,  and  at  n 
lo«  to  •ocoont  f"r  il...  .1.. .  t.'..,i,  Ati.r  this  the  poor  fellow 
oAan  went  thr«  .  '>re  the  lock  and  the 

gl«M,  for  ilie  I  :  ;-.      I  kept  this  very 

i  out  two   \  'ii'd  of,  1  believe, 

r  wr  of  ,1  '  "I'p'y  "^  henip- 

•«J,  '■■'' 

Til  II  arc  somewhat  similar  to 

those  of  the  cazc-birdi  already  noticed.  In  confinement 
their  health  it  best  ensured  by  kircping  them  to  rape- 

*  TfaU  wor4  bat  nfnmm  Ibt  pKuliar  Kiiiid  MiiMed  lijr  Um  bidUocb 


seed,  with  a  very  little  hemp,  and  a  moderate  quantity 
of  green  food,  such  as  lettuce,  endive,  chick-weed,  water- 
crosseii,  &c.  They  sometimes  fall  into  a  state  of  melan- 
choly, and  remain  silent  and  immoveable.  liochsteili 
recommends  that  they  be  then  kept  from  all  delicacies, 
and  fed  entirely  on  soaked  rape-seed.  At  the  moulting 
time  they  should  have  a  clove  in  the  water,  and  plenty 
of  refreshing  green  food. 


WALTER  AND  WILLIAM. 

CoKTCNT  not  always  waits  upon  sacoees. 
And  more  may  be  enjoy  who  profits  leas. 

Walter  and  Willium  took  (tlicir  father  dead) 
Jointly  the  trade  to  which  they  both  were  bred  ; 
When  fix'd,  they  married,  and  they  quickly  found 
With  due  success  their  honest  labours  crowned 
Few  were  their  losses,  but  although  a  few, 
Walter  was  vex'd  and  somewhat  peevish  grow. 
"  You  put  your  trust  in  every  pleatling  fool," 
Said  he  to  William,  and  grew  Hlmnge  and  cool. 
"  Brother,  forbear,"  lie  auswer'd,  "  take  your  due, 
Nor  let  my  lack  of  caution  injure  you." 
Half  friends  they  jmrted, — belter  so  to  close, 
Tlmn  longer  wail  to  part  entirely  foes. 

Waller  had  kiiowle<ljfe,  prudence,  jealous  care; 
lie  let  no  idle  vicwH  his  bocipni  bliare; 
lie  never  thought  nor  felt  for  other  men— 
"Let  uuo  mind  one,  and  all  arc  minded  then." 
Friends  he  respected,  and  believed  them  just, 
Dut  they  were  men,  and  he  would  no  man  trust; 
lie  tried  and  watch'd  his  people  day  and  night,— 
The  good  it  hann'd  not;  for  the  bad  'twas  right; 
lie  could  their  humours  bear,  nay  disrespect. 
Hut  lie  could  yield  no  pardon  to  neglect ; 
That  all  about  him  were  of  him  afraid, 
"  Was  right,"  he  said, — "  so  bhould  we  be  obey'd." 

These  merchant  maxims,  much  good  fortune  too, 
And  ever  keeping  one  graud  iwiiit  in  view. 
To  vast  amount  his  once  small  portion  drew. 

William  was  kind  and  cosy;  he  complied 
With  all  riHjuest><,  or  grieved  when  he  denied. 
To  please  his  wife  he  made  a  costly  trip, 
To  please  his  child  he  let  a  bargain  slip ; 
Prone  to  compiiKsion,  mild  with  the  distreas'd. 
He  bore  with  all  who  ]M)verty  profcss'd. 
And  some  would  he  assiitt,  nor  one  would  he  arrest. 
He  hud  some  Iuks  ut  se.t,  lud  debts  at  land, 
His  clerk  absconded  with  some  bills  in  hand, 
And  plans  so  often  fail'd  that  he  no  lonj»cr  { 
To  a  smnll  house  (his  brother's)  he  witjidrew, 
At  easy  rent — the  man  was  not  a  Jew, 
And  there  bis  losses  and  his  cares  he  bore. 
Nor  found  that  want  of  wealth  could  make  him  poor. 

No,  he  in  fact  was  rich,  nor  could  he  move, 
But  ho  was  foUow'd  by  the  looks  of  love ; 
AH  he  had  suffer'd,  every  former  grief, 
Made  those  around  more  studious  in  relief; 
He  sow  a  cheerful  smile  in  every  fuce, 
And  lost  all  thougliU  of  error  and  dis^Tnco. 

Pleasant  it  was  to  see  them  in  their  walk 
Round  their  small  garden,  and  to  hear  them  taiK ; 
Free  are  their  children,  but  thi.'ir  love  refrains 
From  all  offence— none  munnurs,  none  complains; 
Whether  a  book  amused  them,  s|>eech  or  play. 
Their  looks  were  lively,  and  their  hearts  were  gay; 
There  no  forced  efforts  for  delight  were  made, 
Joy  came  with  prudence,  and  without  |>arade; 
Their  common  comforts  they  had  all  in  view, 
Light  were  their  troubles,  and  their  wishes  few  : 
Thrift  maile  them  easy  for  the  coming  day, 
neliK'on  took  the  dread  of  deotli  awoy; 
A  cheerful  spirit  still  insured  content. 
And  love  smiled  round  them  whorcsoe'er  they  went. 

Chadiic. 


nd,  } 

•  plann'd.    J 


It  would  lie  thought  a  hard  government  that  should  tax  its 
people  onc-feiilh  part  of  their  time  to  Im!  eniploycJ  in  its 
service;  but  iillcneiw  taxes  many  of  us  much  more;  sloth, 
by  bringing  on  ilit'iutes,  absolutely  shortens  life.  Sloth, 
like  riiit,  consumes  faster  than  liilmur  wears.  Dost  thou 
love  life?  then  do  not  M-juaiidcr  time,  for  tlutt  is  the  stuff 
life  is  ma<lc  of.— Fbanki.in's  Memoirs. 
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llEMAUKABLi:   SOUNDS    IN    NATURE. 
I. 

Most  person§  who  arc  accuttomod  to  attend  to  the 
varied  phononipna  of  niitiiri*,  must  have  heard,  at  tinu'n, 
strange  sounds  which  tliey  were  at  a  loss  to  account 
for.  Any  one  wlio  1ms  nat  alone  in  a  retired  dwelhn^; 
durinc;  tlie  stillness  of  a  calm  night,  may  remrmbcr  to 
have  lieurd,  occasionally,  low  murmuriiiKS  rising  and 
falling;  on  the  ear,  which  i)(norance  and  superstition,  or 
an  imagination  uncorrected  hy  religion  or  science,  too 
often  converts  into  sources  of  terror,  instead  of  remem- 
bering the  words  of  our  Divine  Teacher,  "The  wind 
bluweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof;  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither 
it  goeth."     John  iii.  8. 

We  are  about  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  remarkable  noises  heard  in  nature,  and  to  endea- 
vour as  far  as  possible  to  trace  them  to  their  respective 
sources.  Our  sketch  must  necessarily  bo  imperfect, 
but  our  chief  object  is  to  satisfy  our  young  friends  that 
the  unaccustomed  sounds  in  nature  startle,  because  they 
occur  seldom,  or  during  the  night  only,  when  the  busy 
sounds  of  day  are  hushed,  or  being  observed  only  in 
particular  spots,  they  thus  fall  mysteriously  upon  the 
ear. 

There  are,  however,  many  sounds  audible  to  an  atten- 
tive ear  by  day,  which  are  as  difBcult  to  explain  as  the 
nocturnal  sounds  just  alluded  to.  The  author  of  the 
Journal  of  a  IVaturalisI  remarks,  that  the  purely  rural, 
little  noticed,  and,  in<ieed,  local  occurrence,  called  by  the 
country  people,  "huniniings  in  the  air,"  is  annually  to 
be  heard  in  one  or  two  fieKls  near  his  dwelling.  •■  About 
tlie  miilJle  of  the  day,  perhaps  from  twelve  o'clock  till  two, 
on  a  few  ctlin  sultry  days  iu  July,  (he  says,)  we  occa- 
sionally hear,  when  in  particular  i)laces,  the  linnimiug  of 
apiMureiitly  a  large  swarm  of  hoes.  It  is  generally  in  some 
B|)acious  open  spot  that  this  murmuring  first  arrests  our  at- 
tention. As  we  move  onwmd  the  sound  heconu-s  fainter, 
and  hy  degrees  is  no  longer  audible.  That  this  sound  pro- 
ceeds from  a  collection  of  bees,  or  some  such  insects  bign  in 
the  air,  there  can  Ik-  no  doubt ;  yet  the  musicians  are  invi- 
sible. At  these  times  a  solitjiry  insect  or  so  inav  l>e  ob- 
served here  and  there,  occnjiied  in  its  usual  empfoy ;  but 
this  creature  takes  no  part  in  our  aerial  orchestra." 

A  writer  in  the  h'l/inbitrg/i  Philosophicnl  Journal, 
objects  to  the  opinion  contained  in  the  above  quotation; 
first,  because  the  fact  is  stated  as  being  local  and  par- 
tial, heard  only  in  one  or  two  fields,  at  particular  times 
of  the  year  when  the  air  is  in  a  certain  state,  viz.,  calm 
and  sultry.  In  the  next  place,  he  doubts  whether  the 
sound  is  really  produced  by  insects  "high  in  the  air;" 
"  for  it  so  ha|ipens,"  he  adds,  "  that,  in  the  liosoin  of  a  thick 
wood,  where  there  is  a  s|)«ce  partiallv  opened,  though  still 
a  very  narrx)w  and  confined  sjidt,  in  days  precisely  such  as 
he  descrilH's  them,  i.e.,  sultry,  and  in  the  iniilille  of  summer, 
when  the  air  is  calm,  I  have  often  jiansed  to  listen  to  a 
similar  aerial  humming,  appearing  to  ri-sult  from  some  un- 
seen jwwer  close  at  hand,  which  for  several  years  I  hesitated 
not  to  attribute  to  insects,  an  opinion  l"  felt  compelled, 
though  reluctantly,  to  give  up,  since  after  the  most  diligent 
search,  I  could  never  detect  the  presence  of  any  collected 
body  sutHcicntly  numerous  to  account  for  the  effect.  Many 
of  the  pi-operties  of  sound  have  hitherto  eluded  the  powers 
of  science,  and  much  that  is  mysterious  still  remains  to  be 
unravelled." 

The  writer  last  quoted  gives  another  example  of  a 
romark.-iblc  sound,  which  although  it  is  by  no  means  of 
common  occurrence,  is  sufficiently  frequent  to  be  almost 
generally  known  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  where 
it  occurs.  A  map  of  Cheshire  will  show  that  from 
within  a  short  distiuice  eastward  of  .Macclesfield,  a  range 
of  hills  extends  in  an  irregular  curve  to  the  north-west, 
forming  a  sort  of  concave  screen,  terminating  somewh.-it 
abruptly  over  the  comparatively  level  plains  of  that  part 
of  the  county.  In  different  parts  of  these,  as  well  as  in 
more  elevated  spots,  at  the  various  distances  of  from 
four  to  six  miles  or  more,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 


usually  in  the  early  part  of  spring,  wiien  i  ne  w 
erlv  and  nearly  calm  on  the  nati,  a  hollow  mo  I 

is  heard,  popularly  termed  the  "soughing  ol  t:.< 
and  evideiillv  proceeding  from  this  elr'val«'d 
which  is  i  i  with  nnmlwrless  ravines  or  \.> 

Hence  it  ,  uppens  that  when  the  atmospl: 

in  that  precipe  ntato  best  adapted  for  re  ■ 
transmitting  undulations  of  air,  a  breeze,  not  , 
in  the  flat  country,  gently  sweeps  from  the  Nuiiiiuila  of 
the  hills,  and  acts  the  part  of  a  blower  on  the  sinuosi- 
ties and  hollows  or  doughs,  as  they  are  called,  which 
thus  respond  to  the  draught  of  air  like  enormous  organ- 
pi|>es,  and  become  for  the  time  wind  instruments  nn  a 
gigantic  scale,  producing  those  striking  and  melancholy 
modulations  so  well  expressed  by  the  provincial  word 
.fou/fhin/^,  derived  most  probably  from  the  old  Welsh 
substantive  tuad,  a  lullaby,  or  the  verbiuair,  to  hush,  to 
lull,  forest;  or,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  glossary  in- 
terprets it,  a  hollow  blast  or  whisper.  "Hist,"  exclaim* 
one  of  his  characters,  "  I  hear  a  distant  noise."  "  It  ii 
the  rushing  of  the  brook  over  the  pebbles,"  said  one. 
"  It  is  the  sough  of  the  wind  among  the  bracken,"  said 
another.  .And  again,  when  old  Doiisterswivel  is  keeping 
his  midnight  vigils  near  "  goot  .Maister  Mishdigoat's 
grave,"  the  melancholy  sough  of  the  dying  wind  is  fitly 
associated  with  "strains  of  vocal  music,  so  sad  and 
solemn,  as  if  the  departed  spirits  of  the  churchmen  who 
had  once  inhabited  those  deserted  ruins,  were  mourning 
the  solitude  and  desolation  to  which  their  hallowed  pre- 
cincts had  been  abandoned." 

That  the  intensity  of  sound  is  greatly  increased  by 
night  cannot  be  doubted,  and  this  has  been  ascribed  by 
Humboldt  to  the  presence  of  the  sun  acting  on  the 
propagation  and  intensity  of  sounds  by  opposing  them 
with  currents  of  air  of  different  density,  and  partial 
undulations  of  the  atmosphere,  caused  by  unequally 
heating  different  parts  of  the  earth.  In  these  cases, 
where  the  air  suddenly  changes  in  density,  the  vibra- 
tions which  produce  tne  sounds  are  divided  into  two 
waves,  and  a  sort  of  acoustic  mirage  is  produced,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  luminous  mirage  takes  place  from  a 
similar  cause.  But  there  arc,  probably,  other  causes 
connected  with  the  presence  or  absence,  excess  or  dimi- 
nution of  solar  heat,  of  moisture,  &c.,  which  may  ope- 
rate both  in  the  increase  and  continuance  of  sound, 
while  many  peculiarities  of  place,  or  season,  mav  create 
or  modify  certain  sounds,  which  being  local  admit  only 
of  special  explanation. 

Captain  Parry,  during  the  intense  cold  experienced 
in  Winter  Harbour,  was  surprised  at  the  great  distance 
at  which  the  human  voice  could  be  heard:  "I  have,"  he 
says,  "often  heard  people  distinctly  conversing,  in  a 
common  tone  of  voice,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile;  and 
to-d.iy,  I  heard  a  man  singing  to  himself  as  he  walked 
along  the  beach,  at  even  a  greater  distance  than  this." 
The  strong  tendency  of  sound  to  ascend  has  also  a 
great  effect.  Humboldt  has  remarked,  that  the  barking 
of  a  dog  has  been  heard  when  the  listener  was  in  a 
balloon  at  an  elevation  of  about  three  miles.  Jt  has 
also  been  noticed,  that  from  the  ridge  of  the  Table 
.Mountain,  which  is  3600  feet  high,  and  the  upper  part 
of  which  rises  perpendicularly  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  from  Cape  Town,  every  noise  made  below,  even 
to  the  word  of  command  on  the  parade,  may  be  dis- 
tinctly heard. 

The  ease  with  which  sound  travels  over  water,  Is 
well  known,  but  to  what  extent  would  scarcely  be  cre- 
dited, had  we  not  the  most  undoubted  evidence,  vii^ 
that  of  the  cplebratc<l  traveller.  Dr.  Clarke.  He  says, 
"  A  remarkable  circumstance  occurre«i,  which  may  convey 
notions  of  the  projMigation  of  sound  over  ":■,•••  ■■"•>'-r  tban 
will,  perhaps,  Ih?  credited;  l)ut  we  can  «[  testi- 

mony of  those  who  were  witnesses  of  the  ■  truth 

of  that  which  we  now  relate.     Hy  our  oi  i  lati- 

tude, we  were  cjiie  huntlred  miles  from  thi  i  c*ist ; 

the  sea  was  ]>erfectly  calm,  teilh  littl*  or  mo  sweil,  and 
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ttaretfy  a  hrmtk  of  air  ttirriiut,  when  the  captain  called 
our  •ttcii'' 

ill     •     l0\N 

...111-'    rvii'  111     > 

lievecl  the  i'n<  u 
..■  i  .•.ii...»iv.  ~j^,  II. VI,  u.  .v..  >  ^  '  ■■'iih  uvoiit  li.iU, 

however,  taken   pUctt,  auJ  i  ^  known  tliut 

the  aouuds  wc  then  bcoril.  i  i  •  attack,  mude 

bv  our  trao{ia,  against  I'  uf  liuchmoiilo,  on  the 

Kile  b«yond  Rosetta.    Tl.  mncnced  upon  that  day ; 

and  haiiee,  alonr,  the  noibe  ul'  guns  could  have  originated. 
'IIm  dittinrti  of  ilochmanie  from  the  coast,  in  a  dirt-ct  line, 
i«  about  tan  le^ues ;  tluH  allows  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  for  Um  spaoe  tlirouxh  which  the  sound  had  been 
propagated  when  it  reached  our  eats." 

Dr.  Arnott  relat«B  a  cace  where  the  sound  of  bells 
was  heard  on  board  a  vhip  sailinir  along  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  far  out  of  sight  of  laud.*  The  sound  was  heard 
during  an  hour  or  two,  at  a  particular  spot  on  duck, 
and  it  seemed  to  \'ary  as  in  human  rejoicings.  All  on 
board  came  to  listen,  and  were  convinced  as  to  the 
existence  and  nature  of  the  sound,  but  tu  accouut  for  it 
was  impossible.  Montlis  afterwards  it  was  ascertained, 
that  at  the  time  of  observation,  the  bells  of  tiic  city  of 
St.  Salvador,  on  the  Brazilian  coast,  had  been  ringing 
on  the  occasion  of  a  festival:  their  sound,  therefore, 
favoured  by  a  gentle  wind,  had  travelled  over,  pcrliaps, 
a  hundred  miles  of  smooth  water,  and  had  been  brought 
to  a  focus  by  the  concave  sail  in  the  particular  situation 
on  the  deck  where  it  was  listened  to. 

Many  remarkable  sounds  in  nature  are  produced  by 
repeated  reflection  from  surfaces.  In  some  situations 
the  sound  of  a  cascade  is  concentrated  by  the  surface  of 
a  neighbouring  cave,  that  a  ]>erson  accidentally  entering 
it  is  startled  at  the  uproar.  In  the  gardens  of  Les 
Rochas,  once  the  well-knowu  residence  of  Madame  de 
Sevignc,  is  a  remarkable  echo,  which  illustrates  finely 
the  conducting  and  reverberating  powers  of  a  flat  sur- 
face. The  ChaU.'au  des  lloclias  is  situated  not  far 
from  the  interesting  and  ancient  town  of  Vitre.  A 
broad  gravel  walk  on  a  dead  flat,  conducts  through  the 
garden  to  the  house.  In  the  centre  of  this,  on  a  parti- 
cular spot,  the  listener  is  placed  at  the  distance  of  about 
ten  or  twelve  yards  from  another  person,  who,  similarly 
placed,  addresses  him  in  a  low,  and,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  inaudible  whisper,  when,  "Lo! 
what  myriads  rise  !  "  for  immediately  from  thousands 
aud  tens  of  thousands  of  invisible  tongues,  starting  from 
the  earth  boneatli,  or  as  if  every  pebble  was  gifted  with 
powers  of  >[M-ech,  the  sentence  is  repeated  with  a  slight 
hissing  sound,  not  unlike   the   whirling  of  small   shut 

Csing  through  the  air.  On  removing  from  this  spot, 
rever  trifling  the  distance,  the  intensity  of  the  repe- 
tition is  sensibly  diminished,  and  within  a  few  feet 
ceases  to  bo  heard.  Under  the  idea  that  the  ground 
was  hollow  beneath,  the  soil  has  been  dug  up  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  but  without  discovering  any  clew  to  the 
solution  of  the  mystery.  On  looking  nmnd  for  any 
external  cause,  the  observer  who  has  supplied  thir  de- 
•cription,  says,  "I  felt  inclined  to  attribute  the  pheno. 
menu"  t,.  fl,,-  reflecting  jKiwers  of  n  «.-...:.  ;.-.-.,i..  i...  .,..,.1,.,, 
wai  !.1»  in  the  rear  of  tl  • 

«>f '  ,  although  there  wan  :        ,,  -    -  -  n 

1m-!  •  iinMiiisdion  of  sound  from  the  gravel  walk 

nnO  The  gardener,  however,   to  whom  I  suv'- 

grtte.l  thus  awnred  m«  thnt  1  was  wrong,  since  within  his 
liirinory  the  wall  bad  bocu  t«krn  dotrii  and  rebuilt,  and 
that  in  the  Interim  there  was  no  perroptilik-  altemtiou  in 
the  uiuiocottotabfe  erotntion  of  these  sin^^ular  sounds." 

Un  the  smooth  surface  of  ice,  and  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  a  sorocwbat  similar  effect  has  been  observed.  The 
following  instance  is  given  in  Head's  Foreil  Scenei: — 

Marrh  7.  The  fr»wt  cfintiniiH,  snd  the  cold  Increased 
to  a  Terr  low  temi-  f  which  upon  the 

extended  nhpet  of  i  ,<•  b«v,  wiw  drimc- 

wh.,'  '      ■  '   ti, 

th-  '  ir 

flU>»ut  luiuivrj  ,   uui   lai-,   «uvu  il  it  \ixb.\.u  Uil'J  I'vuiidc- 


(  ration  that  the  sheet  of  ice  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  square 
in  nna,  and  three  feet  thick,  may  \>e  easilv  inwgined. 
«xs  tliis  all:  1  was  oconaioiiRlly  surprise  J  by  sounds 
nod  by   the   wind,  Indescribably  awful   nii3   grand. 
tlier  the  vast  sheet  of  ice  waa  made  to  vibrate  and 
L^..>iw  like  the  copjwr  which  generates  the  thunder  of  the 
stage,  or  whetlier  the  air  rushing  through  its  cracks  and 
fissures  made  a  noise,  I  will  nut  ]>rct4.'nd  to  say,  still  less  to 
describe  the  various  intonations  which  in  cverv  direction 
struck  ui>on  the  ear.    A  da-ary  undulating  sounil  wandered 
from  point  to  iwint,  perplexing  the  mind  to  imagine  whence 
it  came,  or  whither  it  went,  and  whether  aerial  or  subter- 
ranean, sometimes  like  low  moaning,  and  then  swelling  into 
a  deej)  toned  note,  as  produced  by  some  colian  instrument, 
it  being  in  real  fact,  and  without  metaphor,  the  voice  of 
winds  imprisoned  in  the  bosom  of  tile  deep.     This  uij-'lit, 
(March  7,)  1  listened  for  the  first  time  to  what  was  tlien 
I)erfeetly  new  to  me,  although  I  experienced  its  repetition 
on  many  subsequent  occasions,  whenever  the  temperature 
fell  very  suddeiuy. 

CURIOUS  CHESS  PROBLEMS. 

IX. 

The  following  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  Pion 
CoiFFE,  or  capped  pawn,  in  which  the  first  player  puts 
a  ring,  or  a  little  pajier  cap,  over  a  particular  pawn,  with 
which  he  undertakes  to  give  his  adversary  check-mate. 

This  problem  is  by  Miciiele  di  Mauku  of  Calabria, 
who   is   celebrated    by  Salvio  as   an   excellent  player, 
"  worthy  of  all  praise."     He  flourished  about  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  the  young  student  to  be  reminded 
that,  in  all  such  cases  as  the  present,  where  the  mate  is 
required  to  be  given  by  a  particular  piece  or  pawn,  the 
last  move  being  known,  the  number  of  moves  required 
to  be  discovered  is,  in  effect,  reduced  by  one  ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  present    )roblcm  requires  for  its  solution  five 
moves,  but  as  the  last  move  is  known,  the  student  has 
to  discover  only  four  moves,  whereby  he   brings  the 
pieces  into  such  a  position  that  he  is  enabled,  at  the  fifth 
move,  to  give  check-mate  with  the  Pawn. 

White  to  move  Jirst,  and  to  give  check-male  with  the 
Pawn  u-hich  now  pccupici  the  King's  fijlh  square 
in  Jive  moves. 

BLACK. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTICE   OF  WESTMINSTER   COLLEGE. 
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I. 


Wkstminster  Collkob  ranks  among  the  first  esta- 
blishments in  the  kingdom ;  and  of  the  youth  there 
educated  very  many  have  b'fn  distinguished  in  different 
periods  of  our  history,  by  becoming,  to  the  honour 
of  their  country,  eminent  divines,  statesmen,  orators, 
poets,  &e. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  there 
was  a  school  attached  to  Westminster  Abbey ;  for 
Ingulphus,  the  historian  of  Croyland  Abbey,  states 
that  he  himself  received  his  education  at  that  school,  and 
that  often,  when  returning  from  Westminster  School, 
Edgitha,  the  queen,  would  inquire  of  him  touching  his 
learning  and  lesson ;  and  "  falling  from  grammar  to 
logic,  wherein  she  had  some  knowledge,  she  would 
snbtllely  conclude  an  argument  with  him ;"  and  after- 
wards send  him  home  with  cakes  and  money.  Very  few 
notices,  however,  remain  to  show  the  character  of  this 
early  establishment,  Fit«-Stephen,  in  his  Life  of  Thomas 
d  Beckef,  observes,  that  the  three  principal  churches  in 
the  metropolis  had  schools  attached  to  them,  and  these 
three  appear  to  have  been,  St.  Paul's,  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill.  Notices  also  exist  of 
the  salary  paid  by  the  almoner  of  the  monastery  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  to  a  schoolmaster  who  is 
described  as  viat^istur  scholarum  pro  erudition*  /)««•- 
rorum  grnmmaticorum.  This  salary  was  continued 
dcwn  to  the  dissolution  of  monasteries. 

When  the  Abbey  at  Westminster,  sharing  the  fate  of 

Vol.  XXIV 


its  fellow-establishments,  was  dissolved  by  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  king  was  pleased  to  signify  his  intention 
of  restoring  some  of  these  religious  communities  under 
a  new  character,  and  on  different  foundations.  West- 
minster Abbey,  therefore,  was  dealt  very  gently  with, 
and  was  honoured  with  episcopal  distinction.  On  the 
17th  of  December,  1540,  the  king  raised  it  by  letters 
patent  into  a  cathedral,  with  an  establishment  consisting 
of  bishop,  dean,  and  twelve  prebendaries.  The  new 
bishop  was  Thomas  Thirleby,  dean  of  the  king's  chapel ; 
the  late  Abbot  of  Westminster  was  appointed  dean  ;  the 
prior  and  five  of  the  monks  were  made  prebendaries ; 
four  other  monks  were  made  minor  canons  ;  and  four 
more  were  sent  as  king's  students  to  the  two  universi- 
ties. The  remaining  members  of  the  brotherhood  were 
also  provided  for,  being  dismissed  from  their  cloister 
with  pensions,  and  allowed  either  to  undertake  some 
parochial  office,  or  to  live  in  seclusion,  according  as 
inclination  might  direct  them. 

A  palace  and  a  revenue  were  assigned  to  the  bishop- 
ric, the  former  being  the  residence  of  the  late  abbot,  and 
the  latter  derived  from  the  estates  of  the  r.U-'.'.wA 
.\bbey  :  some  of  the  Abbey  lands  were  also 

the   endowment  of  the   dean   and  chapter.      I 

appears  that  the  chapter  was  charged  with  the  payment 
of  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  to  ten  readers  or 
professors  of  Divinity,  Law,  Physic,  Hebrew,  and  (ireek  ; 
five  in  each  of  the  u'niversitiee.  Also  with  the  stipends 
of  twenty  students  in  those  universities,  amounting  to 
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I66/L  I3i  id.  Two  masters  and  forty  grammar  scholar! 
•ho  fcrroed  part  of  the  esUblUhment  as  founded  by 
Henry  the  Eighth. 

In  1544,  the  church  at  Westminster  was  discharged 
from  paying  the  stipends  of  the  king's  university  stu- 
dents, on  consideration  of  yielding  uplands  to  the  annual 
amount  of  167/.  And  two  years  afterwards  other  es- 
tates were  surrendered  to  the  yearly  value  of  400/.,  that 
the  church  miifht  be  released  from  the  salaries  of  the 
professor*.  A  portion  of  the  latter  sum  was  given  to 
rriniiv  College,  Cambridge,  the  rest  to  Christchurch, 
Oxford. 

In  15.iO,  Bishop  Thirleby  surrendered  his  bishopric, 
in  submission  to  the  will  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  who  re- 
united the  diocpso  with  that  of  London.  Thus  the 
episcopal  dignity  of  the  church  at  Westminster  was  of 
bnef  duration  No  notice  had  been  taken  on  this  occa- 
sion in  tlie  king's  letters  patent  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster,  and  it  appeared  doubtful  whether  their 
canonical  condition  was  to  be  considered  as  legal.  This 
occxioned  an  act  of  parliament,  which  constituted  the 
church  a  cathedral  in  the  diocese  of  London.  During 
this  reign,  there  is  record  of  the  zealous  efforts  of  one 
Alexander  Nowell,  formerly  of  IJrasen-nose  College, 
Oxford,  to  afford  sound  instruction  to  the  youths  in 
Westminster  School.  .Anlhony  a  Wood  bears  testi- 
mony, that  such  was  his  zeal  to  train  the  scholars  in 
sound  Protestant  principles,  that  in  the  following  perse- 
cuting reign,  the  cruel  Bonner  "  would  have  consigned 
him  to  the  shambles,"  had  he  not  luckily  made  his  escape 
from  the  country. 

Under  the  government  of  Queen  Mary,  a  total  change 
took  place  in  the  church  at  Westminster.  Again  was 
its  monastic  character  restored,  and  its  subjection  to  the 
see  of  Home  effected.  Cardinal  Pole  assumed  the 
power  of  re-composing  the  chapter.  He  gave  the  new 
abbot  possession,  and  took  upon  himself  the  whole  of 
the  regulations  without  even  requiring  the  royal  assent. 
During  this  state  of  things  the  school  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  church  appear*  to  have  been  entirely 
neglected  and  given  up. 

On  the  happy  succession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  West- 
minster Abbey  was  destined  to  undergo  another  change. 
It  was  re-suppressed  as  a  monastery,  and  in  1560,  re- 
established on  its  present  foundation  as  a  collegiate 
church,  and  endowed  with  all  the  lands  possessed  by 
the  late  abbots  and  monks.  This  foundation  closely 
resembled  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  having  a  dean, 
twelve  prebendaries,  an  upper  and  under  master,  and 
forty  schiilars.  These  arrangements  have  also  remained 
undisturbed  up  to  the  present  time.  The  second  dean, 
after  the  re-estahlishment  of  this  cathedral  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  took  a  precautionary  measure  for  preserving 
the  scholars  from  the  effects  of  the  plague  then  ravaging 
London.  Holding  the  prebend  of  Chiswick  at  the  same 
time,  he  obtained  the  privilege  for  his  church  of  being 
tenant  in  perpetuity  of  the  prebendal  estate,  that  it 
might  afford  a  place  of  refuge  from  any  pestilential 
disease  or  epidemic  for  the  chapter,  the  masters  of  the 
school,  and  the  scholars.  Thus  it  appears  that  on  some 
occasions  subsequently,  the  scholars  were  removed  to 
Chiswick  to  escape  the  plague.  The  tame  dean,  who 
bore  the  appropriate  name  of  Goodman,  appears  to  have 
given  his  serious  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
school.  He  brought  the  scholars  into  one  spacious 
csbamber,  regulated  the  commons,  and  added  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  roaster*.  He  is  also  supposed  to 
have  influenced  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  in  J  694, 
who  gave  a  perpetual  annuity  of  twenty  marks,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  tcholari  elected  to  the  two  uni- 
versities. 

During  the  civil  wars,  the  Dean  and  Prebendaries  of 
Westminster  were  in  general  dispersed,  and  the  school 
•••ms  to  have  shared  the  same  fate.  In  1645,  however, 
psriiMaoDt  consigned  tb«  government  of  the  church  to  a 


committee,  and  in  1649  this  guardianship  was  further 
extended  by  an  act  for  the  continuance  and  support  of 
the  school  and  almshouses  at  Westminster.  The  church 
remained  under  the  control  of  this  committee  until  the 
llestoration  in  1660,  when  affairs  took  their  former 
course,  and  a  dean  was  restored  to  the  collegiate  church 
of  Westminster  in  the  person  of  the  learned  and  excel- 
lent Dr.  John  Earle. 

Westminster  School  is  not  separately  endowed  with 
lands  and  possessions,  but  is  attached  to  the  general 
foundation  of  the  collegiate  church,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  support  of  forty  scholars.  It  is  under  the  care  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  and  conjointly 
with  the  Dean  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  the  Master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  respecting  the  election 
of  scholars  to  their  several  colleges.  The  boys  on  the 
foundation  arc  called  King's  scholars,  from  the  royalty 
of  their  founders,  and  are  in  a  slate  of  collegiate  asso- 
ciation. They  sleep  in  the  dormitory;  have  their  dinner 
and  supper  in  the  hall;  and  may  have,  if  they  choose  to 
claim  it,  a  breakfast  of  bread  and  butter  and  beer,  but  the 
statute  ordnius  that  the  breakfast  hour  shall  be  at  six 
o'clock,  and  this  is  alone  sufficient  to  prevent  the  boys  from 
desiring  tiie  privilege.  The  king's  scholars  are  distin- 
guished from  the  town  boys,  who  are  far  more  numerous, 
by  a  gown,  cap,  and  college  waistcoat.  This  dress  is 
furnished  by  the  college,  but  in  so  coarse  a  moterial  that 
it  is  customary  for  the  scholars  to  provide  others  of  a 
better  fabric,  but  in  the  same  fashion.  For  education 
and  for  special  accominodatiuns,  the  king's  scholars  pay 
the  same  as  the  town  boys.  The  privilege  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  is,  that  at  the  end  of  every  fourth 
year,  about  eight  or  nine  of  their  number  are  elected  to 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
in  the  former  case  to  studentships  worth  from  forty  to 
sixty  pounds  per  annum,  in  the  latter  to  scholarships  of 
of  much  less  value.  The  election  is  in  May,  and  much 
interest  is  required  to  get  a  boy  elected  to  Oxford.  Hut 
if  interest  is  allowed  to  sway  the  election  to  the  univer- 
sities, it  is  not  so  with  respect  to  the  election  of  king's 
scholars.  About  thirty  town  boys  propose  themselves 
as  candidates  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  shell  forms,  and 
are  left  to  contend  with  each  other  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  particularly  in  grammatical  questions  aud  speaking 
Latin.  Two  boys  will  challenge  for  five  hours  together 
in  grammar  questions  ;  and  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks  of 
consunt  challenge,  the  eight  boys  at  the  head  of  the 
number  arc  chosen  according  to  vacancies;  those  who 
have  presented  themselves  below  the  eight  succeed 
according  to  the  next  vacancies,  the  head  master  sitting 
as  umpire.  This  contest  occasions  the  situation  of  the 
king's  scholars  to  be  much  sought  after  by  the  boys  of 
all  ranks  as  a  distinction ;  it  becomes  a  solid  ground- 
work of  reputation,  and  incites  a  desire  to  obtain  the 
election. 

There  are  four  boys  alto  called  bishops'  boys ;  so 
denominated  from  their  being  established  by  Williams, 
bishop  of  Lincoln.  They  receive  a  gratuitous  education, 
and  are  distinguished  by  wearing  a  purple  gown  :  they 
do  not,  however,  live  in  the  college,  or  enjoy  any  other 
advantage,  except  a  small  annual  allowance,  which  is 
not  paid  while  they  remain  at  Westminster,  but  is  suf- 
fered to  accumulate  until  the  period  of  their  admission 
to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  when  with  tome 
additions  it  amounts  to  about  twenty  pounds  a  year  for 
four  years.  These  boys  are  nominated  by  the  dean 
and  the  head  master. 

Among  the  head  masters  of  Westminster  School, 
from  the  time  of  its  foundation,  there  are  many  eminent 
names.  William  Camden,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Britannia,  held  that  office  in  1593;  Dr.  Busby,  the 
eminent  scholar,  in  1638;  the  learned  and  indefatigable 
Dr.  Vincent,  in  I  788. 

The  expense  of  Westminster  School,  as  it  relates  to 
the  forty  foundation  boys,  or  king's  scholars  including 
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the  nalarics  of  the  ida<<t«r«,  is  stated  m  the  GoTernment 
Ucport  not  to  excccil  1  '20()l.  por  annum.  The  colU-giale 
siilaries  are  39/.  G.«.  8(i.  to  the  upiicr,  and  13/.  to  the 
nniler  master,  with  houses  for  their  residence.  What 
they  receive  individually  from  the  scholars  for  instruc- 
tion, is  a  remuneration  apart,  with  which  the  church 
has  no  concern.  The  annual  payment  to  the  masters 
is  different  in  different  years.  It  is  thirteen  (guineas  the 
first  year,  whether  for  a  town  boy  or  kinf^'s  scholar,  ten 
guineas  the  next  two  years,  and  eight  guineas  the  last 
year.  The  assistant  masters  are  not  of  collegiate  insti- 
tution, and  are  proportioned  to  the  state  of  the  school : 
their  incomes  also  arise  from  the  scholars,  for  of  the 
thirteen  guineas  paid  for  education,  six  go  to  the  mas- 
ters, and  the  rest  lo  different  ushers.  Boarding-houses 
are  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  town  boys. 
There  are  five  of  these,  in  each  of  which  an  usher 
resides  and  superintends  the  inmates.  Further  particu- 
lars concerning  this  celebrated  institutioa  will  be  given 
in  a  second  notice. 


OLD  ENGLISH  NAVIGATORS. 

Captain  John  Davis. 

I. 

In  the  year  1585,  "certaine  honourable  personages  and 
worthy  gentlemen  of  the  court  nnd^country,  with  divers 
worshipful  merchants  of  London  and  of  the  west  coun- 
trey,  mooved  with  desire  to  advance  God's  glory,  and  to 
seek  the  good  of  their  native  countrey,  consulting  toge- 
ther of  the  likelihood  of  the  discovery  of  the  north-west 
p.issage,  which  heretofore  had  bene  attempte<l,  but  un- 
happily given  over  by  accidents  unlooked  for,  which 
turned  the  enterprisers  from  their  principall  purpose, 
resolved,  after  good  deliberation,  to  put  downe  the  ad- 
ventures to  provide  for  the  necessarie  shipping,  and  a  fit 
man  to  be  chief  conductour  of  this  so  hard  an  enter- 
prise." According  to  Hakluyt,  (whose  authority  we 
follow  in  the  present  narration,)  the  most  active  mer- 
chant of  the  company  was  William  Sanderson,  who, 
"  besides  his  travaile,  which  was  not  small,  became  the 
greatest  adventurer  with  his  purse,  and  commended  unto 
the  rest  of  the  company  one  Mr.  John  Davis,  a  man 
very  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  arte  of  navi- 
gation, for  captaine  and  chief  pilot  of  this  exploit." 

This  celebrated  navigator  was  born  at  Sandridge,  in 
the  parish  of  Stoke  Gabriel,  near  Dartmouth,  in  Devon- 
shire. His  residence  near  th.it  sea-port  probably  ex- 
cited his  taste  for  the  life  of  a  seaman.  Accordinglv, 
at  .in  early  age,  he  went  to  sea,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  a  good  master,  and  his  own  skill  and  industry,  he 
soon  became  one  of  the  ablest  navigators  of  his  time. 
Being  furnished  by  the  London  merchants  with  two 
small  barks,  "  the  Sunneshiiie  of  London  and  the 
Monnrahine  of  Dartmouth,"  of  fifty  and  thirty-five  tons 
respectively,  Davis  departed  from  Dartmouth  on  the 
7th  of  June.  After  experiencing,  as  usual,  some  del.iys 
from  contrary  winds,  they  came,  on  the  19th  of  July, 
to  the  sixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude ;  and  in  a  very 
calm  sea,  they  heard  "  a  mighty  great  roaring,  as  if  it 
had  been  the  beach  of  some  shore ;"  the  fog  being 
great,  and  fearful  of  running  suddenly  upon  land,  they 
sounded,  but  found  no  ground  at  three  hundred  fathoms  : 
the  captain  then  proceeded  in  a  boat  towards  this  sup- 
posed beach,  and  was  soon  encompassed  by  numerous 
icebergs,  and  greatly  astonished  to  find  that  the  noise 
was  occasioned  only  by  the  rolling  of  the  ice  together. 
Davis  broke  off  some  pieces  of  the  ice,  which,  being 
carried  to  the  ship,  were  converted  into  good  water. 
On  the  next  day  they  discovered  the  southern  coast  of 
Greenland,  "  the  most  deformed,  rockie,  and  mountain- 
ous land  that  ever  we  saw  ;  the  first  sight  whereof  did 
show  as  if  it  had  bene  in  forme  of  a  sugar-loafe,  standing 
to  our  sighte  above  the  cloudes,  for  that  it  did  showe 


over  the  fogge  like  a  white  liste  in  the  skip,  the  top* 
altogether  covered  with  snow,  and  the  shoarc  hv*v\  wilti 
ice  a  league  off  into  the  sea,  making  such  irksome  noise, 
as  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  true  pattern  of  deiolaiiun. 
and  after  the  same  our  captain  named  it  '  The  I^nd  of 
Desolation.'  "  I'ereeiving  that  they  were  run  into  a 
very  deep  bay,  wherein  they  were  almost  surrounded 
with  ice,  they  kept  coasting  along  the  edge  of  it,  south- 
louth-west,  till  the  25th,  when  they  discovered  that  the 
shore  l.iy  directly  north.  They  therefore  altered  ihi-ir 
course  to  the  north-west,  in  hopes  of  finding  the  desired 
passage ;  but,  on  the  29th,  they  discovered  land  lo  the 
north-east,  in  latitude  64*  15'.  On  approaching  the 
coast,  (which,  however,  was  still  Greenland,)  thev  found 
some  good  roads  for  shipping,  and  many  inteis  in  ttie 
land,  whereby  they  judged  this  land  to  be  a  number  of 
islands  standing  together.  Having  landed  upon  a  small 
island,  they  discovered  some  tokens  of  inhabitants,  for 
thev  found  "  a  small  shoo,  and  pieces  of  leather  sowed 
with  sinews,  and  a  piece  of  fur  and  wool  like  to  beaver." 
They  then  proceeded  to  another  island,  and  having 
ascended  an  eminence,  the  people  of  the  country  espied 
them,  and  made  a  lamentable  noise  like  the  howling  of 
wolves.  In  order  to  get  on  friendly  terms  with  these 
people,  Davis  sent  for  his  musicians,  and  caused  them 
to  play  while  a  part  of  the  crew  danced.  The  natives 
gr>idually  approached  in  their  canoes,  near  enough  to 
t.ilk, — '■  their  pronunciation  was  very  hollow  through 
the  throat."  At  length  one  of  them,  pointing  to  the 
sun,  "  would  presently  strike  his  breast  so  hard,  that 
we  might  heare  the  blow.  This  he  did  many  times 
before  he  would  any  way  trust  us.  Then  John  Ellis, 
the  master  of  the  Mooneshine,  was  appointed  to  use  his 
best  policie  to  gainc  their  friendship ;  who  strooke  his 
breast,  and  pointed  to  the  cunne  after  their  order;  which, 
when  he  had  divers  times  done,  they  beganne  to  trust 
him,  and  one  of  them  came  on  shoare,  to  whom  we  threw 
our  cappes,  stockings,  and  gloves,  and  such  other  things 
as  then  we  had  about  us,  playing  with  our  musicke,  and 
making  signes  of  joy,  and  dancing.  So  the  night  com- 
ming,  we  bade  them  farewell,  and  went  aboord  our 
barks." 

The  next  day  no  less  than  thirty-seven  canoes  were 
in  motion  about  the  ships,  the  natives  calling  to  the 
sailors  to  go  ashore ;  but  not  being  in  a  hurry  to  do  so, 
one  of  the  natives  ascended  a  rock,  and  jumped  and 
danced,  displaying  a  seal's  skin,  and  making  a  noise  on 
a  sort  of  timbrel,  which  he  struck  with  a  stick.  Where- 
upon Davis,  having  ordered  the  boats  to  be  manned, 
rowed  up  to  them ;  and  having  mutually  pointed,  with 
certain  gestures,  to  the  sun,  a  great  confidence  arose, 
and  barter  proceeded  briskly.  "  We  bought  five  canoes 
of  them  ;  we  bouglit  their  cloathes  from  their  hacks,  which 
were  all  made  of  scale's  skinnes  and  bird's  skinnes ;  their 
buskins,  their  hose,  their  gloves,  all  being  commonly  sowed 
and  well  dressed  ;  so  that  we  were  fully  perswatied  that  they 
have  divers  artificers  among  them.  We  had  a  pnirc  of  bus- 
kins of  them  full  of  fine  wooll,  like  beaver.  Tneir  apparell 
for  heat  was  made  of  bird's  skinnes,  with  their  feathers  on 
them.  We  saw  among  them  leather  dressed  like  glover's 
leather,  and  thick  thongs  like  white  leather  of  a  good 
length.  We  had  of  their  darts  and  oares,and  found  in  them 
that  they  would  by  no  means  displease  us  ;  but  would  give 
us  whatsoever  we  asked  of  them,  and  would  be  satisfied 
with  whatsoever  we  gave  them.  They  took  great  care  one 
of  another ;  for  when  we  had  bought  tlieir  boats,  then  two 
others  would  corae  and  corry  him  away  lietweiii  them  th.it 
had  sold  us  his.  They  are  very  trac'talile  jwople,  voi.i  of 
craft  or  double  dealing,  and  easy  to  be  broujjht  to  any  civi- 
lity or  good  order ;  but  we  judge  them  to  be  idolaton, 
and  to  worship  the  sunne." 

The  natives  promised  to  return  next  day  with  a  quan- 
tity of  furs  and  skins,  which  they  saw  were  highly 
valued  by  the  foreigners;  but  a  favourable  breese 
arising,  and  Davis  having  understood  by  signs  from 
these  people  that  there  was  a  great  sea  towards  the 
north  and  west,  proceeded  on  his  voyage.     He  steered 
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the  itrait  which  bean  his  name,  and  on  the  6th 

of  August  found  land   in  latitude  C6°  40',  quite  free 
from  **  the  peater  of  ice,"  and  anchored  in  a  safe  road 
under  a  g^reat  mountain,    of  which   the  cliffs  were  aa 
*'  orient  as  gold."     This   mountain    he   named   Mount 
Raleigh :    the   road  where   their  ships  lay  at   anchor, 
Totnes  Road ;  the  bajr  which  encompassed   the  moun- 
tain, Exeter  Sound ;   the  fore-land  towards  the  north, 
Dier's  Cape;  and  that  towards  the  aouth,  Cape  Wal- 
•ingharo.     While   at   anchor,    the    seamen    saw   three 
white  animals,  which  seemed  to  be  goats.     Anxious  to 
procure  fresh  victuals  and  some  sport,  they  gave  chace, 
but  discovered,  not  goats,  but  enormous    white  bears. 
The  animals  rushed  on  furious  and  fearless,  till,  being 
received  with  several  balls,   they  retreated,  apparently 
not  much  hurt,  but  were  uursued,  and  at  length  killed. 
They  appeared  to  have  fed  on  nothing  but  grass;    it 
was,  however,  necessary  to  remove  large  quantities  of 
fat  before  the   flesh   could   be  eaten.     On  the  8th  of 
August  he  left  this  place,  and  coasting  for  some  <lavg, 
arrived  at  the  cape  which  he  had  before  reached.     This 
.promontory  he  named  "  The  Cape  of  God's  mercy,"  as 
being  the  place  of  their  first  entrance  for  the  discovery. 
Turning  this  cape,  they  came  to  a  very  fine  strait  or 
passage,  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  broad,  free  from  ice, 
>nd   the  water  apparently  the  same  as   in   the   ocean. 
This  passage  still  retains  the  name  of  its  discoverer, — 
"  Davis's  Straits."    Having  ascended  about  sixty  leagues 
along  this  strait,  they  discovered  several  islands  in  the 
mid-channel,  on  some  of  which  they  landed :  the  coast 
was  very  barren,  without  wood  or  grass,  and  the  rocks 
were  like   fine   marble,   veined   with    difi'ercnt    colours. 
On  one  of  these  islands  the  seamen  heard  the  howl  of 
dogs,  and  saw  a  number  approach,  of  wolfish  appearance, 
but  apparently  peaceably  disposed.     Impressed  with  the 
idea  that  on  these  shores  animals  of  prey  were  only  to 
be  found,  they  fired,  and  killed  two ;  round  the  neck  of 
one  of  which  they  found  a  collar,  and  soon  afttrwards 
discovered    the    sledge  to  which  he   had    been    yoked. 
Although  the  islands  in  this  sound  were  numerous,  yet 
the  passage  was  o|)en,  and  the  hopes  of  our  navigators 
were  daily  increased,  that,  by  pursuing  this  track,  the 
north-west  passage  might  be  discovered  ;  but  about  the 
20th  of  August,  the  wind  appearing  to  settle  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  and  dreading   the  approach   of  winter 
they  determined  to  return  home.     After  a  safe  passage, 
they  reached  Dartmouth  on  the  29th  of  September. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  FOLIO. 
That  weijjlit  of  wood,  with  laathern  eoat  e'erlaid ; 
T)iai«  aruplv  clasps,  uf  solid  metal  made ; 
TUt  oloiie-prosl  li«v«s,  uocloevd  for  man/  an  ago, 
The  dull  red  edging  uf  the  wtU-fill'd  page  | 
Oa  the  bread  huek  the  stubborn  rid)fe«  rall'd, 
Where  vet  the  title  stands  io  tAraislid  gold  i 
Thc«c  kII  a  uaitf  1.111I  labour'd  work  proclaim, 
A  p.  IT  lasting  fame: 

Ko  I'.  iig  vuiw  can  lurk 

la  tim  lUmf  bowMu  of  that  miglit/  work ; 
Ne  pUjrfcl  tboughU  degrade  the  solcma  style, 
Kor  one  light  seaieaoe  claims  a  kindred  smile. 

Henoe,  in  tliea*  limm,  unloudi  d  the  pages  liiL 
And  slumber  oiit    '  Mortality. 

TbejrA^  their  ifter  all  his  toU, 

Ilia  morning  stum    aid  nu  midnight  oil. 
At  Imgili  an  auilior'n  Our  great  work  appear 'd. 
^" -'■■■-    ■•"■••■-■.—.-  n„d«ar'di 


lances  and  king*  received  the  ] 
Aiid  ladies  read  the  work  thejr  < 


•t, 
:i.— Cbasik. 


HWRR  talk  of  your  schemes  btfyre  tlify  ,ir.>  ( xrrutcd ; 
y» '/  >•""  f»''  to  accoranli.h  thtm,  you  I*  txposi^d  to  the 
••ble  morU&eatien  of  disaiTHiintment  and  ridicule. 


ECHINI,  OR  SEA-EGGS. 

I. 

While  many  of  the  soophyte  inhahitanU  of  the  ocean 
take  the  form  of  branches,  feaves,  and  flowers,  there  are 
vast  numbers  which  liave  been  popularly  named  sea- 
eggs,  and  sea-stars.  The  former  of  these  we  are  now 
about  to  describe.  The  Echini,  or  Sea-eggs,  as  they 
exist  in  the  ocean,  are  animals  having  a  calcareous  shell 
of  a  roundish,  oval,  or  conical  figure,  and  mostly  covered 
with  moveable  prickles.  While  bristling  with  these 
prickles  or  spines,  the  animal  is  called  sea-urchin,  or 
sea-hedgehog ;  but  when  these  fall  off,  the  shell  is  more 
commonly  known  as  a  sea-egg.  The  variety  in  these 
animals  is  so  great,  that  to  describe  their  various  forms, 
certain  genera  have  been  named  turbans,  diadems,  mer- 
maid's skulls,  or  hearts,  or  fairy  stones. 


Fig.  I 


T»i  coHUoH  acoiHOi,  {Echiixu  guuUnliu,)  contti  milk  lit  tfintt. 


The  common  echinus  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
this  curious  order  of  animals,  although,  from  the  vari- 
ations   in  the  several   genera,    the    description    of  one 
species  cannot  be  fullv  applicable  to  others.     The  ex- 
cellent description  of  tliis  animal  given  in  the  article  on 
Zoophytes,  in  the  Enr>/clopa-dia  Britannira,  furnishes 
us  with  materials  for  the  following  notice.     The  shell  of 
the  common  echinus  is  of  a  gloliular  figure,  with  a  flat- 
tened base,  formed  of  ten  plates,  united  by  fen  others,  and 
all  proceeding  from  the  rim  of  an  aperture  in  the  base,  and 
rising  upwards.    These  plates  converge  tow,irds  the  top, 
and  are  united  in  a  circle  opposite  the  mouth,  by  a  series  of 
small  plntes.    The  first  series  of  plates  is  called  arete,  by 
Linneus,  and  those  by  which  tliey  are  joined  together, 
and    which  are  all  narrow,  and  of  the  same   size,  he 
named  the  ambulacra,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  walks  between  the  parterres  of  a  garden,  laid  out 
after   the  olden   fashion.     Tubercles  of  different   sizes 
cover  these  arete,  and  on  a  close  examination,  it  will  be 
set'u,  that  a  «ig-«ag  line  divides  each  area  into  two  equal 
parts,  composed  of  numerous  long  hexagons  set  in  cross 
rows,  and  dove-tailed   into  each   other  with   the  most 
perfect  accuracy.     'I1ie  tubercles,  with  which  the  shell 
is  tliickly  studded,  support  tlie  npines  or  bristles  which 
are  so   remarkable  in  the   animal.     These  move  on   a 
pearly  globular  pivot    that  sinks  into  a   corresponding 
cup  in  the  base  of  the  spine,  and  arc  retained  in  iheir 
place  bv   the    soft    epidermis   or    skin   that  covers  the 
wlinle  of  the  shell  in  its  fresh  condition.     The  prim«r» 
.spines   are   frequently  large   in   proportion   to   the   shelf, 
btit  with  these  arc  generally  intermingled   smaller  ones 
of  three  descriptions,  «.  e.,  spines  of  the  same  fnrm  as 
the  primary  ones,  but  much  smaller ;  others,  slender  as 
a  hair,  but  dilated  into  a  club  at  each  end;  and  a  third 
kind    on  a    flexible   stalk,    supporting    three    moveable 
jirongs  placed   in  a  triangle.      The  functions  of  these 
last  arc    unknown,  and    they   have  been    mistaken   for 
parasitical  animals   infesting  the  echinus.     The  amhu- 
fiirift  have   no  spines,   but   are   perforated   from  top  to 
bottom  with  holes,  arranged  in  a  regular  pattern.    From 
thesa  Met  are  pretro^  slender  fleshy  tubes,  with 
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■uokcrs  at  the  endi  which  aid  the  animal  in  iti  progrei- 
■ivr  niution. 

'('lie  mouth  of  thii  animal  i«  armed  with  a  mott  com- 
plex a))|iaratU!)  of  calcnrt'uui  jaw*,  arciic*,  and  tMth, 
fuii»iatMi)(  of  twuiity-tivu  >e|)arato  picovn.  For  the 
muviMiieiit  of  tlii'su  |i3rti  Miparate  niimcloa  arc  provided, 
of  winch  thi'  anatomy  hai  been  mniutuly  (tvicriU-d  l>y 
Cuvicr.  Ill  till)  shulfi  of  the  echini  which  are  cast  on 
shore,  thit  frame-work  i*  often  found  entire  in  the  iniido 
of  the  case,  and  Arittotle  having  found  in  it  a  renein- 
liliiiiue  to  a  luniern,  it  haa  tiierufore  been  C4illed  "the 
lamcrii  of  Ariklotle."  Hut  there  arc  utiier  echini 
winch  are  entirely  dentituto  of  tliii  apiiaratng,  being 
without  teeth,  and  having  at  the  mouth  only  a  narrow 
trniisversc  ulit.  From  this  variation  of  form,  it  ia 
natural  to  suppuao  that  the  food  of  the  dilTerent  species 
of  echinus  is  also  vnriuui.  Mr.  Kirby,  speaking  of  the 
common  echini,  informs  us,  that  their  station  it  often 
near  the  shore  upon  submerged  ledges  of  rocks,  and 
thu'  they  feed  upon  whatever  animals  they  ran  seize, 
sometimes  turning  upon  their  back  and  sides,  and  some- 
times moving  horizontally.  "This  enables  them  more 
rpAilily  to  secure  their  food,  with  the  aid  of  the  nuiuerniis 
suckiTS  in  the  vicinity  of  their  mouth,  which,  when  onco 
tlipy  arc  fixed,  never  let  f;o  their  hold  till  the  aniinnl  is 
brou);lit  within  tlio  action  of  their  powerful  jaws.  Lauiiirck 
thinks  that  they  do  not  masticate,  but  only  lacernte  their 
food ;  but  lis  two  faces  of  cadi  of  their  pyminidal  organs 
answer  those  of  the  two  adjoininjt  ones,  and  these  faces  arc 
tiiiely  and  transversely  furrowed,  this  looks  like  niasticnting 
surfaces.  Hose,  who  appears  to  have  seen  tbein  tnke  their 
food,  says  it  consists  princi|mlly  of  young  sliell-tish  and 
small  crustaceous  animals.  As  the  latter  are  very  alert  in 
their  motions,  it  is  difficult  for  the  sea-urchins  to  lay  hold 
of  thcin  ;  but  when  once  one  of  these  animals  suffers  its«'if 
to  be  touched  by  one  or  two  of  the  fentncles  of  its  enemy, 
it  is  soon  seized  by  a  gi-eat  number  of  others,  and  immedi- 
ately oirried  towards  the  mouth,  the  apparatus  of  which 
developing  itself  soon  reduces  it  to  a  pulp. 

The  development  of  the  echini  from  the  time  of  their 
first  leaving  the  egg,  has  not  come  within  the  observa- 
tion of  any  naturalist,  but  the  young  of  IHrhinua  rsru- 
Ifnlus  has  been  examined  when  only  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  found  to  have  the  form  and  arma- 
ture of  the  full-grown  animal.  The  prickles  were 
toothed  along  their  edges;  but  those  spines  which  in  the 
perfect  state  have  three  prongs,  as  already  described, 
were  only  provided  with  two.  The  globular  form  was 
perfect  in  the  young  animal;  but  the  shell  was  composed 
of  few  pieces.  It  may  appear  contrary  to  tlie  gcner.al  law 
which  regulates  ijie  mode  of  increase  in  these  animals, 
that  the  shell  should  bo  thus  perfectly  formed  in  minia- 
ture, for  it  appears  necessary  whenever  cells,  intended 
for  the  lodgment  of  soft  organs,  are  to  be  formed  of  hard 
materials,  that  the  foundation  should  be  laid  upon  a  scale 
suited  to  the  after-growth  of  the  animal,  otherwise  the 
soft  parts  within  would  be  so  confined  and  contracted 
that  they  must  cease  to  grow  altogether.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  echini,  provision  is  made  for  the  expansion 
of  the  shell  itself,  for  each  shell  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  small  pieces,  and  each  piece  has  that  polvgonal  form 
which  is  best  suited  to  the  perfect  junction  of  the  whole. 
Small  additions  are  therefore  constantly  being  made  to 
the  margins  of  each  of  these  polygonal  pieces,  and  the 
expansion  goes  on  exactly  in  projKirtion  to  the  growth 
of  the  soft  |>arts  of  the  animal  within. 

The  roe  of  this  animal  occupies  mtich  space  within 
the  shell,  being  very  large  in  proi>orlion  to  the  animal 
and  its  other  viscera;  and  it  is  in  the  spring,  when  the 
roe  is  fully  developed,  that  this  animal  is  in  some  places 
used  as  food,  as  its  name  imports.  An  old  writer  speaks 
of  the  sea-egg,  as  being  eaten  by  the  poor  in  many  parts 
of  Kiigland,  and  by  the  better  sort  abroad.  It  is  re- 
corded that  these  animals  formed  one  of  the  favourite 
dishes  .among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  "  Thoy  were 
dressed  with  vinegar,  honied  wine,  or  mead,  parsley,  and 
miut;  and  esteemed  to  agree  with  the  stomach.     They 


were  the  firat  diih  in  the  famoiit  tapper  of  I^ntullus, 
when  he  made  Fhtmen  .Nfartialis  priest  of  Mars.  By 
some  of  thu  concomitant  disbe*  they  teemed  designed 
as  a  whet  for  •'  d  course  to  the  holy   per«oii»gp«, 

priests,  and  v  ted  on  the  occasion."     They  are 

also  mentioneil  at  the  marriage  feast  of  llebe.  "Thi- 
ther came  crabs  and  utchint,  unable  to  inim  in  the  tea, 
but  travelling  only  on  the  ground."  In  the  Wifj>$  of 
Aristophanes,  likewiae,  the  hero  of  the  piece  repeats  a 
fable  respecting  an  urchin,  who,  when  hit  shell  had  been 
cracked  by  a  woman,  summoned  witnesses  to  prove  the 
assault.  Me  is  interrupted  by  the  remark,  that  it  would 
have  been  wiser  of  the  animal  to  buy  a  bandage  than  to 
spend  his  time  in  proving  tbeattault.  Horace  mentiont 
the  echinus  several  timet  at  very  good  eating. 

The  seas  of  warm  and  tropical  countries  are  the  most 
productive  of  these  animals  ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  living  species,  the  fossil  remains  very  far 
exceed  them.  These  are  found  principally  in  the  chalk 
and  oolite  formation!,  and  are  to  abundant,  and  so  well 
preserved,  that  there  are  few  collections  of  fo»sils  in 
which  we  may  not  meet  with  numerous  specimens. 

The  empty  shells  of  the  echini  are  sometimes  found 
in  considerable  numbers  on  our  western  coasts,  espeei- 
ally  after  the  Atlantic  has  been  much  agitated  by 
storms.  They  arc  shaped  more  like  an  apple  than  an 
cf^,  having  a  small  aperture  at  the  top,  and  another 
at  the  opposite  extremity.  In  this  state  the  projecting 
juckers,  spines,  and  bristles,  have  all  been  broken  off, 
leaving  the  minute  apertures  reaching  from  one  end  to 
the  other  in  regular  rows,  something  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  meridians  of  a  globe. 


Fig.  2. 


£cAtnu« 


The  microscopic  examination  of  the  feeth  reveals  corre- 
spondences nml  differences  in  their  structure  in  the  various 
groups  of  vertebrated  animnlsi,  so  constant  and  easily  recog- 
nised, that  from  the  smallest  fmKraent  of  a  fossil  as  well  at 
recent  tooth,  not  only  the  class  and  order,  but  even  the 
family,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  nenrest  allii-d  genus  of 
the  aiiimal  to  which  the  tooth  belonged,  may  be  told  with 
certainty. 

AUSTRALIAN    METHOD    OF    BINDING    IIONtY. 

TnET  catch  one  of  the  wild  bees  and  attach  to  it,  with 
some  resin  or  gum,  the  light  down  of  the  swan  or  owl. 
Thus  laden,  the  bee  makes  for  the  branch  of  some  lofty 
tree,  and  so  betmys  its  home  of  sweets  to  tile  kcen-eye<l 
pursuers. — MrrcuKLL's  AtutraKa. 


Bv  the  evidenoe  of  all  history,  savage  tribes  appear  to  owe 
their  first  enlightenment  to  foreigners  ; — to  be  civiUxei^ 
they  conquer  or  are  conquered— visit  or  are  visited. 


It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  the  actions  of  puMic 
men  will  be  the  subject  of  thoUKbt  at  a  future  rwnod; 
when  interest  is  stifled,  and  [lassion  is  silent;  when  fear  lias 
ceased  to  agitate,  and  disiord  is  at  rest ;  but  when  conscKW* 
has  resumed  its  sway  over  the  human  heart,  ^olhlllg  but 
what  is  just,  thoivfore,  can  finally  lie  expedient,  because 
iiotliini;  else  can  s.-curc  the  penmment  concuneace  of  nua- 
kind.— Aliso.n's  Uut<^r)i  ofEwrtft, 
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METALLOCHROMY,  OR  THE  ART  OF 
COLOURING  METALS. 
It  i»  generally  supposed  that  the  blue  colour  imparted 
to  steel,  results  from  a  thin  film  of  oxide  formed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  metal  when  exposed  to  a  certain  tem- 
perature. About  fifteen  years  afro.  Professor  Nobili, 
of  Keg^io,  offi-rod  a  new  explanation  of  this  fact,  and 
discovered  a  method  of  imparting  colour  to  metallic 
surfaces:  as  hia  results  are  extremely  beautiful  and 
Taried,  a  brief  notice  of  them  may  be  acceptable. 

The  folio* ing  is  one  of  the  principal  experiment* 
connected  with  what  the  inventor  appropriately  terms 
the  Art  of  .MeUllochromy.  A  plate  of  platinum  is 
placed  horizontally  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass  or  china 
Tessel.  A  platinum  point  is  suspended  vertically  over 
this,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  distance  between  the 
point  and  the  plate  may  be  about  half  a  line.  A  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead  is  next  poured  into  the  vessel,  so 
as  not  only  to  cover  the  plate,  but  to  rise  two  or  three 
lines  higher  than  the  point.  The  plate  and  the  point 
are  no'v  brought  into  communication,  the  former  with 
the  positive,  and  the  latter  with  the  negative  pole  of  a 
voltaic  battery.  At  the  moment  when  the  voltaic 
circuit  is  closed,  a  series  of  coloured  rings  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  plate  precisely  under  the  point.  These 
rings  are  similar  to  those  described  as  Newton's  rings 
in  our  Philoiophy  of  a  Soap-bubble',  but  in  an  inverse 
order:  Newton's  rings  begin  at  the  centre;  Nobili's  at 
the  circumference,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  electro- 
chemical process,  the  thinnest  layers  are  deposited:  the 
thickest  layers  arc  evidently  those  at  the  centre. 

This  fact,  which  could  not  fail  to  strike  any  one 
observing  it  for  the  first  time,  led  to  the  discovery  of 
others.  "  Science  never  consults  its  interests  so  truly," 
remarks  Professor  Nobili,  "as  when  it  aims  at  some 
useful  object  connected  with  the  arts."  He  foresaw  the 
advantages  the  arts  were  likelv  to  derive  from  this  new 
method  of  colouring  met.ils,  and  attended  seriously  to 
its  application.  His  object  was,  instead  of  producing 
rings  of  various  colours  upon  a  plate  of  metal,  to  cover 
its  surface  uniformly  with  any  desired  tint.  The 
colours  being  obtained  by  the  effect  of  very  thin  plates 
applied  to  the  surface  of  metals,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  difficult  it  wns  to  preserve  such  plates  of  a  uniform 
thickness  over  the  whole  of  an  extensive  surface. 
"Great,  however,  as  the  difficulties  were,  I  thought  I 
owed  it  both  to  art  and  to  science,  to  do  my  utmost  to 
surmount  them.  I  thought  it  due  to  art,  because  this 
would  be  extended  by  means  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
tints ;  and  to  science,  because  in  the  tints  produced  by 
plate*  of  a  particular  thickness,  the  experimental  philo- 
sopher would  find  the  means  of  investigating,  with  pecu- 
liar advantage,  the  nature  and  properties  of  colours." 

By  substituting  plates  for  the  platinum  point  which 
forms  the  coloured  rings,  it  was  found  that  a  surface  of 
metal  could  be  covered  with  one  uniform  tint.  In  1828, 
Professor  Nobili  presented  several  such  productions  to 
the  French  Institute,  and  afterwards  to  our  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  particular  attention  was  excited  by  the  beauty 
and  vividness  of  the  tints,  the  precision  of  the  outlines, 
and  the  softness  of  their  blendings. 

Although  the  efforts  of  this  ingenious  philosopher 
were  attended  with  complete  success,  his  methods  so  easy 
in  their  practical  application,  and  the  results  so  beauti- 
ful; although,  too,  the  attention  of  scientific  men  was 
directed  to  the  subject,  it  is  remarkable  that  this  new 
art  was  practised  by  its  inventor  only  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  since  which  it  appeara  to  have  been  quite  for- 
gotten. Not  only  would  this  art  be  valuable  to  workers 
in  metal  generally,  but  the  artist  would  find  in  it  a  wide 
field  for  observation  and  study.  Professor  Nobili  has 
arranged  the  tints  produced  by  his  method  in  their 
natural  order,  so  as  to  form  a  scale,  or  gamut,  which  he 

•  %m  Smimriat  tlfOMiM,  Vol.  XV.,  pp.  1»»,  904,  223,  aid  3S1. 


has  designated  by  the  epithet  chromatic.  This  scale 
consists  of  forty-four  tints,  each  of  which  is  applied  to  a 
plate  of  steel..  The  tints  are  disposed  in  the  same  order 
as  the  layers  or  films  by  which  they  are  pruduced :  the 
colour  of  the  thinnest  film  is  placed  first,  and  the  others 
follow  in  the  order  of  the  progressively  increasing  thick- 
ness of  the  plates.  In  this  arrangenlent  the  layers  or 
films  which  produce  the  several  colours  are  all  applied 
by  the  same  electro-chemical  process.  The  voltaic  bat 
tery,  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  the  distances,  all 
remain  exactly  the  same.  There  is  nothing  variable  but 
the  duration  of  the  action,  which,  in  respect  to  the  layer 
No.  1,  is  very  short,  a  little  longer  in  respect  to  the 
second,  and  increases  progressively  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  number. 

Chromatic  Scals. 

44.  Rose  lake         .        .        .     \ 

43.  licddisli  yellow  green 

42.  Yi-lluwigli  green 


41.  (ireon 

40.  (ireenish  violet 

39.  Viulet  lake 

38.  Rose  lake 

37.  Kose  oranf;e     . 

3C.  Greenish  oran(;o 

35.  Omnge  green 

34.  Yellow  j^reoii 

33.  Yellowish  jjroen 

32.  Green 

31.  Greenish  purple 

30.  Uluish  lake 

2!).  rui-i>lcd  lake 

28.  Brilliant  lake 
27.  Lake 
26.  Orange  lake 
25.  Orange  red 
24.  lied  omnge 
23.  Reddish  orange 
2J.  Orange     . 
2 1 .  Orange  yellow 
20.  nrilliant  yellow 
19.    Yellow    '. 

Very  bright  yellow 

Y'ellowish  azure 

Azure 

Clear  blue 

niue 

Deep  blue  . 

Indigo 

Violet 


Corresponding 

to  the 
Fourth  ring. 


Corresponding 

to  the 

Third  ring. 


18. 
17. 
16. 
15. 
14. 
13. 
12. 
11. 

10.  Violet  red 
9.  Violet  ocliro      . 
8.  Ochre 

7.  Copper  red 

6.  Brilliant  tawny 

8.  Tawny 

4.  Brilliant  blond 
3.  Golden  blond 
2.  lllond 
1.  Silver  blond 


Corresponding 

to  the 
Second  ring. 


Corresponding 

to  the 

First  ring. 


The  effect  produced  by  these  tints,  when  disposed  in 
the  above  ortlcr,  baffles  description;  it  bears  a  resem- 
blance, however,  to  that  produced  on  the  ear  by  a  scale 
of  semitones,  executed  by  a  perfect  voice.  "I  have 
shown  my  scale  to  several,  and  c»|>ecinlly  to  those  erudite 
and  learned  [lersoiis  who  have  favoured  nic  with  n  piuising 
visit  at  Rcggio.  In  all  it  excited  hut  one  feeling  of  delight. 
So  gnulual,  indeed,  is  the  transition  from  one  tint  to  ano- 
ther, and  huch  the  harmony  with  wliicli  they  are  blended, 
that  if  the  eye  he  accidentally  tumr<l  away,  it  reverts  in  a 
moment,  as  if  moved  by  «n  irresistible  desire  to  gaze  still 
longer  on  the  display.  Tliis  statement  is  no  exaggeration. 
It  is  but  the  mere  fact,  in  respect  to  which  a  language  much 
more  glowing  would  lie  perfectly  consistent  with  truth  ;  10 
overpowering  is  the  charm  which,  if  I  may  use  the  cxpre*- 
sion,  pervade*  the  scale  of  our  coloured  pkles." 

In  an  admirable  memoir,  (whicii  has  been  tr.inslated 
into  the  first  volume  of  Taylor's  Srirnlifir  Memoirs,) 
Professor  Nobili  examines  and  compares  with  natural 
phenomena  all  tlie  colours  which  compose  his  chromatic 
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scalp.     If  the  rradfr  be  nt  all  intercnted  in  the  lubjcct 

of  colour,  cither  artistically  or  •cientifically,  we  itroiif^ly 
rpcoramend  him  to  sliuly  this  memoir.  A»  we  are 
about  to  inform  the  remli-r  of  an  ea-iv  iiu'ihod  of  pro- 
ducin)5  these  beautiful  colours,  wc  ran  find  space  for 
only  a  few  short  extracts.  This  we  do  the  more  readily 
because  in  our  notices  of  the  Soap  Bubble,  already  re- 
ferred to,  a  popular  account  is  jfiven  of  the  principles 
upon  which  colour  is  produced  by  thin  plates  or  films. 

The  colours  which  the  clouds  awiume,  are,  In  general, 
lilack,  or  very  pure  ash-culour; 
White,  or  very  light  ash-colour ; 
The  colour  of  smoke  or  coffee ; 
Red,  more  or  lew  fiery; 
nine,  very  deep,  and  sometimes  approaching  to  violet. 

These  arc  exaitly  the  tints  tliat  would  constitute  the 
first  rin;;,  were  we  to  include  in  it  the  fint  two  colours  of 
the  second  ring.  Tlie  tints  of  ttiuiie  result  fpim  the  more 
or  lea»  thorough  blending  of  the  blond  and  the  tawny;  those 
of  Jire  from  No».  8,  9,  and  10  ;  the  deep  blue  is  pnxlnced 
by  the  Nus.  10,  II,  and  12,  which  are  tlio  deepest  tints  of 
the  scale. 

The  first  blond  is  properly  Uint  of  light  hair  in  child- 
hood, and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  chilJrcn 
prow  older,  it  Incomes  progressively  deepiT  and  deeper,  in 
the  order  of  the  No9.  2,  .'),  and  4,  in  the  scale.  The  perfect 
reseuibluncc  of  the  first  tints  on  the  scale  to  those  which 
we  observe  about  the  moon  when  she  is  surrounded  by 
clouds,  is  e<)ually  remarkable  ;  it  seems  in  fact  that  this 
luminous  appearance  may  be  thus  definitively  explained. 
Tints  of  this  kind  do  not  arise  from  refn»ction  and  diffrac- 
tion, they  are  produced  only  by  means  of  thin  plates  ;  the 
luminous  halo  seen  round  the  moon  when  overcast  with 
fog  or  liuht  clouds,  is  therefore  a  phenomenon  produced  by 
thin  jdates. 

This  observation,  combined  with  the  fact,  that  the  tints 
exhibited  by  the  clouds  in  every  variety  of  asi>ect,  are 
almost  all  comprised  in  the  first  ring,  leads  to  another  con- 
sciiuence  relative  to  the  constitution  of  vesicular  va|>ours. 
The  measurements  and  experiments  of  Newton  have  shown 
wliat  are  the  dimensions  of  the  layers  of  air,  of  water,  and 
of  glass,  which  produce  the  colours  of  the  several  rings. 
The  red  of  No.  10,  is  the  last  tint  of  the  first  ring;  the  m- 
digo.  No.  12,  lielongs  to  the  second  ;  and  the  thickness  of 
the  layer  of  water,  which  produces  it  by  reflection,  is  about 
the  ten-millionth  part  of  an  Knglish  inch.  As  wc  know 
then,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  vesicular  vapours  are 
formed  of  water,  and  on  the  other,  that  they  do  not  reflect 
or  transmit  any  tint  beyond  No.  12  ;  we  may  conclude, 
that  their  external  film  is  in  no  case  thicker  than  tlie  ten- 
millionth  part  of  an  inch. 

This  reault  appears  to  Professor  Nobili  so  decidedly 
cert.niu  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  place  in  science. 

In  speaking  of  the  tints  of  the  second  rinjf,  he  s.iys. 
We  have  the  sky,  their  type  in  nature,  constantly  before 
our  eyes  ;  for  who  is  there  that  knows  not  the  dawn,  "  with 
rosy  forehead  and  golden  feet"?  Beginning  with  No.  12  of 
the  scale,  let  us  run  our  eve  over  it  as  far  as  No.  20,  and  we 
shall  find  that  the  tints  of  the  sky  are  disposed  there  in  the 
order  in  which  they  present  themselves  in  the  magnificent 
snectocle  of  the  dawning  dav.  This  succession,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all :  Newton's 
second  ring  gives  no  idea  of  it,  liecausc  its  colours  are  not, 
and  cannot  be,  sufficiently  develoiwd  to  produce  the  effect. 
Painters,  if  1  mistake  not,  will  do  well  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  part  of  the  scale  ;  they  will  find  it  a  faithful  copy  of 
the  beautiful  tints  of  the  morning,  and  endeavour  to  trans- 
fer them  to  their  compositions.  Natural  philosophers  will 
not  fail  to  remark,  tliat  amonp  the  various  tints  of  the  sky 
there  is  no  trace  of  green.  This  would  heretofore  have  been 
found  a  perplexing  circumstance,  but  it  may  now  be  satis- 
factorily explained,  merely  by  reflecting  that  the  tints  of 
the  sky  belong  to  the  second  order,  in  which  also  there  is 
no  tinge  of  green.  From  the  blue  to  the  yellow,  the  tran- 
sition is  through  a  very  faint  gradation  of  azure-yellow, 
and  this  is  observed  to  be  exactly  the  cAse  in  nature. 

i'he  tints  produced  by  the  vapours  and  clouds  belong  to 
the  second  order.  They  contain  in  general  more  fire  than 
the  natural  tints  of  the  sky,  but  this  (lualitv  is  nothing  in 
companson  with  the  purity,  vividness,  and  variety,  dis- 
played in  the  tints  of  the  second  order.  The  appeaiincc  of 
tlie  sun  is  never  so  magnificent  as  when  the  air  is  perfectly 
pure.    Toward  evening  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere 


are  always  more  or  leia  chan^  with  vapours,  the  air  no 

longer  retains  its  monii"     "  '    '       '  tting  of 

the  sun  is  attended  by  'i  ;^iin  the 
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Philosophers  hud  long  dine*  »ettIH  their  opinivn*  as  to 
the  coloum  of  the  sky.  ing 

to  tlte  air  the  pro|>erty  •'  'he 
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of  the  tints  sbonld  be  iletennined  I  i  to 

which  they  l)elong.     It  was  neces.Ni  !iow 

light  is  aftected  by  the  presence  of  vaiKiurs.  1  lie  consider- 
ations which  we  have  just  stated  will  perhaps  supply  both 
these  deficiencies. 

A  singular  property  is  connected  with  some  of  the 
tints  of  the  scale.  If  a  drop  of  alcohol  is  let  fall  on 
the  violet,  Ko.  1 1,  (as  also  upon  a  few  other  tints 
immediately  above  and  below  this  No.,)  and  spread  so 
as  to  cover  part  of  the  colour,  the  part  thus  made  wet  is 
no  longer  the  same ;  we  see  instead  of  it  a  feeble  tint 
resembling  that  of  coffee  mixed  with  milk  ;  but  the  other 
part  remains  unchanged.  The  comparison  can  be  made 
instantaneously,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  tints 
is  so  striking,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  a 
transparent  and  very  limpid  film  of  alcohol  can  produce 
such  a  change  in  the  violet  colour  on  which  it  is  placed. 
The  alcohol  gradually  evaporates,  and  the  colour  re- 
covers its  fonner  brilliancy.  Water,  oil,  and  the  differ- 
ent saline  solutions,  produce  the  same  effect. 

The  prismatic  colours  produced  on  steel  and  copper 
by  the  action  of  fire,  and  the  colours  exhibited  by  tin, 
bismuth,  lead,  &c.,  when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  have  been 
supposed  to  result  from  the  oxidation  of  those  metals. 
This  explanation  may  reasonably  be  doubted.  The  blue 
or  violet  colour  which  is  sometimes  given  to  steel  is  to 
secure  it  from  nist.  This  colour  is  produced  by  means 
of  fire  in  the  process  of  giving  steel  a  particular  temper 
— a  temper  which  is  called  violet,  because  it  is  produced 
simultaneously  with  the  colour.  If  this  tint  were  the 
effect  of  oxidation,  would  it  not  rather  accelerate  than 
prevent  oxidation  ?  A  very  high  degree  of  polish  will 
keep  off  rust  for  a  long  time,  but  cannot  stop  it  when 
once  the  action  has  commenced. 

According  to  Professor  Nobili  the  colours  of  which 
we  now  speak  belong  to  the  same  class  as  those  pro- 
duced  by  tin  plates,  and  he  concludes  that  no  oxide  is 
formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  steel,  because,  1st,  the 
metal  retains,  beneath  the  deposited  layer,  its  natural 
brilliancy ;  2nd,  this  layer  produces  the  phenomenon 
of  the  coloured  rings  in  all  its  beauty ;  and  3rd,  instead 
of  oxidizing  or  rusting  the  metal,  the  coloured  film  con- 
tributes to  secure  it  against  rust  in  every  part  to  which 
it  is  applied,  as  was  proved  by  exposing  two  steel  plates, 
one  only  of  them  being  coloured,  in  the  open  air,  to  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  rainy  autumn  ;  when  at  the  end  of 
a  month  the  uncoloured  plate  was  all  rusted,  the  other 
had  lost  a  little  of  its  colour,  but  was  free  from  nist. 

Considering  then,  that  by  the  electro-chemical  means 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  films  can  be 
deposited  with  equal  facility  upon  platinum,  a  metal  dif- 
ficult to  be  oxidized,  as  upon  iron  and  steel,  which  belong 
to  a  class  of  metals  most  easily  oxidized,  as  well  as  from 
the  results  of  numerous  collateral  experiments,  it  appears 
that  oxygen  and  certain  acids  may  adhere  to  the  surfaces 
of  metals  without  producing  the  slightest  chemical 
change  in  them.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  pro- 
position, that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo«phere  produces 
the  colours  on  metals  by  the  action  of  fire,  not,  as  is 
supposed,  bv  oxidizing  the  surface  of  the  metal,  but,  by 
becoming  fixed  in  the  form  of  a  thin  plate,  or  film,  simi- 
lar to  those  produced  by  the  electro-chemical  process. 
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If  a  pUto  of  copper  "be  Uid  npon  a  red-hot  iron,  the 
plate  become*  (fr.idii.illy  heated,  and  all  at  once  exhi- 
bits the  most  beautiful  colour*,  but  they  disap|)ear  as 
suddenly.  Before  it  becomet  coloured,  the  plate  has  a 
metallic  lustre;  it  subsequently  ceases  to  shine,  and 
fcaoomii  evidently  oxidised.  It  is  therefore  at  the 
noment  when  the  colour*  manifest  themselres  that  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  precipitates  itself  on  the  copper.  In 
the  next  moment  the  chemical  combination  is  effected, 
which  takes  place  whenever  the  action  of  the  heat  is 
■uficiently  prolonfir^-  ^^  ^^  plate  of  copper  be  removed 
from  the  red-hot  iron  at  soon  as  the  first  indication  of  a 
cbanfte  of  colour  is  perceived  at  any  point,  the  process 
of  coloration  will  then  fo  on  more  slowly,  the  copper 
will  not  b^  oxidized,  and  the  oxygen,  which  would  pro- 
duce this  effect  under  a  more  prolonged  action  of  the 
heat,  now  covers  the  plate  with  a  film,  which  adheres  to 
it  like  a  varnish,  and  by  its  transparency  produces  the 
usual  colours. 

The  origin  of  the  violet  colour  given  to  steel  to  pre- 
vent it  from  rustinr,  is  the  same.  The  layer,  however, 
which  produces  this  tint  in  tlic  steel  docs  not  perhaps 
consist  solely  of  oxygen,  as  it  does  when  the  metals  are 
pure.  Steel  is  a  compound  of  iron  and  carbon,  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  precipitated  on  this  compound  being 
combined  with  the  carbon  in  some  manner  or  other, 
might  form  the  layer  in  question.  At  all  events  the 
layer  does  not  change  its  nature;  it  is  always  electro- 
negative, and  secures  the  rai'tal  from  rust  as  effectually 
as  the  layers  applied  by  the  electro-chemical  process. 

By  this  latter  process,  as  we  have  said,  films  arc 
formed  on  the  surface  of  metals  with  surprising  rapi- 
dity, and  the  colours  developed  on  metals  exposed  to 
the  action  of  heat,  are  produced  with  equal  promptitude. 
It  ii  therefore  essential  to  the  production  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  thin  plates,  that  the  electro-negative  ele- 
ments should  be  precipitated  on  the  metal  with  a  certain 
Telocity.  "  Docs  not  the  necessity  of  this  condition 
show  why  these  layers,  in  order  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  should  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  metallic 
surface  by  the  agency  either  of  fire  or  electricity  ? 
The  action  of  moisture  is,  perhaps,  too  tedious  in  all 
cases ;  it  gradually  oxidizes  the  surfaces  of  the  metals, 
but  never  covers  them  with  that  thin  and  extended  veil, 
the  application  of  which  requires  a  rapidity  unattainable 
in  this  circumstance." 

At  the  present  time,  when  a  voltaic  battery  can  be 
procured  by  every  one  at  the  cost  of  a  few  pieces  of 
copper  and  zinc,  it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  many  of  our  readers  will  repeat  the  beautiful  ex- 
periments of  which  we  have  detailed  a  few  of  the 
results.  Care  must  be  taken  in  the  use  of  the  acetate 
of  lead,  because  this  salt  is  very  poisonous.  A  solution 
must  be  m-ide  with  rain  water,  and  should  it  not  be 
perfectly  clear,  it  must  be  filtered  through  blotting 
paper. 


It  i«  a  miafortan*  not  to  fomtm  enoafh  intelli^noe  to 
enaMe  one  to  ipaak  with  propiiatjr,  nor  sufTirient  judgmmt 
to  know  whaa  to  b«  atlant. — Da  La  Bkvtuib. 


It  is  not  the  reality  of  grieraneea  so  much  as  the  temper 
with  which  they  aia  Tiawad,  which  produces  a  revolution. 
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CURIOUS  CHESS  PROBLEMS. 
X. 

On  first  glancing  at  the  following  problem,  the  young 
student  will  probably  suppose  that  its  solution  is  impos- 
sible on  the  terms  proposed.  An  attentive  examination 
of  the  position  of  the  pieces  will,  however,  soon  lead 
him  to  effect  the  solution  of  this  by  no  means  difficult 
problem.  The  solution  is,  indeed,  rendered  more  easy 
by  the  terms,  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  greatly  to  add 
to  its  difficulty.  Being  required  to  check  on  the  fourth 
move  with  one  pawn,  and  to  give  checkmate  at  the  fifth 
move  with  another  pawn,  the  student  is  thus  made 
acquainted  with  two  moves  out  of  the  five,  so  that  the 
number  of  moves  to  be  discovered  is,  in  fact,  reduced 
to  three. 

This  problem  was  originally  invented  by  that  great 
master,  Damiano,  who  gives  the  player  of  the  white 
pieces  a  Rook  instead  of  a  Bishop,  and  requires  the 
mate  to  be  given  in  eight  moves;  but  Carrera  made  the 
problem  more  difficult  by  substituting  a  Bishop,  and 
requiring  the  mate  to  be  given  in  five  moves. 

JFhite  to  more  first  and  to  mate  with  the  Pawn  which 
now  occupies  the  Queen's  Knight's  second  square,  in 
Jive  moves;  checking  on  the  fourth  move  with  the 
Pawn  which  now  occupies  the  Queen's  Knight's 
third  square. 

BLACK. 


Iw  th*  enltivation  of  literature  is  found  that  common  link, 
which  amoiif;  tli«  higher  ami  inid<liinK  dppartmenta  of  life 
unites  the  jnrr'mg  sect*  and  subdivisions  in  one  interest; 
which  supplies  common  topics  an<l  kindles  common  U-rX- 
inpi,  unmixed  with  those  narrow  prejudices,  with  wliieh 
all  proti-ssions  arc  more  or  leas  infected.  The  kiiowU-djtp, 
too,  which  is  thus  Required,  expands  nnd  rnlAr)(es  the 
mind,  excites  its  faculties,  and  caiU  those  limh*  and  iiiiiseles 
into  freer  exercise,  which,  hy  too  constant  use  in  one  direc- 
tion, not  only  acquire  an  illilwnil  air,  hut  are  apt  also  to 
lose  lorocwhnt  of  their  native  piny  and  energy.  And  thni, 
without  directly  qunlifying  s  man  for  any  of  the  employ- 
ments of  life,  it  enriches  and  ennoble*  all:  without  t«ichinf( 
him  the  pecaliar  benefit*  of  any  one  offic*  or  calling,  it 
enables  him  to  act  his  part  in  each  of  them  with  better 
graes  and  more  elevated  >  "  '  "iikI,  if  Impii'  ;  '  I 
and  oeodacted,  is  a  main  '    in  that  '  I 

genermis  ediiration,  which   .., ;in   to   peil j''  ■■>', 

skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  nil  the  nnicvs,  both  putiiio 
and  private,  of  peace  and  war. — Biiuop  CorLEsroN. 


Joan  W.  Pabkss,  Poiutata,  WxtT  Stsaiip,  Lokdok. 
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POUSSIN  AND  HIS  WORKS. 

II. 

Pocssis  «a»  in  hi»  thirlirth  year  whi-n  he  first  visitod 
Rome.  Having  attained  the  lonp-rherished  object  of 
bit  desires,  he  had  yet  to  strupcle  wilh  adverse  fortune. 
He  enjoyed  but  few  of  tlie  adv.intages  which  the  friend- 
»hip  of  Nlarino  seemed  to  promise  him.  That  gentle- 
man retired  to  N.i}iles,  bis  native  city,  where  he  soon 
after  died.  Ilcfore  quitiinjf  Home  he  tiad  rccoininended 
Pousvin  to  .Marcel  Sacchetti,  who  presented  him  to  the 
Cardinal  Barberini,  nephew  of  Pope  Urban  the  Seventh; 
but,  unfortunately,  this  new  patron  set  out  immediately 
for  his  legations  in  France  and  Spain,  without  being 
able  to  assist  the  poor  artist.  Thus  left  without  friends, 
without  money,  and,  for  a  time,  almost  without  hope  of 
rising  in  his  profession,  I'oussin  continued  to  labour 
hard  for  the  means  of  subsistence;  he  was  forced  to 
sell  his  pictures  for  but  little  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  materials : — he  lold  two  battle-pieces,  each  contain- 
ing a  large  number  of  figures,  for  fourteen  crowns; 
and  he  was  paid  eight  francs  for  a  figure  of  a  prophet, 
while  a  copy  of  the  very  same  picture  by  another  painter 
produced  double  that  sum. 

.Most  men  who  have  excelled  in  any  pursuit  have 
generally  found  the  commencement  of  their  career  to 
be  one  of  trial  and  difficulty;  as  if  it  were  kindly 
intended  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  attachment  by 
denying  success  to  enthusiasm  merely,  and  granting  it 
only  to  that  constancy  and  strength  of  devotion  proved 
by  years  of  servitude.  Poussin's  love  for  his  art  was 
sufficient  to  support  him  amid  such  poverty  and  priva- 
tion as  would  have  driven  a  meaner  man  to  seek,  in  a 
meaner  pursuit,  that  recompense  which  these  loftv  aspir- 
ings denied  him ;  but  there  was  an  energy  about  the  cha- 
racter of  Poussin  which  maintained  him  in  his  struggle 
with  fortune;  as  if  he  were  determined  to  wrest  from 
her  those  gifts  which  she  refused  on  gentle  terms.  In 
the  midst  of  all  his  troubles  Poussin  found  a  treasure 
more  costly  than  any  that  fortune  could  bestow,  namely, 
a  friend.  Francis  Uuesnoy,  surnamed  the  Flemi!ig,  a 
skilful  sculptor,  was  then  in  Rome :  he  had  been  as 
unsuccessful  as  Poussin,  and  a  fellow-feeling  in  misfor- 
tune was  a  bond  of  union  between  them  : — they  studied 
together;  they  toiled  together;  they  suffered  together; 
and  they  also  shared  together  that  true  enjoyment  which 
springs  from  a  genuine  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
true  in  nature,  science,  and  art.  The  two  artists  exa- 
mined, and  copied,  and  measured,  with  the  greatest  care, 
many  of  the  master-pieces  of  antique  sculpture,  and 
•tudied  therein  the  principles  of  beauty  and  proportion. 

Pouisin'i  love  of  study  was  such,  that,  on  holidays, 
he  withdrew  from  the  merry-making  parties  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  retired  to  the  Capitol  to  make  some 
(ketch.  Ai  he  wandered  amid  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Rome,  his  imagination  would  restore  them  to  their  pris- 
tine grandeur, — rejK'ople  them  with  their  ancient  occu- 
pants,—  constitute  himself  an  ancient  Roman; — thus 
would  he  acquire  ideas  and  feelings  which  animated  his 
compoiiiioni. 

I  hare  often  admired,  (aald  Vigncul  de  MarviUe,  who 
kn.-      '  '1  late  period  of  his  life,)  I  \iAve  •  '  '    In-d 

th'  . I  for  Ills  art.    Old  as  he  was  I  f;  iw 

hii:,  '^le  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  skett  lun;;  nxi-ne 

m).  '''aicd   him;  and   I   nfu-n   met  him  with  his 

haii .^ ;    f"ll   "f  fct/.ri.-s.    m.-,-.    i.r   fl-iWiTh    \\liirl(   be 

carried  home  ■  re. 

(>n*  day  I  aok'  cc 

of  pwwction  a*  to  liave  gained  ao  hifth  a  ni>  ihe 

KTMt  painten  of  Italy?     He  answered,  "I  1;.^  ted 

DOtliing." 

In  company  with  Queinoy,  Pouttin  also  applied 
himielf  with  assiduity  to  the  study  of  architecture, 
geometry,  and  perspective.  At  Paris  he  had  rom- 
BMBcril  i)ip  study  of  anatomy;  he  continued  it  at  Rome; 


and  he  also  frequented  schools  for  studying  from  the 
living  model. 

At  this  period  the  fame  of  Guido  was  at  its  height. 
Most  of  the  pupils,  seduced  by  the  intellectual  style  and 
ea.<!y  and  agreeable  manner  of  this  muster,  copied  his 
works,  and  especially  the  picture  of  the  "  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Andrew,"  {minted  in  fresco,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Gregory.  But  the  more  correct  taste  of  Poussin  siiel- 
tered  him  from  all  seduction ;  he  was  the  only  one  who 
studied  the  "  Flagellation"  of  the  same  saint,  painted 
in  the  same  building,  on  the  opposite  side,  by  Domini- 
chino,  who  was  regarded  by  Poussin  as  a  worthy  succes- 
sor of  the  Caracehi,  as  well  for  correctness  of  design  ns 
for  vigour  of  expression.  At  this  time  the  health  of 
Dominichino  was  in  a  declining  state,  .ind  he  lived  in  such 
close  retirement  that  he  was  si^pposed  by  some  to  be 
dead;  but  having  heard  that  a  young  Frenchman  was 
making  a  careful  study  from  his  picture,  he  ctused 
himself  to  be  conveyed  in  his  chair  to  the  church,  where 
he  conversed  for  some  time  with  Poussin  without  mak- 
ing liimself  known.  The  result  was  honourable  to  both; 
for,  from  that  day,  Poussin  passed  much  of  his  time 
with  Dominichino;  studied  in  his  school;  enjoyed  his 
friendship,  and  profited  by  bis  advice,  until  the  old  man 
died. 

Poussin  displayed  his  good  taste  and  courage  in  sup- 
porting the  fame  of  Dominichino,  which  was  then  so 
overborne  by  the  partisans  of  Guido,  that  his  picture  of 
the  "  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,"  had  been  torn  from 
its  place  in  the  church  of  San  Girolamo  della  Carili, 
and  thrown  into  a  lumber  room,  where  it  remained  for- 
gotten, until  the  monks,  desirous  of  having  a  new  oltar- 
piece,  requested  Poussin  to  paint  one  for  them,  and 
sent  him  Domiuichino's  picture  as  old  canvass  to  paint 
it  upon.  He  no  sooner  saw  it,  than,  struck  with  its 
extraordinary  merit,  he  conveyed  it  to  the  church  for 
which  it  had  been  painted,  and  gave  a  public  lecture 
upon  it,  in  which  he  ventured  to  compare  it  with  the 
"  Transfiguration,"  and  pronounced  it  to  be  one  of  tho 
finest  pictures  in  Rome.  Dominichino  had  been  accused 
of  borrowing  the  composition  from  a  sketch  by  the 
Caracehi  on  the  same  subject,  but  Poussin  showed  that 
they  had  never  finished  their  picture,  and  that  Domini- 
chino altered  and  improved  it  in  every  particular,  and 
that  so  far  from  injuring  them  by  appropriating  their 
idea,  he  had  shown  what  a  noble  use  might  be  made  of 
it,  and  from  it  had  com])osed  one  of  the  finest  pictures 
in  the  world.  The  appeal  was  successful,  and  from  this 
time  the  elegant  but  weaker  attractions  of  the  rival 
school  gave  way,  and  Dominichino  assumed  his  just 
rank  among  the  painters  of  Italy.  It  is  said  that 
Poussin  thus  produced  a  sort  of  revolution  among 
artists,  and  that  many  of  the  followers  and  pupils  of 
Guido  abandoned  that  master  in  order  to  study  Domi- 
nichino; ond  that  Poussin's  share  in  the  proceeding, 
honourable  as  it  was  to  him,  was  the  cau<e  of  some 
inconvenience  if  not  of  danger  to  him. 

At  this  time  the  see  of  Rome  and  the  court  of 
France  were  at  Tariance,  and  considerable  acrimony 
existed  among  his  Iloliness's  troops  against  all  Frcucli- 
men.  These  soldiers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  maintain 
the  tranquillity  of  the  city,  often  disturbed  it  by  insult- 
ing Frenchmen  whom  they  chanced  to  meet  in  the 
streets.  One  day  Poussin  was  returning  to  his  lodgings 
with  his  portfolio  under  his  arm,  in  company  witn  two 
of  his  countrymen,  when  they  met  at  the  Quattro 
Fonlane,  near  Monte  Cavallo,  some  soldiers  who  mime- 
diately  drew  their  swords  and  ran  upon  Poussin  and  his 
companions.  The  latter  ran  away,  leaving  Poussin  to 
deal  with  the  assailants;  he  parried  their  blows  by 
means  of  his  portfolio;  but  did  not  escape  so  well,  but 
that  he  received  a  blow  upon  his  right  hand  between  the 
first  and  middle  finger,  and  if  the  sword  had  not  luckily 
been  turned  aside,  a  great  misfortune  must  have  hap- 
pened both  to  him  and  to  painting.     Poussin,  however, 
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continued  to  defend  himself  valiantly  although  ho  was 
without  arms,  throwinp;  stones  as  he  rt-treatcd,  until  tlie 
paisengers  takinc;  hia  fiurl,  he  made  (fofxl  his  escape  to 
ills  lodjfinRS.  From  this  time  I'oustin  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  lay  aside  his  French  attire,  whicli  then  differed 
from  the  Italian,  and  to  adopt  the  latter;  and  he  never 
again  resumed  the  costume  of  his  native  land. 

About  this  period  Foussin  was  attacked  with  a  malady 
whicli,  during  some  days,  exposed  his  life  to  danger; 
hut  in  this,  as  in  the  other  events  of  his  hitherto  che- 
quered career,  ho  was  not  abandoned  by  Providence ; 
he  was  visited  in  his  sufTerings  by  a  countryman  named 
Jacques  Dughet,  who  was  cook  to  the  Roman  senator. 
This  kind-hearted  man  caused  the  poor  artist  to  be  re- 
moved to  his  own  house,  and  recommended  him  to  the 
atti^ntions  of  his  wife  and  children,  who,  entering  fully 
into  the  spirit  of  benevolence  which  had  prompted  this 
kind  action,  watched  over  him,  nursed  him,  and  consoled 
him  with  their  friendship.  Poussin  felt  so  much  grate- 
ful affection  for  this  family,  that,  when  he  recovered,  ho 
desired  to  become  one  of  its  members.  lie  sought  and 
obtained  one  of  Dughet's  daughters  in  marriage,  and 
the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  year  1629,  on  the 
day  of  St.  Luke,  the  patron  saint  of  painters.  The 
marriage-portion  of  his  wife  furnished  Poussin  with  the 
means  of  purchasing  a  small  house  on  the  Trinita  do' 
Monti,  formerly  the  Pincian-hill,  a  situation  admirably 
adapted  for  painters,  commanding  as  it  did  the  finest 
views  of  Home.  Although  this  was  a  marriage  of  affec- 
tion, which  lasted  until  it  was  dissolved  by  death,  it  was 
also  one  of  prudence,  for  Poussin  was  thereby  secured 
against  want  and  the  mental  inquietudes  consequent  on 
an  insufficient  income,  so  that  he  could  henceforth 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  and  exercise  of  his 
art.  His  wife  brought  him  no  children,  but  he  adopted 
one  of  her  brothers  and  taught  him  his  art ;  this  was 
Caspar  Dughet,  afterwards  celebrated  as  Gaspar  Pous- 
sin, Nicholas  having  conferred  on  him  his  own  name 
and  his  talent  for  landscape-painting. 

On  the  return  of  the  Cardinal  Barberini  to  Rome, 
Poussin  was  recompensed  for  the  sufferings  he  had 
endured  in  his  absence.  The  cardinal  gave  him  com- 
missions for  a  number  of  pictures  chiefly  on  subjects 
chosen  from  the  Scriptures.  Poussin  also  painted  for 
him  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  "  Death  of  German- 
icus,"  and  the  '^Taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Emperor 
Titus." 

He  also  executed  a  number  of  designs  after  the  most 
beautiful  monuments  of  antiquitv  for  the  Cavaliere  del 
Porzo.  This  gentleman  had  been  employed  by  the 
Rarberini  family  to  superintend  the  excavations  and  dis- 
coveries they  were  engaged  in  at  Palestrina.  Through 
his  means  Poussin  obtained  permission  to  study  in  the 
Barberini  Museum,  which  contained  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  ancient  art,  as  well  as  a  choice  collection 
of  pictures,  many  of  which  iiave  since  found  their  way 
to  England.  Gems,  cameos,  and  statues  aboimded  in 
that  rich  gallery,  which,  among  other  things,  possessed 
the  beautiful  vase  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
known  as  the  Portland  Vase. 

Through  the  means  of  Del  Pozzo,  Poussin  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Leonardo  de  Vinci, 
and  was  engaged  to  decipher  those  difficult  manuscripts. 
The  publication  of  that  (rreat  man's  Art  of  Painfiiiij',  is 
due  to  Poussin,  who  made  a  number  of  designs  illustra- 
tive of  the  theory  of  the  author.  The  kind  friendship 
of  Del  Pozzo,  and  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Barberini, 
procured  for  Poussin  the  honourable  commission  of 
painting  one  of  the  great  pictures  which  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  mosaic  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  This 
picture,  representing  "  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus,"' 
is  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  Poussin,  and  the  only 
performance  to  which  he  has  attached  his  name;  and 
the  motive  for  doing  so  in  this  instance  was  thus 
modestly  expressed  by  him,  "  lest  any  one  should  igno- 


rantly  altribut«  this  feeble  work  (o  the  grc«t  muten 
who  had  already  adorned  that  spleodid  building  with 
their  master-pieces." 

About  this  time,  also,  Pousain  painted  for  the  .M:ir- 
quis  del  Poz/o,  of  Turin,  "  The  Paxsage  of  the  Red 
.S-a,"  and  "  The  Setting  up  of  the  (iolden  Calf  in  the 
Wilderness."  The  "  Striking  of  the  Rock,"  was  a  gift 
of  friendship  to  Jacques  Stella,  bis  pupil,  one  of  thofe 
who  most  nearly  approached  his  manner. 

Poussin  was  not  wantinir  in  gratitude  to  ihc  Covaliere 
del  Pozzo,  his  1/  lor.     He  painted  for  him 

a  number  of  pi  which   was  the  first  and 

smallest  series  ol  "  1  uc  5<.vlii  Sacramentii;"  now  in  Uio 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  at  IJelvoir  Castle, 
but  one  of  them  was  unfortunately  destroyed  in  the  fire 
which  occurred  there  in  the  vear  181 G. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  tfiat  part  of  the  life  of  P"Us- 
siii  when  he  hnd  attained  happiness  and  tranqin.  'y. 
Enjoying  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  his  incrc.-isliij^ 
celebrity  neither  proniple<l  his  ambition  nor  multijiUc  d 
his  wants;  he  devoted  himself  to  the  execution  of  a  va.»t 
number  of  subjects,  of  which  even  a  list  would  exceed 
the  limits  of  this  article. 

As  the  fame  of  Poussin  extended  over  Europe,  his 
own  country  was  jealous  at  being  indebted  to  Italy  for 
the  developement  of  his  talents,  and  wished  to  share  in 
the  light  and  lustre  which  the  works  of  her  exiled  son 
cast  around  him.  The  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  had  long 
desired  to  see  the  arts  again  flourish  in  France,  and  by 
his  advice  the  king  had  sanctioned  the  vast  plan,  (which 
it  was  reserved  to  a  subsequent  age  fully  to  realize,)  ot 
completing  the  Louvre,  adorning  the  great  gallery,  and 
restoring  the  Palace  of  Fontaineblcau  and  other  royal 
residences. 

The  exalted  talents  of  Poussin,  the  propriety  of  his 
conduct,  and  the  moderation  of  his  character,  naturally 
indicated  him  as  the  leader  of  such  an  enterprise;  and 
accordingly  in  the  year  1639,  he  was  invited  to  Paris. 
Poussin,  however,  was  slow  to  acce]it  the  invitation;  he 
called  to  mind  the  hardships  he  had  suffered  in  France; 
he  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  levity  of  his  countrym»n, 
and  the  promises  of  the  groat;  and  besides,  he  had  be- 
come acclimatized  in  Italy;  he  was  beloved  by  his  wife, 
cherished  by  his  friends,  honoured  by  amateurs  of  srt, 
and  respected  bv  his  rivals  :  he  feared  to  risk  his  reputa- 
tion  and  his  happiness  in  another  land.  During  two 
years  he  resisted  the  repeated  invitations  of  Louis  the 
Thirteenth,  the  requests  of  his  powerful  minister,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen.  At  length  when  all 
other  means  had  failed,  M.  de  Chanteloup,  one  of  the 
royal  household,  was  sent  to  Rome  to  exert  his  influence 
among  the  friends  of  our  artist  to  persuade  him  to  ac- 
cept the  royal  invitation.  This  gentleman,  who  was  a 
great  lover  of  painting,  no  sooner  saw  the  series  of  the 
Sacraments  belonging  to  the  Cavaliere  del  Pozzo,  than 
he  requested  Poussin  to  procure  their  owner's  (>ermission 
to  have  them  copied,  leaving  the  choice  of  the  artist  to 
Poussin  if  ho  would  not  undertake  to  do  it  himself. 
Del  Pozzo,  however,  was  unwilling  to  trust  them  to 
another  artist,  and  Poussin  preferred  painting  a  new 
series  to  copying  his  own  compositions.  He  did  not 
execute  this  work,  however,  till  some  vears  afterwards, 
when  he  produced  a  new  series  different  in  design  from 
the  former. 

Poussin  at  length  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  his 
friends,  consented  to  accompany  M.  de  Chanteloup  to 
the  French  court,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1 040, 
he  set  out,  taking  with  him  a  younger  brother  of  his 
wife's,  John  Dughet,  as  his  secretary,  leaving  his  family 
and  affairs  under  the  especial  care  of  the  Cavaliere 
del  Pozzo. 

Poussin's  reception  at  the  French  court  will  be  mwt 
interesting  to  the  reader,  if  conveyed  in  his  own  words 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Cavaliere  del  Pozzo, 
within  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  Paris. 

757—2 
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[April  20, 


Full  of  con&dmo*  in  the  good  will  which  yon  hare  •!- 
wav  '  vie,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  give  yotx  an  account 

of  '  iti>  wior^M  of  my  j"nnipy,  n."  well  lu  of  my 

I.  iiid  jiro- 

i.ie.     My 

■    '"-■■-  ■<!  Uoine 

I..   1:-.  :..     ..:,:..    >  .  ;v,.,l  in 

the  UiLu.*  l.\  u  ii^.;,.!.,.  .  .      ,    .,|..-,'   by  M. 

lU  Noyeri;  from  theno  I'm-  m  that  mi- 

niiter*.'  (••.■nil,  and  had  .-  ;  v*luii  lie  (.vuiie  out 

to  I  ji)irarrd  mc  in  a  Iriendly  manner,  and  khowcd 

rer\  ojure  at   MH'iiig  me  in  Kraiice.     At   night  I 

wa.'  I    by  his  orders  to  tlie  place  he  had  destined 

fcr  :  iient ;  it  i«  a  little   pnkce,  for  so  it   may  l)c 

ealled,  m  the  midst  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuillerifs,  contain- 
ing nine  chanit>eni  on  thnw  Ktories,  without  reclioning  the 
ground  flour,  which  "f  a  kitchen,  a  porter's  h>dg«, 

a^hall,  and  three  c^  i>K)ms  for  domestic  puri)osea. 

'  .   1     -      :  )         planted 

.   plot  of 

■ ..-■  .lie  court, 

lul  view  from  niy  windows, 
and  I  can  inner  this  retreat  must  Ijc  a 

parfcot  paradise,  i  found  tlie  centre  a]>artm«iit  fumi&hed 
noMv,  and  all  neceaaary  provisii>n9  laid  in,  even  to  fire 
wood,  and  a  cask  of  old  wine.  For  three  days  my  friends 
and  I  were  entertained  at  the  king's  expense.'  The  fourth 
day  M.  de  Noyers  prewnted  me  to  the  Cardiiml,  who  took 
my  hand,  embraced  me.  and  treated  me  with  extraordinary 
eondascension.     A  f       '  '  "     ' 

OeroMina,  where  M 


Th^ 

■wit 

flow    L   .       . 

ftnd  a  stH 


tka  king ;  hut  M. 
introduced  till  the  i 
eonrt    favMuritea,    ]i 
prii 
qu 


irds,  I  was  taken  to  St. 

to  have  presented  me  to 

.  .1..'   indisposed,   1  was  not 

len  M.  le  Unind,  one  of  the 

Tlie  good  and   gracious 

to  caress  mc,  and  asked  me  a  great  many 

g  the  half  hour  he  kept  me  with  him ;  after 


wliich,  luriiiiig  round  to  the  court,'  he  said,  '/  t/iinl  ice 
hare  taken  in  VouH,'  and  then  he  ordered  me  to  paint  the 
great  pictures  for  lus  cliapel  of  Kontainebleau  ami  St.  Ger- 
mains.  When  I  went  home  they  brought  me  two  tliousaiid 
•towna  in  gold,  in  a  handsome  hlue  velvet  purse.  One 
thmmwd  for  my  salary,  and  one  thousand  for  my  journey, 

'^'*''" •■'    ning  m^  expenses.     And,  indeed,' money 'is 

in  thu  country  where  every  thing  is  ex- 

1  have  now  turned  my  thoughts  upon  the  works  I  am 
to  execute;  they  are  pictures,  cartoons  for  t.itii".iiv  mij 
many  other  things.     I  shall  have  the  honour  of  .u 

a  specimen  of  my  first  labours  as  a  tribute  of  gi  ,   nl 

•a  toon  as  my  packa^^es  arrive,  and  I  am  relieved  from  un- 
eaatneat  on  account  of  them,  1  hope  to  jwrtion  my  time  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  employ  a  part  of  It  ia  the  service  of 
your  brother  the  Chevalier. 

,      ^  '  •  ■  •    •         ■    ' '  ■  to  vour  care, 

ainc 


wbicl. 


my  absence, 
111  uiiji    It.      i   licsecch  you, 
you  are  bom  to  he  kind  to  me,  to  hear,  with  your 
I  ui-nir.,in  iiailcni..    fl,,.  irr.nl. I»  I  must  give  you,  and 
*?''  V  entire  affection.     May 

**>"  '  ,  ,  y  life.     As  to  me,  with 

•U  the  respect  ot  wiiicli  i  aro  capalile,  I  remain,  Aic, 

Parii,  Jan.  OtA,  1C41.  PouasiN. 

Another  article  will  enahle  us  to  complete  this  me- 
moir of  Poussln.  We  conclude  the  present  notice  with 
t  tbort  account  of  the  picture  from  whicli  our  frontis- 
piece is  taken. 

Poussin  painted  two  pictures  on  the  cubject  of  the 
"  Aroadian  Shepherds."  One  is  in  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  In  this  picture  the  thought  has 
Uen  highly  and  justly  praised.  Two  Arcadian  shop- 
herds  and  a  shcpherdeis  arc  lookin)^  on  the  inscription 
on  a  tomb  in  the  midst  of  an  aifrecable  landscape.  The 
inscription  carriea  the  moral ;  it  is  simply,  I  too  dwelt 
IM  Arcadia. 

In  the  second  picture,  (now  in  the  lyjurrr,)  from 
which  our  re  is  taken,  the  subject  i  v 

^'••t*<i-  lomb  is  in  the  middle  of  i  .-, 

instead  of  the  liJt  as  in  the  other.  This  it  preferred 
by  the  French  critics,  and,  perhaps,  iusily.  The  idea  in 
^  UOM,  and  the  persona  are  only  different  in  position. 
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Tn»  NloilTlKOALB,  (Sylvia  Euicinia.) 

Sraiiliriil  Ni|{)itiiigalr,  alio  tliilj  pourtrajr 
All  the  varriuft  htm*  of  it.*  it.-.. .-..-  i.it  ! 


'.all  l*pl^ 
>  Hire, 


Aod  Mhcrr  ii  thr  Irrc, 
To  Um>  notaft  of  lliv  *'hii 
Wi.  1,       ■ 

Bin  I  iK.nT 

I'""  iMiid.' 

Nor  tile  Uu«  ul  Ui>  um*\  ii.ukic  to  fiuA, 
Thr  hoiiR.  Ik  tUe  wikhI  on  the  eeboing  bill/ 

Or  the  vrriliiiit  I ■■••  ' '     • r  II, 

''tie*  smong, 


And  «ufl  u  tJie  ^ 

I'll/  DloillUX  lu 


-'   iiloog. 

MittilnUy  oftht  Watdi. 


Tub  most  celebrated  of  all  birds,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  is  the  Nightingale.  It  is  the  Philomela 
of  the  ancients;  that  is,  "the  lover  of  darkness,"  from 
the  habit  of  the  bird  to  sing  late  in  thi;  evening  and  in 
the  early  morning  hours,  when  other  birds  are  at  roost. 
One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  nightingale  is  in  the 
Odt/sietf. 

As  when  the  months  are  clad  in  flowery  green, 
Sad  Philomel  in  bowery  shades  unseen. 
Hesiod  and  Oppian  notice  the  variety  of  its  song, 
calling  it  the  "various-voiced,"  or  "various-throated" 
bird  ;  Sophocles  refers  to  its  notes  as  affording  an  image 
of  vociferous  sorrow  ;  and  Virgil  and  Ovid  attribute  to 
them  a  plaintive  character.  Later  poets  describe  the 
nightingale  as  lamenting  and  complaining,  or  giving 
way  to  despair. 

All  abandon'd  to  despair  she  sing* 
ller  sorrows  throtigli  llie  night. — Tiiomsok. 
Coleridge,  however,  does  not  admit  that  the  character 
of  the  song  is  melancholy.     He  says: 

A  maUncholy  bird t     Oh!  iille  thought — 

In  nature  thuro  is  nothing  melancholy. 

Hut  some  night-wandering  man,  whuse  heart  waa  plaraad 

With  the  rcmembraiicc  of  sonin  grievous  wrong, 

Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love; 

(And  so,  poor  wretch  I  fill'd  nil  things  with  hirateli^ 

And  made  all  gentle  sounds  send  Imck  the  talu 

Of  his  own  sorrow  ()  he,  and  such  ns  be. 

First  munod  theta  notes  a  melancholy  strain, 

And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit. 

We  have  learnt 
A  different  lore :  we  may  not  thus  profane 
Nature's  swoet  voices,  alway  full  of  love 
And  joynnce  !     Tis  the  merry  nightingale 
That  crowdn,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates, 
With  fast  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes. 
As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  luvo-chant,  and  disburthen  his  full  soul 
Of  all  its  miuic  I 
The  nightingale  inhabits  Europe  from  Italy  and  Spam 
in  the  south  to  Sweden  in  the  north.     It  is  also  found 
in  Siberia,  and  has  been  seen  in  some  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa.     It  leaves  the  temperate  countries  of  Europe  a* 
winter   approaches,   and    retires    into   warmer    rcgionr. 
Sonnini   lias   observed    the    arrival    of   nightingahjs   in 
Lower  Egypt  during  the  autunm,  hat  seen  them  during 
winter  on  the  fresh  and  smiling  plains  of  the  Delta,  and 
has  also  witnessed  their  passage  in  the  islands  of  the 
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ArcliipeUpfo.  In  tome  part*  of  Aiia  Minor  the  nirht- 
inji^alo  is  common,  nnd  lu-vcr  qiiili  the  woods  in  which 
it  linn  taken  up  it»  al)o<le.  ThcHo  hircU  nre  found  in 
connidnrnhle  niimbcrg  on  the  coa«t  of  Barbarv,  whore 
tlioy  arc  nlwnys  nioro  numvroui  at  the  tini<>  when  they 
have  quito  di^appuftred  from  the  countries  of  the  north. 
So  powerful  is  the  initinct  of  i' 
gale  that  those  which  are  kept 

iniich  n((ilution,  09|>rcially  duriiif^  tlu'  ui>;lit,  ut  the  pcriu.ia 
when  ihe  apeoiea  migrate.  The  departure  and  return 
of  those  birds  is  due  not  only  to  the  chanjre  in  the 
feaion,  but  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  their  appro- 
priate food. 

When  panting  through  countries  which  are  foreign  to 
them  on  their  route  to  their  winter  or  summer  home, 
nightingaloM  never  pour  forth  tiieir  enchanting  melody : 
it  is  only  during  the  nesting  season,  and  when  they  are 
rearing  their  yoimg,  that  those  strains  are  heard  which 
give  so  much  delight.  The  song  of  these  birds  is  said 
to  bo  richer  and  more  varied  in  some  countries  than  in 
others.  Thus  the  nightingales  of  Persia,  Knramania, 
and  Greece,  aro  said  to  sing  better  than  those  of  Italy; 
the  Italian  birds  again  aro  valued  above  those  of  France, 
and  the  rrench  above  the  English.  Whether  this  be 
anything  more  than  a  fanciful  theory,  we  have  no  good 
means  of  judging;  but  the  following  testimony  seems  to 
contradict  the  idea  that  situation  has  much  influence 
on  tlie  son?  of  this  bird.  "  In  1802,"  says  Mr.  Symes, 
"beina;  at  Geneva,  nt  the  residence  of  a  friend,  about  three 
miU'n  froui  the  town,  in  a  quiet  sequestered  spot,  surrounded 
by  giinlens  and  forests,  and  within  hearing  of  the  murmur 
of  the  Rhone,  tliere,  on  a  beautiful  still  evening,  the  air 
soft  and  balmy,  the  windows  of  the  house  open,  and  the 
twilijjht  diequiMoil  by  trees,  there  we  heani  two  nii;htin- 
galcs  sin^  indeed  most  dellghtt'ully, — but  not  more  so  than 
one  we  lieard  down  a  stair,  in  a  dark  cellar,  in  the  Hitfh 
Street,  in  Kiliuliur({h  I — such  a  place  as  that  described  in  Th« 
Antiquary ;  no  window,  and  no  liglit  admitted,  but  what 
came  from  the  open  door,  and  the  atmosphere  charffeil  with 
the  fun>es  of  toWco  and  spirits;  it  was  ajdaco  wlierc  car- 
riers lodged,  or  put  up,— and  the  heads  of  tlie  porters  and 
chairmen,  cnrryinij  lujfpi^,  nearly  came  in  contact  with 
the  cage,  which  was  hung  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase ;  yet 
even  here  did  this  bird  sini;  in  as  mellow,  as  sweet,  and  as 
sprightly  a  manner  as  did  those  at  Geneva." 

The  nightingale  is  naturally  timid  and  solitary,  and 
arrives  and  departs  alone.  It  appears  in  England  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  May,  according 
to  the  season.  At  first  it  remains  in  hedges  an<l  thickets 
on  the  borders  of  cultivated  ground,  where  an  abundant 
supply  of  food  can  be  procured;  but  as  soon  as  the 
larger  trees  aro  covered  with  foliage  it  retires  into  the 
woods,  and  hides  in  the  thickest  recesses.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  purling  stream  is  gener.illv  chosen  bv 
the  bird,  and  the  male  usually  has  two  or  three  favourite 
trees  near  the  nest,  on  one  or  the  other  of  which  he 
constantly  sings  during  the  period  of  incubation,  and 
never  allows  one  of  his  own  species  to  approach  the 
spot.  The  nest  is  usually  commenced  about  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  and  is  formed  with  coarse  weeds  and  dried 
oak-leaves  on  the  outside,  and  with  horse-hair,  little 
roots,  and  cow-hair  on  the  inside.  It  is  placed  near  the 
ground  in  brush-wood  at  the  foot  of  a  hedge,  or  on  the 
low  branches  of  some  thick  shrub,  and  is  so  slightly 
constructed  that  an  attempt  to  displace  it  will  often 
cause  it  to  crumble  to  pieces.  Four  or  6ve  eggs  of  a 
greenish  brown  colour  are  deposited  in  it,  and  the  male 
supplies  food  to  the  female  while  she  is  sitting.  The 
little  ones  have  the  body  covered  with  feathers  in  a  fort- 
night from  the  time  they  are  hatched,  and  quit  the  nest 
before  they  are  able  to  fly,  following  their  parents  as 
well  as  they  can  by  jumping  from  branch  to  branch. 
When  they  are  fully  fledged  the  mother  bird  leaves 
them  to  the  care  of  her  mate,  and  begins  to  construct  a 
new  nest  for  her  second  brood. 

The  full-grown  nightingale  is  a  bird  of  elegant  pro- 
portions, but  of  unattractive  plumage.  It  is  about  five 
inches  long,  two  and  a  half  of  which  belong  to  the  tail. 


The  1)111  Is  more  than  half  an  inch  1 
dull  brown  colour,  with  a  yellowish  t 
the  lower  mandible.     '1  ' 
yellowish  brown,  the  » 
dish  tinge  at  the  margin  ut   tlie  : 
the  nock  and  flanks  aru  pais  «- 


oyei>  are  rai; 
Jecli 


■r,  of  a 

base  of 

'.Me  body  are 

. ,  with  a  red- 

T'  ■■-.of 

Tito 

•  llv.    ^  one  of 
.  there  is  no- 
Liirtl.    The  female 
ad  is  rounder,  the 
it  is  not  so  white. 
Hechstein  u-  'ance    between  the 

female  redstart   and  tiie   n  .    but   says  of  the 

latter,  "His    step   and    att  •  prouder,    and    his 

actions  more  deliberate.     When  he  wnlWs  it  i  ired 

regular  hops.      After  a  rrrt.nin  niimtx-r  he  ■  •<  at 

himself,  nlmkes  his  win  ■  .ids 

it  a  little,  stoop  his  he.i  ml 

times,  nnd   proceeds.     Ir  .my  ■!  ■  on, 

ho  l>ends  his  head  towards  it,  anci  .  ■  ilh 

only  one  eye.     It  is  true  that  he  juui|.^  i.  i  'h- 

insect-s   which  constitute   his  food ;  but  he 
them  as  eagerly  as  other  birds;  on  the  con  ;  . 

short,  and  seems  to  deliberate  whetlur  it  in  eat 

them  or  not.     Generally  lie  has  a  serious  en  air, 

but  his  foresight  is  not  proportioned  to  it,  for  he  lulls  readily 
into  all  the  snares  which  are  laid  for  him.  If  he  once  es- 
c^ijies,  however,  he  is  not  so  easily  caught  again,  and  becomw 
as  cunning  as  any  other  birds." 

The   latter  cud  of  April  is  the  usual  period  of  the 
commencement  of  the  nightingale's  song.     It  ceases  or 
suflers  interruption  when  the  young  are    hatched,  but 
should  the  nest  be  destroyed,  or  other  cause  prolong  the 
period  of  incubation,  the  male  resumes  his  strains,  and 
in  places  where  nightingales  abound  several  may  gene- 
rally be  heard  in  full  song  during  the  season. 
Far  and  near 
In  wood  and  thicket  over  the  wide  grove 
Tliey  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  sooga. 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  pa.ssngiiig". 
And  inumiurB  musiciil,  .ind  swift  jug,  jujf, 
And  one  low  piping;  sound,  more  sweet  than  all. 
Stirring  the  air  with  such  on  harmony, 
Tiiat  should  you  close  your  eyes,  you  might  almoat 
Forget  it  was  not  day. 
Some  naturalists  affirm  that  there  is  a  part  of  the 
night  in  which  nightingales  seldom  sing ;  that  they  arc 
not,  according  to  their  name,  "lovers  of  darkness,"  but 
hail  the  moonlight  or  the  dawn  of  day.     Others  affirm, 
that  they  are  silent  only  on  dark  windy  nights,  but  at 
other  times,  having  once  commenced  their  song,  they 
continue  it  without  intermission  the  whole  night.    "This 
I  know,  (says  Neville   Wood,)   from   actual   observation, 
having  more  than  once  remained  out  of  d'  '.    the 

whole  night,  purposely  to  discover  whether  the 

naturalist  would  first  be  wearicil.     If  n--   ■  •  '•• 

night  it  does  not  sinj,  it  may  generally 

iiiK  its  strains;  if  this  Ih*  done  on  a_/<ii' _ 

commence  instantly ;  but  on  a  cold  and  chilly  ninht  it  is 
sometimes  very  diflicult  to  rouse,  though  I  have  seldom 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  fail  entirely.  The  shutting  of  an 
adjoining  gate,  the  striking  of  a  church  clock,  the  passing 
of  a  cart  or  coach,  if  near  a  road,  or  even  the  bearing  jias- 
sengers  walking  along  the  hard  turnpike,  will  frequently 
cause  it  to  commence  singini;!  the  verj*  incidents  whicn 
one  might  have  supjmscd  would  disturb  so  shy  a  bird." 

The  nightingale  is  said  to  attach  himself  to  the  place 
which  gave  him  birth,  and  to  return  to  it  every  year 
until  it  has  lost  its  charm  or  advantage,  by  the  cutting 
down  of  trees,  &c.  If  the  bird  dies  or  is  caught,  the 
convenience  of  his  retreat  causes  it  to  be  «  pied 

by  one  of  his  fellows,  and  the  ear,  well  .i  ■  J° 

the  notes  of  the  former  occupant,  will  immeciuu.n  de- 
tect a  difference  in  the  song  of  the  new  comer. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  give  a  written 
description  of  the  notes  which  compose  the  nightin- 
gales song;  of  these,  Bechstein's  is  the  most  ingenious, 
though  ludicrous  in  appearance.  We  shall  here  content 
ourselves  with  a  general  notice  of  the  bird's  powers 
found  in  Griffith's  CuviZR.     "The  nightingale  unite* 
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CApml  20, 


the  Ulcnf5  of  nil  the  sintintr  Urit,  and  «ucc«eds  in  every 
gtyle;  m^y_  •>*  reckoned  in  iu 
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tint   rv 

U  Irur,  iii.iu  iii.ii  ■■;  iii>  ill...- 
•emMing  it;  cvpn  in  its  di 
warbles.     What  jn-culiarly 


aii'il  Inst  notes.  It  can 
■nils,  and 
It'  in  ti'm- 

■■  ITICS, 

I.  it 

..^  :.  I  L  ;:■..:;  iy  re- 
l>,  the  nightingale 
the  charm  of  this 


bird  i«,  that  it  never  repeats  itself,  liiic  other  birds ;  it  cre- 
■tca  at  each  burxlen,  or  passasre,  and  even  if  it  ever  resumes 
the  aune,  it  is  olwavs  with  new  accents  and  adiird  cmliel-  | 
lUhmenta.  In  cahn  weather,  in  the  fine  nights  ot  spring, 
when  its  voice  is  heard  alone,  undi8turl>cd  by  any  other 
aound,  nothing  c^m  be  more  ravishinir  and  delightful :  then 
it  dcveloi>es,  in  their  utmost  I  '  •  '  .  all  the  resources  of 
its  incomparable  on;an;  but  :  tting  in  of  the  sum- 

mer solstice,  it  grows  more  f\:>i,„^  ■■.  its  noiig,  it  is  seldom 
heard,  and  when  it  is,  there  is  neither  animation  nor  con- 
stancy in  its  tones.  In  a  few  days  at  this  time,  the  song 
altogether  Masea.  and  we  hear  nothing  but  hoarse  cries  and 
a  croaking  aound,  in  which  we  would  in  vain  endeavour  to 
recognise  the  melodious  I'hilomelu." 

Great  patience,  attention,  and  care,  are  necessary  in 
the  management  of  a  nightingale  as  a  cage  bird  ;  yet  if 
the  temjK-r  and  habits  of  the  captive  are  consulted,  he 
becomes  attached  to  his  owner,  and  has  been  known  to 
die  of  regret  at  a  change  of  masters.  If  taken  at  his 
full  growth,  he  becomes,  under  proper  precautions, 
reconciled  to  confinement,  and  begins  to  sing  iu  about 
a  week  afterwards.  Nightingales  may  either  be  allowed 
to  fly  about  a  room,  or  confined  in  a  cage  ;  the  latter 
plan  most  promotes  their  singing.  The  cage  must  never 
be  less  than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  by  about  one 
in  width,  and  one  or  more  in  height.  The  top  should 
l)c  lined  with  some  soft  material,  that  the  bird,  when 
first  caught,  may  not  injure  his  head  by  flving  against  it. 
Hechstcin  gives  the  following  aa  the  best  form  and  pro- 
portions for  a  nightingale's  cage : — Length,  one  foot 
and  a  half;  breadth,  eighth  inches;  height,  fifteen 
inches  in  the  middle,  thirteen  at  the  sides.  The  sides 
to  be  made  of  osiers  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ; 
the  bottom  of  the  same  materi.il,  but  covered  by  a 
drawer  an  inch  and  a  quarter  deep.  The  feeding  trough 
is  introduced  at  the  side,  with  edges  high  enough  to 
prevent  the  bird  from  spilling  much  of  his  food.  Iu  the 
middle  of  the  front  of  the  cage,  and  extending  from  top 
to  bottom,  U  a  cyUndrical  projection  in  the  form  of  a 
belfry,  in  which  is  suspended  a  large  drinking  glass. 
This  projection  is  made  of  osiers,  like  the  rest  of  the 
cage.  The  middle  and  lower  sticks  are  covered  with 
green  cloth,  firmly  sewed  on,  that  the  fe<'t  of  the  night- 
ingale may  lie  preserved  from  injury.  (Jreen  is  also  the 
best  colour  to  use  for  p.iinting  the  osiers  and  lining  the 
roof  of  the  cage.  Hut  the  paint  must  be  perfectly  dry, 
and  the  cage  free  from  the  smell  of  it,  before  the  bird  is 
put  into  it. 

Tiiis  bird  dislikes  change  of  situation  during  its  cap- 
tivity, and  has  be<'n  obscrted  to  cease  singing,  and  to 
remain  obstinately  silent,  on  the  removal  of  its  cage 
from  the  accustomed  spot.  It  is  better,  therefore,  either 
to  accustom  it  when  it  is  moulting  to  continu.-il  changes, 
to  a*  to  break  through  this  habit,  or  keep  the  cage  in 
one  situation  during  the  whole  season.  The  choice  of 
this  situation   is  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  the 

Erisooer's  taste  must  b««  consulted  in  the  matter.  Some 
irds  prefer  a  light  and  cheerful  situation,  otliers  appear 
more  lively  in  a  shaded  retired  corner.  On  first  placing 
one  of  these  birds  in  a  cage,  it  it  necessary  to  cover  two 
or  three  sides  of  it  from  the  light,  as  the  bird  is  often  so 

mv-'-   ■■'-- '  ■•' rx()oscd  on  all   sides,  that  it  soon 

<  .'  against  the  bars. 

I  111-  i.M"i  111  iMi-  nightingale  in  a  stale  of  nature  con- 
aitta  of  insects,  whether  in  the  caterpillar  or  the  perfect 
state  :  lovtards  the  end  of  summer  it  also  devours  elder- 
berries and  curranta.  The  bird  is  naturally  voracious, 
•ad  when  in  captivity   it   will   accommodate   itaelf  to 


almost  any  kind  of  food,  provided  it  bo  mixed  with  meat; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  l>e  very  careful  in  its  diet,  in  order 
to  preserve  health.  When  the  birds  are  first  caught, 
meal  worms  and  fresh  ants'  eggs  arc  the  first  thingi 
which  should  be  offered  to  them  :  if  it  is  not  possible  to 
procure  these,  a  mixture  of  hard  egg,  ox-heart  minced, 
and  white  bread,  is  given,  but  this  artificial  food  is  very 
injurious,  and  often  kills  the  birds.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, this  and  other  mixtures  may  be  given  occasionally, 
in  turn  with  the  natural  food.  liechstein's  directions 
for  keeping  up  a  supply  of  meal  worms,  are  as  follows : 
The  means  of  always  having  a  plentiful  supply  of  meat 
Worms  is  to  fill  a  large  earthenware  or  brown  stone  jar  with 
wheat  bran,  barley,  or  oatmeal,  and  put  into  it  some  ]iieces 
of  sugar  paper  or  old  shoe  leather.  Into  each  of  these  jars, 
of  ulHiut  two  quarts  in  size,  half  a  jiint  of  meal  wonns  is 
thrown,  (these  may  be  bought  nt  any  Ixiker's  or  miller's,) 
and  by  leaving  them  quiet  for  three  months,  eovcred  with  a 
bit  of  woollen  cloth,  soaked  in  beer,  or  merely  in  water,  they 
will  change  into  U'ctlcs  (Tcnebrh  molitor,  hisv.)  These 
iiUH'cls  soon  prii|>ninitc  by  egcs,  and  incrcjusp  the  number  of 
maggots  bo  much  tlmt  one  such  jar  will  inaint-uin  a  nightiu- 
gale. 

For  providing  ants'  eggs,  ("  improperly  so  called,  since 
they  are  the  pupse  in  their  cocoons,")  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing hint : — 

For  getting  them  out  of  the  ant  hill,  a  fine  sunny  day  in 
summer  is  chosen,  and  provided  with  a  shovel,  we  begin  by 
gently  uncovering  a  nest  of  the  large  wood  ants  (/'ormiVd  ru/a, 
Linn.),  till  we  arrive  at  the  eggs;  these  arc  then  taken  away 
and  placed  in  the  sun,  iu  the  middle  of  a  cloth  whose  cor- 
ners arc  turned  U])  over  little  branches  well  covered  with 
leaves.  Tlic  ants,  in  order  to  protect  the  eggs  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  quickly  remove  them  under  the  shelter  which  is 
prepared  for  them.  In  this  manner  they  are  easily  obtained 
ireed  from  dirt,  and  from  the  ants  also. 

Ants'  eggs  I'orm  the  best  summer  food  for  these  birds, 
and  two  or  three  meal  worms  prove  a  sufficient  addition. 
A  stock  of  dried  ants'  eggs  may  be  kept,  and  mixed  with 
roasted  ox-heart  and  raw  carrot,  both  finely  grated.  A 
paste  that  will  keep  for  years  is  often  made  for  nightin- 
gales, of  the  following  ingredients: — Two  pounds  of 
rolled  beef,  o  pound  of  grey  peas,  a  ])ound  of  sweet 
almonds,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  saffron,  and  twelve 
fresh  eggs.  The  meat  is  minutely  hashed,  the  peas  and 
almonds  arc  pounded  as  finely  as  possible,  and  the  whole 
mixed  with  the  eggs,  and  an  infusion  of  the  saffron. 
Round  cakes  are  then  formed,  and  baked  in  a  cool  oven 
to  the  consistence  of  biscuits.  Another  paste  is  like  the 
former,  with  the  addition  of  half  a  pound  of  poppy  seeds, 
the  same  of  roasted  millet,  two  ounces  of  flour,  a  pound 
of  white  honcfy,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter. 
The  seeds  are  pounded  and  sifted,  and  the  whole  reduced 
to  a  perfect  p.iste.  Bechstein,  however,  is  opposed  to 
these  preparations,  and  says  that  birds  fed  with  them 
often  fall  into  a  decline  and  die. 

Nightingales  suffer  much  during  their  moultings,  and 
require  at  that  time  a  more  succulent  diet,  and  sometimes 
a  spider,  which  acts  as  a  purgative.  'l"liey  have  a  habit 
of  bathing  immediat<'ly  after  they  have  sung,  and  should 
therefore  be  daily  provided  with  fresh  water.  Their 
other  ailments  arc  such  as  arc  common  to  the  birds 
described  in  our  preceding  articles.  Their  feet  are 
very  apt  to  become  clogged  and  injured,  unless  occa- 
sion.illy  moistened  in  warm  water,  and  freed  from  dirt 
and  scales. 

The  love  of  liberty  is  so  strong  in  this  bird,  that  it  is 
far  from  our  wish  to  recommend  or  encourage  the  keep- 
ing of  it  in  confinement.  The  delicious  strains  poured 
forth  from  many  a  grove  and  copse  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  may  indeed  afford  the  purest  delight ;  but  wliero 
the  habits  of  the  bird  are  so  entirely  opposed  to  domes- 
tication, and  where  the  slightest  inattention,  as  toita 
)>cculiar  food,  may  cause  it  a  miserable  and  untimely 
death,  there  is  every  reason  to  be  contented  with  the 
free  and  h.ippy  song  of  the  bird  at  liberty,  and  to  ri'frain 
from  subjecting  to  imprisonment  the  most  charming  and 
poetical  songster  of  the  Uritish  Isles. 
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PUBLIC   SPF.CTACI.RS  AM)  (iAMES 
AMON(;   THE  ROMANS. 

I. 

Pi/BMC  g.imoH  liad  in  their  ori)(in  «  U9i>rul  niid  honour- 
»blc  object.  The  youth  excrcitoil  ihemselveit  in  the 
combats,  and  thus  prepared  theniselve.4  to  defend  their 
coiuitry  in  dan^fcr.  rrom  nil  parts  of  the  civili/.ed 
world,  the  most  illustrious  hero<'»  went  to  Greece  to 
dispute  for  the  prize  of  horse  and  foot-rncinjr,  of  wrest- 
linjf,  of  boxinp,  of  archery,  and  many  other  pursuits. 
The  great  poets  and  artists  employed  their  genius  to 
oelebnite  the  glory  of  the  conquerors;  and  I'itidnr,  in 
his  sublime  chants,  has  made  posterity  acquainted  with 
their  ileeds. 

Hume,  of  (ireek  origin,  and  surrounded  with  a  Greek 
population,  must  soon  have  adopted  the  customs  of  her 
neighbours.  Gymnastic  cxercijes  agreed  with  a  war- 
like nation  better  than  any  other  spectacle.  As  long 
as  they  conduced  to  preserve  the  austerity  of  republican 
manners,  those  glorious  combats,  in  which  the  youth 
rivalled  each  other  in  strength  and  skill,  were  worthy 
of  a  people  entirely  given  up  to  the  love  of  their  country; 
but  when  this  people  had  conquered  the  world,  and 
accumulated  iu  their  capital  the  riches  of  the  three 
continents,  these  exercises  degenerated  into  bloody 
lights,  whether  of  human  beings  or  of  beasts,  in  which 
morality  and  all  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature  were 
most  atrociously  outraged. 

Our  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  portions, 
which  may  be  treated  of  in  order; — 1st,  The  games  of 
the  Circus;  and  2nd,  The  shows  of  the  Gladiators. 

1.  The  Games  of  the  Circus. 

These  games  were  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
dedicated  to  Mars,  and  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the 
field  of  Mars,  and  in  the  month  of  March :  but  we  have 
to  observe  that,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  Games 
constituted  a  part  of  religious  worstiip.  They  were  of 
ditTorcnt  sorts  at  different  periods  of  the  republic.  They 
were  at  first  consecrated  to  some  deity.  Oftentimes, 
they  were  vowett  by  generals  in  war,  in  the  event  of 
their  success ;  and  they  took  place  also  upon  extraordi- 
nary occasions;  so  that  the  stated  regularity  of  their 
recurrence  was  much  diminished. 

The  C incus — the  grand  scene  of  the  races,  both 
horse  and  foot,  and  of  other  games — was  first  built, 
we  are  told,  by  Tnrquinius  Priscus,  the  fifth  king  of 
Rome,  about  GOO  IJ.C.  It  was  afterwards,  at  ditferent 
times,  niaijnificently  adorned.  Its  site  was  adjoining  to 
Rome,  and  it  was  of  an  oval  or  cirrular  form,  whence 
came  its  name.  It  was  about  3^  furlongs  in  length, 
and  one  furlong  broad.  It  had  rows  of  seats  all  round, 
rising  one  above  another,  where  separate  places  were 
assigned  to  the  different  ranks  of  people.  This  building 
is  supposed  to  have  been  capable  of  containing  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  people. 

At  each  extremity  of  the  Circus  rose  two  columns, 
surmounted  by  images  of  eggs  in  marble,  dedicated  to 
the  tutelar  deities  of  the  games.  Castor  and  Pollux, 
who  were  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  eggs  of  the 
swan  Leda.  This  was  the  boundary,  round  which 
the  chariots  should  turn.  In  the  middle  of  the  Circus, 
for  about  the  whole  length  of  it,  there  was  a  brick 
wall,  about  12  feet  broad  and  4  feet  high.  In  the 
middle  part  of  this  wall  was  erected,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  Ca-sar.  an  obelisk  132  feet  high,  which  had 
been  brought  from  Egypt;  and  at  one  ex^emitv  of  this 
barrier,  a  smaller  one.  The  oval  figures  at  the  top  of 
the  columns  before-mentioned,  were  raised,  or  perhaps 
takeri  down,  in  order  to  denote  how  many  rounds  the 
charioteers  had  completed,  one  for  each  round.  Above 
these  figures  appeared  that  of  a  dolphin,  in  honour  of 
Neptune;  that  being  the  swiftest  of  marine  animals. 
The  egg-columns  at  one  end  of  the  Circus,  therefore, 


served  a.1  a  •t«rting-poit,  and  thos«  at  the  other  end  a* 

a  tiirning-poiit. 

The  1  -'  •  -■ -fj,  the  body  of  the  senate,  the  Tr<fil», 
and  at  ;i  '>d,  the  I'mjierors,  asNittril  mul  pr  >j(li'il 

at  these  u  ir«.     In  the  time  of  ''  ■  '  of 

lionour  was  reserved  for  those  cil .  ■  ed 

glorious  services  to  their  country,  i  n- v  muH'  :i  rrown 
of  gold  and  a  triumphal  dresa.  All  those  who  wero 
to  play  some  part  at  the  gaf  'led  in  the  Capitol, 

traversed  the   Forum,  and   •  •   into  tlic  Circus. 

The   Roman   knights  ■'  march;  I;  >)io 

wrestlers,  divided  into  t  ,j;  next  i.  up 

men,  the  young  pi-opic,  and  the  children.  i  iiiii  came 
(lute  and  harp-players;  then  dancers,  each  clad  in  a 
purple  tunic,  fastened  with  a  brazen  bolt,  from  which 
hung  a  sword;  they  were  also  armed  with  a  short  lance. 
Tiiey  were  preceded  by  a  chief,  who  regulated  the  stcpa 
and  the  dancing.  Next  came  bodies  of  armed  men; 
after  whom  advanced  those  who  were  dressed  like  satyrs, 
in  hairy  skins,  and  mantles  formed  of  flowers.  Their 
heads  were  ornamented  with  horns;  and  they  exhibited 
curious  grimaces,  to  make  the  spectator^"  Iniu.'h.  Then 
came  men  bearing  the  gold  and  sdver  ^  I'crated 

to  the  gods.     At  last,  all  this  pomp  ^  l  by  the 

images  of  the  gods  carried  by  slaves. 

The  magistrate  who  presided  at  the  spectacle  was 
drawn  in  a  car.  lie  was  clad  iu  a  robe  dyed  with 
purple:  he  held  a  sceptre  of  ivory  surmounted  bv  an 
eagle.  Behind  him  was  a  slave,  who  held  above  his 
head  a  crown  of  gold,  and  he  advanced  in  this  equipage 
up  to  the  first  barriers.  Then  all  the  officers  and  com- 
batants took  their  places,  and  the  signal  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  races  was  given  by  the  prefect  of  the 
games,  or  in  later  times  by  the  emperor,  who  threw  a 
napkin  into  the  arena.  The  chariots  having  been  ar- 
ranged by  lot,  and  the  signal  for  starting  being  given, 
the  gates  near  the  starting-place  were  opened;  whence 
flew  out  the  chariots  which  were  to  dispute  the  prize. 
They  were  obliged  to  go  seven  times  round  the  Circus. 
The  grand  art  was  to  turn  round  the  pillars  at  the 
farther  extremity  without  touching  them,  and  without 
losing  any  advantage  over  their  rivals. 

The  racers  were  divided  into  four  parties  dint inguished 
by  their  wearing  dresses  of  four  differert  colours,  sym- 
bolical of  the  four  seasons:  red  for  summer,  white  for 
winter,  preen  for  spring,  blue  for  autumn.  IJut,  after- 
wards, there  were  but  two  distinguishing  colours,  the 
blue  and  green.  Each  spectator  took  the  part  of  one  of 
these  two  divisions,  wore  its  colour,  and  bette<i  largely 
upon  its  success.  Rome,  Constantmople,  and  all  the 
great  cities  of  the  empire,  were  thus  rent  info  two 
factions,  who  often  engaged  in  bloody  combats.  The 
spectators  of  the  games  favoured  one  or  the  other 
colour,  as  humour  or  caprice  inclined  them.  It  was  not 
the  swiftness  of  the  horses,  or  the  art  of  the  drivers, 
which  so  much  attracted  them;  but  it  was  their  dress. 
In  the  reign  of  Justinian  no  less  than  30,000  men  are 
said  to  have  lost  their  lives  at  Constantinople,  in  a 
tumult  raised  by  contentions  among  the  partisans  of  the 
different  colours. 

We  are  told  that  the  Emperor  Domitian  added  two 
colours,  the  gold  and  the  purple.  The  number  of 
chariots  which  ran,  depended  upon  the  number  of 
colours.  The  emperors  adopted  almost  always  the 
green  colour;  and  Nero,  clad  in  this  livery,  disputed 
for  the  prize.  Caligula  wore  this  colour.  He  had 
such  an  inordinate  passion  for  racing,  that  he  dined  ir 
the  stable  with  his  horses.  For  his  favourite  hone  be 
built  a  stable  of  marble,  and  constructed  a  manger  of 
ivory.  He  sent  ceremoniously  to  invite  him  to  dinner, 
andgave  him  gilded  oats.  He  presented  hira  with  a 
golden  cup  of  wine,  after  having  tasted  it  himself;  and 
at  last  he  made  him  a  consul !  The  horses  were  trained 
with  so  much  art,  that  the  skill  of  the  charioteer  was 
almost  superfluous.     Pliny  relates  that  a  chariot  whoM 
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guiiie  had  be«n  throwa  out,  continued  iu  course  mi 
gained  the  prite. 

The  victor  kr--'  •— "^'-^-^lo'l  >>v  tlie  voice  of  a  herald, 
wu  crowned,  a  in  money  of  consi- 

derable v»lue.  i  .uu.:,  .....  ......... I. y  given  to  the  con- 
queror* in  the  fr«nic»,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks; 
and  those  who  had  received  crowns  for  their  bravery 
b  war,  first  wore  them  at  tlie  g^amcs.  The  palm-tree 
was  chosen  for  this  purpose,  because  it  rises  against  a 
weijfht  placed  on  it.  Hence  it  was  put  for  any  token  or 
priie  of  victory,  or  for  Victory  itself.  Sometimes,  the 
palm-crowns  were  adorned  with  ribbons  hanging  down 
from  them. 

After  the  chariot-races,  four  foot-races,  one  from  each 
party,  rushed  forward  into  the  Circus.  They  ran  from 
east  to  west;  and  they  also  went  seven  times  the  round 
of  the  Circus :  sometimes  they  were  stripped  of  all  loose 
coverings;  at  other  times  they  ran  completely  armed. 
Dtten  the  same  competitors  who  had  disputed  for  the 
priie  in  a  chariot,  ran  on  the  ground,  and  disputed  for 
the  priie  of  foot-racing.  They  took  the  names  of  the 
winds,  whose  rapiditv  they  imitated:  Notut,  the  South- 
wind;  lioreat,  the  North-wind,  &c. 

Foot-racing,  together  with  the  exercises  of  leaping, 
boxing,  wrestling,  and  throwing  the  quoit,  went  under 
the  general  name  of  UtiNQUEHTiUM,  or  the  five  kinds 
of  contest. 

The  boxers  exhibited  in  their  turn  a  new  spectacle. 
Their  arms  and  hands  were  surrounded  with  thongs 
of  bull's  skin,  to  which  were  fastened  balls  of  lead,  to 
make  the  blows  fall  with  greater  weight.  These  combats 
were  almost  always  bloody.  The  wrestlers  were  always 
anointed  with  a  glutinous  ointment  to  prevent  firm 
hold,  and  the  prize  belonged  to  him  who  threw  down 
his  adversary. 

The  actors  in  the  Quinquertium  were  previously 
trained  iu  a  place  of  exercise  called  the  Gymnaiium. 
Their  pursuits  constituted  "  gymnastic  exercises,"  that 
is,  exercises  performed  with  no  loose  covering  on  the 
body,  lest  the  limbs  should  be  in  any  wise  impeded.  In 
the  training  of  the  combatants,  they  were  restricted  to  a 
particular  diet. 

There  was  also  a  mock  fight,  called  Ludus  Troja?, 
performed  by  young  noblemen.  The  origin  of  this  was 
referred  back  to  the  Trojans,  the  original  ancestors 
of  the  Romans.  This  was  usually  celebrated  at  stated 
times  by  the  emperors;  it  having  been  revived  by 
Julius  Cesar. 

Annther  sort  of  sport  celebrated  in  the  Circus,  was 
t'      '  .,  or  bunting.     Wild  beasts  were  set  to  fight 

w  iriother,  or  with  men,  who  were  forced  to  it 

by  way  of  punishment,  as  was  the  case  with  the  primitive 
Christians.  Some,  however,  fought  voluntarily,  either 
from  a  natural  ferocity  of  disposition,  or  induced  by  hire. 
An  incredible  number  of  animals  was  brought  from  all 
quarters,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people,  at  an 
immense  exp<-nse.  Pompey  is  said  to  have  exhibited, 
upon  one  ik  ronion,  when  he  wished  to  please  the  people, 
five  hundred  Uons  and  eighteen  elephants,  whicii  were 
all  dixpatched  in  five  d.iys. 

la  tiie  time  of  tlic  Kmperor  Probus,  about  280  A.D.. 
the  soldiers  tore  up  whole  trees,  and  transplanted 
tV'  —  '-  '<  the  Circus,  which  was  thus  changed  into  a 
Here  they  let  loose  a  thousand  ostriches,  a 
ii  .  .ild  boars,  ibexes,  and  giraffes,  and  permitted 
ti.'  ^icc  to  rtish  in  upon  their  prey.     The  deserts 

of  Asia  and  Africa  were  thiit  searched  for  objects  new 
and  Doustroos,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  and  the  MSfiti- 
IUJ7  lust  of  the  comtDooalty  of  Rome. 

Tb«  trace*  of  thia  pastime  still  exist  amonf  na  in  the 
shape  of  bull-baiting,  tudgcr-hunti!  '.he: 

but  we  trust  that,  by  the  growth   .  'ling, 

and  a  sense  of  moral  rectitude  inBu.  nion, 

all  ihcM  vektigcs  of  barbaroua  an<:  .o  fast 

'fwgiag  to  utter  estincttoo. 


There  were  also  represented  horse  and  foot-battles, 
encampments,  and  sieges.  The  contests  were  oftentimes 
waged  on  elephants  loaded  with  towers,  which  were  filled 
with  combatants.  The  theatre  was  also  metamorphosed 
into  an  immense  tea,  furnished  with  monsters,  whereon 
two  fleets  filled  with  combatimts,  who  were  taken  from 
criminals  condemned  to  die,  engaged  in  a  real  battle. 
The  signal  was  given  by  a  silver  Triton,  who  came  out 
of  the  waves,  and  sounded  the  charge.  Heliogabalus 
carried  his  extravagance  so  far,  as  to  fill  the  Circus  with 
wine.  Two  fleets  fought  upon  this  novel  kind  of  sea. 
There  was  exhibited  also  in  the  amphitheatre,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  fable  of  Orpheus.  A  forest  stocked 
with  a  vast  number  of  birds  and  wild  beasts,  and  drawn 
along  by  invisible  machinery,  <i<lvaueed  to  the  sound  of 
musical  instruments.  Unfortunately  a  plank  broke,  and 
tlie  false  Orpheus  fell  into  the  midst  of  the  beasts,  and 
was  devoured  by  a  bear.  They  would  train  eagles  to 
carry  children  in  the  air,  in  order  thus  to  represent  the 
taking  up  of  Ganymede  by  Jupiter. 

The  sea-fights  were  not  confined  to  the  Circus. 
Augustus  Cajsar  dug  a  lake  near  the  Tiber  for  that 
purpose,  and  Domitian  built  a  naval  theatre. 

In  another  article  will  be  noticed  the  sad  and  detest- 
able amusement  afl'orded  to  the  Roman  people  by  the 
combats  of  the  Gladiators. 


1  I.OHKKS. 


Fair  flowers!  a  lovely  sisterhood. 

Whose  forms  in  summer  hours 
Bloom  beautiful  as  rainbow  liues, 
Nurst  by  hrinlit  suns,  and  gentle  dews. 

And  sweet  refreshing  showers. 

O'er  ye  the  bee  on  busy  wing, 

Wheels  many  an  airy  flight; 
Culls  (jladsoniely  from  rosy  cells, 
And  flits  away  to  distant  dells, 

Willi  huniinings  of  deligliL 

Ye  brightest  bloom  when  all  is  fidr, 

When  whispering  zephyrs  play  ; 
When  freshest  green  hangs  o'er  the  bower, 
And  woods  and  streaiiu  around  us  pour 

A  tido  of  melody. 

I  linger  o'er  your  fading  bloomi, 

Where  varied  sweetness  hung, 
'NeatU  Autumn  skies,— where  nature  iadea, 
And  when  in  solitary  glades, 

Your  humbler  beauties  sprung. 

Emblems  of  man's  mortality ! 

(By  Highest  Wisdom  deemed,) 
When  fairrat  things  of  earth  are  gone, 
Sli.ill  Amiiranthine  flowers  adorn 

'I'ho  brows  of  Heaven's  Kcdeeraed  I — M.  M. 


Thb  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance ;  fortitude  that  of 
adversity. 


Wjio  that  baa  trod  the  long  echoiitg  aisles  of  some  Goihio 
minster,  and  listened  to  the  swell  of  the  oi-gan  notes,  wliilo 
the  stained  light,  through  whicli  the  suusliinc  of  centuries 
hail  jwured  upon  fluted  pillar  and  fretted  roof,  fell  on  tlio 
well-worn  pavement  at  his  feet,  but  has  felt,  more  truly 
than  any  words  could  tell,  that  grandeur  and  beauty  are 
eternal  truths,  arc  a  few  faint  notes  of  that  voice  of  God 
which  whispers  in  his  own  souH  And  who  that  has  wit- 
nesecd  a  j.ublic  festival,  a  coronation,  or  a  universal  rejoi- 
cing, but  lias  felt  his  heart  ghid  with  loyiUty  towards  the 
mere  human  object  of  '■•■'  '■■'  'I'l'l  h.m  owned  in  liiniiclf 
tliat  earthly  sl»w8  of  ■  '•   honour,  though  they  Ito 

but  shadows,  arc  might  ,  1   ^inoe  they  actunlly  stir 

up  the  burning  thoiigliH  th  mt  to  awaken,  are 


neither  a  vain  nor  uiifiermili 


;  but  arc  divinely 


intended  to  form  a  part  of  our  liuiiiiin  stale  on  earth,  i 
are  ty|K>ji  of  fecUnga  whicli  will  not  perish  herol— IVw 
mthtmt  Pr^udie$. 


jMCa  W.  FAaaas,  FosutasB,  Wist  Stbajid,  Ixmoov. 


Sctttirtraii  fm  MtiU^^im^ 


N?   758. 
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iimition  OF 


n. 

Fust  by,  sn  pM.  bnt  noWr  fabric  xtariils. 


'  tmml« 


viMir  view 
r.»ce. 

Td 


Alhl  ttJd  *  lusU«  U>  Um  scbuvl  WUjir. 

Ontlltmati'i  Ua^atint,  1789. 

Having  noticed  in  a  former  article  the  early  hi8tor\' 
of  Westminster  School,  it  remaina  to  describe  thl- 
buililintr-5  now  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  this  ancient 
e"  '  '■  with  some  of  the  regulations  laid  down 

for  .  -t  of  the  inmates. 

i  ''>-'  CoIUge  Hall,  which  serves  as  a  refectory  for  the 

King's    Scholars,   was   originally   an    apartment  in    the 

.house    of  the    Abbot,   and    was   devoted   to   the   same 

purpose  as  at  present.    From  tlie  archiTea  of  the  church 

Vol.  XXIV. 


it  .,,>|',.i..>  that  Nicholas  Litiington,  who  succeeded 
I<angham  in  the  abbacv,  on  the  elevation  of  the  latter 
to  the  sec  of  Ely  in  1362,  built  this  hall,  the  Jerusalem 
chamber,  part  of  the  ,\bbot's  house,  now  the  Deanery ; 
the  bailiff's,  the  cellarer's,  the  infirmarer's,  and  the 
sacrist's  houses;  the  malt-house,  afterwards  used  as  a 
dormitory  for  the  King's  Scholars,  and  the  adjoining 
lower,  which  was  once  4he  apartment  of  the  second 
master;  the  wall  of  the  infirmary  garden,  and  a  water- 
mill,  whose  dam  has  been  filled  up.  The  site  of  the  old 
wall  w,i.s  on  the  south  side  of  the  cloister,  the  north  wall 
of  which  is  still  remaining.  The  length  of  the  ancient 
refectory  ap)>ear3  to  have  been  that  of  the  cloister. 

The  School-room  is  a  spacious  apartment  ranging 
behind  the  lower  end  of  the  eastern  cloister,  and  above 
some  of  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  Abbey.  The 
writer  of  the  lines  at  the  hoaii  of  this  nolir  .Mrs 

to  have  been  a  pupil  at  Westminster  in  ti  'n* 

mastership  of  Dr.  Freind,  goes  on  to  describe  the  differ- 
ent classes  in  the  school  as  follows: — 

lUn^  into  seven,  distinct  the  cUs<ie»  lie. 


Wliic- 

> 
Pesiu 

Ti; 

Ilcr 


1  lustra  ne. 
and  leaat  appears, 

.iml  tonilor  ><'.-»r«; 


7oS 
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II. 


>.)ur  night: 
iilipcar, 


ill  puraues 
.  ly  p»'iiu'd,  morf  nolile  views: 
;  iirrp  youth  ia  Uugbt  to  vpeak 
lu  dill«'n?nt  «rcoiits  of  the  hoamer  (trc«k. 

Kifth :  thi*o  U'tlor  skill'd  and  deopor  read  in  Greek, 
tYom  ^■al^o^l»  books  con  vnrious  beauti<«  swk. 

Tlif  sixth,  in  every  lt-«rned  rlasnic  Kkill'd, 
With  nobler  thiniglit!i  and  brighter  notioiiH  lill'd, 
From  day  to  dny  with  learned  youth  supplies 
And  hououm  Njlh  the  Universities, 

N<'ar  these  the  Shell'$'  high  concave  walls  apiiear, 
Where  Krcind  in  state  sits  pleasingly  severe: 
Ilim  as  our  ruler  and  our  king  we  own  ; 
His  rod  his  sceptre,  and  his  chair  his  throne. 

Elastward  of  the  passage  leading  to  the  school,  there 
is  a  long  ancient  builtiing,  having  the  basement  storr 
roofed  with  semicircular  groined  arches,  rising  from 
pillars  with  handsome  capitals.  At  the  north  end  the 
regalia  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  kept.  At  the  east 
is  a  complete  alt.ir-table,  erroneously  called  the  tomb  of 
Ilugoliii.     The  upper  story  is  used  as  the  School-room. 

The  Dormitory  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  building 
erected  for  the  scholars  on  the  foundation,  at  the  time 
when  the  celebrated  Bishop  .Vtterbury  was  dean  of 
Westminster.  A  thousand  pounds  had  been  left  for  this 
purpose  by  Sir  Edward  Ilannes,  one  of  the  physicians  in 
ordinarv  to  Queen  Anne,  who  had  received  his  education 
at  this  school.  But  this  legacy  was  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  estimated  expense,  and  the  Domitory,  in  consequence, 
remained  unexecuted  until  Atterbury  revived  the  pro- 
ject, and  procured  a  memorial  to  be  presented  by  the 
Chapter  to  (ieorpe  the  First,  running  thus  :  "  The  Bishop 
of  Kochester,  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  the  Chapter  of  that 
church,  liumhly  rcprcs«'nt  to  your  Majesty,  tiiat  ^uccn 
Eli2.ilK.-th,  of  glorious  memory,  founded  the  college  of  West- 
minster, which  has  in  all  times  since  been  highly  favoured 
by  your  Majesty's  royal  ancestors,  and  has  bred  up  great 
numbers  of  men,  usefiil  lx>th  in  church  and  state ;  among 
whom  arc  several  who  have  the  honour  to  serve  your  Majesty 
in  high  stations :  That  the  domitory  of  the  said  college  is  in 
so  ruinous  a  condition,  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  forthwith 
rebuilt,  the  expenses  of  which  building  (besides  other 
charges  that  may  thereby  be  occasioned)  will,  according  to 
tlic  plan  now  humbly  presented  to  your  Majesty,  amount  to 
upwards  of  6000/.  As  a  foundation  for  raising  this  sum,  a 
legacy  has  heen  left  by  one  who  was  a  meintwr  of  this  col- 
lege; and  there  is  grnid  reason  to  believe  that  divers  persons 
of  riiiilii  V.  who  owe  their  education  to  this  place,  may  be 
■  favour  this  design,  if  they  shall  be  incited  by 
\  .   ■-ly's  royal  example.    The  said  Bishop  and  Chapter 

theiirfore  humbly  hope  that  your  Majesty  will,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  leammg,  be  I>lea8ed  to  bestow  your  royal 
bounty  on  this  occasion,  in  such  measure  as  to  your  J^tajesty's 
high  wisdom  shall  seem  proper." 

'Die  monarch  was  pleaded  to  respond  to  this  memorial 
by  the  gift  of  10(X)/.  towards  the  desired  object;  the 
Prince  of  Wales  gave  500/. ;  the  parliament  voted  1 200/., 
and  William  Maurice,  Esq..  gave  500/.  The  new  build- 
ing was  at  length  commenced,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
college  c!»rder«,  frnm  the  design  of  Lord  Burlington, 
who  :  '   -ided  the  works.     It  is  in  a  por- 

tion <i  i  lip  as  a  theatre,  that  the  Latin 

plays  arc  anmi  !  by  the  King's  Scholars. 

The  former  t;  ,  ry,  contrived  under  Gar- 

rick's  din'ctions.  was  the  gilt  of  a  master  of  the  school, 
Markham,  archbi«hop  of  York.  The  present  scenery- 
was  the  gift  of  the  highly  respected  Dean  of  Wcst- 
niiniter,  Dr.  Vincent.  The  Westminst«r  plays*  have 
attrarted  a  nurol>er  of  distinguished  persons  as  auditors. 
The  pit  is  set  apart  for  "Old  Westminsters,"  who  con- 
tribute lil»erally  to  the  collection  which  is  made  at  the 
cloM!  of  the  performance.  On  some  occasions  nearly 
200/.  have  been  lhu<  collected,  and  after  all  expenses 
•re  paid,  the  remainder  is  divided   among   iho    Senior 

•  AcUMwcalM 


King's  Scholars,  who  hivo  taken  jmrt  in  the  perfonn- 
ance. 

The  number  of  boys  at  Westminster  has  m  past  years 
ordinarily  varied  from  three  hundred,  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty,  of  whom  rather  more  than  two-thinls  were  in 
the  upper  school.  This  division  contains  four  out  of  the 
eight  forms  into  which  the  school  is  divided,  namely,  the 
sixth,  the  fhr//,  the  fifth,  and  the  fourth.  The  under 
school  has  also  four  forms ;  the  third,  the  second,  the 
first,  and  a  small  class  called  the  pelli/.  Each  of  the 
forms  is  again  subdivided  into  an  upper  and  an  under 
part,  the  period  requisite  for  passing  through  each  part 
being  half  a  year.  This  time  may,  however,  be  shortened 
or  prolonged  according  to  the  master's  pleasure. 

A  considerable  number  of  hours  in  the  week  are  passed 
in  school ;  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  are 
whole  school  days :  the  other  three  week-days  are  half- 
holidays.  School-hours  begin  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
winter,  and  seven  in  the  summer,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  an  hour  for  breakfast,  continue  till  twelve.  The 
school  ojiens  again  at  two,  and  closes  for  the  day  at  five. 
But  the  pupils  are  not  occupied  the  whole  time  of  their 
remaining  in  school,  with  repeating  and  construing  les- 
sons already  learned :  they  also  prepare  their  lessons  for 
the  next  day,  and  themes  and  versions  may  be  done  in 
school.  In  construing  the  appointed  lessons,  places  are 
taken  in  all  parts  of  the  school  beneath  the  sixth  form, 
and  emulation  is  purposely  excited  among  the  scholars. 

Whole  holidays  are  given  at  Westminster  on  Saints' 
days,  and  some  few  other  occasions,  when  all  the  boys 
attend  morning  service  in  Westminster  Abbey.  They 
are  not  required  to  attend  service  a  second  time  in  the 
day,  but  the  substitute  for  so  doing  is  curious.  All  the 
boys,  of  whatever  age  and  habits,  and  whatever  may  bo 
the  state  of  the  weather,  are  locked  up,  the  town  boys  in 
their  boarding-hoftses,  the  King's  Scholars  in  their  dor- 
mitory, from  the  hour  of  two  till  five.  This  is  designed 
to  keep  them  from  going  too  far  out  of  bounds*.  When 
released,  they  go  out  till  six  o'clock  in  winter,  and  half- 
past  eight  in  summer.  The  games  and  sports  of  the 
scholars  are  reported  to  be  somewhat  of  a  pugnacious 
character.  Not  many  years  ago,  there  was  a  regularly 
established,  and  well-worn  fighting-ground,  in  which 
quarrels  were  settled.  An  old  custom  on  Shrove  Tues- 
day is  worth  mentioning,  though  we  have  no  account  of 
its  origin.  On  that  day  the  under  clerk  of  the  college, 
preceded  by  the  beadle  and  other  officers,  advances  in 
due  form,  and  throws  a  large  pancake  over  the  bar  that 
divides  the  upper  from  the  lower  schools.  Brand  men- 
tions a  similar  custom  at  Eton. 

The  course  of  study  at  Westminster,  as  at  most  other 
public  schools,  consists  chiefly  of  the  principal  Latin 
poets,  portions  of  the  chief  Latin  prose  writers,  and  or 
the  Greek  poets.  The  books  employed  in  the  higher 
classes  arc  Virgil,  Horace,  Terence,  Cicero's  Orations, 
or  the  first  Decad  of  Livy,  Homer,  and  some  of  the 
(ireek  tragedies,  particularly  the  four  plsys  of  Euri- 
pides, published  by  Professor  Porson.  For  the  sixth 
form  must  be  added  the  first  three  books  of  Euclid,  the 
work  of  Grolius,  and  collections  of  speeches  from  the 
Latin  and  Greek  historians.  All  the  boys  in  the  upper 
school  arc  required  to  make,  every  week,  twenty  Latin 
hexameter  verses  on  some  sacred  subject,  called  the 
Bible  exercise,  with  a  theme  or  short  prose  essay,  on 
some  moral  subject,  alternately  in  English  and  Latin. 
Arithmetic,  algebra,  modem  languages,  and  modern 
history  do  not  enter  into  the  course  of  instruction  at 
Westminster;  bu^ there  are  masters  to  give  lessons  on 


*  By  i1m>  atrirl  lr(l#r  ol  Uui  •Utuin,  tho  Kiiik'-  " 
\m  al  ftomo  partintUr  pl«r«  catl^d  ttalton,—r'it)i' 
rlflMir*  in  l>«att't  Yftrd,  m  lh«  rrirkeuground, '  t 

It  of  ttw  d«T.      Tbrrfl  «rr  tlirfe  iih 


'rril  to 

'■   Pti- 

'!).   Iinll, 

M|i|pii4iiu-U  fnun 

Uw  wolor  bojri,  who  arit  rrannnubl«  for  tbii  «itcniJan(.r,  anil  tniunJ  tn 
pief  Me  Ho*  order  and  diM*iplinp.  These  Btationt  are  utill  enfitrced  upon 
the  lower  lialfof  the  K)nf('4  Srholan  with  cofttidvnible  ttrietneM.  Th« 
upper  baU  »  bj  ciuton  ticiuod. 
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the»e  subject!  to  those  who  de»ire  them.  The  repeti- 
tion of  the  Catechism,  of  which  an  explanation  is  (jivi-n, 
and  the  turning  of  the  I'lalms  and  (jo»|)els  into  Latin, 
form  a  portion  of  the  religious  in-itruction  of  the  junior 
classes;  the  Hiblc  exercise,  Greek  Testament,  and  (>ro- 
tius,  that  of  the  seniors.  PrayorH  arc  read  in  college 
and  at  the  boarding-houses.  On  Saturday  in  Term, 
Iciiures  are  read  to  the  King's  SchoUrs  by  a  I'rc- 
lieiidarv. 

Libraries  are  attached  to  each  house,  and  to  coUrge. 
A  new  hoy  pays  one  guinea,  and  every  one  3i.  G</. 
half-yearly  to  ttie  support  of  them.  There  is  also  a 
small  school  library,  containing  old  editions  of  the 
classics. 

The  rewards  at  this  school  consist  in  the  distribution 
of  prizes,  in  the  obtaining  a  higher  place  in  the  form 
in  all  forms  below  the  two  highcjit,  and  in  the  selection 
of  an  exercito  for  its  merit  by  the  master.  The  prin- 
cipal punishments  are  impositions  and  flogging. 

The  very  objectionable  practice  of  faf!ging  formerly 
maintained  at  Westminster,  has,  we  are  happy  to  state, 
been  lately  considerably  alleviated.  "The  system  never 
was  supported,  or  even  recognised,  by  the  masters,  and 
is  now  more  discountenanced  than  formerly.  The  most 
satisfactory  information  which  can  be  given  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  which  alone  will  be  a  practical  answer  to 
objections  of  parents  and  friends,  seems  to  be  this,  that 
there  is  at  present  the  best  possible  security  provided 
against  this  abuse,  in  the  regulations  by  which  all  those 
menial  otfices,  which  once  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  lower 
boys,  are  now  performed  by  servants;  and  that  if 
fagging  does  exist  at  all,  it  must  be  confined  to  a  very 
few,  and  by  them  little  or  nothing  remains  to  be  done, 
except  errands  to  the  school-bookseller,  and  such  trifling 
services  as  secure  patroiuige  to  a  little  boy,  without  in 
any  degree  subjecting  him  to  hardship  or  ill  treatment." 


DofBTLRss  that  religion  was  from  heaven  which  makes  of 
hoiH!  a  virtue. — CuATtutiBiUANii. 

PencEPTiox  of  distress  in  others  is  a  natuml  excitement, 
passively  to  pity,  and  iictively  to  relieve  it :  but  let  a  man 
set  himself  to  attend  to,  ini{uire  out,  and  relieve  distressed 
persons,  and  he  caimot  but  grow  less  and  less  sensibly 
aflFceted  with  the  VArious  miseries  of  life  with  wliich  he 
must  become  acquainted ;  when  yet  at  the  same  time, 
benevolence,  considered  not  as  a  passion,  but  as  a  practical 
principle  of  action,  will  strenjjtheu  ;  and  whilst  be  passively 
conipiiss'iDnates  the  distressetl  less,  he  will  acquire  a  greater 
aptituiio  actively  to  assist  and  befriend  them, — AucuBisuop 
1'Ei.y. 


Bjitituilo  ; 

WUATEI. 


BK  HU.MBLE. 

TiiuMPU  not,  frail  man  ;  thou  art 

Too  weak  a  thin<;  to  boost ; 
Tlinu  hast  a  sad  and  foolish  heart; 
Misdeeds  arc  all  thou  dost. 
Thou  scom'st  most  ))roud  of  thine  oftence; 
Thou  siun'st  e'eu  where  thou  wnut'st  pretence. 

Triumph  not,  though  nothing  warna 

Of  vigour  waning  fast; 
Itenicnibor  roses  fade,  but  thorns 
Survive  the  wintry  blust. 
A  pleasant  mom,  a  sultry  noon, 
Foretells  the  tempest  rising  soon. 

Triumph  not,  though  fortune  sends 

The  riches  of  Iho  mine ; 
If  then  thou  countest  many  friends. 
It  is  good  luck  of  thine  ; 
But  triumpli  not ;  that  gold  may  go; 
And  friends  will  fly  in  hour  of  woe. 

But  trium|>1i,  if  thy  soul  feels  timi 

In  faith,  and  leans  on  liod; 
If  woe  bids  tlourish  love's  warm  genu. 
And  thuu  canst  kiss  the  rod ; 
Tlien  tiiunipli.  man  ;  for  this  alono 
Is  cause  for  an  exulting  tone  Jokes. 


"THE  LOST  FARM." 

Tb««-  a,.™  •hoc* — 

Tlir  •  f'lM   <i\*   ••'••I 

Th»  lirM,  Ut«  l«>l»l.  UiP  niKi.r,  are  MirCftCf^l  t"  r 

H«  MM*  lb*  tawipi*!!!  tuin— (Una*  aKlivi 
Al«»'  i>o  •Mlrrii  K*'*.  *''''  ••'"■■  "*  '"'*■ 

11.1 

IlliliK      «..•......•[.>     • - 

Autl  dw  oaem  tutiU  tM»  an  fcttll*  ttaldi  bo  man. 

Whilst  "old  ocean"  is,  on  some  of  the  shores  of  our 
"  sea-girt  isle,"  undermining  our  foundations,  and  preci- 
pitating acres  of  land  into  the  sea;  iu  other  places,  the 
land  is  encroaching  upon  the  waters;  and,  whether  aided 
or  not  by  man,  is  occupying  the  place  where  the  ic«  onc« 
rolled  its  foaming  billows. 

The  former  operations  may  be  traced  on  the  high 
coasts  of  Yorkshire,  where  the  dashing  of  the  waters 
against  the  shore  gradually  wears  away  the  yielding 
material ;  and  the  ground  being  undermined,  the  super- 
incumbent mass,  in  smaller  or  greater  quantities,  is  ulti- 
mately precipitated  into  the  sea. 

On  the  flat  beaches  of  Lincolnshire,  on  the  contrary, 
large  tracts  of  land  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by 
human  industry  and  ingenuity ;  and  houses  now  occupy 
the  sites  which  were  once  the  dwelling-places  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  deep. 

If  we  turn  to  the  western  side  of  our  island,  we  shall 
find  that  the  flat  sandy  coast  of  some  parts  of  Lanca- 
shire bears  indications  of  having  been  once  covered  by 
the  sea,  which,  from  some  cause  or  other,  has  receded 
from  its  former  limits.  In  Morecambe  Bay,  a  little 
north  of  Lancaster,  both  proceeses  are  going  on  within 
a  very  short  distance.  On  the  opposite  side  uf  the  bay, 
a  little  south  of  Ulverston,  if  we  may  credit  tradition,  tlie 
sea  has  made  great  inroads :  "  for  great  part  of  the 
parish  of  Aldingham  has  been  swept  away  within  these 
few  centuries.  There  is  a  tradition  in  Turness,  that  the 
church  of  Aldingham  stood  iu  the  centre  of  the  parish  : 
at  present  it  is  within  reach  of  a  high  tide."  Two  vil- 
lages, "  which  the  first  Sir  Michael  de  Fleming  exchanged 
with  the  monks  for  Hard-sea,  are  only  known  in  record." 
The  soil  here  is  a  pliable  loam,  which  readily  yields  to 
the  action  of  the  waves. 

Passing  south  of  the  Kibble,  wc  come  to  the  now 
considerable  bathing-place,  called  Southport,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  that  river  or  estuary,  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  Liverpool,  and  nine  north-west  of  Ormskirk, 
in  the  parish  of  North  Meols  •  (pronounced  Mails). 
"Prior  to  1792,  the  site  of  this  improving  village  was 
a  dreary  sank-bank,  at  the  lower  end  of  a  bay  seventeen 
fathoms  deep,  which  is  now  choked  up  with  sand."  In 
1809,  the  number  of  houses  was  thirty-eight;  in  1842, 
the  number  was  upwards  of  a  thousand  :  and  during  the 
summer  season  it  is  crowded  with  visitors. 

The  shore  is  exceedingly  flat.  At  low  water  the  sea 
recedes  several  miles ;  and  during  neap-tides,  it  is  hardly 
visible  even  at  high  wafer. 

On  approaching  from  Ormskirk,  we  pass  through  a 
couple  of  miles  of  peat-moss,  which,  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  Southport,  is  covered  some  depth  with  sand. 

"  The  lost  farm"  is  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  very 
few  attractions  within  reach  of  the  visitors  of  this  so- 
called  "Montpelier  of  the  coast  of  South  I«incajhire.' 
It  is  situated  two  miles  and  a  half  south  of  the  town, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland.  It  is  lost  and 
desolate  enough ;  but  not,  on  this  ac  an  object 

of  interest  to  the  curious  or  the  coni' 

This  now   barren   spot    is  separated  lr«ui   ' 
the  range  of  low  sand-hills  that  run  nlo-p  t 
the  coast.     It  may,  therefore,  be  r. 
the  breezes  from  the  Atlantic,  or  r..  .       , 

•  "  Fmn  lh«  Twilonic  »or<l  .V//c  (iriiis.  hit  ilrrirrd  tbr  SL<r«  trnas 

M<1!.  iliol.  mi.!  m<r  Mr,U.  «liirh  linn-  .».i-  > — >■  i.  .,r,i,>.v  .  .„,.1,-,T»<I 
to  il,4i^nnl.'  ilii.  i..i.-ii.  1"  ..  ii-.^jiMii, .  »birb 

it  roiii«ii»   — 11ai>».>  >  Uini'i  h/  L^i:    ■ 
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c:h»nncl,  wo«t.l  b^  Hkoly  to  drive  a  porlibn  of  the  sand 


from  the  l; 
is  so.  'I'll' 
brt'eie,  an 
An  oast  « 
le«5  |K)wi'rfui 


onco  cultivali'd  lilth-  valley.     It 

in  the  nir,  is  carried  inland  on  the 

;  a  shower  of  desolation. 

ii  ;  but,  les»  fre<nii'iit  and 

I  1  p;ilc,<,  i;  ;  the 

and  the  !■  ';'•  the  san.  .   y  ac- 

n  depth,  and  the  eultivated  funu  U'conies  a 

I i  dreary  waste.     Year  after  year  has  addi-d  to 

the^^>  accumulations,  lUiUl  the  8«nd  U  bccoinc  several 
feet  in  depth. 

It  is  •  striking  illustration  of  the  uncertainty  of  ter- 
restrial tenure.  To  be  sure,  this  silent  and  {gradual 
accumulation  of  sand  is  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
fearful  sand-storms  of  the  desert,  where  mountains  of 
>  »:;4.  literally  flying  ou  the  wings  of  the  wind,  prostrate 
whole  caravans  to  the  earth,  and  involve  man  and  beast 
in  one  common  ruin :  "  The  Lord  shall  make  the  rain 
..•"   '  dcr  and  dust:  from  heaven  shall  it  come 

,  until  thou  be  destroyed."  But  these 
niiuialurc  storms  are  not  less  destructive  of  vepctable 
life,  or  at  least  of  agriculture,  than  are  the  whirlwinds 
of  the  desert  destructive  of  animal  life. 

When  we  visited  this  solitude,  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  vfars  ago,  part  of  a  buildin<»'  was  still  to  be  scon, 
which  was  filled  with  sand  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
feet ;  and  we  understood  that  many  acres  of  land  had 
been  "inundated"  to  this  depth  within  a  few  years. 
We  saw  two  or  three  small  trees,  and  a  few  remaining 
bushes  of  hawthorn,  which  had  once  formed  part  of  a 
t't-nce.  And  even  these  were  in  unisju  with  tlio  sur- 
rounding scene.  T'hiv  Wo  jnu-d  not:  there  was  none  of 
the  "  Mav's"  d 

To  wn^i    -  ua  llio  desert  air. 

The  recollection  of  tins  scene  brings  vividly  before 
our  view  that  beautiful  sentence,  which  has  ever  clung 
to  our  memory,  since  we  first  saw  it  in  one  of  our 
school-day  reading  books  :  "  If  the  spring  puts  forth  no 
blossom,  in  summer  there  will  be  no  beauty,  and  in' 
an'iiran  no  fruit;  so,  if  youth  be  trifled  away  without 
inijirovement,  manhood  will  probably  be  contemptible, 
ana  old  age  miserable." 

To  prevent  the  further  progress  of  the  sand,  two 
fields,  formerly  the  richest  land  in  the  neighbourhood, 
had  been  sown  with  a  sort  of  rushy  grass  called  slat; 
which  grows  plentifully  on  the  margin  of  the  shore. 
This  plant,  "  the  star  or  sea-reed,  the  roots  of  which 
penetrate  deep  into  the  sand,  and  ofl'er  a  fixed  point 
round  which  it  may  collect,"  is  considered  so  valuable  a 
barrier  a'j  ■■  sandy  inundations,  that  in  the  reign 

of  Queen    i  an   Act  of  I'arliaroent  was  passed 

making  it  penal  lo  destroy  this  useful  plant ;  and  at 
various  times,  motives  have  been  held  out  for  its  culti- 
vation. 

At  low  water  thorn  is  a  pleasant  ride  on  the  shore  to 
Liverpool,  tun  1  a  short  distance  to  cross  the 

Alt,  a  small  st'  t  runs  into  the  sea  a  little  south 

of  Formby  Point.  'I'hcre  is  not,  at  least  there  was  not, 
mach  of  |H»cnllar  interest  to  the  traveller;  but  he  must 
be  of  a  very  dull  imagination,  or  of  a  very  grovelling 
mind,  who  can  take  a  first  ride  along  the  sea-shore, 
whatever  the  shore  may  be,  and  find  no  amusement,  and 
pick  op  no  instnictioD. 


*    rii 


W«  iboaU  learn  to  be  just  to  indiWdnals.  Who  can  «ay. 
In  inch  circuiii»(«nr<-«.  I  should  hare  done  otherwise! 
^'  y  what  slow  gndations,  often  by 

'•  ivnces,  we  are  led  antny  ;  wii 

^^"•'-  "'    '  !'   '•  '  -ii  a^^ony,  how  many  cffortii 

U)  <w.i.  ,  .  I,  ,  .■.  ;'inn«,  how  many  ►i;;hii,  how 

'  for  a  nKiment,  would 
rtiinnf«'ly  Ihcw  thiuf^K 
•"•'■■=  ".  11  ;  an<l 

It  11-  r.v.   r..  .  notaa 
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THE  OLD  CONDUITS  OF  LONDON. 
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LllOB'l    COMDOIT,   is    KEBHILT    IN    1667.    ,  <.v    By 

(IB   CURISTOrUEB    WBK> 

Pure  water  being  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the 
means  for  obtaining  an  abundant  supply  have  in  all 
ages  been  an  object  of  great  solicitude.  \\'e  learn  from 
the  earliest  records,  that  wherever  any  advances  had 
boon  made  in  civilization,  wells  were  dug  and  fountains 
formed.  The  contrivances  mentioned  by  ancient  writer* 
arc  still  the  subject  of  comment  by  modern  travellers, 
especially  in  those  countries  where  even  a  scanty  supply 
of  water  is  often  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
migratory  pastoral  tribes,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  the 
residents  in  towns  and  villages.  In  the  sacred  records, 
the  wells  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  are  mentioned,  with 
the  contentions  which  they  occasioned.  (Gen.  xxvi.) 
The  well  of  Jacob  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  con- 
versation of  our  Lord  with  the  woman  of  fijamaria. 
(John  xiv.) 

The  supply  of  water  to  the  population  of  a  large 
city,  requires  much  scientific  knowledge  and  skill.  A 
notice  of  the  different  schemes  adopted  at  various  times, 
will  serve  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
other  respects.  We  bare  already  noticed  the  intro- 
duction of  pavements  Into  public  streets*;  and  some  of 
the  methods  of  lighting  our  cities  and  townsf  ;  and  on 
the  present  occasion,  the  reader  may  find  some  amuse- 
ment in  the  inquiry  as  to  the  supply  of  water  in  Lon- 
don, previous  to  the  construction  of  watt^r-works  at 
London  Bridge  and  the  New  Hivcr.  In  tliis  and 
another  article  on  (jjie  same  subject,  our  information  it 
chiefly  derived  from  an  amusing  and  instructive  work 
by  Mr.  .Matthews,  entitled  Hydraulia. 

In  a  description  of  London,  written  by  I'itz-Stephens 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  author  states, 
that  "Hound  the  city  again,  and  towards  the  norU>> 

,  •  8m  Hlmr^ay  UfMtin,,  Vol.  XIII..  p.  110. 
i  gw  fclwJf  MtoBim,  YoL  XIII.,  p.  14a 
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arise  certain  excellent  spriiis*  at  a  nnall  distance,  whose 
wutors  aro   swi-et,   itiliil>ri.>u»,   clenr,    mul  'whose   ruiiiu'ls 
murmur   o'er  the  sliiuiiiB  stones!'     Amo"!;  tli"««,   Uuly- 
wfU,   CU'rkciiwfll,   aiul   St.  CIciiieiit's 
teemed  the  iiiinei|iiil,  iw  l"iinir  much   tli 

"  ..lui-s  from  till  ■       ud  yoiiiii  in.ii,  U.I- r,n, 


commonalty  to  lay  down  a  leaden  pip*  of  nix   inch«« 
bore,  from  six  fountains  or  wells  r  I 

n^  t(ii<  ti-iefiil  work   wsi  e^iifn-iivc,  t 


iru  disposed  to  take  an 


both  by  sclioli 

when  ill  iv  Suinuior's  evc 

Biriiig."  .      u        •         r 

III  Stow't  AVrwy  of  London,  written  in  the  reign  ot 
Queen  Kli/.abelh.  liie  following  notices  occur: — 

Ancieiitiv,  until  the  Conc(ueror's  time,  and  for  two  hun- 
dred yeiires  after,  the  Citie  of  London  was  watered,  Owside 
the  famous  river  of  the  Tliamet  on  the  south  purt,)  with 
the  river  of  JKWj",  i-  "  "  ■■'  then  called,  on  the  west; 
with   water  called   i:  .  running  through  the  midst 

of  the  citie  into  tl.  Thames,  serving   the   heart 

thereof;  and  with  a  fourlli  water  or  l)ooriie,  whieh  run 
within  the  citio  through  Liugbourne  Ward,  watering  that 
part  in  the  cast.  In  the  west  was  also  another  great  water 
calleil  Oldbome. 

Then  were  there  throe  principal  fountaincs  or  wels  in 
tlio  other  suburbs:  to  wit,  Jfolj/iclt,  Clement' t  Well,  and 
Cleikt'a  Well.  Neare  unto  this  last  founUuiie,  were  divers 
other  wels;  to  wit,  Siiitner'.i  Well,  Fiufa  Well,  Twie 
Well,  L<xlcr'^  Well,  and  Uadwcll.  All  which  said  welU, 
having  the  fall  of  their  overflowing  into  tlie  aforesjiid  river, 
much  iiicroawd  the  slreame,  aiul  in  that  place  gave  it  the 
name  of  well.  In  West  Sniithtield  there  wa!)  a  poolc,  in 
records  called  UorscpfK>lc;  and  another  near  to  the  parish 
church  of  St,  Giles',  Cripplegate.  Hesides  which  they  liad 
in  every  gate  and  lane  of  the  citie,  divers  faire  wels,  and 
fresh  springs,  and  after  this  maimer  wia  this  citio  then 
served  with  sweet  fresh  waters;  which  being  since  decayed, 
other  means  have  been  sought  to  8U|)ply  the  wiuit,  as  shall 
be  showed  ;  but  first  of  the  aforenamed  rivera  and  waters  is 
to  be  sjiid  as  foUowetli : 

The  said  river  of  Wels,  the  running  water  of  Wall- 
brooke,  the  lioomes,  &c.,  and  otlier  fi-esh  watei-s  that  were 
in  about  the  citie,  being  in  process  of  time,  by  incroach- 
ments  for  buildings,  ami  heightening  of  grounds,  utterly 
decayed ;  ami  the  number  of  citizens  mightily  increased, 
they"  wore  forced  to  seek  for  waters  abroiul,  whereof  some,  at 
the  request  of  King  Henry  the  Third,  in  tlie  twcuty-fii-sl 
yeare  of  his  roigne,  were  for  the  prolit  of  the  eitie,  and  good 
of  the  whole  realme  thither  repairing,  to  wit,  for  the  poore 
Mt  drink,  and  the  rich  to  dress  their  meate. 

Tlie  lirst  cisterno  of  lead,  castellated  with  stone  in  the 
eitie  of  London,  was  called  the  Great  Conduit,  in  West- 
cheap,  which  was  begun  to  be  builded  in  the  yeare  12.35, 
Henry  Wales  being  then  mason.  The  water-course  from 
Paddington  to  James'  head,  hath  510  rods;  from  James' 
hea<l  on  the  hill  to  Mewsgate,  102  rodaj  from  the  Mcwsgate 
to  the  Cr-jsso  in  Clicapc,  484  rods. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  made  to 
supply  London  with  water  by  means  of  metal  pipes  ; 
and  the  work  appears  to  have  been  regarded,  at  the  time 
of  its  execution,  as  one  of  the  greatest  magnitude  and 
importance ;  a  work  which  could  now  be  executed  with 
case  in  a  few  weeks,  occupied  the  long  period  of  fifty 
years.  The  pipes  were  not  simply  imbedded  in  the 
earth,  as  is  the  present  custom,  but  inclosed  within  a 
capacious  arch  of  brickwork,  into  which  workmen  could 
descend,  when  necessary,  to  repair  any  damage. 

About  the  year  1236,  another  scheme  was  adopted 
for  supplying  water  to  Loudon,  as  appears  by  a  proposal 
made  by  some  foreign  merchants,  who  were  desirous  of 
landing  and  housing  their  wares ;  for  this  privilege  they 
agreed  to  pav  fifty  marks  yearly,  and  to  give  one  hun- 
dred pounds  towards  the  expense  of  the  operations  then 
going  on,  for  conveving  water  from  Tifborne  to  the 
city.  This  important  undertaking  originated  in  a  grant 
from  Gilbert  do  Sandford,  enabling  the  lord  mayor  ami 

•  Ponnant  stato^  that  "  the  river  of  Wcll«,  or  Wal-brook.  ia  nientioanl 
in  a  cliarwr  of  William  thu  ("^ot\«n«m»T  to  the  L'ollfffo  of  St.  MartinVle. 
Uraiid,  and  it  !.>■  •■,■■■''  •   .«        .^\^  Londoo 

Wall  Iwtwecn  11;  ■  city  for  a 

loni;  tini-  ~\nh.  r  it.'   Two 

or  ■  ;  .'vvr  Willi  Urick,  jia\cJ  at  the  tijp, 

ail'  Walbmuk."     He  also  rvmarki  that 

"  fu; ...:- .'urdeii  flunetl  up  tho  river  Vieei  as 

high  as  llolbtirn  Uridgc;  ovpr  it  were  fitur  suiiie  briil{(i>!i,  on  it.i  aid<>s 
•xtuusive  quays  aiul  warehoitses,  and  it  waa  scoured  and  kept  opt>n  at  a 
vast  expense,  nearljr  Iweuty  lliouwnd  puunda  luTiog  b«ea  applMd  to  that 
purposo  iu  loot).'* 


Stated  iiy  .Stow,  that  in    143 J,   lybonie 

into   till-    .Standard,    C'hoaptide,  at  the   . 

John    Wells,  lord   mayor;    and   likewisj-    in    143«,   by 

another  lord  mayor,  Sir  William   Kanttield,   from   Ty- 

borue  to  Fleet  »<tre(t  and   AUlemanbury ;   and  from 

Highbury  to  Cripplegate. 

According  to  .^l^.  Nelson,  tho  historian  of 
the  conduit  formed  at  Highbury  was  opponiti-  • 
Place,  but  is  now  arched  over  with  brick,  it-  i 

being  marked  by  an  upright  stone,   which   ( ...t 

the  direction  of  the  springs  on  the  higher  ground,  from 
which  it  receives  its  supply.  From  this  ancient  conduit, 
which  remained  open  as  a  watering  place  for  cattle 
before  the  building  of  Highbury  Place,  many  of  the 
houses  there  are  now  served  with  w.iter,  a  pro|)er  com- 
munication having  been  made,  on  building  them,  for 
that  purpose.  By  these  means  it  flows  into  wells  or 
reservoirs  behind  the  houses,  which  also  communicate 
with  each  other,  tho  lower  well  receiving  the  surplus 
water  when  the  upper  one  is  filled. 

These  means  for  supplying  London  with  water,  ex- 
tensive as  they  were  esteemed  then,  were  inadequate  to 
their  intended  purpose.  The  citizens  still  continued  to 
adopt  a  very  primitive  method  of  supplying  their  wants, 
fetching  it  from  the  Thames  "by  many  lanes  that  led 
to  the  water  side  in  divers  wards  of  the  citie.  But  in 
time,"  continues  Stowe,  "many  of  tlicse  huies  were  stopped 
up  by  tliose  that  dwelt  theienbout.s,  for  their  own  K.iiii, 
wno  would  suffer  none  to  j)a»s  without  payiiii:  a  duty. 
This  became  a  great  grievance,  insoinu  '  '  •  -' 
tcenth  of  Edward  the  Third,  (l;!-12,)  ' 

and  Comiuoiially,  received  great  coiii|.. .^  ... 

these  lanes  and  passages  to  the  Thames.      Ip 
inquisitiou  was   mi.l.'    ^md   divers  jwrsons  of  i  i 

wards  sworn  to  i  nt  inquiry  into  these 

and   of  all   the  were   common  pasKji- 

Thames,  who  br.  esentments  of  them,  ami  uf  liie 

annoyances  and  .-  ■■(  them  in  several  wunls." 

That  encouragement  was  given  to  persons  who  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  supply  of  water  to  London,  will 
appear  from  the  following  statement: — In  1439,  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster  granted  to  Robert  Large,  the 
lord  mayor,  and  the  citizens  of  Loudon  and  their  succes- 
sors, one  head  of  water  containing  twenty-six  perches  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadtli,  together  with  all  the  springs 
in  the  manor  of  Paddington,  in  consideration  of  the 
city  paying  for  ever  to  the  said  abbot  and  his  suc- 
cessors, on  the  feast  of  St.  Peter,  two  peppercorns. 
Hut  if  tho  intended  work  should  draw  the  water  from 
the  ancient  wells  iu  the  manor  of  llida,  then  the  grant 
to  cease  and  become  entirely  void.  This  g^rant  waa 
confirmed  by  Henry  the  Sixth,  and.  likewise  a  writ  of 
Privy  Seal  issued,  allowing  tho  lord  mayor  and  citizens 
power  to  purchase  two  hundred  fodder  (loads  or  tons) 
of  lead,  for  the  intended  pipes  or  conduits  ;  and  also  to 
impress  plumbers,  labourers,  &c.,  for  carrying  on  the 
said  work,  provided  always  that  their  wages  be  punc- 
tually paid  thereon. 

These  useful  works  seem  to  have  been  carried  on 
during  several  successive  years ;  for  Stowe  records,  that 
in  1441,  William  Combes,  sheriff,  gave  ten  pounds  to 
the  works  of  the  conduits;  and  that  in  1442,  the  nn- 
duit  in  West  Cheape  was  built;  and  the  one  in  Aiiier- 
manbury,  as  well  as  the  Standard  iu  Fleet  Street,  m 
1471 ;  also,  that  in  1476,  Richard  Rawson,  one  of  th« 
sheriffs,  gave  twenty  pounds  towards  the  work  of  th* 
conduiU;  and  that  in  1478,  a  cistern  was  added  to  tba 
Standard  in  Fleet  Street,  another  at  Ileet  Bridge,  and 
another  without  Cripplegate.  The  conduit  iu  Grai 
Street  waa  built  in  1491,  and  Oldbome  Cross  about 
1498. 
5lany  facts  have  been  collected  which  indicate  the 
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anxiety  of  the  corporation,  m  well  as  of  privntf  indi- 
vidual*, to  benefit  their  frllow  citizens  by  contribulinjr 
to  the  supply  of  water.  In  1546,  the  common  council 
Toted  a  turn  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  erectin((  a 
conduit  at  Lothbury,  the  water  to  be  supplied  from 
Hoxton  Fields.  During  the  same  year,  another  conduit 
was  constructed  near  the  church  in  Coleman  Street. 

The  conduit  erected  by  Mr.  William  Lambe  merits 
Mlticular  notice.  Mr.  Lambe  is  said  to  have  been  a 
irentleman  of  the  chajicl  royal,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  .At  the  place  named  after  him,  Lambe's  Con- 
duit, he  caused  several  springs  to  be  so  connected  as  to 
form  a  head  of  water,  which  was  conveyed  by  a  leaden 
pipe,  about  two  thousand  yards  in  length,  to  Snow  Hill, 
where  he  rebuilt  a  conduit  which  had  long  been  in  a 
ruinous  state  and  disused.  He  is  said  to  have  expended 
a  very  large  sum  of  money  upon  these  structures,  and 
thus,  by  his  benevolent  efforts,  conferred  an  important 
advantage  on  a  populous  neighbourhood.  His  bene- 
factions for  other  purposes  were  also  numerous.  He 
was  buried  in  St.  Faith's  Church.  Over  his  tomb  was 
inscribed  an  epitaph,  written  in  the  quaint  punning 
language  of  the  times,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
coDclusion: — 


O  LubIm  of  God 

Which  rimM  didit  Uln  awa;, 

And  (■•  a  Laabe) 

Was  ofl«r«d  up  for  •inn*; 

Wlwn  I  (poor  Unbc) 

Want  bam  Ihr  Oocka  aatrajr, 

Yal  ihoB  (Hood  Lonl) 

Taaduafc  Ih;  Lamba  ta  winn* 


Horn*  to  Ihr  dlj, 
.\iid  bold  Ihr  I.auiba  tbarnn! 
Thai  at  the  daj,  »baa 
Ijiiubo  and  goataa  aliall  aarar, 
or  thj  clioire  Ijmbiia 
Lambe  majr  Iw  one  C>r  ever- 


Looic  5s  the  art  of  thinking  well.  The  mind,  like  the 
body,  requires  to  be  trained  before  it  can  use  ita  powers  in 
the  most  a<lvanta^:eou8  way.  A  man  may  be  strong  and 
brave  without  having  learnt  the  military  exercise ;  but  he 
will  be  able  to  vxort  his  natural  Ktren);th  and  couruj^  to 
much  more  a<lvanUi;;e  after  he  Iwis  Ix-en  trained  as  a  soldier  : 
and  so,  a  man  whose  understanding;  ha>>  lH>on  n-gularly  taught 
and  fXi-rcised  in  the  art  of  thinking;,  will  U'  a1>lc'  to  employ 
his  natural  powers  mure  quickly,  easilv,  and  certainly,  than 
he  could  otherwise  have  done.  A  luultiplicity  of  unmean- 
ing or  unimportant  distinctions  were  formerly  mode,  and 
much  idle  labour  was  spent  in  logical  studies.  The  good 
sense  of  modern  times  ha.s  brought  these  useless  pursuits 
intu  disesteem  ;  but  the  artificial  training  and  exercise  of 
the  intellectual  powers  is,  at  present,  too  little  regarded. 
A  mo<lcm  cducatiim  stores  the  memory  with  a  great  and 
various  mass  of  well  aicertiiiMed  and  important  fuels ;  but 
it  leaves  the  powers  of  ./  •-  ■:  ;■,  auJ  reasoning  unculti- 
vated, and  only  accident..  -d.     In  consequence  of 

thia    ayttem,    while    ex; :>>nnation   on   all    those 

biHlchM  of  knowledge  which  eonnist  in  mere  eollectiom  of 
faeU  is  widely  diffuwd,  very  few  individuals  arc  found  who 
are  comi>etent  to  a  continued  effurt  of  thought ;  and  very 
few  Ikwks  are  published,  which  require  in  the  reader  more 
than  the  li);iitest  exerciae  of  the  intellectual  faculties.— 
EUmettU  of  Thought. 

O..VS-4I  ..iir     T.AHirlil:trK'  {^\i'    inniinfjiinrilis  part,   WaS  long  a 

1 1  ish,  when  driven 
I  It  lias,  therefore, 

like  W.ilei,  retainad  a  more  completely  national  character, 
tho  Knrliih  langoan  being  tcarcely  understood  in  the  more 
■ 'gions.     Leinater,  on  the  other  liand,   is  almost 
I,  tho  Iriith  languaire  Ix-ine  •■jKiken  in  only  a  few 
cu!  "        '  IV  tw  said  of 

Mu;  '  Of  UUter, 

t'..  .  though 

I  lie  only 

liiiji  '  Im"  the 

pro.  iieM,  to 

IreU.. "I  tlie 

lovely  land  ot  ^  n, 

raperttition,  an  :!>'ii 

there  is  a  marked  <i  -  of  the 

two  provinces.     Th-  i. upland, 

Pcat>u  aat  the  entraiU  of  the  ahetp,  hut  neter  thuM-  of  the 
Mk;  UComuitght  it  is  ju«t  the  Kvcne.— Kviib's  Ireland. 
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Gradual  »iiik«  the  brcexif 
Into  a  pvrlect  calm,  that  iu>t  a  breath 
1ft  hrori)  to  iiiiivf*r  thnrngh  ihr  cloAing  wooda. 
Or  niktliiig  turn  the  many  twinkUnK  learnt 
Of  ai^pen  tall.     I'U'  uncurling  fltKnU,  dilTuked 
Jn  glukM'  breatltli,  Mem,  Uirough  delukite  lapae, 
Korcfldil  (if  thrir  c<tMr»e.      "Ti*  kilenre  all, 
Ai'  ..tiitn.      llerdi  and  Hocks 

1);  Tt<),  niiKe  inipUiring,  era 

'I'i.^  .,  Hukh'd  in  ftliort  Bunpenu*, 

I'he  piumr  people  »trt>Bk  their  wingN  x^tlli  oil, 

To  Ihntw  the  lurid  ntot.tiirr  Irirkling  off, 

And  wail  Ih'  u{'<  ^tnke  at  onca 

Into  a  gen'ral  '  :  >iitft,  volet, 

And  fiire»t5,  \k<  :  :,;ind 

The  prumiaed  i,HevUiru,     Man  aujwrior  walka 

Aniid  rreation,  niufting  praite. 

And  1,-1.  ■  •  '  -'■   ;-  /^i  .',       \:  l,«t. 

The  cl>  -  u,  ilio  fields, 

And,  fti'ii  .  il  pool 

IVL'lukixi'  drup\,  lit  ull  tlirir  in  .i>ture  flow 

In  large  effusion  o'er  tlie  fn-,hcii'd  world, — Thomsox 

Spring  showers,  so  beautifully  described  in  the  above 
lines,  are  full  of  blessings  to  the  earth,  and  are  especially 
witnessed  with  delight  by  agriculturists  and  cultiva- 
tors of  gardens.  To  the  kindly  influence  of  warm  and 
gentle  rains,  do  we  owe  the  beautiful  freshness  of  our 
pastures,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  various  crops,  and  the 
constant  succession  of  wholesome  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  our  gardens  sup])ly. 

.\mong  the  earliest  vegetables  sown  in  May,  may  be 
reckoned  the  dwarf  varieties  of  the  kidney-bean, 
which  arc  followed  in  the  second  week  by  the  scarlet 
and  white  runners.  This  kidney-bean  {Phaseolus)  is  a 
delicate  vegetable,  as  well  known,  and  almost  as  uni- 
versal a  favourite  as  the  pea.  Its  botanical  name  I'ha- 
seolus  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  shajie  of  the  seed-pod, 
which  resembles  a  boat  first  invented  at  Phnselis,  a  town 
of  Paraphylia.  The  English  name  Kidney-bean  was 
given  on  account  of  the  seed  being  of  a  kidney  shape. 
I'rench-bean  is  another  name  given  to  this  vegetable^ 
owing  to  its  long  cultivation  in  France. 

The  introduction  of  this  vegetable  from  the  Nether- 
lands, is  said  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year  1509, 
but  the  greater  number  of  the  present  varieties  arc  of 
much  later  date.  The  dwarf  varieties  are  twelve  in 
number;  they  are  of  very  low  growth,  and  require  no 
support.  Of  the  runners  there  are  six  varieties;  these 
ascend  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  therefore 
require  tall  sticks,  around  which  they  may  wind  them- 
selves; or  they  may  be  planted  near  trellis  work,  where 
their  leaves  and  blossoms  form  no  inelegant  covering. 
The  scarlet  runner  was  formerly  in  great  repute  for  the 
beauty  of  its  blossoms,  which  were  added  to  the  nosegayg 
of  ladies. 

Tlie  best  soil  for  kidney-beans,  especially  for  the 
early  sowings,  is  a  light  mellow  loam,  inclining  to  sand; 
if  the  seed  be  sown  in  wet  tenacious  earth,  the  greater 
part  of  it  generally  decays  without  germinating,  and 
those  plants  which  do  contrive  to  struggle  into  existence, 
seldom  last  long  or  produce  much.  From  the  beginning 
of  May,  to  the  first  week  in  August,  sowings  of  the 
dwarf  varieties  may  be  made,  if  necessary,  every  three 
weeks.  If  a  removal  is  intended,  the  sowings  should  be 
made  in  pots,  as  the  roots  are  less  injured  in  that  way, 
than  in  being  transplanted  from  a  seed-bed.  In  all 
cases  the  seed  is  buried  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  incheii 
deep  in  the  earth.  The  rows,  if  of  the  small  varieties, 
must  be  a  foot  and  a  half  apart ;  if  of  the  larger,  two 
feel.  The  rows  of  the  earlier  crops  are  best  ranged 
north  and  south.  Kidney-beans,  whether  dwarf  or 
climbing,  are  very  tender  plants,  and  the  early  crop* 
frequently  fail.  In  order  to  get  them  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  they  could  otherwise  be  procured  without  the  aid 
of  hot -house  or  pits,  a  slight  hot-bed  i*  sometimes  made 
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«l)oiit  the  third  wcok  in  April,  «nd  roveri'il  five  or  six 
hichos  with  Homo  lijflit  rich  noil,  over  whirh  one  or 
more  hniul-glatscH  niust  he  »et,  or  iho  Ixd  may  Iw arched 
over  with  stakes  and  covered  with  mat<i;  the  need  under 
this  protertion  will  soon  vegetate,  and  begin  to  appear 
ahnvu  ground.  Plenty  of  air  must  then  bo  given  lo 
harden  them  .-ind  prepare  them  for  planting  out.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  May,  if  the  plants  have  pro- 
sjK'red,  and  the  weather  be  favourable,  they  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  shelter  of  a  warm  wall,  or  into  a  southern 
border,  where  the  ground  must  be  well  broken  up  and 
drills  made  to  receive  them.  The  plants  arc  then  care- 
fully removed  with  a  garden  trowel  and  set  about  four 
or  hve  inches  apart,  and  an  inch  or  two  deeper  than 
they  were  before  in  the  seed-bed.  If  the  ground  is  very 
dry,  so  that  water  is  needfid,  it  should  not  be  given 
quite  cold  from  the  pump,  as  the  tender  plants  are 
likely  to  l)e  chilled  and  receive  injury  thereby.  As  the 
iM'aiis  advance  in  growth  the  earth  is  drawn  round  the 
stems  occasionally,  and,  if  necessary,  the  tops  of  a  few 
of  the  leading  shoots  arc  taken  off,  to  render  the  crop 
more  eijual. 

The  running  varieties  of  kidney-bean  arc  easy  of  cul- 
tivation, and  arcoflen  seen  growing  in  great  luxuriance 
in  cottagers'  gardens,  sometimes  forming  an  arbour  or 
a  porch,  and  affording  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the 
•uii.  It  has  been  remarked  of  these  plants,  that  in  their 
voluble  habit  of  growth  the  tendrils  turn  to  the  right, 
or  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  apparent  diurnal  course 
of  the  sun ;  and  that  this  fact  being  an  exception  to  the 
common  habit  of  climbing  plants,  is  probably  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  that  the  native  country  of  the 
scarlet  runner  will  be  found  to  lie  south  of  the  equator, 
and  that  the  plant,  although  removed  to  the  northern 
hemisphere,  is  still  obedient  to  the  course  originally  as- 
signed to  it,  turning  in  a  direction  which  in  its  native 
climate  would  be  towards  the  sun. 

While  the  pod  and  its  inclosed  seeds  are  only  used 
as  a  vegetable  in  England  in  their  green  or  immature 
slate,  the  ripe  seeds  are  extensively  used  in  France  and 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  favourite  dish  called 
"  haricot."  The  dwarf  white  kidney-bean  is  the  variety 
principally  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  occa- 
sionally used  in  the  same  way  in  England.  The  seeds 
are  first  boiled  for  a  short  time,  and  then  stewed  in 
rich  gravy,  with  high  seasonings.  The  soil  for  the 
running  varieties  of  kidney-bean  may  be  of  the  same 
nature  as  for  the  dwarf  kinds.  The  cultivation  is  recom- 
mended by  Rogers  to  be  as  follows.  About  the  second 
week  in  May,  an  open  well-wrought  piece  of  ground  is 
prepared,  and  a  drill  drawn  from  north  to  south  about 
two  inches  deep.  The  seed  is  then  dropped  in,  about 
three  inches  asunder,  and  covered  lightly  with  the  hoe. 
If  there  be  more  than  one  row,  they  should  be  full 
three  feet  apart,  so  as  to  be  well  open  to  the  sun  and 
air.  When  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high 
they  are  to  be  earthed  up,  and  ns  soon  .is'  nmners  begin 
to  form,  tall,  strong,  bushy  sticks  should  be  placed 
firmly  on  each  side.  The  crop  will  afterwards  give  but 
little  trouble,  except  in  keeping  the  ground  clear  of 
weeds,  and  gathering  the  pulse  for  use.  When  a  crop 
of  these  beans  is  required  to  continue  for  a  length  of 
time  in  a  bearing  state,  the  fewer  beans  left  on  for  seed 
the  better ;  these  checking  their  prmluce  for  the  fable. 
When  the  growth  of  the  scarlet  nimiers  is  checked  by 
the  nntunni  frosts,  the  hanlm  is  sometimes  cleared  away, 
and  dry  litter  spread  over  the  roots  as  a  protection 
from  severe  weather.  The  plants  will  in  this  state  sur- 
vive the  winter,  .ind  putting  out  new  shoots,  will  fre- 
(piontly  produce  an  early  and  abundant  crop.  But  the 
practice  of  sowing  fresh  seed  every  spring  is  preferable, 
and  attended  with  gre.iter  certainty  of  success. 

Kidney-beans  are  pretty  generally  cultivated  in  civil- 
ij;ed  countries.  In  some  countries  the  leaves  are  used 
as  a  culinary  vegetable,  in  others  the  seeds  ate  made  into 


a  kinil  f>f  soup.  At  Bomou  Major  Denham  found  four 
kinds  of  Ivans  in  cultivation,  and  raised  in  gnat  abun- 
dance. All  are  known  by  the  general  name  oi  gafnoly, 
and  are  eaten  by  the  slaves  and  poorer  people.  In  the 
towns  near  the  river  no  other  foo<l  was  to  be  procured 
by  the  traveller  and  bis  companions  than  a  paste  made 
of  beans  ami  fish. 

Throughout  the  month  of  May  the  winter  main  crop* 
of  potatoes  are  planti'd.  The  potato  i*  an  invaluable 
vegetable,  and  forms  in  many  countries  almost  as  indis- 
pensable an  article  of  food  as  corn  itself.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  native  of  South  .America;  though  Humboldt  i* 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  it  U-  not  merely  naturalized 
there.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  .loseph  Banks  that 
potatoes  were  first  intro<luced  to  S[)ain  from  the  moun- 
tainous p.irts  of  South  America,  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  thence  found  their  way  to  Italy.  In  .South 
.America  the  vegetable  was  called  papat,  in  Spain 
batatas,  and  in  Italy  taratoujli  (the  same  name  as  the 
truffle).  The  potato  was  sent  to  Clusius  at  Vienna  in 
1598,  and  receiving  the  name  of  cartqffei,  spread  rapidly 
throughout  Germany.  Britain  first  received  this  invalu- 
able root  by  means  of  Sir  Walter  Haleigh,  or  .of  the 
colonists  sent  out  under  the  authority  of  his  patent 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1584,  "for  discovering 
and  planting"  in  North  America,  *'  new  countries  not 
possessed  by  Christians."  These  colonists  returned  from 
Virginia  in  1586,  and  it  was  probably  at  that  time  that 
the  vegetable  was  first  seen  in  (ireat  Britain.  Sir 
Walter  Ualeigb  had  an  estate  at  Youghal,  near  Cork, 
and  it  was  there  that  the  potato  was  first  raised. 

Among  the  anecdotes  relating  to  the  introduction  of 
the  potato  the  following  is  often  told  as  a  fact.  When  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  gardener  b.nd  reared  the  first  crop  of 
potatoes  on  the  estate  at  Youghal,  he  saw  no  other 
product  than  the  berries  containing  the  seed,  and  taking 
these  to  his  master  he  inquired  if  this  was  all  the  fruit 
he  was  to  expect  from  the  much-talked-of  plant.  Sir 
Walter  examined  the  berries  (jome  say  caused  them  to 
be  cooked),  and  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  that 
he  ordered  the  gardener  to  root  them  out  as  worthless 
weeds.  The  gardener  obeyed,  and  in  digging  them  up 
found  a  bushel  of  potatoes.  If  this  story  be  true,  we 
must  suppose  that  Sir  Walter  feigned  ignorance  for  the 
sake  of  amusing  himself  with  the  surprise  of  the  gar- 
dener at  the  discovery  of  the  tubers ;  for  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  he  would  have  introduced  and  cultivated  the 
potato  with  so  little  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
plant.  The  value  of  the  vegetable  soon  became  appa- 
rent, and  it  was  therefore  soon  afterwards  cultivated  in 
English  gardens  ;  but  it  was  thought  so  great  a  delicacy 
that  Gerard,  who  had  some  growing  in  his  garden  m 
1598,  and  called  them  Battatn  Virgiana,  recommends 
as  a  good  mode  of  cookery  that  the  roots  be  steeped  in 
sack  and  sugar,  or  baked  with  marrow  and  spices,  or 
even  candied  by  the  comfit  makers.  In  the  reign  of 
James  the  First  potatoes  were  provided  for  the  royal 
household  in  small  quantities,  and  at  the  exorbitant 
price  of  two  shillings  per  pound. 

Tliis  vegetable  first  became  an  object  of  national 
importance  in  1663,  when  a  recommendation  was  issued 
from  the  Royal  Society  to  plant  it  throughout  the  king- 
dom to  prevent  famine.  This  recommendation,  though 
not  immediately  complied  with,  drew  more  general  atten- 
tion to  the  plant,  while  the  necessities  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland  did  much  to  promote  its  culture;  indeed,  this 
latter  cause  was  more  influential  than  any  other,  for 
public  societies  appeared  to  set  forth  almost  in  vain  the 
advantages  which  would  result  from  the  gemral  use  of 
this  vegetable.  Private  prejudice  was  enlisted  against 
it.  One  of  our  English  writers  on  gardening  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  admitted  indeed  that  the 
potato  was  much  used  in  Ireland,  and  in  America  as 
brc.id,  and  might  be  propagated  with  advantage  lo  poor 
people  ;  but  writers  on  husbandry,  and  on  gardening  in 
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p,         '  •     Veil  tho  p.-'-*-  -' '  -.  or  spoke  of  it 

V  111  1  (fill  '■  for  1708,  the 

1  io»cnu>mig  HI  iiauiic  the  Jcruaalem 

^  1  not  »o  ^ooA  and  wholesome,  but  it 

nuv  pro\f  tfoud  tur  swino."  I"  Hradlcy's  extensive 
work*  on  horticulture,  published  rnther  later,  a  sliKht 
notice  of  the  [wtato  is  arcompaiiied  by  the  followiiijf 
remark :  "  Thcv  [the  potatoes,]  are  of  les»  note  than 
horse-radiih,  radish,  scorionora,  beet,  and  scirrct ;  but 
u  ^heT  are  not  without  their  admirers,  I  will  not  pass 
them  by  in  silence." 

I'otaioes  were  not  cultivated  in  Scotland  before  the 
year  1683.  In  1728  Thomas  Prentice,  a  day-labourer, 
first  planted  potatoes  in  the  open  fields  in  Kilsyth,  and 
with  ?o  much  success  that  every  fanner  and  cottaper 
followed  his  example.  Prentice  was  a  frugal  and  indus- 
trious man,  and  the  produce  of  his  plot  of  ground  was 
so  valuable  to  him,  and  so  much  in  demand  among  his 
neighbours,  who  came  to  him  for  seed  potatoes,  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  was  enabled  to  save 
two  hundred  pounds,  which  to  a  Scotch  day-labourer 
was  no  inconsiderable  fortune,  and  which  by  prudent 
manngeroent  afforded  a  resource  for  his  old  age.  He 
died  in  Edinburgh  in  1792,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 
But  ignorance  of  the  management  of  the  crops  had  long 
retarded  the  \itility  of  the  vegetable  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  bad  cookery  rendered  the  small  and  dete- 
riorated potato  still  more  unwholesome.  It  is  said  that 
when  potatoes  were  first  planted  in  the  county  of  Forfar, 
«  visitor,  who  was  fnviled  to  taste  the  new  dainty,  found 
that  the  roots  had  been  scarcely  heated  through,  and 
that  consequently  their  flavour  was  very  disagreeable, 
and  they  stuck  to  the  teeth  like  glue.  A  gonllenian 
happening  to  arrive  from  Lancashire,  where  the  mode 
of  cooking  was  better  known,  the  potatoes  which  had 
been  discarded  in  disgust,  were  put  into  the  hot  turf 
ashes  until  they  Iwcame  as  agreeable  as  they  had  before 
been  nauseous. 

From  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  vege- 
table made  steady  progress  in  the  favour  of  our  popula- 
tion, so  that  in  1796  it  appears  that  in  Essex  alone, 
seventeen  hundred  acres  of  ground  were  planted  with 
potatoes  for  the  London  market.  At  the  present  time 
tlicre  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  utility  of  tliis 
vegetable,  and  it  is  so  extensively  cultivated  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  that  an  abundant  supply  can  be  procured 
in  every  place,  and  in  all  seasons. 

The  soil  required  for  the  potato  is  a  light  rich  loam, 
neither  too  dry,  nor  too  moist.  If  planted  in  a  tena- 
cious soil,  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  earth  will 
prevent  the  proper  formation  of  the  tubers,  or  should 
they  be  formed  of  tolerable  size,  the  moisture  retained 
bv  such  a  soil  would  render  them  waxy  and  unwhole- 
some. A  somewhat  sandy  soil  is  therefore  preferable, 
if  there  i*  sufficient  humidity  to  nourish  tho  roots. 
Potatoes  may  be  propagated  from  seed,  by  cuttings, 
tiv  hnr-r^  <f  till'  vouTi?  slioots,  bv  sprouts  from  the  eyes, 
»'.:':  \  :  ( ;;'r;iiL'»  iT  ]i<.rii()ns  of  the  potato  itself.  This 
^i.ij.'.ii^  to  be  the  l)est,  and  is  therefore 
!ii  i-t  unr.cr-illv.  The  #«/.»,  or  cuttings  from 
ir.-  planted  in  lines  from  twenty  to  twenty- 

I  ■  <   npart,  either  in  drills,  or  by  the  dibble,  at 

II  ■■  r-vaU  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches.     A  peck  of 

:  <f  itoea  is  usually  required  to  plant  a  bed  of  twelve 
irty-two.     The  young   plants   arc  kept  free 

1 •   ""■'  >>ood  up  when  they  arc  about  half  a 

fool. 

I).  nnd  places  in  England  hare  their 

favoi,  ;''.-.to,  and  some  of  these  varieties 

are  cm.  niiit  uiuv  m  itn-ir  particular  district,  where  the 
climate  and  soil  agree  with  them,  for  if  transplanted  to 
what  appear!  aa  equally  good  situation  in  another 
eounty,  they  beeooM  waxj  and  ill-flavoured.  There 
V«  two  generml  division*  under  which  the  different 
■on*  of  poUto  are  ranged, — the  red-rooted  with  purple 


flowers,  and  the  white-rooted  with  while  flowers.  Some 
of  the  most  esteemed  sorts  are  the  Ash-leaved  Kidney, 
Foxe'i  Seedling,  Early  Champion,  Ued-topped  Kidney, 
and  the  Purple  or  Deep-red  potato. 

Potatoes  arc  too  frequently  spoiled  in  the  cooking, 
and,  however  fine  the  particular  variety,  they  are  thus 
made  unwholesome  and  disagreeable.  Those  who  are  so 
inattentive  to  the  preparation  of  this  article  of  food, 
would  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  Irish  labourers, 
so  numerous  in  most  parts  of  our  country  during  har- 
vest-time; or,  at  least,  to  attend  to  tho  following  simple 
directions  supplied  by  an  Irish  gentleman  to  the  author 
of  the  Vegftable  Cultirntor.  ".'Vn  antinned  iron  sauce- 
paii  is  always  preferable  fur  boiling  |>ututoe8.  In  prt'i>arine 
tliom  they  shuulJ  never  be  pcclcil,  or  they  cannot  lAj  well 
cooked,  and  much  of  their  nutritious  quality  will  be  lost; 
thoy  only  require  to  be  wasliod  clean,  and  at  farthest  to  be 
lightly  scraped.  After  soaking  for  about  an  hour,  put 
them  into  a  Haucciinu  with  cold  water  enough  to  cover 
them,  and  when  it  I)e(;ins  to  boil  ^which  in  the  chiof  point 
to  be  observed  in  the  cooking  of  tlicni)  let  a  tea-cup  full  of 
cold  water  (rather  more  or  less  according  to  the  qiimitity) 
Ije  put  in,  which  w  ill  check  the  boiling  and  allow  time  tor 
the  jKit.itoc'8  to  be  done  all  through,  without  their  being  in 
any  danger  of  breaking:  when  they  are  sufTiciontly  soft, 
which  may  be  known  by  trying  them  with  ft  fork,  pour  ott' 
the  water,  and  let  the  saucepan  with  the  potatoes  continue 
for  a  short  time  over  n  gentle  fire,  and  the  heat  will  causo 
any  remaining  moisture  to  evaporate,  when,  after  having 
been  peeled,  they  will  Imj  fit  for  table.  By  this  method  of 
cooking,  (if  strictly  adhered  to,)  they  will  be  found,  espe- 
cially if  of  a  good  kind,  to  be  very  mealy,  floury,  and  deli- 
cately flavoured." 

The  remaining  operations  of  the  month  consist  in 
keeping  up  a  succession  of  the  crops  of  former  months; 
brocoli  for  the  aulnnin  supply  in  the  third  or  fourth 
week;  Dutch  and  Swedish  turnips  once  or  twice;  cu- 
cumbers for  i)ickles,  or  for  Kite  supply;  transplanting 
cabbages  and  cauliflowers  from  seed-beds ;  placing  celery 
in  nursery-rows,  or  putting  strong  plants  into  trenches; 
with  general  attention  to  neatness  and  order. 


EvBRY  one  at  all  versed  in  history  must  be  acquainted  with 
many  instances  of  severe  and  protracted  straggles  concern- 
ing matters  which  arc  now  rcinenibcred  0)dy  on  account  of 
the  struggles  they  occasioned;  ami  again  of  enactments 
materially  afl'ccting  the  welfare  of  unborn  millions,  which 
hardly  attracted  any  notice  at  the  time,  and  were  sli])ped 
into  one  of  the  heterogeneous  clauses  of  an  art  of  ]>iirHa- 
ment. — Archuisuop  Whatklt. 


There  is  a  void  in  our  hearts  which  we  would  fain  fill, 
and  we  seek  to  do  it  with  the  dust  of  earth  instead  of  with 
the  light  of  heaven ;  but  the  only  true  wisdom  is  to  give 
up  these  empty  dreams  of  how  much  K'ttcr  our  lot  or  we 
oui-sclves  would  be,  if  we  had  but  some  treasure  which  we 
see  or  fancy  another  to  possess.  The  materials  of  misery 
lie  in  our  own  hearts;  so  do  those  of  content  and  peace; 
(I  dare  scarcely  use  so  bold  a  word  n«  lmp|>im'ss,  while  I 
speak  of  human  ft'clings  in  Uiis  sin-slnineil  world  of  sor- 
row ;)  and  if  wo  use  the  latter  in  the  right  place,  and  the 
right  way,  namely,  in  consecrating  them  to  God  rather 
than  to  ourselves,  and  in  seeking  His  will  before  our  own. 
We  shall  finil  that  the  restless,  covetous  ambition  which  too 
often  poisons  our  best  moments,  ]•;         ■■  ''       ■tten 

slmdow.     Oil!   it  is  a  long  and  t<.!  i  in 

the  bright  boors  of  youth;  for  tii.  h,  i.i  ^i  .i.   eltiT 

reason,  we  look  upon  the  ]iaths  that  others  tread,  and 
because  we  cannot  discern  the  same  thorns  which  mark  our 
own,  we  fancy  tliut  they  are  e.isior  and  more  sunny  than 
wc  find  ours  con  ever  be.  I'^ch  man's  lot  seems  in  some 
respect  brighter  than  the  one  assigned  us ;  eatdi  com|ianion 
aii|iear8  to  liavo  had  his  dreams  of  hope  less  checked  than 
those  whose  broken  relics  wc  carry  in  our  own  bosoms; 
and  so,  instead  of  making  thi"  best  of  what  we  have,  and 
are,  and  fdling  up  to  the  full  the  measure  appointed  us,  we 
idlv  drcora  of  Iwtter  opportunities  fir  happiness  or  good, 
ani  waste  oar  enerne*  in  coveting  what  i*  not  our  own. — 


ioKx  W.  Fiana,  Poausaas,  Wbst  tmun,  LoxDoii- 
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SKETCHES    OF   THE    TYROL. 


THE  CASTLB   OF   TTROI,. 


I. 

The  rontintoins  of  thU  glorious  laiul 

Aro  coiinctoiis  bt'ing^  to  mitio  eyo, 
Wlmn  at  Ibo  break  of  Jar  llioy  staiul, 

Like  giantA,  looking  tbrnugh  the  ak^, 
To  hail  tho  tun's  unriM«n  car, 

That  gibU  tlieir  lUadems  of  snow  ; 
Vhii.  OHO  by  one,  aa  star  by  star, 

Their  i>eaka  iu  olbcr  gh>ir. 

Fkw  rmititrics  have  been  more  talked  of,  of  Into  years,  than 
tlio  Tyrol,  !\n<\  yet  how  few  nre  the  travellers  who  havo 
ilesoribed  it.  In  mnny  respects  it  is  the  successful  rival 
of  its  iieiijhhour  Switzerland,  which  is  overrun  with  tour- 
ists. The  vnstnefw  nnd  cloomy  ifrandcur  of  some  of  the 
alpine  pawes  of  Switzerland  surjiais  what  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Tyml ;  but  it  has  its  peculiar  points  of  interest, 
Rmonif  which,  the  traveller  will  not  liijhtly  esteem  the 
chixmcter  of  tlie  people.  "  The  hrau  ideal  wliich  wo  form 
to  ourselves  of  the  Swiss  peasantry  is  fir  nearer  realized  in 
the  Tyrol,  than  in  the  .Swins  Alps:  the  innocence,  the 
gaiety,  tile  simidicity,  and  the  hospitality  which  every  one 
dn>ams  he  shall  discover  in  .Switzerlanil,  but  which  are 
rarely  found,  will  Iw  met  with  in  the  Tyrol."  The  cli- 
n>at«  and  the  |)r\yIuction8  of  the  soil,  also,  greatly  surjiass 
those  of  Switzerland. 

It  is  dilhcult  to  entice  the  tourist  from  the  beaten  path 
alontf  which  ho  travels  in  comfort,  and  merely  exchanjes 
the  luxuries  of  his  own  land  for  those  of  another;  but  if  in 
explorine  new  scenes  he  must  leave  his  comfort  behind 
him,  it  becomes  still  more  difficult  to  persu.vlc  him  to  quit 
the  boat.Mi  path.  The  access  to  Switzerland  is  easy  on  all 
sides,  nnd  accommodation  for  the  traveller  is  even-where 
•bundantly  supplied.  It  is  not  so  with  the  Tyrol ;"  for  in 
order  to  itet  to  it,  a  circuit  must  be  made  of  part  of  Bavaria, 
crossing  the  Bavarian  Alps ;  or  else  the  traveller  must  pass 

Vol.  XXV. 


through  the  two  Grison  valleys,  where  accommodation  U 
rude  nnd  scanty.  This  will  sufTicicntly  account  for  the 
very  small  number  of  books  which  have  been  written  on 
the  Tyro! ;  hut  whoever  has  perused  the  works  of  Latrobe 
and  Inclis,  Mcrcey  and  Lowald,  and  Mr.  Murray's  ^nwrf- 
Book  fir  Trardlers  in  Southern  Germany  will  agree  with  tw 
in  the  opinion  that  few  countries  will  better  repay  a  closer 
examination  than  has  yet  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
traveller, 

Sectiox  1, 
nrsTOftiCAi.  AXD  GEooRAPniCAL  Skktch. 

The  ancient  name  of  Tyrol  was  Vimlclicia.  Its  motlem 
appellation  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Teriolis,  an  ancient 
castle  in  the  valley  of  Vcnosta.  It  was  conquereil  by 
Augustus,  and  afterwards  suffered  durinij  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  for  the  valleys  of  the  Eisach  and  the  Adige 
were  donbtless  among  the  highways  by  which  the  northern 
tribes  poured  into  Italy.  On  the  permanent  settlement 
of  the  barbarians,  Tyn>l  was  included  in  the  Ostro^thio 
empire ;  and  in  later  times,  its  masters  were  guocesaively 
the  Lombards,  the  Fisnks,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Au»- 
trinns. 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  Tj-rol  was  divided  among  a 
numl)er  of  petty  lords,  spiritual  an<l  tcm}>oral,  who  owned 
a  nominal  alleiriance  to  the  head  of  the  Germanic  empise. 
The  first  noble  who  appears  to  have  gained  an  a-vendiuiey 
was  Mainharil,  Count  of  Gt>erz  and  Tynd,  to  whom 
Rudolph  was  in  great  measure  iadebted  for  his  elevation  to 
the  empire.  The  race  of  Mainh— !  ..itin,,>oIv  beoine 
extinct  in  the  person  of  Margaret,  •  wh,  •r 

great  mouth;    and   she  haviuK  be.  by  two 

snccemive  niarriaci'S  first  with  the  house  ol  liavaria,  and 
then  with  tliat  of  Austria,  nsntcd  the  reversion  of  her 
Tyrolcse  possessions  to  the  dukes  of  Austria.  This  bequest 
nre  rise  to  a  fierce  contest  mtb  the  dokes  of  Bavaria,  who 
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di«putfJ  the  wetwiion ;  Mid  the  qiiarrel  was  only  tcmii- 
iwlfvl    by  III*  min-hju*  by  Count   Ruilolph   of  his  rival's 
int"  wii»  »uliec<|iiently  confinned  by 
that  ]ierioJ  the  Tyrol  has  been  an 
in  family. 

.■il  on  the  wMt  by  a  portion  of  the 
'  >Mi,  and  bv  bwilzerland.  It  is 
iy  8  continuous  chain  of  liijjh 
1  1-  .miiuiir*  from  tile  Lake  of  Idro,  and 
luls  to  ihc  Ortlor  Spitz.  This  great  cliiiin 
the  west,  but  a  Literal  chain  liranohiiig  out 
MilMwhat  irregularly  to  the  north  oetiarutes  Switzerland 
from  Tyrol,  and  terminates  on  the  banlcs  of  the  Inn,  with 
Um  ttet-p  mountains  that  inclose  the  valley  in  which 
Finttomirinz  stinds.  North  of  the  Inn  the  mountain  range 
bean  the  name  of  Hhictium,  which  extends  nejirly  east  and 
west  between  the  Inn  and  the  Kliiiie,  and  is  the  boundary 
between  I'jTol  and  Switzerland.  The  Rhine  to  its  entrance 
into  the  Lake  of  Constance  fonns  the  remainder  of  the 
boundary  On  the  north,  Tyrol  is  Iwunded  by  Riivnria, 
bat  the^andary  is  frv<]uently  broken  by  streams  flowing 
northward;  on  the  east,  by  Austria  and  Illvri.-i;  and  on 
the  south,  by  mountains,  which  se|>«mte  it  from  Lom- 
bardy,  but  this  boundary  is  also  frc<juciitly  interrupted  by 
streams. 

The  surface  of  the  Tyrol  has  been  estimated  at  1 1 ,457 
square  miles.  It  is  fiu-  more  mountainous  than  Switzer- 
land ;  indeeil,  it  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  moniitAins, 
some  of  which  ascend  alwve  the  limits  of  peri>etual  snow, 
and  are  encompassed  with  extensive  glaciers.  Tracts  fit 
for  the  plough  occur  only  along  the  borders  of  some  of  the 
rivers,  and  M'ldom  attain  a  greater  width  than  half  a  mile; 
at.  '    '  ]:vr  these  tracts  do  not  occupy  more  than  one- 

t  surface  of  the  ci>untry. 

1  lu-  i  » I'llesc  Alps  do  not  attain  so  great  an  elevation  as 
the  Western  Alps,  in  .Mount  Kusa,  or  Mont  Diane.  The 
most  elevated  occur  along  the  westem  boundary-line,  south 
of  the  Inn,  and  in  the  great  chain  which  runs  through  the 
country,  from  west  to  east,  fonning  a  portion  of  "  the  great 
granitic  back-bone  or  frame-work  of  Europe."  Monte 
Adaniello  is  more  thiin  1I,')00  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
•ea,  an<l  from  this  to  the  Orticr  Spitz  the  ^>eaks  are  nearly 
always  ecvere<l  with  snow.  The  Orticr  Spitz  is  the  highest 
suiiiinit  of  the  Khtetic  Alps. 

The  last-named  mountain  is  separated  by  the  great  chain 
which  runs  :'  '    'hr  country  from  west  to  eiist,  bv  the 

deep  and  w  i  T  the  Upper  Ktsch,  called  Vintscngau. 

T''' •■•      1.1. 11    .-  -.  (lanited  by  a  wide  depression  of  the 

I  hrough  wliich  the  road  over  the  Uri'nner  pnssee 
fi  .  II'  '  '  I'lly.  The  westem  division  consists  of 
t"  ■  mountain  masses,  called  the  Moun- 
tAiii-  _  i^'l,  or  of  the  Great  Oetzthiiler  Fcrner, 
and  ol  Wiiiaclier  Fenier.  The  former  masses  occupy 
nearly  all  the  country  between  the  Inn  on  the  west  and 
the  Achen  on  the  east,  a  s|>acc  of  nearly  thirty  miles  from 
north  tn  ■nnth,  nnd  of  twenty  miles  from  ejist  to  west :  a 
l-'  '  '  'iictis  covered  with  perjietual  snow; 
t  -  are  .Mount  Geb  .tsch,  which  attains 
ft  uet ;  tlie  Simitiuii  Spitz,  I  l,8.5i»  feet ; 
ft  ler  Femcr,  10,434  feet.  The  Wina- 
<  '•  -"  extensive  inass,  but  several  of 
•mil  of  10,0(10  feel ;  xuch  as  the 
1    Kemer,  the  Winter  Stuben, 

I  the  Winacher  mountains  the  peaks  di- 
Ictittion.     The  road  over  the  Brenner  does  not 
axccnl  4374  feet  almve  the  level  of  the  sea,  which   is   in 
f'tct   the    I'-ast   elev.ited    mountiin-ro<id    across    the    Alps. 
inii»l   elivnifd   mountains  of  the 
'      li  extends  from  west 
'Xtreiiiity,  the  boun- 
I  clistricl  of  Salza<-h. 
"itii    Miiiw,   and   the 
,,     .1,..    ii,...i.    II-"-., 
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mountMii 


Ea^t    of  this    r.uid. 
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to  Austria,  illyna,  and  iynd. 

Ann'hcr  moiintnin  nin'..T  tn  the  north-west  and  north  of 
t'  ■      :,  them  by  the  valley 

"  f  the  Ix-ch  and  Isar, 

<^  The  highcut  [Miints  in 

t  li  attains  an  elevation   of 

'  f  lt702  feel.     T      ' 

'  :  i^  the  road  which 

''-  ■'  • i'"»,  "  •■■  is  the  northern  continuauvn  uf 


the  road  over  the  Brenner.  The  crealest  elevation  of  this 
road  is  near  the  fortification  of  Schamitz,  or  about  609O 
feet. 

The  extensive  mountain  rvgion  which  forms  the  south 
east  Iwundaiy  of  the  Tyrol,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Caniic  Alps.  They  extend  partly  within  Tyrol  and  ]>artly 
within  the  Lomliardo-Veiietiim  kingdom.  Few  of  its 
jieaks  are  covered  with  perm-tual  snow ;  among  the  highest 
IS  Monte  .Maniiolatn,  wnicli  rises  to  the  height  of  11,600 
feet.  This  range  is  connectetl  with  the  eastern  Tyroleee 
Alps  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  moderate  elevation,  which  sepa- 
rates tlic  sources  of  the  Dravi  Irom  those  of  the  Uienz 
This  ridge  is  connected  on  the  north  with  the  extensive 
snow  masses  and  glaciers  of  the  southern  |)ortions  of  the 
Drey  Ilerm  Spitz.  The  road  which  connects  Tyrol  with 
Austria  jxisses  over  this  ridge. 

The  mouiit4un  road  over  Monte  Stelvio  was  constructed 
by  the  Austrian  Government,  lietwecn  the  years  1820  and 
1825,  for  the  purpose  of  otjiblishing  a  dirtct  comniunication 
between  Tyrol  and  the  Valtelin.  This  road  passes  over 
tlie  elevated  and  snow-covered  mountain  masses  to  the 
north-west  of  the  Orticr  Spitz.  Its  highest  level  rises  9174 
feet  alwvc  the  sea,  or  15(X)  feet  above  the  limit  of  per- 
petual snow.  This,  the  loftiest  carriage-road  in  P^urope, 
will  be  further  noticed  in  tlie«"  sketches. 

The  Inn  and  the  Ktsch  are  the  largest  rivers  of  the  Tyrol. 
The  Inn  rises  to  the  west  of  the  Khfftic,  in  Kngadin,  and 
enters  Tyrol  bv  a  narrow  valley  at  Finstemiunz.  Its 
course  within  Tyrol  is  about  one  hundred  miles.  It  be- 
comes navigable  for  small  boats  about  twenty  miles  alwve 
Innspnick,  ami  for  larger  boats  almut  eight  miles  lielow 
that  town.  At  Kufstein  it  leaves  Tyrol  and  enters 
Bavaria. 

The  Etsch  has  its  sources  in  the  mountains  to  the  west 
of  the  Ortler  Spitz;  it  flows  eastward  until  it  is  joined  by 
the  I'asscyer  rivulet,  when  it  takes  a  south-eastern  direc- 
tion. At  its  junction  with  the  Eisach,  below  Botzen,  it 
flows  south,  and  becomes  navigable.  At  Borghctto  it  leaves 
Tyrol  and  enters  the  Iximbardo- Venetian  kingdom.  In 
Italy  this  river  assumes  the  name  of  the  Adige. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  one-tenth  of  the  country  Is 
always  covered  with  snow ;  but  the  more  southern  valleys 
are  not  more  than  five  hundred  feet  alnjve  the  sen  level: 
hence  the  climate  is  different  in  different  places.  The  great 
unevciiiiess  of  the  surface  causes  the  air  to  l>e  in  continual 
motion,  so  that  a  culm  day  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The 
iwuth  winds  resemble  the  sirocco  of  Italy,  and  are  much 
dreaded,  esi)eciiilly  in  the  southern  valleys.  They  prevail 
most  towards  the  end  of  summer,  and  in  a  few  liouis  dis- 
solve an  immense  quantity  of  snow,  producing  a  volume 
of  water,  which  (xuses  inundation  in  some  ]>arts  of  the 
valleys. 

In  the  north  of  the  Tyrol,  an  elevation  of  7500  feet,  and 
in  the  sj)Uth,  8.500  (i-et,  jii-oduceH  iwrpetual  snow,  and  even 
at  an  elevation  of  COOO  feet,  snow  continues  all  the  year  in 
places  sheltered  from  the  sun.  But  when  exjiosej  to  it, 
the  declivities  of  mountains  are  covered  with  grass  that 
serves  for  pasture  during  the  summer  months.  At  an 
elevation  of  between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  fir  trees 
grow;  potatoes  and  vegetables  are  cultivated,  and  a  few 
stMJts  are  permanently  inhabited:  here  the  winter  lasts 
eight  or  nine  months.  In  all  places  below  4<;00  feet 
agriculture  prospers:  rye,  barley,  and  piitattH^s  are  grown: 
apple  and  pear  trees  thrive  at  the  elevation  of  40(K»  fwt,  but 
a  lower  elevation  is  re<iuired  for  the  plum  and  the  walnut. 
The  Ijeech  occure  between  3000  and  40(K»  feet,  and  the 
oak  between  1800  and  .T(KK)  feet;  the  vine  does  not  thrive 
higher  than  lietween  800  and  18(KJ  feet. 

The  most  fertile  lands  are  in  the  valleys  of  the  Inn  and 
the  Ktsch;  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  cultivated 
when  the  soil  and  climate  are  favourable.  Buck  wheat  is 
grown  in  some  parts  to  a  great  extent,  and  is  used  for  bread. 
.Millet  is  also  grown  to  a  limited  ext«'nt ;  Indian  com  is 
extensively  cultivated,  and  tobacco  moderately  so,  in  the 
valleys  of"  the  s<jutli ;  and  potatoes  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
north.  Flax  and  hemp  are  generally  cultivated.  Fruit 
trees  abound  in  the  south,  and  large  quantities  of  fruit  are 
ore  exporte()  to  Bavaria.  I'lantatioiis  of  fig  trees  occur 
near  Trent,  and  chesnuts  art'  common  at  Itoveredo:  the 
olive  and  the  mulberry  arc  also  cultivated  at  these  places; 
where  also  the  silk-wonn  thrives.  On  the  lianks  of  tlie 
Lajo  di  (iuanla  cnqn  of  oranges  ripen,  and  wine  is  also 
made  in  many  imrts. 

"It  is  at  lliva,  and  the  head  of  the  Lago  <li  Guards," 
says  Mr.  Inglis,  "  where  we  see  the  olive  trees  scattered 
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over  the  hAnlci,  the  ]>omcgTitnnt«  kiming  the  littlu  wavpK, 
jliiil  tiio  lir"'l  l.iv.-.l  f,  .  ii-,-.-,  nn<l  it«  rri>..l:..l  I.ihh,  Ii,  s 
gpivadiii);  .  that  wo   ■■ 

to  gliiuo    1  .  .  •  pnxluiti.  1  I 

from  its  iiortlicrn  nml  hi(;hcHt  extremity,  to  the  ImnltTs  nl' 
the  Li){o  <li  (.iiinrilii;  nnd  ihrre  is  MiiicthiiiK  very  intt'rcMt- 
Jnu:,  lis  well  iw  i-iirious,  in  tliln  rulroniMC-t.  From  the  ituin- 
iiiit  of  Mount  Urt'iinrr  to  the  aoiithcriiiiiottt  vxtrvmltv  of 
tlu'  Tyrol,  one  valley  extemlii — a  vnllcy  about  ii  huiuirrd 
inlU'!>  ill  Ifn^tli ;  and  this  valloy  vxhiliitH  a  wiilc  of  |irudni'- 
tiunii  more  viirii'd,  tlinn  will  Iw  t'ouml  in  any  similar  extent 
of  territory.  We  liave  timt,  alpine  productions,  hut  to 
pass  thew  over,  and  to  note  only  the  pnxhictioiia  of  culti- 
vated land — we  have  first,  then,  hurley,  thin  and  scanty, 
aiid  n  few  linrdy  vrj^etuhles ;  we  come  next  to  Indian  corn 
of  a  poov  )rrowth,  nilh  harlcy  more  vigorous;  oats,  fpvix, 
And  lirs.  The  third  gradation  hrinj^s  us  to  a  little  wheat, 
mingled  with  all  the.se,  nnd  to  some  walnut  trees,  besides 
fir.  In  the  fourth  division  of  the  valley,  we  fincl  Indian 
coni  anil  wheat  growing  luxuriantly ;  vines  bef;inning  to 
aiipear;  nnd  fruit  trees,  csiHfcially  the  cherry,  in  abundance. 
The  fifth  grailntion  shows  us,  with  all  these  productions, 
vines  in  luxuriance,  and  magnificent  walnut  trees,  entirely 
•uperseding  the  haidier  woimI.  At  the  sixth  step  we  find 
tome  additions  to  tliese ;  the  mulberry  begins  to  appear ; 
and  fruits  of  the  more  delicate  descriptions  arc  found. 
The  seventh  division  presents  the  vine  in  its  perfection,  the 
mulberry  in  its  abundance,  nnd  the  fruits  we  have  seen 
before  in  greater  luxuriance.  The  eighth,  nnd  Inst,  grada- 
tion allows  us,  with  all  that  we  have  seen  before,  the  olive, 
the  pomegmnnte,  nnd  the  fig.  The  valley  of  the  Adige  is 
indeed  peculiarly  calculated  for  the  display  of  this  scale ; 
the  low  temperature  which  in  its  upper  {xirts  accom|iaiiies 
its  great  elevation  gives  us  the  productions  of  a  noi-thern 
latitude ;  while,  as  wo  descend,  the  valley  l)eing  open  to 
tlie  south  and  shut  in  in  every  other  direction,  n  vegetation 
is  produced  that  belongs  to  a  more  southern  latitude  than 
the  country  enjoys." 

The  cattle  are  of  moderate  size,  nnd  somewhat  abundant ; 
horses  are  less  so ;  sheep  iu%  numerous,  and  in  recent  times 
great  attention  hos  been  paid  to  llie  improvement  of  the 
breed,  Goata  are  very  common ;  pigs,  fowls,  geese,  and 
ducks  are  not  plentiful.  Among  wild  animals  nre  the 
chamois,  hnres,  marmots  nnd  partridges.  Eagles  are  con- 
spicuous among  the  birds  of  |irey. 

Gold  and  silver  may  be  reckoned  nmong  the  mineralogicnl 
wealth  of  the  Tynd,  but  the  <iuniilitv  is  small.  There  is 
some  copper:  leml,  iron,  zinc,  and  coal  are  more  abundant; 
rock-salt  and  a  tine  marble  ore  also  valuable  products  of 
the  couulry. 

Sbction  2. 

Sketch  of  the  Tvrolbse.— TnEin  Mannbiu 

AND    CtSTOMS. 

"On  entering  Tyrol  from  Switzerland,  it  is  probable  that 
the  first  sight  of  its  .scenery  may  disappoint  the  traveller, 
but  in  its  iiihabitjuits  he  cannot  fail  to  perceive  a  change  for 
the  better — self-interest,  obsequiousness,  and  the  desire  for 
gain,  no  longer  prominently  distinguish  the  people  in  their 
inteRourse  with  stnuigers.  The  more  noble  chai-acter  of  the 
Tyrolese  is  as  mnrked  as  his  open  countenance  and  upright 
carriage.  It  is  nut,  however,  on  high  roads  or  beaten  paths 
that  he  is  seen  to  ndvantjige;  let  the  traveller  j)cnetnite  into 
remote  valleys  of  the  Gernun  Tyrol,  and  ascend  to  the 
high  (uistures,  he  will  there  find  poverty  free  from  selfish- 
ness, Kiid  laborious  perseverance  without  discontent.  Every 
inch  of  ground  that  presents  a  slope  towards  the  sun,  or  is 
capable  of  irrigation,  is  brought  under  tillage,  though  eai-th 
and  manure  must  often  l)e  carried  up  to  it  several  miles,  on 
the  peasants'  backs.  For  the  sake  of  an  armful  of  hay  the 
shepherd  will  not  unfreiiueiitly  endanger  his  neck  in  climb- 
ing up  jirecipices  to  grassy  ledges,  which  he  cnu  reach  only 
by  the  aid  of  crampons  on  his  feet." 

The  chanu'fer,  costume,  and  genentl  habits  nnd  manners 
of  the  Tyiolcsi",  will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  these 
sketches  of  ditl'erent  part  of  the  country.  A  few  peculiar- 
ities may  be  collected  in  this  section,  illustrating  chiefly 
the  national  anuiseinents  which  so  strongly  inHucncc  the 
eharncter  of  a  peoolc.  The  following  notice  of  rifle-shoot- 
ing is  fnun  .Mr.  Murray's  Hand-Bool  for  Travfllers. 

"  Kille-sbooting  is  a  favourite  pastime  in  all  parts  of 
Austria,  but  nowhere  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Tyrol, 
whose  inhabitants  may  be  called  the  Kentuckians  of 
Europe ;  bivJ  to  the  use  of  the  weapon  from  their  boyhood, 
and  priding   themselves   above    mcasute    in    the  "skilful 


exercise  of  it,  and  in  accuracy  of  aim,  thry  furnish  an 

Ililiiin.il.l.'  I'nii.s    i,r    .li.iri...liM.,li'r.i.       Thr  Tvio'.  —  -   i.ll..  i|   a 

'  ove 

'•"?- 
liiii'i  i>y  it.s  owner,  '>il  it  Iroiii  his 

ullcc^lors.     The  ti,  !  ("  «t  'iff  by 

a  gust  of  wind.      Tluru  ii  Murctly  a   viti..  'lin, 

Tyrol,   .Styrin,   or  lloheinia    without   its  «1.  >iiid, 

where  the  [wiwants  meet  to  pm<.li«e.     Atntntcl  liims  ivery 

year  mutches  are  made,  and  the  marksmen  of  one  >illage, 

parish,  or   valley  meet   to   contend    for  n  prize  with  one 

another.      Such   trials  of   skill  are    worth    the  traveller's 

attention;  the  coinmon  distance  is  from  two  hundred  and 

fifty  to  three  hundred  )micii>,  and  a  gixxl  shot  will  hit  the 

bull's  eye  three  limes  out  of   five.     The  victor  Is  earned 

home  in  triniiiph,  with  flags,  music,  and  garlands,  by  his 

own  jieople,  and  iweives  as  a  trophy  the  Urg«'t,   which  is 

hung  up  in   front  of  his  house,  where  five  or  six  siutilar 

iiiemorinls  of  skill  nre  often  seen  Rus|>eiided  at  once. 

"  It  may  readily  l>e  imagined  how  formidable  an  arm  the 
rifle  iH'comes  in  the  hand  of  such  expcit  inurksincii ;  and 
when  the  hardy  habits  of  the  i>*t)ple,  and  tli<  nous 

nature  of  the  country   are   taken   into  con  the 

success  of  the  Tyrolese  in  their  inemorablr  ,iiii.:^i.a  for 
independence,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  numliers,  disci- 
Jiliiied  triMips,  and  skilful  generals,  may  he  understood  wiili- 
out  difficnlly.  They  neeiled  little  tUJtics  or  drilling  lor  the 
warfare  they  wageil,— by  day,  saw-dust  thrown  into  the 
head-watei-s  of  the  rivers  flowing  in  various  directions,  con- 
veyed the  signal  of  the  intended  rising  in  a  few  hours  to  all 
quarters  of  the  coni|>a.ss,— and  by  night,  the  bvjicon-fii-es 
f^iom  a  hundred  mountain-tops  sent  forth  the  inhabita.  ts 
of  as  many  difterent  valleys  to  the  place  of  ri'iidezvous. 
Tho  rising  was  universal ;  none  but  infants,  aged,  and 
infirm  staid  at  home ;  even  females,  in  some  instances, 
hurried  to  fake  jmrt  in  the  contest,  and  to  aid  their  hus- 
bands anil  brothers.  The  liands  thus  suddenly  suininoned 
together  dispei-scd  when  an  emergency  required  with  all 
the  mpidity  of  a  summer  shower,  and  from  their  know  ledge 
of  every  path  and  mountain,  pursuit  was  hopi^less.  Again, 
when  a  stand  was  to  be  mode,  they  had  the  choice  of  their 
own  grounil,  and  a  whole  division  of  disciplined  troops  was 
often  kept  at  liay  by  half  a  dozen  aiiibuslied  foes,  it  was 
their  ambuscades  which,  more  than  any  other  manoeuvre, 
foiled  and  daunted  their  a.ssnilants.  Obtaining  from  their 
spies  intelligence  of  the  time  and  direction  in  which  the 
nrmy  of  French  nnd   Unvarinns  were  alM)ut  to  i)a!.s,  they 

occupied  the  sides  of  some  defile  where  the  t ■' -'mn- 

tains  seemed  to  overhang  the  road.     There  i  vant 

mass  of  large  stones  and  rocks  they  hound  tl.L a  the 

verge  of  the  precipice,  nnd  awaitt>d  until  the  serried  ranks  of 
tlie  enemy  were  eiitangJcd  in  the  depths  below.  Upon  a  given 
signal  the  ropes  were  cut,  and  the  loosened  ma.ss  buist  with 
a  crash  down  the  precipice,  increasing  in  velocity  at  every 
bound,  overwhelmed  and  beat  down  hundreds  of  terrified 
enemies,  burying  them  beneath  a  cataract  of  rocks.  Upon 
such  occasions,  when  dismay  was  at  its  height  among  tlie 
ranks  of  the  invaders,  the  riflemen,  perched  unseen  among 
rocks  and  trees,  ami  far  out  of  reach  of  harm,  took  deadly 
aim  and  committed  fearful  havoc,  especially  among  the 
ofiicers.  Even  within  the  walls  of  n  fortified  town,  tho 
French  officers  were  not  safe  from  these  unerring  marksmen. 
It  is  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  many  nun  were  picked  off 
in  the  streets  of  Botzen  by  peasants  posted  on  the  hills  above 
the  town,  at  a  distance  from  whit-li  it  would  be  deemed 
liardly  possible  to  take  aim.  After  one  of  those  bloody 
contests  which  took  place  near  Innspiuck,  a  body  of  Bava- 
rians several  thousand  strong,  laid  down  their  umis  to  a 
very  inferior  force  of  Tyn)lese,  perfectly  inadequate  to 
escort  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  As  there  was  no  prison 
near  at  haiul  large  enough  to  hold  them,  the  mode  n-sorted 
to,  to  prevent  their  esc-ape,  was  to  place  them  in  a  hollow 
among  the  mountains,  and  to  plnce  sentries  on  the  heights 
around  with  loaded  rifles  and  open  cartouche-boxea,  and 
under  orders  to  bring  down  the  first  who  uttempted  to  stir. 
The  terror  of  the  rifle  alone  kept  the  prisoiieis  together 
until  reinforcements  arrived.  ,  .       i. 

"  The  dangers  and  excitement  of  the  chase  of  the  cbamois 
has  a  iK-cuhar  charm  for  the  Tyrolese,  and  aflord.  htm 
abundant  opiwrtunitv  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill  as  a 
marksman.  The  game,  however,  is  become  so  scaice,  even 
on  the  highest  mountains,  as  hardly  to  nfloid  exclusive 
occui>ation  and  maintenance  to  an  indivi.  ual." 

Hut  the  patriotic  and  iiuleixrndent  chiuacter  of  the  Tyrol- 
ese is  allovtd  by  some  fearful  vices.     They  ore  very  snptr- 

75»— a 
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otitioas  ftnd  Hv  alao  miA  to  l>«  immodrntoly  fond  of  sfM- 
tuoin  liquori,  an<I  to  this  mny  hv  iHirtly  iiwiiifj  the  many 
wmtUaf  ukd  pogUutic  encounters  witich  often  lead  tu 
<kUl  l«MlltB.  Almost  every  |>eiuaiit  weare  a  very  tliick 
rini;  of  rilrer  or  iron  on  tlie  httle  finsir  of  the  i'  '  '  ' 
and  n  fist  thus  anned  inflicts  cruel  wounds.  In 
thai  Mpccially,  on  extraordi!  '  •■■  nf  comlwi  .^  M....Mi 
to  In  COaunon.     Itiscallei  troni  the  verb  A<Vi'</H, 

f"   » — ^      T»   f^mmences   l<..    o  comlmtants  pullinjj 

^  finger  crooked  ;  hut  as  they  become  heat«d 

^^_v  skirmishing  the  encounter  becomes  as 

r  as  it  is  cruel  and  unnatural.     M.  Lewald  des- 

(■  i  the  foUowins;  example: — "The  Zillerthaler  has 

K'^i'iu  for  these  rude  battles.     Often  in  a  lonely 
I  ,  itii,  tile  fit  seizes  him,  when  it  announces  and 

riiu  .1^  ;;-ill  by  a  jjeculiar  ringing  cry.  If  the  cry  be 
mi-vM Ti  1  from  wiiiti'ver  distance,  he  need  only  follow  the 
sound  to  tind  an  aiitn^'onisf.  And  answered  the  cry  must 
be,  if  it  reach  tlie  i-.ir  cf  mortal  who  understands  its  mean- 
ing,— so  command  tlie  laws  of  honour.  My  Cf>mpanion 
related,  that  one  iay  a  handsome  lad  was  on  the  mountain, 
is  company  with  an  experienced  grey-beard,  when  he 
heard  tiie  cry.  He  answered  tt,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
briglitn',  anil  the  colour  deepened  on  his  cheek.  He  fol- 
lowed the  Mid,  and  on  turning  a  projecting  rock 
met  his  dea:  ;.  Iiis  ncighl)Our,  the  accepted  lover  of 
his  sister.  Had  he  l>een  alone  it  is  likely  that  the  haggeler 
frenry  would,  for  once,  have  evaporatca  innoxiously ;  but 
t'  iiceil  old  rustic  haggeler  was  present,  and  both 
\  ■  ashamed  to  shrinlc  from  tlic  conflict.  Laugh- 
i  '<nn,  and,  hooking  their  fingers,  dragged  each 
<  r  and  thither,  whilst  the  old  man  looked  on, 
I  ,  ob9er>'ing,  stimulating,  deciding.  Thus  they 
t-'  ii'came  heated;  too  violent  a  blow  exasj)erated 
(.'!..  .  :..,  liiends,  who  grasiicd  the  other,  flung  hini  on  the 
ground,  and  stooped  over  him.  The  fallen  haggeler,  exas- 
perated in  his  tuni,  seized  his  adversary's  nose  with  his 
teeth  and  strove  to  bite  it  off,  the  sufferer  cried  out,  but  the 
old  man  decided  tliat  biting  off  the  nose  was  as  lawful  as 
digging  out  the  eyes.  The  combatant  who  desiiaired  of  his 
nose  took  the  hint,  and  with  his  thiiinb  gouged  out  the  eye 
of  the  nose-biter.  Both  parties  had  now  had  enough,  and 
rose  bleeding  from  the  ground,  the  one  of  the  future 
brothers-in-law  noseless,  the  other  one-eyed ;  whilst  the 
old  man,  with  high  gratification,  pronounced  tliat  the  laws 
of  pugilism  and  of  honour  were  fully  satisfied." 

Boxing  and  wrestling  matches  are  jiot  uncommon  at 
festivals.  The  snccessml  champion  in  a  match  transfers 
the  cock's  feather  worn  in  his  opjionent's  hat  to  his  own ; 
three  feathers  mark  the  cliampion  of  a  valley  or  jMirish,  and 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  champions  of  two 
neighl)Ouring  valleys  are  pitted  together.  We  arc,  however, 
pleased  to  find  that  these  sarage  pastime*  are  being  put 
down  by  the  interference  of  the  maeistrates. 

It  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  that  men  who  shew  no 
mercy  among  themselTes  should  be  merciful  to  their  beasts. 
The  different  communities  of  Zillertiialers  pride  themselves 
in  the  poswlon  of  powerful  rami  with  enormous  horns 
and  beard.  The  rams  are  pitted  against  each  other  for 
considerable  sums  of  money.  If  ncitner  ram  conquers,  the 
people  themaelres  fight  to  desperation.  A  passion  for 
wagers  ts  common  to  all  the  Tyrolcse,  and  tlie  possession  of 
•n  alpine  pasture  U  often  decided  by  one  throw  of  the 
dice. 

These  t1c««  m^  donbtleai  be  referred  to  the  abuse  of 
fermented  drinks  to  common  among  the  Tyrolese,  as  well 
a*  to  that  love  of  excitement  which  appears  to  form  a  jiart 
of  their  cliaracter.  These  stimulating  causes,  however, 
non  gciiMmUjr  wcptoi  themselves  in  pastimes  of  a  more 
narmleM  ehanctei^  among  which  the  dance  stands  nro-em- 
fauot.  M.  Mwala  deecribea  one  of  the  rustic  balls  in  a  vil- 
lage inn,  where  be  waa  dining.  It  commenceil  with  a  sort  of 
"  hurly-burly,"  !■  tlwogh  the  honae  was  tumbling  about  his 
ears.  "  The  mnaieUlM  w«re  only  tuning  their  instruments, 
and  already  the  dandw  couples  were  m  action,  stamping, 
whiriiog,  facing,  and  uoating  In  a  style  that  Impressed  a 
•tranger  at  once  with  their  joy  onneM,  and  his  own  incapacity 
to  share  it,  at  leaat.  in  the  wne  waV.  What  I  most  eape- 
ci  "  '  I  apon  tills,  and  other  ■Tmllar  occasions,  yraa  a 
^  -.ulsivo  trembling  that  seizes  the  youthn,  bi>(rin- 

biiig  in  the  head,  thence paMng  i J.' 
IjM  Haelf  by  the  Ug»,  that  at 

Bpitoing,  and  a  iemninfly  ■aperiiuin.-m  i.ro.  i  n<  wu.ir 
•owi^ej  about  a  ■•oaD<Cyet  meads  over  the  nitire  innn. 
mnry  danocr  pa«M  thtvvgh  thia  qiaim  of  delight,  befuw 


he  liegins  to  whirl  with  his  partner.  To  describe  the 
dancing  is  scarcely  possible.  It  wiis  a  confuse<l  mass  of 
whirling,  jumping  men,  each  taking  his  own  course,  each 
wanting  to  stonn  himself  out,  each  actuated  by  a  blazing 
flame  that  must  have  consumed  hiin  hud  it  not  fouiiil  vent. 
One  twirled  round  like  mad,  shouting  till  he  was  black  iu 
the  face,  and  his  eyes  ajipeared  starting  out  of  his  head ; 
another  whistled  on  his  hiiger  till  it  rang  again;  a  third 
tried  his  powers  of  vaulting ;  a  fourth  strove  to  surpass 
him  ;  and  all  found  room  fur  these  exercises  and  evolutions, 
none  interfering  with  the  others.  Amongst  them  whirled 
the  maidens  with  crimson  faces,  on  which  shone  gaiety  and 
enjoyment;  and  altliougli  no  dancer  kept  liisariii  round  his 
partner  amidst  the  frenicied  throng,  uproar  and  strming 
confusion,  every  planet  knew  the  sun  round  which  he  waa 
to  revolve,  the  couples  re-uniting  with  luarvillous  acciimcy, 
whenever  they  thought  fit.  .  .  .  At  five  o'clo<'k  this  scene 
of  I  ixliilaration  was  to  end.     The  assessor  of  the 

di'  1  il,  a  little,  piUe,  cracked-voiced  iimii,  apiieared 

ttiii.;!!^-;  ui'  .lancers,  and  all  was  over.  The  glowing  Titans 
took  off  tlieir  oips,  laughed  bashfully,  and  looked  down. 
Our  looks  i>etitioiied  for  them ;  the  good-natured  assessor 
drew  out  his  watch,  cleared  his  throat,  and  8ui<l,  '  If  you 
will  be  very  orderly  you  may  dance  till  nine.'  A  loud 
shout  was  the  answer,  and  at  the  very  instant  the  whirling 
began  again,  so  that  the  grave  functionary  liad  some  diffi- 
culty ill  escaping  with  a  whole  skin." 

The  favourite,  because  liveliest,  dance-tune  is  vulgarly 
called  Hoioi-aggltr,  (the  breeches-shaker,)  from  the  violent 
commotion  produced  in  those  garments  by  the  prodigious 
leaps  and  bounds  to  which  it  impels  the  dancers. 

The  Tyrolese  liave  acquired  more  celebrity  out  of  their 
own  country  for  their  songs  and  music  than  lor  their  danc- 
ing. It  is  said  that  in  the  Tyrol  a  violin  or  a  guitar  is  to 
be  found  in  every  cottage,  and  not  Unfrequently  a  piano. 
"  Each  valley  has  its  own  peculiar  nir»,  full  of  sweetness 
and  melody,  similar  to  those  which  tlie  Tyrolese  miiisti-els 
mu<le  so  pojmlar  in  Kiigland  a  few  years  ago,  and  which 
were  nothing  more  than  the  ordinory  songs  {Jiidein)  of  the 
shepherds  and  dairy-maids  on  the  mountains,  which  they 
carol  forth  with  a  peculiar  intonation  of  the  voice  witliiu 
the  throat,  making  tlie  echoes  ring  with  their  wild  notes." 

A  Swedish  traveller  in  the  Tyrol,  .M.  A ttcrborn,  describes 
the  Tyrolese  singing  and  singers  somewhat  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: — "  In  the  evening  we  suddenly  heard  sweet 
female  voices,  and  a  melody  tliat  touched  us  deeply.  Wo 
followed  the  sound,  and  found  two  young  girls  singing 
j>oj)ular  Tyrolese  songs  at  the  table  d'lUite.  We  liade  tlieni 
come  to  us  next.  They  came  and  sang  all  they  knew,  even 
till  midnight.  We  were  highly  deliglited  and  Uiankfiil  for 
the  ])rivilcge  of  healing  these  songs  in  the  Tyrol  itself,  and 
sung  by  natives.  The  ]>eculiar  mode  of  hinging  tlieui,— tliat 
variation  and  fraction  of  sounds  celebrated  all  over  Uennaiiy 
miller  the  name  of  to  juddn  or  johten,  which  is  held  to 
express  a  redoubled  alternating  echo  of  herdsmen's  voices 
anil  hunting-honis  amidst  the  mountains,  requires  such 
marvellous  action  of  the  voice,  such  springs  and  falls  of 
tones,  as  cannot  jiossiblv  Iw  produced  by  other  thixuits  than 
such  08  have  had  the  Alps  for  their  singing  school.  They 
are  imitat«d,  however,  as  may  be,  especially  at  German 
universities,  where,  as  is  well  known,  a  sort  of  forester's 
or  hunter's  life  is  always  led.  Nay,  at  Jeno,  the  Kenatus 
Aca<lemicus  was  compelled  to  publish  a  prohibition,  'mor<i 
T^^rokimum  inconditos  clamoret  edert'  (to  utter  rude  cla- 
moors  after  the  Tyrolese  fashion,)  liecause  it  happened 
that  all  the  windows  of  a  many-storied  house,  situate  in  a 
large  market  place,  and  entirely  inhabited  by  students,  were 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  seen  ayvn  frmn  morning 
till  night,  and  cnunnied  full  of  shirt-sleeved  wins  of  Minerva, 
yi\vo  jodled  tkif&y  all  day  long  in  so  full  a  chorus,  that  busi- 
ness was  at  a  stand,  and  the  whole  town  remained  as  if  deaf 
and  dumb, 

"  Hut  it  was  not  by  their  lays  only  that  the  young  song- 
stresses afforded  ns  poetic  enjoyment ;  the  story  of  their  own 
life,  which  we  had  from  the  people  of  the  inn,  is  highly 
poetical.  They  are  properly  three  in  number,  oqdians,  In 
age  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  live  in  a  little  eottugc  out  of 
Inspnick,  and  supimrt  Uiemsclves  by  their  singing.  They 
▼Isit  the  town  dally,  or  arc  sent  for  to  sing  their  Biinplo 
ditties  to  lovers  of  music  and  travellers.  '1  wo  are  sisters, 
who  have  taken  the  third,  a  poor  orphan  like  tlieniBelves, 
into  their  singing  aswociatiim.  This  last  we  did  not  see  till 
the  following  morning,  when  we  had  appointed  them  to 
comi'  again  and  repeat  their  songs.  Tbey  now  sung  in 
additiva  a  ballad  upon  llofer  ana  hii  feaU;   they  stood 
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dcfora  hii  jMrtrait,  and  hii  bliUie  eonntunuiM  iMDMd  to 
lUU-n  witli  ploiwuri-  *  ■  '■'•'  ■"•"■■  ■■-  '•>  ".^. ..'•'-•  -■  .rmt,.. 
fully  on  the  \\\>h  i<(  I 

lliiH    OlliloWl'd    utl    till 

|>ro>'tin><l  »in>;iii;f  togvUifi, 
a   fdivi',    n    wuniitli,   a  i-" 

jiiilgnieiit   thnt  ciiniiot  )h<     hiIiimi  :\    |.i  a  aiiJ 

clean   in   tlicir  ilru»»,  tlioy    u.'  |Mit..in    ,  .1  five 

from  all  iimHiinuioo  of  In-ggary.     Tlmy  coiiio  iu  only  wlita 
iinniiionivl,  ilrop  a  modest  but  slight  curlwy  at  thu  lionr, 
Bti'p  "iiiii'kly  foiwnril,  placo  tliemwlveii  in  a  tri:ii 
midillo  of  tlic  tl>Hir,   look  onlv  nt  each  other,  m 

I,    •  ,  ••    ■  v:< 


ask  whether  they  have  jjiven  m 

can   sing   no    lonfjer.      lie    wei\    .,      , 

■cantlly  n-wunl  tlu-ir  uiKhtinKalc-toil.  Thereupon  they 
return  thankn  for  what  they  liave  roceiveU  with  another 
curt.sey  somewlmt  deeper  tuou  lllo  former,  aad  rabidly 
Taiiiah  from  onc'it  itight. 


Section  3. 

Appkoacb  to  ra-K  Tyroi,  fiiom  BAViniA.  —  From    the 
Bavjlrian  Fbontier  to  Innsbruck. 

A  few  short,  but  beautiful  Jeacriptions  of  the  entrance 
into  the  Tyrol  from  Uavaria  are  given  in  Mr.  Ik-ckford'g 
letters,  which,  though  written  so  far  Iwck  as  the  year  1780, 
•ro  still  for  the  most  part  true,  because,  as  ho  says,  "  they 
are  chiefly  filKnl  with  delineations  of  landscape,  aiid  those 
effects  of  natural  phenomena  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
revolutions  or  constitutions  to  alter  or  destroy." 

Ilaving  refreshed  ourselves,  we  struck  info  a  grove  of 
pines,  tile  tallest  and  most  flourishing  we  had  yet  behold. 
Tliere  seemed  no  end  to  tlicse  forests,  except  where  little 
irregular  s^)ts  of  herb f. .)  I>y  cattle,  inWrvencd.  When- 
ever we  gamed  ai\  e:i  was  only  to  discover  more 
ranges  of  dark  wcx).l,  ,1  with  mea-lows  and  glitter- 
ing streams.  White  clover  and  a  profusion  of  sweet- 
Bconted  flowers  clothe  their  banks;  above,  waves  the  moun- 
tain ash,  glowing  with  scarlet  berries:  and  beyond,  rise 
lulls,  rocks,  and  mountains,  piled  upon  one  another,  and 
Jrijigcd  with  fii-  to  tlieir  topmost  acclivities.    Perhaps  the 


Norwegian  fursata  alon«  eqtial  thaw  la  flMidMr  Mid  0X- 

tent.     Those  -i.ii.  ...ver  tlw  Swi-  ^'-M-.-'-  — i-  -  - 
vey  such  va  '  I  here,  tba  v 

Mil    t!i.  ir  .1^.           ,       ._   ;i    then   are  .,  ._ 

'ianes  are  un- 

uo  to  auiuii  ,     ,         -•'8  of 

Vegetotlull. 

''As  we  were  rarreying  this  piMpeet,  •  thick  clovd, 
fraught  with  thunder,  ohecured  toe  horiaoo,  whilit  tnhm 
of  llvhlninif  at^irthxl  our  Imrsn,  whoee  norts  and  stampingt 

xl».     The  i  <|ie*ta 

firs,  and  .etml 

iiiiie.i  niiii>Mi  Ml  '  iicaa.    Ob*  nii>meni  uie  cioad* 

began  to  fleet,  an< '  -am  pramiMd  wrMiar  iatamla, 

' 'in   next    wa  •■• '    • r-resmtljr  ft 

of   rain    ;  and  in  a 

iini' the  t..i  I .  with  such 

VI ,     ;.l.  Twilight  drew  on 

ju-t   ft-i  ur  111  I  J  ,  10 :   then  ascending  a 

mountain,  wIiom  pines  and  birches  rustled  with  the  storm, 
we  saw  a  little  lake  below.  A  deep  azure  luua  veiled  its 
eastern  shore,  and  lowering  vapours  cniuealed  the  cliflb  to 
the  south;  but,  over  its  western  cxtnMnities  hung  a  few 
transparent  clouds;  the  rays  of  a  >-'  unset  streamed 

on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  tin.  .jw  of  a  gnxn 

promontory  with  tender  pinks. 

"  I  could  not  help  fixing  myself  on  the  1«nks  of  tiie  lake, 
for  several  minutes,  till  tliis  apparition  faile<l  away.  Look- 
ing round,  I  Aliuddered  at  a  craggy  mountain,  cloUied  with 
forests,  and  almost  perpendicular,  that  was  absolutely  to  lie 
sannounted  before  we  could  arrive  at  Walchen-see.  No 
bouse,  not  even  a  shdl  nppraring,  we  were  forced  to  ascend 
the  peak  and  pen- '  awful  grove*.    At  length,  after 

some  perils  but  ii'  .  ,  we  saw  lights  gleam  npon  the 

shore  of  the  Walcheii  Liake,  which  seemed  to  direct  tis  to  a 
cott^ige,  w  hero  we  jiassed  the  night,  and  were  soon  lulled  to 
Blee|>  by  tile  fall  of^  distant  waters. 

"  The  sun  rose  many  hours  before  me,  and  when  I  tot 
up  was  spangling  the  suriace  of  the  lake,  which    ^   -     '■ 
itself  between  steeps  of  woixi,  crowned  by   lofty 
pinnacles.     We  had  an  opportunity  of  ..•■■»•••"' 1  ,;....,   ..... 
Indd  assemblage  as  wo  travelled  on  fli  :    the  lake, 

where  it  forms  a  l>ay  sheltered  by  inij  ^   ■   ri-sts;  the 

water,  tinged  by  their  n-flection  with  a  lieep  cerulean,  calm, 
and  tran(|iiil.  Mountains  of  iiine  and  beecli  rising  above, 
close  every  outlet;  and  no  village,  or  spire,  i>eepirf(  out  of 
the  foliage,  inipressan  idea  of  more  than  European  solitudo. 

"From  the  shore  of  Walchen-see,  our  road  led  11- 
tlirough  arching  groves,  which  the  axe  seems  nev. 
'  '   '  ■  ill,  to  the  summit  of  a  rock  covered  with  (t,i]iiin<'!.  ot 
^  species,  and  worn  by  the  course   of  torrents   into 
........Heraole  craggy  forms.     Beneath  lay  extended  a  chaos 

of  scattcreii  cliH's,  with  tall  pines  springing  fnjni  their  cre- 
vices, and  nipid  streams  hurrying  lietween  their  inter- 
mingled trunks  and  branches.  As  yet,  no  hut  appeared, 
110  mill,  no  bridge,  no  trace  of  human  existence. 

"After  a  few  hours'  journey  through  the  wilderness,  wo 
Iwgan  to  discover  a  wreath  of  smoke ;  and  iiresently  tho 
cottage  from  whence  it  arose,  com|>oscd  of  pinnks  and 
reared  on  the  very  brink  of  a  precipice.  Fib's  of  cloven  fir 
were  dispersed  before  the  entrance,  on  a  little  spot  of  ver- 
dure, browsed  by  go,its;  near  them  sat  an  aged  man  with 
hoary  whiskers,  his  white  locks  tucked  under  a  fur  cap. 
Two  or  three  Wautiful  children  with  hair  ne.itly  hraideil, 
played  around  him ;  and  a  young  woman  dresse<l  in  a  short 
robe  and  Polish-looking  botmet,  peeped  out  of  a  wicket- 
window. 

"  I  was  so  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  this 
sequestcretl  family,  that,  crossing  a  rivulet,  I  clambered  up 
to  their  cottage  and  sou  '  iiienf.    Immediately 

there  was  a  contention  .>  Idren  who  should  l>o 

tho  first  to  oblige  me.  A  little  bl.iek-eyed  girl  succeedc.I, 
and  brought  me  an  earthen  juir  full  of  milk,  with  crumblid 
bread,  and  a  platter  of  stra^^ '       '  '      '  '     I  from  the 

bank.     I  recline<l  in  the  u  horts,  and 

spread  my  repast  on  the  turt  :   iu-.<i  '*'*'**d  Ott 

with  nimv  hospitable  grace.     Tho  onl\  j^  i  ^"^ 

language  to  express  m v  gratitude  ;  and  •  denciency 

which  made  me  quit  them  so  soon.  The  old  man  •««n«d 
visibly  concerned  at  my  departure;  and  his  chiidrni  fol- 
lowed me  a  long  wav  down  the  rocks,  t<dking  in  a  dialect 
which  passes  all  understanding,  and  waving  their  hands  to 
bid  me  adieu. 

"  1  ha<i  Iv-u-dly  lost  sight  of  them  and  regained  mj  ear- 
xia^Q  before  we  eatei«d  a  forest  of  pines,  to  all  appeaaBM 
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v.n!-.  rf  , 1   .  .  soiiio,  feAthrrrd 

•  i    ■■   ■  .  utliei-»,  Jt-cuyoil 

iJ  iiK.K.     K>  til  .11  uwndny  I  thou'glU 
found  our  xvav  out. 

'    '  .1  lolijt  avonuo,  endless  pcr- 

,  wo  oinfr.;ed  into  a  valh  y 

iu.'.   irn-Kular  inclosures  whcix- 

A  rivulet  Hows  aloni;  tlie  inis- 

wiiuliiiL-   llMMiii;li   the  villAge  of 

\  _st  the  clift's  and 

slopes  and  frame 

.         ,<  '>o|'Py  IKW''"^  region.     All  llic  plain  was  in  sun- 

.   the  sky  blue,  tlie  heights  illuminated,  except  one 

I  !        ik  with  spires  of  rock,  shaped   not  unlike  the 
\  I       ive  seen  of  Sinai,  and  wrupiK-'d  like  that  sacred 

;  t  in  clou<ls  and  darkness.  At  the  hiise  of  this  tre- 
1!  !'>us  mass  lies  the  villii);e  of  Mitteuwuld,  surrounded 
ry  limketi  fiivl  Wnks  of  verdure,  and  watered  l>y  freijuent 
bprii^'i  \vli..~.-  si);ht  and  murmurs  were  so  reviving  in  the 

II  ■  i^t  of  a  sultrv  day,  that  we  could  not  think  of  leaving 
I       .    vicinity,    but   remained    at   Miltenwuld   the   whole 

"  Our  inn  lind  Ion?  airy  galleries,  with  pleasant  balconies 
fronting  the  mountain ;  in  one  of  which  we  dined  u|>on 
fniit  fresh  from  tlie  rills,  and  cherries  just  culled  from  the 
unliiirdg  that  cover  the  slopes  almve.  The  clouds  were 
dispersing  and  the  topmost  jwak  hiUf  visible,  before  we 
ended  our  repast,  every  moment  discovering  some  inacces- 
sible cliff  or  summit,  shining  through  the  mists  and  tinged 
bv  the  sun  with  pale  golden  colours.  These  ai)i)earance3 
filled  me  with  such  delight  and  with  such  a  train  of 
romantic  avsotiations,  that  I  left  the  table  and  ran  to  an 
open  field  b<:yond  the  tents  and  gardens  to  gaze  in  solitude 
and  catch  the  vision  before  it  dissolved  away. 

"  When  all  was  faded  and  lost  in  the  blue  ether,  I  had 
time  to  look  around  me  and  notice  the  mead  in  which  I 
was  standing.  Here,  clover  covere<l  its  surface ;  there,  crops 
of  grain ;  further  on,  be<l8  of  herbs  and  the  sweetest  flowers. 
An  amphitheatre  of  hills  and  rocks,  broken  into  a  variety 
of  glens  and  precipices,  open  a  course  for  several  clear 
rivulets,  xvliich,  after  gurgling  amidst  loose  stones  and  frag- 
ments, fall  down  the  steeps,  and  arc  concealed  and  quieted 
in  tlif  herbage  of  the  vale. 

"  A  cottige  or  two  peep  out  of  the  woods  that  hang  over 
the  waterfalls ;  and  on  the  brow  of  the  hills  above  appears 
a  series  of  eleven  little  chapels,  uniformly  built.  1  followed 
the  narrow  path  that  leads  to  them,  on  the  edge  of  the 
eminences  and  met  a  troop  of  beautiful  iKavsunts,  all  of  the 
name  of  Anna,  (for  it  was  St.  Anna's  day)  going  to  jmy 
their  devotions,  severally,  at  these  neat  white  film's.  There 
were  faces  that  (iuercino  would  not  have  disdained  copying, 
with  braids  of  liair  the  softest  and  most  luxuriant  I  ever 
Ix'beld.  Some  hod  wreathed  it  simply  with  flow 
with  rolls  of  thin  linen  (nianufa<.'tured  in  the  ; 
hoo'l)  and  ilisposed  it  with  a  degne  of  elegance  om-  mimuhI 
not  have  expecleil  on  the  ditfs  of  the  Tyr<d. 

"  When  got  lieyoiid  the  cliapel  I  Iwgan  to  hear  the  roar  of 
a  cascade  in  a  thick  wood  of  beach  and  chesnut  that  clothes 
the  steeps  of  a  wide  fissure  in  the  rock.  My  ear  soon 
guided  me  to  its  entrance,  which  was  marked  by  a  shed 
encompassed  with  mossy  fragments,  and  almost  concealed 
by  bashes  of  rlio<lodcndron  in  full  red  l>l<>om.  Amongst 
these  I  struggled,  till  reaching  a  goat-track,  it  conducted 
me  on  the  brink  of  the  fiMiming  waters,  to  the  very  depths 
of  the  cliff  whence  issues  a  stream,  which  da^liing  impetu- 
cnulr  down  strikes  against  a  ledge  of  nnks  an<l  sprinkles 
the  uopending  thicket  with  dew.  Dig  drops  hung  on  every 
■pray,  and  glittered  on  the  leaves  partially  "'i'  '■>  ''>i'  ravs 
of   the   declining   sun,    whose   mellow   hu  I    tfie 

riu'L'i'd  MitiiTiiit^  (in!  'lifTii^i-'l  a  re|K>se,  a  <!■   --- -      .a,  over 
t'  lied  me  to  imagine  it  the 

e\  il  nf  some  other  region  of 

existence, — wimo  liappy  *■  ■  '   the  dark  groves  of 

ftioe,  the  caves  and  awful  n.  vli-r.-  the  river  takes 

t«  source!     Impreaed  with    tlii»   r>  '  i,   I  hung 

eagvrlv  over  the  irnlf  and  fancied  I  n.i.  ish  a  voice 

li  ■    ''  ■  •  :•  ,      ,„,,,    (|,j    Bl,y,a 

ft  'ni— but  all  was 

dark   nil  I   '  ■  iniiK   li.Mii  my  reverie,  I 

felt  the  da  lill   my  forehead ;  and  ran 

»'■  '^■- •'■"•  ■  j.d  tlicni.     A  " "•"■' r  niiiio- 

y,  meads  I   had  -                   icroiw 

I           ,  I.  .1  irood  while  I                     <  ting 

dianthi   fr<  y    varied    colours,   and    a 

I  of  v..  nk«  myrrh.     Whilst  1  wa« 


thus  employed,  a  conrused  murmur  struck  my  ear,  and  on 
turning  towards  a  cliff  backed  by  the  woods  "from  whence 
the  sound  seeineii  to  proceed,  forth  issued  a  herd  of  goats, 
hundreds  after  hundreds,  skipping  down  the  steeps:  then 
followed  two  shepherd  boys  gambolling  together  as  they 
drove  their  creatures  along;  stion  after  the  doj;  made  hm 
ap|ioarance,  hunting  a  stray  heifer  which  brought  uti  the 
rear.  1  followed  them  with  my  eyes  till  lost  in  the  wind- 
ings of  the  valley,  and  he.'ird  the  tinkling  of  their  bells  die 
gradually  away.  Now  the  last  blush  of  crimson  left  the 
summit  of  Sinai,  inferior  mountains  being  long  sinee  cost  in 
deep  blue  shade.  The  village  was  already  bushed  when  I 
regained  it,  and  in  a  few  momenta  I  followed  its  exiim)>le." 

Mr.  Iiiglis  also,  in  the  summer  of  IftTO,  entered  Tyrol  by 
way  of  the  great  plain  of  Bavaria,  which  he  de8cril>ea  as 
being  very  populous ;  villages  and  fann-houses  being  scat- 
tered thickly  along  the  line  of  road,  and  he  every  where 
observeil  the  evidences  of  industry  and  proofs  of  its  reward 
in  the  cheerful  countenances  and  respectable  appcorunce  of 
the  peasantry. 

On  entering  the  Tyrol  the  scenery  became  finer  and 
bolder;  snow  )>eaks  began  to  ajtpear,  and  the  indications  of 
a  high  elevation  were  numerous.  At  a  small  mountain 
village  where  the  traveller  halted  to  breakfast  the  scenery 
was  still  more  striking,  and  an  extraordinary  number  nnd 
variety  of  wild  flowei-s  covered  the  slopes  ana  rocks  by  the 
wayside.  "  I  gathered  abundance  of  that  beautiful  and 
sweet-smelling  flower,  the  fringed  pink ;  the  wild  poly- 
anthus; and  the  rose  d'amour;  the  box  shrub  in  flower 
formed  in  many  places  a  thick  underwood  ;  large  and  lieau- 
tiful  heart's-casi'  entirely  covered  some  fields;  and  on  every 
knoll  and  slope,  and  rocKy  nook,  little  companies  of  summer 
flowers — unknown  to  me  by  siglit  or  name,  were  nestling,- 
enjoying  sweet  fellowshij), — nodding  to  each  other, — all 
silent,  but  all  smiling.  1  gathered  no  fewer  than  thirty-two 
different  species,  tliirteen  of  which  are  cultivated  in  the 
linglish  garden." 

At  Sccfeld  the  road  reaches  the  highest  point  of  the 
Tyrolean  Alps  which  it  traverses;  the  road  now  begins  to 
descend  abruptly  and  steeply ;  at  every  few  hundied  yards 
the  traveller  liccomes  sensible  of  a  change,  in  temperature 
as  well  as  in  the  aspect  of  vegetation;  the  fir  tree  is  super- 
seded by  some  other  forest  trees;  and  the  minute  flowers 
that  mark  the  more  elevated  regions  disajipear.  At  length 
the  magnificent  valley  of  the  Inn,  traversed  by  its  hue 
river,  is  seen  stretched  below,  and  soon  after  the  pedestrian 
enters  Zirl,  the  fii-st  town  of  the  Tyrol. 

The  dregs  of  the  peasantry  first  excites  the  attention  of 
the  traveller;  he  sees  stockings  without  feet;  hats  ta]>ering 
to  the  crown,  something  like  Kobinson  Crusoe's;  gcneially 
with  green  silk  bands,  and  green  tassels  hanging  from  the 
crown  at  one  side;  the  women  with  enormous  white  worsted 
caps,  shaped  also  like  sugar-loaves,  and  with  dresses,  >indcr- 
neath  which  there  seems  to  be  o  hoop;  but  this  ap|H'arance 
is  occasioned  by  no  fewer  than  ten  petticoats,  without  which 
numU'r,  an  elderly  woman  is  scarcely  considered   to   ba 


resiK'clttbly  attired. 
'I'he  chief  ol>je 


.  iject  in  the  vicinity  of  Zirl  to  attract  the 

attention  of  the  traveller  is  the  Maitinswand,  a  gigantic 
buttress  of  the  Solstein  mountain,  descending  in  an  abrupt 
precipice,  many  hundred  feet  high,  to  the  margin  of  the 
inn,  so  as  barely  to  leave  s|>8cc  for  the  high  road  between 
it  and  the  river.  It  owes  its  chief  celebrity  to  an  adventure 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  That  enthusiastic  sportsman, 
led  aw:iv  on  one  occasion  in  pursuit  of  a  chamois  among 
the  rocks  above,  unfortunately  missed  his  footing,  and 
rolling  headlong  to  the  verge  of  the  prcci|)ice,  was  just  able 
to  arrest  himself,  when  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  by 
clinging  with  his  heiul  downwards  to  a  ledge  of  rock  in  a 
spot  wiiere  he  couhl  neither  move  u]>  nor  down,  and  where, 
to  all  appearance,  no  one  could  nppn>ach  him.  lie  was 
j)erccivea  from  below  in  this  perilous  position,  and  as  his 
death  was  deemed  inevitable,  prayers  were  oft'ered  up  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock  by  the  Abljot  of  Willion  as  though  lor  a 
person  in  articiilo  martit.  The  Kniperor,  finding  his  strength 
failing  him,  had  given  himself  up  for  lost,  and  recommended 
Ills  soul  to  Heaven,  when  a  loud  lialloo  near  at  hand  arrested 
his  attention.  A  bold  and  intrepid  hunter  named  Zips, 
who  had  fled  to  the  mountains  to  avoid  imiiiisonment  lor 

{KMicliing,  had,  without  knowing  what  had  liajipened,  also 
H-en  drawn  to  the  sjiot  in  clambering  after  a  chamois.  Sur- 
prised to  fin<l  a  human  lieing  thus  suspended  between  earth 
and  sky,  he  uttered  the  cry  which  attracted  .Maximilian's  at- 
tention. Noticing  the  perilous  nature  of  the  case  he  was  in  a 
few  minutes  at  the  Emperor's  side,  and  binding  on  iiis  feet 
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his  own  crAmpons,  anH  extfndinjf  to  him  his  sinewy  arm, 

li,  '    1  with  (litViciilty  i         :'■       '•■ flip  fiice  of 

tl  .•  iiloiig  1i'(1kc»"  V  II  tlie  clin- 

111. .1^  ,,,„..,   not  lmv«  foiiiiil  'I'l  'ii'ii 

from  n  8itu;ition  of  siuli  li- 
iwopli'  <iveu   now  iittrilmte   :  , 

intcriioHitiiin  of  nil  nn^el.  'i'lio  spot  wlicre  tliiii  utcurrvd, 
now  liolloweJ  out  into  n  cuvb  in  thu  fuco  of  the  ro<'l<,  is 
mnrlvod  by  n  crucifix,  wliicli  tliiiui^h  ei);htrfn  feet  in  liei^ht, 
is  so  fur  alxjve  tin;  liiuli  road  thnt  it  is  scarcely  visilile  from 
thence.  It  is  now  n'ndurcd  nccesitihle  hy  a  »teei>  ami  nilher 
dithcult  pHth,  and  nmy  l>e  reached  in  almut  luilf  tin  hour's 
walk  from  Zirl.  I'lir  cave  is  seven  hundred  aii<l  fifty  feet 
above  the  river,  luid  the  precipice  is  so  vertical  that  a 
>Iumb  line  miKlit  be  dropped  from  it  ■•■'•■  '' ■•  liish  road 
.>elow.      It  is  tmditionally  stated  that  \:  rewaided   , 

the  liunt^maii  with  the  title  of  Count  II  ii  IIoIhmi-  , 

felsen,  in  token  of  liis  Knititude,  anil  in  retereuco  to  the  ■ 
cxelnmation  uttered  by  liim  which  had  souiuied  »<i  welcome 
to  the  Km[>eror'»  cjirs  as  announcing  that  relief  was  at  hand. 
By  the  Emperor's  pension  list,  still  in  existence,  it  appears 
that  a  sum  of  sucleeu  florins  was  annually  paid  to  one  Zips 
ofZirl. 

The  al>ovo  incident  has  been  made  tlie  subject  of  a  short 
poem,  by  Collin,  one  of  Germany's  most  graceful  poets. 

Ilaviiii;  visiteil  the  .Martinswainl  there  is  nothing  in  Zirl 
itself  to  delay  the  progress  of  the  tniveller;  he  therefore 
iiasscs  on  by  the  side  of  the  river  along  the  road  to  Inns- 
briick.  On  appniiu-hing  this  town  the  prospect  is  superb. 
"The  valley  of  the  Inn,  from  one  to  about  three  miles 
wide,  is  seen  stretching  far  to  the  eastward  civered  with 
varied  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  thickly  studded  with 
houses,  and  traversed  by  the  broad,  rapid,  and  brimlul 
river:  high  mountains,  mostly  clothe<l  with  wood,  inclose 
the  valley  on  both  sides,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  it, 
stjmds  Inspruek,  like  the  monarch  ot  a  small  but  beautiful 
dominion.  The  peas;>iits  were  in  the  tieUls,  busy  with  their 
Indian  corn,  which  is  the  staple  produce  of  the  valley,  and 
all  who  have  seen  this  beautiful  plant  gi-owing  in  luxu- 
riance, and  covering  a  wide  expanse,  will  udmit  that  a  more 
captivatinj;  prospect  is  not  easy  to  be  imagineil."  On  cross- 
ing the  bridge  from  which  tlie  town  derives  its  name,  the 
traveller  finds  himself  in  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol,  which  has 
already  been  descril>ed  in  the  pages  of  this  work*. 

Skction  4. 
From  I.nnsbrCck  to  Kufsteix. 

From  Innsbriick,  Mr.  Inglis  proceeded  to  Hall,  passing 
through  fine  meadows,  fields  of  Indian  com,  and  villages 
charmingly  situated  in  little  amphitheatres  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.     Hall  is  described  as  being  smoky  and  black, 


bearing  upon  its  front  the  appearance  of  great  antiipiity. 
one  modern  building  is  to  be  seen:  the  ancient  wall,  <!ark 


Gloomy  old  houses  flank  narrow  winding  streets;  scarce! 


towers,  and  little  gates,  yet  remain,  as  well  as  the  deei) 
ditch,  and  recall  to  mind  the  wars  of  early  times,  of  which 
Hall  was  80  often  the  scene.  One  of  the  gates  bears  an 
inscription  in  which  the  year  l.T.')!  is  distinctly  visible. 

A  large  government  Kilt-manufactory  is  situated  at  this 
place,  ami  has  been  in  operation  ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  native  salt,  at  four 
leagues  distjJnce,  after  being  dissolved  in  water  at  the  mines, 
is  conveyed  to  Hall,  in  little  rivulets  which  flow  in  troughs 
laid  for  the  purpos*-,  there  to  be  reconverted  info  crystals. 
Nine  cauldrons  are  employed,  the  five  largest  of  them  alxjut 
tliirty-six  feet  in  diameter.  They  arc  made  of  iron,  and 
have  an  opening  at  one  side,  by  a  joint,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  cleaiuil  out  when  necessary.  "The  salt  water,  being 
|ii  '  i.nisly  heated,  is  admitte<l  into  the  cauldrons  to  the 
■  I  1  of  eight  Inches;  and  is  kept  boiling  during  three 
li..,ns,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  solution  luis  sunk  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  depth  ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  SiUt 
has  been  deposite<l.  Each  cauldron  thus  produces  fnim 
twenty  to  twenty-four  quintals,  ^from  2000  to  2400  lbs.)  so 
that  one  cauldron  will  produce,  by  the  ordinary  number  of 
boilings,  one  hundred  an<l  seventy  (luintals  of  crystallized 
salt.  The  whole  mauufactorv  is  cajiable  of  prmlucing 
120,':00  lbs  of  salt  per  day.    The  value  of  the  salt  thus 

•  »fil  S,,!-:-'-  ■  1'  --inf.  Vnl.  VIII..  pp.  137  tn  110.  where  ilie 
ri'mltT  «ill  i^^  -.  h  of  llu'  gtoriuu!*  ftlniuti;1e  U-lwcvn  llu-  Tynil- 

r<,.  in.l  lliii-  ,n  in  llw  yc«r  IHOd.      In  the  lir»t  (..lunif  i.f 

.•»!>.  Mr.  I.«trolx-'<i  Summrr   /Jumi/c   in   ll,t 


in  Vol. 


XIV.,  p.  38,  a  cnrioua  mrthod  of  fishing 


procluced  is  about  100,000/,  st«rlinff,  and  the  clear  rcrenua 

to  the  govcrnm-''  •-  ■■■■  .■!»    I'.n  chki/. 

A  visit  to  ti  >  the   traveller  throush 

S..111.   -ti.l.iti-'  After  lenvioi;  Mill.    Mr. 

hour  I  fill.  ut 

-  that  Iwuii  ..y 

to  the  iiurtit,  uiid  St  the  iiiuulh  of  a  imrrow  laviiic,  Im- 
venied  by  a  furious  torrent.  A  path  lends  up  to  tb*  ravine 
towards  the  mines,  which  lie  aboin  .  ia 

the    heart  of    the    mountain.      11.  la 

I'.itli  than  t'  he 

.    of  the  m  iir 

.■1    iiii-  iicws  an. I  !l,     I  .iijT 

a  gorge  that  pci,.'i/  .:;\    i  of 

the  mountain  m  ,  -  to 

li-.ive  all  to  till'    ]i:  .n. 

Knormous  ma.s^.  -  .  ns- 

pended  almve  almost  l>y  a  miracle ;  old  pine  fon-sta  hung 
upon  the  rugged  cliffs;  the  torrent  that  rushed  by  was 
here  and  there  s|>anned  by  bridges  of  snow,  while  huge 
unmelted  avalanches  lay  in  its  bed  ;  ca.scades  tumbleil  from 
a  huhdrc<l  heights,  some  close  by  the  path,  some  heard  at  a 
great  elevation  above,  while  |K'aK.s,  some  dark,  sonic  snowy, 
many  thousiind  feet  high,  almost  closed  over  head,  and 
seemed  to  jut  into  the  sky.  At  length,  in  the  midst  of 
this  wild  scene,  a  cluster  of  houses  was  '•■■■"  .i-.^..,  where 
the  gorge  loses  itself  among  pre<-ipiccs;  :  the  tor- 

rent lias  separated  into  a  luindred  tiny  t.  iiig  from 

the  beds  of  snow.  At  this  wild  spot,  stands  the  minen' 
inn." 

The  traveller  being  clothed  in  a  suitable  dress,  with  a 
staff'  in  his  hand,  and  preceded  by  lighted  torches,  follows 
the  conductor  into  the  mine.  "  The  visit  commences  with 
a  descent  of  three  hundred  steps,  when  one  may  fairly 
believe  himself  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.  'Tis  a 
strsmge  empire  one  finds  in  these  dismal  abodes:  life  is  a 
diflferent  thing  when  sunlight  is  withdrawn;  and  there  is 
an  icy  feeling  falls  upon  the  heart  as  well  a.s  on  the  senses 
when  we  look  around  these  dismal  galleries,  and  dark  walls, 
dimly  lighted  by  a  few  ineffectual  flambeaux  that  convey 
truly  the  idea  ot  'darkiies.s  visible;'  and  scan  the  dark  sub- 
terranean lakes,  whose  extent  and  profundity  the  eye  can- 
not guess  but  by  the  plunge  of  a  fragment  of  the  roof,  and 
the  dim  glimmer  of  the  lights ;  and  hear  the  distant  stroke 
of  the  miner's  axe,  far  in  the  interior  of  the  caverns;  and 
still  more  do  we  feel  the  difterence  between  the  world  above 
and  regions  such  as  tlii-se,  when  we  reach  the  solitary 
miner,  in  some  vast  cavern,  with  his  single  candle,  striking 
his  axe  ever  and  ever  into  the  dull  wall :  but  along  with 
these  feelings,  astonishment  ond  admiration  are  engendered 
at  the  ]>owcr  of  man,  whose  i>ersevcrance  has  hollowed  out 
the  mountain,  and  with  his  seemingly  feeble  in.struments, 
— his  human  arms  and  little  axe, — has  waged  war  with  the 
colossal  works  of  nature." 

The  results  of  the  miner's  toil  appear  almost  incredible. 
No  fewer  than  forty-eight  caverns  had  Wen  fonned,  each 
from  one  to  two  acres  in  size;  one  of  tb.  -  is  three 

leagues  in  length,  and  to  traverse  all  t  s  would 

occupy  si.K  days.  When  these  subteriam.ns  taverns  are 
formed,  the  miners  detach  fragments  of  the  native  salt  from 
the  roof  and  walls; — ai.d  when  the  cavern  is  sufficiently 
filled  with  thesi-,  pure  water  is  let  in,  which  dissolves  the 
salt,  and  the  solution  is  conveyed  by  conduits  to  Hall  as 
already  noticed.  "  Occasionally  a  distant  sound  is  heard, 
approaching  nearer  an<I  nearer,  which  one  might  easily 
mistake  for  the  rushing  of  water :  this  U  occasioned  by  the 
little  chariots,  which  carry  away  rubbish  to  the  mouth  of 
the  ravine ;  the  ]>ath  is  a  railroad,  and  these  little  chariots 
fly  along  it  with  frightful  rapidity.  When  the  sound  is 
heard  approaching,  it  is  necessary  to  retire  into  one  ot 
the  niches  that  are  formed  in  the  wall,  — and  the  young 
miners,  seated  in  front  of  the  chariots,  seem,  as  they  rush 
by,  like  gnomes  directing  their  infernal  cars." 

The  number  of  miners  is  about  three  hundred:  the 
amount  of  wages  is  miserably  small :  they  are  [iiid  accord- 
ing to  seniority,  the  olilest  get  thirty  krcutzers,  and  the 
youngest  about  half  th.it  sum.  They  work  and  rest  four 
hours  alternately.  Sunday  is  a  holiday,  and  the  great  feasU 
of  the  Catliolic  church  are  also  olwerved.  "  Inten-sting  and 
curious  as  a  speetaile  of  this  kind  is,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
restored  to  the  'common  sun  and  air,'  «!•'  ■••  •  '  <  ■■-  of 
satisfaction;  we  are  aliiiost  surprised  to  •  the 

sunshine  is  and  iiow  beautiful  the  sky.^    ..    ,     .\ilh 

cheerfulness  a  mite  into  the  |KH>r  miner's  l>ox." 

Once  more  emerging  from  the  dense  cloud  of  smoke  that 
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hvag  (irn  nail,  ottr  tniTfllw  breathed  the  clear,  mountain 

«ttno5phriT   .if  thr    liinfhni,   or  lower   valley  of  the    Inu. 

'      yous:  the  sky  bright,  blue, 

:  !i;ht  in  the  yellow  beams  of 

^  ;uiJ  the  enws  "'ere  bright  and  gliB- 

tlie  sun  had  lK?en  two  or  three  houre 

:  V  risen  upon  the  vallev, — ^the  countrv- 

.    MS  as  health  and  iiufependencc  could 

M  ■•••■-.- nil  at  their  sontj,  making  the  air 

!  notes,  the  cattle,  CTen,  looked 

■  •  lour  of  the  morning, — and  the 

yously  on  in  harmony  with  all 

r  .  ■  uro." 

After  a  charming  walk  our  traveller  reached  the  bridge 
bridge  which  leads  across  to  the  right  I>ank  of  the  river 
on  the  side  of  which  stand  the  cluirch  and  cloister  of 
Volders.  The  situation  of  this  church  is  singularly  pictu- 
resque, but  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  cloister.  The 
village  of  Volders  consists  of  a  little  straggling  street,  and 
i!  :m  inn  to  tempt  the  traveller  to  stay, 

is  situated  at>out  two  leagues  and  a 

•  ' '  ■  oM  market  town,  of 

■  ceased  to  be  produc- 

..  t,  behind  the  town  is 

a  venture  into  one  of  its 

xstern  acclivity,  the  upper 


tt: 


'1 

hnii    1 

some  i 

tive.      ] 

finely  diviT,ificd.     "  1 
valleys,  and  then  clii 


part  of  which  was  bathed  in  gold.  But  I  never  reached 
the  gilded  line ;  gradually  it  rose,  as  I  mounted ;  and  before 
I  had  half  pained  the  point  I  had  aimed  at,  the  glorious 
light  of  parting  day  flamed  only  on  the  highest  summits. 
The  sober  grey  of  evening  was  around  me  on  the  moun- 
tain side;  and  deep  twilight  had  gathered  in  the  valley 
IjcIow.  It  was  time  to  return  to  Schwartz,  so  retracing 
my  steps,  I  descended  the  slopes,  and  in  about  an  hour,  I 
emerged  from  the  mountains,  with  many  ]>leasant  recol- 
Irctiona  of  lights  and  shadows  yet  lingering  on  the  vision, 
of  solitude  and  stillness,  and  (lie  small  mountain  srtunils 
that  arc  more  akin  to  silence  than  noise, — and  vi  all  the 
thousand  deep-felt,  but  inexpressible  emotions,  tliat  ore 
bom  among  the  eternal  hills,  when  evening  fills  their  vol- 


ley^  creeps  over  their  decllrltlet,  and  throws  lt«  mantle  on 
their  Bummita." 

From  Schwartx  the  traveller  has  an  on]iortunity  of 
visiting  the  Achen-see,  a  small  lake  among  the  mountains. 
This  is  one  of  those  many  mountain  gems  that  are  seldom 
visited  but  by  the  eai;le  and  the  chamois,  and  whoso  waters 
are  ruffled  only  by  the  mountain  breeze,  and  by  the  leap 
of  the  silent  creatures  that  dwell  beneath  them.  This  lake 
is  about  four  miles  long,  and  about  one  broad.  Ita  outlet 
is  on  the  Bavarian  side,  the  little  stream  that  flows  out  of 
it  crossing  the  Bavarian  frontier  at  a  few  I.mit,,,.,  fmm  the 
lake  and  falling  into  the  Iser.     Descen  'oops  wo 

again  enter  the  Innthal,  and  approach  1<  :,  a  small 

old-fiishioned  tovt-n. 

The  Inn  l)ecomes  navigable  goon  after  leaving  Schwartz ; 
and  even  from  Hall  it  serves  for  the  transport  of  light 
merchandise  all  the  way  to  Vienna,  a  distance  of  at  least 
five  hundred  miles.  Salt  is  transported  in  consiilemblo 
quantities  from  Hall;  fresh  butter  made  at  llattenburg,  is 
sold  in  the  market  of  Vienna  on  the  fifth  morning  after 
it  is  churned ;  by  the  same  conveyance  chamois  is  hont  to 
the  mctropoliti,  where  it  bears  n  very  high  price;  and  cer- 
tain woollen  manufactures  and  knit  stockings,  the  produc« 
of  the  lower  lnntlif<i   (•«■<•<  i.irt  of  the  cargo. 

The  road  from  !(  to  Kufstein  prewnts  the  tra- 

veller with  a  fine  s^;  if  river  and  mountain  scenery. 

The  town  of  Kufstein  lies  close  to  the  river,  and  imme- 
diately under  an  elevated  rock,  which  is  crowned  by  a 
little 'stronghold,  and  flanked  by  some  batteries.  A  wild 
mountain  range  rises  to  the  south, — and  on  the  northern 
side  towards  mvaria  the  more  cultivated  and  lower  country 
indicates  the  course  of  the  river  Inn,  now  n  magnificent 
river. 

But  wc  are  again  approaching  the  boundarie*  of  the' 
Tyrol.  A  short  journey  to  the  north  leads  the  traveller 
into  Bavaria,  and  to  the  south-east  into  Salzburg.  Wo 
therefore  retrace  our  steps  to  Innsbriick,  to  «"t  out  on  a 
fresli  excursion,  which  will  reveal  more  striking  features 
of  Tyrolean  scenery  than  have  yet  been  (•xliiliii.ii. 
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POUSSIN  AND  HIS  WORKS. 
III. 
We  left  Pousjin  at  Paris,  enjoying  the  wcH-meritcd 
honours  which  the  Fronch  court  bestowed  upon  him. 
Other  distinctions  were  yet  in  store  for  him.  The 
kinp,  wi>liiiifr  to  mark  in  a  particular  manner  his  esteem 
for  the  artist,  ajipoiiitcd  him  his  chief  painter,  the  super- 
intendent of  all  his  (ralleries,  and  the  director  of  tlie 
restorations  of  the  royal  palaces.  In  addition  to  his 
other  works,  he  was  required  to  furnish  eight  large 
cartoons,  which  were  to  be  executed  in  tapestry  for  the 
roval  apartments.  To  facilitate  the  prompt  execution 
of'this  work,  Poussin  was  permitted  to  repeat  on  a  larger 
scale  some  of  his  compositions  already  known,  such  as 
"  The  Manna  in  the  Desert,"  and  "  The  Striking  of  the 
Rock."  He  was  also  commissioned  to  adorn  the  great 
gallery  of  the  Louvre,  and  to  decorate  that  vast  build- 
ing according  to  his  own  taste. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  these  projects  could 
not  be  executed  by  one  man,  however  great  his  industry 
and  skilful  his  assistants,  yet  the  presence  of  Poussin  at 
Paris  was  highly  beneficial  to  French  art.  He  furnished 
a  large  number  of  plans  for  restorations  and  decorations ; 
he  introduced  casts  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  works 
of  antiquity,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  alone  worthy  of 
serving  as  models  for  sculpture  and  architecture;  he 
proposed  to  cast  in  bronze  the  colossal  statues  of  Monte 
Cavallo,  and  to  place  them  at  the  gate  of  the  Louvre. 
In  short,  all  that  the  liberal  genius  of  Francis  the  First 
had  conceived,  Poussin  was  willing  to  execute.  .An 
artist  of  repute  was  sent  to  Rome  to  carry  out  tiie  sug- 
gestions of  Poussin,  and  in  a  short  time  moulds,  taken 
from  some  of  the  finest  works  of  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture in  Rome,  were  sent  to  Paris,  and  careful  copies  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  in  Italy  were  exe- 
cuted. 

But  by  degrees,  the  enthusiasm  which  the  presence 
and  plans  of  Poussin  had  excited  grew  cold ;  as  it  was 
natural  it  should  do,  when  his  patrons  had  no  higher 
feeling  than  vanity  to  gratify.  Tlie  favours  which  he 
had  already  received  excited  the  envy  of  his  rivals  in  art, 
and  they  constantly  opposed  his  designs  and  thwarted 
his  plans.  His  time  was  wasted  in  defending  himself 
to  his  patrons,  who  could  scarcely  appreciate  the  merits 
of  the  questions  at  issue ;  and  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
waste  his  time  in  employments  which  were  beneath  him. 
He  was  ordered  to  design  frontispieces  for  tlic  books 
printed  at  the  royal  printing-office.  The  first  that  he 
furnished  was  that  to  the  Uible,  printed  early  in  1G42, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  The  Jiible  ofSirlua  the 
Piflh;  and  he  afterwards  designed  those  for  the  Horace 
and  Virgd,  printed  about  tlie  same  time.  The  following 
extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Del  Pozzo,  dated  the 
20th  of  September,  1G41,  will  best  show  the  nature  of 
his  employments.      He  says: — 

I  am  U'lx>uriiig  without  intermissinn,  sometimes  at  one 
thin::,  nn'1  itDmetimcs  at  another.  I  should  do  this  wil- 
1  tl;at  thi-y  hurry  me  in  things  that  re(|uire  time 

iit.  I  assure  you,  that  if  I  stay  lung  in  this 
cuiin'.ry,  I  mil  ;  ;rii  dauber  like  the  rest  here.  As  to 
iitiidy  and  nl  ;  i'  ii,  cither  of  the  antique  or  of  anything 
€■!■«.•,  t' •;.  L  .  .  .  .;;  .wn,  and  whoever  wishes  to  study  or 
to  ex  •  :  :•    .     f  I  from  henro.     The  stuccoes  and  |>aint- 

inx  of  iii'  •••   ■-"   '- ■  rifter  my  di-signs,   but 

very  little  •    \  ran  Rct  no  one  to 

second  mo, . l"'tli  ■n  u  In  xMUida 

small  ncale  for  them.     1  have  put  "I  in  itji 

pl.-we,  tluit  in,  in  the  cha|i<'l  of  .St.  Gen  ncceds 

Tery  well.  I  am  now  at  work  UfKin  tlie  picture  for  the 
noviriite  of  the  Jcsuitfi;  it  is  very  large,  containing  four- 
t  .  larger  tlum  nature,  and  this  tliey  want  me  to 

1.  .  I  niunths. 

Tiiia  picture  was  finished  at  the  prc«cribed  time,  and 
the  admiration  it  met  with  was  the  first  signal  for  all 
who  enTicd  I'ous»in'»  good  fortune  and  reputation,  to 
ComiDenc*  those  persecutions  against  hiro  which  ren- 


dered his  abode  in  Paris  disagreeable,  and  nt  length 
drove  him  from  it.  Vouct  and  his  partv  found  them- 
selves neglected,  and  they  brought  all  kinds  of  accusa- 
tions against  Poussin  respecting  his  style  of  painting  and 
his  method  of  directing  the  public  works  entrusted  to 
him  ;  and  although  the  king,  the  queen,  and  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  continued  to  be  friendly,  yet  I'oussin  was  evi- 
dently disgusted  with  the  constant  turmoil  in  which  his 
opponents  contrived  to  keep  him,  as  well  as  the  eniploy- 
nienl  which  his  patrons  gjive  him.  In  another  of  his 
letters  he  says : — "  The  emplovment  given  me  is  not  so 
important,  but  that  they  take  me  from  it  to  superintend 
new  designs  for  tapestry.  I  wish  they  would  give  me 
something  to  do  where  lofty  and  noble  designs  could  be 
employed;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  there  is  nothing  here 
that  deserves  staying  long  for."  Again,  in  another  let- 
ter, he  writes : — "  They  employ  me  for  ever  in  trifles, 
such  as  frontispieces  for  books;  designs  for  ornamental 
cabinets ;  chimney-pieces,  bindings  of  books,  and  other 
nonsense." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  dissatisfaction,  Poussin's 
thoughts  turned  fondiv  towards  Roir.e,  and'  he  became  at 
length  so  impatient  to  return  to  his  family,  that  he  ap- 
plied for  leave  of  absence,  which  he  obtained  on  condi- 
tion that  he  returned  as  soon  as  he  had  put  his  affairs  in 
order.  Before  quitting  I'aris,  he  executed  his  picture  in 
which  Time  liberates  Truth  from  the  attack^s  of  Fnvy, 
Hatred,  and  Malevolence,  a  memorial  of  the  vexatious 
contests  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  .ind  of  his  sense 
of  the  verdict  of  posterity  in  his  favour. 

After  an  absence  of  two  years,  I'oussin  again  entered 
Rome,  towards  the  end  of  IC4'2.  His  return  was  wel- 
comed as  a  sort  of  triumph.  The  favours  which  he  had 
received  from  the  French  court  seemed  in  the  estimation 
of  many  to  exalt  his  talents;  every  one  wished  to  see 
him,  to  congratulate  hiin  on  his  brilliant  success;  he 
alone  was  the  only  one  not  dazzled  by  the  favours  of 
fortune;  that  same  philosophy  which  formed  the  basis  of 
his  character,  saved  him  from  indulging  in  pride  or  vanity, 
which  perhaps  every  one  but  himself  would  have  ex- 
cused. He  found  in  his  humble  home  an  affectionate 
wife;  ho  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  a  few  sincere  friends,  and 
this  state  of  happiness,  contrasted  with  the  disagreeable 
cabals  of  the  court,  rendered  him  averse  to  return  to  Paris. 
His  first  employment  after  his  return  was  to  fulfil  the 
engagements  he  had  contracted  in  I'raiice.  He  finished 
the  "  Sacraments "  for  .M.  de  Chaiilelou,  a  series  of 
pictures  which,  for  a  long  time,  formed  <ine  of  the  prin- 
cijial  attractions  of  the  Orleans  collection;  they  were 
purchased  by  the  late  Duke  of  Hridgcwater,  for  the  sum 
of  four  thousand  nine  lumdred  (iuiiieas,  and  are  now  in 
the  collection  of  Lord  Francis  Fgerton.  Poussin  also 
painted  at  this  lime  his  beautiful  picture  of  "  Rebecca  at 
the  Well,"  which  is  full  of  truth,  grace,  and  beiiuty. 

It  was  not  long  after  I'oussin's  return  to  Rome  that 
Louis  the  Thirteenth  and  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu 
died;  and  M.  Desnoyers,  his  chief  patron,  having  re- 
tired from  court,  the  public  works  in  which  Poussin  had 
been  engaged  were  suixTseded  by  political  troubles;  and 
feeling  himself  thus  released  from  all  his  engagements, 
Poussin  no  longer  thought  of  returning  to  Paris. 

Being  free  from  all  anxiety,  he  resumed  his  simple 
frugal  mode  of  life,  and  devoted  nil  his  time  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  art.  He  had  just  quitted  the  frontiers  of 
ambition  and  of  fortune,  but  such  n  man  could  not  sink 
into  obscurity :  his  reputation  shone  with  greater  lustre 
in  his  modest  dwelling  at  Rome,  than  under  the  gilded 
roofs  of  the  Louvre.  There,  during  the  long  period  of 
three-and-twenty  years,  he  continued  to  produce  his 
admirable  works,  finishing  them  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  never  allowing  them  to  leave  his  hands  until  he  was 
fully  satisfied  with  them. 

In  appreciating  the  value  of  his  own  pictures  he  dis- 
played singular  disinterestedness.  He  always  fixed  the 
price,  and  marked  it  at  the  back  of  .bii  picture,,  and  if 
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tlio  purchaser,  findiofi;  it  too  moderate,  iient  a  l.irjer 
^iini,  tho  siirplin  was  nlw.iyn  rctiirnnl.  Ilu  wm  also  in 
till'  liauit  of  accoiiipanyiiijr  i>ach  picture,  wlu'H  he  Rent  it 
h<  me,  by  a  leitor,  cxpiainiii);^  his  roasoiis  for 'the  parli- 
cdar  manner  in  wliicli  he  had  treated  tlio  milijecl,  thus 
.'  .liiwcrin);  beforehand  whatever  criticism  it  might  meet 
tith. 

Altiioiif];h  he  worked  with  pfreat  assiduity,  ho  could 
scarcely  supply  the  demand  for  his  pictures,  lie  often 
refused  to  accept  commissions  for  pictures  unless  a  very 
distant  lime  (olten  several  years)  were  named  for  their 
completion.  His  mode  of  life  was  very  re(;ular,  and  so 
simple,  that  he  almost  dispensed  with  domestics.  The 
Cardinal  Massimi  havinjf  paid  him  tt  visit,  remained  with 
him  till  dark.  I'oussin  havings  no  footman,  took  a  lamp 
to  light  his  (fuest  to  his  cnrrijige,  who  said  to  him,  "  I 
am  sorry  for  yon,  M.  I'oussin — you  have  no  footman." 
"And  I,"  said  Foussin,  "am  still  more  sorry  for  your 
excellency,  because  )-ou  have  so  many."  On  another 
occasion,  a  person  of  quality  having  shown  him  a  picture 
of  his  own  paintiufj,  Poussin  saiil  to  him,  "Ah!  my 
lord,  you  only  want  a  little  poverty  to  become  a  good 
painter." 

The  judicious  distribution  of  his  time  was  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  Poussin's  success,  and  of  the  very  large 
niuiiber  of  carefully  finished  works  that  he  left  behind 
him.  He  was  accustomed  to  rise  early,  and  to  walk  for 
an  hour  or  two  among  the  most  picturesque  parts  of 
IJomo  and  its  environs ;  but  he  generally  limited  his 
walk  to  the  tyrare  of  the  TrinitA  de'  .Monti,  and  to  the 
gardens  of  the  Medicis  ne.ir  his  house.  Then  shutting 
liiniself  up  in  his  study  he  worked  till  mid-day.  .After 
dinner  he  painted  again  during  some  hours.  He  seldom 
admitted  any  one  to  his  painting  room.  In  the  evening 
his  friends  used  to  wait  for  him  on  tlie  terrace,  and  thus 
surrounded  by  such  men  as  Claude  Lorraine,  (iaspar 
Foussin,  Charles  Lo  Brun,  and  other  painters  of  emi- 
nence, and  by  noble  Uomnns  who  courted  his  society, 
and  followed  also  by  strangers  who,  attracted  by  his 
reputation,  were  curious  lo  see  him  and  to  converse  with 
him,  he  chatted  friendlily  with  every  body,  and  listened 
willingly  to  the  remarks  of  others.  His  own  discourse, 
though  directed  chiefly  to  grave  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects, was  received  with  attention  and  res|)ect ;  he  often 
spoke  of  tlie  principles  of  his  art  with  so  much  clearness, 
that  tliey  were  appreciated  even  by  those  who  were  not 
artists.  He  h.id  none  of  the  pretensions  of  a  professor  ; 
wliatever  he  said  was  said  naturally,  ond  apparently 
without  premeditation  ;  but  his  words  were  well  chosen, 
and  always  to  the  purpose.  He  was  asked  one  day  what 
was  the  chief  benettt  he  had  derived  from  his  extensive 
-.":iiiinjf,  and  what  he  regarded  as  his  best  knowledge  ? 
1  low  to  live  well  with  all  the  world,"  was  his  answer. 
I'oussin  was  of  opinion  that  painting  and  sculpture 
were  but  one  and  the  same  art,  and  differeil  only  in  the 
means  of  execution.  He  has  left  proofs  of  this  assertion 
in  some  figures  of  Mercury  which  he  modelled,  to  adorn 
the  country  house  of  M.  Fouquet,  by  which  it  appears 
probable  that  he  would  have  been  as  excellent  as  a 
sculptor,  as  he  was  great  as  a  painter,  if  he  had  over- 
come the  mechaiiicil  difliculties  of  the  art.  This  talent 
was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  him  in  the  execution  of 
his  pictures. 

The  genius  of  Foussin  seems  to  have  gained  vigour 
with  age.  Nearly  his  last  works,  which  were  begun  in 
1660,  and  sent  to  Paris  in  1664.  were  the  four  pictures 
allegorical  of  the  seasons,  painted  for  the  Due  de  Riche- 
lieu. Early  in  the  following  year  he  was  slightly  affected 
by  palsy,  and  the  only  picture  of  figures  that  he  painted 
was  the  "  Samaritan  \Voman  at  the  Well,"  which  he  sent 
t>)  M.  de  Chantelou  with  a  note,  in  which  he  says, 
•'  This  is  my  lost  work ;  1  have  already  one  foot  in  the 
grave." 

l-.aily  ill  1  66.")  his  wife  died.  He  had  already  become 
paralytic,  and  the  loss  of  one  who  had  so  long' been  his 


moit  affectionate  eompunion  and  friend,  leemi  to  have 
hi   ■  he  wrote  to  .M.  de  Chanlflou 

to  :i   loss,  h^  was   so  feeble  that 

he  Has  uccupinl  with  hi»  letter  during  the  intervals  of 
ten  days.  Some  of  his  letters  were  written  by  his 
brother-in-law,  from  his  dictation.  From  one  of  them, 
dated  the  'i8lh  of  October,  it  ap|>ears  that  he  was  suf- 
fering from  the  projrresi  of  a  very  painful  disease.  Hi* 
understanding,  however,  continued  unimpaired  until  the 
19th  of  November,  when  he  expired  about  mid-day,  in 
the  seventy-second  year  of  his  ajre. 

By  bis  will,  made  two  months  before  his  death,  he 
forbade  any  unnecessary  expense  at  his  funeral,  and  dis- 
[)osed  of  his  property,  which  amounted  to  about  fifly 
thousand  crowns,  as  follows  : — one  thousand  crowns  to 
the  relations  of  his  wife ;  the  like  sum  to  his  niece, 
Frances  Le  Tellier,  residinjf  at  Audelys;  and  he  ap- 
pointed his  nephew,  Jean  I,c  Tellier,  residuary  legatee. 

Never  ])erhaps  was  a  ])rivate  man  more  dcepfy  regretted 
than  Nichiilas  I'onssiii.  The  tiuiperecl  vivacity  of  his  con- 
vcrsjition,  the  uft'i-ctionate  re^nird  with  which  lie  treated  his 
frienils  and  relations  the  mo<le8ty  which  prevented  his 
piving  oBirnce,  and  the  easy  unostentatious  manner  in  which 
he  loved  to  discourse  upon  his  nit,  rendered  bis  society 
invaluable,  both  ns  a  man  and  a  painter.  His  death  caused 
a  f^eiieral  sensation  in  llome,  his  adopted  country.  All  the 
friends  of  ait  assembled  to  acconipaliy  bis  remiiiiui  to  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo,  in  Lucina,  where  he  was  buried. 

In  his  pei-s<^)n  I'oussin  was  tall  and  well  iirojMirtioned,  and 
of  good  constitution.  His  completion  wns  olive,  his  hair 
black,  but  it  became  very  Rray  towards  the  end  of  his  life; 
his  eyes  were  bine,  his  nose  rather  long,  his  forehead  laige, 
and  his  look  botli  di};nified  and  modest. 

The  character  of  Foussin  as  a  painter  is  given  bj 
Reynolds,  who,  after  describing  the  style  of  Rubens*, 
says  : — 

Opposed  to  this  florid,  careless,  loose,  and  inaccurate 
style,  that  of  the  simple,  careful,  pure,  and  correct  style  of 
Foussin,  seems  to  be  a  coiii|)letc  contrast.  Yet,  however 
opposite  Uieir  characters,  in  one  thing  they  a^reeil ;  l)oth  of 
them  always  preserving  a  ])erfect  corre»iK)ndence  between 
all  the  parts  of  their  respective  inannci's,  insomuch  that  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  alteration  of  wliut  is  considered 
as  defective  in  either,  «ould  not  destroy  tlic  eft'ect  of  the 
whole. 

I'oussin  lived  an<l  conversed  with  the  ancient  statues  so 
long,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  better  acquainted 
with  them  timu  with  the  people  who  were  almut  nun.  I 
have  often  thought  that  be  carried  his  veneration  for  them 
so  far,  as  to  wish  to  gi>e  his  works  the  air  of  ancient  imint- 
ings.  It  is  certain  that  he  copied  some  of  the  antique 
paintinijs,  particularly  '•  The  Marriage"  in  the  Aldobrandini 
I'ulacc  at  Uome,  which  1  believe  to  lie  the  best  relique  of 
those  remote  ages  that  has  yet  been  found. 

No  works  of  any  modern  liave  so  much  the  air  of  antique 
painting  as  those  of  I'oussin.  His  l)est  wrfonnanccs  have  a 
remarkable  dryness  of  inauiicr,  which,  though  by  no  meaiu 
to  be  recommended  for  imitation,  yet  seems  p.  ri'.-.  flv  r.>r- 
rospoiulent  to  that  ancient  simplicity  which  is 

his  stvle.     Like  I'olidero,  he  studied  the  anci.  ;  . -Ii 

tliat  lie  acquired  a  habit  of  thinking  in  their  way,  and 
seemed  to  know  perfectly  the  actions  and  gestures  they 
would  use  on  every  occasion. 

I'oussin  ill  the  latter  part  of  his  life  changed  from  his  dry 
manner  to  one  much  softer  and  richer,  where  there  is  a 
greater  union  between  the  figures  and  ground,  as  in  "The 
Seven  Sacraments"  in  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  collection  ;  but 
neither  these,  nor  any  of  his  other  pictures  in  this  manner, 
are  at  all  comiwrable  to  many  in  his  dry  uiauuer  which  wo 
have  in  Kngland. 

The  favourite  subjects  of  Poussin  were  atioiont  fiiblee ; 
and  no  painter  was  ever  lietter  qualified  •  b  sub- 

jects,  not  only   fi-om  his  being  eminent  m   the 

knowledge  of  the  ceremonies,  customs,  auJ  luiliit?,  of  the 
ancient.',' but  from  his  being  so  well  i«cqunint«l  with  the 

different  characters  which  those  wh.   '  '  "' ■  ?»ve  to 

their  allegorical  figures.      Though  1;  n  gn»t 

fancv  ill  his  Satyrs,  .Sylenuses,  and  1 .■  -  ^"'  'i"t 

that' distinct  siparate   class   of   In-ings   whicli  ly 

cxliibited  by  the  ancients,  and  by  I'oussin.    C.  .       im 

•  A  notice  of  Riil>TOi  Mid  lii»  Workii  »iU  b«  fcnnU  to  tke  StluHaf 

A/,,»'..-...f,  Vol.  XX  .  pp.  77.  Ills,  wd  117. 
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■Dch  ol4«ete  of  nMnitj  W  WW««1«J.  noUung  in  tho 
DlctUM  onshi  I.,  r.  mfiul  us  of  modem  time..  The  ni  nil  is 
{hilwn  bJk  ^i"J  nothing  our l.t  to  be  intro- 

dufo>l  (l>;.t  ,  ^>'n  it  fn.m  the  illusion. 

:,ut  the  btvle  and  the  language 
ji  1,  is  nnt  till-  worse  for  preeerv- 

i,J .  .  :   Uic  C.1 1  wav  of  iMintins,  which  seemed 

,„"  1    uniformity  "to  tlio   whole,   bo    that  the 

,„,,':  u  .-  '.  into  antiquity,  not  only  by  lUo  »ub- 

'    i\  I'ouwii  >a  of  the  ancients,  rep'^'-'"''*  Anollo 

dri villi;  his  of  »•>«  *«".  h'  «»,^' 

the  sun  ri»iiii;, ,^i-sonifies  lakes  and  riv,     . 

offMMire  in  him,  but  sicms  perfectly  of  a  piece  with  tlie 
general  air  of  <!>.•  i  u  tare.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  figures 
which  peopl.  "•»  had  a  modern  air  or  countenance, 

if  they  appe."  ur  countrymeI^  if  the  drajn^ries  were 

like  doth  or  sillt  of  our  inaiiufucturc,  if  tho  lanascaj)*  Imd 
the  appeanuice  of  a  nwlem  view,  how  ri.liculous  wou  d 
Apollo  appear  insUa.1  of  the  sun  ;  an  old  man,  or  a  nymph, 
with  an  urn,  to  represent  a  river  or  a  lake. 

Another  eminent  but  severe  critic  thus  notices  Pous- 

sb:— 

Thonifh  Ponssin  aWraclcd  the  theory  of  his  ir 
from  the  antique,  (savs  Fuseli,)  he  is  sciaoiu  uii 
pure  in  his  stvle  of  de^iffn  ;  ideal  only  in  l>aits,  ai.  .  ,..., ..  i 
BO  in  female  than  in  male  charaitors.  he  supplies,  like  i  ictra 
TeaU,  antique  heads  and  tonwis  with  limhs  and  extremities 
ti«nKril>ed  from  tlio  model.     As  a  colourist  he  was  ex- 

trc" -iv  • qual.     In  "The  DeUiRe,"  and  "The  Plague  of 

ti  ,,.s,"  he  transfused  the  very  hues  of  the  elements 

«! _.,.«  he  represt^nted,  whilst' numbers  of  his  other 

pictures  are  defonncd  by  crudity  and  jmtches.  The  excel- 
lence of  I'ouasin  in  landscape  is  universally  allowed,  and 
when  it  is  the  chief  ol>j«<-t  of  his  picture,  precludes  all  cen- 
BTue;  hut  considered  as  the  scene  or  l>ackj{round  of  an 
historical  subject,  the  care  with  which  lie  executed  it,  the 
predilection  which  he  had  for  it,  often  made  him  give  it  an 
nuportance  which  it  ought  not  to  liave ;  it  dividi-s  our 
attention,  and  from  an  accessory,  becomes  a  principal  part. 

Al  itar  that  shines  dependent  upon  star 

I*  to  the  sky  while  we  look  up  in  love; 

At  to  the  deep  fair  shiiw  wliich  though  they  moTO 

Seem  fixed  to  eyes  tliat  watch  them  from  afar; 

As  to  the  sandv  desert  fountains  are. 
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With  palm-^': 
Whose  fruit 
Of  roving  tir 
Such  to  thi»  ' 

£,,^1,  i,„i.-..,i 

II 

1 

\\ 


i-d  at  wide  interv'als, 

sun-burnt  native  falls 
•.ory  war  J — 

lier  Christian  fanes, 

kindred  services » 
lowcrfi  with  glittering  vaiies 
-  lurking  among  trccx, 
>!>  bended  knocs 
■y  world  disdains. 

WOBDSirOBTII. 


Thk  host  defence  Is  not  to  give  offence ; 

The  only  panoply  is  innocence. — Gueuet  at  Tmlk. 

MaxT  men  have  been  heroic  in  exploit ;  few  in  endurance. 

Pride  tells  them  that,  •■   -  •    •' •—  ' •  '-  ■'■■•"'  -  "'.'l.ln... 

And  yet  tlie  >!r<'.it«  st  .: 

worl<l    is  tlif  r.i^>i'm     .   '  ' 

WrpMsi^g  all  others  in  iti 

pMMS  them  in  the  extent,  I 

quence*,— (TiMMM  at  Truth, 


THE   STALE-MATE  AT   CHESS. 

In  Miecling  the  garnet  which  illustrate  our  Easy  Lcs- 
■OOI  hi  ChCM,  we  have  preferred  to  give  such  as  are 
decided  in  fhvour  of  one  of  the  pinyrrs,  rather  than 
drawn  game),  which,  however  instructive  to  the  advanced 
player,  are  not  to  iiitcrctting  to  the  young  student.  A 
•itniUr  rule  has  boon  observed  in  rcunect  of  the  ('host 
Problem* :  those  in  which  one  of  the  players  is  required 
to  draw  the  game  within  a  given  number  of  moves  being 
•f  l««^»  general  interest,  hut  of  a  far  more  refined  and 
diflculi  nature  than  prohlemi  in  whioh  a  check-mate  is 
to  be  achieTed. 


A  rfrairn  game  is  one  in  which  neither  player  can 
check-mate  the  other;  and  there  are  various  iiieihods  in 
which  a  game  may  thus  be  drawn.  For  ocnniple,  when 
the  position  is  such  that  an  alteration  in  it  by  either 
party  would  be  dangerous  or  fatal,  and  therefore  both 
players  persist  in  making  the  same  move.  8u  also  a 
game  is  drawn  when  one  of  the  pKiycrs  has  what  is 
called  a  "perpetual  check;"  that  is,  when  not  being 
able  to  give  check-mate,  he  can  nevertheless  check  the 
adverse  king  at  every  move,  without  his  being  able  to 
escape  therefrom.  In  the  third  place,  a  game  is  drawn 
when  neither  player  has  a  mating  power;  thus  K.  and 
U.  or  K.  and  Kt.  cannot  alone  male  tho  adverse  K. 
So  also  if  one  or  both  of  the  players  have  mating  power 
but  not  tho  means  of  using  it ;  or  the  stronger  party 
have  ranting  power,  and  not  know  how  to  use  it :  in  such 
cases  the  ganio  may  be  declared  drawn,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  condition  made  in  ihe  Twenty-second  Law*. 
Lastly,  a  game  may  be  drawn  by  what  is  called 
italt-mate ;  that  is,  one  of  the  parties  having  to  move 
has  no  piece  or  pawn  to  move,  or  which  can  be  moved, 
and  his  K.  is  so  situated,  that  not  being  in  check  he 
cannot  move  to  any  square  without  going  into  check. 
It  is  to  this  interesting  point  that  we  now  wish  to  direct 
the  young  student's  attention. 

A  distinguished  correspondent  has  favoured  us  with 
the  following  interesting  anecdote  : — 

I  am  amused  at  some  of  the  Chess  Problems  in  your 
Mngazino  ;  and  they  have  i-ocalled  to  my  mind  one  which 
I  shouhl  like  to  lay  before  your  contributors  ;  but  unluckily 
it  is  like  Nehucha'dnezzar's  drciun,  which  heliad  foigoltcn, 
and  wanted  his  sages  to  tell  him  the  dream  ns  well  as  the 
inteqirctntion.  I  was  playing  many  years  ago  with  n  gen- 
tleman who  was  a  little  my  superior,  while  another,  of 
(lerhaps  equal  skill,  was  at 'whist  at  nnolher  table;  (we 
were  none  of  us  (jreat  players,  but  pretty  i,'Ood  as  ordinary 
men.)  I  was,  alter  a  liartl  btruKgle,  nearly  lieaten,  and 
beyond  all  reasonable  hopes  of  giving  a  check-inate  ;  but 
from  the  very  curious  situation  of  the  men,  (1  had  two  or 
three  pieces  left,  and  some  pawns,)  I  was  in  the  way  to  get 
a  stale-mate ;  my  adversary  remarked  it,  and  so  did  1  and 
the  lookers-on,  and  he  played  several  moves  with  great 
caution,  to  avoid  it ;  but  at  last  he  did  give  stale-mate.  A 
shout  of  exultation  from  the  by-standem  having  called  the 
attention  of  my  other  friend,  he  was  told  what  caused  it, 
and  treated  the  whole  m.ittiT  with  coiitt-inpt,  saying  that  it 
was  a  mere  accident,  a  stale-matu  never  luippentng  but 
through  mere  oversight;  we  all  a».sured  him  that  though 
it  was  uiuall^  so,  this  was  a  very  i-emarkablo  case  indeed  ; 
but  as  he  was  still  incredulous  1  tohl  him  he  should  trj/, 
and  replaced  the  men.  "Now,"  said  1,  " the  jir<ibleiii  is,  to 
give  me  check-mate,  and  avoid  stale-mate,  of  which  there 
is  a  danger  ;  piny."  He  *li<l  so,  and  forewarned  as  he  was, 
lie  gave  me  the  stale-mate  the  third  move  ;  then  there  mnm 
athoutl  I  liftve  often  regretted  since,  that  1  did  not  imme- 
diately take  a  note  of  tho  nositions ;  I  have  tried  to  do  so 
since,  but  have  not  succi^ded.  Can  any  of  your  contri- 
butors? All  that  is  required  is  to  place  the  vaKXi  so  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  avoid  stale-mate. 

The  very  curious  point  referred  to  in  the  above  com- 
munication sometimes  occurs  at  chess.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  court  a  stale-mate,  and  this  is  done  by 
the  skilful  player  when  the  condition  of  his  game  is  such 
that  not  being  able  to  win  it  he  seeks  to  draw  it,  cither 
by  a  perpetual  check,  or  by  playing  for  a  stale-mate. 
We  know  one  player  who  is  so  very  skilful  in  getting 
his  adversary  to  give  stale-mate,  that  he  often  jirefers  to 
determine  the  game  in  this  manner  to  winning  it,  and 
some  of  his  positions  aro  highly  ingenious.  At  one 
time  when  the  party  who  received  the  stale-mate  won 
the  game,  this  course  might  have  been  desirable,  but 
now  that  a  sulc-matc  always  makes  a  drawn  game,  such 
n  system  of  play  cannot  be  defended  except  for  tho  sake 
of  its  ingenuity. 

In  the  annexed  examples  will  be  shown:  1.  That 
in  some  positions  it  is  difficult   to  avoid  giving  stftlc- 

•  Thi  Iii«io(Cb*w  sn  Rireo  in  Salurdti/  itafatiitt, 
Vol.  Xi,  p.  8*7, 
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mate;  2.  Tliftt  in  some  positioni  the  first  pUyer  can 
compel  his  ni!ver*ary  to  st«lc-niatp  him;  ami  3.  That  in 
•ome  poaiiioii!!  the  scruiid  player  niuitt  either  give  stale- 
mate, or  lose  thu  game. 

In  the  followini;  position  White  l«  to  cheek-mate  his 
adversary  in  throe  niovcH.  Thoro  appears  at  first  view 
to  be  some  difficulty  in  avoiding  stalu-mato,  for  if  White 
plav  cither  of  the  obvious  moves  of  U.  to  K.  square,  or 
kt.  to  K.  U.  fifth  square,  Hlaek  is  stale-mated.  This 
position  is  not  strictly  illustrative  of  the  stale-mate,  but 
we  give  the  problem,  in  order  to  show  how  easily  a 
game,  which  Ap|>cars  to  he  decidedly  won,  may  be  drawn 
by  an  incautious  move.  Moreover,  the  problem  is  one 
of  great  ingenuity. 

Problem  I.     Whih  moving Jirtt,  is  to  give  check- 
male  in  three  moves. 


•   BLACK. 


WlilTJi. 


In  the  next  position  White  appears  inevitably  to  have 
lost  the  game.     He  may,  however,  draw  it. 

PltopLEM  II.      White  having  to  move  forces  Hlaek  to 
st<fle-male  him. 


BT  \rK. 
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In  lh«  D«xt  problem  White  gives  niick  the  all«ma. 
tive  of  drawing  the  game  by  a  stalc-mato.  or  of  lining  it. 
As  chess  problems  are  for  the  ino«t  part  illustrationa 
of  actual  play,  a  plaver  would,  in  every  case,  prefer 
drawing  a  game,  which  he  had  lost  all  hopes  of  winning, 
to  losing  it. 

The  term*  of  the  following  position  may  therefore  be 
thus  announced: — 


Problem  III,     White  moving /irsi  foreet  Black  to 
give  him  stale-mate  in  two  mores. 

BLACK. 


is'  '#■  m 

!■    i 


■■1 
■  i 


iHi^Hll] 


In  the  next  position  White  sacrifices  two  Rooks  in 
order  to  force  a  stale-mate.  If  Black  refuse  to  capture 
one  or  both  of  the  Rooks,  White  wins  the  game,  but  not 

easily. 

Problrm  IV.      IVhite  moving  first  forces  Black  to 
stale-mate  him  in  three  moves. 


BLACK. 


WHITB, 


WHITX. 
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Problem  V.      mite  nmv  <iiaw  th*  gamr.  trhelkrr 
he  mvve  Jirtt  or  not. 


BLACK. 

In  this  position  White  must  carefully  abstain  from 
playing  his  K.;  and  he  must  likewijc  observe  to  keep  his 
B.  on  the  preat  diagonal.  If  Black  should  capture  the 
White  B.  with  his  Q.  B.  P.  he  will  still  be  unable  to 
win  the  game. 

For  example : — 


«-HITE. 
1.  B.  to  K.  O.  uxth  Milan. 

3.  B.  to  K.  Kl  HTenui  Kjuan. 
9.  B.  to  K.  K.  eighth  M|iurc. 

4.  B.  to  Q.  Kt  Moood  tqucre. 

5.  B.  Uke>  q.  B.  v. 


BLACK. 
1.  Q.  B.  1*.  onff  nqturr, 

3.  Q.  B.  1*.  one  wminn. 
S.  K.  In  Q.  kixth  Mjiiare. 

4.  Q.  B.  1*.  one  tqtiare. 


If  the  Black  K.  now  captures  the  B.  the  White  K.  will 
be  stale-mated  ;  and  if  Black  do  not  tike  the  B.,  White 
by  keeping  the  B.  on  the  great  diagoual,  obviously  draws 
the  game. 

Problrm  VI.  The  following  remarkable  position  is 
given  by  Sarratt,  with  the  remark,  that  "  though  the 
While  appears  to  have  lost  the  game  irretrievably,  he 
may,  by  a  skilful  manceuvre,  draw  it." 


BLACK. 

L  K.  to  Q.  R.  lecwd  •qiiare, 
3    K.  ukm  H. 

S.  K.  to  (J.  R.  taeond  inuu*. 
4.  g.  Uikei  Q. 


The  solution  is  n«  rnl1n««  ; 

WHITE. 

\.  R.  to  K.  B.  ri|{hth  square,  t-lig, 

'i.  U.  to  H.  H.  eighth  tqiinre,  rhg, 

3.  ij.  to  K.  H.  eiutith  wjuare,  cbg. 

4.  Q.  u>  g.  B.  fifUi  Mjuare,  clig. 

5.  U  Stalr-uaticd. 

If  at  the  fourth  move  Black  move  his  K.  to  Q.  R., 
you  again  check  nt  the  K.  B.  eighth  square,  and  if  he 
]>er»ist  in  moving  his  K.,  you  draw  by  a  p<-rpetu:il  check. 
Vou  cannot,  of  course,  capture  his  Q.  on  account  of  the 
mate  with  his  R.  If  he  cover  check  with  I'awn  you 
capture  his  Q.  B.  P.,  and  draw  by  a  perpetual  check. 


ON  THE  MOUTHS  AND  TEETH 
OF  ANIMALS. 

The  mouth  might  furnish  a  subject  for  a  volume,  so 
wisely  has  it  been  %aried  to  suit  the  endless  diversities 
of  food,  under  a  couformity,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
peculiar  structures  of  the  several  races  of  animals.  So 
numerous  and  ingenious  are  the  mechanisms  and  the 
variations,  and  so  perfectly  is  everything  adapted  to  the 
several  kinds  of  food,  and  the  construction,  powers,  and 
inclination  of  each  animal,  that  if  there  were  nothing 
else,  this  prime  organ  would  alone  suffice  to  prove  the 
fact  of  design,  and  the  wisdom  by  which  it  had  been 
regulated.  A  more  ample  proof,  indeed,  could  scarcely 
be  desired,  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  teetk 
alone,  simple  as  these  may  seem,  and  little  varied  as 
they  probably  appear  to  those  who  are  not  versant  in 
natural  history. 

The  singular  intermixture  of  hard  and  soft  parts  in 
the  teeth  of  the  elephant,  points  to  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  actually  applied;  they  are  mill-stones  for  grind- 
ing the  branches  of  trees.  And  in  all  cases  where  the 
food  was  to  have  been  hard,  the  forms  of  the  teeth  have 
been  constructed  of  a  similar  shape,  if  not  of  the  s.-tme 
structure;  while,  in  conformity  to  their  office,  the  con- 
struction of  the  jaw  and  the  position  of  the  muscles  are 
made  such  as  to  perform  the  motions  iiecessarv  for 
grinding ;  as  that  mode  of  motion  is  not  allotted,  where, 
as  in  the  fishes  very  conspicuously,  there  are  no  grinding 
teeth.  The  sun-fish,  indeed,  feeding  on  shell  fishes, 
possesses  teeth  of  a  similar  kind;  while  in  the  lobster, 
under  a  singular  variation,  they  are  placed  within  a 
strong  muscular  stomach.  In  birds  a  substitute  for 
teeth  is  appointed,  by  compelling  them  to  swallow  small 
stones,  to  be  set  in  motion  by  the  still  more  powerful 
gizzard. 

In  the  great  family  of  Glires,  of  which  the  rabbit 
will  serve  for  an  example,  there  is  a  jieculiarifv  in  the 
front  or  cutting-teeth,  equally  bespeaking  the  uses  for 
which  they  were  intended,  and  to  which  they  are  applied. 
And  in  the  rat  there  is  also  a  remarkable  provision  for 
maintaining  them  in  a  state  of  perpetual  sharpness,  by 
applying  the  enamel  to  the  fore  part  alone,  whence,  as 
the  bony  portion  wears  most  rapidly,  a  thin  cutting  edge 
is  always  preserved.  In  the  ox,  and  many  more,  where 
the  upper  front  teeth  are  wanting,  the  work  of  gathering 
the  grass  is  equally  well  performed  without  them;  while 
in  this  case  we  find  that  very  remarkable  provision  of 
stomachs  which  belongs  to  the  chewing  of  the  cud. 

In  order  to  pull  asunder  the  pans  of  animals,  more 
than  mere  cutting-teeth  were  required.  In  the  rat  tribe 
the  teeth  hold  as  well  ns  tear:  in  the  dog  there  is  the 
same  structure,  under  some  variation.  Man  possesses 
all  the  three  varieties  of  teeth.  The  uses  of  the  cutting 
and  the  grinding  ones  are  evident;  but  the  pointed  ones 
seem  to  belong  to  that  analogy  of  structure  which  per- 
vades whole  races  of  different  animals  verv  wiilely, 
though  the  parts  .ire  of  no  use.  Purely  prehensile  ti  eth 
arc  best  seen  in  the  fishes  and  the  serpents:  they  »ei«e 
the  prey,  but  do  not  tear.    The  variations  are  nuincrou(> 
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and  often  very  boautiful;  especially  no  in  the  ihark,  wlicre 
tliey  form  that  platform  of  hooks  bo  well  known.  In 
othiT  dshcs  tlicy  are  often  »uch  as  to  resemble  a  wool- 
card ;  if  sometimes  fixed  in  the  bone,  they 'arc,  in  otiier 
canes,  attaelied  to  a  membrane,  being  occasionally  also 
provided  with  miiicles,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  temporary 
ereulion.  They  occur,  further,  not  in  the  jaws  aluur, 
but  in  the  palate,  and  even  in  the  thront;  so  as  to 
ensure  the  passugu  of  tho  prey  downwards  and  to  pro- 
vent  its  return.  In  the  shark  tribe,  there  is  a  perpetual 
iicoesiion  of  youM;;  ones,  cnlarKiiiK  and  advancing  from 
behin<l,  as  the  front  ones  wear  out. 

I'as-iiitr  from  the  teeth  to  the  mouth  itself  we  find 
there  is  system  wiiliiu  system. 

Kuch,  m  tile  i)uatlru|)otU  havini;  two  jaws  furnished 
^^iltl  teeth,  is  the  breadth  in  front,  in  the  ox  and 
tho  horse,  compared  with  tho  narrowness  in  the  do)<- 
ond  the  wolf:  the  preat  length  of  jaw,  in  the  fox  and 
others,  renders  the  mouth  a  powerful  forceps  for  the  de- 
teution  or  killing  of  other  animal:!.  In  the  cat  race,  the 
shortness  is  compensated  by  the  (greater  Icnfr^th  of  the 
teeth,  and  by  the  talons;  so  perfectly  is  everything  cal- 
culated. In  the  hog,  the  variation  is  even  more  striking; 
where  tho  mouth,  appearing  at  tirst  as  if  obstructed  by 
the  protnuion  of  the  snout,  forms  a  scoop,  following 
in  the  track  which  the  former  has  ploughed  for  it, 
thus  seizing  the  roots  which  have  been  loosened  or  laid 
bare.  In  the  nu)le,  the  singular  ehape  and  sharpness  of 
the  snout,  while  it  forms  a  species  of  wedge,  allows  the 
animal  to  pursue  its  active  prey  into  that  hole  which  it 
forms  so  rapidly.  The  rabbit,  in  its  own  large  family 
of  nibblers;  the  squirrel,  using  its  teeth  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent purpose;  tho  shrew,  the  ferret,  the  weasel,  and 
the  vampire,  sucking  rather  than  eating;  the  elephant, 
and  many  more,  will  afford  further  illustrations.  The 
tongue  was  equally  intended  to  secure  the  prey  in 
tho  ant-eater,  and  in  tho  chameleon ;  but  a  slow  move- 
ment was  sufficient  in  the  one  case,  and  a  rapid  one  was 
necessary  in  the  other.  They  are  given  accordingly; 
while  the  camel,  being  to  feed  on  those  thorny  plants  of 
the  desert  which  scarcely  any  other  animal  will  touch,  is 
provided  against  injury  from  them,  by  a  tough  cartila- 
ginous month. 

As  tho  heads  of  birds  were  to  form  a  solid  of  small 
resistance,  it  is  ditlieult  to  seo  what  other,  and  sufficient 
mouth,  they  could  have  had;  since  it  must  also  perform 
many  of  the  offices  of  a  hand,  in  constructing  the  nest, 
in  extricating  grain,  in  cutting,  in  picking  up  minute 
seeds,  in  extracting  objects  from  small  apertures,  and  in 
much  more. 

The  basis  of  this  form  of  mouth  may  be  taken  from 
tho  galbnaceous  birds,  and  from  that  numerous  and  com- 
mon race  termed  Ptisseres.  In  the  domestic  fowl  and 
the  canary  bird,  it  is  as  simple  a  mouth  as  it  is  a  hand; 
having  nothing  to  do  but  to  pick  up  food,  arrange  the 
nest,  and  prune  tho  feathers;  though  it  is  also  a  power- 
ful weapon  of  olTonce  and  defence.  But  in  this  simplest 
of  bills  there  are  many  varieties,  according  to  the  pecu- 
liar purposes  required.  The  black-cock  and  the  phea- 
sant, the  bullfinch  and  the  lark,  are  examples  which  I 
need  not  extend. 

The  food  of  an  extensive  tribe,  termed  Gralhp,  con- 
sists of  worms  or  larva?,  which  reside  deep  in  the  earth, 
and  would  have  boon  uuatt.iinable  by  the  bills  of  the  pre- 
ceding birds.  It  has  therefore  been  lengthened  in  the 
curlew,  the  woodcock,  the  plovers,  and  others,  while 
hero  also  is  a  system  of  variation  in  the  lengths,  ac- 
cording to  the  wants,  from  the  curlew  which  extracts 
the  deep  worm  of  the  sands,  to  the  ring-dotterel  which 
desires  to  go  no  deeper  than  the  sh.illow  hole  of  tho 
jumping  taliirus.  The  cud  of  this  engine  is  not  hornv, 
and  is  provided  with  nerves;  so  that  it  becomes  a  sen- 
sible finger  as  well  as  a  hand  and  a  mouth.  The  nerves 
are  largo,  beyond  .ill  apparent  necessity;  utterly  dispro- 
portioned  to  a  nerve  of  touch  in  any  other  anirual  body. 


It  was  neceiiary  that  tho  point  of  the  bill  should  be 
ti)n")<  iiu)  firm:  and  the  magnitude  of  the  nerves  forms 
a  in  for  this. 

1...    .....lidlcd  birds,  or  thovcllcrs,  present  another 

variation,  with  varictirt  under  it.  Tho  convrnirnce  of 
this  form,  in  the  swan  and  the  goose,  feeding  on  aquatic 
plants  and  grass,  is  obvious.  In  the  duck,  whose  food 
is  found  in   -    '  *'    worms,  among  other  things,  the 

variation  is  i  '.\\  simple,  but  not  so  in  the  action. 

The  matoriais  ,iri'  mixed  up  with  mud  and  water,  and 
too  minute  to  be  separated  by  picking;  whence  the  pro- 
cess is  rendered  a  more  sweeping  one.  The  principle 
of  the  mouth  is  similar  to  that  of  the  same  engine  in  a 
whale.  The  teeth  form  a  strainer;  the  highly  sensible 
bill  discovers  the  mud  which  is  worth  the  labour;  and  an 
equally  sensible  tongue  aids  in  separating  what  is  wanted, 
and  in  rejecting  tho  rest. 

In  tho  insect-eating  birds,  of  small  bills,  there  is  a 
variation  for  a  s|)ecial  purpose,  which  belongs  rather  to 
the  true  mouth  than  the  bill.  The  swallows  and  the 
night-hawk  feeding  on  flies,  without  picking,  required 
no  bill  for  that  end.  There  is  therefore  a  wide  month, 
into  which  the  prey  may  be  said  to  fly,  while  the  bill  is 
necessary  for  constructing  the  nests,  feeding  the  young, 
and  pruning  the  feathers  ;  as  it  also  serves  to  complete 
the  form  necessary  for  penetrating  the  air. 

The  birds  of  prey  offer  another  leading  variation; 
tho  change  from  the  straight  beak  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
effectual  for  its  ends.  The  purpose  was  to  hold  and  to 
tear  tho  flesh  of  animals ;  or,  like  the  cormorant,  to 
seize  and  swallow  serpents,  as  that  does  fishes.  At- 
tending to  the  principle  of  incurvation  in  tho  bill,  I  may 
join  with  these  the  bills  of  tho  parrot  tribe,  forming  a 
hand  for  climbing  and  holding,  under  the  power  of 
motion  in  tho  upper  mandible,  while  the  under  one  is  a 
scoop  for  feeding  on  fruits,  as  it  is  also  a  cutting  tool. 
Here  also  I  may  notice  the  construction  of  the  throat 
in  the  Indian  stork,  through  which  air  is  admitted  to 
the  lungs  when  the  mouth  is  stopped  by  the  bulk  of  the 
prey. 

The  comprehensive  bills  of  the  stork,  heron,  crane, 
and  others,  are  intended  for  seizing  and  swallowing 
large  fishes,  or  frogs,  or  serpents  :  and  under  those,  the 
bill  of  the  cormorant  is  varied  by  moans  of  a  hook, 
serving  the  purpose  of  detention,  as  it  is,  partially,  by 
that  extensibility  of  the  lower  part  of  the  mouth  which 
becomes  the  noted  pouch  in  the  pelican.  And  in  these 
voracious  birds,  we  must  also  remark  that  construction 
which  prevents  the  epiglottis  from  being  closed,  and  the 
animal  suffocated,  though  the  fish  which  it  has  swallowed 
occupies  the  whole  throat,  and  part  of  the  mouth,  some- 
times even  to  protruding  beyond  it.  In  the  raven,  the 
sharpness,  capacity,  and  strength  of  the  bill,  adapt  it  to 
that  well-known  prey  which  does  not  require  to  be 
detained.  The  cross-bill  has  often  been  pointed  out 
among  the  remarkable  instances  of  invention  :  while  the 
perfect  adaptation  of  this  instrument  to  its  office,  in 
opening  the  cones  of  the  fir,  is  equalled  by  the  widely- 
different  forceps  of  the  spoon-bill,  where  the  great  devi- 
ation from  ordinary  rules  is  more  remarkable  than  even 
the  adaptations  of  this,  literally,  pair  of  tongs,  to  the 
catching  of  frogs. 

The  tongue  of  the  woodpecker  departs  from  the 
general  principle  by  which  this  organ  in  birds  has  been 
constructed,  because  this  family  has  been  destined  to 
feed  on  insects  which  it  must  extract  out  of  deep  hole* ; 
and  it  is  therefore  a  sort  of  spear,  provided  wiA 
barbs.  The  muscles  by  which  it  is  protruded  are  pccn- 
liarly  formed,  and  coiled  round  the  trachea  in  a  renr 
ingenious  iTianner,  that  they  may  execute  this  office  with 
an  adequate  force.  The  bill  is'  we<lge-shaped,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  cenlrni  ridge  for  the  sake  of  strength  ;  and 
that  of  the  humming-birds  is  a  rival  to  the  proboscis  of 
tho  butterfly  and  the  boo. 

Tlie  mouth  of  the  whale  offers  an  instance,  equally,  of 
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{n(f*n«iity  and  for*«i?ht.  Comparing  it  to  human  inven- 
tion*, it  i«  a  ahrimpinpr-net ;  while  no  one  could  hare 
divinivl  that  tho  lan:c»i  animal  in  creation,  should  have 
bi«n  comm»nded  to  »«M;k  it«  food  among  the  amallest; 
that  millioiia  i.hoiild  be  daily  destroyed  to  support  one 
life  Had  the  whale  been  condemned  to  swallow  all 
the  water  which  it  must  draw  into  its  mouth,  together 
with  its  pr«y.  p*at  inconveniences  would  have  followed. 
To  prevent  this,  it  is  provided  with  a  singular  piece  of 
'■'iTierv,  consisting  of  a  scries  of  flat  hoops,  meeting 
iiotli  sides  of  the  mouth  into  arches,  and  carrying 
riagci  of  bristles,  which  form  a  strainer,  and  also  a  kind 
of  net.  The  water  is  thus  rejected,  and  the  mass  of 
shrimps  reaches  the  throat. 

In  the  grey  mullet,  a  principle  resembling  that  in  the 
hog  is  adopted;  a  tougn  snout  plotighi  the  sand  for 
worms,  and  the  mouth  follow*. 

In  the  sv^!tcm  for  the  mnuth  in  insects,  I  shall  simply 
Jiote  a  few  rcm.-irk.ible  vari,ntlon».  One  of  these  con- 
itructior.s  is  in  the  dragon-fly,  tlie  most  tremendous  of 
the  animals  of  prey,  if  the  insects  which  it  devours  can 
see  it  as  we  should  see  a  beast  of  prey,  equally  dispro- 
portioned  to  ourselves,  and  equally  powerful.  The  form 
of  the  jaws  ought,  however,  to  be  examined,  since  de- 
scription is  comparatively  unavailing.  The  mouths  of 
the  marine  Crustacea  arc  also  accessible,  and  present  very 
complicated  machinery,  equally  demanding  and  deserv- 
ing examination;  while  if  the  adaptation  to  the  uses  is 
by  no  means  clear  in  these,  it  is  very  obvious  in  the 
former  animal,  as  it  could  not  be  more  perfect. 

In  the  sucking  insects,  forming  one  principal  division 
of  mouths,  the  designs  are  as  perfect,  under  many  vari- 
eties, as  the  mechanisms  arc  admirable  in  the  Invention 
and  the  execution.     In  the  butterfly  tribe  it  is  a  long 

firoboscis,  of  a  very  peculiar  anatomy,  because  the  food 
ies  in  deep  and  narrow  tubes ;  it  is  shorter  when  the 
animal  is  so  small  that  it  can  enter  the  tube,  as  in  the 
bee,  as  it  is  also  differently  constructed.  In  the  house- 
fly it  is  a  muscular  trunk,  not  unlike  that  of  the  ele- 
phant, provided  with  two  lips,  because  tho  food  it  su- 
perflcial ;  offering  another  instincc  of  the  adaptation  of 
one  mechanical  contrivance  to  two  very  different  ani- 
mals. If  there  is  a  hard  substance  to  be  first  penetrated, 
the  trunk  is  formed  .iccordingly.  In  the  various  gnats 
and  others,  the  penetrating  apparatus  is  often  exceed- 
ingly complex,  consisting  of  lancets,  amounting  to  five 
in  the  common  gnat,  of  which  some  are  also  serrated. 

No  description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
Ttriou*  mechanical  contrivances  in  the  mouths  that  are 
u*ed  for  sawing,  cutting,  biting,  breaking,  and  grinding, 
and  in  those  which  possess  forceps,  to  detain  ;  while 
many  different  tools,  as  they  m.iy  truly  be  called,  arc 
often  united  in  one  insect.  He  who  desires  to  under- 
stand them,  must  examine  them,  as  he  can  easily  do  in 
the  larger  spiders,  in  caterpillars,  grasshoppers,  beetlci', 
and  in  the  mole  cricket,  cock-roach,  ant,  and  hornet, 
with  us ;  and  the  mantis,  phatma,  locust,  and  others 
tttfficiently  common  in  collections. 

■t  MMMUoea'*  rr»^  am*  lUuttrmttmu  t^tlu  AUri^iriii 
Vew,  4c.] 


THE   MASQUE, 


Or  Ma«k,  was  a  species  of  theatrical  drama  much  in 
Cirour  in  the  courts  of  princes  during  the  sixteenth  and 
teventccnth  centuries,  in  the  latter  particularly  in  Eng- 
land. They  are  the  most  brilliant  and  imaginative  among 
the  entertainment*  of  our  ancestor*,  and  are. traced,  with 
much  probability,  to  the  religious  processions  of  tho 
Church  of  Rome,  in  which  various  scriptural  charact<'rs 
«erp  repretented,  with  some  occasional  tinge  of  burUxjun 
The  manque,  or  a*  wo  should  rather  call  it,  in 
;i,  the  nuufjuerade,  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
if  om  titc  ipceiea  of  drama  into  which  it  ultimately  ripened, 


earlr  became  a  prevalent  fashion  among  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  Europe.  The  court  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
presented  mpny  of  these  gorgeous  spectacles.  Accord- 
ing to  Hollinshed's  Chronicle,  the  first  masque  per- 
formed in  England  was  in  1510,  in  the  first  year  of 
Henry's  reign.  In  1530  a  masque  was  performed  at 
Whitehall,  "consisting  of  music,  dancing,  and  a  ban- 
quet, with  a  display  of  grotesque  personages  and  fantas- 
tic dresses."  Shakspeare,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
have  frequently  introduced  masques  into  their  plays. 
The  English  masque*  bear  some  resemblance  to  operas,  as 
they  are  in  dialogue,  performed  on  a  stage,  ornamented 
with  machinery,  dances,  and  decorations,  and  have  always 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental.  The  psrts  of  the  masques 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  usually 
represented  by  the  first  personages  of  the  kingdom;  if 
at  court  the  king,  queen,  and  princes  of  the  blood  often 
performed  in  them. 

.James  the  First  carried  to  its  height  the  glory  of  the 
masque.  It  had  hitherto  consisted  of  music,  dancing, 
gaming,  a  banquet,  and  a  display  of  grotesque  per- 
sonages and  fantastic  dresses ;  but  it  now  assumi  d  a 
higher  character,  and  became  "  married  to  immortal 
verse."  Previously  "their  chief  aim,"  sa\s  Wiitton, 
"seems  to  have  been  to  surprise  by  the  ridiculous  and 
exagpernted  oddity  of  the  visors,  and  by  the  sinpuiarity  and 
•plcnduur  of  the  dresses.  Every  thing  was  out  of  nature 
and  propriety.  Frequently  the  nioique  was  attended  with 
an  exhibition  of  some  gorgeous  niHchinrry,  resembling  the 
wondot«  of  a  modern  pantuniiuc  ;  fur  instance,  in  the  groat 
hiiU  of  the  palace,  the  usual  place  of  perfunimiice,  a  vast 
mountain  covered  with  lull  trees  rose  suildenly,  from  whose 
opening  caverns  issued  hermits,  |rilgriins,  shepherds,  knights, 
damsels,  and  gipsies,  who,  beiiiL'  regnled  with  spicM  and 
wine,  danced  a  moritco,  or  mom*  danct.  They  were  ngniu 
received  into  the  mountain,  which,  with  a  symphony  of 
rebec*  and  recorders,  closed  its  caverns,  and,  tumliliiig  to 
pieces,  wa*  leplaoed  by  a  ship  in  full  soil,  or  a  castle  be- 
sieged." 

This  glittering  chaos  was  reduced  to  order  by  the 
genius  of  Ben  Jouson ;  not  that  he  was  the  first  who 
united  poetry  with  music,  dancing,  and  scenery,  but  he 
was  more  largely  employed  than  any  other  poet  of  hi* 
time  in  this  branch  of  the  drama.  In  his  masques, 
along  with  much  that  is  frigid,  wearisome,  and  pedantic, 
may  also  be  found  much  fine  poetry.  Tho  masques, 
though  they  make  a  great  show  on  paper,  were  probably 
not  a  little  defective  in  exhibition. 

Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  an  eye-witness,  write*  to  Win- 
wood  as  follows :— . 

At  night  we  had  the  queen's  maske  in  tho  banqucting- 
houiie,  or  rather  the  pageant.  Tlicre  was  a  great  engine  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  r.Kiin,  which  had  motion,  and  in  it 
were  the  images  of  sea-horses,  and  other  terrible  fishes, 
which  were  ridden  by  Moors.  The  indecorum  was,  that 
there  w-iis  all  fish  and  no  water.  At  the  further  end  was  a 
great  shell,  in  form  of  a  skallop,  wherein  were  four  scats,  on 
which  sat  the  queen  and  her  ladies.  Their  apparel  was 
rich,  but  too  light  and  courtesan-like  fur  such  urvHt  ones. 
Instead  of  vixzards,  their  faces,  and  arms  up  to  the  elbows, 
were  painted  black,  which  wa*  disguise  sumcieut,  for  they 
were  Itord  to  bo  known  ;  but  it  became  tbein  nothing  so 
well  as  their  red  and  white  ;  and  you  cannot  imagine  a 
more  ugly  sight  than  a  troop  of  lean-fuced  Mo<»rt. 

Milton's  Comut  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  pro- 
ductions that  bear  the  name  of  masques.  This  exquisite 
specimen  of  lol'ty  thought,  bciutiful  im.igery,  and  splen- 
did versification,  is  said  by  (jifford  to  be  defective  as  a 
masque,  and  by  D'Israell,  not  to  bo  a  masque  at  all, 
referring  probably  to  the  deficiency  of  music  and  ma- 
chinery ;  but  Warton  says  with  truth,  "  the  intriiiiic 
graces  of  its  exquisite  poetry  disdained  assistance,  and 
whether  Comut  be  or  be  not  deficient  as  a  drama,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  our  author  here  is  inferior  only  to  bia 
own  Paradit*  Lett. 


Joax  W.  Pasuis,  rvsuiusa.  Wait  Si»akp,  Lojipoh- 
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ROCHE   ABBEY,   YORKSHIRE. 


1  HB  rums  of  Roche  Abbey  are  situate  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  western  extremity  of  Sandbuk  Park,  the 
beautiful  seat  of  tlie  Earl  of  Scarborough.  The  sur- 
rounding scenery  is  among  the  most  picturesque  of  the 
county  of  \orkshire.  M..  hfaodes.  in  one  of  his  pedes- 
trmn^xcursions,  describes  a  Tisit  to  these  ruins.     He 

wl,!«'st'!„"^''  •T'".'"'',  'T^^  "'•'  "PP"  P"^  of  the  dell 

BOU.0  d,.l.ght  ul  woody  scnery  that  forms  a  capacious 
nx^S  >n  wluch  they  nuioUy  ropose.  Leaving  StI:^,Te 
passed  along  a  n«.d  in  the  direction  of  Malthy  ;  b„t  this  we 
soon  abandoned  for  a  more  retm-d  path  in  thVfielK  which 

EL^ir'T  ":/''"''  '"'^*  tha't  environ  Roch7Abbi^^ 
tmerff>ns  fn_>n,  hcs<.,  we  entered  into  a  verdant  mea.low 
fem-edon  oaoh  side  wuh  hilU  of  steep  acclivity,  luxurhmtlv 
covered  w.th  lolty  trees:  it  was  a  lovely  see,  e,  and  eT"v 
object  around  us  was  admirably  adapted  to  produce  plel^nt 
^^tjous  and  soothing  eniofions.'^  The  v^rv  a,?bVX<i 

I?c  alll'f;'  ''",''» '^^*"»'"^"'  """""^■^  iaterripted  only  by 
iiic  t.aW  h,  -  of  the  stream  and  the  hum  of  vairrant  W, 

in  iius  s«cot  vale  arc  the  ruins  of  Roche  Abbey  an  obi 
nu-nastic  establishment,  of  whose  pn^nobfautv'  bu?  few 

noble  specimen  of  the  i"  it  was  a 

early  period.     The  few  !■  •         ,  -."'tP"' 

^'yJ^'xTn^  transition  fromiun;,W;i^;da^dZe 


to  Its  ancient  r<"  '  --:-.  :-r..,  ^^n^p^r.  When  rontempUt- 
ing  a  fabric  ot  ,,  on  which  the  hand  of  tim* 

has  deeply  „,:;  ^;;ef,  and  of  which  some  frag- 
ments vet  remain  to  tell  thcjtorv  of  its  former  Iwauty  and 
Its  faded  honours  we  do  not  in  our  imapinin-s  I,<k!v  L.rtii 
the  structure  that  existed;  the  picture  that  ;  r»- 

ates  has  probably  but  little  resemblance  to  tl,  i.aa 

faded  away;  but  with  the  shafts  of  clustered  ciumna, 
lofty  and  pointed  arches,  fretted  roofs,  cloistered  halls, 
aisles  of  solimn  grandeur,  and  all  the  rich  accomjwnimento 
of  (jothic  ardiitccture,  a  fancied  edifice  is  sometimes  reared 
far  more  magnificent  than  reality  ever  produced. 

The  Abbey  of  Sancfa  Maria  de  Rnpe,  or  Roche  Abbey 
was  founded  by  the  early  lords  of  Maliby  and  Hooton' 
They,  however,  did  little  more  than  give  the  site,  iho 
monks,  with  the  assistance  of  other  great  benefactors, 
completing  the  edifice. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  a  monastic  settlement 
at  this  place  is  not  known;  but  it  appears  from  ancient 
charters,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  a  few  C'istertian 
monks  had  occupied  the  spot  where  afterwards  the  abbey 
rose,  living  for  a  time  under  the  shade  of  tlv  ■"  ffi 

before  any  buildings  were  erected  to  re 
"The  expression  which  occurs  in  the  found.iui'a  i.  <ii», 
Monachi  de  liupe — Monks  of  the  Hock^-can  only  be 
interpreted  on  the  presumption  that  these  = —  '"  n 
austere  devotion  had  placed  themselves  in 
where  they  were  screened  from  the  bleak  wma?  i>t  uie 
north  by  a  range  of  limestoue  rock,  and  were  content  to 
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practis<>   thefr   dcTotioni    under   the   open    ranopy   of 
ne»ren." 

A  n«tur«l  phenomenon,  heiirhlened  probably  by  art, 
in  said  to  Imvc  rontribiited  to  induce  tbe  monks  to  make 
choice  of  this  jipot.  Amonp  the  accidental  forms  which 
portions  of  the  fractured  limestone  had  assumed,  there 
WAi  discovered  somethiuij  which  bore  the  resemblance 
of  our  Saviour  upon  the  crou.  Tliis  imapc  was  held  in 
great  reverence  during  the  whole  period  of  the  existence 
of  this  monastery,  and  devotees  were  accustomed  to 
come  in  pilpriniajre  to  "  Our  Saviour  of  the  Uoclie." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  monks,  as  alr«>ady  stated,  they  were 
welcomed  by  the  two  lords  of  the  soil,  namely,  Kicliard 
de  Busli,  the  lord  of  Maltby,  and  Itichnrd  the  son  of 
Turpis,  called  also  Kicliard  de  Wickersly.  A  friendly 
rivalry  seems  to  have  spning  up  between  these  two 
noblemen  and  their  fWmilies,  y.s  to  who  should  first  take 
the  monks  into  their  protection,  and  give  them,  for  their 
absolute  use,  ground  necessary  for  the  erection  of  a 
religious  house.  It  was  at  length  arranced  that  the  two 
lords  should  convey  to  them  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  territory,  in  which  was  included  the  rock  from 
which  they  took  their  designation.  The  whole  of  the 
ground  included  in  these  two  donations  is  described  in 
I'ope  Urban's  confirmation,  A.D.  1186;  but  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  the  abbey  is  1 147. 

The  style  of  architecture  of  Roche  Abbey  bears  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  that  of  Kirkstall*.  It  evidently 
belongs  to  the  same  age,  and  Mr.  Hunter  says  it  may 
almost  be  affirmed  that  it  was  built  upon  a  design 
sketched  by  the  same  architect.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  evident  that  as  soon  as  the  land  was  secured  to 
them,  the  monks  were  not  slow  in  erecting  their  church, 
and  apartments  for  their  own  residence.  The  church 
was  built  upon  an  extensive  and  magnificent  sc-ile ;  and 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  burden  of  its  erection 
rested  solely  on  the  lords  who  gave  the  land,  though 
tliev  would,  without  doubt,  be  forward  in  promoting  it. 
"  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  great  difticulties  attending  our 
monastic  antiquities,  to  account  for  the  command  of 
labour,  which  must  have  been  vested  somewhere,  directed 
for  the  preparation  of  so  many  noble  houses  of  religion 
as  arose  during  the  twelfth  century,  while  England  was 
distracted  by  foreign  and  intestine  war."  The  whole 
edifice  was  completed  before  11 80,  and  in  that  interval 
the  monks  had  found  many  liberal  benefactors. 

Itoche  Abbey  in  its  best  days  was  a  sph-ndid  establish- 
jnent.  Mr.  llhodes  quotes  a  paper  in  .\slimole's  Mu- 
teiim,  in  his  hand  writing,  dated  August,  1 GG8,  nhirh 
mentions  an  individual  who  died  nb'iut  sixty  years  before 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  three,  who  had  heard 
his  grandfather  frequently  "discourse  of  the  regimen  of 
this  religious  house,  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and 
the  grand  processions  of  the  abbot  and  his  people." 
This  document  further  states  that  "  in  the  great  liall 
there  ytta  an  "•..cui  ..f  t'lit.-i.n  steps  to  the  abliot's  Lilile,  to 
which  the  up  the  service   in    plate,  and 

staying  nt  <'\     ,  which  was  a  laniling  place,  they 

■uiiC  a  short  lij-mn.  J  lie  ablxit  usually  sat  alunc  at  the 
ntio'lle  of  the  table,  and  when  any  nohloiiinii,  ninluuuiador, 
<t  .  of  rmineiit  c|ualily,  came  thilln'r,  they  siit  at 

I.  ward  the  eml  tlii^n-of.     After  the   monks   Imd 

V  '   down  nt   two  other 

ti  ikI  IiiuI  thrir  services 

lir"iJ^-iil    III    I'-.     WM-   mo  (II-.1,    «  ll'lj    w  in  II  '  '        --■     -   '       I        1     I--        I 

■at  du»n  to  thrir  own  dinner.     In   t' 

|,M.i...    li;H  In,-    1»  .'-   ...  t   ...1   .  ...  1.   ..;,!.•   r..r   1  . ...;._.   .   , 

n.  fi.r  three 

ci...  ,  .      line." 

Ill  the  time  ot  Hugh  de  Wadwortti,  tlie  fourth  abbot, 
who  presided  from  1179  to  1184,  a  iiurch.ise  was  made 
of  a  property  called  the  Grange  of  itoxeby,  and  money 
to  the  extent  of  thirteen  hundred  marks  was  borrowed 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Jews,  who  were  the  principal 
money  lenders,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  "  moi-.ev 
changers,"  iu  the  ktogdom.  In  the  time  of  OtroonJ, 
•  KlrkM^  AbUj  U  imcnhti  ia  Hlmritf  Uf'ior,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  47. 


the  fifth  i-bbot,  the  house  was  released  from  this  debt  by 
King  Hichard  the  First.  "The  Jews  at  this  period 
were  a  str.injjcly  pcrst'cutod  people — neither  their  iwrsiins 
nor  their  property  weie  secure.  When  they  lint  tliuir 
money  to  riinstiaiis,  ami  ]miticulftrly  wlien  this  \v;ls  ilono 
iu  oiifof  n  ivlixioii' — •  .i.li~l.i...i.i  ■.  .,  .vi...  "'  >v  ,. .  ,,,...,,  .i,- 
uncertain,  ii-s  the  1. 

tivc,  could  ut  any  1  .  ^        i 

without  the  aid  of  money. 

A  s|iongc  will  wipe  out  all,  and  cost  you  notliing. 
Debts  due  from  Christians  to  Jews  were  subject  to  such 
orders  and  directions  us  the  king  thought  lit  to  make  con- 
cerninij  them,  either  by  granting  uttcrininatiiiiis  or  respites 
for  their  payments,  or,  as  was  sunieliiucs  pnictiiied,  by 
entin-ly  discliargiiig  the  debtor." — Grose. 

When  the  last  abbot,  Henry  Cundall,  subscribed  tho 
Act  of  Supremacy,  and  the  consequent  surrender  of  this 
abbey  in  June,  \t)'iO,  there  were  seventeen  monks  on 
the  establishment ;  and  according  to  Speed  the  nnnual 
revenue  at  that  time  was  271/.  19».  4rf.  The  stock  of 
the  abbey  consisted  iu  three  score  oxen,  kinc,  and  young 
beasts,  five  cart-horses,  two  mares,  one  foal,  one  slag, 
six  score  sheep,  and  four  score  quarters  of  wheat  and 
malt.  'Hie  plate  was  very  moderate.  Tlte  site  of  this 
suppressed  monastery  was  granted  by  Henry  the  Kighth 
to  William  Kamsden  and  Thomas  Vavasour.  It  is  now 
the  pro])erty  of  the  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

The  revenues  of  tiiis  house  were  estimated  bv  Crom- 
well's visitors  at  170/.  per  annum,  and  the  debts  wero 
stated  to  be  20/. 

When  Hoche  Abbey  became  untenanted,  it  shared  the 
fate  of  other  religious  houses  similarly  circumstanced. 
It  soon  fell  into  decay:  "One  man,"  says  Mr.  lUioiies, 
"stole  the  fragments  of  a  window,  another  the  |>ait  of  a 
floor,  a  third  desjKiilcd  the  roof,  or  pulled  down  parts  ef  the 
structure  for  materials  wherewith  to  furnish  out  a  modem 
mansion.  Thus  they  disappeared  by  jiifcemeal,  and  time 
Itas  now  nearly  coniiileteil  the  desolation ;  vet,  dilnj.idntcd 
as  they  are,  they  are  venerable  in  ruin,  and  the  topogia]>hcr, 
the  antiquary-,  the  artist,  and  the  lovers  of  pietui'e&(|ue 
lieaufy,  behold  them  with  jieculiar  interest,  and  linger 
ainon^  their  remains  with  serious  but  delightful  feelings. 
They  are  the  silent  but  intelligible  records  of  a  ])crii>d  tliat 
is  lost  in  the  guljih  of  time,  or  only  remcmbeivd  by  the 
imperfect  but  impressive  traces  it  has  left  Ixdiind." 

The  simple  clogance  and  beauty  of  this  abbey,  when 
a  perfect  structure,  may  yet  be  traced  in  the  clustered 
columns,  lofty  arches,  and  exquisite  symmetry  of  the  frag- 
ments that  remain.  Its  present  dilapidated  stati!  is  due 
to  a  far  more  violent  hand  than  thai  of  time.  The 
shafts  and  pillars  that  still  exist  are  composed  of  columns 
alternately  round  and  angular ;  but  so  durable  is  the 
stone,  that  the  angles  are  now  as  sharp  as  when  the 
place  was  first  erected.  Tlie  limestone  quarries  which 
sup])lied  the  stone  arc  close  upon  the  woods  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  abbey. 

Approac'iing  the  abbey  along  the  meadows  from 
Stone,  and  near  the  wood,  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  building,  Mr.  Rhodes  describes  the  ruins  and  the 
landscapes  they  adorn,  as  being  strikingly  picturesque  : — 
Here  a  broken  arch,  crested  with  leafy  branches — moul- 
dcrin^f  walls,  hung  with  ivy — tall  reeded  columns,  and 
lofty  (jothic  windows,  through  which  some  pleasing  vista 
views  of  the  seeiierv-  beyond  arc  admitted,  come  into  the 
con)]>o8ition  with  the  happiest  effect;  but  the  approach 
to  the  abbey,  from  the  contrary  extremity  of  the  grounds, 

'        -  a  still  finer  ]>icture. 

l)ie  palcway,  at  the  western  entrance,  into  these 
....   ..ill!  grounds,  a  lieaten  path  leads  to  the  abbey.    From 

a  |>urticular  situation  in  tliis  path,  a  veiy  plciwiiig  view  is 
obtained.  The  left  is  a  rocky  knoll  overhung  with  trees; 
from  this  station  onc-hnlf  of  the  structure  is  fully  exposed, 
the  otlirr  is  j-artly  bid  among  the  folinge,  where  just 
en  "le  mind,  by  an  eflbrt  of  its  own,  to 

coil.  ;  and  the  tennin.ition  of  the  other 

is  cut  oil  by  the  rocky  projection  on  the  left.  From  the 
contemplation  of  this  sioiie,  we  crossed  the  rtvniet  thai 
runs  through   Roche  A'  '  '      '  ■     '    '  '^p 

which    lijids   to   the    tl.  -^-a 

walks,  of  this  secluded  bjrvi.     ..w.>.  i...;  ....u^'-  '">•  '-■'^'■'y 
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|iri"tPiiti  A  rcry  plra.Mni;  picturo ;  «boYe  it,  the  rivulst  that 

winds  lliro"  'li  iV..   >  ,1..    ...  .,.,■..  ..i  ..,.r  ;.,i i,...i,i  .1 .,f 


111  it  i!l|.  th         ; 

fcU  the  tl>lla^l'  1 
.  till-  Bln-nm  in  ]  : 
■•l   Htoiii'S   mill    ■ 
.1  intn  iniiiiiiii'i 


It!  lut-'k,    l>v   illicit  it   i« 
rilN,  <>r  iIhiIu'iI  info  fouiii. 

!l.-t.lll 
,    KlU- 


i'.'s:   III  • 

Mill    ilitn    II 
1,'h  tin-  »m 

tlio  hIiIl-j*  •' 

liiiil  now  1<> 


'tl.o 


•  M    liirir    11 


nulit. 


i!i  Kr.! 
■■■-,    niotH  ■ 
1;    ill 

iiwlvo^ 
I  bniik.  111. 
umliilutc  .' 


others,   th' 

inl.i  r.i.i,. 


I,,,  ,,..ll 

•V   hre.iU 


imd  mo»M,  luiti  o;u'Ui,  ii.i.i  u'l'Uiiiv. 


UATKffK    4T   aOCUl!    Allllll>, 


Of  the  fabric  of  the  abbey  a  gateway  only,  placed 
at  the  entrance  to  the  precincts,  on  the  siile  towards 
Mallby,  and  some  beautiful  fragments  of  the  transepts 
of  the  church,  remain.  The  jjatcway  is  of  later  archi- 
tecture than  the  church  ;  indeed,  so  late,  and  standing 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  monastery,  that  it  might  be 
taken  for  part  of  the  noriim  kospitium,  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  abbey  property,  and  which  was, 
doubtless,  erected  by  the  monks,  for  the  convenience  of 
persons  resorting  to  the  abbey,  and  especially  of  the 
pilgrims,  who  came  in  veneration  of  the  imape  found  in 
the  rock.  .\  large  mass  of  stone-work,  at  a  distance 
westward  from  the  principal  portion  which  remains  of 
the  churcli,  is  evidently  the  base  of  one  side  of  the  great 
western  entrance.  Tliis  admitted  to  the  n.ave,  flanked 
by  side  aisles,  the  whole  of  which  has  disappeared. 
Advancing  eastward,  we  arrive  at  the  columns  which 
supported  the  tower,  that  rose  at  the  intersection  of  the 
navo,  choir,  and  transepts.  Portions  of  these  still  re- 
main. The  eastern  walls  of  the  transepts  still  exist, 
and  enough  of  the  inner  work,  to  show,  that  in  each 
were  two  small  chapels,  to  which  the  entrance  was  from 
the  open  part  of  the  transept,  and  the  light  admitted 
from  windows  looking  eastward.  Mr.  Allen,  who  gives 
the  above  description  in  his  Ilhlniy  0/ l/ie  County  of 
Ytifk,  notices  a  remarkable  peculiarity  respecting  tlie 
northern  transept.  The  north  wall  must  have  arisen 
almost  in  contact  with  the  perpendicular  rock,  and,  in- 
dee<l,  the  whole  of  the  northern  side  of  the  church 
must  have  been  darkened  by  that  rock,  which  rises  as 
high  as  the  walls  of  the  abbey  themselves.  Between 
these  side  chapels,  and  extending  considerably  beyond 
them,  was  the  principal  choir,  with  lights  at  the' east 
end,  and  on  the  north  and  south.  And  with  this  the 
church  appears  to  have  termin.atcd,  as  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  there  was  here  any  lady  choir,  or  other 
building  beyond. 

On   the  north  side  of  the  choir  mav   be   discerned 
some  rich  tabernacle  work,  a  part  of  which  has  been 


painted  of  a  red  colour.  This  hu  the  appearance  of 
having  been  canopies  Ofcr  leats,  or,  pouibly,  over  « 
tomb. 

The  ponds  in  which  the  monks  were  n^  ■  to 

keep  their  »i.h,  aod  the  mill  at  which  they  .  .,iir 

com,  are  vet  in  exiitence. 


A  SPRING  DITTY. 


Till  '•    •  ,. 
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1  o  llio  glad  retiini  cf  the  blillivAomc  Kiirin;. 
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Js  liidilen  tlio  iiiodeiit  violet; 

■While  thi!  wild  l,c<',  round  tliein,  on  rc-'i-.^  «  in-^ 

Makes  iiiumc  to  welcome  the  ineiTy  Hpriii' 

And  lii;;hcr  up  iu  the  bright  blue  »kj 

Tlio  lurk  warble*  forth  liis  uiuludy; 

I  n  the  i\v\ihi  like  au  echo  afar  ia  livani 

Tlio  shout  of  the  cuckoo,  that  wandering  bird; 

"Wliilo  flus<'r  concealed,  like  u  vlew|i.an  thing, 

The  nightingitlc  chants  to  the  gladsome  Spring. 

How  cold  and  tluinkloss  the  eye  must  bo 

AVhicli,  unmoved,  the  beauty  of  Spring  can  5e«; 

How  dull  the  ear,  to  delight  unstirred, 

lly  the  hum  of  the  lice,  or  the  long  of  tlie  binlj 

And  yet  mnio  cold  and  dull  the  heart 

Tu  which  thcKc  feelings  no  joy  impart. 

Wliicli  no  tribute  of  thanks  or  praise  can  brin" 

r,.i-  ill,-  l.l.s-iiiys  i>ourcd  forth  with  returning  Spring. 

UEU.VA11D  ilAatoK. 


Mkrrimknts  and  rejoicing  have  a  relative  signification; 
they  do  not  imply  the  same  thing  in  all  countries.  The 
Uu«>ian.H  are  merry  by  rule  and  line,  and  it  is  prescriliod  to 
thcin  by  the  police,  in  what  way  they  arc  to  njnice.  I 
was  infonned  in  Odes-sa,  that  I  should  never  hear  n  histling 
in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburgh ;  that  this  was  not  eon- 
sideriMl  to  be  consistent  with  order.  Whistling,  shouting, 
and  halliMiing,  are  not  permitted  to  the  populace ;  the 
soldiers,  alone,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  shoutin;;  '.en 

the  emjKror  pass»s  by  the  picquets.     It  is  thi  ,,iid 

solemnity,  here  entitled  order  and  decorum,  which  lender 
Pctersbuinh  so  dull  a  city.  There  is  no  life,  no  animation 
— the  people  observe  a  dead  silence;  they  sr  '        to 

march   than   to   walk    in   the   street* ;    and  i  ly 

spe.'ikinir,  it  is  only  in  the  silence  of  the  ni*,.  i..  i,  uiiy 
noise  is  heard.  Then  the  outpourings  of  the  gin  shops  oc- 
casionally break  throiii;h  the  silence,  and  the  peculiar  sting 
of  the  boor,  informs  tlic  inhabitants,  that  the  watchmen 
arc  asleep.  In  the  duy-tinio  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
row,  or  a  riot;  no  kick-up,  no  fight,  no  fun,  not  even  a 
ballad  singer  to  draw  together  a  few  individuals  in  a  comer. 
Such  things  do  not  become  an  ini|<crial  city.  Still  one  ex- 
ception— still  one  sound  is  heard  — one  sniall  shrill  voice 
breaks  thi.-.  silence  of  the  tomb— one,  whom  no  laws  have 
ever  yet  snhdued— one,  for  wlioni  the  most  eloquent  of 
statetiinen  introduced  a  ei>ecial  clause  of  exception,  in  the 
most  arbitrary  of  constitutional  enactmenf-s— one,  who  has 
defied,  from  time  immemorial,  the  edicts  thundered  against 
him, — all-powerful  Pi'xcii  is  tolerated  in  this  decorous 
society  '.—Life  of  a  TrartUing  Phgtician. 


Pro  on  little  man,  opinion's  slave, 
l-'rror's  fond  child,  too  duteous  to  !»  free, 

.Say,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Is  not  the  earth  thou  tread'st  too  grand  for  thee? 
This  glolie  that  turns  tluH>  on  her  agile  wheel, 
SIovi~i  the  dt>ep  springs  which  thou  canst  n»vcr  feci; 
Her  djiy  and  night,  her  centre  ami  her  nin, 
Uiitraced  by  thee,  their  annual  • 
A  busy  fly,  thou  sliorest  the  mii: 

And  H.itl'eriug  t' -  "    •'"  ' 

Untaught  how  y  burst, 

A,..l    Inin    li    V   1^  ._  _        -.   — L'R*a»C. 
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ECHINI,  OR  SEA-EGGS. 
II. 
Th«  rounded  forms  of  these  animals,  nnd  the  absence 
of  limbs,  would  lend  uj  to  suppose  that  they  arc  not 
intended  for  locomotion,  but  to  remain  fixed  to  one 
spot.  Such  is  not,  howover,  the  rase.  Some  of  the 
species,  having  thin  shells  and  slender  bristles,  burrow 
in  the  sand,  covcrinir  themselves  with  it  so  as  only  to 
leavo  a  sninll  hn-nthing;  hole.  Others  having  stronifor 
g.,j  -.  in  rocky  places.     These  animals 

go  I  on  their  flat  bases,  but  they  have 

also  the  power  of  turniiic  on  themselves  like  the  wheel 
of  a  coacli.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Mr. 
Osier  has  given  a  description  of  the  mode  in  which  one  of 
the  genera  of  this  order  buries  itself  in  the  sand.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  action  of  the  spines,  which  in  the 
genus  alluded  to  (Spatan/fus)  are  on  the  under  surface, 
short,  thick,  and  expanded  at  the  ends  like  the  handle 
of  a  spoon  with  the  convexity  downwards;  and  which 
have  a  limited  rotatory  motion.  The  spines  which  grow 
from  the  sides  are  more  slender,  and  when  not  in  use 
thev  tall  flat  iii>on  the  body  with  their  points  directed 
backwards.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  few  longer  bris- 
tles arranged  in  a  crescent  on  the  back.  \N'hen  the 
animal  is  placed  on  sand,  it  commences  operations  by 
revolving  the  lower  spines,  thus  soon  creating  a  hollow 
quicksand,  into  which  it  sinks  by  its  own  weight,  so  far 
as  to  enable  the  lowest  of  the  lateral  spines  to  co-ope- 
rate witli  them,  by  scattering  and  throwing  up  the  lo  >s- 
ened  particles;  while  these  at  the  same  time  contrib  I'r 
by  their  reaction  still  farther  to  depress  the  body.  As 
th,?  animal  ginks,  a  greater  number  of  spines  are  brought 
into  action,  and  its  progress  becomes  very  rapid  ;  whi  e 
tho  ».-ind  which  had  been  pushed  aside  flows  back  and 
covers  the  body,  when  it  has  sunk  below  the  level  of 
the  surface.  In  this  situation  the  long  dorsal  bristles 
come  into  plav,  preventing  the  sand  from  closing  com- 
pletely, and  preserving  a  small  round  hole  for  the  ad- 
mission of  water  to  the  mouth  and  respiratory  organs. 

These  animals  have  numerous  foes  among  fishes  and 
worms ;  but  their  panoply  of  spines,  which  they  are  able 
to  erect  and  stiffen  at  pleasure,  affords  sufficient  pro- 
tection. They  are  also  liable  to  receive  injuries  and 
bruises  when  cast  upon  a  rocky  coast ;  but  these  they 
qnickly  recover  from,  and  when  a  shell  is  broken  into 
separate  portions,  the  vitality  of  each  part,  and  of  its 
spiuous  processes,  appears  to  remain  ;  for  Monro  affirms 
that  he  saw  the  pieces  of  a  broken  shell  walk  off  in 
different  directions.  Whether  these  animals  employ  tho 
spines  or  the  suckers  as  the  organs  of  locomotion,  has 
been  a  question  among  different  authors  ;  but  as  it  has 
been  ascertained,  that  in  the  common  echinus,  whose 
spines  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  the  suckers  can  be 
extended  one  inch  and  a  half,  and  can  at  the  same  time 
be  rendered  firm  and  rigid,  there  seems  little  doubt  but 
that  the  latter  are  mainly  instrumental  in  the  progress 
of  the  animal  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  '    -  '  f  spines  and  suckers  on  a  single  animal 

is  very  •.  and  the  more  so  when  it  is  remem- 

bered in.Tt  laiii  spine  and  each  sucker  arc  guided  and 
supported  by  several  muscles.  It  is  stated  that  a  mode- 
rate sized  i-'pecinicn  of  Echintu  etculenim  will  hare  at 
least  one  hundred  and  sixty  primary  prickles  o  i  i  sc  ot 
the  large,  n-  '  en  each  of  the  small  areir,  which 

makes  twe!  i  in   all:  when  the  lesser  bristles 

come  to  Ik?  aiidtii  lo  these,  there  will  not  be  fewer  than 
three  thousand.  In  earh  nmhulnmim  there  cannot  he 
fewer  ''  kers 

arc  pf  i.igcB 

in  thi-  li.     i  iun 

the  pv  yiP<l  ns  so 

b'  and  fitt<  reckoned 

!'■    '  '  -  rtitiri-  tli  i,  without 

inciiidinir  the  con  !  apparatus  of  the  mouth, 

or  the  calcareous  ,.   or;iI  ;uid  .in.-il  (nifices. 


It  has  been  already  slated  that  the  living  species  of 
these  animals  are  few  in  comparison  to  the  fossil  re- 
mains. The  specimen  given  at  fig.  \  is  a  type  of  the 
genus  Nurleohtes,  of  which  all  the  known  species  are 
fossil,  lliis  has  the  rounded  form  of  some  of  the 
regular  echini,  but  the  two  openings  in  the  shell  are  not 
opposite  to  each  other,  one  being  near  the  margin. 

F.g.  1. 


N%ctflita  patrlla. 
Another  example,  given  at  fig.  2,  is  of  a  genus  (Scu- 
tella)  of  which  numerous  species  still  exist,  and  are  very 
irregular  in  their  forms.  Some  have  the  testa  entire 
without  any  other  holes  than  the  series  of  little  pores 
which  are  seen  in  all  the  echini.  Some  have  it  entire, 
and  pierced  from  interval  to  interval  by  large  holes 
which  do  not  ))enetrate  into  its  cavitv.  Others  have 
the  posterior  mnrgin  fc'tonnrd,  like  a  dentated  wheel, 
and   these   ar>  :    as   they    have   largo 

holes,  or  accui  ;  !iem. 

Fig.  3.  ^.,-    -.,    ,  ,^ 


r 


\ 


The  uses  of  the  echini  to  man  are  few  and  ui;import- 
ant.  The  esculent  properties  of  one  species  have  been 
already  noticed,  but  the  remaining  kinds  are  simply 
objects  of  curiosity  or  of  ornament,  employed  to  deck 
moss  or  summer-houses,  and  to  swell  the  collections  of 
naturalists.  One  exception,  and  that  an  interesting  one, 
must  be  made  to  the  general  remark  on  their  inutility. 
Some  of  the  species,  armed  with  very  large  prickles, 
were  put  to  a  novel  and  ingenious  use  a  few  years  sgo, 
and  certainly  proved  important  means  of  civilization. 
The  heathen  children  of  the  island  of  Harotonga,  in  the 
South  Seas,  when  under  the  instruction  of  Christian 
missionaries,  were  in  want  of  ])enrils  with  which  thev 
might  l>e  taught  to  write  on  the  flat  stones  which  had 
been  provided  as  a  substitnte  for  slates :  for  these, 
writes  the  missionary,  "  they  went  into  the  sea  nnd  pro- 
cured a  number  of  echinus  or  sea-egg,  which  is  armed 
with  twenty  or  thirty  spines.  These  they  burnt  slightly 
to  render  them  soft,  that  they  might  not  scratch,  and 
with  the  flakes  of  stone  for  a  slate,  and  the  spine  of  a 
sea-egg  for  a  pencil,  they  wrote  exceedingly  well ;  and 
hundreds  of  them  took  Jown  the  principal  portions  of 
every  discourse  they  heard." 

In  describing  these  curious  animals  we  have  not 
attempted  an  account  of  their  internal  structure,  since 
the  observations  of  naturalists  have  not  yet  ])cnetrated 
lo  the  full  explanation  of  several  points  connfrlcd  with 
their  1.1  L'.iiii/.atiiin.  IJiit  Monro,  in  his  Strurtum  and 
Pli  I  Fiihr.i.  has  given  particulars  which  afford 

•oiijc ;,:  the  general  structtire  of  the  echini,  to  which 
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wc  may  briefly  allude.  The«e  animals  arc  provided 
with  a  lonif,  cylindrical,  and  winding  intpitine,  and  a 
portion  which  ni;iy  bo  ro|fiirdi-d  an  a  stomach.  On  the 
under  edgu  of  tho  intostine  are  two  vcsiicU,  without 
valves,  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  parallel  to  each  other. 
Monro  injected  the»o  with  mercury,  and  from  them  filled 
a  bf.nutiful  net-work  of  vessels,  not  only  on  the  intestine, 
but  dispersed  on  fine  membranes,  which  tie  the  intettino 
to  tho  inner  side  of  the  shell.  Ho  could  not  discover 
that  these  two  vesseli  conimuuirated  with  each  other 
directly,  nor  by  meant  of  any  organ  like  to  our  heart ; 
yet  near  to  tho  anus,  which  is  the  place  of  the  heart  in 
many  other  worms,  he  found  a  small  organ  which 
Reenied  to  be  hollow.  Of  the  two  vessels  before  spoken 
of,  he  thinks  it  probable  that  one  is  the  principal  artery, 
or  aorta,  the  other  analogous  to  our  vena  cava  ;  and  that 
they  communicate  by  invisible  branches,  and  circulate 
tho  blood  by  tho  muscular  action  of  their  coats,  without 
tho  intervention  of  a  heart,  nearly  in  the  way  that  the 
vessels  in  fishes  carry  the  blood  from  tho  gills  back  to 
their  heart.  This  conjecture  benig  offered  as  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  its  aeration  is  spoken  of  with 
greater  certainty.  Along  the  inner  surface  of  each  of 
the  ambulacra  lies  a  branchial  leaf  or  membrane  not 
unlike  the  processes  or  subdivisions  of  the  gills  in  a 
skate,  and  having  a  direct  communication  with  the 
suckers  which  perform  so  important  a  part  in  tho  econo- 
my of  the  animal.  Of  the  water  sucked  in  by  these 
tubes,  one  portion  is  conveyed  to  the  membranes  in 
question,  and  is  thus  spre.id  over  the  inner  surface  of 
the  shell,  while  another  portion  is  collected  by  appropri- 
ate vessels,  and  conveyed  into  five  large  <lucts,  that  ter- 
minate, each  by  two  branches,  in  largd  sacs  or  recepta- 
cles, over  the  sockets  of  the  teeth,  communicating  with 
each  other;  and  from  these  the  liquor  passes  down 
the  sockets  of  the  teeth,  and  is  discharged  into  the  sea, 
on  each  side  of  the  tooth.  Such  is  the  course  of  the 
fluid  as  described  by  Monro,  but  his  view  and  observa- 
tions have  been  questioned  by  other  naturalists.  In 
whatever  way  the  processes  are  carried  on,  there  is, 
however,  a  most  curious  provision  of  aqueducts  for  con- 
ducting the  medium  of  respiration  and  assimilation 
through  the  body ;  so  that  the  smallest  echinus  may 
atford  matter  for  wonder  and  admiration  to  those  who 
have  tlie  means  of  investigating  its  elaborate  aud  com- 
ulicated  structure. 


WHO  IS  MY  NEIGUBOUB? 
Thy  Bei{;hbour?     It  is  he  whom  thou 

Ilast  power  to  aid  and  ble»i. 
Whoso  aching  heart  or  burninj;  brow 

Thy  soothing  h;uid  may  presji. 

Thy  ncij^'hbour  I     'Tis  the  fainting  poor, 

Whoso  eye  with  vrnnt  is  dim. 
Whom  hiiii},'or  sends  from  door  to  doorf— 

Go  thou  and  succour  him. 

Thy  neighbour  ?     'Tia  that  weary  man, 
Whose  years  are  at  their  brim. 

Bent  low  with  sickness,  cares,  and  pain;— 
Go  thou,  luid  comfort  him. 

Thy  neighbour  I    'Tis  tho  heart  bereft 

Of  every  earthly  gem; 
Widow  nnd  orphiin,  helpleas  left; — 

Go  thou,  and  shelter  them. 

Thy  neighbour!     Yonder  toiling  slave. 
Fettered  in  thought  nnd  hmb. 

Whoso  hopes  are  all  beyond  the  grave;— 
Go  thou  and  ransom  him. 

Whene'er  thou  nut- t'st  a  himum  form 
Less  favoured  than  thine  own, 

Roniember  'tis  thy  neighbour  worm, 
Thy  brother,  or  thy  sou. 

O  pass  not  heedless  by; 

l*erha|vs  thou  canst  redeem 
The  bnnkinp  heart  from  misery ; — 

Go,  share  thy  lot  with  him, — Axox. 


Till-  ^'  ■•■•'-.•  -  »  -' 
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ing.     All  the  Etruscan  v,  c  rend,  but  the  mgnifi- 

cation  of  scarcely  any  of  >■  yet  known.     The  next 

in  curiosity  are  thono  w  itli  l-^y  pti.in  figurt-s,  usually  laii 
and  Ilonis,  nnd  they  are  found  in  the  graves  of  m<>st  ancient 
structure.  Some  of  the  Klniscan  scaralH.-i  are  without  en- 
graving, and  such  are  supposed  to  Iwlonc  to  men  who  were 
too  poor  to  afford  them  otherwise ;  but  I  have  seen  a  few  uf 
such  cxceeiling  Ixauty  that  I  am  not  convinced  of  this  being 
the  ca.'rf!.  They  difler  fr-"'  ''"■  T"  'i  i.tlm  both  in  form  and 
material,  but  were  won:  the  finger  and  tlie 

neck.     The  ancient  Kg.\  .  -   was   cither  quite 

|>lain  or  inscribeil,  and  was  made  of  smallo,  hanalt,  or  por- 
phyry. The  modern  Kgvptian,  i.f.  the  K(;y])tian  scarabeus 
of  Roman  times,  was  gi :  !  in  a  rude  manner, 

and  made  of  amethyst,  j;  li,  and  various  pre- 

cious or  semi-precious  stun.  5.  1  In-  l:,truscau  is  always  of 
cornelian,  onyx,  sardonyx,   agate,  or  jasjier.     One  I  liave 

named  of  plasma,  one  1  liave  seen  of  ja' •' '.  a  very 

few,  which  are  certainly  genuine,  of  n  ii-tran»- 

parent  amethyst.     From  luivir' '  ..li^.-.v,  .li:,nu 

was  rigidly  confined  to  a  cert  in 

Egypt  and  semi-transparent  ii:  1  ■n- 

vinced  that  some  religious  suiwrstition  wns  connected  with 
tho  material  of  which  it  was  made;  but  what  tlmt  could  be 
never  struck  me  until  I  saw  that,  even  »  hen  tlie  amethyst 
was  employed,  it  was  only  such  crystals  of  it  as  were  semi- 
transparent;  tile  reason  then  api>eared  to  me  evident. 
These  stones  were  prescribed  in  order  to  express  tliat  the 
nature  of  the  Creator  wns  but  dimly  known  to  u»;  llis  ways 
but  half  understood.  His  works  but  half  seen.  Only  llis 
power  ami  goodness  art;  fi'i'--  '■.■.!'.  .1  f...il.  ,1...  ..n..  l..-;„  .  tho 
reason  why  we  seek  Hi.-  ;  nd 

for  ijelieviug  that  it  will        ^  ■•«• 

scaral>eus  w  as  older  still,  and  always  opu' ,  ite 

that  to  him  the  nature  of  the  Creator  wu-  le, 

further  than  those  two  attributes  of  whitli  liis  uuailei,  wa« 
emblematic. — Mks.  Giiav's  SrpuUhra  of  Ancient  Etruria. 


AiJiosT  all  III'  'ous.    No  S'  '  'ir 

the  world,  tl  ■  taste  for  i>le 

pleasures,  so  ii.i.i.  .>......   ,.,  ^„rly  life.     !..>..   ...., ,  iacjr 

ask  themselves  what  progress  tlicy  have  made  in  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth  or  honour;  and  on  tiuv  l-o  ;i:^  tlnir  falicrs 
went  before  them,  till,  weary  and  -  >)k 

hack  with  a  sigh  of  regret  to  the  gv.  ;lii- 

hood. — RoGEBs. 


Tup.  joint  dependence  of  human  boinpi  has  led  to  the  rooei 
beneficial  results,  inasnuich  as  long  experience  has  shown 
the  inadequacy  of  unaided  exertion,  by  so  much  as  the 
highly  cultivated  individual  is  superior  to  the  houseless 
savage,  by  bo  much  is  man  in  society,  and  a-ssisted  by  his 
fellow-R,  raised  above  those  who  dwell  in  isolation  and 
estrangement.     Thus,  human  want-  '"'n 

of  human  energies,  and  evils  at   '  I', 

her  '        ource  of  !■  '"  .       1  l>e 

si>l  rer  m.iy  1  have  no 

Tin. „-.,..  , he qnalitu-  ""i'lju 

send    his  intellect    care.  '  j 

of  science  and  art,  arc   '  u^nee  of 

association  with  his  fellows,  on  his  mei.Uil,  m..na,l,  and  phy- 
sical capabilities.     The  cm^rs  of  s.viety  mo«t  ho  reHifted 
by  society  itself;   the  1  ■ 
diminish,    but    could    i 
M'CoBMAC's  PhiUHOpijf  0/  iiuinan  ^iaimrc. 


ht 
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SADI   OF   BAGDAD. 

AV    rv'TRUN   TALK. 

t  iiy  ilwelliiii;,  nftor  the  toils  of  a 

I'  ^   tAsk  of  ciitliiiK  and  carryiiiff 

\>  tlic  Ta.1t  rity  uf  ll;ii(ilail,  Sudi  wiu  drawn 

f  V  a  tumult  in  the  iliirk  laiiu  he  inhabited. 

^    .:    :    ~  Drtu  door  he  found  two  men,  who,  hy  their 
ill  -       u'.l  to  Iw  Amieniiin  merrlmnts,  striiKKlinj;  with 

fi  '  '  ^  ered.     Sadi's  timely 

n  iiich  he  oimed  at  the 

I  >  ii:;;jit  ;  tlien,  without  waiting 

I"  j'l)ortune  service  he  had  rendered,  he 

1 

■^ated  near  the  window  of  his 
ci  '  .         i  by  a  day  of  unusual  toil,  )io 

could  not  rit'nun  from  utterinf;  aloud  his  secret  thoughts. 

"Oh,  Maliomet,  why  was  I  bom  to  labour  thus?      What 
good  is  my  life  to  me,  since  it  must  Iw  8p«mt  in  this  inces- 
Mntt>Ml7     Gnuit  me,  oh  prncious  prophet,  grant  me  hut 
th  :.-t  of  li/e.     I  ask  no  more." 

was  thus  speakinir,  a  ircutle  tap  at  the  door 
V  1  by  the  a)  '  '   •'     !  in  a 

r  1,    with   n  -t ;  a 

<»  -•-,..,.    .  .,.,,....  ..111.,  ..^  -i  ..ite  as 

•11  indeil  to  his  girdle.     He 

h'  , ,  and,  in  short,  bore  every 

«'■■  ■:<,  by  which  a  good  MuHselman  recognises  one 

lit  li,  who  watch  over  the  affairs  of  men. 

Sttai  fill  at  Iiis  feet  tivmbling. 

"P'ear  not."  said  the  stranger,  in  a  miM  tone,  "I  am  thy 
Kood  Geni ;  I  have  lieard  thy  wish,  and  I  am  come  to  give 
It  thee.  Wh.nt  was  it  thou  didst  but  now  so  ardently 
desin?" 

"Oh,  good  Geni,  was  I  to  blame,"  replied  Sadi ;  "  I  asked 
but  the  necessaries  of  life;  simple  necessaries!" 

"llive  1  nut  ».iid  I  come  to  grant  thy  wish;  tell  nie, 
then,  what  will  suHice  to  procure  for  thee  what  is  neces- 
Barjrt" 

"Oh,  good  Geni,  had  I  but  a  drachm  a  day,  I  could  pro- 
cure all  th.it  I  desire." 

"Here,  then,  are  eight  drachms;  in  eight  days  I  will 
return,  and  shouldest  thou  then  require  anything  else,  I 
will  give  it  thoe,  provided  it  be  necessary.  But  take  cnre 
not  to  ask  anything  that  thou  canst  not  prove  to  be  so  ;  for 
the  moment  thou  sh,ilt  ask  for  what  is  superfluous,  I  leave 

til  -       i -    " 

r  withdrew,  leaving  Sadi  over- 

vi J   .  ..;  ...     ..l.ien  goiid  fortune. 

Siidi  hail  never  seen,  much  less  had  he  ever  possessed,  so 
large  a  sum ;  and  he  began  to  reflect  how  he  should  dispose 
of  it  to  the  best  advantage.  His  first  resolve  was  never 
again  to  labour.      "No,"  said  he,  "I  will  no  longer  waste 

in'  ;   I  Imve  enough  for  my  daily  food,  and ." 

II'  ■  d,   and  costing  his  eyes  on  the  furniture  of 

his  nj'H  ■  •■  ):i-  :i  :  !.■>!,  "1  must  needs  have  In-en  mighty 
Mmi'le  '  ,  ,  il  .'  a  drachm  a  day  would  provide  mo 
with  all  1  «nii!.  I  li.ive  not  a  seat  in  my  hous*-  but  this 
wretched  bench,  nor  have  I  a  table  to  place  my  meat  on, 
will.,,    T    si, .,11  1,  .v..   l„.,,oi..    if.   I  s),aii  j,g..p   foQ,)^    indeed, 

b'.  t  a  decent  pl.nce  to  e.it  it  in?" 

„  :>  rice,  which,  for  want  of  his 
accustomed  exercine,  he  by  no  means  swallowed  with  his 
usual  relish,  he  began  to  murmur  at  the  dryness  of  the 
food.  "Always  rice,"  said  he;  "(cast  dnj-s  and  fasts  nil 
alike!  What  was  I  at>r>ut  not  to  n-niemlier  thi.«?  I  shall 
•"■  ii.ill  a  sum  I  can  get 

n-  'isolutely  necessary, 

f"'  I   'iKiii  1,1V!  my  appetite,  and 

■'I  the  n«-essarics  of  life.     1  will 

Cer  ■  ■  "' 

'  .le  at  the  appointed  hour, 

an  111,  than,  throwing  himself 

at  .   made  known  to  him  all  the  wants  he  had 

r; 

mile,  and  answered, 
le  necessary.     Here 
is  Jjujijty  111  111,  and  in  future  tfiou  sli.Jt 

have  two  dr,  .  to  buy  tliee  food;    witli   this 

til  '     .ir,.i.  vi  >.iry  tiiy  diet.     Adieti,  in  eight  days  I 

*.  ■ 

■  •  ^   '■  -    -  '   '■ ■^-  -t  went  out  to  make 

1"'  his  new  funiiture 

"■•'-  -      -      '.        , lit,  than  he  felt  how 

luimited  liiey  were,    "ThU  will  neror  do,"  cried  he,  "to 


|)ut  my  Iwautiful  furniture  in  this  dark  hole  is  madness; 
the  ceiling  will  assun'iUy  full  some  day,  niid  my  beautiful 
table,  that  I  delight  to  l.mk  on,  will  '-  .'.  ...i  .  i  in  die  ruins. 
I  must  Imvc  a  better  ]ilin-e  than  tl:  i  lau  be  at  all 

comfortable;    and  thanks  to  niy  g  .  ihatwillsoou 

be  dune,  for  he  has  promised  to  give  wliutever  is  necestjiry, 
and  to  have  a  house  that  will  not  full  down  on  one's  head, 
is  sui-ely  necessary." 

1'he  ^ieni  arrived,  and  finding  the  request  of  Sadi  per- 
fectly reasonable,  gave  him  the  sum  required  to  carry  it 
into  effect. 

Heboid  him,  then,  established  in  his  new  house,  sur- 
rounded with  good  and  convenient  furniture;  provided 
every  day  with  foml  to  his  taste.  What  cim  now  Im 
wanting?  surely,  when  the  Geni  comes,  he  will  think  of 
nothinu  more  to  ask  for. 

So  thouirht  fiadi;  but  when  the  novelty  of  his  good  bed 
and  bright  furniture  wore  off,  other  thoughts  arose. 

"  What  good  are  all  these  things  to  me,  if  I  am  to  live 
perpetually  alone?  I  have  no  friends,  no  acquaintances  to 
see  how  grandly  1  live.  Had  I  a  wife,  indeed,  she  would 
be  a  constant  witness  of  my  felicity,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
doul  ■    '  -.1  shall  certainly  ask  the  Geni  if  a  wife  is 

not  -.1  my  lmppini>5s." 

(liu-  iKi\,  while' these  thoughts  were  in  his  mind,  he 
walked  out  into  the  public  square  nt  Hiigdad,  where  a  mer- 
chant w.-is, exhibiting  feuiole  slaves;  having  nothing  to 
employ  his  time,  Sadi  loitered  near  the  spot.  A  young 
nobleman  wiis  disputing  with  the  men-hunt,  the  price  of 
one  of  the  slaves,  on  whom  he  set  an  enormous  value;  at 
length  he  raised  her  veil,  and  exhibited  features  of  exqui- 
site beauty,  which  instantly  sunk  into  the  heart  of  the  poor 
fvidi.  He  watched  with  trembling  the  progress  of  the 
bargain,  and,  with  joy  xmspeakable.  saw  the  nobleman 
retire,  without  completing  the  purchase  of  the  beautiful 
slave. 

This  very  day  the  Geni  was  to  return,  but  shall  he  dare 
to  ask  a  sum  so  enormous  as  the  price  set  on  the  fair 
Georgian?  "Yet  the  Geni  promised  to  give  me  whafcyer 
was  iiecessarj'  to  my  happiness ;  and  is  not  the  society  of 
the  woman  one  loves  necessary  ?  What  good  is  my  house 
to  me,  if  I  must  live  alone ;  and  how  can  I  marry  another 
while  I  love  this  beautiful  creature  to  distraction?  No, 
the  Geni  will  never  deny  me,  for  is  it  not  clear  that  to 
marry  the  woman  one  loves  is  absolutely  necessary;  and  to 
do  tills,  I  must  Imvc  first  the  money  to  purchase  her  of  her 
present  ownej." 

All  these  arguments,  however,  scarce  gave  Sadi  courage 
to  make  his  request,  and  when  the  Geni  arrived,  he  found 
him  sad  and  dejected. 

"How  now,  Sadi;  why  art  thou  thus?  Have  I  not 
granted  all  thou  canst  desire?  Why,  then,  art  thou  not 
hapjiy?" 

"  Alas,  good  Geni,  can  he  be  happy  w-ho  loves  to  distrac- 
tion, and  has  not  the  means  of  gratifying  his  jiassion?" 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  Geni,  "but  what  hinders 
thee  from  marrying  the  object  of  thy  affections?  thou  must 
needs  1>e  a  most  desirable  match  fur  any  of  tliy  neigli- 
iHiurs." 

"  It  is  not  such  as  these  that  I  would  have,"  said  Sadi, 
"the  woman  1  adore  is  as  beautiful  as  a  Houri,  and  more 
graceful  than  the  acacia." 

"  Thou  must  needs  be  in  love,"  replied  the  Geni,  smil- 
ing, "since  it  miikes  thee  poeticid ;  where  didst  thou  see 
this  fair  creature  thou  descriliost  so  wellT' 

Sadi  now  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Geni  and  related  the  whole 
affair.  When  he  ha<l  finished,  the  Geni  remained  for  a 
few  seconds  silent,  and  then  said,  in  a  grave  tone,  "  Pondor 
well,  O  Sadi!  the  step  thou  art  aliout  to  take;"  but  l>c- 
fore  he  could  pi-oceed,  Sidi  broke  in  on  his  discouine  with 
vehemence:  "  Cnu  he  reflect  who  loves  to  distraction;  can 
ho  pause  who  si-es  himself  in  danger  of  losing  for  ever  the 
object  of  his  affections?  Grant  me,  l)cneficent  l..i....  — •( 
me  this  fair  creature  for  my   «ife,  and    I  en  . 

want  no  more.     Have  I  not  proved  that  tin    :     :y 

to  my  hapiiiness?" 

"Thou  luist  indeed,  if  thy  impatience  and  veFicmencc  be 
a  sign  of  love.  Take,  then,  this  order  on  the  treiwury  of 
the  cali|di,  to  the  merchant,  and  possess  thyK«'lf  of  thy" fair 
enslaver.     At  my  ii'tum  may  I  find  thy  felicity  perfect." 

So  great  was  the  impatience  of  .S,i<li  to  behold  again  the 
In-auliful  Georgian,  anil  to  make  her  his  own,  that  he  was 
in  the  public  wjuare  by  day-break.  About  noon,  the 
merchant  arrived,  and  showing  his  order,  he  was  instiintlv 
put  in  poaoesoion  of  the  fair  Zclinio,  who  followed  hira  witli 
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j\  l)C!itiii({  lipnrt.  rpH.iinly  Iwlicvinfr  tlmt  kIip  wrw  ilwtimvl  I 

to  Hlmr«  the  of  tlii<  r..  ' 

then  her  hon  iii-ihiiu-nt 

till!   property  ul  b.uli,  uml  cloomeJ   \'>   iiiiiiii.it   niii   im.'M-  ^ 

\VitUap!or<-iiifr'^^  '  "     '' ' ''    ■■  ''- —  vm.I,  i 

ami  wlioii  Siidi  ii)';  I'l  I 

Willi  ■''    •"  •       In   V ■!"■ 

con  hml   hitli' 

to    1  !    iJLstl'    llf    /  . 

diBiittiii,  «n-l  refuBcil  to  Uwlo  fotMl,  or  tti  Ul»o  rilri-^iiuu'Ut  | 
of  (uiy  kind,  »r  to  ri-w  from  the  spot  wluTf,  in  thi-  first  | 
trajwiioit  of  <limt>poinlc(l  vanity,  »ho  hml  tlirown  honw'lf.        ) 

!»ai  waH  in  ile!(|ittir:  it  wiim  ne<-e««irv  to  wiiit  Ihu  ni'xt 
visit  of  tlie  (Ji'iii,  anil  in  the  niciiiitinK'  tde  iH-nntiful  Ztlima 
may  die  of  hnnsor  and  }(''"'f-  '^"  '"•'*  '""'"''''  to  lirint?  her  ; 
to  n  MioTO  ooniplaiKiint  inood  provtd  vain.  She  did,  iniloe<l, 
nwallow  n  (cw  Inor,^lds  of  ncc,  luit  this  she  did  in  hiIIimi 
Hileni'c,  and  only  opined  her  lovtdy  mouth  to  vent  ro- 
pi-OHchi'H  on  the  antlior  of  her  misery. 

The  young  nuin  wiw  walking  Iwforo  liia  liouxc  at  the 
moment  of  the  (ioni'H  arrival,  with  a  face  which  instantly 
betraved  the  wretchedness  of  his  heart. 

"rtow  now,  Sadi ;  what  has  happened?"  "Alas,  good 
Gent,  I  nm  the  most  miseralde  of  men  ;  my  wife,  my  beau- 
tiful Zclima,  far  from  returning  my  anection,  drives  mc 
from  her  with  horror:  the  very  siifht  of  my  cojir>(c  and 
homely  garments  fills  her  with  disv;n»t.  She  will  not  taste 
jny  food ;  the  air  of  tliis  close  and  narrow  lane  stifles  her. 
In  short,  she  will  die  if  she  remains  liere,  and  I  too  slioll 
die  with  grief." 

Tlic  Geni  waited  with  patient  forbearance,  till  this  burnt 
of  passionate  grief  had  sulisided,  ai\d  then  saiil,  "  Tell  me 
then.  Sadi,  wliat  is  necessary  for  thee :  what  dost  thou 
require?" 

"Ah,  good  Geni,"  replied  Sadi,  in  a  calmer  voice,  "  wlien 
one  loves,  is  it  not  necessary  to  nle.iae  the  object  of  one's 
love,  and  to  do  this  I  ntust  have  iiandsome  clothes  for  my- 
self; garments  like  those  she  has  been  accustomed  to,  (or 
my  wife;  a  house,  and  attendanto  confonnable  to  her  taste. 
If  I  have  not  these,  how  can  1  please  her;  and  is  it  not 
necessary  that  1  should  gain  the  love  of  the  woman  I  adore 
—  of  the  wife  I  have  chosen?" 

"  Assuredly,  all  this  is  necessary.  To-morrow,  thou  slialt 
move  to  a  house  in  one  of  the  best  streets  of  Uagdad,  where 
thou  wilt  find  all  things  to  suit  the  wants  and  wishes  of  thy 
wife." 

"  Hut,"  interrupted  Sadi,  "  with  two  drachms  a  day,  how 
ifhall  I  maintain  such  a  household?" 

"Fear  not,"  replied  the  Geni;  "every  eight  days  thou 
slialt  find  on  thy  pillow  a  pni'so  containing  sullicient  for  the 
expenses  of  the  week  ;  at  the  end  «(  the  year  1  will  return ; 
in  the  mean  time,  tliou  can.st  not  fail  to  have  all  that  is 
necessary." 

Tin\e  flew  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  new  possessions;  each 
of  the  neighlMjurs  in  turn  invited  .Sadi.  'IT^e  days  were 
]>4i.ssed  i     '  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year,  he  ha<I  re- 

ceived l!  y  of  all  who  inhabited  tiie  same  i|uarter. 

Surely,  v..., tieni  comes  he  will  find  him  ha|ipyl 

Alas  I  on  the  appointed  day,  Sn<ii  wius  found  ^ealcd  in 
dejected  meditation  on  the  roof  of  his  house,  lie  scarce  rose 
to  welcome  the  approach  of  his  expected  visiter,  and  pre- 
served a  profound  silence  till  addressed  by  the  Geni. 

"Still  unhappy,  .'sadi!  how  is  this?  When  I  had  hoped 
to  find  thee  possessed  of  all  thou  couldst  desire,  why  art 
tlion  thus  dejected?" 

"  Must  I  not  live  as  others  live?"  replied  Sadi,  in  a  sullen 
tone.  '•\\'hcn  I  have  been  treated  with  profuse  hospital- 
ity, must  I  not  return  it?" 

"Assuredly  it  is  necessary  to  return  the  hospitality  we 
accept ;  not  to  do  this  were  mean  and  paltry." 

"Ancl  have  I  the  me.ins  to  do  this?  Have  I  a  service  of 
vermilion ;  have  I  dancing  and  singing  women ;  have  I 
perfumes ;  and,  above  all,  have  I  a  cook,  who  can  furnish 
an  entertaiiiniint  like  those  I  have  received?  If  I  wuuU 
be  happy,  are  not  all  these  necessary?" 

"Do  content,"  reidiod  the  Geni ;  "  to-morrow  thou  shalt 
have  the  means  to  regale  thy  neighbours.  A  ciKik  shall  not 
be  wanting  who  miglit  serve  a  table  for  the  Caliph.  Hast 
thou  now  asked  all?" 

"I  blush,  giwd  Geni,  to  require  more  than  thou  hast  so 
liberally  granted;  but  my  wife,  too,  has  been  treated  by 
the  wives  of  my  new  friends.  She  must  in  turn  rcoeive 
them,  and,  with  her  present  means,  she  cannot  do  this  with 
the  retirement  which  our  custoiua  dcu^ind." 


"Thon  doMt  wpI!  to  ri>mf  mlier  the  w«nl«  of  thy  wif»; 


rpM%    11  Miiiii     III-    ii:iiti'iu<i    >.iiii 

■  '   Biaves  to  tend  thy   livaute  >us 

/. 

When  next  the  Geni  >i  llcss 

;ill  1   s.1,1   ill   ll.r   ljil,!s(   .if   Ii  i.r  ■■ 


lu  mitko  tlitu 


"  iliut  tUuu  nut  yd  oil  thai 
luippv?" 

"if  I  had  wh,it   1- 
voice,  "should  I  lie  i 


I  .,. 

taste?      I   I 
all  tbes,.   I 

with  .  Surely  an  occupation  suitcil  to  my  taste 

is  at  I  '.«i>^  and  to  have  this  I  must  have  gar- 

dens and  land,  for  IVhd  no  emiiloyiivejit  so  suited  to  me  as 
the  eiiltivation  of  trees  and  flowers." 

"Thou  art  right,"  replied  the  Geni,  ''.. 
neof&sjirv;  to-morrow  thon  shalt  be  coiiv. 
t'        '        1.  s  from  Uftgdad.     Put,  tb  ■  ' 
!  the  guidance  of  a  failbl'ul 

t    ^ a  Zelima  to  enjoy  the  frag. ,.._, 

new  pursuits." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Sadi,  "and  leave  my  li.inni.  my 
singing  and  dancing  slaves,  and  all  my  means  i>! 
No,  good  Geni,  if  thou  wilt  indeed  gmut  my  i  .      i 

my  household  must  accompany  me." 

"He  it  so,  then  ;  to-nmrrow  thou  slialt  have  the  means  of 
conveying  thy  .      '  '    '       nt  to  the  i  '         T   '  I 

thee.     I  shall  ir  there;  b 

my  aid,  come  to  Un-  >y>i.    where  thou  musi   msc    minun   me, 

at  the  same  day  and  hour,  and  I  will  meet  thee  there. 
Adieu!" 

Nothing,  for  a  long  time,  troubled  the  felicity  of  Sali  ; 
funvislied  with  occupation,  ho  no  lonper  passed  his  days  in 
listless  idleness,  but  took  delight  in  seeing  all  proswr 
around  him.  lie  had  cattle  and  horses  in  abundance ;  liis 
gardens  were  extensive  and  beautiful ;  and  he  pleaseil  him- 
self with  cultivating  the  choice  flowers  they  ci^intainrd. 

Unfortunatily,  however,  tlicre  was  at  one  C";  '   ■ 

estate,  a  spot  which  joined  the  possessions  of  .• 
named  Abirani ;  and  the  cattle  of  Swdi,   v     •  „,,,i 

their    own   rich   pasturage,  would   often  ;i   the 

ground  of  this  piwr  man,  and,  in  one  nigl  :,  ,  .'.\  Ii« 

ha<l.     lie  complained,  but  it  was  vain;  the  li  f 

Sadi  were  much  too  great  to  listen  to  him;  an  i 

he  carried  his  cause  before  the  Cadi.  As  the  complaiul  was 
just,  and  the  facts  proved,  Sadi  was  adjudged  to  pay  the 
damage,  and,  in  consequence,  he  returned  to  bis  uouse 
moo<ly  and  discontented. 

"  In  a  week,"  sjiid  he  to  himself,"!  si    "  ■.•  piK)d 

Genius,  and  I  will  ask  liiin  for  this  misei  r.     It 

is  not  to  be  borii"  •!'''.  '"•  •'"■  i"i.i-.>  ..i  ■■i^  ...  ••> 

be  in  danger  of 
and  vexatious  p:  i 

Abiram's  cottage:  ii  is  true  the  land  is  so  bad  I  cannot  use 
it,  but  1  shall  then  at  least  be  in  no  danger  of  another  law 
process." 

He  kept  his  appointment  with  the  Geni,  and  made 
known  Ins  retiuest— not  failing  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
the  thing  he  asked  for. 

"This  piece  of  land,"  replied  the  Geni,  "belongs  to  the 
Caliph.  Present  thyself,  therefore,  at  his  audience  to- 
morrow ;  in  the  mean  time  I  will  inform  him  of  thy 
request,  and  doubtless  ho  will  grant  wlialsoevir  I  shall 
counsel  hint ;  for  know,  I  am  his  good  Genius  as  well  as 
thine,  and  1  sliall  not  fail  to  know  the  success  of  tliy 
petition." 

The  next  day  Sadi  presented  himself  at  the  ■  f 

the  Caliph,   and   prostrating  himself,  without  < 

eyes  to  tlie  august  throne  on  which  he  was  seateu,  ".n.^.i, 
as  the  custom  is,  till  he  should  l>e  bid  to  rise. 

What  was  his  .as;  ■  :  ' ,  then,  to  b...ir  himself  ad- 
dressed in  the  well-k  ts  of  his  ^ 

"Rise,  Sadi.  and  b.  .  at  the  sai.  r  -d 

Genius  and  one  of  the  Armenian  merchanU  «li.  i 

didst  so  gnlUmtly  defend.     Desiring  to  reward 
thou  hast  rendered  mc,  and  also  to  try  my  ]Miwer  to  nnl..r 
at  least  one  individual  happy,  1  assumed  tlie  disguise  under 
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th 

for  •■  >  I  : 

tlm'  ■■'■ 

fir 

Ml 

ta 

but  know  that  tliou  .shalt  never  have  that  h: 
on  which  thou  hart  now  «ct  thy  desires.     ]i 


Mce 

.:.  :....■      mW 

but  percfivo 

it  arc  a  circle 

v  cpown 

.1.     Re- 

thov  nt*  the 

the  Vaithfiil ; 


Ui\  w-.-".  .....,,„.  .,..i  i,  .....  

Hon  on  the  vanity  of  w  ,  more  tiscful  t' 

all  the  leamc<l  doctors  ■:    .  ,       icc  1   find  th.at  i 

power  of  the  (treat  Houran  nl  Haschid  liimself  is  unable  t« 
wtUfy  th«  wishes  of  one  man,  or  even  to  grant  him  the 
iMcewriea  of  life." 


MAY   YOU   DIB   AMONG   YO^    KISDRFD. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  to  feel  we  must  .'' 
Tell   not  the   invalid,  who  is   y< 
country,  tluit  the  atmo^;  ' 
gales  are  filled  with  K. 

fro-  •»--— '-—'■:  ■■•      

h.  Md;thnt, 

HI  ... 1  breathe 

til.  :  anxious  atfcction ;  that  the  very  icicles 

cl::  II  caves,  and  the  snow  l)cating  ngiiinst  hU 

own  windows,  would  be  far  more  jdca-iant  to  his  eyes,  than 
the  bloom  and  verdure  which  only  more  foreibly  remind 
him  how  far  he  is  from  that  one  8|>ot  which  is  dearer  to 
him  than  the  world  beside.  He  may,  indeed,  find  estimable 
fri  •■•■■'  '•  in  their  r>.  '  '  "  .mote  his  com- 
fi.r  liiis;   but  t  supply  the 

J>liv..-  ..;  ....  '  lone-!  ...  ,.,,  M..t  road, 

M  in  a  book,  '  i.'i'  of  his  :  unt 

lennii  .1   «.■   \..  t~.   ;ui  !  :i'         ,  nits, 

Bi:  wiiliout  hesitation 

all  1  its,  to  them.      lie 

feels  llml  he  i  r ;  uiid  a  ni'>rt-  desolate  feeling  than 

that  could  n  -  soul.     How  much  is  e.xnres.sid  by 

that  form  of  UritiiUl  benediction,  "  May  you  aio  among 
your  kindred;"— Gree.vwood. 


Oki  cause  of  f  "", •     ■'-'  --"-r", 

AVas  this  ;  fo"  v^is,  tliotifrli  well 

1)<'6".  .1  in  ';.  iited  large 

On  .f  light, 

An.;  ,      ;:id. 

Wisdom  u  humble,  said  the  voice  of  God. 
*Ti»  proud,  the  world  rrpJifd.     Wisdom,  said  God, 
Forgive*,  forbears,  a  .  not  from  f<-ar 

Of  man,  but  God.  vengiv,  snid 

Tbe  world  ;  is  quick  utiU  <iLa<lly  of  rmeutnient. 
Thrusts  at  the  very  shadow  of  affront. 
And  luurtea,  by  death,  to  V         -    '  <  lean. 

Wisdom,  said  Go<l,  loves  .  ■', 

8oii.-;i-.  i,..,-f...-. \. ., |,,.,a 

Til  .  will  not  nf-k  p<'aro, 

Coi.  uiruilis  in  til.  ii  full. 

Wisdom  tnistr  .vcn, 

Raid  God.     1 1  i. 

The  world  rci.li.?<i.      \\  i  ^.  wid  God, 

And  cotmlii  it  bmvorv  1..  tch. 

And  shni  ..,:/'.!: 

And  We.  ,  ,:,., 

Wiadoiii 

TrtmU:  ,n..  ;,,..(, 

Attract' 

Alona  t'  :.   K'nth; 

An4  iic\. 

Wisdom,  sai'i 

LoWf'Kt  b«.fur<  'i.t^n 

Its  crown,  aliawMl ,  mrca. 

And  breathes  sHnr  .  wisdom  tlcopt 

Indeed,  the  «^  IxCkUM 

It  must,  but  .-  Ilka 

And  nudiUtas  luo  wmic  oi  luwnrii  n  urih. 

PoLLOK's  CturM  nf  Tim*. 


.rp. 


THE    BOO    IN    IRELAND. 

MoiTTTAiKs  and  valley%  rocks,  ravines,  ond  plains,  nay, 
sometimes  even  the  caverns,  are  nil  covered  w  •'•  '•■:■  in 
Ireland.      WTiere  cultivation  ceases,  the  boj;    t  id 

ii,.,  >.  i,..i..  island  may  l>c  said  to  be  a  bog  wit).  d 

MS.     There  ore  parts  of  Gcmmny,  i  1 

;  'lands,  which  also  seem  to  have  a  •!  i- 

dcncy  to  the  formation  of  hog,  but  nowhere  cK  > 

much  the  case  as  in  Ireland.     Our  Ilarz  mom  ■« 

•  hog,  it  is  true,  but  in  Ireland  the  very  biiiuinit*  of 
niountnina  are  covered  with  boir,  and  wherever  culti- 
11  recedes,  the  bog  resumes  i  .f  the  abandoned 

;id.     The  humidity  of  tli.  I   suppose,  is  the 

'        '   ii.it  the  only,  cause  "1  iiii>  I'lienomcnon.    The 
.Me  matter,  which   in  other  countries  driea 
.....1  ,>,.....-  ,,.-^'U  int.'  .1"-'.  l-ivcs  hero  a  consi.I.  r  .I.l-  re- 
siduum, which  is  an  1  tlie  following  ;  o 
iii.w    n.si.luc  of  dec.  1.        ,        '   ;  and  a  rapid  in                  .ii 
^  place,  a  (juantitv    of  moisture  being   held   in 
);,  till,  gradually,  immense  compact  mas.sc«  are 
formed.     A  young  hog,  one  that  is  yet  hut  in  its  infancy, 
io  called  a  "quaking  bog;"  hut  in 'time,  when  the  mass 
■mcs  more  compact,  and  assumes  a  M    '        "     r,  it  is 

AH  as  a  turf-boc,  or  peat-boe.     The  ^  whosa 

,,     ,.         ..'       .  .,         ,  ..  ..^,,f 


pierce'  it,  and  it  then  go«s  by  the  imme  ■ 
Sometimes  the  hog  is   fonned  almost  wi  -, 

sometimes  of  mosses  mixed  with  the  remains  of  other 
plants.  Hence  arise  two  principal  descriptions  of  monmses 
m  Ireland,  the  red  or  dry  l)og8,  and  the  green  ■  i. 

The  former  yichl.s  a  light  siiongy  turf,  that  qi.  us 

away,  the  latter,  n  heavy  black  turf.  Some  ol  Uic  j;i\eu 
bogs',  however,  are  so  wet,  that  no  turf  can  he  obtained 
from  them  at  all.— Kout's  Ireland, 


vy 
it 


MAHOOANY 
Is  the  wood  of  the  Swielfnia  maftoponi.  a  loily  and  bcantlful 
South  American   tree,  allied  to  the   .       '       "   '    "  h 

is  so  commonly  introduced  into  tli.  il 

belonging    to    the    same    natural    tiiiiiii_>  i  lie 

leaves  are  pinnate,  composed  of  four  piiii  .icumi- 

nate,  entire  leaflet.",  and  de.stitiii'"  i.f  "  t.  The 

flowers  are  small, white,  and  m  s. 

The  fruit  is  a  hard,  woody,  ov  aa 

a  turkey's  egg.  The  wood  is  liard,  coinjiact,  reddish- 
brown,  and  su.sceptible  of  a  brilliant  i>oli<'h.  It  i«  on<>  of 
the  best  and  most  ornamental  woods  Jcni. 
elegant  articles  of  furniture.  It  is  In 
from  Ilondums  and  the  West  Indie 
Is  cx|>f)rted   In  vast  ouantities  to  < .  ii- 

tinent  of  Kumpe,  and  especinllv  !•■  m.  •  i  i  r  i  .^mns  of 
America,  where  it  is  so  abundant  and  cheap  as  to  liava 
bronght  into  disuse  many  of  the  native  kinds  of  wood, 
which  otherwise  would  be  highly  esteemed  in  cahinet- 
makins'.  The  tree  is  of  rapid  (rrowth,  and  its  trunk  often 
has  a  diameter  of  four  feet.  Mahogany  cutting  constitutes 
a  principal  occupation  of  the  British  settlers  in  Honduras, 
Gangs  of  negriM-s,  consisting  of  from  ten  to  fifty  each,  are 
employed  in  this  work  :  one  of  their  number  is  styled  tha 
Ai/n/Mnan,  and  his  duty  is  to  d  ;vh 

of  the  trees.     When  tiiese  hav  is 

erected  n^ainst  each, so  hi.'   '  .n 

at  atxiiit  twelve  feet  from  ci 

are  lojipcd,  the  task   '-."  ■  lo 

the  water's  side,  wl  if- 

fieully.     They  now  ■  ly 

are  Rtopi'cd  by  cables,  which  are  purposely  streU-hed  across 
the    river   at    s<jme   distance   below.      Here   the    different 


■.■.\:)'^  select  their  own  log",  anil   form  them  into  scparr; 
r.jH,  preparatory  to  their  final  destination.     In  some   ; 
stances,  the  profits  of  this  business  hav. 
and  a  siniflc  tree  has  been  known  to  liir 


lit 


Jin*t    lll<li(;«ll<MI    U*   vuili|»»iini'»ii 

Tpttk. 


.  ed,  that  whiUt  ho  obeys  tlw 
iid  of  a  master,  revolts  at  the 
ur  restraint. — Lt/e  i/Lco  tin 


iam  W.  Psatn,  Posuian,  Wiir  Stbutd,  Loxbok.' 
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THE    CITY   OP   LYONS. 


!^f  Lyons,  (otlK-rwise  spelled  Lyon  or  Lion,) 
s  MtLmted  .t  tl.e  confluence  of  two  ^reat  river.,  tie 
Khone  ahd  the  SaAne ;  it  i,  the  second  city  of  France 
the  ch.ef  c.tv  of  nuinufactures,  and  the  focus  where  the 
commerce  of  the  north  and  south  converges.  It  is  240 
hiilcs  ■„  a  direct  line  south-east  of  Paris,  but  the  dis- 
tance .s  considerably  more  by  the  usual  routes. 

It  IS  generally  a.need  among  historians  that  this  city, 
(the  anc-.ent  Lu,,ujunura  or  Lugdunum.)  originated  h 

J,ir-  IT'  '""■"  ^y  ^-  ^'''^""''•"'  I'l"*'--.  com- 
mander of  the   legion,  in  Gaul  at  the  time  of  Julius 

Caesars   death        The    people   of   Vieune    having    bee^ 

driven  from  their  own  home  bv  a  revolt  of  the  Allo- 

broges,   were  settled   hero   by   I'lancns  about  the  vear 

42  U.L.     feoo.i  a  ter  this  settlement  I'lancus  established 

at  Lugdunum  a  Roman  colony  or  municipium 

was  Sd  «?'.  "'  '^'""^  "^T  "'"  ''"'"  ^'■«»  "'«  "^o'ony 
The   nlae^  '''Pf"  '"  '"'•"   '""''''''^  »'  Lugdunum. 

1  he  place  seems  to  have  risen  to  importance  in  a  very 

t  a°s  tKort^""","''"-''^  ^''""''^•'°"  S-abo  descHh  ; 
ot  ^arbonne.  Ihe  Romans  established  hero  a  mint  for 
coimng  gold  and  silver  money;  it  was  their  great  mart 


I  Gaul.    An  altar  was  erected  here  by  sixty  of  the  nat  on» 
I  ot  Gaul,  in  honour  of  Augustus,  who  resided  during  three 
years  in  this  city. 

The  Emperor  Claudius  was  bom  «t  Lyons,  on  the 
very  day  when  the  altar  of  Augustus  was'  consecrated. 
Claudius  raised  this  city  from  the  rank  of  a  municipium 
to  that  of  o  Roman  colony,  which  admitted  it  to  the 
privileges   of  the  citizenship  of  Rome;  an   act   of  the 
highest    national    imporunce.       The    speech    made    by 
t  laudius,  as  censor,  in   the   Roman   senate,  (.\.D.  48.) 
on  this  occasion,  was  engraven  on  bronze  tablets,  which 
were  fortunately   discovered   in   the  year  1528,  during 
sonie  excavations  which  were  being  made  on  the  heights 
of  St.  Sebastian.     They  were  originally  deposited  in  the 
Hotel  de  ViUe,  at  Lyons,  but  are  now  in  the  Pali; 
Ueaux  Arts,  or  .Museum.     These  tablets  are  des. 
as  oeing  beautifully   cut ;    the  letters    as  sharp  and  as 
legible  as  if  they  had  just  issued  from  the  engravers 
hands.      They  probably  give  the  very  words  or  com- 
position of  Claudius  himself.     "  Tacitus  has  given  the 
speech  very  faithfully  in    substance ;    but    treating  the 
Emperor  as  all  clever  reporters  do  their    suM.  ri-,  hr 
has  condensed  and  improved  the  language  of 

ers.     There  are  some  evident  mistakes  in  the  i. ^ 

or  cutting  of  the  inscription,  of  which  the  letters  «re 
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very  beautiful;  »uch  m  IIVSVS  for  IIVKSVS;  and 
^o!u•  archrisms  such  as  tlie  tenninniiou  DIVD.M  for 
UIVVM.     As  a  composition  the  speech  is  business-like 

and  sutiiL" 

But  the  pro«pcrJtv  of  the  new  city  was  suddenly  «•- 
r,  Me   fire,  (said  to  have    originated  iu 

X)^  1  in  a  single  night  utterly  destroyed  it. 

ll  was  icbuill  by  a  grant  from  the  Emperor  Nero. 
In  modem  times  ^omc  excavations  near  the  site  of  the 
Fonim  of  Trajan  brought  to  liplit  masses  of  molteu 
juct.nl,  marbles,  and  other  relics,  which  seem  to  confirm 
the  disaster  m  it  has  been  louchingly  described  by 
Ssencca, 

In  the  yc.ir  197  the  city  was  pillaged  and  burnt,  and 
many  cf  it's  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword  by  Soplimius 
Scverus,  after  he  h.id  defeated  C'lo<iius  Albmus,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  retreat  being  afforded  to  the  vanijuislied 
^il'aiu  its  walls.  The  city  is  described  by  Hcrodian 
as  being  at  this  time  large  and  wealthy. 

in  the  reign  of  I'robus  the  people  of  Lugdnnura, 
dre.nding  the  effects  of  the  severity  of  that  emperor, 
elected  i'roculus  to  the  imperial  purple ;  but  he  was  de- 
feated, and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Probn«,  .\.I).  280. 

Early  in  the  fifth  century  the  IJurgundians  having 
been  employed  uudcr  some  of  the  emperors  to  oppose 
barbarians  fiercer  than  themselves,  g.iincd  possession  of 
Lugdunum,  and  of  the  south-east  portion  of  CJaul.  Ou 
the  overthrow  of  the  Bnrgundians,  Lugdunum  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  Franks. 

Lu^idunum  is  also  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  much 
suffering  among  the  early  Christians.  In  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelins  Antoniims,  (A.U.  172  or  177,)  a  se- 
vere persecution  raged.  Fothinu<,  bishop  of  Lyon,  who 
l.rnimlilv  introduced  the  Gospel  into  this  part  of  CJaul, 
!'e  of  the  martyrs  in  this  persecution.  His  siic- 
.  was  Irenieus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
eariy  lathers. 

IJnriiig  many  centuries  Lyons  occupies  a  distin- 
pnislied  place  l')Oth  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  ; 
but  we  must  pass  over  many  of  the  great  events  of 
which  it  has  been  the  scene,  in  (irder  that  our  notice  of 
the  modern  city  may  be  more  complete  and  interesting 
to  the  general  reader. 

The  general  appearance  and  environs  of  Lyons  are 
thus  described  by  .Mr.  Koseoe: 

■V,,!li;ii'  mil  iMnil,  in  l)eauty  .ml  v.irloty  of  Respect,  the 
h   the  foui  in  approaching 

ti:  _■  .      .r  the  ccn'.i  i;  iiinn  C()n>|uests 

in  the  north.  Green  plains  ami  Muiiiy  hills,  clolheil  with 
the  puq)lc  vine ;  tnwns,  castle",  and  convent*,  stri'trhinir  in 
the  di'-tance  ;  the  vilLigc  spiroi  glitterinc  throiiKh  the  Mately 
trees ;  vilhw,  hamlets,  and  farms,  with  the  pictnres<|Ue 
rcjfion   of   Mont  d'Or ;    it't     '  'liili,  and   it.s  nutiijue- 

loukini;  dwellings,   mark    1  •<   from    the    French 

r-      •   '     -'  -        '     •' '    '    -luriant   ilistriet<i, 

<  ;;l!i.     I'lir  along 


,.f  Sv 


i 


I  .  and  at  times  even  tiir  viwm  ul   the   nli^htier 

,  dim  and  vast,  unfoMs  itself  to  the  a«toniiihed 
view. 

TltP  a«*nt  of  Mont  d'Or  pn-wnts  him  with  fresh  ohjccta, 

n-  '       '      "  '  '    "  le  him  fronj  its  Minmiit. 

( '  and   mountain  nttion   of 


HI  the  valley,  by  its  pictur- 
of  .Mont  d'Or,  the  valley  itself 

•  T  of  fifty  tiiilc^:  and  it   i><   n  .1 


uitli 
i;y  of 


villas  and  gardens,  ho 

It  is  only  here  that  he 

■   ■".         ni>licd  for  its 

1 II  days,  than 

,  Uom  rcIii;iou» 


iivi    tuuv 


A  l«jld  turn  of  the  river  then  brinp  him  upon  the  deep, 
rocky  chaond.  on  which   the  city  u  placed  ;  and   hence, 


through  a  ^uccc^5ion  ol 
arrive  on  a  level  witli  t' 
first  ohtains  a  view  of  1.. 
nuuiufucturing  and  comn 
for  the  M-enes  it  lias  witm  ~m  i 
Mid  revolutionary  persecutions. 

The  entrance  into  the  modern  city  convoys  no  adequate 
idea  to  the  traveller  of  the  superior  character  of  many 
of  it*  edifices,  and  of  its  conmierte,  wealth,  and  influ- 
ence. The  road  into  which  it  has  been  formed  by  the 
passage  of  a  river,  resembles  a  quarry  rallicr  than  a 
street ;  and  the  depth  of  the  passage  appears  greater 
than  it  is  by  the  broad  shadow  of  the  rocks  which  rise 
high  above  upon  either  side.  It  continues  through  a 
street  of  houses  six  or  seven  stories  hi-jh,  and  built 
against  the  solid  rock.  Af^er  proceeding  some  way 
along  this  gloomy  ai)pro.ich,  the  river  lying  deep  in  the 
channel  below  hiu'i,  the  traveller  n-aches  a  gate  where 
he  is  asked  for  his  passport ;  and  it  is  there  lie  beholds 
with  singular  advantage  the  numerous  bridges  of  the 
place,  and  the  opposite  banks  of  the  8a0ne.  Here  also 
the  channel  of  the  river  expands,  and  the  town,  with 
some  of  its  nobler  edifices,  breaks  upon  the  view.  At 
length,  when  he  reaches  the  prison  and  courts  uf  justice, 
the  conlinunl  gloom  begins  to  disappear;  and  just  be- 
yond he  beholds  the  grand  cathedral  of  St.  John,  on 
antique  edifice,  of  which  the  jieople  arc  justly  proud. 

Hut  this  appearance  of  grandeur  is  limited  to  the 
quays,  bridges,  and  noble  rivers;  to  some  of  the  heights 
which  command  them,  an<l  to  the  two  public  places  or 
squares  of  Bcllecour  and  Ues  Terreaiix.  There  are  but 
few  fine  streets  and  long  open  thoroughfares  ;  the  inte- 
rior parts  arc  described  as  consisting  of  a  huge  stack  of 
lofty  houses,  penetrated  by  lanes  so  excessively  narrow, 
wet,  and  dirty,  as  not  to  be  traversed  without  disgust; 
these  lanes  are  paved  with  round  jirojetting  stones, 
which  are  painful  to  the  feet,  and  lined  ou  each  side  by 
a  row  of  curb  stones,  the  object  of  which  is  not  to  pro- 
tect the  pedestrian,  but  the  shops,  from  carts  and  car- 
riages. The  houses  are  six  or  seven  stories  hiph,  with 
narrow  court -yards,  which  the  sun's  rays  seldom  reach  ; 
they  are  chiefly  built  of  stone,  and  arc  solid  in  their 
construction.  Some  clue  is  afforded  to  the  stranger  in 
this  labyrinth,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  streets, 
the  names  of  which  arc  written  on  black  plates,  run 
parallel  with  the  course  of  the  two  rivers;  while  those 
on  yellow  plates  arc  at  right  angles  with  them. 

r.vons  will  be  best  viewed  from  the  heights  of  Four- 
vicres,  a  steep  hill  immediately  in  front  of  the  Cathedial. 

The  streets  which  ]>artinlly  cover  it«  face  arc  principally 
inhaliilcd  by  weavers,  and  ihrounh  every  open  window  you 
hear  the  click  of  the  looms,  and  sec  the  bright  wel>s  njwn 
which  they  arc  employed  in  gaining  their  daily  bread— if 
they  can.  "  They  are  wretchedly  poor.  Amoiigbt' them  are 
very  many  I-Iiif;lish  who  arc  in  the  lowest  state  of  degrada- 
tion, iniliihiiijt  in  a<Idition  to  their  own  vices  all  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  countrv  to  which  they  have  mifirated,  without 
nilopting  anv  of  the  better  parts  of  the  French  cliaraet<-r. 
They  are  wiiollv  without  religious  instruction.  The  very 
excellent  and  pious  I'rotcstant  ministy,  M.  Moniuid,  esta- 
bliiihed  at  his  own  expense  a  eliai>el  in  which  he  caused 
service  to  be  perforracil  in  Knglish,  hut  none  attended,  and 
it  has  lieen  riiice  discontinued.— //omi-Aooi" /or  Tratdlcr*. 

Another  writer  thus  describes  the  ascent  to  the  Four- 
viere,  and  the  view  obtained  therefrom: — 

I'p  narrow  lanes  as  steep  a»  stairs,  jiartly  in  zig-wi?,  and 
in  front  of  a  Mw  of  shops  in  which  rosaries  medals,  pic- 
ture's, candles,  and  wax  models  of  difi'erent  jiarts  of  the 
body,  for  suspeiiHioii  in  the  church,  arc  displayed  lieforc  the 
eyes  of  devout  uilgriniK,  you  rca<-h  the  church  of  Moire 
Oame  dc  Fourvii'res,  recently  rejiaia-d  and  enlarged,  hut 
only  remnrknldc  for  tJic  quantity  of  ex  votos,  jiaintings, 
Ac,  with  which  its  walls  arc  covered,  offered  t«)  the  altar 
of  the  miracle- working  figure  of  our  Laily  of  Fourvien'S. 
It  is  seateil  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  and  is  raid  U) 
occupy  the  site,  and  ntnin  the  name  of  the  lloman  F'orum 
Vftus,  built  |py  Trajan.  Numerous  but  inconsiderable 
Koiiian   rcniain'i   have  been  broufjht  to  light  on  the  hill, 
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tlio  priiicijial  hAn-s  ihe  fiiL'in'-nt  of  an  miuilildiciiln'  :»ii'l 
UqilLMliict.     CI  ailrli  a  f|  It 

n  towiT  by  v.n\  ,  *ix  liuiuli  • 

hliovi-  tlic  Sinne  ;  Hit<l  fiilicr  I'roin  it  f>r  tlie  i 
It,  n  m'«'    m:ii;iiifitTnt  view  rany  !>••  oMnliK'l. 
Lyii'  unmlleil  won  1 1,  in- 

clul  >■>  iiolile  rivcm,  !  junc- 

tion;   til''    >A..i  ■ 

three  <ir  fmir. 

diitU!!!   over    M 

flo^o<l,  in  clrnr 

n<>m-!v  ,,M..  liif 

|>oii 

of  1  '  '    ,  .  -  ,  . 

tlio  Moiii  I'lliM,  npiMMir. 

'I'iie  mi'tiiiiiii  lirt-adtli  of  tlio  lUioiir  it  Lyons  is 
about  650   fvrt ;   \l*    nirroiit    is  '  '■  and    it   ii 

liable  to  middtfii  ioundatious,  the  t    nhich  are 

ill  lomo  mi'usiire  countoractoj  by  an  vmlMiiliiiu'iil.  On 
the  rijfht  bank  of  the  river  ia  a  ranai;  of  (juaxs  partly 
flnnlctiii  with  trees,  and  on  tlie  It-fl  bank  aro  several 
public  )ifaril«ns  and  houses  of  rntt-rtninnient.  There  are 
tlirre  brid};pA  over  the  lliionc  at  Lyou.s. 

The  Saonc  ha^  a  more  gentle  cnrrent  than  the 
Rhone,  and  itx  eourse  is  more  wiuiliu);.  It  flows  alon^ 
the  base  of  the  hill  of  Fourvicrcs.  lloth  its  banks  are 
lined  with  quays,  and  have  several  baaius  or  docks  for 
boats,  the  traffic  by  which  is  very  great.  In  the  city, 
the  river  is  crossed  by  seven  bridges,  some  of  which 
are  remarkable.  Below  the  city  is  a  bridge,  over  which 
the  railway  to  St.  Kiienne  passes. 

Thi'«e  two  rivers  enclose  between  them  a  long  tonji^ue 
of  land,  on  which  part  of  the  city  is  built.  "  The 
junction  of  the  streams  formerly  took  place  just  south  of 
the  then  existin.;  niniji.irts  of  the  town,  and  l)clow  the 
junction  w-a.s  an  island  called  Mognat,  or  Mo^'niat,  and 
several  shoals;  hut  about  the  year  177C,  a  new  and  strai>;ht 
channel  was  cut  fur  the  Uhone,  carrying  the  point  of 
junction  above  a  mile  further  down  the  stream,  couvertinc; 
a  considenil)le  part  of  tlie  former  be«l  of  the  river  into  drv 
land,  and  uniting  the  island  of  Mognat,  and  the  slionis,  with 
the  main.  The  prolongation  of  the  bed  of  tlie  Sacine  be- 
tween the  former  ami  present  points  of  junction,  was 
tinned  (m  the  western  side  of  wlmt  had  previously  lK"cn 
the  bed  of  the  united  streams.  By  this  great  alteration,  a 
large  extent  of  ground  w.vs  gained,  over  which  new  streets 
and  buildings  are  continually  extending." 

Mean  hovels  .ind  sphiidid  mansions,  poverty  and 
luxury,  stand  out  in  painful  contrast  in  this  citv.     The 

{)rincipal  square  is  the  Place  liellecour,  of  which  the 
engtli  is  three  htmdred  yards,  and  the  breadth  from 
about  two  himdred  to  two  hundred  and  forty  yards:  it  is 
planted  with  lime-trees,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  fine 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Bellecour 
and  its  vicinity  is  the  fashionable  district  of  Lvons. 

The  public  buildings  of  Lyons  will  be  notice  1  in 
another  article. 


Tin:  ACTION  OF  OIL 
WAVES. 


UPON'  TIIF. 


THE  FALLS  OP  NIAGAUA. 

The  tliouglits  are  strange  tliat  croud  into  my  brain, 
AVhile  I  look  upward  to  tliee.     It  woidd  seem 
As  if  Go<l  poured  tlioe  from  His  "bollow  hand," 
And  hung  His  bow  upon  thine  awful  front  j 
Anil  Kpoke  in  that  loud  voice,  which  seemed  to  him 
M'ho  dwelt  in  ratmos  for  his  Saviour's  sake, 
"the  sii\nid  of  many  waters;"  and  h.id  bade 
Thy  tloo<l  to  chrtJuicle  the  a^es  bark. 
And  notch  his  cent'ri»>a  in  the  eternal  ro  U"-. 

Deep  calleth  unto  deep.     And  what  a  •■  we, 
That  hear  the  question  of  that  voice  suhlimc  ! 
•^,  what  are  all  the  notes  that  ever  rung 
From  war's  vain  trumpet,  hy  thy  thundering  side  I 
Yea,  what  is  nil  the  riot  man  can  make. 
Tor  his  short  life,  to  thy  unceasing  roar! 
And  yet,  hold  bahbler,  what  art  thou  to  Him 
Who  drowned  a  world,  and  heaped  the  waters  far 
Above  its  loftiest  mountains t — a  light  wave 
That  breaks,  aud  wiiispers  of  ita  Maker's  nii'^ht. 

Braikaro. 


\Bofr  "1  ■■ 

r  od  upon 
til    the    notice    ■ 
nlteutinn  of  that 


■  ,r  liu'  bei. 
it  wns  a  '' 


cabin.  The  glass  contained  about  oue-t 
one-third  oil;  the  rest  was  left  cmiitv.  ii. 
sides  of  the  lit  protect 

\  little  wir.  n   used  to  • 

was  furnished  with  corks  to  keep  it  atloat  on  the  oil. 
This  lamp  diffused  .1  good  light  all  over  the  table.  Ia 
the  evening,  at  supper  time,  happening  to  look  at  the 
lamp,  Franklin  remarked  that,  though  the  surface  of  tho 
oil  was  perfectly  tranquil,  and  preser\'cd  its  proper  posi- 
tion and  disUnce  with  regard  to  the  brim  of  the  glass, 
yet  the  water  under  the  oil  was  in  great  commotion, 
rising  and  falling  in  irregular  waves,  which  continued 
during  the  whole  evening.  The  lamp  was  kept  burning 
as  a  watch-light  all  night.  In  tho  morning  Franklin 
observed  that,  though  the  motion  of  the  ship  continued 
the  same,  the  water  was  now  quiet,  and  its  surface  as 
tranquil  as  that  of  the  oil  had  been  the  evening  Iwfore. 
.\t  night  again,  when  the  oil  was  put  upon  it,  the  water 
resumed  its  irregular  motions,  rising  in  high  waves 
almost  to  the  surface  of  the  oil,  but  without  disturbing 
the  smooth  level  of  that  surface. 

This  appearance  may  l)o  produced  anywhere  by  the 
following  contrivance.  Fasten  a  piece  of  string  round 
a  tumbler,  with  strings  front  each  side  meeting  above  it 
in  a  knot  at  about  a  foot  distance  from  the  top  of  the 
tumbler.  Pour  in  water,  so  that  it  may  occupv  about 
one-third  of  the  glass:  then  lift  it  by  the  knot,  and 
swing  it  to  and  fro  in  the  air,  and  the  water  will  remain 
steady.  Pour  gently  about  as  much  oil,  and  then  swing 
the  glass  as  before,  when  the  water  will  become  agitated, 
the  surface  of  the  oil  remaining  quite  tranquil. 

I'Vanklin  showed  this  experiment  to  a  number  of  per- 
sons. He  says.  "  Those  who  are  but  slightly  acquainted 
with  tho  principles  of  hydrostatics,  &c.,  are  apt  to  fancy 
immediately  that  they  understand  it,  and  readily  attempt 
to  explain  it;  but  their  explanations  have  been  different, 
and  to  me  not  very  intelligent.  Others,  more  deeply 
skilled  in  those  principles,  seem  to  wonder  at  it,  and 
promise  to  consider  it.  And  I  think  it  is  worth  consi- 
deration; for  a  new  appearance,  if  it  cannot  be  explained 
by  our  old  principles,  may  afford  us  new  ones,  of  use. 
perhaps,  in  explaining  some  other  obscure  parts  of 
natural  knowleifge." 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  this  subject  excited  the 
attention  of  Franklin's  scientific  friends,  and  at  length 
a  paper  on  the  subject  was  read  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, on  the  '2nd  of  June,  1774.  It  appears  that  the 
action  of  oil  in  smoothing  the  surface  of  agititcd  water, 
had  long  been  a  subject  of  popular  remark.  Pliny 
mentions  this  property  of  oil  as  known  particularly  to 
the  divers,  who  made  use  of  it  in  his  time  in  order  to 
have  a  more  steady  light  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
It  was  stated  also  that,  on  the  Spanish  coast,  the  fisher- 
men were  accustomed  to  pour  a  little  oil  on  the  sea  in 
order  to  still  its  motion,  that  they  might  be  able  to  so« 
the  oysters  lying  at  the  bottom,"  which  arc  very  large, 
and  w-hich  thev  take  up  with  a  proper  instrument.  Our 
sailors  also  hate  reiuarkcd  that  the  water  is  always  much 
smoother  in  the  wake  of  a  ship  that  ha*  been  newly 
tallowed  than  it  is  in  one  that  is  foul. 

Pennant  also  observes  of  the  seal-eatchers  of  Scot- 
land, that  when  the  seals  arc  devouring  a  very  oily  fish, 
which  they  always  do  under  water,  the  waves  above  arc 
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observed  to  be  remarkably  nmooth,  and  by  ihii  mark. 

the '•  '    ;  know  whereto  look  for  them.     Franklin 

»1>  •.  in  1757.  bein^  at  »ea  in  a  fleet  of  ninety- 

tii  nail  '  •'  -      -ha  of  two  of  the  ship*  to  be 

remarks  i  the  others  were  riif!lp<l  by 

the  winil,  wii  .  n  i.i.«  irf^ii.  "  Heing  piiinled  with  the 
HifferinK  nppe.iraMce,"  he  oontinnes,  "  1  at  last  pointed 
it  out  to  our  captain,  and  n<ked  him  the  meaning  of  it. 
*  The  cookt,'  »aid  he,  '  have.  I  suppose,  been  just  empty- 
iag  their  rreasv  water  I '  --.which  has 

greased  tn«  sides  of  i.  and  this  an- 

twer  he  gave  me  with  an  aW  of  .sonic  iittlo  contempt,  aa 
to  a  person  ignorant  of  what  everybody  else  knew. 
In  my  own  mind  I  at  first  slitrhted  his  solution,  thouch 
I  was  not  able  to  think  of  another."  Franklin  was  also 
informed  by  a  pentleman  from  Rhode  IsLind,  that  it 
was  a  common  remark  in  the  harbour  of  Newport,  thnt 
the  sea  was  al«.iv8  smooth  while  any  whaiiup  vessels 
were  in  it.  j\\<o,  that  a  Dutch  vessel,  ne."»r  the  islands 
P»ul  and  Amsterdam,  met  with  a  storm  in  which  the 
captain,  for  greater  safely  in  wearing  the  sliip,  poured 
oil  into  the  sea,  which  prevented  the  waves  breaking 
oeer  her,  and  to  this  he  attributed  the  preservation  of 
his  vessel. 

With  .ill  these  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  tmnquil- 
lising  action  of  oil  upon  rough  water,  Franklin  tried  a 
Ttrietv  of  experiments,  two  or  three  of  which  may  be 
noticed  here. 

On  one  occasion,  while  in  company  with  Sir  John  Prin- 
gle.  and  others,  in  a  boat  on  the  Derwent  lake,  it  was 
found  that  by  pouring  a  very  small  quantity  of  oil  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  waves,  which  were  in  great 
agitation,  were  instantly  calmed,  and  th.nt  to  so  great  a 
distance  round  the  boat  as  seemed  incredible.  The 
next  experiment  was  tried  on  C'l:ipham  common,  on  a 
pond,  the  surface  of  which  was  very  rough  from  the 
action  of  the  wind.  On  dropping  a  litile  oil  upon  the 
water,  it  spread  with  surprising  swiftness  upon  the  sur- 
face; but  the  ffftvt  of  smoothing  the  waves  was  not 
produced,  bcciuse  he  had  applied  it  on  the  leeward  side 
of  the  pond,  where  the  waves  were  largest,  and  the 
wind  drove  the  oil  back  upon  the  shore.  He  then  went 
to  the  windward  side,  where  thev  began  to  form,  and 
there  the  oil.  though  not  exceeding  a  tea-spoonful  in 
qiiantitr,  produced  an  instant  calm  over  the  space  of 
several  vards  square,  which  spread  amazingly,  till  it 
reached  the  lee  side,  making  all  that  portion  of  the  pond, 
to  ^'-  --•  •  •  of  perhaps  half  an  acre,  as  smooth  as  a 
loo 

hrii  kin  explained  this  phenomenon,  by  supposing 
that  wind  passing  over  the  surface  of  water,  raises  it 
into  wrinkles,  which,  if  the  wind  continue,  are  the 
elements  of  future  waves;  but  that  when  w.nter  is 
covered  with  a  film  of  oil,  the  wind  slides  over  it,  and 
leaves  it  as  «mor>th  n«  it  finds  it.  He  thought  that 
adv.intage   n'  "f  the   fact,  to  suppress  the 

waves  in  an\  provided  me  could  come  at 

the   windw.ird  of  tiie  ■■   they  fake  their  rise. 

This  cin  "•Mom  if  rv  n  the  ocean,  but  some- 

th'  ■  done  on  particular  occasions  to 

ran  ''  wnvrs    whrn    in   the  midst   of 

them,  so  3S  to  prevent  •  He  also  thought 

it  m'glit   be   of  use   on    ■  where  the  violence 

of  the  surf  prevented  persons  from  landing.  His  idea 
was,  that  by  sadim/  to  .-iml  fri>  at  some  distance  from  a 
lee  shore,  .ind  co^  ;,'  oil  into  the  sea,  the 

waves  might  be  so  : ;:ed  before  they  reached 

the  shore,  as  to  diminish  the  violence  of  the  turf,  and 
thus  permit  an  easy  landing. 

To  test  these  practical  views.  Dr.  Franklin,  in  com- 
pany with  Captain  Beniinck.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Drs. 
Stjl.inder,  ni:igden,  and  others,  visited  a  part  of  the 
El'.'    '  •!   between    Haslar  hospital   and   the  point 

■•  ■  >-T,  oil  a  windv  day,  when  the  wind  made  a 

!••  snurv.     I'bey  proceeded  from  bia  najesty't  ship 


Centaur,  with  the  long-boat  and  barge,  towards  the 
ihore.  The  long-boat  was  anchored  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  shore :  some  of  the  company  were 
landed  behind  the  point,  and  placed  themselves  opposite 
the  long-boat,  where  they  might  observe  the  surf,  and 
notice  whether  any  change  occurred  in  it  upon  using  the 
oil.  Another  party  in  the  barge  plied  to  windward  of 
the  long-boat,  as  far  from  her  as  she  was  from  the  shore, 
making  trips  of  about  half  a  mile  each,  and  pouring  oil 
contiuuully  out  of  a  large  stone  bottle,  through  a  hole  it> 
the  cork.  The  ex|>eriment  had  not  all  the  desired 
effect,  for  no  material  difference  was  observed  in  the 
hcigiit  or  force  of  the  surf  upon  the  shore;  but  those 
who  were  in  the  long-boat  observed  a  tract  of  smoothed 
water,  the  whole  of  the  distance  in  which  the  barge 
poured  the  oil,  gradually  spreading  in  breadth  towards 
the  long-boat.  "I  call  it  smoothed,"  savs  Franklin, 
"  not  that  it  was  laid  level,  but  because,  though  the 
swell  continued,  its  surface  was  not  roughened  by  the 
wrinkles,  or  smaller  waves,  and  none,  or  very  few 
irhilf  cups,  (or  waves  whose  tops  turn  over  in  foam,) 
appeared  in  thnt  whole  space,  though  to  windward  and 
leeward  of  it  there  were  plenty." 


Tun  most  eloquent  8i>e»ker,  the  most  ingcniotis  writer,  and 
the  must  accumplished  statt'HUian,  cannot  etltK:t  so  mucli  a4 
the  mere  presence  uf  a  man  wliu  tempers  liia  wisdom  and 
his  vigour  with  humanity. — Lavatioi. 


CiiVB  and  forgive.     This  is  nearly  the  sum  of  our  social 
duties.  ...... 

He  quick  to  forgive  your  neighbour,  slow  to  forgive  your- 
self.    ....... 

1'amis  is  the  city  to  be  abroad  in;  London  is  the  city  to  be 
at  liome  in.      . 

When  a  watch  goes  ill,  it  is  not  enough  to  move  the  han<ls; 
you  must  set  the  reguliitor.  When  a  man  does  ill,  it  is  not 
enough  to  alter  his  liandiwork ;  you  must  regulate  hia 
heart. — Ouettes  at  Truth. 


Hr  means  of  conventional  marks,  we  have  the  power  of 
referring,  at  pleasure,  to  the  records  of  human  u'  nius  and 
knowledge;  thereby  adding  to  our  stores,  and  ]  ,' 

the  better  feelings  of  our  imture.      How  boundl<  i, 

wlicn  men  shall  learn  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  liud  liow 
iminerous  the  advantages  whiih  we  have  already  derived — 
all  hy  means  of  the  eye!  Without  this  organ,  there  could 
neither  have  been  art  nor  artist,  or  any  written  evidence  of 
I  •  .     VVlien  «•       "  ■  ■ 

I'llt'sti  and  >- 

tlUH,     (fill      iM   ,11  I/,     VApaild     Witll     ^l.,nin..\;     <.iiv.     J".>- .'^^-wA- 

liAc's  I'hiloiOfthy  oj  llumaH  Nature, 

TnK  minds  of  most  men  arc  little  better  than  a  vast  and 
dusty  luml)er-room,  into  which  days  and  hours  have  l)ccn 
flung  aside  as  useless.  Here  lies  a  golden  opportunity  for  a 
(■.i...r.ir  u  •■rriif  .■.iii.iii.  wliii  li  .'it  tin'  ti.iie  he  trampled  on ; 

1.  are  the  bright 
"ft  to  rust.  Now 
ami  then  H]ip>'ani  a  wiu-ni  oiiil  kind  leeling,  which,  because 
religion  was  not  at  hand  to  guide  and  protect  it,  was  flung 
away,  on<l  lias  turned  to  bitteniesn.  riiese  are  warnings 
unheeded,  blessiiign  forgotten,  and  gifts  neglected;  making 
one  great  rlase  of  iimlying  iiieinories,  over  which  the  dark 
wings  of  remorse  will  one  (by  brood  to  all  eternity. —  Tiitlh 
without  Prtjudicc. 


T— 


„*  l:*  — ... 


ro,  science. 
■.     Alltl.) 


'111.' 
mull 

\  ,  !  !  . 


•icpiiomy,  natural  pliilosopliy,  ami  natumi  li 
the    well  tirin'.'  and    peiiiinnfnie   of  the    1 

are  of  im ••'  iriely  ;  lli<y 

-,  and  liy  to  the  ele- 

L     ;    !    :         .■111-,  of   life,    pKoiiKite    the    interests  of 

nil  h..i.(i!ji  ■..>.— .M'CoiiJiAc's  I'hilosophy  of  Human 
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THE   OLD    CONDUITS  OF   LOXDOXL 


-S^" 


-SX<^ 


taa  oonm-cKAB  ax  ■aisvates. 


II. 
The  ou3i*r<x;j  .-o?i:;'.«  frj.-vc  x  I.-  -  -■-•-. 
f".r  oi-r^ifT,  i»  t;::of:  .-.  i  ;'— :-*r  ;-■:  :  -.  ■»  >  -■  - 
aeaa*  adc^oat*  to  tke  wamtt  of  t&e  inkiktaau.  Other 
««a4afe9  «H«  ikmfcfv  cbmIiikHJ,  lewniim  to  Sev, 
"br  Stodx'*  Mirirt  tsil  u  LoadM  Wall,  ia  loOO: 
at  Bakopofat*.  in  I5I3;  and  at  Eol^pte  afKBtt  Coie- 
Maa-stTNt,  ia  IS^^'  A  sdib  of  ■—ty  ««s  fraated  bj 
tW  cowna  eoBadl  ia  1535  ftr  tki  farfoat  of  eoo- 
TniDf  water  tnm  Hackaer  to  a  coaAu't  cnrwd  at 
AM(Ue,  vitli  tkr  riov  of  al^wdiaf  a  man  amfkt  *a^ 
phr  to  tko  auteni  fart  td  ikr  citj. 

'TW  irfciiary  «a  wartiaiMiy,  tW  oocyocaiwia  applM 
la  (arfiaawat  ia  1»44.  fi»r  aa  act  to  tsaUc  tWm  to 
caarcT  viater  to  Loadoa  from  HampMead  Hcatk,  Marr- 
Moo^.  Haciaer.  aad  Mm«cU  HiU.  Tao  fiiOomf 
•tttacts  art  fraia  tW  act  obtaiard  oa  tUs  octaiioa  ; — 
TW  citw  of  LMdM  katk  h*«a  Mm*  tki>  tiM*  ««n  far- 
I  abikadaatly  «n«4  tai  «f  late,  Aat  MtlMr  i«r  tke 
I  «t  tho  (priag%  «r  Car  tbe  ariaen  «f  th*  caitk,  Ao 
m4  eonw  if  th«  vatan  coaiaf  ftoM  tko  «M 

aa4  ShatKl;M4  Mhr  m«*  aa4  aMM  te  fiko  •• 
»mi  bO,  to  tko  gioat  ibmammmiHy  mai  liiifliaii 
of  iIm  dliwai  aad  iakabitoate  wMbia  tW  mM  ciia*  aad 
aabwba*  tfcwoif,  aa  to  aU  otkar  ptrwaa  havias  rMoanr  to 
ike  totoa,  to  tbe  gnat  iaemj  of  tW  mbm  chie ;  if  i;ii^r 
icawdr  tlw  sooacr  W  aat  h*i,  fareweo,  aad  paoHdoL  F«r 
iCBodjr  vhena^  Sir  '\l~illiaai  Bovrer,  kaight,  aow  lynt 
«f  tbo  Mid  ritia.  iatMdiaff  aad  nwdniar  Oa  wae  acew- 
aadi  wi|&«  to  li£  aad  iviie*cdto  wd  cttie  aad 
nA  ao«lMata»a  aad  &«ak  ani«%  ftr  tW 
•f  tke  kfa^a  wmi  mlJMto.  JUa^  aato  Ina 
«aU  drren  gia«e  aad  cs^at  ponaaa  of  Ua  kntluwk, 
aad  olbcr  «f  thi  riwaainiMllj  «d  lb*  «id  citie, as  ia  aad 
aboat  tlte  <«>anTaac«  ef  water  well  tx^meaced,  bat?;,  n-^ 
oaly  br  dilinat  wareh  aad  txficntitm,  fomai  ma- 
gnat  and  pleatifal  fvnng*  at  Haanatead  Hcatb. 
loae.  Harkaey.  MaswWl  HUl,  aad  ditm  phm  wr.aia 
■«•  lailM  ef  tat  taid  ritie.  r«rr  totet,  pnpcr,  m  ' 
Ht  to  ho  broa^t  aad  WTtrtd  to  Um  mmo  ;  bat 
liath  labemd.  «a«wd,  aad  dtViard  tho  eaavi . 
t>T  eaadaita,  vaaltot  Md  fifm^  to  tbo  aid  <i&^  tmi  ¥k»- 
w.je  to  bis  great  tiarail,  iaboar,  and  paia ;  and  aba  to  the 
irr«»:  chAr£«:>  aoj  cv«4  of  tlw  (iiiiiai  of  tke  aud  citi«  : 
^^  rpoee  caaaot  aort  to  otor! 

«^  '-.cut  th#  a;.?  lodcaascBt 


*rr> 


proper   T«r?=peese  to   i3  pe««u**  aWtt 
be  takea  lOMtMaaa  of,  or  iMW feted  aitb. 


posaeosam  of* 
ttrictlT  •r«Ubited  firoai 


*»,  mat 
■abaibai 


«-ua  tao 
Bratk 

iknr  aappty  of  1 


of  LoiMion  I  (jj 


-voik*,  oa 


xerc   ako 

spriag   at  tW  foot 

iakiWaati  af  1 

TW  dtiaeas  of  L«MM  do  aac 

of  tW  yiiiihgej 
hf  tkis  art.  fer  after  a  It^w  of  awtr  iftt 
jtmn.  Sir  Jot:*  Hart.  tW  lord  major  is  I5S9-90L  is 
stated  to  bare  attended  to  tbe  es«catiaa  of  tW  aarLi. 
It  appears  t&at  foar  reaerroin  a«r*  fwid  ayoa  tW 
docfivkr  betveoa  tW  aaaHit  of  Haafaload  Iltath  aad 
Boad  Skreec  At  taker  pariadi  atWr  mtnairi  ««n 
fonam  attaoea  ruaifHna  aaa  tu^w^fln^  aa  aaercHi 
the*  of  tW  dediittj  bctaeea  Caa.  or  Kewaoad,  aad 
Keatisk  Tooa.  TW  corporxtioa  ti  Loadoa  fttartjti. 
tWir  pririle^  of  obCaiaiag'  aad  sapelTtap  «a:«r  froaa 
Haaipstead  to  tereral  persoMS,  vW  in  1  £93  a<rre  ia«or- 
poratcd  br  tW  drwntoiaifiaa  af  tW  Haafaaead  Water 
boapaaj.' 
Mluto  Coadtot  HoMvw  a  aaae  aa  ftMfiar  to  Lon> 
is  so  eaUed  froM  a  vUta  alaae  Wfldbf  vbieli 
r  stood  at  a  aWct  dsstaatc  ftoa  tW 
aad  wkiek  covered  a  *ari^.  TWWUtol 
atiaaiJ  ia  a  report  aaae  to  tW  lord  taarer,  aU(c» 
aad  caaiMaa  coaacil.  m  IfiSt.  vWrebr  it 
tWt  tW  spnags  aear  IiCagtoa  ooasitttd  o^  too  1 
oae  coTcred  o^  sMae,  ia  a  Md  aear  to  Jack  Stzaw't 
Castfo,  aad  ftd  br  Madrr  sprites  ia  aa  adjoia^  Md. 
TW  aator  fioa'tW  W^iw  CoaMt  mas  coaieytd  W 
aWadea  pipe  to  tW  otWr  coadait  ia  CWaibetT  FitR 
vbere  tW  pt^dte  of  bcdi  biiaj.  aaittd,  floved  tWaca 
to  tW  coadiat  at  Cripplegate.  Wbea  iW  taaad  of  &o 
R«fe«t's  Canal  vas  fonaed  to  aa  to  pass  aader  Iifiaf 
a.  it  oecasaoaed  tW  desUattka  of  tW  ^P^toC:  **' 
— .«  bddtDf  o««r  it  Ws  aate  disappeared.  TW  city 
taadaits  ««re^  at  oa*  tiaei.  of  so  aotk  iaportaaeo  to 
tW  iab^iteats,  tWt  ^  ebief  care  aad  pratoctiaa  cf 
tWto  was  ctafded  to  tW  arianpal  mnuteate*  sf  tke 
eitr.  vbe  aaaMOy  iB$pe«(M  tkea  wiik  groai  IbitoaLty 
aad  parade,  oa  a  dar  anaQT  devoted  to  paiiuii<  of 
'^•■"'x.  Stow  mwrds  a  twit  to  tketo  oa  Ac 
-  teteber.  ISeS.  He  state*  Aat  »tW  fard 
Y*r\  Mtimim,  mi  aiaay  ««^ip(U 

«f  tW  BuMM*  aad  wardtoa  of  tW  twelre 
to  tW  coirfait^  kaa<  fcr  to  see  tkci 
Aad  afceo  CaMT  thqr  kaaaad  tW 
i  ber,  aad  ttMce  to  tiaacr  a«  tW  Wad  af  tW  < 


Stk 


irra 
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•  (rood  nnmWr  ml.-rl«'m.>J  wiili  pcxl  cheer  by  tli" 
iWriain,  mad  nftcr  .Umi.r  ihey  «eiit  to  liunliiig  t  i.- 
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cliainWriain,  — .     .,  ,       .       -   ., 

fox.     Tlure  wan  s  gr.-nt  cry  for  n  niilo,  iiii.l  nt  leiigt  i  tl.>- 
liouml!.  killcl  l.iin  kt  the  vnA  of  St,  CihV*.     t-ront  halh.w- 
inc  nt  hi«  .icAth.  au<l  hl.win!;  of  homes  ;  nii.i  thence  the 
lonl  twaior,  with  all  hi«  comiMUiy,  rode  through  Loudon  to 
hui  place  in  L  n-et." 

The  Miiu  HHiords  the  nainei   of   »cveral 

individuals,  «ho  by  donation   or  bequest  promoted  the 
erection   of  conduiU;  two   persons  gave   one   hnndrrd 
pounds  each,  and  one  gave  the  sum  of  nine  hundred 
pounds.     These  and   many   other   similar  benefactions 
show  how    highly   the    public   conduits   were   esteemed 
before  better   means  were    adopted  for   supplyinjr   the 
metropolis   with  water.     But  when   the  New  Hiver  was 
completed  the  conduits  came  gradually  to  b<'  neirlected, 
and  mriny  of  them  were  actually  removed  as  incumbrances. 
A  writer  of  the  year  1633  says: — 

Of  the  fore-mentioned  conduits  of  fresh  wafer  that  ser\-e 
the  city,  the  greater  part  of  them  do  still  continue  where 
first  en-cte<l ;  but  some,  by  reas  >n  of  the  great  <iu(intity  of 
ground  they  took  up,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  principal 
and  higli  s'treets  of  the  city,  were  a  great  hindmnce,  not 
onlv  to  foot  p;ts»cnffer»,  hut  to  porters,  coaches,  and  cars, 
nn.f     '  '        '•    fit   to  be  taken   down,  and    to   be 

ter  I  .invenient,  and  not  of  that  resort  of 

peui.i. , -..  iM.i  1...    .....v.  is  still  the  simc. 

The  eoiiiiuiU  taken  a  way  and  removed,  with  their  cis- 
terns are  the  great  conduit  at  the  cast  end  ol  Cheapside  ; 
the  great  conduit,  called  the  Giv.-it  Tun,  in  Cornhill ;  tlie 
Standard,  in  Cheapside  ;  the  little  conduit  at  the  west  end 
of  Cheapside;  the  conduit  in  Fleet  Street ;  the  great  coii- 
duit  in  Gracechurch  Street ;  the  small  conduit  in  Stocke's 
Market  ;  the  conduit  at  Dowgate. 

The  rest  of  the  conduits  before-mentioned  arc  still  remain- 
ing ;  so  that,  wliat  with  the  spring  water  coming  fmm  the 
■evcnU  spring  heads  through  the  streets  of  the  city  to  these 
cistern"",  the  New  Uiver  water  from  Chadwell  and  Amwell, 
nnil  the  Thamis  water  raisccf  hv  several  engines  or  water 
houses,  there  is  not  a  htret't  in  London  hut  one  or  other  of 
theM  waters  runs  through  it  in  pipes  conveyed  under- 
griiiiii.l  •  riri.l  from  these  pipes  there  is  scarce  a  house  whose 
r.  I  or  twenty  |>ounds  but  luilh  the  convenience 

of  ^  usht  into  it  by  small  leaden  pipes  laid  into  the 

great  on<'8.  And  for  the  smaller  tenements,  such  as  are  in 
courts  and  alleys,  there  is  generally  a  co<-k  or  jmnip  com- 
mon to  the  inhabitants ;  so  that  I  may  l>oldly  say,  there  is 
never  a  city  in  the  world  so  well  served  with  water. 

Water  was  obtained  from  the  conduits  by  means  of 
men,  who  made  it  a  business  to  sell  it  to  the  different 
houses;  or  by  servants  sent  to  fetch  it.  It  was  con- 
veyed in  vessels  that  were  made  wider  at  the  bottom 
than  the  top,  having  hoops  like  a  pail,  also  an  iron 
handle  at  the  upper  end,  in  form  like  that  of  a  com- 
mon pewter  pot,  and  fitted  with  a  cork  or  hung.  Kach 
contained  about  three  gallons,  so  that  they  might  easily 
be  carried  either  by  a  man  or  a  womnn  on  the  head  or 
shoulders.  They  were  called  lankard.t,  and  resembled 
the  vessels  now  used  bv  milkmen  when  they  convey  the 
milk  home  in  their  carts. 

The  different  sources  which  supplied  the  conduits  of 
Ixindon  are  enumerated  by  Maitland.  They  were  Con- 
duit head,  which  now  forms  the  site  of  Conduit  street, 
New  llond  '''•■•  -"d  several  of  the  adjoining  streets; 
Tyburn,  1'  White  Conduit  Fields,  ilighbury 

Itam,  and  ii.iiKu.,.  The  place  where  the  hunting 
party  dined  on  the  occasion  of  visiting  the  conduits  was 
the  lord  m&yor'(  banqueting-house,  then  situated  on  a 
part  of  the  ►ite  at  present  occupied  by  Stratford  place, 
Oxford  street.  It  is  also  recorded  that  at  that  pc'riod, 
and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  ancient  church  and 
village  of  Tybome  (now  Mary-le-bone)  was  also  situ- 
ated ;  and  the  rivulet  of  Tybome  then  flowed  openly 
to«nrds   Toihill  Fiel  -   over   it  a  imall    brid;je 

which    derived    its    i  m    the   banqueting-house 

standing  near  to  it  on  the  '  side.     In  the  neigh- 

bourhood of  thi»  ..rid^n  i;  1  ns  or  conduits  were 

fir.t   erected   in  "   the   supply  of  the  citv,  and 


Under   the  bao<: 


ISC  were  two  cisterns  fur  the 


reception  of  the  water.  This  house  was  a  handsome 
building,  but  it  was  suffered  to  full  into  decay  when  the 
conduits  were  no  longer  esteemed,  and  no  longer  annu- 
ally visited  by  "his  lordship,  with  his  brethren  the 
ahiernien  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  their  lailies,  in 
waggons."  The  house  was  taken  down  in  1737,  and  iho 
cislerns  were  arched  over.  .Mr.  Matthews  states  that 
the  hotel  at  the  south-western  corner  of  Stratford  place, 
in  Oxford  street,  is  erected  over  these  cisterns;  and  that 
during  a  flood,  which  happened  a  few  years  since,  some 
of  the  arches  were  broken,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
houM<  was  inundated. 

The  great  fire  of  1G6G  destroyed  several  of  the  Lon- 
don conduits.  HoUe,  in  his  account  of  that  caUmily, 
savs  quaintly,  "  Methiuks  these  several  conduits  of  Lon- 
don stood  like  so  many  little,  hut  strong  forts,  to  confront 
and  give  check  to  the  great  enemy,  tire,  as  occasion  should 
lie.  There,  mcthinks,  the  water  was  intrenched  and  ingar- 
risoneil.  'i'lie  several  jiipes  and  vehieles  of  water  tliat  were 
within  these  onduiUs,  all  of  them  charged  wilh  water,  till 
by  turning  off  the  cock  they  were  discharged  again,  were  aa 
so  many  soldiers  within  these  forts,  with  their  niusMuetry 
charged,  ready  to  keep  and  liefcnd  thesi'  places.  And  look 
how  enemies  iire  wont  to  deal  wilh  these  e.istles,  which  they 
take  to  he  iinpi-egnable,  and  ilespair  of  ever  getting  by  them ; 
that  is,  by  attempting  to  slonn  them  by  a  close  siege ;  so 
went  the  tire  to  work  witli  these  little  castles  of  stone,  which 
were  not  easy  for  it  to  burn  down  (witness  their  stjinding 
to  this  day);  spoiled  them,  or  almost  sjjoiled  them,  it  hath 
for  the  present,  by  cutting  off'  those  supplies  of  water,  which 
had  vent  to  flow  "to  them,  melting  those  leaden  rhiuinels  in 
which  it  liad  be<'U  conveyed  ;  and  thereby,  as  it  were,  starr- 
ing those  garrisons,  which  it  could  not  take  by  storm.  A» 
if  the  fircliad  k-en  aiigrv  with  the  ptxjr  old  tankaid-ltearera, 
both  men  and  women,  /or  ])ropagating  that  element  which 
was  contrary  to  it,  and  carrying  it  upon  their  shoulders,  ai 
it  were,  in  state  and  triuiiipli;  it  hatli  even  destroyed  their 
trade,  and  threatens  to  make  them  perish  by  tire  who  luul 
wont  to  live  by  water." 

Tiie  sources  of  the  various  conduits  of  London,  for- 
merly kept  with  so  much  care,  have  for  the  most  part 
entirely  disappeared.  That  at  Paddingtou,  however, 
still  exists,  though  probably  not  in  its  original  form;  and 
Mr.  Matthews  says,  that,  up  to  a  recent  period,  it 
afforded  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  to  some  houses  in 
Oxford  street.  The  conduit,  or  spring,  is  situate  in  • 
garden  about  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Edgeware 
road,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  Hayswater,  within 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Water  Company's  reservoirs.  It  is  covered  by 
a  circular  building  in  good  condition,  and  some  of  the 
pipes  continue  in  a  sound  state,  although  several  centu- 
ries have  elapsed  since  they  were  laid  down.  From  the 
same  source,  about  a  century  ago,  the  palace  at  Ken- 
sington received  a  part  of  its  supply,  which  was  effected 
bv  the  aid  of  a  water-wheel  placed  at  Hayswater  bridge, 
but  on  the  establishment  of  the  Chelsea  water-works,  it 
became  useless  and  was  removed. 

The  public  conduits  were  sometimes  made  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  moral  instruction.  When  James  I. 
passed  through  the  city  on  his  accession  to  the  English 
crown,  the  conduits  were  decked  out  with  verses.  Mr. 
IJrayley  gives  a  selection  of  these  from  a  scarce  and 
curious'  black-letter  duodecimo,  printed  in  1C()7,  and 
entitled,  Strangr  lliatmiet,  or  .Songs  and  Sonnets  of 
Kings,  Princes,  Dukes,  Lordes,  Ladt/es,  Knights,  nitd 
Centlemen;  rery  pleasant  lither  to  ie  read  or  songe, 
and  a  most  excellent  warning/or  alt  Jislals,  are  tint 
fullowing  transcripts  of  moral  Sentences,  uhich  uerg 
set  upon  Conduits  in  London  agatutt  the  day  King 
James  cam*  through  tht  C'itie  at  hisjirst  coming  to  the 

Crovne. 

Upon  tht  Conduit  in  C.raleoui  (Gracechurch)  Slresl,  vert 
theu  veriet:— 
I.et  money  be  a  slave  to  thee. 

Yet  kee|>e  Ids  service  it' yon  can: 
For  if  lliy  juirse  no  money  have, 
I  U1iy  pcivoa  is  but  half  i 
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111  f  oir.nnut  \\  pinliill)  :— 
To  1)0  wisr  and  wcnllliy  too, 
I«  sought  of  nil.  Iiiit  found  liy  fen 


All  on  tliia  norlilV  I' 
But  Trliun  drutirii  ' 


>  ilo  inri'tc, 

iiiga,  «*uy  re  llcvtr. 


AVIh'II  n  1(iii};i'')i  hrnd  Imt  alios, 

Huhji'clii  hIiiiuM  uiuunie, 
For  Hiidor  thi'ir  ciowum 

A  tliourniid  tares  mo  wiiriir. 

Brottd  cnrncd  with  honrat  labouring  Imudu, 
Tulca  bvltur  than  tlio  fruito  of  ill-got  Ltu  Jj<. 

ITo  that  wftiita  broftd  nnd  yet  lyrai  sliU, 
It'i  siuno  his  hungry  chcekes  to  fill 

As  man  was  first  fnimrd,  nnd  mndr  out  of  cdny, 
So  must  ho  at  Ivngili  di'part  hcucL'  nwsy. 

A  man  without  mercy  of  incrcy  shall  niivso 
And  ho  shall  hav.-  •" -Vrd  mei-cifiil  is. 


Lifi!  iu  n  dross,  a  B|Kirkle,  a  sunn, 
A  bubble :  yi't  how  proudu  is  man ! 

Life  is  ■  di-bt,  which  at  that  day 
The  (Krarcst  hnth  enough  to  pay. 

The  world's  n  slaiti',  whence  to-day, 
Kinj^  and  uii'mie  men  parts  do  i>lay. 
Tomorrow  othur;*  titko  tlicir  rouuics, 
While  thvy  do  fill  up  graven  bud  toomos. 

LcaniiiiK  livos  and  A'crluc  shines, 
When  ToUio  Iwgs,  and  Ij,'uoranco  piucs. 

To  live  well  is  liappincsse. 
To  die  well  is  blcsscdnesse. 


The  jfltdiatort  wore  in  proccus  of  time  keiit  and  moin- 
lainrd  ii:   schools,  uiulcr  a  master  who  purchosrd  and 


la. 


-|y   let   thfiu   out    to   hire, 
iiinilt/."    They  were  plrnti> 
ivod  their  iintnictioiis 
II  thoy  exercised,  they 


taken  from  caplives,  refractory 


ITULIC  SPECTACI.F.S  AND  GAMES  AMONG 
THK  K OMAN'S. 

II. 

The  Snows  of  tiik  Gladiatoks. 

W'r.  ppoko.  in  the  former  paper,  of  the  bloody  encounters 
of  the  pugilists.  Deeply  do  we  regret  that  the  practice 
of  hired  pugilism,  or  prize-fighting,  should  still  exist 
nmong  u< ;  but  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  acknow- 
le<l;red  th.it  the  more  improved  tone  of  society  has 
checked,  nnd  in  a  great  measure  put  down,  the  revolting 
and  brutnlising  spectacle  of  human  beings  beating  and 
bmising  e.nch  other  for  little  or  no  cause,  or  perhaps 
only  for  the  gratification  of  bystanilers.  In  this  latter 
condition  of  the  question,  we  may  fairly  refer  this  relic 
of  barliarism  to  the  gladiatorial  combat:',  wliich  wc  are 
now  about  to  give  an  account  of. 

A  gladiator  was  a  person  who  fought  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  populace,  and  was  so  named  from  fflariins, 
the  I>otin  for  a  mcorii.  The  shows  of  gladiators  fighting 
with  r.ieh  other,  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise  from  the 
custom  of  slaughtering  captives,  at  the  tombs  of  those 
who  had  bei'U  slnin  in  buttle,  to  appease  their  departed 
spinis,  as  the  ancient  superstition  enjoined.  These 
spectacles  were  first  publicly  exhibited  at  Rome,  by  two 
brotliers  called  Bruli,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father, 
ll.C  'J6o ;  and  for  some  time  thev  were  exhibited  only 
on  sudi  occasions:  tmt  afterwards  al<o  by  the  magis- 
trates, particularly  when  thev  had  some  motive  for  enter- 
taining the  p«>opie.  Incredible  numbers  of  men  were 
destroyed  in  this  manner.  .■Vfter  the  triumph  of  Tra- 
jan over  the  Dacians,  a  people  of  Germany,  sliows  were 
exhibited  for  one  hundred  and  twentv-fhrce  days,  in 
which  eleven  thousand  animals  of  dilTerent  kinds'  were 
killeil,  and.  ten  thousand  gladiators  fought.  The  Em- 
peror Claudius,  although  naturally  of  a  gentle  disposi- 
tion, is  said  to  have  been  tendered  cruel  by  often  attend- 
ing tliese  spectacles. 


tiaiiieit  thvm,  and 
His  pupils  were  lcr^ 
fully  fed  . 
from  the  i 
fenced  witli  « 
Gludiator.4  v 
slaves,  or  cou'l  '  '  '" 

sentenced  to   |.  it 

-Augustus   l'ic<.ir   totbaiie   tij  e 

deprived  of  the  privilege  of  a 

Uiit  wc  read,  also,  that  in  ti  •> 

empire,  free-born  citizens,  inii.  _  n. 

fought  as  gladiators;  and  some  even  of  noble  birth;  and, 
worst  of  all,  women  of  niiik  ! 

The  gladiators  were  distinguished  by  their  armour  and 
manner  of  fighting,  which  dejieniled  upon  the  country 
they  came  from.  As  the  Homans  had  gladiators  from 
all  countries  of  their  dominions,  people  of  different 
nations  were  matched  together  in  fight,  that  national 
animosity,  added  to  their  skill,  courage,  and  strength, 
might  make  the  contest  more  bri«k,  determined,  and 
bloody.  We  proceed  now  to  det.iil  the  several  speci- 
mens of  fighting  which  were  practised  to  excite  lh« 
curiosity  and  attention  of  the  amphi'heatre. 

The  piiy.iiii'ii  were  matched  with  the  pel-mrn.  The 
arms  of  the  former  were  a  helmet  and  shield,  with  a  club 
or  sword.  The  latter  were  dre>sed  in  short  tunics,  and 
carried  in  one  h.nnda  trident,  or  three-pointed  lance,  and 
in  the  otlwr  a  net.  The  bearer  of  the  net  attempted  to 
entangle  his  adversary  by  casting  it  over  bis  head  and 
suddenly  drawing  it  together,  and  then  he  pierced  him 
behind  with  his  trident.  If,  however,  he  missed  his  aim 
by  throwing  the  net  too  short  or  too  far,  he  instantly 
betook  himself  to  flight,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  his 
net  for  a  second  cast;  while  his  antagonist  as  swiftly  pur- 
sued, to  prevent  his  design  by  dispatching  him. 

The  net-man  often  had  opposed  to  him  a  gladiator 
armed  like  a  (ianl,  with  a  buckler  anil  hooked  cutlass ; 
who  had  also  the  image  of  a  fish  on  his  helmet,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  jocular  observation  of  the  net-man,  "  I 
do  not  aim  at  you:  I  aim  at  your  fish.  Why  do  you 
shun  me,  O  Gaul?" 

Some  gladiators  were  made  to  fight  with  two  swords. 
Some  employed  a  cord  with  a  noose  to  enlan;_'le  their 
adversaries.  Some  fought  on  horseback;  others  from 
chariots;  and  to  give  the  zest  of  novelty  to  the  deeply 
depraved  curiosity  of  the  Roman  people,  some  gladiators 
were  made  to  fight  to  the  death  blindfhld. 

Such  as  nmnifested  great  courage  and  skill  in  fighting 
under  the  emperors,  were  asked  by  the  people  of  the 
emperor,  and  were  accordingly  maintained  ever  after  at 
the  emperor's  charge,  and  callvd  Casar's  Own. 

They  commonly  fouglit  in  pairs;  oftentimes  as  many 
as  five  hundred  pairs  at  one  time;  but  they  occa.«iona11y 
engaged  in  bands,  promiscuously.  Those  who  fought  in 
the  niiddio  of  the  day  were  less  trained  and  expert  than 
the  others,  and  were  termed  meridian  gladiators. 

^^"hen  any  distinguished  person  in  the  Roman  state 
intended  to  exhibit  a  show  of  gladiators,  whicli  was 
usually  done  to  serve  some  ambitious  purpose,  such  as 
the  being  elected  to  some  office,  he  would  announce  the 
show  before-hand  by  an  advertisement,  or  bill,  pasted  up 
in  public,  in  which  were  stated  the  names  of  the  most 
distinguished  gladiators.  Sometimes  these  things  were 
represented  in  a  picture.  It  is  believed  that  the  Itoman 
people,  by  the  pernicious  influence  of  these  sights,  W- 
came  so  demoralised,  that  the  tyranny  of  the  emperors 
was  established  with  facility. 

When   the  show  of  gladiators  was  .it   the 

funeral-pile  of  a  deceased  person,  it  to<  k  ^  .ciently 

in  the  Torum,  which  was  then  adorned  with  statues  and 
pictures;  but,  ander  the  emperors,  those  shows^  were 
confined  to  the  Amphitheatre,  so  called  because  it  had 
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fciUaU  round,  \\ktivn\-  iitT.     Those 

hiiiiiiiifj  wi-re  at  first  ..  i'.  and  were 

woikI.      AufTu-ius   I.  .I'-jr,  ill    uccordaiice  with 
-'.'.-.•:  t,i«'.-  lit"  liic  iKi)|)lo  for  those  ainusenu'iils, 
bait  Olio  ;  .  of  wood  and  partly  of  btone;  but  the 

larg<--t  ai:  ^  -i.  whose  ruins  exist  to  our  times,  wai 

the  Coliseum,  of  which  a  view  and  historical  descrip- 
liou  have  been  given  in  the  scvcnty-sevcuth  number  of 
this  magazine*. 

That  part  of  th«  Coliseum  where  the  gladiators  fought 
was  called  arena,  because  it  was  covered  with  sand,  or 
saw^dust,  to  absorb  the  blood,  and  to  prevent  the  com- 
batants from  slipping.  There  was  a  splondid  pavilion 
with  a  canopy  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
emperor,  and  also  for  the  grandee  at  whose  expense  the 
games  were  afforded;  also  for  the  senators,  and  the 
ambassadors  of  foreign  nations.  This  part  of  the  build- 
ing was  elevated  above  the  wall  which  surrounded  the 
arpH!*.  and  secured  with  a  breast-work  or  parapet  against 
I  ■  ons  of  wild  beast£.     The  arena  was  also  sur- 

r  .  .viih  an  iron  rail  and  a  canal,  with  the  same 

view. 

The  knights  sat  behind  the  senators;  the  scats  for 
both  of  which  orders  were  covered  with  cushions.  The 
rest  of  the  people  sat  behind  on  the  bare  stone.  There 
were  officers  belonging  to  the  building,  who  regulated  the 
taking  of  seats.  It  was  a  practice  with  some  of  the 
poorer  sort  of  people  to  go  very  early  and  secure  a  good 
teat,  which  they  afterwards  sold  to  some  wealthier 
individual. 

There  were  in  the  amphitheatre  secret  tubes,  by  which 
the  spectators  were  besprinkled  with  perfumes,  wliich 
were  made  to  issue  from  certain  figures.  In  rain,  or 
excessive  heat,  there  were  coverings  to  draw  over  the 
spectators;  and  when  these  could  not  be  used  on  account 
of  the  wind,  they  wore  broad-brimmed  caps,  or  um- 
brellas. 

\Vom»n  were  not  allowed  by  light  to  sec  the  contests 
I  •  (iiators,  until  Aufrustus  C'assar  removed    this 

I  ..  anil  assigned  them  a  {uirticular  place  amongst 

tliu  liigiiost  seats  of  the  Coliseum. 

On  the  day  of  an  exhibition  of  gladiators,  the  combat- 
ants were  led  along  the  arena  in  procession.  'J'hey  were 
then  matched  in  pairs,  and  their  swords  examined.  At 
a  prelude  to  the  battle  they  first  practised  with  wooden 
swords,  to  amuse  the  spectators  with  their  dexterity. 
Then,  upon  a  signal  given  with  a  trumpet,  they  threw 
these  aside,  and  assumed  their  proper  weapons.  They 
adjusted  themselves  with  great  care,  and  stood  in  a  suit- 
able posture  for  attack  or  defence.  Then  they  pushed 
at  one  another,  and  repeated  the  thrust.  They  not  only 
pushed  with  the  point,  but  struck  with  the  edge  of  the 
K«(ird.  It  was  considered  mure  easy  to  parry  or  avoid 
I'.ircci  thrusts,  than  back  .or  side  strokes.  They,  there- 
ion-,  took  fiarticular  rjire  to  defend  their  sides.  We  arc 
L'ladiatori  had  the  faculty  of  not  winking 
.  and  that  two  such,  belonging  to  the  £m- 
perur  (JUu<iaji>,  wore  on  that  account  invincible. 

Whi-n  «  cUitiitor  was  wounded,  the  ferocious  people 
(  IS   it;"  meaning   the  wound.      The 

I'd  hin  armn,  as  a  sign  of  his  being 
1;  but  tin  t  ■'■  ■'■•      iideil  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
I  ^  .lo,   if  thoy    u.-h.i    iiim  to    \>e  saved,  pressed 

ilnirn  their  thumb*;  if  to  be  slain,  they  turned  up  their 
thumbs,  aril!  nr,!.  n-d  him  to  reroive  tlie  swonl  of  death, 
which  thi'  usiully  submitted  to  with  wonderful 

fortitude.  '-s,  a  gladiator  was  rescut'd  by  the 

entrance  ■  ■  iTor,  or  by  the  plenrure  of  the  per. 

son  who  oxiMiriv.  1  ii  ■•  ■- :  at  other  ('••"-  •• '  'i-i. 

lor,  having  fled  to  t  benches  ■  ,i, 

V     ^'         lore  the  piiv  ot  I II'' ^jit'Ctators,  w  urn  i  III- Ml  i-.Kii-d 
■III  would  depend  entiri-ly  upon   whether,  by 
i  I.'-  had.  although  ultimately  van. 

'.  '  iporl. 

•  Km  S.inrJ^f  timfatint,  Vol.  III.  f.  VT. 


Rewords  were  given  to  the  conquerors  in  the  games; 
a  palm;  a  pnlni-crown,  adorned  with  variously  coloured 
ribbons;  and  money.  Wlien  a  rod,  or  wooden  sword, 
was  given,  it  was  a  sign  of  discharge  from  fighting. 
This  was  often  granted,  at  the  desire  of  the  people,  to 
an  old  gladiator,  or  even  to  a  young  one  who  had  shown 
some  notable  act  of  courage.  Some  were  dismissed  on 
account  of  age  or  weakness. 

It  appears  that  betting  on  the  competitors,  whether  in 
the  races  or  in  the  exhibitions  of  gladiators,  was  the 
order  of  the  day  in  ancient  Rome,  as  well  as  at  modern 
Newmarket.  People  would  remain  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  day  absorbed  in  interest  and  admiration  of  the 
bloody  spectacle  before  them. 

After  these  horrible  combats  were  over,  one  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  games,  in  the  character  of  Mercury,  applied 
a  red-hot  iron  to  the  bodies  of  the  vanquished,  to  assure 
himself  that  they  showed  no  signs  of  life.  Another, 
disguised  as  I'luto,  with  a  hook  dragged  away  into  the 
spoliarium  those  who  were  still  alive,  where  no  finished 
their  sad  existence  with  the  blows  of  a  hammer;  or 
perhaps  a  cave  opened,  filled  with  wild  beasts,  which 
devoured  them. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion anil  revolt  never  aro.se  among  men,  destined  to  be 
murdered  for  the  sport  of  others.  We  read  that  about 
seventy  years  B.C.,  .Spartacus,  a  Thracian  shepherd, 
being  one  of  the  gladiators  who  were  kept  at  Capua,  in 
the  house  of  Lentulus,  escaped  from  the  place  of  his 
confinement  with  thirty  others,  and  took  up  arms  against 
the  Romans.  In  the  course  of  time  he  had  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  fellow-suSerers,  from  his  own 
class,  and  routed  the  Roman  generals  in  the  field  of 
battle.  He  was,  however,  vanquished  at  the  last,  with 
forty  thousand  of  his  men,  by  Crassus.  He  was  found 
dead  upon  a  heap  of  Romans,  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to 
his  furv. 

It  forms  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  progress  of 
Christianity  among  the  ancient  Romans,  that,  in  pro- 
portion us  the  true  religion  gained  ground  over  the 
old  superstition,  the  horrible  and  accursed  practice  of 
gladiatorial  exhibitions  f<-II  into  disuse.  Ihesc  were 
entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  al- 
though Christ's  religion,  like  wheat  in  the  midst  of  tares, 
is  appointed  to  co-exist  with  much  that  is  evil  in  this 
world,  one  of  its  earliest  effocts  in  the  reforming  of  the 
public  character  of  the  human  race,  is  the  denial  and 
gradual  abolition  of  the  principle  of  cruelty.  Public 
opinion  among  Christians  favours  not,  but  is  outraged 
by,  acts  of  cruelty.  Hence,  when  cruelty  was  enacted, 
it  took  place  in  spite  of  the  commands  of  the  divine 
Pounder  of  the  Christian  faith  and  practice,  or  by 
perversion  of  his  holy  institutes.  If,  therefore,  for  a 
moment  we  were  to  sot  aside  the  consideration  of  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  hopes  it 
affords  beyond  the  grave, — if  we  considered  it  only  as 
a  human  invention,  it  would  be  worthy  of  the  etornal 
honour  of  mankind  for  having  opposed  itself  at  once  to 
the  gladiatorial  combats, — the  charm  and  delight  of  a 
dceply-de])raved  populace, — and  finally  worked  their  ex- 
tinrtinn.  Hut  we  believe  that  nothing  less  th.tn  man- 
II  ;>pd  with  the  authority  of  heaven,  could  have 

ex  li  this   horrible  pastime,  and  subverted  the 

paganism  of   the  old   world   in   its   highest  and   most 
noiioiirablr  seats. 

Ir  thu  great  world  of  joy  and  pain 

Kevulvo  in  one  Mire  track; 
If  freedom,  ixii,  will  riw  agaia. 

And  virtue,  flown,  come  baok  ; 
WiH-  to  the  jiiirljlind  men,  w)iq  fill 

The  lionrl  with  etwii  dny's  care, 
Nor  gain,  from  |a.«t  or  futiin",  nkill   • 

To  bear  and  to  forbear! — WoaDswoHTii. 
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HISTORICAL   NOTICE  OF  THE   COURT  OF  STAR   CHAMBER. 


INTEUtOE   OF   THE  STAR   CHAMDEB,    WESTUINSTKB. 


I. 


TiiK  liistorjr  of  tlio  Court  of  Star  Chanibri'  ,>  a  . mious 
subject,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficionlly 
elucidated  by  our  prentest  historians;  for  "whilst  men 
were  within  the  reach  of  this  powerful  judicature  they 
seem  to  have  been  unwilling  to  inquire  too  curiously 
into  its  origin ;  and  since  its  overthrow,  the  loss  or 
destruction  of  its  records  has  increased  the  ditTiculties 
inseparable  from  such  an  investigation."  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First,  a  treatise  on  the  Star  Chamber 
was  written  by  William  Hudson,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Esq.,  a 
barrister  of  considerable  practice  in  that  court.  This 
treatise  was  written  for  the  use  of  Archbishop  Williams, 
and  presented  to  him  upon  his  appointment  ns  lord 
keeper.  There  are  several  manuscript  copies  of  it  in 
the  library  of  the  Britis*'  .Museum.  From  this  and  other 
authentic  sources  of  information,  Mr.  Bruce  has  drawn 
up  two  interesting  notices  of  the  Star  Chamber,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Society  of  .\ntiquarie3  of  London,  and 
published  in  the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  Aiclusologia, 
from  which  our  notices  are  abridged. 

It  IS  generally  agreed  that  our  superior  courts  of  jus- 
tice originated  in  the  ancient  royal  court  held  in  the 
king  s  palace,  before  the  king  himself  and  the  members 
of  his  council.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
these  courts  were  mere  committees,  appointed  by  tiie 
royal  court  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  itself  of  an  accu- 
mulation of  business;  andb«ing  found  very  useful,  wero 

Vol.  XXIV. 


at  length  permitted  to  assume  the  functions  of  separate 
tribunals.  The  king's  court,  however,  continued  to 
exist  in  a  fourfold  capacity : — 

J.  As  a  court  of  revision  and  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ment  of  inferior  tribunals — a  jurisdiction  which  came 
afterwards  to  be  exercised  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

H.  The  council  exercised  a  sort  of  directory  jurisdic- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  common 
law  being  set  in  motion  by  writs  issued  by  the  clerks  in 
Chancery,  and  for  which  certain  prescribed  forms  were 
adopted  and  never  departed  from,  except  by  an  order 
from  the  council  authorizing  the  clerks  to  adopt  some 
unusual  course.  "  A  curious  instance  of  the  pertina- 
cious adherence  of  the  clerks  of  the  Chancery  to  their  forms, 
occurred  in  tlie  eighth  of  Edward  II.  Heiu-y  de  la  Mare, 
'  ustody  upon  an  accusation  of  felonv|  broke  out  of 

^  1  castle.     He  was  overtaken  in  ^is  flight,  atid 

;i.  ..-.■,..,-  t.)  the  custom  of  the  time,  was  at  once  decapi- 
tated by  his  pursuers.  I'pon  an  investigation  into  tne 
nature  of  his  death,  it  was  found  by  a  jury  that  he  wiui 
beheaded  as  a  felon,  and  certain  lands  which  ^e  held  under 
the  crown  were  seized  into  the  king's  liands  as  nn  <-«rli^nt. 
That  law,  however,  which  was  good  in  the  case  ■  " 
did  not  seem  to  the  clerks  of  the  rhnncf-ry  to  i 

the  case  of  a  subject.     An  ■ 
a  writ  of  escheat  by  Viviii 
fugitive  felon  licldliinds,  :i 
clerks  refused  to  grant  the  • 

form,  tlio  word  tuspftmu  v...    ,  ;       ■ 

punishment  of  the  felon,  who,  in  this  instance,  had  been 
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woTil,  or  t'  crnnt  tlu    v  .           m'.l 

thr  »[ia  iua>U'  thdt  llie  writ 

»h'  ■  iincil  wrn-  nnxious  nut 

to  .  '    ikiiv  discretion,  it  *n» 

dill  'lulu  be  retained  in  all 
wnatcvir  iin^jiii   do   inv  nature  of  Uie  felou'c  exc- 


The  council  also  acted  in  a  directory  character  to- 
ward* |>«r«oni  who  were  doubtful  of  their  remedy  in  tlie 
ordinary  courts,  fur  upon  petition  to  the  council  advice 
was  Kiren. 

III.  The  council  had  authority  to  determine  matters 
not  cognizable  in  courts  of  common  law,  a  practice  from 
which  originated  the  court  of  Chancery. 

IV".  The  council  also  acted  in  cases  of  such  Import- 
ance as  were  deemed  necessary  to  demand  a  special 
interference.  If  it  were  a  "  heinous  trespass,"  for  which 
speedy  remedy  were  required:  if  one  party  wore  so  rich 
and  the  other  so  poor  thnt  right  »ai  not  lilielv  to  be 
done  iu  the  courts  l>elow;  in  such  cases  eitlier  tlio  par- 
ties were  summoned  before  the  court,  or  a  special  com- 
mission was  issued  for  each  particular  case.  The  prac- 
tice of  issuing  special  commissions  was  soon  grcatlv 
abused.  The  Commons  petitioned  against  it,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  it  was  gradu- 
ally laid  aside.  Under  succeeding  nionarchs,  the  prac- 
tice was  more  or  less  adopted,  until,  in  the  fiflh  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  it  was  agreed  in  the  Ro- 
tulary  Parliament  that  the  only  causss  determinable  at 
the  common  law  which  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
decision  of  the  ordinary  courts,  were  to  be  those  in 
which  the  complaint  was  against  a  man  of  great  influ- 
ence, or  the  suitor  was  too  poor  to  prosecute  his  cause  in 
the  inferior  courts;  or  in  which  the  court  saw  "other 
reasonable  cause." 

"  In  theory,  nothing  could  be  more  excellent.  In 
turbulent  times,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  great 
men  were  too  apt  to  weigh  out  justice  for  themselves,  and 
with  no  great  nicety;  a  court,  therefore,  to  which  the 
people  might  fly  for  relief  against  powerful  oppressors, 
was  most  especially  needful."  Law-charges  also  were 
considerable,  and  this,  ''  the  poor  mail's  court,  in  which 
he  might  have  right  without  paving  any  monev,"  was  an 
institution  apparently  calculated  to  be  of  unquestionable 
utility.  It  was  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  last  clause, 
— the  "other  reasoniible  cause,"  which  was  its  ruin. 
The  ministers  of  despotic  princes  found  little  difliculty 
in  considering  their  own  desire  to  silence  their  oppo- 
nents, to  be  cause  re:isonable  enough  for  the  withdrawal 
of  almost  all  political  cases  from  the  ordinary  tribunals. 

In  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  authority,  the  council 
held  their  sittings  in  a  chamlier  of  the  palace  at  West- 
minster, known  as  "the  Council  Chamber  near  the 
Exchequer,"'  and  the  "Chambro  des  Estovers,"  or  "  Es- 
toillps,"  near  the  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer.  This 
clumber  is  said  to  have  been  situated  in  the  outermost 
quadrangle  of  the  palace,  next  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  was  consequently  easily  accessible  to  the  suitors. 
Our  frontispiece  is  chiefly  taken  from  Messrs.  Britton 
and  Braylcv's  Itutnx,  „f  the  Ancient  Palace ;  and  late 
Houses  nf  P,i,  „t  Westminster,  in  which  work 

the  followir.t'  '  :s  occur: 

On  the  ■  •  1  .  f  the  New  Palace  Yard,  near  the 
bank  oftli'    r   .  ■  i  A  various  oM  liuildinKs  and  ofTices, 

formerly    '  lo  llic   Kxclie<|upr ;    and  adjoimng   to 

them,  n"i  .is  an  arched  gateway,  apparently  of 

Henry    tln'    lliiri's    time,    wliirli    communicated    with    a 
lionrdrj  pniwiure  and  stairn.  U«dinir  to  the   water.     At  dif- 

r      •  •  ••  -    '       ■   ■      '  ■  n.niid- 

wliich 

.ii'l  the 

11,  was 

lUii  an 

in  the  kv  •ir  fri- 

St.ir  f"!  'luring 

tl"'  i  of  It*  can-cr  ;  iianii-lv,  from  the 

"xl  reign,  until  tii«  fiuol  aUililiou  uf 


the  Court  by  Parliament,  in  1041.  This,  however,  could 
not  have  lieen  the  Vhamh'-t  des  Estoilles,  or  Camera  Stcllata, 
in  which  the  court  originally  snl,  an>l  from  wliii-h  it  re- 
ceived its  designation;  for  the  building  itself  was  eviilently 
of  the  Eli»tl>ftlian  age,  and  the  date  l(t02,  with  the  initials 
E.  K.,  separated  by  an  open  rose  on  a  star,  was  carved  over 
one  of  the  doorways.  An  interior  view  of  this  latter  Star 
Chamlier,  as  it  appeared  shortly  liefore  Its  demolition,  is 
shewn  in  the  cut.  The  ceiling  was  of  oak,  and  had  In  >  n 
very  curiously  devised  in  iiiuuldcd  conipnrtnicnts,  unia- 
mcnted  witli  roses,  jwmcgranates,  portcullises,  and  tlvuiit- 
des-lys;  it  had  also  been  gilt  and  divei-scly  coloured. 

The  origin  of  the  name  "Star  Chamber,"  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  learned  dispute;  but  the  most  pro- 
bable explanation  is,  that  the  roof  of  the  chamber  was 
anciently  ornamented  with  gilded  stars. 

The  course  of  proceedings  before  the  council,  was 
twofold;  one,  ore  teiius;  the  other,  by  bill  and  answer. 
The  former  method  was  usually  adopted  in  political 
cases,  and,  consequently,  was  the  most  abused.  It  ori- 
ginated either  in  "soden  reporle,"  which  probably  means 
private  or  secret  information  given  lo  the  council;  or, 
"by  the  curious  eye  of  the  state  and  king's  council  prying 
into  the  inconveniences  and  mischiefs  which  abound  in  the 
commonwealth."  "The  person  accused  or  suspected,  was 
iminc.liately  apprehended  ami  privately  examined.  If  he 
confessed  any  onVnce,  or  if  the  cunning  of  his  examiners 
drew  from  him,  or  his  own  simplicity  let  fall,  any  expres- 
sions which  suited  their  j>urpose,  he  was  at  once  hronj;nt  to 
the  bar,  his  confession  or  examination  w.is  read,  he  was 
convicted,  er  ore  *Mo,  and  juclgment  was  ininiediately  pro- 
nounced against  him,  Initt'^ination  can  scarcely  conceive  a 
more  terrible  judicature.  Drugged  from  home  in  the  cus- 
tody of  a  pursuivant,  ignorant  of  the  charge  or  suspicion 
entertained  against  him,  without  friend  or  counsidlor,  the 
foi-e-doomed  victim  was  suhjocted  to  n  .searching  examina- 
tion before  the  menihors  of  a  tribunal,  which  was  lionnd  by 
no  law,  and  which  itself  created  and  defined  the  oflenccs  it 
punished." 

'I'he  method  of  proceeding,  ore  tenus,  is  of  great 
antiquity.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  that  pleadings  were  put  into  writing,  and  de- 
livered in  that  form  to  the  clerks  of  the  court,  instead 
of  being  pronounced  vira  voce  by  the  counsel.  The 
ore  tenus  prosecutions  in  the  Star  Chamber,  did  not 
possess  any  one  of  the  properties  of  an  honest  judicial 
inquiry.  "There  was  no  previously  dichircd  ;icciis,iti(,n 
against  which  the  defendant  might  prc]iare  himself;  whcre- 
ever  resident,  he  was  taken  fiiun  onioiigst  his  neighbours, 
who,  in  some  cases,  were  bis  judges  at  the  common  law, 
and,  at  all  limes,  were  the  best  witnesses  of  the  tonour  of 
his  life,  and  conveyed  in  custody  to  Westminster;  there  be 
was  not  confronted  with  any  accuser,  but  in  the  presence 
of  a  secret  assemhly,  conipreliendiiig  some  of  the  most  dig- 
nified persons  of  Jhe  ivalm,— an  a.ssemldy  calculated  to  over- 
awe the  boldest  offender,  and  utterly  confound  a  person  of 
any  timidity,— he  was  interrogated  U])oii  points  ol  his  con- 
duct respecting  which  the  council  had  received  information, 
through  the  trustworthy  channels  of  common  rumour,  or 
secret  infonnation.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how 
easily  a  most  notable  confession  might  be  thus  extracted. 
We  are  told,  imleed,  that  the  confession  was  to  Ik-  volun- 
tary, that  no  iHxlily  torture  was  to  lie  practised,  and  thai,  if 
the  accused  would  not  confess,  the  council  weie  ohiijied  to 
adopt  the  other  mode  of  proceeding  by  bill.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  del'endiint  remained  in  custody.  11,  to 
avoid  a  lingering  confinrinent  u|Kin  he  knew  not  Aviiat 
charge,  be  once  submitted  to  examination,  the  testimony  of 
Hudson  informs  us,  how  little  Bcrn|>iilou8  the  juilges  were 
as  to  the  nature  of  his  replies,  and  how  unfairly  they  dis- 
torted, t^)  his  diaadvanliige,  loose  words,  uttered  liy  him, 
prolialily,  in  ignonuice  of  the  point  at  which  his  practiced 
examiners  were  labouring  to  arrive.     His  judges  were,  in 

point  of  fai-t,  bis  i"       ns^  ami  every  mixinre  of  these 

two  characters  ii-  ;  with  impaitial  justice.  How- 
ever calm  the  f i . .   .i  prosecutor  iiiav  be,   when    ho 

cntcm  into  a  cause,  he  soon  nc<|uircs  the  keen  spirit  of  a 
partivin  ;  tlie  idea  of  defeat  gradually  becomes  painful  to 
nim,  and,  in  the  end,  he  dreads  a  failure  as  much  as  if 
his  own  personal  credit  or  interest  were  couiivcted  with 
success," 


1844.] 

CONTEMPLATIONS  ON  THE  WEATHER. 

I  ,.\iPAHiso  autumn  and  spring:  willi  summpr  nml 
winUr,  a»v»  of  siinsliiiie  and  gnioty  with  other*  dreary 
niul  liiirk  ilirouRh  cIduiIs  and  rain,  and  a  si-rits  of  fine, 
bfaiitilul.  and  dry  weather,  with  tliat  which  it  cold, 
blcalc,  and  rainv,  wlio  is  not  »cn»ible  of  the  differ«-n<:e  ? 
It  ii  not  our  intention,  in  the  y  '  "iS  to  invf»ti- 

gate  the  tffeets  of  our  climate  on  ivc  or  animal 

system,  hut  may  it  not  be  one  cuiiso  ot  tliat  hardihood 
or  pcrscvfrancJ,  so  generally  ascribed  to  the  natives  of 
our  island  ?     . 

The  melancholy,  said  by  foreigners  to  tinge  our  habits 
.ind  dispositions,  is  by  some  imputed  to  our  climate, 
and  man  is  surely  more  liable  to  be  oppressed  by  a 
dead  and  uniform',  than  by  a  lively,  almosplicre.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  should  droop  and  languish,  as  herb- 
age on  the  la»n  or  the  foliage  of  the  tree*,  under  pro- 
tracted sunshine.  There  is  something  acrid  in  what  we 
call  au  Italian  sky,  which  accords  with  the  pansions 
that  characterize  ihe  inhabitants  of  burning  clitiiates. 
How  well  described  are  the  noxious  scenes  of  torrid 
and  nncultivalcd  lands,  by  Uoldsmilh,  in  the  following 
picture : 

Far  different  there  from  all  that  charmed  before. 
The  various  teirors  of  that  liorriil  sliore; 
Tliose  bliwiiig  stuis  that  dart  a  downward  ray. 
And  tiercily  slied  inlolorable  day; 
Those  luatled  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing, 
But  hiUMit  bats  iu  drowsy  chisters  cliiij;; 
Those  (lois'nous  fields  wiih  rank  luxuriance  crown'd, 
Where  the  daik  bcori)ioii  jjalliiTS  death  around  ; 
Where  at  each  http  the  strauKcr  fears  to  wako 
The  ruttliii;;  terrors  of  the  vunffcful  snake; 
Where  couihiug  tigers  wait  their  haphta  prey, 
And  savaj^e  men,  nioro  inurd'rous  still  than  they; 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  nind  tornado  flies, 
Miugling  the  ravaged  landscape  with  the  skies  : 
Far  diftVreut  these  froui  every  fonner  scene, 
■J'he  cooling  brook,  the  grassy-vested  green, 
The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove. 
That  only  shelter'd  thefts  of  horuiless  love. 
But  beautiful  are  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  man,  over 
these  moral  and  physical  evils  of  tiaturc  and  society ! 
Hesides  the  constant  vicissitude  that  pervades  the  whole 
mass  of  material  existence,  wherever  man   is  stationed, 
or    society    improves,   art    is    at  work.      Who  has  not 
marked  the  alteration   introduced  by  agriculture,  gar- 
dening, ami  architecture?     Instead  of  a  desert,  behold  a 
populous  city,  in  which  our  busy  race  pursue  their  re- 
spective callings  and  professions,  in  endless  and  emulous 
diversity.     For  the  wild,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  bit- 
tern and  the  raven,  the  asp  and  the  adder,  we  have 
ample  inclosurcs  of  arable  grounds,  fields  in  high  culti- 
vation, gardens  gay  with  flowers,  and  orchards  rich  with 
fruit. 

Our  culture  of  the  earth  allures  around  us  birds 
which  charm  our  cars  and  delight  our  hearts  with  their 
mciodv.  They  derive  provision  from  our  industry,  and 
repay  us  with  their  songs.  They  clear  the  soil  of  insects; 
and  by  building  in  our  shrubberies,  partake  with  us  in 
nil  the  advantages  of  onr  improvements. 

These  local  accommodations  soften,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, the  natural  asperities  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
air  Kourishes  vegetation,  and  is  in  turn  loaded  with  the 
perfume  of  flowers.  How  diflerent  is  the  waste  inhos- 
pitable heath,  from  the  warm  fertile  inclosiire !  Here, 
ivervthing  thrives,  and  is  healthy  and  vigorous.  The 
wilderness,  in  the  lotty  words  of  antiquity,  "becomes 
glad,  and  the  desert  rejoices  and  blossoms  as  the  rose." 
The  beautiful  prophecy,  that  "every  valhy  shall  be 
exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made 
low,  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  strain  lit,  and  the 
rough  places  plain,"  is  thus  literally  accomplished. 

Full  often  have  we  contemplated  the  universe  in  its 
frigid  and  torpid  state,  without  heat  or  comfort.  The 
fields,  the  trees,  the  forests,  the  meadows,  the  heaths, 
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the   hills, 
gardens, 
their   ri 
mantle  ! 


Thuu  rtrUewest 

Uy  and 

.  ug  and 


the  Talleys — lawns,  pleafure>rroundt, 
:.«,  and  plantalioni — all  .'  '  '  '  .,f 
,!•,    and    stripped    of  ih^  i 

liul    how   toon    and    how    w       '  \ 

nature  revive,  and  how  still  more  rap:  t 

to  maturity ! 

Anil  what  shall  w««  say  of  the  pVssing  and  transporl- 
i„ir  to  our  attention 

and  ■   ojn  expri«««  it 

heller,  w  >n> 

the  pionv 

and  heariH,  tiian  tnose  of  the  Psalmist : 
the  face  of  the  earth." 

All  this  enchanting  and  di ' 
variety  in  substance,  shape,  .m 

beauii'ful,  from  its  contrast  with  the  frighttui  and  desola- 
ting scene  which  preceded,  can  only  come  from  Thee, 
who  art  the  lather,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Comfort  of  every 
living  thing.       Sweet  and  useful,  both   for  health  and 
enjoyment,  arc  the  interchanges  of  wet  and  dry,  cold  and 
heat,  frost  and  thaw,  clouds  and  sunshine;  and  thankfully 
ought  we  to  acknowledge  the  Source  of  all  these  l>oun- 
tiful  gifts !     Wherever  we  are.  Thou  art  ministering  to 
our  pleasures,  gratifying  our  senses,  soothing  our  feel- 
ings, and  transporting  our  hearts  with  a  profusion  of 
goodness  and  mercy  !     The  warmth  which  cherishes,  the 
light  which  cheers,  the  strength  which  upholds,  the  food 
wliich  nourishes,  the  drink  which  revives,  and  the  sleep 
which  restores  our  frail  enfeebled  powers,  are  all  from 
Thee,  tokens  of  Thy  bounty,  and  proofs  of  our  constant 
dependence  on  Thy  care.     .■\nd  we  owe  Thee  our  tin- 
cerest   gratitude    for   these   gracious   symbols    of   Thy 
indulgence;  for  the  many  prospects  which  impress  and 
captivate  our  hearts;  and  especially  for  all  our  seniet 
aud  faculties,  which  enable  us  to  relish  and  enjoy  tbefn. 
Ten  thousand  precious  gifts 
My  daily  thanks  employ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  clieertul  heart, 
That  tastes  tbotie  gifts  with  joy. 
It  is  through  the  commodious  mediiuu  of  the  air  that 
we  imbibe   the  balmy  breath   of  heaven,  that  we  expe- 
rience the  friendly  auspices  of  the  higher  regions  ;  that 
winds   blow,   rains  fall,  and   dews   distil ;  that  we  enjoy 
the  salubrious  fragrance  of  the  morning,  and  that  the 
shadows  of  the  evening,  like  a  pavilion  of  safety  and 
repose,  are  dropt  around  us  I     By  means  of  this  circum- 
ambient fluid,  the  horrors    of  night   arc  dispelled    by 
the  placid  and  softening  eff'ulgence  of  the  moon  ;  and 
the  united  transparency  of  those  ethereal    lamps   that 
bespangle  the  vaulted  sky  radiate  our  hemisphere  with 
their  luminous  phenomena.      From    this  we   receive  the 
capacity  by  which  our  Inngs  play,  our  pulses  beat,  our 
blood  circulates,  and  all  the  fine,  minute,  and  master- 
springs  iu  the  animal  machine,  arc  impelled  and  kept 
aliTe. 

How  highly  do  some  few  of  the  manifold  mercies 
vouchsafed  to  us,  rise  in  our  partial  estimation,  while 
those  of  the  last  importance  arc  overlooked  !  We  ran- 
sack the  whole  globe  for  a  favourite  plant,  or  one 
valuable  mainly  for  its  scarceness,  and  nature  is  ex- 
hausted to  gratify  the  pahtte,  the  eye,  and  the  ear,  while 
those  inestimable  objects  on  which  even  life,  and  all  ita 
blessings  and  enjoyments  absolutely  depend,  arc  seldom 
considered  with  sufficient  interest,  or  recollected  with  due 
sensibility.  Yet  we  cannot  open  our  lips,  or  raise  our  eyes, 
emit  a  breath,  or  move  a  step,  without  having  our  hearts 
impressed  with  a  deep  conviction  of  His  goodness,  who 
hath  graciously  provided  such  ample  and  well  adapted 
means  ior  our  respiration  !  Whatever  is  sweet  to  the 
taste,  or  pleasant    to    the    sight,    or  to  our 

senses,  in  the  heavens  above,  or  uiwn  t  encath, 

we  enjoy  by  the  exercise  of  those  oigiiis  «ii;ch  owe 
their  efljcicncv,  under  God,  entirely  to  the  atmosphere. 
It  dispenses  health  by  its  purity  ;  it  braces  our  nerrea 
by  its  energy  ;  it  animates  and  invigorates  our  spirits 
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by  it»  »oft  and  c)n?*rinj  inftiirn<^ ;  and  it  rcTiret  and 
rouwt  all  the  dormant  a  pringi  in  our  oon- 

stitution  by  its  fre»hno»»  a  ly. 

So  utrfiil  is  this  vital  atraosphcrc  both  to  the  mind 
and  body  !  The  ways  in  which  it  contributes  to  all  our 
powers  and  cnjovment*.  are  numberloss  and  rarious. 
And  is  not  the  Author  of  an  accommodation  so  neces- 
sary and  appropriate,  eminently  entitled  to  our  devoutest 
boma^  and  acknowledgments?  Ought  not  every  organ 
we  pos*«-s«,  every  faculty  wc  enjoy,  to  be  stirred  up  to 
praise  His  holy  name  for  blessing  us  thus  abundantly, 
by  infusing  into  his  creatures  His  breath  of  life? 
Hereby  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being ;  and  it  is 
of  the  Divine  mercy  we  are  not  consumed  by  the  very 
means  uf  life ;  that  the  air  we  respire  is  not  malignant, 
but  salubrious ;  that  we  have  organs  so  well  adapted  for 
its  reception  ;  that  they  are  often  kept  in  repair  amidst 
debility  and  corruption  ;  and  that  the  vapour  in  which 
we  are  wrapped,  as  in  a  mantle  of  velvet,  is  not  a  mnga- 
line  of  difeasi-  and  di-alh,  but  of  comfort  and  life. 

Hnu-  miinit''IJ  are  Thi/  Hfor/ct,  O  Lord  I  in  wiidom 
katt  Thuu  tiKtdf  them  ali ! 

[Atniifcd  ham  BMaLar"*  QUry  tf  tin  Httvftu.J 


SUMMER  WIND. 


It  is  a  sultrj-  day;  the  sun  has  drank 

TIk-  dew  that  lav  upon  the  niuruin);  ip'aas; 

1  111  re  is  no  rustling  in  the  lofty  ehu 

Tiiiit  cani'pies  my  dwellin;;  nnd  its  shade 

K-.vu-c  ctKils  one.     All  is  silent,  save  the  faint 

And  iut<."rr<ipled  nii>n«ur  of  the  bee, 

Seltliiig  on  the  sick  flowers,  and  then  again 

l-i-iMiiily  on  the  wing.     The  plants  around 

1  •       -lie  loo  potent  fervour;  the  Inll  muizo 

1;   ..-  ii|.  i!  h  leuvca;  the  clover  droopa 

I;     ;.      !■  1  (li-clines  its  blooms. 

li.ii  l.ii  III  ,„.    , .^.iiishiue  toner  the  hills, 

AViih  all  their  (;rowth  of  w(H>ds,  silent  and  stem. 

As  if  tlio  scorciiiuf;  heat  and  dazzling  light 

'.'.       ■  hut  an  element  they  loved.     Bright  clooda, 

M    '    I'ljess  pill&i-s  of  the  brazen  heaven, — 

'J  hi  II  Ikims  on  the  mountains — their  white  top* 

blniiiii;{  ai  the  far  ether — fire  the  air 

"NVitli  a  rvflected  radiance,  and  make  turn 

Tlii>  ptzer'n  eye  away.     For  me,  I  Ho 

T...:..'  lidly  in  the  khude,  where  the  thick  turf, 

N  rgin  from  the  kisses  of  the  sun, 

li      ,'u'-  somr-  frn^luu"'"'*  :  and  I  woo  the  wind, 

'1  ,    a   -!ili   il-  lay-   It"  io:i   ni;,'.       Why  so  sloW, 

(ii  I.'.  ;•■  aiiil  v.. I  ,!  1.   ■■(..rit  of  the  air  f 

O  I  .111-,   111  1  !  !•  Mtii    ii|>on  the  fainting  earth 

CiM  hii  --   iik!  Iiti'.      Is  it  that  in  his  caves 

li.'  li    It     me  I     See  on  yonder  woody  ridge, 

'J  ill   I  .11.   is  l)cnding  his  proud  top;  and  now. 

Among  the  nearer  groves,  chesnut  and  oak 

Are  tossing  llieir  jjrepn  >>onghs  about.     Ho  corneal 


i>w  runs  in  wave*  I 
of  the  scene 

.tiiberedtounda, 

me, 
.-         ■■  .>...  .i.-„h«, 

iigt 


I>i!    wIkti 
Tho  d..,-|. 
Ijrt»akii  up  w.iii  ■ 
And  ulllvt/^>^-■4I  1 

bll-lklii^'  a  hliiiwi  j    -  ,. 

And  iM-ariii^;  on  tin  ii  I'l ii..: runce ; 

Music  <.f  l.itK.  .  ;;.l   M,"tli:.  ■  ..|-  V,  ..^..,,' 

And  vjuii.;  lio  voice 

Of  dintanl  ..rbs 

Are  •tirrinc  m  Inn  linvtii;  ii  limuMUid  flowen> 

By  the  road-side  ami  IxinliTi,  of  tlie  brook, 

Nod  gaily  to  each  other;  ^-loviy  leavni 

Arc  twinkling  in  the  sun,  us  if  the  dew 

Were  on  them  yet;  and  sdver  water*  break 

Into  ■nail  waves,  aod  sparkle  as  he  oomeKi— BaraxT. 


The  6nrt  creators  of  God,  in  the  works  of  the  ity*,  was 
the  light  of  sense;  the  last  waa  the  light  of  reason.— 
liaooK. 


A  axmixo  lift,  is  a  lingering  death,— Qi-aklbi. 


CURIOUS  CHESS  PROBLEMS. 
XI. 

The  following  beautiful  little  problem  is  by  M.  Paul 
Loquin,  of  Orleans.  Wo  have  already  invited  our 
readers  to  solve  a  few  problems  in  two  moves,  which 
have  been  greatly  admired  for  their  ingenuity.  The 
following  problem  will  bear  comparison  with  any  that 
have  been  previously  given.  We  would  advise  the  young 
student  to  endeavour  to  solve  it  mentally,  and  not  touch 
the  pieces  until  he  is  quite  sure  of  the  solution.  It  is 
by  cultivating  this  habit  that  chess  problems  conduce  to 
real  improvement  in  the  game. 

While  moving  Jlrtl,  u  to  check-male  in  two  moves. 


WHITE. 


How  well  it  were  if  wc  knew  nothinpf  of  evil,  except  that 
it  is  the  opposite  of  good,  and  its  adversary !  This,  perhaps, 
is  the  definition  of  innocence. 

Tbue  modesty  consista,  not  in  an  ignorance  of  our  own 
merits  but  in  a  due  appreciation  of  them.  Modesty  then 
is  but  another  name  fur  self-knowledge;  that  is,  for  absence 
of  ignorance  on  the  one  subject  which  one  ought  best  to 
understand,  as  well  from  its  near  concernment  to  us  as  from 
our  coutiuuial  opportunities  of  studying  it.  And  yet  it  is  a 
virtue.  ...... 

TuouoHT  is  the  wind,  knowledge  the  sail,  tad  mankind  the 
vessel.  ...... 

The  progress  of  knowledge  i;  slow,  like  the  march  of  the 
sun.  W^  cunnot  see  him  moving,  but  after  a  time  we  may 
perceive  tliat  he  has  moved  onward. 

Tub  mind  is  like  a  trunk  ;  if  well  packed,  it  holds  almost 
everything ;  if  ill  packed,  next  to  nothing. 

Tub  greatest  truths  are  the  simplest,  so  likewise  ore  the 
greatest  men. 


Woci-D  yon  touch  a  nettle  without  '■■ 
bold  of  it  stoutly.     Do  the  sanie  t 
hardK'  win.-'.nx-  thing  annoy  you,—  ' 


it;  take 
.  cs,  and 


Tin;  I  . 

tions  ..: 

mi; 

fnl 

and   .,,,.. 

masonry 

cn^"tlop«'d  in  a  lii  1 

aronnd  the  t<. 

Many  a  but,  I 


reaaon  t^i  .  ',\t- 

ints  are  v.  -h 

■      ""'    "  :'...K.         i  111-    l.t  .uUi- 

.,  wild  roses,  yews, 

iinong  the  broken 

and   often  have  I  seen   the  most  wretched   huts 

full   rolic  of  ivy,  worthy  to  luxuiiute 

;.  of  what  w!is  (incc  a  royal  castle. 

»   made  habitable  only  by  the  ivy 
.1.  :>      v^...<.  r_..;„..j 


that  embraces  aud  u^ibulds  it. — Koul's  Ireland, 
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OLD  ENGLISH  NAVIGATORS. 

Caftain  John  Davis. 

H. 

The  discovery  of  a  free  paiiage  to  the  wMtwird;  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  nativet,  who  lecnicd  diipoied 
to  afford  nti  nlmndant  supply  of  »ltins;  and  the  Rreat 
ability  shown  by  Davis  in  the  previous  voyaKC  induced 
the  niprchttnts  to  assist  him  in  fitting  out  a  second  ex- 
pedition. Accordingly,  on  the  7tli  of  May,  158G,  Davis 
sailed  again  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  for  the  north- 
west passage,  with  the  Mtnnaiil,  a  ship  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  tons,  two  barks,  the  Sunnhine  and  the  Moon- 
ihiitf,  and  a  pinnace  named  the  North  Star. 

In  the  middle  of  Juno  they  approached  the  southern 
extremity  of  Greenland,  but  it  was  "mightily  pestered 
with  ice  and  snow,"  so  that  they  could  not  land;  they, 
therefore,  bore  off,  and,  by  doubling  the  same,  recovered 
a  free  sea.  On  the  29lh  of  June  they  again  discovered 
land,  and  sending  the  pinnace  forward  as  scout,  they 
arrived  before  this  laud,  which  "is  very  high  and  moun- 
tainous, having  l>eforo  it  on  the  west  side,  a  mighty  com- 
pany of  isles,  full  of  faire  sounds  and  harboroughs. 

"The  shipb  Iwing  within  the  Duundit,  wee  seat  our  boatea 
to  ecurch  lor  sliole  water,  where  wee  might  Hiiker,  which 
in  this  place  is  very  hard  to  findo :  and  as  the  boat  went 
sounding  and  searching,  the  people  of  the  country-  having 
espied  them,  came  in  their  cjukx-s  towards  them,  with  many 
shouts  and  cries;  but  after  they  had  espied  in  the  boat. 
Borne  of  our  company  that  were  the  yeere  U^fore  hero  with 
us,  they  presently  rowed  to  the  boat*-,  and  t<ii>ke  boUle  on 
tlic  oare,  an<l  hung  about  the  boate  with  Huch  comfortable 
joy,  as  would  re<|uire  a  long  disi-ourse  to  be  uttered;  they 
came  with  the  boatcs  to  our  ships,  making  signs  that  they 
kncwe  all  those  that  the  yeert>  before  bad  licne  with  them. 
And  I  perceived  their  joy  and  small  fearc  of  us,  myselle 
with  the  merchants  ami  others  of  the  company  wont 
ashoarc,  bearing  with  me  twenty  knives:  I  had  no  sooner 
landed,  but  they  Icpt  out  of  their  canoas  and  oinie  running 
to  mee  and  the  rest,  an<l  embi-aced  us  with  many  signcs  of 
hcurtio  welcome:  at  this  present  there  were  eighteen  of 
them,  and  to  cache  of  them  1  gave  a  knife:  they  ofteiisd 
skins  to  me  for  reward,  but  I  made  signes  that  they  were 
not  Bolde,  but  given  them  of  courtcsic :  and  so  dismissed 
them  for  that  time,  with  signcs  that  they  should  relume 
againe  after  certainc  houres." 

They  remained  some  days  at  this  place,  tilting  out 
the  pinnace  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  on  the  voy- 
age, when  the  natives  flocked  around  them,  eager  to 
barter  "scale  skinncs,  stagg  skinnes,  white  hares,  sealc- 
lish,  samon  peale,  smal  cod,  dry  caplin,  with  other  fish, 
and  birds  such  as  the  countrcy  did  yecld." 

A  party  was  sent  to  examine  the  dwellings  of  the 
people,  with  strict  injunctions  to  offer  no  injury  to  them, 
riioy  found  that  the  natives  lived  in  tents,  constructed 
of  a  frame  of  timber,  jind  covered  with  seal  skins:  they 
contained  a  store  of  dried  fish,  chiefly  caplin,  which  is 
de3cribed  as  a  fish  not  larger  than  a  pilchard;  they  also 
found  in  the  tents,  "bags  of  trane  oyle,  many  little 
images  cut  in  wood,  scale  skinnes  in  tan  tubs,  with  many 
.'ther  such  trifles,  whereof  they  diminished  nothing." 
riiey  also  discovered  ten  miles  within  the  snowy  moun- 
tains, much  flat  grassy  land,  similar  to  the  moors  of 
England,  a  large  river  and  au  inlet,  which  proved  to  bo 
a  deep  bay. 

While  remaining  here,  the  sailors  tried  their  skill 
with  the  natives  in  leaping  and  wrestling:  in  the  former 
the  sailors  excelled  ;  but  in  the  latter  the  victory  seems 
to  have  been  divided  equally.  The  people  are  de- 
scribed as  "  of  (rood  stature,  well  in  body  proportioned, 
with  small,  slender  hands  and  leet,  with  broad  visagos, 
and  small  eyes,  wide  mouthcs,  the  most  part  unl>carded, 
groat  lips,  and  close- toothed."  "They  cato  all  their  mcate 
niwe,  tlicy  live  most  upon  fish,  they  drinke  salte  water, 
and  eat  grass*!  and  ice  with  dcligbt ;  "they  are  never  out  of 
the  walir,  but  live  in  the  nature  of  fishes,  save  only  when 
dead  slccpc  overtakclh  them,  and  then  under  a  warme 
rocko,  laving  his  boatc  upon  the  land,  heo  lycth  downc  to 
sleepc.    'Their  wcapoua  are  all  darts,  but  som«  of  them 


have  Imwe  and  aROWM  and  ilinn.    Th«y  inalu  mU  to  Uk« 

their  fi«h  of  tlic  finno  of  the  whale." 

Their  i    was  found   to   be    thievish :   they 

could  sc.[.  St   the  temptation   to   steal,  when  a 

piece  of  iron  was  anywhere  to  be  tern  :  they  exercised 
their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  knives  whirh  had  l)e*n  given 
to  them,  by  cutting  away  th<-  '"#  boat  from  her 

stern;  " tliey  cut  our  cloth   »i y  to  aire,  though 

woo  did  carefully  looke  unto  it,  they  ttolu  our  oare*,  a 
calivcr,  a  boate  tpearu,  a  sword,  with  divers  other 
things."     Upon  this,  a  couple  of  shot*  were  fired  over 

their  heads,  "which  strn- ■■<■  did  tore  amaxe  them, 

«o  that  with  speed  they  ■  but  af^er  some  hours 

they  returned  with  peai  c  on. nogs  of  seal  skins  and 
salmon;  but  no  sooner  did  they  perceive  some  iron,  tha» 
they  committed  a  new  theft.  It  affords  a  plcaiiog 
trait  in  the  characU-r  of  Davis,  that,  on  hearing  of  the 
new  theft,  he  kughed,  gave  an  order  that  the  people 
should  not  bo  "  hardly  used,  but  that  the  company 
should  be  more  vigilant  to  keep*  their  '.'.  iig 

it  to  be  very  hard  in  so  short  a  time  to  w 

their  evils.' 

Davis  proceeded  in  the  pinnace  to  explore  somewhat 
the   interior  of  the  country,   and   sailing  up  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  large  river,  he  was  met  by  a  storm  of 
wind,  and  forced  to  land.     He  ascended  a  lofty  peak, 
hoping  thus  to  see  the  nature  of  the  country;  but  "the 
mountains  were  so  many  and  so  mightie,  that  his  pur- 
pose   prevailed   not."     He    describes   what    appears    to 
have  been  a  waterspout,  viz.  "  a  mightie  whirle-winde 
taking  up  the  water  in  very  great  quantitie,  furiously 
mounting  it  into    the  aire,   which  whirlewinde  was  not 
for  a   puffc    or  blast,    but   continual   for   the    space  of 
three  houres,  with  very  little  intermission."     The  next 
morning   ho    re-embarked,    and    penetrated    higher    up 
the  clianuel,  and  found,  to  his  surprise,  not  a  continent, 
but "  huge  waste  and  desert  isles,  with  mighty  sounds  and 
inlets  p.-issing  bctwecne  sea  and  sea."     On  returning  to 
the  ships,  Davis  found  that  the  sailors  and  the  natives 
had  disagreed  on  account  of  the  thefts  committed  by 
the  latter,  and  the  quarrel  became  so  urgent  that  the 
natives  had  assailed  the  ship's  crews  with  their  slings, 
and  as  they  reported  to  the  captain,  "  they  spare  us  not 
with  stones  of  halfe  a  pound  weight :  and  wil  you  stil 
endure   these    injuries :  it   is  a  shame  to  beare  them," 
But  Davis  still  gave  them  mild  and  tolerant  treatment, 
and  even  bestowed  a  number  of  gifts  upon  them  ;  but 
having  received  his  presents,  they  gave  him  a  shower  of 
stones  in  return  :  whereupon  Davis  gave  permission  for 
two  boats  to  chase   the  offenders ;  but  they   rowed   so 
swiftly  that  the  sailors  returned  with  "  small  content." 
Two  days   after,  five  natives   appeared  and  offered  to 
make  a  fresh  truce ;  but  the  master  reported  to  Davis 
that  one  of  them  was  the  chief  ringleader,  "  a  master  of 
mischief:"  whereupon  he  was  captured,  and  a  fair  wind 
suddenly   springing  up,   they   set  sail  and  carried  him 
awav ;  determined  to  retain  him  until  a  stolen  anchor 
should  be  returned.     The  native,  however,  soon  became 
reconciled   to  his  lot,   and   was  a  pleasant  companion. 
"  I  gave  him,"  says  Davis,  "  a  new  sute  of  frize  after 
the  English  fashion,  because  I  saw  he  could  not  endure 
the  colde,  of  which  he  was  very  joyfull,  he  trimmed  up 
his  darts,  and  all  his  fishing  tooles,  and  would  make 
okam,  and  set  his  hande  to  a  rope's  end  upon  occasion." 
Davis  s.iilcd  across  the  bay,  and,  on  the  17lh,  they 
descried  some  "very  high   cliffe  land,  with  baycs  and 
capes,"  but  on  approaching  it,  it  was  discovered  to  be  an 
enormous  mass  of  ice.     It  was,  in  fact,   t'  •'   i>."ot  nsc 
barrier  which  often  occupies  the  middle  o;  i-ay 

during  a  great  part  of  the  season.     They    .•  the 

side  of  this  mighty  obstacle  until  the  30th,  when  they 
found  it  to  be  a  bar  to  all  further  progress.  Their  ropes 
and  sails  were  completely  frozen,  and  the  air  loaded  with 
fog;  all  this  was  the  more  remarkable  to  our  navigatort, 
considering  that,  iu  the  preceding  year,  this  sw  was  opem 
and  navigable. 
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the  contcntation  of  every  ClirUtUii  ininde. 

Then,  considorinff  tlmt  the  Mermnid  was  not  so 
convenient  and  nimble  as  a  smaller  bark,  especially  in 
Buch  des|)erate  hazards,  and  that  the  merchants  (mid  no 
1ms  than  a  hundred  pounds  per  month  for  the  hire  of 
that  ship,  he  determined  to  furnish  the  Moon/ifrht 
with  sufficient  stores  and  men  to  proceed  "  in  this  action 
as  God  should  direct." 

Proce<ding  on  his  voyape  with  a  favourable  wind, 
Davis  turned  the  ice,  and,  on  the  1st  of  Aug-ust,  in  lat. 
66"  33',  he  discovered  land  free  from  snow  and  ice. 
This  land  was  found  to  consist  of  numerous  islands,  with 
the  sea  on  all  sides.  They  found  the  weather  very 
warm,  and  the  mosquitoes  "  did  stin^  prievou«lv.'' 
They  also  had  a  friendly  intercourse  with  some  natives, 
accepting  a  seal  as  a  present,  and  bartering  skins.  They 
continued  during  many  days  to  beat  about,  sometimes 
having  great  hopes  of  a  "thorough  passage;"  at  other 
times  becalmed;  and  at  other  times  borne  aw.iy  by  a 
prcat  current  striking  to  the  west.  They  continued 
during  some  days  to  sail  among  numerous  islands,  and 
a  mainland,  which  they  coasted  until  the  28th,  and  found 
it  still  to  bear  towards  the  south.  Here  they  found 
I.irirc  quantities  of  sea  birds,  and  abundance  of  cod  fish. 
Till  y  also  arrived  at  a  very  fair  harbour,  and  sailed  ten 
1(  ML-iies  into  it.  The  land  (which  is  Labrador)  is  de- 
•^irhcd  .IS  having  fair  woods,  consisting  of  fir,  "pine- 
al.; !.•,"  alder,  yew,  and  birch,  and  abounding  in  g.nme. 

They  coasted  the  shore  during  a  few  days,  and  on 

the  4th  of  September  anchored    in  a  very  good    road 

iiierous  islands,  the  country  flat  and  woody. 

les  to  the  north  of  this  place  they  had  great 

'  "I  miding  the  passage,  because  of  "  a  mightie  great 

iHsing  betweene  two  lands  west."    Here  they  found 

01  '•  foule  and  fish  a  mightie  store."     Davis  sent  five  of 

his  men  on   shore  to  procure  a  supply,   when  they  were 

suddenly  get  upon  by  some  savages  who  were  lurking  in 

the  woods,  and  before  Davis  could  fire  a  gun  for  their 

relief,  two  of  the  men  wert  shot  dead  with  arrows,  two 

more  were  grievously  wounded,  and  tlie  fifth  escaped  by 

swimming.     Their  troubles  were  further  increased  by 

a  vinlrnf  «tnriii,  an  account  of  which  we  will  give  in  the 

of  the  narrator: — "  This  present  even- 

'  ■'«!  further  to  increase  our  gorrowes  with  a 

''  1 'US  sfonne,  the  windc  lieing  north-north- 

'  unto  the  tenth  of  this  moneth  very  cx- 

1  "ur  iihip,  and  purposed  to  cut  dnwne 

of  our  shei't-nnkcr  brake,  so  tlmt  we 
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Lturo   Davif  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 


Sanderson,  the  chief  adventurer,  dated  from  Exeter  the 
14th  of  October,  lo8C,  in  which  ho  savs,  "1  have  now 
exptrienie  of  much  of  the  north-west  part  of  the  world, 
and  have  brouglit  the  passage  to  that  likolyiiood,  as  that 
I  am  assured  it  must  bee  in  one  of  foureplaces,  or  els 
not  at  all.  And  further,  I  can  assure  you,  upon  the 
IH'rill  of  my  life,  that  this  voyage  may  be  performed 
witliout  further  charge,  nay,  with  certaine  profitc  to  the 
adventurers,  if  I  may  have  but  your  favouru  in  the 
action." 

The  merchants  who  had  hitherto  favoured  the  expedi- 
tion for  the  most  part  refused  to  contribute  to  a  third 
trial ;  but  at  the  instigation  chiefly  of  tlie  Lord  Treasurer 
Uurleigh,  and  S<'cretary  Walsingham,  Davis  was  enabled 
to  proceed  on  a  third  voyage  in  the  following  year,  1587. 
Having  in  his  last  voyage  discovered  large  quantities 
of  cod-fish,  two  vessels  were  sent  out  with  him  for  the 
purposes  of  fishing,  one  pinnace  only  being  devoted  to 
the  voyajje  of  discovery.     They  sailed  on  the  19lh  ^lay, 
and  on  the  I4th  June  they  discovered  at  some  distance 
a  rocky  land  covered  with  snow.     On  the  21st  of  June 
the  two  barks  left  him,  with  the  promise  not  to  depart 
till   August,  when   he   would  return  to  them.     In   the 
mean  time  Davis  pursued  his  voyage,  coasting  towards 
the  north  ;  and  on  the  '28th  he  reached  a  point  which  he 
named    Hope   Sanderson,   in   upwards   of  72°,   the  sea 
being  still  open  to  the  west  and  north.    The  wind  having 
cliaiigid,  he  sailed  forty   leagues   to  the  west  without 
seeing  land.     On  the  2nd  July,  he  encountered  a  large 
bank  of  ice,  which  involved  him  in  considerable  diffi- 
culty ;  but  having  happily  escaped,  he  came   at    length 
within  sight  of  Mount  Ualeigh,  and  afterwards  anchuied 
among  a  group  of  islands,  which   he  named  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland's   Isles.     On  quitting  this  place  he  sailed 
back  south-east,  in  order  to  pet  into  open  water  again, 
and  succeeded  in  doing  so  in  02*  lat.     On  the  30lh  he 
passed  a  great  bank  or  inlet,  to  which  he  gave  tlie  name 
of  Lumley's  Inlet ;  and  the  next  day  he  passed  a  head- 
land, which  he  called  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  Foreland. 
On   the   1st   August  he  fell  in  with  the  southernmost 
cape,  named  by  him  Chudley's  Cape ;  and  on  the  1 2th 
passed  an  island,  which  he  called  Darcy's  Island.     When 
he  arrived  in  52°  lat.,  he  found  that  the  two  ships  had 
departed  without  him :  he  was  in  much  distress,  having 
but  little  wood  and  fresh   water  remaining.     However, 
taking  courage,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  home,  and 
arrived  at  Dartmouth  on  the  15th  September.     On  the 
next  day  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Sanderson  as  follows: — "I 
have  made  my  safe  returne  in  health,  with  all  my  com- 
pany, and  have  sailed  threescore  leagues  further  than 
my  determination  at  my  departure.    I  have  been  in  73°, 
finding  the  sea  all  open,  and  forty  Icipues  between  land 
and  land.     The  passage  is  most  probable,  the  execution 
easie,  as  at  my  coming  you  shall  fully  k^ow."     But  the 
Spanish  invasion  happening  the  year  following,  and  Mr 
Secretary  NValsingham  dying  two  years  after,  the  design 
was   set  aside,  and  not  again  attempted  by  Davis.     A 
few  years  after  his  return,  Davis  published  an  interest- 
ing and  vivid  summary  of  his  three  voyages.     Mr.  San- 
derson employed  Molyneux,  the  best  artist  of  the  time, 
to  construct  a  globe,  which  comprised  all  Davis's  disco- 
veries.    This  globe  is  still  in  existence  in  the  library  of 
the  Middle  'I'emple. 

But  this  zealous  navigator  did  not  remain  idle.  In 
August,  1591,  lie  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Venire, 
reir-admiral  to  Mr.  Thotnas  Cavendish,  in  his  second 
unfortunate  expedition  to  the  South  Seas.  After  many 
disasters,  Davis  arrived  in  Ireland  in  June,  1593. 
After  this,  he  |>crfornied  no  less  than  five  voyages  to 
the  East  Indies,  as  pilot :  one  of  these  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Dutch.  '4"hc  last  voyage  of  Davis  was 
in  company  with  Sir  Edward  Miciielbourne,  during 
which  Davis  lost  his  life  in  a  des{H'rate  conflict  with 
some  Japanese  pirates,  who  craftily  obtained  possession 
of  the  ship. 
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A  r  the  roin)ncnc<>ment  of  June  it  in  ciistoroary  to  now 
tlio  seed  for  open-ground  crops  of  cucumber:  the  pone- 
ral  culture  of  thiii  pinnt  mny  therefore  here  be  noticed, 
with  its  history  and  qunlities. 

The  common,  or  (fardon  cucuml)pr  (Cue»mit  talitus), 
beloufrs  to  a  tribe  of  plants  invaluable  to  natives  of  hot 
climates.  This  is  the  Gourd  Tribe  (Cucurbilncere), 
contaitiini^  the  melon,  the  cucumber,  tlie  vegetable  mar- 
row, and  variou!)  other  courd.i,  among  which  is  the 
colocynth  gourd,  from  which  i«  prepared  the  colocynlh 
now  so  much  used  in  medicine.  'I'hc  plants  of  this 
order,  though  affording  wholesome  food  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  other  hot 
climates,  are  not  to  be  eaten  with  impunity  in  these 
colder  regions ;  yet,  considered  as  luxuries  of  the  table, 
and  welcome  addititms  to  other  viands,  they  are  much 
prized,  and  carefully  cultivated  in  England. 

I'ew  of  our  culinary  vegetables  possess  less  nutritious 
qualities  than  the  cucimiber,  but  the  coolness  of  its 
nature,  and  its  refreshing  bitter  taste,  make  it  agreeable 
as  a  salad.  When  thus  used,  and  accompanied  bv  the 
usual  condiments,  it  stimulates  the  appetite,  and  imparts 
.T  relish  to  food.  Yet  it  is  in  itself  unwholesome,  or 
even  dangerous  to  persons  of  delicate  constitutions;  and 
none  but  the  robust  and  hardy  may  venture  to  partake 
of  it  without  some  caution.  It  may  be  rendered  harm- 
less by  being  stewed  in  gravv,  and  thus  cooked  it  is 
esteemed  by  many  persons  a  dainty  dish. 

A  fresh  loam,  rather  inclining  to  lightness  than  tena- 
city, is  recommended  for  the  cucumber :  the  top  soil  of 
a  pasture  often  affords  the  kind  of  loam  best  suited  to 
this  crop.  'I'he  cucumber  generally  succeeds  well,  either 
under  the  hand  glass  or  in  the  open  ground.  A  warm, 
well-sheltered,  south-west  border  is  particularlv  favour- 
able to  its  growth,  and  the  directions  for  its  ciilture  are 
as  follows: — The  border  being  dug  regularly  over,  and 
saucer-like  hollows,  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
one  or  two  deep,  formed  five  feet  apart,  the  seed  may  be 
sown  six  or  eiglit  in  each.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  water  the  beds  moderate'y  two  or  three 
days  after  sowing.  In  four  or  five  d-iys  the  plants  will 
robably  make  their  appearance  ;  and'  imtil  they  have 
ittained  their  rough  leaves,  it  will  be  necessary  to'  guard 
'em  from  birds,  which  often  devour  the  seed-feaves,  and 
us  destroy  the  crop.  It  is  said  to  improve  the  growth 
nd  flavour  of  cucumbers  if  the  plants  are  trained  over 
a  hedge  or  bush  instead  of  being  allowed  to  trail  on  the 
ground. 

The  above  mode  of  culture  is  only  avaihible  in  favour- 
able seasons ;  but  it  is  worth  trying,  as  being  an  easy 
and   inexpensive  method   of  obtaining   this  luxury,  anil 

ime  which  might  often  be  practised  in  cottagers'  gar- 
tens,  where  hand-glasses  and  frames  are  not  procurable. 
!n  many  of  the  market  gardens  round  London,  where 
icres  of  early  cabbages  are  planted,  and  are  partially 
leared  by  the  middle  of  May.  patches  of  ground  are 
lug  up  and  hollowed  out.  and  in  each  of  these  ten  or  a 
Icxen  cucumber-seeds  are  sown.  When  up,  and  on  the 
Ippcarance  of  the  rough  leaves,  they  are  thinned  out  to 
bur  or  five  in  a  patch,  the  hollows  filled  up,  and  the 
slants  left  to  take  their  natural  course.  Sometimes  a 
arge  crop  of  fruit  is  thus  obtained,  and  a  sum  of  money 
realized  by  the  owners,  at  little  trouble  to  themselves. 

The  sowing  of  cucimibcr-seeds  in  hot-beds,  an<i  the 
different  methods  of  forcing  this  plant,  belong  to  another 
season,  and  cannot  be  entered  on  here.  The  chief 
varieties  of  cucumber  are :    the  liarly   Short  Prickly 


da) 
^^ln( 


which  grown  to  shout  four  tnrhni  lonf.  md  i^  one  of  th« 
hardiest  aii'i  ,.cn 

ground  ;   it    .  ich 

of  which  is  u»ed  in  r  /.     The 

Early  Long  Prickly  i«  ring  va- 

riety, but  slower  in  commg  to  perlectioii.  it  is  about 
seven  inches  in  length,  and  is  generally  employe<l  for 
the  main  crops.  There  is  another  and  a  longer  sub- 
variety,  which  grows  to  the  length  of  ten  inches,  and 
which  is  also  hardy  and  a  good  bearer.  The  Early 
Green  Cluster  is  a  very  early  bearer:  it  it  named  from 
the  fruit  growing  in  clusters.  It  is  a  compart  plant 
fitted  for  the  hand-frame.  The  While  Dutch  Prickly  is 
about  six  inches  long,  comes  quickly  into  bearing,  and 
has  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  different  from  the  others. 
The  remaining  varieties  are  slow  in  coming  to  perfec- 
tion, and  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  large  size.  The 
Nepal  cucumber,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  eight  inches 
in  diameter  and  seventeen  in  len)ith ;  while  another 
kind,  called  the  Snake,  is  very  small  in  diameter,  but  has 
been  made  to  attain  the  length  of  several  feet. 

Much  care  has  of  late  years  been  bestowed  on  the 
culture  of  several  species  of  gourd  ;  the  vegetable  mar- 
row, especially,  is  now  so  common  that  it  affords  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  vegetables.  In  Cowper's 
time  the  proper  culture  of  gourds  and  cucumbers  wa« 
but  newly  attained,  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  no  unworthy 
occupation  of  the  self-sequestered  man. 

To  raise  the  prickly  and  green-coated  gourd, 
So  grateful  tu  the  pnl^ite,  aiul  wheu  rare 
Ho  covetisl,  eliio  lioso  and  disesteem'd — 
Foo<l  for  the  vulgar  merely— is  an  art 
Tlint  t(jiling  ages  have  but  just  matured. 
And  nt  this  niumeiit  unessayed  iu  song. 
The  seed  of  vegetable  marrows  or  other  gourds  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  ground  iu  a  warm  situation,  in  the 
first  we<'k  of  .June,  if  the   weather  be  favourable;  but 
the  gardener  gtnerally  has   young   plants  which  have 
been  raised  in   hot-beds,  and  which  are  now  fit  to  be 
transplanted  to  a   southern   border,  where  a  paling  or 
hedge  will  allow  of  their  being  trained  over  it.     They 
are  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  cucumber, 
except  that  they  do  not  require  so  much  care.     Abun- 
dance of  water  must   be  given,  and  when  the  runners 
have  extended  three  f«t,  if  they  arc  pegged  down,  and 
some  earth  drawn  over  them  at  a  joint,  fresh  roots  will 
be  formed,  and  the  whole  plant  will  remain  longer  in 
bearing.     The  gardener's  preparatory  steps   in  the  cul- 
ture of  this  description   of  plants  are  thus  noticed  by 
Cowper. 

The  seed,  selected  wisely,  pliiinp,  and  smooth. 
And  ghxssy,  he  coniniita  to  [wts  of  size 
Diminutive,  well  tilled  wild  well-prepared 
And  fruitful  soil,  that  has  been  treasured  long. 
And  drank  no  moisture  from  the  dripping  clouds. 
These  on  the  warm  and  genial  earth,  lliut  liidas 
The  sniokiii);  manure,  niid  o'erspreuds  it  oU, 
lie  places  lightly,  and,  as  time  subdues 
I'lie  rage  of  feriiieiitiitioii,  plunges  <leep 
In  the  soft  medium,  till  they  stand  immersed. 
Then  rise  the  tender  genus,  ui>>tarting  quick. 
And  spreading  wide  their  sponpy  lobes,  at  first 
Pale,  w.in,  and  livid;  but  o-ssumiiig  soon. 
If  faiin'd  by  balmy  and  nutritious  air, 
Strain'd  through  the  friendly  mats,  a  vivid  green. 
Cautious  he  piiielies  from  llie  si-cond  stalk 
A  pimple,  that  (xirtends  a  future  sprout. 
And  interdicts  its  grow  tli.    Then  straight  succeed 
The  branches,  sturdy  to  his  utmost  wish ; 
Prolific  all,  and  harbingers  of  more. 
The  crowded  roots  demand  enlargement  now. 
And  transplantation  in  an  inn-!.'  cnir,'. 
Indulged  iu  what  they  «  I'j 

Large  foliaife,  oersliado"  <•*, 

Blown  on  the  suininit  of  thv  u(<|iuivnl  tiuit. 
The  main  sowings  for  a  supply  of  endive  may  be  made 
towards    the   close   of  .June.      rhese   will   afford  a   suc- 
cession of  tills  useful  salad  to  come  in  after  the  plants  for 
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which  the  iOTnnff*  wotT  ■  i  endive 

iCiehorimn  enr^ir^^  i«  \  consi- 

ered  to  be  a  re  it  in 

«bund»nlly  ci  xgwild. 

Thi»  plant  was  intr<Miuc«il  into  Lnglancl  iii  the  roiffn  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  in  1548;  but  has  iiover  been  much 
in  Tise  except  as  a  wintrr  and  spring;  salad.  In  France 
it  stands  in  much  higher  favour  than  among  ourselves; 
being  extensively  used,  either  boiled  in  rag^oufs,  or  fried 
with  roast  meat,  or  as  a  pickle,  as  well  as  Iteing  applied 
to  the  ordinary  use  as  a  salad.  This  well-known  plant 
produces,  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  a  great  quantity 
of  large  smooth  leaves,  divided  into  lobes,  and  toothed 
at  the  edges.  The  flowering  stem  is  about  two  feet 
high,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour, 
expand  their  blossoms  in  July  or  August.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant,  in  their  natural  state,  dre  extremely  harsh 
and  bitter,  but  when  deprived  of  air  and  light,  and  thus 
blanched  like  the  heart  of  a  lettuce,  they  part  with  their 
extreme  bitterness,  and  only  retain  that  quality  in  a 
moderate  degree.  If  the  blanching  be  properly  per- 
formed, endive  becomes  very  crisp,  tender,  and  agree- 
able. Of  this  plant  there  are  three  varieties;  but  the 
green  curled  is  the  only  one  cultivated  for  the  main 
crops.  The  method  of  preparing  the  ground,  and  of 
sowing,  does  not  differ  from  that  employed  for  other 
kinds  of  salad.  Slight  waterings  must  be  given  in  dry 
weather,  and  the  plants,  when  of  a  month  old,  in  the 
■ced-bed,  may  be  transplanted  to  a  rich,  well-prepared 
border.  The  larger  seedlings  are  taken  first,  and  the 
smaller  ones,  freed  from  weeds,  are  left  in  the  seed-bed, 
and  with  gentle  waterings,  the  latter  will  so  much  im- 
prove as  to  afford  a  second  successional  crop,  'i'here 
may  still  be  a  few  of  the  smaller  plants  left  in  their 
native  bed,  and  if  the  soil  bo  at  all  favourable,  they  will 
tden  attain  a  finer  growth  than  those  which  have  been 
transplanted.  In  removing  these  plants,  if  they  are 
placed  in  more  than  one  row,  the  triangular  mode  of 
arranging  them  should  be  adopted,  as  they  then  get  more 
air,  and  are  not  so  likely  to  decay  while  blanching. 
Warm  weather  is  the  most  favourable  for  this  process  of 
blanching;  but  under  proper  precautions  it  is  performed 
at  any  season.  The  usual  plans  are  to  tie  tiic  leaves 
together  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  lettuce ;  to  place 
tiles  or  pieces  of  board  upon  the  plants ;  or  to  cover 
them  with  garden-pots.  Litber  of  these  methods  will 
succeed  in  dry  seasons,  but  not  in  wet  ones.  The  fol- 
lowing has  been  recommended  as  succeeding  in  all  sea- 
sons. Fold  the  leaves  of  the  plant  round  the  heart  as 
much  as  possible  in  their  natural  position ;  tie  them  very 
closely  together  with  a  shred  of  bass  mat,  and  then  cover 
up  the  plant  entirely  with  coal-ashes  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  the  surface  being  rendered  firm  and  smooth  with  a 
trowel.  Sand  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  is  a 
more  agreeable  covering;  but  where  this  is  not  plenti- 
ful, coal-ashes  will  be  found  very  effectual,  and  in  respect 
of  absorbing  heat,  and  thus  hastening  the  intended  pro- 
cess, they  are  superior  to  sand.  In  a  week  after  the 
first  tying,  a  ligature  must  be  passed  round  the  niiiiille 
of  each  plant  to  prevent  the  heart-leaves  from  bursting 
out.  The  process  of  blanching  will  be  completed  in 
about  three  weeks;  so  that  a  sufficient  supply  for  use 
must  be  tied  up  in  succession. 

Thrre  U  a  hardy  perennial  plant,  called  Succory,  or 
wi!  L'rowing  rather  commonly  about  the  edges 

of  '  This  appears  to  l>e  Uie  Cichorium  men- 

tkwed  by  Tbeophrastus,  and  in  use  among  the  ancients. 
For  the  garden  endive  there  are  liiiT.  r.  i.i  names  in  dif- 
ferent countries;  but  in   all  the  <   of  modern 

Europe  the  name  given  to  the  w i,...-.c'  is  merely  a 

corruption  of  the  original  Greek  word.  This  plant  is 
not  generally  applied  to  any  econnf'- -'  •  •■'pose  m  Eng- 
land ;  but  on  the  continent  it  i-  :  as  an  edible 
vegetable.  In  France,  and  lomeliuit:!  m  uur  own  coun- 
try, succory  has  been  cultivated  a>  food  for  cattle.     In 


many  parts  of  Germany  and  Holland,  the  fleshy  root 
of  this  plant  is  dried  and  ground  as  a  substitute  for 
coffee,  or  to  mix  with  it.  It  has  been  said  that  the  plan' 
might  be  cultivated  amongst  us  for  this  purpose  witli 
great  national  advantage,  and  that  the  bever.ige  obtained 
from  it  is  superior  to  coffee  itself;  but  aficr  due  trial, 
very  few  persons,  probably,  would  be  inclined  to  assent 
to  this  opinion. 

The  gardener's  task  of  sowing  successional  crops  to 
replace  those  which  are  now  being  cleared  for  use  still 
goes  on,  and  there  is  not  much  vnrietv  in  this  respect  in 
the  procet'dings  of  the  present  month.  The  late  crops 
of  )>eas  are  provided  ibr  by  sowing  Prussian  blue. 
Knight's  marrowfats,  early  frame,  and  Charlton.  The 
latest  crop  of  broad  beans  is  sown,  and  is  of  the  white- 
blossomed  sort.  Among  kidney-l)eans,  the  dwarf  and 
the  runners  are  sown  the  first  week  in  June;  and  again 
in  the  course  of  the  month  once  or  twice.  White, 
yellow,  Dutch,  and  Swedish  turnips  are  sown  for  tho 
autumnal  and  winter  crops;  carrots  in  the  second  or 
third  week,  and  onions  for  drawing  young.  Winter 
crops  of  potatoes,  of  the  kidnev  and  other  late  sorts,  are 
planted ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  cabbage, 
broccoli,  borecole,  and  savoy  plants,  are  removed  chiefly 
into  nursery -beds ;  but  some  to  remain  for  early  supply. 
Celerv  plants  are  now  placed  otit  in  manured  trenches, 
and  kept  well  w.itercd.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  crops 
of  peas,  to  provide  them  with  sticking,  to  dig  between 
the  rows,  and  earth  up  the  stems.  By  carefulness  in  these 
respects,  the  productiveness  of  peas  is  secured  for  a 
longer  period  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

While  the  various  productions  of  the  garden  grow, 
spread,  and  increase  as  they  do  in  this  genial  month,  an 
active  hand  is  required  to  clear  away  all  incumbrances 
of  the  soil,  and  to  secure  every  vacant  spot  of  ground 
as  it  is  cleared,  bringing  it  into  immediate  cultivation; 
all  kinds  of  weeds  and  extraneous  vegetation  should  be 
removed  to  a  pit,  or  compost  heap,  where  they  may  be 
undergoing  those  processes  which  will  convert  them 
into  valuable  soil.  A  shady  spot  of  the  garden,  which 
would  be  of  little  avail  for  other  purposes,  may  be  con- 
veniently used  for  striking  cuttings  and  slips  of  herbs. 
Slips  of  southernwood,  lavender,  hyssop,  sage,  and  other 
aromatic  nerbs,  may  be  taken  in  June,  and  if  shaded 
and  watered,  are  almost  sure  to  succeed.  This  is  also 
the  time  for  gathering  culinary  herbs,  such  as  mint, 
balm,  and  sage,  which  are  used  m  a  dry  state  during  tho 
winter.  These  are  cut  in  drv  weather,  and  suspended 
in  the  open  air  under  the  shelter  of  a  shed,  until  they 
are  suflSciently  dry  to  be  stored.  The  full  aroma  of 
herbs  is  possessed  by  them  just  previously  to  blos- 
soming, therefore  they  should  always  be  gathered  before 
they  come  into  full  bloom.  With  respect  to  mint,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  as  green  mint  is  a  very  desirable 
herb  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  it  is  worth  while,  where 
the  means  are  at  hand,  to  take  up  some  roots  in  open 
weather,  after  the  plant  has  ceased  sending  up  shoots, 
and  plant  them  in  a  moderate  hot-bed.  or  in  pots  or 
boxes.  In  this  way,  if  well  protected,  this  herb  may  be 
obtained,  in  the  green  stale,  at  any  season.  In  about  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  planting,  if 
saved  from  the  attacks  of  frost,  ybung  shoots  .and  buds 
will  begin  to  be  produced  of  a  proper  site  for  use. 

MAY-MORMNO. 
Now  the  brifrht  moniiiiR-slar— day's  harbingor— 
Come*  dancing:  from  the  Ivixt,  niid  li-a>lN  with  her 
The  fiowpi^  .Mny,  tlint  from  luT  pri'cii  ln|i  llirows 
Tlic  \    '  lul  till- I'lili- I'linirosc. 

Jlnil  ,  — tliiin  (li.^l  iusj.iru 

>*  ^-  .  ^'uy  tifsirt' : 

^  f  lliy  dressing; 

1: ...  V  l,l..Kiring. 

'J  liij  IT  early  aong, 

And  ^-  ~h  thee  long.— MiLTOX. 


Joux  W.  rt«K«i,  I'osuiuKS,  WgiT  Stsard,  Lomdoii. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OP 
THE  LIVERY  COMPANIES  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 


IIU:    AMIE.M    M|;K(  UAM    TAILOIIS      UAH.. 


II. 

Section  5. 

tATB  or  THE  LiVKRT  COMPANIES  AFTISR  THK  RePORIIATION. 

DRNINO  to  Mr.  Herhfrt's  interestinpf  account  of  the 
i  Livery  Coiiinanies  of  London,  we  glean  the  following 
piirticnlnrs  of  their  position,  sul>se<nient  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  RoMiiin  catiiolic  times,  it  hatl  hocn  customary,  in 
milking  gifts,  and  devising  estates  to  these  societies,  to 
oh.irge  such  gifts  with  annual  payments,  for  supporting 
'  l-.Mntries  for  the  souls  of  their  respective  donors,  and  so 
Miiversal  wn»  this  custom,  that  scarcely  any  property  was 
iett,  without  being  n'stricted  in  this  way.  But  when  the 
efficacy  of  these  religious  estiililishmonts  began  to  be  dis- 
believed, and  when,  at  the  Reformation,  an  act  w.is  passed 
for  the  dissolvition  of  colleges,  chantries,  and  free  chapels, 
the  City  companies  saw  a  large  portion  of  their  trust 
estates  in  d:inger  of  clianging  hands  with  the  change  of 
religion.  The  colleges,  chantries,  \c.,  were  in  fact  be- 
stowed upon  the  king  and  his  successors;  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  wholly  taken  possession  of  by  the 
crown,  until  the  next  reign,  when  a  new  act  vested  all  such 
as  had  not  been  Wfore  seized  on,  (and  which  included  "all 
payments  by  corporations,  misteryes,  or  cmftes,  for  priests' 
obits  .md  lamps.")  in  the  king  ;  to  whom  they  were  to  be 
paid  liy  llie  companies. 

"This,"  says  Stry})e,  "was  a  great  blow  to  the  coqiora- 
tions  of  London ;  nor  was  tliero  any  other  way  for  them 
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but  to  purchase  and  buy  ofF  those  rent-cbar^[ea,  and  gtt  as 
good  pennyworths  as  they  could  of  the  king;  and  this 
they  did  in  the  third  of  Kaward  the  Sixth,  by  selling  other 
of  their  lands,  to  enable  them  to  make  tliete  purchMes. 
This  cost  the  com|uinics  18,700/.,  which  poasessiona,  whsn 
they  had  thus  cleared  again,  they  employed  to  good  uses,  •»• 
cording  to  the  first  intent  of  them,  al>ating  the  supentition." 
Tho  change  was  indeed  one  that  must  have  proved 
highly  beneficial  to  the  }>oor  of  the  respective  compiinies, 
for  with  a  part  of  the  sum  previously  used  for  maintaining 
a  priest  to  say  masses  for  the  souls  of  deceased  persons,  the 
twelve  companies  each  paid  annually  a  supi  varying  from 
forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  in  pensions  to  "poore 
decaied  brethren,  in  exhibitions  to  schollers,  towards  the 
maintenance  of  a  schole,  and  in  almes  to  poore  men  aad 
women." 

The  seizure  of  the  chantry  estates  was  f.ill.>\v(>.I  by  • 
measure  of  emancipation,  tending  to  promote  i  in- 

terests of  trade,  but  inflicting  another  blow  on  ti  ie«. 

It  ordained  that  all  manner  of  workmen  connecteU  in  the 
building  of  houses  and  other  edifices,  were  licenoeH  to  oxrr- 
cise  tlieir  occujwtions  in  cities  and  towns  corj'.  <sh 

',  they  were  «or   frr"  n(  such  coqwrations.     1  ■  '«t 

i  inconveir  '      '    '    from  the  excln-  ,e» 

i  of  corpo  ■*'  demanile»l  S"  n. 

I  This  pen.. .n  ..,  .,,.-...  I ..T,  wassul«ie<|u.,  ...    ,     .;i-d. 

I       Tho  custom  of  forced  loans  was  notice<l  as  having  l>een 
'<  begun  in  the  reign  of   Henry  the  Eighth.     This  custom 
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Tllli;  SATLKUAV   MAUAZINE, 


ill  l.lfl",  who  r<><niirfd  the 

.  Is  of  the  City  iomji«iiie!i, 

I  a:  twrlvc  piT  cent.,  secured  on 

:•>.      Ill   July  of  the  sniiic  yi-ar, 

Miers  wns  made  on  the  coin- 

j  ■..lit  on  tliis  occnsion)  W  tlie 

,  commands  the  wardens  "  to 

,]id  hiilde  men  to  lie  »ouhi}{eai-s, 
-men,  well  liorsod  and  Hniiyd ; 
liicin  H  be  harriiiebiizici-s  or  arcJiei-s ;  twenty  to 
i  .-;  luid  eighteen  to  be  bill-nicn,  all  well  Imrnyshcd 

mud  »r|K>iie<l,  mete  and  convenient,  nccurdynge  to  the 
a|>|ioyntiiu'nt  of  otir  sovereiane  loidc  and  ladye  the  kin^j'a 
and  queen'-  :  ns  well  for  the  suretie  and  safeguarje 

of  their  h  <  liainbre  and  cilio  uf  London,  as  the 

1       "  I   -mil   iiiililious  atteinjits  as  inav  hapiicii  to  be 

1  ist  them  liy  foreiifiie  eiieinie."      The  next  year, 

t... led   thousand   pounds   was  raised  in  the  city  to 

carry  on  the  Fn-nch  war,  and  all  the  eoniiwinies  were  forced 
to  contribute  largi'ly.  "From  this  period,"  savs  Mr.  Her- 
bert,'"the  extracting  of  money  from  the  trailing  corjuiia- 
tions  liecamc  a  rei^lar  source  of  supiily  to  govcnimeiit ; 
•nd  was  prosecuted  during  Kli7j\betli's  attd  the  succeedinj; 
reisn«,  with  a  greediness  and  injustice  that  waicely  left 
t'  '-ties   time    to   breathe.      ContHbutions   to"mils 

poor  to  work;  towards  erecliiis  the  Uoyal  Kx- 
I  •  iwards   cleansing   the   city  ditcll ;   and    towards 

I  ■  discovering  new  countries;  money  for  furnish- 

.  y  and  naval  armaments ;  for  men,  arms,  and 
11,  to  protect  the  city  ;  for  state  and  city  pa- 
;.  I  attendances;   for  provisions  of  cool  and  corn; 

compulsory  loans  for  government  and  for  the  prince;  slate 
lotteries,  monopolous  ]>atents,  'concealments,'  seditious  pub- 
lications and  practices,  sumptuary  regulations,  and  twenty 
other  sjwiigin;,'  expedients,  were  amongst  the  most  ])roini- 
nent  of  the  engines  hy  which  that '  .Mother  of  her  People,' 
Queen  Klizabeili,  and  afterwards  James  and  Cliarles,  con- 
trived to  screw  from  the  companies  their  wealth." 

Tlio  power  of  impr^'ssment  of  their  members  for  naval 
V'""""""  belonged  to  the  companii-s,  and,  in  1578,  the 
I  il  a   jirecept   to   provide    fifteen    men  for  "her 

I  .      -liippes."     An  entry  of  payment  was  accordingly 

made  "for  fifteen  blew  cotes'  made  for  the  said  men.  The 
InmmongiTs'  books  show  that  they  also  received  an  order 
of  the  same  date,  for  eight  men,  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  emiiark  on  board  the  vessels  appointed.  In 
1588,  the  threatened  danger  of  the  Spanish  Ainiada  called 
forth  the  enemies  of  the  companies,  so  that  the  call  on 
them  was  nobly  responded  to.  Government  demnndeJ 
ten  tlious-ind  men,  and  thiily-eight  ships,  of  the  city,  and 
these  were  supplie<l  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  (in  the 
defeat  of  the  Armaila,  the  government  resolved  on  in- 
criiLsin  ■  the  naval  force  of  the  kingdom,  and  here  again  the 
f.  «  of  the  City  companies  were  put  in  re(|uisition. 

'  .  'if  seven   thousand   |>ounds   were   rtiised  on    this 

occasion,  and  five  years  afterwards,  a  further  sum  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  wa*  demanded,  and  the  money  was 
paid  chirfly  hy  the  same  bodies. 

Niiinerous  examples  of  a  similar  kind  might  he  given ; 

1  vill  suffice  to  show  the  extensive  demands  which 

iiiatically  m.iile  on   these  wealthy  cor])oration8. 

I  vtre  required  to  keep  up  a  regular  and  sepa- 

rce  for  the  protection  of  the  city.     They 

1 .,.:.d    from   ni!'-"-    l'"-ir    several   companies, 

"three  thou^nd    of   the    :  lile  and  active   young 

men,"   part  of  wli.nn  w, ,  •    |   musketeers,  and  the 

!«*  pikemen.      !  regularly  drilled,  till  they 

were  nrrfiuntei!  ttify  were  reviewed  by  the 

Tl'  .  .May-games,  masques, 

1   of  the  diiy,  and  the  City 
r  a  very  costly  part  in  the 

tli""...  Ill     III  ■•■!.'  I  ,lj 

men  in  nnnour  ■  ,. 

wieh,  r.t.,1  ,,,  ■  , 
"tw. 
»nd  t. 

niajeste,"  :  ith  two  new  stri-aniers  ol 

fW,  and  1  ,   li   Iniiners.     At  another  p_ 

at  (Jreeii»ieli,  the  twelve  principal  tnule  cnr|Hiratioiis  of 
lyindon  u'nt  out  the  »jme  number  of  com|tanieM,  consisting 
1  •  fourteen  hundred  men,  to  Ik-  must«'re<t  in  fireen- 

Iteforc  the  queen ;  eight  hundred  whi-reof  were 
p'.'iii.ii  in  bright  armour,  four  hundred  1  I'm  in 

eo*u  of  mail  and  helmets,  and  two  hundi  irrs  in 


German  rivets.  These  troops  were  attended  by  twenty- 
eight  whifflers,  richly  dressi-d,  aiid  led  hy  the  fwidve  prin- 
cipal wanlens  of  the  afoivsaid  c<)r|)oratioii8,  will-iiiouuted, 
and  diftsi'd  in  black  wlvvt,  with  six  ensigns  in  white 
satin,  faced  with  black  saisiie',  and  rich  scarls.  The  Gro- 
cers' Contribution  to  the  s;ime  pageant  was  ordered  to  be 
"one  hundred  and  ninety  jiersoiis  ante  and  jiicked  men; 
whereof  sixty  to  be  with  calyvei'S,  noshes,  touelic  lioxes, 
morions,  swoi lies,  and  daggei's,  for  a  t/irice  at  Greenwich." 
The  Merchant-Tailors  sent  one  humlivil  and  eighty-seven 
men  as  their  proportion  to  another  splendid  ".Maymg." 

Similar  precepts  were  received  on  other  occasions,  re- 
quiring this  and  other  comiianies  to  furnish  men  and 
lu-inour  for  the  yeaily  exhibitions,  of  which  t.li7.abeth  was 
so  fond.  In  the  reigns  ot  James  and  Cliarles,  the  pageants 
chiefly  consisted  of  processions  of  the  companies  and  coqio- 
rations  of  London,  to  receive  royal  and  dislinguislied  persons 
on  their  state  passage  through  the  city.  An  instance  of  this 
is  given  in  the  jirepanitioiis  that  wire  made  to  receive  tho 
Uussian  ambassador  in  1(51",  when  ten  pei-sons  of  the  chief 
and  best  of  the  Merchatit-Tailoi's'  com|)any  were  ordered 
"presently"  to  "furnish  themselves  to  be  ])resent  upon 
warning  to  attend  tlie  brethren  the  aldermen  at  Ciuildhall, 
at  such  a  time  as  shall  hereafter  Iw  made  known,  in  vclvctt 
coals,  with  duiincs  of  gold,  well  mounted  on  horschaik,  in 
comely  and  decent  order,  to  accompany  and  ride  with  tho 
aldermen  to  the  Tower  wharf,  for  the  more  gincefnl  enter- 
tainment of  the  said  omb.issador."  The  processions  on 
these  occasions  sometimes  reached  a  great  way.  On  one 
occa-sion,  when  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  in  scarlet 
attended  to  meet  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  comm<ins  in 
their  liveries  stood  from  Dishopsgatc  Street  to  .St.  Paul's. 
Until  the  time  ol  Charles  the  I'ii-st,  the  companies  always 
stood,  and  directions  were  given  for  providing  "rails"  for 
the  purjiose  of  keeping  olF  the  crowd  ;  but,  at  a  later  period, 
it  became  the  fashion  for  the  companies  to  he  sealed,  and 
accounts  are  given  of  the  "great  street  of  London"  (Cheap- 
side)  having  in  all  its  length  "  benches  with  bocks,  and 
enriched  with  Imllusters  three  feet  high,  all  covered  over 
equally  with  blue  cloth,"  in  which,  and  the  continuations 
of  the  same  sUuidings,  (said  to  have  extended  a  league  in 
length,)  "all  the  companies  or  fraternities  of  the  diH'crcnt 
trades,  in  all  amounting  to /!//'_(/,  appeared  in  citizens' gowns, 
with  trimmings  of  martin-skin,  sitting  on  the  benches,  every 
company  having  its  banner  of  arms,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other."  This  imposing 
array  of  the  conip.iiiics  was  remlered  the  more  impressive 
by  the  rich  decoration  of  the  various  streets,  which  ore 
descrilied  ns  being  dressed  with  "woven  tapistry ;  that  with 
Flemish  or  embroidery,  this  with  Chinese,  and  the  other 
with  Indian  (lra|icry."  The  whide  of  the  Drapers'  street, 
(.Mercery,  in  Clieajil)  was  hung  with  scarlet  cloth. 

Skction  C. 
TiiK  Companies'  Pkovision  for  the  Poor. 

In  the  year  of  the  Great  Plague,  (1GC5,)  the  first  men- 
tion is  maile  of  the  provision  of  coals  by  the  comjianies,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  Northouck  thus  speaks  of  the  cus- 
tom. "  For  a  constiuit  sujijily  of  sea-coal  lor  the  use  of  the 
[Mior  in  times  of  scare-ity,  and  to  defeat  the  comhinntioiw 
of  coal-dealers,  the  several  City  companies  were-  ordered  to 
purchase,  and  lay  up  yearly,  nctween  Lady-day  and  Mi- 
chaelmas, the  following  quantities  of  coals  ;  which  in  dear 
times  were  to  lie  vended  in  such  a  manner,  and  at  such 
'■  prices,  as  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen,  should  by 
I  written  precept  direct,  so  that  the  coals  should  not  he  sold 
to  loss : — .Mercem',  four  hundre>d  and  eighty-eight  chaldrons; 
Grocers',  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  ;  Merchant-Tailors', 
seven  hundred  and  fifty ;"  and  so  on,  with  a  long  list  of 
companies.  On  the  l)cneiit  attending  this  plan,  the  writer 
quoted  makes  the  following  comment,  "ouch  magazines 
of  coals  opened  in  November  or  December,  as  the  season 
dictated,  and  sold  in  small  quantities,  not  exceeding  a  sack 
of  three  bushels,  would  prove  a  much  more  prudent  iissisl- 
nnce  to  poor  working  families  in  hard  weather,  than  double 
I  the  money  distributed  gratuitously.  How  this  laudable 
■■  •"'"'ion  sunk  into  ilisiise  does  not  a|i)K'ar;  but  as  the 
.lis  are  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  the 
"  was  excellent,  and  it  is  to  l>e  laiiienled  that  the 
ror|Miration  should  forget  it,  and  leave  attempts  of  this 
nature  to  private  undeiiakcrs.  As  euily  as  the  year  1.512, 
historians  slate  the  very  Iwsl  coals  to  have  been  five  shil- 
lings the  chaldron,  and  the  inferior  sorts  four  shillings  and 
sixpence.  They  are  mentioiiril  to  have  been  hawked  about 
the  streets  in  sacks,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  one 
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of  the  liondon  cries  of  lliat  period  U>Ing,  Qui  rent  dt 
cAarl>onV" 

Till)  oity  nml  com])miics  nlno  proviiloil  corn  tiRnitut  a 
tinii'  uf  w'lircity,  nml  tiiv  tir.st  mayor  iiiriitiuiic>l  hn  iiiakiiig 
tliii  pruvisioii  i.s  ^ir  .Sti'|>lii'n  Druwii,  in  l-intl,  who  in  thim 
( ii!o^i/.t'<l  l>y  Ftiller :  "  i)uriiiK  a  urtial  ilciirth  in  his  mayor- 
dity,  hi-  cliarllnhly  rchi'ved  tfic  wnnU  of  the  poor  citizi-ii!i, 
liy  s<'iiiliii;{  slii|>8  at  hix  oirii  rxpKiiHc  to  Oiiiitzii',  whicli 
retiinu'il  Imleii  with  rye,  and  whiih  si ii-oiialili;  Hupjily  »oou 
Kuiilv  i^niiii  to  rvaauiiiililv  ralca."  AIniiit  tliu  wiiiic  pi-riud,  a 
jiiil.n,-  1  r.mnry  hh.h  cri-ctoil  ot  Loudiiiluill,  nnd  n  regular 
<  liiully  ol>tuiiit'd  uf  the  city  pruvidiiiK  com.     In 

II  of   tiinf,  the   iircoi'pts   iiwued    by    tho   mayor, 

iv>|uiring  llie  compaiiii-H  to  fiirnisli  loans  for  tlic  purchase  of 
foreii{M  corn.  Ill-came  Bonicwhat  ]H'rcm|itory,  and  no  frciinent 
ns  greatly  to  inconvenience  the  lenilers.  The  lntt«-r,  tlicre- 
foiv,  in  lAUl,  he!iou)(ht  that  some  of  their  money  mif;ht  he 
nturni-d,  and  i-eceiveJ  for  answer,  that  those  ol  them  who 
thonifhl  it  loU'<  to  wait  for  their  uion-y  might  have,  il  they 
Would,  icheate  out  of  the  Bridge-houm:  for  their  money,  at 
twenty-three  shillings  a  iiuarter. 

If  ilicy  refused  to  take  wheat,  the  wardens  were  to 
"move  and  persuade  them  ffentyle  to  forhcare  their  seide 
money  untyl  suchc  tymc  as  tho  citycs  corn  in  the  Bridge- 
house  miglit  ho  conveniently  sold  and  uttered."  This  pro- 
vision of  corn  was  afterwards  placed  on  a  more  scttieti 
footing,  the  mayor  and  nlilcrmen  engaging  to  advance  a 
fi.\ed  sum  of  ten  pounds  each,  in  part  of  a  penuanent  fund, 
and  afterwards  making  it  a  law,  that  corn  was  to  ho  regu- 
larly purehascd,  every  year,  when  cheap,  and  stored  up 
until  It  became  dear.  The  management  ami  dibtcihutiuu 
of  the  corn  were  also  subject  to  a  variety  of  rt-|;nlations,  by 
which  the  corporation  were  cimblcd  to  hell  oif  their  stock 
to  advantage  in  plentiful  sea-^ons,  and  to  restrict  to  its  pro- 
per oliji-tU,  the  sale  in  »i.-arcc  sejisons.  The  demands  for 
loans  being  still  obuo\tous  and  inconvenient  to  the  com- 
pauio-s,  they  at  length  obtained  lejive,  in  1577,  to  lay  out 
tho  sum  ivipiired  of  them  in  corn,  of  their  own,  which  they 
were  to  store  up,  and  sell  in  oicordanco  with  the  city  re- 
gulations, llooms  in  tho  Bridge-house  were,  therefore, 
appropriated  to  their  use.  "All  the  garners  of  the  Hriil^e- 
house  were  diviiled  into  tw-elve  c>|uall  [larts,  and  the  same 
by  inditfcrent  lots,"  appropriated  to  the  twelve  companies, 
"to  every  of  them  an  e(|iial  part,  for  the  Iwsiowini;  and 
keeping  of  the  said  corn,"  and  it  wa.s  to  Ik.-  provided  by 
mteublo  proportions  lietween  them.  The  contentions  be- 
tween the  companies  and  the  city  were  thus  at  an  eml,  and 
nothing  further  is  met  with  on  the  subject,  until  loOii, 
when  the  companies  built  granaries  at  their  own  halls. 
As  time  passed  on,  this  provision  of  corn  was  attempted  to 
bo  diverted  from  its  original  purjiose  (jf  utility  and  charity, 
applications  being  made  lor  b)ans  of  the  corn,  by  parties 
who  should  have  been  above  it.  An  instiince  of  loyul 
poverty  and  meanuess,  is  preserved  in  the  following  letter, 
written  in  1&-2.  "  To  our  lovingc  friends,  the  wardens 
and  assistants  of  the  Company  of  Grocers  of  the  City  of 
London,"  aud  signed  by  tho  lord  high  stewaril,  and  other 
great  olticers  of  the  king's  honuehold :  "After  our  hearty 
commendations:  whereas,  by  tho  nei^lect  of  his  majesty's 
purveyors,  his  hmise  is  att  this  tynie  altogeather  unfur- 
nished with  whtatt,  by  means  wheix-of  there  is  a  piesent 
want  of  one  hundred  (Quarters  of  wlieate,  for  the  service  of 
his  houst-hoid,  wo  doi>,*thorcron?,  pniy  and  desire  you,  that 
out  of  your  stock,  his  majesty  may  be  supplied  with  thirty 
or  forty  quarters  of  your  best  and  sweatest  whcate,  until! 
his  ownc  provision  may  be  bi-ought  in,  tho  which  we  doe 
faithfully  promise  shall  be  payd  unto  you  agnyn  in  Novem- 
ber next  att  the  furthest ;  and  bei-nusc  itt  is  intended  that 
by  the  exchange  thereof,  you  shall  have  ni>e  losse,  we  have, 
tl>crefoi-e,  committed  the  care  thereof  to  Mr.  Hurvye,  one  of 
his  majesty's  othcors  of  the  green  clothe,  who  shall  sec  the 
■amc  duelye  aiiswean-d  aud  brought  into  your  granarie  by 
tlio  tymc  appoynted  ;  and  we  not  doubtyngc  of  your  wil- 
linge  perfoniiance  uppon  soe  present  and  needeful  occiision, 
wee  bid  yon  heartilie  farewell.  Whitehall,  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, Ui22."  This  curious  document  failed  of  producing 
the  desired  etfect :  the  company  appears  to  have  had  rea- 
sons for  distrust,  nnd  the  utmost  they  would  do  for  the 
king,  was  to  lend  him  ten  quarters;  wlnther  it  w.is  repaid 
or  not,  we  hove  no  inrormntion.  In  an  equally  mean  at- 
tempt, made  some  years  afterwards,  tho  court  endeavoured 
to  Ix'come  factoiu  on  their  own  account. 

The  continuance  of  the  corn  custom  is  traced  down  to 
the  fire  of  London,  when  the  companies'  mills  and  granaries 
being  destroyed,  the  provision  ceased,  aud  was  not  alter- 


wnrdx  I-  '  •'•remark-  nu- 

ance of  I  i  ivi  n  OS  a  ■  •  :  mi) 

of  the  ojoiiiou  uf  iNxiii  her 

this  provision  was  ever  :>aa 

Wen  fancied,  or,  at  leant,  »hetliii  -  nt 

day   would  l(e  attended    with   the  •  m 

h;.i  •     '  '      I.lful.       I  ;  ai    nr»t 

<>J  which   U"  itt.      It 

mi„ I ...   i,,,    ...  1 1   -  -,  to 

lay  up  stores  of  wheal,  in  tin  ■  nt 

dearths,  owing  to  the  lan-I  I-  Uio 

Steelyard    merchants   «•  '/;»» 

corn,  and  the  king's  puii  uiat 

was  grown  at  /)»««?.  In  more  plentiful  limns  however,  and 
with  the  facilities  aH'orded  by  commerce,  and  extended 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  practice  evidently  tended  to  in«- 
no|)oly.  The  minimnica  were  always  to  buy  when  cheap, 
and  sell  when  dear,  but  r  to  low.     (,'  ere 

they  not,  from   their  w.  .  put  into  to 

gain?     Individually  spe.m..... ......  ninny  of  tl..   ..^ i.ona 

must  have  been  an  intolenible  burden  to  them.  Compel- 
ling them  to  lake  the  city's  surplus  com,— and  that  tliey 
might  do  so,  forbidding  liakers  or  cliondlers  to  funiisn 
them,  as  well  as  forcing  tlu-in,  «hen  they  were  allowed  to 
import,  to  do  it  only  thiough  city  committees,  besides  utlier 
similar  orders,  must  have  lieen  monopolous  ond  oppresnive. 
Other  of  their  regulations  must  have  biren  dctrimontal  to 
the  public ;  in  pnrticultr,  the  order  that  no  chandler  or 
other  (meichunt  importers  cxcejited),  should  keeji  corn  but 
lor  their  own   coiisuinptioii,   which  was  leaving  the  public 

no  eliuunel  of  pnivliose  but  tl: -  ,,,..,.,...„,.,i_" 

The  compulsory  loiuis  of  dii'  -  have  already 

been    alluded    to:    llioic  of  1 ^u  were   iiartl- 

cularly  notxl  for  the  trivial  sums  dcniniidcd,  sutl  ilia 
frequency  uf  tho  demands.  A  specimen  is  given  in  a 
jirecept  w-hieh  the  lord  mayor  was  authorized  to  direct 
to  the  Ironmongers'  Comjiaiiy,  in  1675.  "Theis  nro  to 
will  and  eom'aunde  youe,  that  forthwith  youe  prepare 
in  a  redvncs  the  suine  of  forty  pounds  of  the  stoeke  of 
yoiire  halle,  (and  if  you  have  not  so  nioche  in  store,  then 
you  must  borrow  the  lame  at  yntcrett,  at  th'  only  eottt  and 
lotsis  of  yoiire  hall,)  to  be  lent  to  the  queen's  majestic  for 
one  whole  year,  not  in  any  wise  cnwsying  any  brother  of 
yourc  comi>niiie  to  hear  any  n'ticular  chai-ge  or  losse  to- 
wai-ds  the  same,  but  onlye  of  tlie  rents  and  stoeke  ol  youre 
sjud  hall,  which  som'o  of  forty  iioiiiuU  you  shaH'paye 
iipjion  Twysiluyc  next  comynge,  in  tlie  moniyng,  at  Mr. 
Stanley's  liowse,  in  Aldersgatc  Street;  and  Uiear  you  shall 
receive  an  ncijuyttuuncc  for  the  same  in  forme  apjioynted. 
Fayle  youe  not  hereof,  as  youe  will  awnst-r  for  the  con- 
trarye  at  your  pcrvle.  Yeovyn  at  the  Gwyldhall  of  Lon- 
don, the  xxvii.  of  August,  1676.  Sebkiuhte."  "It  will 
hardly  be  credited,"  says  Malcolm,  "that  men  should  have 
made  no  efl'ort  to  amend  such  sort  of  jiroceedings  as  those, 
of  compelling  loans  in  one  half  year,  and  in  the  next,  com- 
pelling the  lenders  to  bon-ow.  These  precepts,  and  other 
resources,  jiroduced  Queen  Elizabeth  14<),(XKl/.,  api>arcutly 
more  than  she  at  that  time  knew  w  hat  to  do  with ;  how- 
ever, herself  or  her  ministei-s  found  an  expedient,  which 
was  to  force  the  citizens  to  receive  it  for  a  year  or  more,  at 
sfren  j>er  cent.,  in  sum.s  of  from  five  hundred  poumls  to 
fifty  iiounds,  each  person,  on  pledges  of  gold  or  silver  plate, 
or  other  ample  security."  In  157i>,  Elizabeth  demanded  a 
loan  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  from  the  city  of  London, 
but  this  was  tor  public  puiposes,  and  was  readily  granted 
without  interest,  the  several  companies  contributing  acc<td- 
ing  to  their  means. 

Sectiox  7. 
Introductiox  of  Lotthries  and  Patents — SiMrrcABT 

l{F.Giri.ATIO.NS. 

The  queen  also  tried  lotteries  as  a  means  of  raising 
money,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  them  by  prccepis  ad- 
dressed to  the  companies,  through  the  loi-d  mayor.  In 
15l>7,  the  mayor  informs  the  Grocers'  companj-,  that  be 
had  received  from  the  lonls  of  the  queen's  privy  coanvil,  in 
her  gmce's  name,  a  letter  "  in  coinnu-ndacion  of  the  lottene 
lately  publisheil  by  her  highness,  which,  for  1 1  "ce 

of  the  &ime,  did  require  that  the  wardens  s!  ill 

the  companio  together,  and  exhorte  the  *ame  to  a-neiitnre 
some  rca»on«ble  sum  toward  the  preferment  of  the  same 
lotterie."  Whereujion  every  one  of  the  com;  ••-  ■  -  -cut 
at  tho  reading  of  tlie  letter,  promised  "to  put  al, 

as  to   themselves  should  prove  good."     Thi\  _.i.ed 

that  the    waiden»   should  adventure  the  sura  of  twenty 
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ywMiJi  OS  Ulwlf  of  Um  Ma^NHiy  lUelf.  Tlie  pajrment  of 
th«  priaM  In  thu  loU«rv  wai>.  ';>ii  nined,   Tiry 

UHy,  w  that  wh«n,  in  'lA85,  :  had  recoune  to 

■DoUiar  UMmj  for  annour,  verv   i: 
MMHUjr  to  MifiS*  panoiu  in  it,  an: 
tadM  cnipantM^  ■taUag,  that  liiu-c-  ;.. 
ywcmrflim  rwpaeting  the  lottery,  the  con  .  Ivrn- 

tam  WM  T*nr  tbek,  by  rauon  of  the  li.>  ii  hiu) 

dUtruit  oonc«ir«l  of  th«  Uit  lotteries,  anil  ironi  tliv  length 
of  lime  let  down  for  that  in  hand.     And  havin)(  her  mu- 

titjr**  grmnt  of  the  lottery,  which  waa  intended  itx.'cially  to 
nefit  Mr.  John  C«lthor|>e,  who  had  so  well  (letH-rvid  in 
briiiginjt  tha  aaine  into  the  re«lin,  the  council  had  reduced 
Ih*  time  of  the  execution  of  the  aaid  lottery,  to  the  8th  of 
Marcb,  than  next  '     '     '   lime,  "there  should  l>e 

•  Iru*  dalirery  >'  imcrs."     It  is  added, 

"We  mean  to  hj.|-.i..i  ,..  ik,  to  see  tliut  no  man 

•hall  Ix  defraudi-d  of  «ucli  irta  of  the  nnnour,  as 

•/fall  fo  lilt  lit    l.v  til     :,ry.     And  in  order  to 

"  the  1  »•«  hoi>e,  on  the  receipt  hereof, 

jrou  will   >  •n  your  hrelhren   together,  and 

ftmiada  every  iiian  to  adventure,  and  to  deal  with  the 
mttars  and  wardens  of  all  the  cuinpanies,  to  make  adven- 
tona.  And  for  so  doing,  there  shall  1)6  bestowed  on  the 
lord  mayor,  as  her  majesty's  gift,  in  respect  of  the  forward 
■lt»ioa  of  the  s^ii  '  '  .  one  Insin  and  ewer  of  one  hun- 

4Nd  pounds;   n,  i   of  the  sheriffs,   one   l>asin  and 

ewer  of  one  hu:  -     •     — iiin   to  the  use  of  the 

lord  mayor  ami  rcssors,  for  ever." 

Notwitlistomii:..  , .  -  '.luns  and  promised  re- 
wards, the  companies  showed  considerable  bacKwanlness  in 
•mbarking  on  the  undertaking;  and  in  the  books  of  the 
Marcliant-Tailoni,  a  sarcastic  motto  is  entered,  as  the  one 
adopted  by  them  ou  that  occasion : 

One  tfrd*  in  tlie  handc  is  worth  two  in  the  wood ; 
If  we  get  the  great  lot,  it  will  do  us  good. 

In  the  next  reign,  a  lottery  of  plate  was  tried,  towards 
the  planlation  of  Virginia,  and  all  the  companies  odven- 
tarcd  in  it.  The  Grocers  arc  stated  to  have  won  a  silver 
gilt  salt  and  cover,  worth  alKint  thirteen  pounds,  for  n  veii- 
ion  of  sixty-two  pounds,  five  shillings,  and  a  fee  of  nine- 
teen shillings  and  sixpence,  delivery  ! 

When  the  system  of  forced  loans  was  no  longer  available, 
IIm  granting  of  patents  for  monopolies,  and  for  the  oversight 
and  control  of  different  trades,  was  resorted  to.  Of  the 
•bawa  of  this  custom,  there  is  the  following  notice.  "She 
(Elizabeth)  granted  her  servant*  and  courtiers  patenta  for 
1  '    - ;  and  those  pat^  i  Id  to  others,  who  were 

ibled   to  raiae  >  s  to   what  price  they 

i  '     '   I  put  invinci nil- 1 iMiiiints  upon  all  commerce, 

lulation  in  the  arts.  It  is  ostonisiiing  to 
( — ....^.  —  ..vinbers  and  importance  of  those  commodities 
which  were  thus  assigned  over  to  the  patentees;  curraiitj>, 
tBit>  Iron,  powder,  cards,  calf-skins,  felts,  leather,  ox  shin 
hones,  train  oil,  lists  of  cloth,  &c.,  &c.,  these  are  but  a  part  of 
tha  oommudities  which  had  been  appropriated  by  the  mono- 
yoliata.  When  this  list  was  read  in  tlie  house,  a  meml>er 
•ried,  'Is  not  bread  in  the  nnmbert'  'Brtad!'  said  every 
•oe  with  astonishment.  '  Yea,  1  assure  you,'  replied  he,  '  if 
■ffain  go  on  at  tliis  rate,  we  shall  have  bread  reduced  to 
ft  monopoly  before  the  next  parliament.'"  Complaints 
wars,  at  the  same  period,  raised  against  the  companies,  on 

•oeooat  of  *'eono«almcnts," '■-  •'■•■*•  "■■™  ■■>ii...i    ..-  ;.,. 

ii«M  ahavgad  to  have  been 

b]r  tka  eomt>anie*.  In  rvlun 

astotea  in  l.dwaird  the  Sixth.     > 

that    Sir    i  1,   one    of  Klizabcth%' 

)  :iiiut!d    the   queen's  |iat«iit,  took  with  liiiii  buinc- 

J  .w«,  who  hoped  tlien-by   to   make  some  gain  to 

Ifiiiiiylv.  re  again   put   to  great 

trouble,  Bi  Ills  made  liable  to  lie 

CMMted  aiiu   tsKeii  nw,\y    iT'nn   mem,   by   means  of  such 

fatania;    wliat  was  discovered  becoming  the   profwrty  of 

ikaaa  ]iat«nteaa,  commonly  called  eomctaUri,  and  the  queen 

kavlBg  wma  amall  part  in  fee-fiarm.     Two  of  theso  con- 

Malan,  named  Adam  and  Woodahaw,  obuined  by  these 

wean^  the  aom  of  898/.  it.  M.  per  annum,  from  the  estates 

of  the  sereral  companies,  with  a  fee-farm  of  221.  \2t.  W. 

per  annum,  to  the  queen.     This  sum,  a*  well  M  the  whole 

yearly   value  of  all   their   li»nd<,    hod    Jmhti  previmi^lv   tw- 

atowed  by  • 

MhI  upon   . 

penny  thereoi  -^  i.ui 

thaame  werr  .:,d  the 

War<l«n's  chaigk  „ .,.,.,  „„„  yu,^-..  ' 


The  companies  likewiia  nealTad  pT««epta  on  matters  un- 
connected with  pecuni.i' ■  ""  '  When  seditious  publl- 
catioin  and  practices  ex  ars  of   the  sovereign,  the 

'   •  '    -   '•  'Ml'irly    i..v.,v..  t..iinmands  to  cull  on   tlio 

ig  their  aid.     The  plan  adopted  by  the 
1  I  limy  to  get  possession  of  any   seditious 

»  1    might  be  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of 

111.  .r.y,  was  08  follows:  "  A  secret  place"  was  made 

in  the  court  room,  to  which  every  man  present  was  com- 
pelled to  ascend,  nut  in  his  liaml,  and  then  return  ;  "  which 
was  to  the  end,  that  such  persons  of  the  company  as  liad 
any  of  the  same  seditious  books,  should  there  let  them  fall ; 
and  being  but  one  man  nt  one  time,  there  was  none  to  ac- 
cuse him  tluit  ImmI  any  book."  The  author  of  this  plan 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  into  account,  the  possibility  ot 
tlie  members  leaving  their  seditious  books  ot  home,  instead 
of  depositing  them  in  the  "secret  place."  The  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Spanish  Armada  was  another  occasion,  on 
which  very  solemn  apjieals  were  mmle  to  the  companies ; 
and  a  general  declaration  of  the  willingness  of  the  mcinl)ors 
to  serve  her  with  their  lives,  lands,  and  goods,  was  signed 
and  scaled  by  the  mein)>cni. 

Sumptuory  regulations,  which  were  carried  to  a  ridicu- 
lous excess,  were  frc(|uently  carrieil  into  execution  through 
the   medium   of  the  City   companies.     Though  Klixatielh 

WHS  in.'!  '-     ■  '     '      '     '    ' '       ■laiiieiil,  she  evinced 

the  grc  Uoiild  dress  [dainly. 

"WciKi,.,      ..v.. < ., 1  ^,  kirlles,  wiilatcouts, 

and  petticoats  unmingled  with  silk,"  niid  apprentices  had 
their  ruff-liands  shortened,  and  were  oldiycd  to  wear  the 
collars  of  tlieir  doublets  "without  jiiccadilly  or  other  sup- 
port." Two  members  of  the  Ironiiioiigcm'  company  were, 
in  1.570,  chosen  to  attend,  with  two  men  free  of  the  Grocers, 
at  Uisliopsgato,  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  in 
the  evening,  in  order  to  examine  the  liabits  of  all  persona 
luiasiiig  through  the  gate.  A  solemn  iirecept  fiimi  the 
iimyor,  also  commanded  and  ndmoniislicd  tlie  companies,  un- 
der «  deiiuneiatioii  ot  inllicting  "  the  |)enalty  on  all  tlie  otfeiid- 
ers  witliout  any  favour,"  that  none  of  the  queen's  i-ubjects 
were  to  wear  caps  otherwise  than  aceonling  to  the  fiihliioii 
prescrilicd.  I"  'lif  m v  n  i'  n  the  regulations  were  cvi  ii  more 
minute.     Ja  of  "the  abuse  growing  by  cx- 

cesse,  andsti  :ip|Mircll,  usi'd  by  manyeajipren- 

tices,  (Uid  theinordinaU'  pryde  otmayde  servantes.and  woiiian 
servantes.  in  their  excess  of  a|>|iaix'll  ond  follye  in  varietia 
of  newe  fashions."  He  regulated  the  clothing  of  ajiiireutice^ 
who  were  to  wear  no  hat,  the  facing  of  wliieli  should  exceed 
three  inches  in  breadth  i      '     '       '  .     .         .i   ..     |,nnd 

and  trimming,  should  <  "as 

to  be  destitute  of  Iwe,  mauv  ..i  ...i.n  uw.  .;^. ....... f,  ....-  shil- 
lings the  ell,  and  to  have  no  other  work  or  ornament  than  a 
plain  hem  and  one  stitch  ;  and  if  the  apprentice  should  wear 
a  ruff'-liand,  it  was  not  to  exceed  three  inches  in  height,  be- 
fore it  was  gathered  and  set  into  the  stock,  nor  more  than 
two  inches  in  depth  before  the  setting  into  the  same  stock. 
The  collar  of  the  doublet  was  to  have  neither  the  "poynt, 
well  (wliale)  bone,  or  plaits,"  but  to  be  made  clovfy  and 
comely,  and,  as  well  as  the  lircechcs,  was  to  be  made  only 
of  "cloth,  kersy,  fustian,  suckdoth,  canvaaae,  English  lea- 
ther, or  Knglish  stufte,"  iui<l  of  not  more  than  ii».  >id.  the 
VanI ;  his  stockings  were  to  be  of  woollen,  yom,  or  kcraey ; 
lie  was  not  to  wenr  "Spanish  shoes  with  polonia  heels,"  or 
have  his  hair  with  any  "tuft-  •■•  I..<*1.  '"  I..11  .ni  short  in  a 
decent  ond  comely  manner.  vvere  also 

L.iv,ii  as  to  the  dress  of  the  I  -,  and  the 

ions  impose<l  otford  a  curious  picture  ol  the  sort  of 
>vom  by  such  damsils  at  that  period.  The  servant 
gill  was  to  wear  no  "lawn,  kanibrick,  tifl'anv,  velvet  lawns, 
or  while  wires,"  on  the  head,  or  about  "  the  kerchief,  koyfe, 
crest  cloth,  or  shallow,"  but  only  linen,  and  that  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  shillings  on  ell.  Her  rufl"  was  on  no  account  to 
be  more  than  four  yar^l  '  '  'h  befon-  the  gathering  or 
s«'ttiiig  of  it  in,  or  o"f  »;:  ■   than  three  inches;  nor 

was  hhe  "to  wear  any  I..1 it  all,  great  or  little;  nor 

any  body  and  sleeves  of  wire,  whalebone,  or  other  stiffing 
(stiffening),  saving  canvasa  or  buckram  only." 

Sbction  8. 

iKTRnFBREKCE  WITH   TUB  PrIVILEOES   OP  THE  CoMPAKIX — 

lltiNOUs  Effect  of  tbb  Civil  Wars. 
The  City  companies  were  not  allowed,  without  much 
contest  on  their  part,  to  retain  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  their  sevenil  Imdics,  and  to  choose  and  apjHiiiit  their 
own  officers.    The  iulerlerence  of  the  sovereign  in  Uicaa 
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Tnallew  firel  cotnmence<l  in  15GS,  when  Elizabetli  attempted 
to  (liroot  the  dispusiil  of  some  inemises  of  the  Ironnioiig«r»' 
company.  In  l.lT'.t,  the  same  company  was  roconinioniled, 
or  rather  commiindeil  hy  Elizalietli,  in  a  letter  written  liy 
herself,  to  pmnt  a  new  lease  of  n  portion  of  their  premises 
to  one  William  Sparke-s.  ImnuMliato  compliance  wan  of 
course  yielJed.  Such  ai)plicatii)n3  now  hwame  frc<iucnt. 
Sir  Francis  VVnlsinjjliam  askeil  of  the  Merchant-Tailors  for 
the  reversion  of  the  clerkship  of  the  company  in  favour  of 
one  Jlenry  Foster;  Lord  Morley  asked  for  a  living  for  his 
chaplain ;  and  the  queen  repeated  such  requests  as  that 
fthove  noted.  In  the  two  next  reigns  the  same  unconstitu- 
tional practice  was  continued.  In  1G2'2,  the  King,  Prince 
Henry,  the  Princess  KlizaWtli,  and  Gcoi-gu  Villiei-s,  duke 
of  Buckinphnm,  all  condescended  to  hocome  suitors  to  the 
IMcrchant-'l'rtil.irs  for  the  reversion  of  the  clerkship  of  their 
company  for  one  Lawrence  Lowndes.  The  annoyance  of 
these  demands  was  also  cxperinced  hv  all  the  other  com- 
panies, and  was  carried  to  a  ridiculous1iei)j;ht.  "In  Decem- 
ber, 1(122,  the  Grocers  ha<l  no  less  than  six  suitors  for  their 
vacant  cook's  place,  all  well  recommended.  The  lord 
mayor  commendeil  /lis  cook  to  their  court  as  heing  very 
mmcicnt  in  his  profession,  of  an  honest  and  civil  behaviour, 
and  requested,  for  his  sake,  that  they  would  take  considera- 
tion of  him.  This  candidate  was  opposed  hy  the  cook  of 
Sir  Humplirey  Handford,  Knight,  one  of  the  sherifts,  who 
procured  the  same  Sir  George  Calvert,  hy  his  majestj/'s  com- 
P  mand,  to  write  in  his  hehalf,  recommending  him  as  'sin- 
[ularly  skilful  in  his  profes.-ion,'  also  as  known  to  the  lute 
iueen  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  as  having  been  for  some 
time,  in  consequence,  in  his  n\ajcsty's  own  service.  The 
only  two  candidates  permitted  to  go  to  Imllot  were  the 
atwve;  and  the  election  was  conducted  with  all  the  real 
and  manoeuvres  which  would  have  lately  attended  that  of  a 
member  of  parliament." 

The  church  jiatronagc  of  the  companies  was  that  with 
which  Charles  .seemed  most  disposed  to  interfere.  In  l(i.T(!, 
lie  wrote  to  the  Grocers,  Siiving,  that  he  hud  conferred  tlie 

K  vicarage  of  Plymouth  on  Dr.  Wilson,  incuml>ent  of  their 
church  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbroke,  and  he  requested  them 
to  keep  their  vacant  liriug  open  to  n  successor  to  bo  named 
by  hini._  The  company  determined  there  should  be  no 
Jjomination  till  the  rectory  became  void.  The  king  after- 
Wards  appointed  Dr.  Howell,  one  of  his  own  chaplains,  but 
the  company  finding,  on  inquiry,  that  the  doctor  would 
Hot  promise  to  reside  on  his  Loudon  living,  if  elected,  except 
duriiic;  winter,  they  put  in  a  second  candidate  in  nomination 
with  nim.  After  much  manoeuveriug  on  both  sides,  the 
company  elected  their  own  candidate,  Sir.  Saxby ;  but  the 
king  cxpre.ssed  himself  so  much  displeased,  that  Mr.  Siixby 
tendered  his  resignation.  The  royal  candidate  now  again 
came  forward,  and  was  admitted;  but  the  company  took 
care  to  express  that  such  admission  was  by  the  free  and 
unanimous  consent  of  the  whole  court. 
In  1C50,  the  arbitrary  custom  of  interference  in  tlie  pri- 
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vileges  of  the  companiex  was  extinBiiished  liy  an  order  of 
the  Merehant-Tailora  tothe  .  '  '         '  "ding 

how  various  |>erson8,   when  tiona 

which  fall  vacant,  are  in  the  nanii   ■■-  lent 

men  to  interfere  in  their   behalf,  by  'Ui- 

mendatory   letters,  and    ii- .ii..--  ....■,.  for- 

mally disallowed,  and  :  ■  nd- 

ing  to  prejudice  and  t  tis  of 

such  as  themselves  might  wish  to  serve,  do  resolve  that 
whatsoever  person  shall  in  future  become  a  suitor  for  an 
almshouse,  place,  or  pension,  and  t-hall  procure  any  person 
to  ajiply  to  the  court  for  such,  or  that  shall  bring  any  no- 
bleman's letters  in  the  like  behalf,  otherwise  than  as  certi- 
ficotes  of  good  l)eliaviour,  such  person,  \ji  every  such  case, 
shall  be  held  to  be  inca]>able  of  whatever  favour  he  may 
ajmly  for." 

The  spirit  of  monopoly  often  appe.v"'  -t'....r,K-  nnv.nrr 
the  companies;  a  riiliculous  ]iroof  of  v 
in  the  Painters  Stainers,  a  company  v  1. 
the  reign  of  Wward  the  Third,  but  had  not  l)een  incorpo- 
rated. In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  they  sought  this  favour, 
but  enileavoured  to  get  inserted  in  their  charter  an  nbsunl 
prohibition.  It  was  that  they  might  have  power  (n  r(«^tr«in 
all  persons  from  painting  pictures  of  the  q<ii  men, 

and  others,  as  well  as  "all  other  manner  of  •  '  un- 

less such  persons  had  served  a  s<  \  '  '- 

to  their  com|>anv;  and   for  the 
works  "showed  fair  to  the  sight,  I  ... 
wrought."     "Elizalutb,  (savs  Mr.  H.  i 
the  jKirtraits  of  Sir  Antonio  Ikioore,  Hil. 
name.",  it  can  hardly  be  conceive*!,  would  have  done  other 
than  laugh  at  this  petition;  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been 
presented;  for  u|>on  asknig  the  advice  of  the  lord   mayor 
and  aldermen,  they  honestly  answered,  'that  they  bad  no 
judgment  or  skill  in  the  science  to  disc, 
workmanship  from  what  was  tubttanti 
caused  the  prohibition  to  be  omitted.     <  Hic  imii 
ttecting,  that  had  Vandyke  lived  in  this  age  of 

striction,  his 'fair-looking'  works,  for  want  of  li 

stantiall]/  wrought,'  might  never  have  delighted  posterity." 

The  disastrous  effects  of  the  civil   wars  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  were  very  severely  felt   by  the  Livery 
Companies.     From  the  commencement  of  those  mischiev- 
ous contests  in  1C40,  until  the  fire  of  London  in  1686,_  the 
companies  were  subjected  to  the  most  harassing  exaetioDs, 
spoliations,  and  calamities.     In  the  former  of  theee  jre«^ 
the  king  demanded  2»\000i  from  the  city.     The  compMiic» 
were   severally  a.sscssed  by  precept  to   contribut"  •"   'bi« 
amount,  and    paid    their   resi>e<-tive   quotas,   not, 
without  strong  o|ipo6ition  from  some  of  them.     1 
lowing  year,   another  precoi>t   demandetl  the   pa 
40,0(K)/."  for    the    use    of  the    parliament,    and    • 
grante<l,  there  arrived  another  messag-^ 
tlianking  tlie  compojiies  for  the  forme; 
the  demand  for  that  ye«r  to  100,(XH.V.      ii;e  proicswl 
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motire  of  thU  lout  wu  toe  wlief  of  Irelaii.l ;  iu  covert  one, 
to  ttrvii^'ilu-n  iMrliaiiiriil  lumiHst  the  kins;  <l»J  ''  nplH'iirs 
thnt  t  ■  nt,  for  it  oIh'VisI  llii»  i-nor- 

mouK  ■  '  the  »"•"  ^*"-''  f""**'.^'  voti'd 

at  •  cummuii  hull  cuii»cin4  fur  the  purpose  at  Guildhall. 
Pr«<»p»'  wrrr  ft<Mrf«^  to  the  several  comjiatiieii,  and  were 
not  a;  -.d,  except  by  the  Iromnon^jiTs' com- 

ptuiv,  share  by  absolute  compulsion,  after 

nivtilg  diipuio.i  lilt'  riffht  of  a  common  lialt  to  bind  the 
oompwiia*.     Id  the  fulTuwing  year  (1C4C),  the   whole  of 

the   < ■"'■—'   halls  wore  comix-llcd  to  make  periodical 

payni  i  lif  the  parliamentary  strustglc  against  tlie 

kinc.  .1. ;  -  .  -  ■-  autumn  of  tlie  same  year  (on  the  aj)proach 
;!ie  royal  army  towards  London 5,  the  |>arli&mcnt  de- 
i:,  'I  li-d  60,000/.  in  addition  to  such  i>aynients. 

Woful  was  the  condition  of  the  City  companies  under 
thi*  inre««nt  exaction,  and  loud  were  their  complaints  at 
r  ■.!  which  they  were  reduced.     The  Ironmongers 

.eir  "iiidd  condicion,"  liavini;  fonnerly  lent  to 
aivers  loitis  and  to  tin-        '  '        '    '        ■  sums  that  they 

wen  "disabled  and  at  tliey  cannot 

finJe  any  i--- '  ,'-  'l-^iro."     The 

Gloeen,C'i  ■  l     .  I  :ind  serious 

rontidi-ra!'.  ■     ti-   ui  I  iMlamitics  of 

ilie  ruin  thereof  by  sickness  and 
iiit.1  of  an  unniitunil  and  bloody 
W;iiiv,  whicli  iiuwe  u-igneth  in  this  kingilom,"  and  in 
tuliiii  of  their  grief  and  iil>asement  they  resolved  to  forego 
all  convivial  meetinj^  and  even  to  omit  tlicir  annual  elec- 
tion. 

In  order  to  furnish  the  supplies  which  were  thus  arbitra- 
rily exacte<i,  not  only  were  individuals  belonging  to  the 
' ••aiiii's  completely  imjwverished,  but  all  the  fraternities 


iMigcd  to  sell  or  |iawn  their  ])late.     Tlic  interest  fin 

cjises  a  high  one)  promisi'<I  on  these  loans,  was  also 

■.vithlield  both   uv   the  king  and  the   parliament,   neither 


lieing  faithful  to  their  cngagenientK.  The  Ironmon- 
rom|iany  held  out  more  pertinaciously  than  the  rest 
-t  thise  exactions,  and  on  one  occasion    when  snm- 

il  before  the  parliamentary  committee,  they  uscil  every 

■  lit  to  evade  payment;  but  wing  solemnly  informed  by 
t  .  ■ii:ui>sioners,  "that  the  money  was  to  preserve  their 
1: .  ,  : !!  ir  liberties,  and  the  Gospel  of  Jemu  Christ,  which 
u  :^  ::.  l-ari'  timn  all  the  rest,"  the  assistants  atlcmpted 
ti  '  .:■■  \  III'.,  but  no  man  Iwlonging  to  the  hall  would 
1  :i  I,  I'.t.iliii,  their  individual  weighty  t^ixea  as  an  excuse; 
till  company,  therefore,  were  finally  obliged  to  sell  all  their 
pliit^-. 

This  career  of  exaction  was  followed  by  the  dismantling  of 
the  ompsnies'  halls.  Helisiio'is  paintings,  and  other  decora- 
t  1  at  the  H'  ■  as  hannless,  were  now  in- 

ilie  list  of  us  olijerts,   requiring  to  be 

I  '    •  '  ^  of  .Mercliant-Tailiini' 

I  '•    lin  the  Baptist ;  these 

\...-  -■'■■,  •■'■  !  were  even- 

tual!.. I    with  the 

other  -■        ^  M' the  settled 

pur[>ose  of  p:irlianiont  to  take  away  the  king's  life,  the 
inrtrip  lis  being  filled  with  troops,  tlie  lialls  of  the  several 
f  .  as  well  as  the  churcfics  and  other  public  build- 

1  ■  "Tiv<Tted  inti  bamkcks.     The  Mcrclmnt-Tailors' 

cuiiipuuy   :  iiterest  with    General  Fairfax  to 

ffet  freed  t :  The  Beneral's  warrant  was  as 

/  1 1    .  .  .  •   ..      I  .     t      .    .   _  _.      .  ,    1  . 


..,  I) 
•  of,  to 
)  .  .!l;and 

hereof  you  are  to  be  observant,  as  you  will  answer  for  the 
contrary.  Given  under  mv  hand  and  seal,  in  Queen  street, 
28th  rJeccmlicr,  lOW.  I'lio.  Fairfax."  Directed,  "To 
the  Quartermaster,  Onlincln,  and  other  Officers  whom  it 
1  ■  m."     The  .   were  to  delight»'d  with  this 

I  .   from  a  ^-  vance,  that  they  presciite<l 

til-  ■ '  '  '■■  '■-  Ividual 

who  H. 

Af:  .     . 'fcamc 

the   (rmnd   I>miii  i.f  iIm'  iiarliament;  .   aa  is 

abundantly  tentificl  by  the  numero:  iicr  re- 

copl"  of  the  pcri'i'l.  "Guil'lliall  was  a  sicund  House  of 
Coimiiuiis,  un  auxiliary  Si  ii:i!i-,  and  the  eotii;  aniei*  halls  the 
Dieeting-plares  of  tlio-u'   liiam  hes  of  it    ■!  I  coni- 

tnittcca.      All  the  '  Mernirirr^'  or  newup  ;  .•■   day, 

aboand  with  notices  of  tin-  !«■  '   lli-   lompanies' 

prailliiti  by  Uteae  committees.  i'  Hull  was  their 


bank  ;  IlalK-rdashers*  Hall  their  court  for  adjustment  of 
claims;  ('lotlnvnrkers'  Hall  for  seipiest ration ;  and  all  Hie 
otJier  halls  of  the  great  companies  were  offices  (or  the  transac- 
tion of  other  governincnt  imsincss.  Weavers*  Hall  might 
jiroinrly  be  denominated  their  exchequer.  From  this  jilace 
|iar!iament  was  accustomed  to  issue  bills,  about  and  before 
10.52,  in  the  nature  of  our  cxeheipicr  bills,  and  which  were 
cijinmoaly  known  under  tlie  luma  of  '  Weavers'  Hall 
billa."' 

Sbctiox  0. 

Statb  Of  TBE  Companies  si-nsKguE.NT  to  the  RenoiuTto!! 
— I'aueants. 

In  the  festivities  and  rejoicings  consequent  on  the  Resto- 
ratiim,  the  City  companies  bore  a  conspicuous  share.  Not- 
withstanding the  impoverished  state  to  which  they  had  been 
reduced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firet,  they  appear  to 
have  recovered  them.sclves  suthciently  during  the  protec- 
torate to  greet  with  some  appeanmce  of  their  former  pomp 
and  dignity  the  restored  monarch.  Such  of  the  trade  socie- 
ties a«  could  affi)nl  it  presented  rich  gift*;  others  offered 
the  molt  aflectiiinate  congratnlations.  They  feiustcd  the 
monarch  at  their  halls,  and  proudly  enrolled  his  name 
among  the  meiiitiers  of  tlie  Gnx-ers"  coni|)anv.  Hut  while 
they  were  thus  lavishing  their  hospitality,  Charles  appears 
to  ImvB  eyed  the  tokens  of  their  yet  remaining  wealth  with 
consideralile  longings  for  its  appropriation  to  his  own  pur- 
pos<-8.  Gmduiilly,  but  <-omplelely,  the  whole  of  the  com- 
panies were  bron^■ht  into  entire  subjection  to  the  crown, 
and  the  freedom  which  had  been  so  manfully  upheld  in 
former  reigns,  wius  completely  yieldeil  to  the  avaricious  mo- 
naix-li.  His  fii-st  attack  on  tlieir  independence  was  in  the 
second  yeai'  of  his  reign,  by  pa.s,siiig  an  act  for  well-govern- 
ing ann  regulating  corporations,  under  pretence  of  which 
nil  freedom  of  action  was  soon  destroyed.  Notwillistand- 
ing  this  infringement  of  their  lil>ertics,  the  coqionttion  and 
coin|ianieg,  in  1(3(>.'>,  built  and  furnislied  a  fine  new  ship,  for 
the  iiurposv  of  pi-escnting  to  government.  One  of  the  papers 
of  the  |>ei'iiid  contains  the  following  announcement: — "This 
Saturday  my  lord  mayor  and  the  rest  of  the  rcnianent  alder- 
men went  to  Depfford  to  see  their  new  sliiji,  the  Loyal 
London,  and  in  what  fitness  she  is;  their  care  having  been 
to  provide  and  pay  money  from  time  to  time  to  salisfie  her 
Workmen,  iind  loiind  her  so  forward,  that  she  seems  only  to 
want  anchors,  and  some  of  her  last  furnituiv." 

This  was  the  yc.ir  jirevious  to  that  direful  calamity,  the 
great  fire  of  London,  which  was  most  destructive  to  the 
luills  of  the  companies,  mostly  situated  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  city.  Those  of  the  Leatliersellers,  I'inners,  and  a 
few  others,  lieyond  the  range  of  the  conflagration,  escaped, 
but  all  the  ri-st  were  completely  destroyed.  By  this  dread- 
ful calamity  the  companies'  records  were  burnt,  their  plate 
melted,  and  their  city  premises,  from  whence  they  drew 
their  incomes,  nxlucad  to  ashes.  To  crown  their  misfor- 
tunes, they  were  over»vh«lmed  with  a  load  of  debt,  (the  con- 
sequence of  the  compulsory  loans  they  had  been  subjected 
to,)  which  tliey  had  no  means  of  paying. 

Under  this  accumulation  of  distiess,  their  first  steps  were 
to  secure  the  melted  plate,  and  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  their 
losses  and  ca|)abilities.  Seventeen  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fire,  the  mnslers  and  wardens  of  the  Mcrchant- 
Tailom'  company  set  themselves  "  to  view  the  company's 
plate,  melted  in  the  late  dreadful  fire,"  and  to  treat  with 
"  .Mr.  Taylor  at  the  Tower,  or  any  other  person,  about  the 
refining  of  the  same  to  the  best  advantage."  They  also 
ordered  that,  "on  account  of  the  eoin|>any's  house  being 
burned,"  all  (lersons  who  received  Cts.  Ik/,  and  'Zs.  Qd,  quar- 
terly, and  were  chosen  by  the  wardens*  Bulwtitutes,  and  paid 
from  the  stock  of  the  society,  shouhl  be  no  longer  paid  their 
pensions,  except  those  who  were  in  great  want."  The 
Gro<-er8'  com)>any  also  received  [larticulars  from  their  war- 
dens "of  the  company's  plate  melted  in  the  hall,  in  the  late 
violent  and  destructive  fire,  and  of  the  mclti  i  '.iken 

up  and  put  together,  with  the  company's  lu  ions 

for  a  supply  of  money:  it  was  therefore  delvi  mnn  u  •  iliat 
the  same  plate  (amounting  to  alM)iit  two  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  metal)  should  Iw  sold  and  disjiosed  of  to  tlie  \>v»t 
advantage  for  tfic  licnefit  of  the  company.'  "  They  had 
also  a  wheilnle  of  the  coni|>any's  houses  and  rents  read  to 
them,  and  "in  regard  to  th<i  shortness  of  the  days,  the  dis- 
tance of  divers  jiersoiis'  aliodes,  and  the  danger  and  trouble- 
somenesi  of  going  in  the  dark  amongst  the  ruins,  not  then 
allowing  them  time  for  debate  and  determination,"  they 
agreed  to  meet  weekly. 

liy  exttoordiiiary  exertiuiu,  by  subKriplionS|  and  col- 
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11%  an<l  l>y  tho  donnt'ioni  of  wealthy  indivtilual*.  the 
of  llic  I'oiiipaiiifA  cuiitrivMl  to  rflmiM  flu-ir  hnlN  in 
tlir  coui'so  of  two  or  threu  youm,  ami  \>y  : 
tiu  iMii"  li-ava  tu  their  tcimntii,  their  houxen 
:  ts  of  the  ri  I'M.'  from  lli 

1  the  new  r  TIiuh,  um  < 

i>.,w,  Uii    ul>I  unk'r  ol   tiiiiini   >i.i    '       '  ■ 
ciiiM|'iuiii'»  hegiiu  a  new  carrer.     I 

till'  Sceoiiil,  new  privilege  wen-  

nils.     The  auiient  nioile  of  election  li_v  the  ■ 

Hiipiisieded,  the  eourtJ)  l>ein){  themetDrth  nii 

The  old  ordinances  were  re-modelleil  and  anielionited,  but 

tlieir  milder  |>rovi»iuiu  even  would  hn  thought  despotical  iu 

tlie  prea  nt  age. 

'I'lie  oflfierrH  of  the  (evcral  companiea  at  thiit  p<>riod  had 
much  the  s;iiiie  duties  tu  perform  an  thom)  uliieh  liiul  l>e- 
l(iiii;cM  til  lluir  ;.ituation»  previous  to  tlic  Uefurniation, exeeiit 
ihf  '  li:i]ihtin,  whose  ottico  it  no  ton^^er  was  to  sing  daily 
111  1  '1,  and  perform  sirviccs  for  the  dead,  hut  to  coiiiluet 
public  woi-sliip  ac  •■  I"  '  •■.  till'  spirit  of  I'rotealantism,  and 
to  pi  ay  for  the  pi  the  luDtlurhood.     The  diaplain 

pleached   hclore    '  ,  mics  at   their  wverai  churches, 

\vlieie  they  had  a  portion  of  tho  church  reserved  for  their 
use,  ua  wits  the  case  at  St.  .Martin  Outwich,  where  tlie  .Mer- 
chant-Tailors had  a  gallery  erected  expressly  for  themselves, 
and  also  accommodated  the  Skinners'  company  with  sit- 
tings in  the  church.  The  Fishmongers  had  an  aisle  set  aiuu-t 
for  them  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  Crooked  Lime.  The 
duties  of  the  chaplain  included  common  pravcr  on  court 
days.  The  prayer  usvd  on  these  occasions  hy  tlie  Merchant- 
Tailors'  company  was  a  very  excellent  one,  and  is  left  on 
nrord.  The  concluding  uddn's.s  is  as  loUows:  "(jood 
Lord,  keep  this  iiolile  city  of  London,  and  defend  it  from 
prievou.s  plagues   and   contagious   sickness,   that   we   may 


lui 


^Kpirit 
■fee, 
^p>e 


often  in  brotherly  and  true  love  assemble  and  meet  together 
to  Thy  glory  and  our  mutual  comfort  in  Christ  .lesus;  and, 
merciful  Kalher,  bless  this  soriety  ami  brvtherhooj,  and  be 
)iHM-nt  with  us  in  all  our  assi'mldies  and  councils,  that  wo 
may  use  them  to  Th_v  glory  ami  the  discharge  of  our  duties. 
1'!  ^  and  divert  by  Thy  Holy  .Spirit  all  our  actions  and 
'  v.iui-s,  and  give  us  gnice  faithfully  mid   honestly  to 

1.  .  ;„uge  tho  trust  reposed  in  us,  as  well  for  our  good 
liii  uiK  and  brethren  deeeawil  as  any  other  way  belonging  to 
U-,  t  1  the  glory  of  Thy  holy  name,  and  iieaceful  comfort  of 
•  ■ur  souls,  and  good  example  and  incitement  of  others." 
Uuriu)^  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  many 
alterations  had  tjiken  place  in  the  ditfeient  observances  of 
the  company.  Klections  were  still  preceded  by  the  religions 
rite  of  going  to  the  company's  chun'h,  hut  a  sennon  was 
substituted  for  the  mass.  I'Vusts  had  inerea-sed  in  splendour, 
and  in  the  dclicaeii  s  displayed  nt  them,  but  they  IiikI  lost 
other  attnu'tions.  The  side-boards  were  again  loaded  with 
J'late,  and  boys  recited  Latin  verses;  but  sisters  were  no 
admitted.  The  election  feasts  and  ceremonies  had 
rcM\ed,  and  various  accounts  arc  left  of  the  usages  con- 
ted  with  them.  The  master  and  wardens  were  crowned 
th  garlands  "  like  tho  heraldic  wreath,"  except  that 
y  were  made  of  red  velvet,  and  had  pieces  of  silver  fast- 
ed on  them,  engraven  with  the  conijiany's  arms.  Caps 
'of  niainleiiancc  were  used  by  the  Skiniiei-s'  eomiiany,  in- 
stead of  wreaths,  or  giirlamfs,  and  these  were  s«'t  on  the 
heads  of  the  "most  worshipfull"  of  the  company  with 
numerous  ceremonies.  The  drinking  cups  used  on  these 
occasions  by  the  master  and  two  wardens,  were  three  large 
silver  cooks  or  binls,  which  on  being  unscrewed  were  found 
to  lie  tilled  with  w  iiie. 

The  style  of  the  companies'  pageants  had  varied  consi- 
derably from  the  ancient  usage,  but  reached  their  utmost 
•plendour  shortly  liefore  the  great  fire  of  London  and  a 
few  years  after  that  event.  Mr.  Herbert  remarks,  that  how- 
ever childish,  and  in  some  instances,  ridiculous,  some  of 
them  may  seem  to  the  present  intellectual  age,  it  will  be 
seen,  in  others,  that  occasionally  much  taste  and  ingenuity 
were  exeivised,  anil  tJiat  in  almost  all,  particularly  the 
latter  speetncles,  an  excess  of  miigniticcnce  was  displayed, 
which,  if  sights  had  not  gone  unite  out  of  fashion  with"  us, 
would  draw  crowds  even  now.  The  "Maiden  Chariot"  is 
given  as  an  instanco  of  this  magnificence.  Tliis  splendid 
iiieie  of  machinery  formed  part  of  the  pageant  of  the 
ftlereers'  company.  It  was  twenty-two  feet  higli,  entirely 
covei-ed  with  silver  embossed  work;  carried  upwards  of 
twenty  superbly  dressed  characters,  and  was  draw  n  hv  nine 
white  Flanders  horses,  three  abre.ist,  in  rich  trappings  of 
silver,  and  white  feathers,  each  mounted  by  an  allegorical 
personage,  aud  th«  whole  accompanied  by  more  than  one 


itiitioii,   and    Wiu>   l<M 
'lint  of  tlix  vast  expi 
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Or  that  liiMV  I  .., 

Dei  .    ,., 

»■„:■ 

IVinrtircn,  bcikm,  mid  pvuUi  uf  oi 

And  pbasurv.     i^>u  timt  phues  I  d, 

Mui-gnmes  and  maskis,  with  mirlli  aod  uiiiintreUie, 

I'ageanis  and  scliool-frastcs,  bearen  and  puppct-pLiiea. 

As  the  splendour  of  the  companies'  |>ageants  increased, 
tho  lord  mayor's  show  became  the  most  attractive  of  all 
city  sights.  '•  Fuista,"  or  l)arges,  were  provided,  ornamented 
with  sea-nymphs,  sirens,  trilons,  sea-lions,  tkC,  and  cou- 
toiuing  firewurks. 

Yet  one  day  in  the  year,  for  sweet  'tis  voic'd, 
And  that  is  when  it  is  the  lord  mayor's /ou<. 

Every  kind  of  adulatory  address  was  adopted  on  those 
occasions.  When  Sir  Tliomas  Ro«  was  the  next  lord 
mayor,  the  Hatchclors*  company,  whose  patron  was  St. 
John  the  Itsptist,  supplied  a  pageant,  in  w  hich  St.  John 
aiul  other  similar  pei-sonages  were  repres«'nted  by  youths, 
w  ho  spoke  complimentary  snecches,  in  praise  of  the  mayor. 
St.  John's  speech  began,  "  I  am  that  voyee  in  ^Vildemess, 
w'ieh  ones  the  Jcwes  did  calle,"  while  another  youth,  allu- 
ding to  the  mayor's  name,  siiys,  "Behold  the  Rw,  the  swift 
in  cliace,"  &c.  On  some  occasions,  children  and  female* 
represented  London,  the  Thames,  the  Country,  tlie  Siddier, 
Sailor,  Nymphs,  \c.,  as  also  Magnitude,  Loyalty,  ami  other 
virtues,  which  were  all  supposed  to  a|>|>ertain  to  the  new 
lord  mayor.  Among  water  spectacles,  one  is  mentioned  in 
which  the  Grocers'  company  was  emblematically  repre- 
sented by  "five  islands,  artfully  garnished  with  all  manner 
of  Indian  fniit  trees,  drugtics,  spiceries,  and  the  like;  the 
middle  island  having  a  fairc  castle  es|)eciiilly  beautified." 
The  company  to  which  the  new  lord  mayor  Iiclonged, 
always  furnished,  at  its  own  cost,  the  scenic  representations 
and  actoiT)  connected  with  these  shows. 

When  pageants  were  at  their  highest  perfections,  fhey 
generally  consisted  of  five  principal  pieces  or  maihines, 
which  are  desorilied  as:  1.  A  triumphal  temple  with  ap- 
propriate char.icters,  flanked  by  pei-sons  riding  on  the 
animals,  which  lormed  the  company's  supporters,  who  bore 
shields  or  banners  of  their  anns ;  or,  )>eriia|i»,  of  a  trium- 
phal chariot,  as  above,  drawn  by  the  like  animals,  their 
supiKirters,  carrying  either  the  company's  patron  saint,  or 
on  allegorical  ])ersonage  representing  London,  as  the  seat  of 
sovereignty,  in  either  case  with  numerous  proper  attend- 
onts.  2.  A  throne  or  scene,  with  allegorical  personages, 
alluding  to  the  British  monarchy  and  kingdoms,  compri- 
sing poetical  characters  complimentary  of  the  reignin); 
monarch's  virtues.     3.  An  allegorical  re-  '   n  of  tho 

origin  of  the  company's  trade,  or  of  the:  int.     4. 

The  princiiial   pageant,  otherwise  called       i  •  of 

Trade,"  "The  Factory  of  Commerce,"  or  nn  !y, 

"The  Company's  Pageant,"  from  its  being  a ....;.lc- 

matical  representation  of  the  company's  trade,  in  all  its 
various  branches :  and  .5.  A  scene  alfusive  to  the  benefit 
or  riches  jirocured  by  such  trade,  under  the  name  of  "The 
Palace  of  Pleasure,"  "The  Palace  of  Delight,"  "The  Ar- 
bour of  Delights,"  and  other  such  titles. 

The  Ironmongers,  in  1G20,  at  the  swearing  in  of  their 
mayor,  exhibited  at  their  trade  pageant,  a  representation  of 
"  Lemnion's  forge,  with  Vulcan,  the  smith  of  I>?mnos,  at 
work,  sniroiinded  by  his  servants,  in  black  hair  wnistcivits, 
anil  leather  aprons.  A  fire  bliued  in  the  funiaee,  liiihtniiigs 
Hashed,  thunders  rolled  ;  and,  at  interva!-^  i.  ..-'!.  no-  ,■  .ind 
soui^s  sounded  praises  to  iron,  the  nnvil. 
In  IGB."),  at  the  inauguration  of  Sir  H 
same  company's  jMigeunt  was  a  show  i 
Etna,   with  Vulcan  and   the  Cyclops  v  - 

caveni  at  the  base  ;  some  at  the  f  "(T 

metals  and  minerals.     A)>ollo  dcM  nd 

cnterUiined  them  with  music.    Viil  ;n 

to  the  lord  iiiavor.     In  1671,  Sir  e- 

longing  to   the'Skinners'  compair. .-  •    ...     p<»- 

geaiita  at  his  show,  a  wilderness,  consisting  of  a  ynriety  of 
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>>i«mb]M,  thickete,   inhabited  Mid 

l>«AsU.  and  birds  of  raiious  kitidt 

;  .T  trii«  -^vn.'  wrre  two  nt^roboyt, 

.  bearing 

'»  arms. 

Bvor  in 

i  ""The 

.  to  the 

inthen, 

H.     ail  I  '.»,    CalSf 

■inJ  whic::  to»t  up 

into  a  bale.  ....,._..  ,.;   .., aipany  8 

\^  by  them  toat  ^ain  into  tho  crowd,  ajordod 
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. .  in  1070,  at  Sir  Robert  Clayton's 

r  trade  pageant  cliaracters  re]>rc- 

the  year,  and  numeroufi  other 

4lrvxM><1.       The    concluding 

'■         "where 

'.  foldinit 


li   wore 

icne  did 

^h  their  number  and  weight 

'  them  to  work,  nccording  to 

-.  \  i.t  they  were  liere  met  in 

.  "  tlieir  frollcks  in  daiicinif, 

and  all  such  jovial 

;;»lit  express  their 


joy  and  exultation  in  thnr  i .  injinncius  to  tlie  new  lord 
mayor,  and  their  service  to  the  Draiwrs'  company." 

"fhe  pageant  of  tho  Ilalierdiiihcrs,  in  165)!>,  when  one  of 
their  company  was  mayor,  is  descril>od  as  having  "a  stately 
cbaP't  nil  .ori,  li,  ,1  Willi  cmlio-.siii  work  of  bilver,  driven 
np.  in  which  was  seated  St. 

Cati.  "f  the  honourable   com- 

pany of  leni,  the  chariot   drawn    by    two    largo 

Indmn  c  '.  being  the  supporters  of  the  company." 

This  ch^;  lowed  by  a  scenic  exhibition  consisting 

of  a  Terv  ■•,  on  which  "were  planted,  almost  all 

round,  n  '   .   milliner-.    '  hatters, 

cappers,  "f   the   h  ■    trade. 

Commerce  mi  m  um-  r^-.n  II  this  scene,  ..,,  „  i,.  .,  throne, 
and  descended  as  the  lord  mayor  passed  by,  to  make  his 
i^>eech.  M"--;""  >i'.'  .n,,v,.n.,iit  ,,f  tl,w  i..»._'pant,  several 
papers  o!  le." 

In    li'  le    Garden  of 

the  III  '  .f,  with  Jiison  and  his  golden  fle<'ce.  "This 
page.i-,'."  IV  s  the  pniimtnme,  "is  entirely  applicable  to 
the  honourable  C!  ,  the  fleece  beinff  a  golden 
one,  morally  so  n-j  .  ..  virtue  of  the  riches  arising 
from  the  manufacture  of  the  fleece.  Tho  dratjon,  beinff 
a  watchful  creature,  intimates  the  caution,  indastry,  raia 
vigilance,  that  ought  to  secure,  support,  and  preecrve  tnule ; 
whilr.t  Jason,  that  gave  the  dragon  a  sleeping  potion,  and 
»o  carried  away  the  goM<"  "■> ■■  -=  '•>  reality  an  indus- 
trious  merchant,   that  •  p,  the  Argonaut, 

aU.l   ),v  Imffi,-    nn.l    roinli  tlir    coldcn    flcCCe, 

nai.  lis  came  the 
ch'i  ■°.  f'he  com- 
pai  ;  Ajmllo 
till,:  in  tho 
chariot,  aji!  .or,  "a  rich 
fi^re  of  a  ri^  'er,  not  seen 
before, — and  wiios.  in'^  p  and  shep- 
herd,—oppeariMl  above  h;  ■<  of  the  cha- 
riot. •-  -^    "  '   ■  '   ims.l,,,.- 
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wcient  patron  and  guardian  of  the  company,  in  p<mt^ea- 
libus,  in  one  hand  a  golden  croricr,  in  the  other  his  gold- 
smith's tonga,  with  the  devil  beneath  his  fe.t.  A  largo 
goldsmith's  forge  fiiced  the  saint's  throne,  with  fire,  cruel- 
bles,  &c.,  and  a  boy  blowing  the  bellows.  The  represiMita- 
tion  of  a  goldsmith's  shop  full  of  plate,  and  lu-tificcrs  at 
work  in  the  various  defuiriments,  with  the  ossay-inanter 
I     '  '  nif  a  massy  piece 

lip  this  pageant. 
.■^i-»ri.u  111  tiir  ri,nip:iiiir.i  >iiu  piiv>i-?*^  rt-tiiains  of  theso  old 
shows,  particularly   the   Grocers'   company.      The  scenea 
were  painted  like  those  of  the  theatres,  in  dist"""""'  'oid 
the  animals   which  drew  tho  puv^ants  were  f.i  > 

like  what  are  used  there,  that  there  is  little  doii'  it 

they  were  the  work  of  theatrical  artists. 

'fhe  last  public  event  of  any  consequence  in  the  history 
of  the  City  companies,  was  their  complete  subjugation,  in 
1084,  to  tne  power  of  the  king,  by  menus  of  the  quo  tear- 
ranlo,  or  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  City  charter. 
Charles  the  Second,  like  his  father  and  grandfather,  early 
'  id  a  desire  to  interfere  with  the  govenimci'  '  i- 
of  these  companies,  and  the  result  of  the  i 

'■ '   •••'.!(•  him  mfv<ter  not  only  of  thesif,  i.ui.  ..i  .ill 

in  Kni;laiid.     The  charter  of  the  City  waa 

illi-Hllv    ,l,il:in,l    f,..-fiMt,.l_    .•iiiil    srvinil    nf 


was,  ill  most  of  the  eoiupunii-Ti,  preci-deil  by  a  petition, 
stating  their  ha\Hng  been  chartered  and  incorporated  by 
former  nival  grants,  which  conferred  on  them  diven  immu- 
nities, pnvileires.  and  franchises.  Tliat  his  sacred  majesty 
having,  "in  '  ily  wisdom,"  thought  proper  to  lasne 

ajuo  toari  t  them,  they  had  reason  to  fear  they 

had    highly    ..mui  :.i    him,   and   they   thereforr       - ''y 

Iwgi.'cd  rii.s  pardon  for  what  was  past,  and  "to  ::  r 

humble  submission  to  lii'<  I  will  iiml  j.lcasuii it 

he  would  be  graeioii  uic  their  former 

charters,  with  such  i'  itiire  government 

as  he  should  please."  Tliis,  and  other  act'  of  servility  on 
the  part  of  the  companies,  were  very  ngreeablo  to  the  mo- 
nareii,  and  he  w.is  pleased  to  grant  them  another  charter, 
under  .iiirA  restrictions  at  he  thought  fit.  These  restrictions 
1  ~  ".  destroyed  all  liberty  of  will  and  action  in  the 

I  .  and  jicrmittcd  them  to  exist  only  during  the 

riiy:ii  I'liMiure. 

In  the  succeeding  reign  an  attempt  was  made  to  influ- 
ence the  companies'  selection  of  voters.  James  ('■"  '^■.  'nl 
directed  tho  lord  mayor   to  issue  precepts  requ  u 

to  return  "such  loyal  and  worthy  nicmbcrs  <ij  .,  'c 
judged  worthy  and  jit  to  be,  by  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of 
aldermen,  approved  of  as  liverymen  to  elect  iiicmbers  to 
servo  for  the  city  of  I/ondon  at  the  approaching  parlia- 
ment" Mr.  IlerWrt  remarks,  "that  what  made  tliis  more 
glaringly  corrupt  was,  that  most  of  the  independent  alder- 
men had  been  previously  put  out  of  their  places,  and  cmn- 
i'  '  ■       •  ■       '      ,  rown  in  tli'  "     But 

monarch  ^  it  du- 

i.ui"u.  HM  ill  1111-  111"^  ill  iiic  coming  oi  im-  I  i nice  of 
Orange  in  1008,  James  gave  a  hasty  order  in  council, 
preparatory  to  tne  ps««iiin-  ,,(  an  act,  whereby  all  restric- 
tions consequent  ujxi  incnt  on  the  juo  warranto 
S(>iiii 


were  repealed. 


'Is,  a  special  court  of  lord 


la  tb«  midit,  on  m  licti  goldea  chair,  aat  tH.  i>anstan,  tho 


mayor  and  aldermen  was  held,  pursuant  to  the  grants 
for*  restoring  the  city  charter,  when  an  order  wa><  undo 
for  re^itoring  the   liverymen   of  the  seTcral    Co'  f 

the   city  to  ihe   dlale   tln-v  had   been  in  before 

mrnt.   'Th      '  '  ''•'  

tion.     Thi  i- 

vileges    b<-:  :    m    gn-.n.    iin|i'Ti;iiirf,    on    iiii'ij'i\ml 

event,  Wii  Mary  not  only  passed  a  statute  revers- 

'"  ■ '' ■  if  the  city,  but  mart'"  •    -"  >■•  ■•—- 

iy,  that  they  sliould    i 
wiTi'  at  the   time  «: 

ir  estates,  lands,  teni  , 

<  ^  patents,  or  grants  of  1  i 

rci)ftiii,  Biiould  hv  wholly  null  and  Void. 

'fliiis  were  trnnqiiillily  and  confiilenee  restored,  and  the 
privileges  ■!  I, 

so  that  th. 

From  tliat  i'<-no'i  m  me  pri"-iH,   uo  ii   iiii-iiuy  i  f 

too  uneventful  a  nature  to  require  much  coraimi. 


JoHR  W.  ruKi*,  rciLisaaa,  Wast  Sratxp,  JUmdon. 
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Among  the  pul.lic  buildinRS  of  Lyon»,  the  cathedral  n 
the  mo.t  rrmark.-iblp.  It  i»  »ituntoa  on  theri(rhl  bank 
of  the  Saono,  •nJ  i«  JwlicalcJ  to  St.  John  the  H-iplisl. 
It  hn  four  tower*,  two  of  which  flank  the  western 
front,  and  the  other  two,  more  massive,  but  shorter, 
form  the  transents.  They  are  terniinaU'd  by  a  sort  of 
balu»trade,  on  which  is  hai.i  a  modern  Italian  tiled  roof, 
a  termination  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  the  clia.-acter 
of  the  buildini^.  One  of  the  largest  belU  in  France  is 
contained  in  one  of  the  towers.  The  western  front  is 
tlic  most  recent  part,  not  havinjf  been  completed  until 
the  r»iffn  of  Louis  the  Eleventh.  It  has  three  richly  orna- 
mented doorways,  and  over  the  central  doorway  a  fine 
circular  window.  This  part  is  profusely  decorated  with 
curious  bas-reliefs  and  statues,  bnl  they  have  suffered 
much  from  the  image-bre.ik.rs  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  cathedral  most  probably  occupies  the  site  of  a 
large  ancient  Uonian  building,  the  ruins  of  which  were 
employed  in  its  construction,  as  well  as  in  the  erection  of 
the  Pont  de  Pierre,  and  of  other  edifices.  At  low  water 
may  be  seen,  about  the  piles  of  the  bridge,  large  cornices 
and  other  ornaments  of  antique  sculpture;  and  in  some 
of  the  houses  near  the  cathedral,  there  still  exist  large 
blocks  of  stone,  such  as  the  Romans  commonly  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  the  remains  of  inscriptions  and  frag- 
ments of  columns  and  pedestals.  A  street  near  the 
cathedral  is  called  Rue  Tramassac,  a  name  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  words  retro  mastum;  that  is, 
behind  the  mass  of  the  temple. 

The  see  of  Lyons,  the  religious  metropolis  of  the 
Gauls,  asc«nds  to  the  era  of  the  primitive  church,  its 
founders  having  been  St.  Pothinus,  an  Asiatic  Greek  of 
the  second  century,  and  St.  Irena'us.  They  were  both 
disciples  of  the  apostles,  and  suffered  martyrdom  here. 

It  appears  that,  so  early  as  the  seventh  century,  a 
church,  dedic.ited  to  St.  John  the  Daptist,  existed  here. 
This  church  was  several  times  destroyed  and  re-esta- 
blished. Under  Charlemagne  it  was  repaired,  and  three 
centuries  afler,  it  was  constructed  according  to  the  pre- 
sent plan.  The  cloister  was  surrounded  with  thick 
walls  and  towers  like  a  cit.idel. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  cathedral  is  of  the  age  of 
St.  Louis  ;  but  though  Gothic,  the  attentive  observer 
will  remark  some  curious  imitations  of  Roman  orna- 
ments, particularly  in  an  incrusted  band  or  frieie  of  red 
and  white  marble,  composed  of  masques  and  foliage, 
copied  from  the  antique  with  considerable  exactness, 
running  round  the  principal  apse.  The  painted  glass 
windows  arc  remarkably  fine.  The  centre  tower,  which 
opens  into  the  cross,  contains  a  rose  window,  which  pro- 
duces a  peculiarly  good  effect.  In  a  side  aisle,  on  the 
floor,  stands  the  once  celeliratcd  clock,  constructed  by 
Nicholas  Lippius,  of  Hasle,  in  1598.  It  was  augmented 
by  Nourriison,  in  IGliO,  and  again  by  Charmy,  in  1780. 
It  contains  a  perpetual  calendar,  which  indicates  the 
century,  the  vcar,  the  day,  the  hour,  the  minute,  and  the 
(ccond.  Ik-low  is  an  astrolabe,  which  shows  the  course 
of  the  (un,  and  the  phases  of  the  moon.  In  the  upper 
part  are  many  figures,  which  move  to  the  melody  ot  one 
of  the  hymns  peculiar  to  this  cathedral.  Some  of  the 
figures  move  at  more  distant  intervals,  su  as  to  indicate 
all  the  saints'  days  in  the  calendar  in  succession.  One 
of  the  dial-plates  is  of  an  oval  form,  the  hand  of  which, 
mai',.  lies  longer  or  shorter,  according 

to  !•  ■  .■  oval. 

Tlic   iiiti:rior  ul   tlic  ■  •  de!irril>ed  as  being  of 

a  simple    hut   strikin;;  re.       "The  rlenstorv 

presenta    an    r  •   heru-n    of  windows,   giving,  in 

order,    the   g;  Irom   plain   lancets  and  circuits, 

without  folialiuu,  ur  even  a  containing  arch,  to  the  per- 
fect mullioned  window  with  flowing  tracery — a  good 
lesion  for  the  student." 


In  the  fifteenth  century,  mmiu  iliapels  were  adAod 
to  the  nave,  the  last  and  most  beautiful  of  which  is  that 
built  for  Charles  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  who  was  king  of 
France  for  four  hours.  This  Charles,  duke  de  \  in- 
dome,  cardinal  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  Irg.ile  of 
Avignon,  was  bom  in  1523,  put  \ipon  the  throne  in 
15S;)  by  the  Due  de  .Maveiine,  and  died  in  15!)0.  llis 
brother,  Pierre  de  l5ouil)on,  son-in-law  of  Lo\iis  the 
Eleventh,  finished  this  chapel,  which  is  remarkable  for 
its  ornaments,  consisting  principally  of  flowers  and  foli- 
age of  the  most  delicate  sculpture.  Amoni>st  them  the 
thistle,  or  ihardon,  is  multiplied;  and  is  intended  to 
form  n  pun  or  rebus  in  allusion  to  the  cher-dou  which  the 
king  had  made  to  Pierre  in  {he  gift  of  his  daughter. 
This  chapel  was  a  few  years  ago  restored  and  beautified. 
During  the  reparations  the  hody  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Bourbon  was  discovered  clad  in  his  pontifical  robes,  and 
in  a  surprising  state  of  preservation. 

Before  the  Revolution,  the  cathedr.il  enjoyed  many 
high  privileges.  The  chapter  was  composed  of  thirty- 
two  canons,  who  had  the  title  of  Counts  of  Lyons,  with 
the  decoration  of  a  gold  cross,  suspended  from  the  neck 
by  a  red  baud.  The  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  of  Berri,  and 
of  Savoy,  the  Dauphins,  the  Coimts  of  Villars,  and  the 
Kings  of  France,  were  the  senior  c.inona:  when  any  of 
these  royal  and  noble  personages  were  at  Lyons,  they 
wore  the' peculiar  costume  of  the  canons  of  this  cathedral. 

The  authority  and  supremacy  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  formerly  extended  over  all  the  churches  of  tho 
vast  countries  between  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine.  The 
sees  subsequently  established  at  Treves,  Aries,  Nar- 
bonne,  and  Rouen,  were  submitted  to  his  jurisdiction, 
whose  primacy  has  been  recognised  in  many  councils, 
and  the  title  of  patriarch,  which  has  long  been  claimed 
by  him. 

In  the  service  of  the  cathedral  many  ancient  usages 
are  retained;  amongst  others,  yellow  or  native  wax  is 
alone  used  for  the  tapers,  and  no  instrumental  music  is 
allowed.  'Ilie  plain  chanting  is  said  to  be  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  remarkable. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  the  ancient  archiepiscopal 
palace,  which  seems  to  be  of  the  ninth  century.  It 
contains  some  fine  rooms,  but  little  exterior  beauty. 
According  to  popular  tradition,  Beeket  lodged  here; 
but  as  it  is  not  known  with  certainty  that  he  visited 
Lyons,  though  .\nselm  did,  the  names  of  the  two 
archbishops  may  have  been  easily  confounded.  Several 
anthems  and  hymns  now  sung  in  the  cathedral,  are  said 
to  have  been  composed  and  set  to  music  by  Beeket. 

The  church  of  St.  Irenee  (Irenasus),  is  an  uninter- 
esting modern  building,  erected  on  the  grave  of  that 
saint  and  martyr,  and  u])on  subterranean  vaults,  in 
which  >St.  Polycarp  preached  at  the  age  of  eighty-six, 
and  where,  it  is  said,  the  early  Christians  met  for 
prayer,  and  were  afterwards  massacred  to  the  number, 
it  is  laid,  of  nine  tliousand,  by  order  of  Septimius 
Severus,  A.D.  20'J.  In  the  midst  of  this  crypt,  which 
is  an  ancient  Romanesque  building,  resting  on  plain 
columns,  is  a  sort  of  well,  down  which  the  bodies  were 
thrown,  until  it  overflowed  with  their  bloo<l.  A  recess 
is  now  shown  which  is  gaid  to  contain  the  bones  of  tho 
martyrs. 

One  of  the  most  curious  antiquities  of  Lyons,  is  the 
church  of  Aynai,  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from 
Athenas.  It  is  situated  a  little  out  of  the  town,  on  tlie 
long  point  of  land  which  divides  the  Saone  from  tho 
Rhone.  This  remarkable  monument,  both  of  P.iu'an 
and  Christian  antiquity,  has  been  thus  described.  Tlie 
centre  of  the  cross  is  supported  by  four  ancient  gmnite 
columns,  supposed  to  have  b<>longed  to  the  altar  erected 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  (which 
originally  met  close  to  this  church,)  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  by  the  sixty  nations  of  Ciaul.  In  the  repre- 
sentation of  that  altar  existing  on  medals,  there  are  only 
two,  placed  on  either  tide  of  the  altar,  each  supporting 
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a  »tatiio  of  Victory;  biit  those  lofty  rulumna,  ewh  of  a 
iiiii({li'  ulinft,  linviii)r  liri'ii  rut  in  two,  now  fortii  the  four 
supports  of  Bonu'what  low  proportiotiM  to  the  wiitrnl 
Innthorii.  Eucii  |)ieco  is  about  tliirtri'n  foet  lix  inches 
liigh.  The  iiipasuromcnts  of  the  diniiu-tcr  of  the  cec- 
tions  ill  each  pair,  show  how  they  wore  joined.  Thoir 
capitals,  an  imitation  of  the  Corinthian,  are  incdiaival. 
Tile  original  ra|)itnls  were  Ionic.  The  church,  as  a 
buililinff,  was  in  existence  before  the  year  937.  Its 
founilation,  as  a  monostory,  was  nnirh  earlier,  it  haviii)^ 
been  assigned  to  St.  Hadoul  ill  the  foiirtli  century.  It 
was  destroyi'il  by  the  Saracens  in  the  eijrhth,  and  the 
|)rcsi'nt  edifice  was  begun  in  the  tenlii  century.  The 
outside  is  ornamented  with  a  sort  of  mosaic  of  red 
brick,  or  tiles,  inserted  into  a  whitish  stone.  The 
western  tower  \\3s  a  pyramidal  roof,  and  a  smaller 
quarter  iiyramid  at  each  anjfle.  lleiiciith  the  sacristy 
are  the  aungeuns  in  which  I'othiiius  and  lilandina  were 
immured  previously  to  their  niarlvrdoin.  "The  suf- 
ferings of  these  witncssi's  for  the  tnitli,  rest  \>[>n\\  a  dix'U- 
iiK'iit  (if  great  authenticity,  T/ie  Ejiistli:  of  the  Clturehea  of 
I'ienne  and  Lyons  to  the  Hrrthrrn  in  Asia  and  Phygia. 
I'i)thiiiiis,  chosen  bishoj)  nf  Lyons,  and  then  ninety  years  of 
aRc,  was  sent  back  into  this  dungeon,  whero  he  expired 
after  two  days'  confinement.  For  niamlinn,  who  was  a 
converted  slave,  jcreator  ti>rtures  were  reserved.  After  beiii); 
scourged  uml  txpoaed  to  tllb  firo  in  an  iron  chair,  slie  was 
exjMiscd  to  the  lHii»ta  in  the  amphitheatre.  Tliese  events 
ti»>k  place  during  the  persecution  under  Marcus  Antoninus, 
the  impliu'ahle  enemy  of  Christianity,  A.I).  177."  These 
duiijfeons  arc  situated  below  the  bed  of  the  adjoining 
nver;  they  are  most  gloomy  colls,  without  light  or  air; 
and  the  apertures  by  which  they  are  entered,  are  so  low, 
that  they  must  be  crept  into  upon  hands  and  knees. 
'Hioy  adjoin  a  crypt  which,  up  to  the  time  of  the  llevo- 
lutioii,  was  used  as  a  chapel. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  ancient  name  of 
Aynai  is  .\thenacuni.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  built  upon  the  site  of  the  .\thenicuni,  founded  by 
Caligula,  the  buildings  of  which  included  the  Augustan 
altar  already  noticed.  "It  was  a  school  of  debate  and 
coin|>osition,  in  which  pleaders  comjieteil  for  the  prize. 
Great  honours  were  Iwstowed  upon  the  successful  compe- 
titors;  hut  those  who  failed  were  liable,  accordiuf;  to  the 
statute:*  of  the  imperial  foun<ler,  to  the  most  severe  and 
humiiiating  puuishmeiits, — to  Iw  eluislised  with  a  ferula  or 
thrown  into  the  river,  and  to  ohlitemtu  their  own  compo- 
Bltions  by  lieking  them  out  with  the  tonjrue ;  hence,  even 
tlie  most  gifted,  wouM  approach  the  ullar  with  ti-epidation." 

There  are  other  remarkable  churches  iu  Lyons  which 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  student.  Tiiat  of  St. 
Nizier,  built  by  a  citizen  of  the  name  of  Uenouard,  who 
began  it  in  1.300,  and  finished  it  before  1315,  is  in- 
ctanced  as  a  splendid  example  of  the  tiambovant  Gothic. 
The  church  of  St.  Pierre  has  a  curious  Carlovingian 
portal,  in  perfect  preservation;  ami  the  church  of  the 
Cordeliers  is  spoken  of  as  strikingly  monastic. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville,  or  Town-hail,  is  perhaps  the  finest 
building  in  Lyons.  It  was  erected  from  1447  to  1455. 
Its  lofty  roofs  and  bold  projections  make  it  not  unwortiiy 
of  the  ancient  consulate,  who,  before  tke  Revolution,  were 
a  most  influential  and  useful  magistracy.  The  Palais 
dcs  Beaux  Arts,  or  IMuseuni,  occupies  the  ancient  con- 
vent of  St.  Pierre.  It  contains  some  very  remarkable 
ipecimens  of  Uonian  antiquities;  such  as  a  taurobolc  or 
•qiiare  altar,  five  feet  high:  the  bronze  t.nblets  con- 
taining the  speech  nude  by  Claudius,  as  alreadv  noticed 
in  our  former  article;  a  very  fine  mosaic  pavement  re- 
presenting the  games  of  the  circus,  in  which  the  spina 
and  the  gates  whence  the  chariots  startetl  for  the  race 
are  fully  given,  was  found  at  Aynai,  in  the  year  1800. 
Si'veral  other  pavements  were  found,  including  one  of 
Orpheus  and  the  beasts,  the  colours  of  which  are  very 
brilliant;  with  many  other  sepulchml  and  other  inscrip- 
tions. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Museum  arc  in  the 
square  called  the  Place  des  Terreaux.     Here,  in  1 794, 


the  guillotine  was  erected,  and  actively  kept  at  work, 
and  although  the  square  broanic  flootied  with  human 
blood,  its  o|M'ration  was  tiMi  slow  for  the  Terrorist  chiefs, 
who  lherc;l'iire  resolved  to  mow  down  the  wretched  pri- 
soners by  musketry  an>!  Vot.  Nearly  six  thou- 
sand victims  iH'rishcd,  those  who  fell  iu  the 
defence. 

Lyons  suffered  horribly  during  the  Revolution.  The 
siege  of  Lyons   was   \u  '  by  the    National    ("on- 

vcntiou,  to  punish  and  i  .  to  their  side  the  peo- 

ple of  Lyons,  who,  irritated  by  the  vexations  and 
(lorror-slrickeii  by  the  tyranny  of  the  revolutionary 
club,  had  risen  up  in  arms  against  them,  and  made  pri- 
soner, tried,  and  executed  their  |)resideiit,  the  infamous 
Challier.  Sixty  thousand  troops,  with  one  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  were  collected  against  this  devoted 
town,  whose  defence  was  intrusted  to  ten  thousand  of  her 
citizens,  under  the  command  of  Count  do  l'r6cy.  The 
wealthy  merchants  and  land-owners  devoted  their  for- 
tunes to  the  c.iusc;  women  and  children  caught  iho 
spirit  of  resistance,  and  cheerfully  resolved  to  hold  out 
to  the  last.  .After  an  heroic  resistance  of  sixty-three 
days,  during  which  they  endured  a  shower  of  eleven 
thousand  red-hot  shot,  and  twenty-seven  (liotisand 
shells;  after  all  the  surrounding  heights  had  been 
gained  by  the  enemy,  and  death  and  famine  arrested  the 
power  of  further  resistance,  the  town  was  yielded  on  the 
9th  of  October,  1 793.  The  chief  defenders  had  already 
quitted  the  place  and  retreated  towards  Savoy,  but  they 
were  overtaken  and  cut  to  pieces,  or  dispersed  by  the 
hostile  cavalry.  About  fifty,  however,  including  the 
Count  de  I'rCcy,  escaped. 

On  the  capitulation,  it  was  decreed  by  the  National 
Convention,  in  order  to  hnnible  the  pride  of  the  Lyon- 
nais,  that  their  city  should  be  destroyed.  During  five 
mouths,  a  fearful  list  of  cruelties  was  perpetrated  under 
the  direction  of  Couthon,  Collet  d'llerbois,  and  Maig- 
net.  The  demolition  was  carried  on  by  a  mob  of  dis- 
charged workmen,  and  others  of  the  lowest  classes. 
Lyons  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins;  the  expense  of 
merely  pulling  down  amounted  to  700,000/.  sterling. 
The  decree  which  thus  doomed  Lyons  to  destruction, 
also  enacted,  that  a  column  should  be  erected  ou  its 
ruius,  to  bear  these  words: — 

Lyons  fit  U  Guerre  ii  la  Liberie, 
I.yuu  n'est  phis. 

(Lyons  iiiade  war  against  Liberty, 
Lyons  is  uo  more.) 

The  Convention  even  gave  a  new  name  to  the  city, 
that  of  "Commune  affranchie." 

The  consequence  of  these  acts  of  barbarity  on  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  Lyons  was  most  disas- 
trous. In  180(>,  the  numl>er  of  inhabitants  was  estimated 
at  less  than  ninety  thousand,  only  half  its  population  at 
the  time  of  the  fatal  siege.  Of  the  public  buildings  that 
sustained  damage  from  the  bombardments,  the  Librarv  is 
most  to  be  regretted,  its  losses  being  in  manv  ca>cs  irre- 
])arablc  to  literature.  The  roof  was  beaten  down,  and 
large  heaps  of  the  books  and  MSS.  were  buried  in  the 
rubbish.  During  the  reign  of  the  Convention,  many 
were  carritnl  to  Paris,  and  others  were  stolen.  The 
Library  was  turned  into  a  barrack,  and  the  National 
Ciuard  lighted  their  fires,  and  boiled  their  coffee,  with 
the  volumes,  which  thev  preferred  to  any  other  combus- 
tible. 

The  Picture  Gallery  contain^  some  good  pictures  by 
the  old  masters.  A  School  of  Design  is  established  here, 
as  well  as  an  Academy  of  the  Fine  -Vrts.  The  .Muaeum 
of  Natural  History  is'creditablc  by  its  extent,  and  roost 
useful  and  instructive  by  its  excellent  systematic  ar- 
rangement, according  to'  orders,  families,  and  genera. 
The  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  are  numerous. 

Silk  is  the  staple  manufacture  of  Lyons;  and  in  the 
extent  of  it  this  city  surpasses  every  other  in  Europe. 
In  variety  of  design,  in  taste,  in  elegance  of  pattern,  an4 
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in  rrrfsin  polmip",  lh^  ni!iniiftp«urrr»  hare  a  iuperiority 
I  V  twenty-five  per  cent. 

^  iirp  nearly  a«  badly 
.is.      TluTp  are  no  larpe  fac- 
.    instead    of   havinif  a  certain 
ij-tintly  employed  in    hi«  own 
•   .    !  iu  mntrrial,  and  g'wea  it  out 
to  bo  manutacii.  «,nver!i,  dyeri,  &c.,  at  their 

own  Ii()u..'«.      I  ■i«  ^re  produced  by  dranjjhts- 

.rallv  a  partner  of  the  roaster  manufacturer,) 
.,,. J\infj  or  preparing-  of  the  pattern  is  the  pro- 
vince of  another  arii»t.  Mr.  Murray,  in  his  excellent 
U'lndbookfor  Travellers  in  France, iXaXet  that,  thirty- 
uiic  thou»and  silk  looms  are  employed  in  Lyons.  The 
silli  weaver*  are  bodily  and  physically  an  inferior  race; 
half  the  youn;^  men  of  agt;  for  roilitary  service  being 
exempted,  owing  to  weakness  or  deformity. 

The  fortifications  of  Lyons  consist  of  a  number  of 
,'  '   forts,  crowning  the  heights  of  St.  Croix  and 

1  '    on  the    right   bank  of   the  Sadne,    and    of 

Cru;x  Kuusse  above  the  suburb  of  that  name,  and  the 
circuit  is  completed  by  seven  other  forts  built  round  the 
faubourgs.  They  originated  in  the  fearful  insurrec- 
tions of  the  workmen  and  others,  which  took  place  in 
July,  1831,  and  1834,  and  are  at  least  as  much  designed 
to  repress  intestinal  revolt,  as  to  withstand  invasion 
from  without.  In  1834,  the  artisans  formed  unions  for 
mutual  protection,  (as  it  is  so  fallaciously  termed,)  and 
called  themselves  Mutuallistes;  a  reduction  of  wages 
occasioned  a  general  "strike;"  several  acts  of  disorder 
were  committed,  and  some  of  the  rioters  were  arrested. 
The  determination  of  the  authorities  to  bring  these 
rioters  to  trial,  led  to  an  insurrection.  The  rioters  for- 
tified themselves  with  barricades,  took  possession  of  the 
suburbs,  and  the  place  was  contested  for  two  days. 
They  had  expelled  the  military,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
raise  an  army  to  put  them  down.  No  less  than  two 
hundred  of  the  military  were  killed,  and  a  much  larger 
Dumber  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents.  The  part  of  the 
city  chiefly  occupied  by  these  artisans,  is  the  faubourg 
of  La  Croix  Rousse,  "a  moral  volcano  teeming  with 
turbulence  and  sedition.'  The  principal  fort  has  been 
so  constructed  that  its  guns  entirely  command  this  fau- 
bou-g.  and  could,  upon  occasion,  level  it  with  the  dust, 
while  a  fortified  barrack  separates  it  at  will  from  the  rest 
of  the  city. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  MANAGEMENT 
OF  CAGE-BIHDS. 


Tna  IsoLA  FjiaxssB  is  a  most  romantic  rising  gronnd  with 
cliffs  and   streams  round   it,  and   presents  to  view  a  sweet 

iuift-looking  hiimlet,   with  an   inn,  and  a  fortress  of  the 
[i,|!l..  \.,..^   „:,.>•  i.,.l  .„.,;„,,  (,.  n  ,,, iy  family  of  Rome. 

The  ii>-dresscrs,  and  to 

us  w.  iflerwards,  forty  of 

them  were  taken  np  as  leaded  banditti,  and  brought  to 
Rome.  Thp  ma'^cr  of  the  inn  was  one  of  their  leaders, 
aaA  Is  ni  to  have  given   his  guests  human  flesh 

♦o  eat,— I  I  vonne   "nrv"'"n,  wlio  found  a  fmgcr 

I      "  MIC   out   to   us  at 

iked  fiod  for  our 
•%.-.  '.d 


11". 

t.,  ., 

|..-.,v 
•l.r. 

with 
We 

nnr' 


t: 


Tl,. 


i,,.M..d 

I       We 

U)  walk, 
in  a  narrow  lane  by 
»'ith  to^as,  and  armed 
■  \  at  us  with  surprise. 

'   dinrrr,  nn<\  only  felt 

'  '    r  three 

onilly. 


b«r,  and  ot  every  form.— Mas.  Giur's  SfjmUhra  of  Etruria. 


The  Song-Thkush  {Turdua  muiictu,  Linn.) 

Sing  oa,  thoii  iwe«t  nuru,  tli^  Mtig  to  tb«  s'eniiig, 
Tbou'rt  dev  to  the  echoM  of  Calilerwtwd  glan. 

The  song-thnuh  is  one  of  our  most  melodious  birds* 
and  enlivens  the  woods  with  its  rich  and  raried  strains 
during  the  whole  summer.  Itis  one  of  the  smallest  of 
British  thrushes,  is  indigenous  to  our  country,  and 
abundantly  distributed  throughout  the  kingdom.  In 
Scotland  it  is  called  the  maris,  and  by  this  name  it  it 
frequently  designated  in  poetry. 

Hark,  how  the  air  rings  ! 

'Tis  the  mavis  sings  ; 
And  merrily,  merrily  sounds  her  voice, 
Calling  on  valleys  and  liiUs  to  rejoice  ; 

For  wintiT  is  past. 

And  the  stormy  blast 
Is  hasfning  away  to  the  northward  at  last. 

MintlreUf  of  ths  Woodtt 
In  placing  the  thrush  among  cage-birds,  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  recommend  its  capture  for  this  purpose.  In 
the  heart  of  cities,  indeed,  where  the  natural  song  of  the 
bird  can  never  be  heard,  perhaps  it  is  excusable  to  de- 
prive it  of  liberty,  for  the  sake  of  the  heart-cheering 
strains  which,  even  in  such  situations,  it  pours  forth  to 
gladden  the  spirits  of  the  pent-up  throng;  but  in  situ.i- 
tions  where  its  song  may  be  heard  from  every  copse  and 
hedge-row  during  summer,  it  seems  a  gratuitous  piece  of 
cruelty  to  make  it  a  prisoner. 

This  bird  is  so  familiar  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
that  few  persons  can  be  unacquainted  with  its  appear- 
ance. It  is  about  nine  inches  long,  the  stretch  of  the 
wings  being  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches ;  the  weight 
about  three  ounces.  The  whole  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  olive  brown  ;  the  under  part  cream  colour, 
darkest  on  the  breast,  and  mottled  with  triangular  dusky 
spots.  The  difference  in  appearance  between  the  male 
and  female  bird  is  very  slight,  and  not  sufficient  to  strike 
any  but  an  experienced  eye. 

In  Britain  the  song-thrush  is  a  resident  bird,  merely 
coming  nearer  our  dwellings,  or  removing  from  one  dis- 
trict to  another,  in  severe  weather;  but  on  the  Continent 
it  is  much  more  migratory  in  its  habits,  and  large  flocks 
are  seen  assembling  in  niituinn,  preparatory  to  their  de- 
parture for  other  regions.  In  summer,  the  north  of 
Kiirope  presents  particular  attractions  to  this  bird,  for 
there,  a  great  portion  of  the  surface,  beyond  the  pino 
forests,  is  covered  with  extensive  brakes  of  jimiper,  the 
berries  of  which  are  ripe  in  summer,  as  fhey  come  to 
their  full  sijic  the  preceding  season,  and  have  only  to 
ripen  during  the  last  year  they  are  on  the  bushes.  These 
close  bu»hp«,  protected  by  spines,  afford  a  safe  and  con- 
venient 111  for  thrushes,  with  the  advantage 
of  a  supi)'.\  1  close  at  hand.  When  the  snow 
arrive!",  which  it  does  very  suddenly,  and  in  great  quan- 
tity, the  birds  arc  driven  southwards  to  more  favourable 
climates.     So  abundant  are  these  birds  along  the  south- 
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em  shore*  of  tho  Baltic,  that  it  bu  been  »Utod  that 
little  short  of  two  hundred  thouiand  have  been  cnptiirccl 
and  sold  for  tho  table  in  tho  course  of  one  season. 
When  tho  journeys  of  these  birds  are  very  exten>ive, 
they  only  rear  one  brood  in  the  year ;  but  in  England  it 
is  well  known  that  they  produce  two,  and  in  some  cases 
three  broods  in  the  vcar. 

Tho  nest  of  the  thrush  is  a  compact  structure,  formed 
externally  of  moss  and  fibres,  aud  strengthened  by  an 
inteninl  plastering  of  mud.  It  is  (fonerully  situated  in 
tho  midst  of  a  thick  hedge  or  bush.  Tlie  eggs  vary  in 
number  from  three  to  six,  and  are  of  a  pale  bluish-green 
colour,  with  small  spots  of  rust  colour  and  black.  During 
the  hatching  of  the  yoimg,  tho  male  bird  is  very  atten- 
tive to  his  mate,  and  shares  her  assiduity  in  seeking 
food  for  their  offspring.  The  social  disposition  of  these 
birds  is  shown  by  their  often  choosing  a  place  for  their 
nest  almost  within  sight  of  tho  windows  of  a  country  re- 
sidence. Instances  have  indeed  occurred  of  a  still  nearer 
approach.  Dr.  Stanley  mentions  that,  a  short  time  ago, 
in  Scotland,  some  carpenters  working  in  a  shed  adjacent 
to  a  dwelling  house,  observed  a  thrush  flving  in  and  out, 
which  led  them  to  seek  out  the  cause.  To  their  surprise 
they  found  a  nest  commenced  amongst  the  teeth  of  a 
harrow,  which,  with  other  implements  of  liu«bandrv,  was 
placed  upon  tho  joists  of  tho  shed,  just  over  their  lieads. 
Tho  carpenters  had  arrived  soon  after  six  o'clock  j  and 
at  seven,  when  they  found  tho  nest,  it  was  in  a  stjite  of 
forwardness,  having  been  the  morning's  work  of  a  pair 
of  these  indefatigable  birds.  They  continued  their  work 
throughout  the  day,  and  when  the  workmen  arrived  on 
the  following  morning,  they  found  the  female  seated  in 
her  half-finished  nest,  where  she  had  laid  one  egg. 
When  all  the  eggs  were  laid,  the  male  bird  took  his 
share  in  hatching  them,  though  he  did  not  sit  so  long  as 
the  female.  In  thirteen  days  the  young  birds  were  out 
of  their  shells,  which  the  old  ones  carried  off.  They 
then  brought  an  abundant  supply  of  snails  to  their 
young  progeny,  breaking  the  shells  by  a  sharp  knock  on 
"the  tooth  of  the  harrow,  and  catching  the  snail  without 
ever  letting  it  fall.  Sometimes  they  brought  worms, 
butterflies,  and  moths.  As  is  usual  with  most  birds,  the 
old  ones  constantly  carried  off  the  excrement  of  the 
young  ones,  that  it  might  not  accumulate  in  the  nest. 
As  the  family  grew,  and  became  more  rapacious,  the 
entrance  and  retreat  of  the  old  birds  through  the  door 
was  so  rapid  that  it  could  scarcely  be  seen,  but  was  only 
known  by  tho  sound,  as  they  darted  over  the  heads  of 
the  men. 

Thrushes  feed  chiefly  on  slugs,  worms,  and  snails,  of 
which  latter,  especially,  they  destroy  such  numbers,  that 
they  deserve  to  be  held  in  especial  esteem  by  gardeners, 
and  to  bo  forgiven,  if,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  this 
kind  of  diet,  they  make  free  with  the  lesser  fruits  of  the 
garden.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  proceedings  of 
several  of  these  birds,  as  they  scour  the  new-mown  lawn 
early  in  tlic  morning  in  search  of  food.  "  Watch,"  says 
the  writer  above  named,  "an  old  tlirush  pounce  down  on  a 
lawn  moistened  with  dew  or  rain.  At  first  ho  stands 
motionless,  apparently  thinking  of  nothing  at  all, — his  eye 
vacant,  or  with  an  unmea:iing  gaze.  Suddenly  he  bends 
his  ear  on  one  side,  makes  a  glancing  sort  of  dart  with  his 
head  and  neck,  gives,  perhaps,  one  or  two  hops,  and  then 
stops,  again  listening  attentively,  and  hia  eye  glistening 
with  attention  and  animation.  Ilis  beak  almost  touches 
the  ground,  he  ilraws  l)ack  his  head  as  if  to  make  a  deter- 
ininod  peck.  Again  he  pauses,  listens  again,  hops,  perhaps 
once  or  twice,  scarcely  moving  his  position,  then  is  once 
more  motionless  as  a  stuffed  bird.  But  ho  knows  well 
what  he  is  about.  For,  alter  another  moment's  pause, 
l\aving  ascertained  that  all  is  right,  he  pecks  away  with 
might  and  main,  and  soon  draws  out  a  large  wonn,  which 
his  fine  sense  of  hearing  had  informed  him  was  not  far  off, 
and  which  his  hops  and  previous  neckings  had  attracted  to 
the  surtaee,  to  escape  the  apprixicn  of  what  the  poor  worm 
thought  might  he  his  underground  enemy,  the  mole." 

But  it  is  during  winter,  perhaps,  that  we  have  the 


xclude*  the  air  from  tho 

i  state  soaiU  lie  dormant 

But  the  thrush  and  the 

\ii(iHi>d 
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best  opportunity  of  obicnrinff  the  dMtniction  of  tnail* 
effected  by  •  a»  it   ii  well 

known,   sn.i  "   herlrrr?.   nnd 

along  the  t 
where  vcgel 
transparent  curtain  el! 

interior  of  the  shell,  u. 

until  the  arrival  of  the  spring. 

blackbird,  retreating  from  the  more  bleak  and 

districts,  come  down  to  the  gardens  and  cultiva; 

and  in  open  weather  arc  very  n--  ■'"'■"-  "■  ''  ■ 

after  these  dormant  snails,  win 

in;    '    "       uid  thus  do  a  most  ,:.a.ui..,i  ^i.-i.,;   ..j  ,■,« 

('  i  :  crop*. 

1  Mc  luiiowing  interesting  fact,  in  reference  to  the 
thrush,  is  relat^  by  Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  Journal  qf  a 
Naluraliat : 

We  oliscrred  thia  rammer  two  common  thnubea  fre- 
quenting the  shrubs  on  the  l  :         '  • 
slcnilorne.ss  of  their  funnsan 
we  pronounced  them  to  W'  luiu.  '>\   t 
There  wa.s  an  as!«,ciation  and  friendshi; 
called  our  attention  ti>  •'■•i'-  ■■.ti.rw       > 
ailing,  or  feeble  from 
hoj)ped  alwut,  yet  it  aj ; 
of  f(K>d.      Its  CDiniianiun,  an  acti 
freiiuuiitly   bring  It   wurms  or  l>i 
mutually  partook  of  the  Wnquet ;  and 
wait  patiently,  umlenitand  the  actions, 
of  tho  other,  and  advance  from 
pmacli.     This  procedure  was  con* 

after  a  time  we  inis.sed  the  fostered  mra,  "cmu  jm.i.in.iv 
died,  or  by  reason  of  its  weakness  met  with  some  fatal  acci- 
dent. 

The  thrush  is  very  early  in  song,  commencing  in 
favourable  seasons  towards  the  end  of  January,  and  as 
there  are  two  or  three  broods  in  the  year,  the  song 
continues  till  the  beginning  of  October;  or,  at  leaat, 
thrushes  are  alwiiys  to  be  heard  between  these  periods, 
though  the  same  bird  may  be  mute  during  a  portion  of 
the  time. 

The  song  of  the  thrush  is  a  very  delightful  one,  and 
is  commenced  earlier  in  the  morning,  and  continued  later 
in  the  evening,  than  that  of  most  other  birds.  Neville 
Wood  speaks  of  the  song-thrush  as  a  poUte  bird,  begin- 
ning the  affairs  of  the  day  with  a  "  goo<l  morning,"  pro- 
claimed in  its  loudest  tone,  and  duly  answered  by  its  Bt' 
sociates;  and,  late  in  the  evening,  sending  forth  farewell 
notes,  and  bidding  "  good  night,"  as  it  were,  to  its  com- 
panions. "  When  one  individual  shouts  out  this  farewell 
from  his  airy  bed,  he  is  answered  on  all  sides  by  a  dozen 
of  others,  and  then  for  a  few  minutes  deep  silence  reigns 
in  the  woods,  until,  all  vulgar  songsters  having  ended 
their  talcs,  the  brake  nightingale  commences  his." 

Another  notice  of  the  song  of  this  bird,  and  of  the 
utility  of  thrushes  in  destroying  smails,  the  pests  and 
enemies  of  our  gardens,  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted. 
It  is  by  the  eloquent  author  of  Th«  Feathertd  Tribe* 
of  the  British  Islands, 

Tho  song  of  the  thrush  is  unquestionably  the  finest  of 
any  of  our  permanent  wood  songs,  and  superior  in  f  ^  ^ 

cloarne.ss,  tliough  not  in  variety,  to  that  of  any  • 

biers.     Hut  the  very  abvmdance  o'  ■•    i.....    .. 

prized  than  it  should  be.     The 

(|,.,,t1,c  .,f  .-roves,  and  during  the  .- ' 

t:  ;■■;  iiijiht,  may  have  more  of  the 

r  out  it;  but  "there  is  a  bold,  n: 

feeling  of  rustic  vigour,  enjoyment,  and  endi: 

thrush,  which  gives  it  a  more  home  and  hi 

all  parts  of  the  country,  than  can  be  possess. 

bird  of  pa.ssage,  whatever  may  be  its  ehami- 

The  thru.'-h   is  esjieeially  one   of 

blithe  and  Viiriod  soiii;  is  never  li. 

if  you  hear  a  tbn:  '  ■  '  "' '  " 

come  to  a  huma: 

it  at  all  times  \'r< :. ..    - 

thrush   niav   eoinmit  more  dev;i~ 

than  many"  other  birds ;  but  wh. . 

hedge-side  are  counted,  and  it  is  gravely  cuUiiacrca  Uow 
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Ol>n<pl<^trlv  thrw  and  their  broods  would  have  ratcn  ull  tlie 

\     .    -■.  .11  .1 1. ....  ..^ 1   .....1  ii,..  ..,-.„•. 


thv  !  All  omiitertMUance  tlic  evil. 

\\ :, ■.  ;i  viTV  large  cngp  is  iioces- 

Mry  for  the  lioalth  and  comfort  of  the  thnish,  thai  it 
naV  be  able  to  take  cxerrise  without  iiijiirinfr  its  feathers. 
If  possible,  the  cigc  should  be  three  feet  and  a-hnlf 
lonjr,  and  nearly  as  manv  liifrh.  Oatmeal,  moistened 
with  milk,  is  very  suitable  food  for  this  bird:  it  may 
also  be  fed  with  a  paste  made  with  crumb  of  bread, 
rape^ecd,  or  hemp-seed,  bruised,  and  meat  cut  small. 
Grapes  and  other  fruits  are  given  by  way  of  variety. 
A  plentiful  supply  of  water  is  required  both  for  bathinji; 
and  drinkinfr.  \Vhen  these  birds  are  t.iken  old,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  make  them  take  their  foo<l,  and  many 
die  in  consequence.  Their  fondness  for  bathinp  in  com- 
panies i»  thus  noticed  by  llechstein.  "  They  like  to 
iMthe  in  companv,  and  assemble  sometimes  to  the  num- 
ber of  ten  or  twelve  at  once,  by  a  particular  call.  The 
first  which  finds  a  convenient  stream,  and  wi>hes  to  f»o 
to  it,  cries  in  a  tone  of  surprise  or  joy,  sifc,  siA;  *ifc,  tiki, 
tfac,  Uac,  Unc;  immediately  all  in  the  neighbourhood 
reply  together,  and  repair  to  the  place;  they  enter  the 
bath,  however,  with  much  circunis|iection,  and  seldom 
venture  till  they  have  seen  a  redbreast  bathe  without 
danger;  but  the  first  which  ventures  is  soon  followed  by 
the  others,  which  begin  to  quarrel  if  there  is  not  room 
enough  for  all  the  bathers.''  Water-traps  are  some- 
times employed  to  take  these  birds,  and  this  explains 
their  circumspection,  as  noticed  by  our  author. 

With  care  and  attention  the  thnish  may  be  preserved 
in  captivitv  for  seven  or  eight  years ;  it  may  even  be 
taught  to  whistle  many  airs  of  the  bird-organ ;  but  few 
persons  of  taste  would  wish  to  substitute  other  strains  for 
those  with  which  it  delights  our  ears  in  a  state  of 
nature.  

A  CRAVi.to  fur  sympathy  is  the  common  boundary  line 
between  joy  and  sorrow. 

St'DDE.f  resolntioai,  like  the  sudden  rise  of  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer,  indicate  nothing  but  the  changeableness  of 
the  weather. 

OxB  saves  oneself  much  pain  by  taking  pains,  much  trouble 
by  taking  trouble. 

The  worst  ]>erson  one  can  think  aliout,  is  oneself. 

I  iflVB  to  ^e  on  a  breaking  wave.     It  is  the  only  thing  in 
niture  wiiich  is  moat  beautiful  iu  the  moment  of  diasolu- 
tion.     ....... 

To  talk  without  effort,  is  the  great  charm  of  talking. — 
Ouettu  at  Truth. 

"  LovF.  yonr  neighbour  as  yourself,"  and,  "  Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  they  should  Ho  unto  you,"  are  Scripture 
commands,  to  Ix  nn  more  forgotton  in  languaire  timii  in 
actiim.  How  ..fii  11  .iiicl  liiiw  iimch  is  truth  sacrificrd  to  a 
K'">'i  j'-t  ■■  .lid  bow  many  a  slmrp  reiiinrk, 

«*■:  '■■■  '■•  ■  ,  lias  |«Ufrt.Ml  fruiii  lip  to  lip,  till  it 

I  iid  feeling,  and   lias  irretrievably  wounded 

!  -«•  "f  it  I      It  must,  indeed,  be  a  very  strung 

I :  !■  it  a  man's  overstepping  the 

'  ^  >' '  ' ''  '  iiduct  of  anutlior,  when  by 

i-jiilJ  lu.ik.'  :\  witiy  Apeech  which  is 
:••.    Yet"f.i—    "i'M...«     is  inun- often 
;i  timii  ii  'iiract  lie.^y'mM  withotU  Pr^udiee. 


Mure  to  aland  vpun  the  shore,  and  to  »ee  shiiis 
II  the  sea;  a  pleaaun  to  stand  in  the  wimlow  of  a 

•,.     _...    r.     I.»tlf..      „.,.!     ,1 1, ,,,.,    ,1,. ....... I     I...1     .,..    . 


viewed  with  pity,  and  not 


THK  CONSTANCY  OK  NATURE  CONTKASTED 
WITH  THE  rilANGES  IN  HUMAN   I.IKE. 
How  like  eternity  dotli  nature  seem 
'I'o  life  of  man, — that  sliort  and  fitful  dream. 
I  look  around  me, — nowliere  can  I  truou 
Lilies  of  decay  that  mark  our  liuinau  race. 
There  arj  the  inunnuring  waters — there  the  flowcra 
I  mused  o'er  in  inv  earlier,  lietter  hours; 
Like  souikIs  and  weiits  of  yesterday  they  come : 
Long  years  have  pa>weil  since  this  was  lust  my  home ! 
And  I  am  wi>ak,  and  toil-wurii  i.s  my  frame, 
lint  all  this  vale  shuts  in,  is  still  the  same : 
'Tis  I  alone  am  changed, — they  know  luo  not ; 
I  feel  a  stranger,  or  lut  one  forgot. 
The  breeze  that  &>oled  my  warm  and  youthful  brow 
Dreathuii  the  same  freshness  on  its  wrinkles  now  ; 
The  leaves  that  flung  around  nic  sun  and  shade, 
While  gazing  idly  on  them  as  they  played, 
Are  holding  yet  their  frolic  in  the  air; 
The  motion,  joy,  and  beauty  still  ore  there. 
But  not  for  me ! — I  look  upon  the  ground. 
Myriads  of  happy  faces  throng  around, 
Familiar  to  my  eye;  yet  heart  and  mind 
111  vain  would  now  the  old  eoinmunion  find. 
Ye  were  as  living,  conscious  beings,  tlieii. 
With  whom  I  talked  ;  hut  1  huvo  talked  with  men. 
AVilli  uueheered  sorrow — with  cold  liearta  I've  met; 
Seen  honest  minds  by  hardt'nc<l  craft  be.set; 
Seen  hojw  cost  down,  turn  deathly  |>ale  its  glow ; 
Seen  virtue  rare,  but  more  of  virtue's  show, — Dana. 

THE  SINNER. 
Loan  !  how  I  .aui  all  ague,  when  I  seek 

What  I  Irnve  tiea.siired  in  my  memory ! 
Since,  if  my  soul  make  even  with  the  week, 

Each  seventh  note  by  right  is  <lue  to  Thee. 
I  find  then-  quarries  of  piled  vanities; 

flut  shreds  of  hulinws,  that  dai'c  not  venture 
To  show  their  face ;  since,  cross  to  Thy  decrees, 

There  the  circumference  earth  is — heav'ii  the  centre. 
In  so  inueh  dregs,  the  quintes.seiice  is  small; 

The  sjiirit  and  good  e.vtract  of  iny  heart 

Conies  to  about  the  muiiy  hundredth  jiart ; 
Yet,  Ixjrd,  restore  Thine  image, — hear  my  call. 
And,  though  my  hard  heart  scarce  to  Thee  can  groan, 
Uemcmber  that  Thou  onco  didst  write  in  stone. 

llEaBEBT, 

A  COMPARISON. 
The  lapse  of  time  and  rivers  is  the  same, 
Uoth  sjieed  their  journey  with  a  restless  stream ; 
The  silent  piu'o  with  which  they  steal  away, 
No  wealth  can  bribe,  nor  pniyers  persuade  to  slay. 

Alike  irrevocable  both  when  post. 
And  a  wide  ocean  swallows  both  at  lo-st; 
Thoiiph  each  resembles  each  in  cvury  jiart, 
A  difference  strikes  at  length  the  musing  heart 

Streams  never  flow  in  vain  :  where  streams  abound, 
How  luiighs  the  land  with  various  plenty  crowii'd; 
Hut  'i'ime,  that  should  enrich  the  nobler  mind, 
Neglected,  leaves  a  weary  waste  behind. — CowrEB. 


llArrv  is  ho  who  lives  to  understand. 
Not  human  nature  only,  but  explores 
All  naluri-s, — to  the  end  that  he  may  find 
'I'hc  law  that  governs  each ;  and  where  begin* 
The  union ;  the  partition  where,  that  makes 
Kind  and  degree,  among  all  visible  iH'ings; 
The  constitutions,  jiowers,  and  furullicis 
Which  they  inherit,  cannot  step  beyond. 
And  cannot  fall  l>eneath;  that  do  a'^vi;^)! 
To  every  class  its  nliition  nnd  i'«  oMn  .■ 
Through  all  the  1  of  things, 

I'p  from  the  ere'  n  man. 

•^       '  Ten    rtv  ;i  Ilii-eu, 

liirit.  tearhes  love; 

1 >.■   ••  ■■■  "K'ht,  and  such  delight 

111. .  .i-   l.,i,.;  j-et,  suited,  hx  it  nitlier  is. 
To  iliiju;;iit  Olid  to  the  cliinhing  intellect, 
It  tearhi-s  less  to  love  than  to  udnrc. 
If  that  bo  not  indeed  the  highest  love  ! 

WOBOSWOBTH. 
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KF.MAUKAHLE   SOUNDS   IN   NATURE. 
II. 

On  llu-  oast  const  of  llie  bay  of  Sum,  about  three  hour^' 
i'liiriify  from  Tur,  in  Arabia  IVtnvn,  is  a  Inw  iniiidiitiiiio 
hill,  wiiiTt'  at  a  particular  Hoot  is  an  insula''  '  '  I 
rock  nnnicd  iWikuli,  faciii;;  thi'  coast,  anil  ri 
ill  i  "lit  of  about  oiii!  hundred  and  fifty  fcit.  liavcllcrs 
!■  ,  It  that  a  remarkable  and  pcnvtratiu);  noise  proceeds 
trout  this  place.  The  Arabians  beliovo  it  to  resemble  the 
t<in>s  of  the  iVa/cuh,  i. #.,  a  lon|;  narrow  metallic  ruler, 
suspended  hori/ontitlly  in  the  lireek  monasteries,  and 
struck  with  a  hanuner  for  the  purpose  of  assemblini^ 
the  monks  to  praver,  a  methoil  which  is  now  nearly  ob- 
solete :  hence  also  the  tr.idition  that  a  monastery  is 
miraculously  preserved  within  the  bosom  of  the  hill.  A 
(ireek  was  said  to  have  seen  the  mountain  open,  and  to 
have  descended  into  the  convent,  where  he  found  luxu- 
rious g'ardenn  and  delicious  water ;  and  in  order  to 
aflford  proof  of  his  descent,  he  produced  some  fragments 
of  consecrated  bread  which  he  pretended  to  have  ob- 
tained in  the  subterranean  convent.  The  inhabitants  of 
Tor  likewise  state  that  the  camels  are  rendered  furious 
when  they  hear  the  sounds  proceeding  from  this  hill. 

M.  Sectzen  was  the  first  European  traveller  who 
visited  this  remarkable  spot.  On  the  1 7th  of  June,  ' 
"810,  he  proceeded  thither,  accompauied  by  a  Greek  I 
hristinn,  and  a  few  Bedouin  Arabs.  About  noon  the 
arty  reached  the  Nakuh  Mountain.  It  presented  upon 
two  of  its  sides  two  sandy  declivities,  so  much  inclined, 
that  the  while  and  slightly-adhering  sand  on  its  surface 
was  scarcely  able  -  to  support  itself;  and  when  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  or  the  smallest  agitation, 
disturbed  the  slight  cohesion,  it  was  seen  to  slide  down 
the  two  slopes. 

With  great  difficulty  the  travellers  climbed  up  the 
sandy  declivity  to  a  height  of  between  soventv  and  eighty 
I'eel,  and  rested  beneath  the  rocks  where  persons  are 
accustomed  to  listen  to  the  sounds.  Hut  in  the  very 
act  of  climbing,  M.  Seetzen  heard  a  sound  from  l)eneath 
liis  knees,  and  was  hence  led  to  think  that  the  sliding 
of  the  sand  was  the  cause  of  the  sound,  and  not  the 
elfcct  produced  bv  the  sound.  He  compares  the  sound 
to  that  of  a  humming-top,  rising  and  falling  like  that  of 
an  Eolian  harp.  Thinking  that  he  had  discovered  the 
true  cause  of  the  sound,  he  climbed  to  the  highest  rocks, 
and  sliding  down  as  fast  as  possible,  endeavoured  with 
the  aid  of  his  hands  and  feet  to  set  the  sand  in  motion. 
The  elTcct  answered  to  his  expectations,  and  the  noise 
produced  was  so  loud  that  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble. 

In  the  year  1818,  Mr.  (Jrav,  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  visited  the  Na/kiih,  but  has  uot  added  much  to 
the  information  furnished  by  M.  Seetzen.  He  describes 
the  sound  .as  being  first  a  low  nnirmur  beneath  his  feet, 
which,  as  it  became  gradually  louder,  changed  into  pid- 
sations  so  as  to  resemble  the  striking  of  a  clock,  and  at 
the  end  of  five  minutes,  the  vibrations  were  of  sufficient 
energy  to  detach  the  sand.  He  considers  the  grating 
of  the  sand  not  as  the  cause,  but  as  an  effect  of  the 
somtd,  and  from  the  existence  of  hot  springs  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  maintains  that  the  sound  must  be  of 
volcanic  origin. 

In  the  year  1823  Professor  Ehrenberg  visited  this 
remarkable  place.  He  ascended  from  the  base  of  the 
hill  over  its  sandy  cover,  to  the  summit,  where  he  ob- 
served the  sand  continually  renewed  bv  the  weathering 
of  the  rock ;  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  motion  of 
the  sand  was  the  cause  of  the  sound.  Every  step  taken 
by  him  and  his  companion  produced  a  partial  sound, 
occasioned  by  the  sand  thus  set  in  motion,  and  differing 
only  in  duration  and  intensity  from  that  heard  after- 
wards, when  the  continued  ascent  had  set  loose  a  greater 
quantity  of  sand.  Beginning  with  a  sofl  rustling,  it 
passed  gr.idually  into  a  murmgring,  then  into  a  hum- 
ming noise,  and  at  length  into  a  threatening  of  such 
violeuce,  that  had  it  been  more  continued  and  uniform, 


It  could  only  be  compared  with  a  distant    iMimdc, 

As  the  saml  gradually  settled  again,  the  nui-e  aUu  gra- 
dually cenkcd.  It  is  aUo  stated  by  iieelzen,  that  tha 
noise  is  often  heard  when  animals  run  arro«s  the  Mnd ; 

also,    wl the    wind  blows    violently,  or    when    loos« 

masses  of  rock  set  the  sand  in  motion. 

It  has  been    surmised,  that    the  ir  "<    of  El 

Nakuh  are  by  no  menus  confined  to  !  of  that 

mount;    that    not  only  all  '  it   other 

tracts  of  land  under  favour  •lancea, 

become,  more  frenuently  than  oi,  'ih 

of,  instruments  on  which  natnr*- '  id* 

and   sweet  airs;"  thot   hill-  -,    llie   \*i   .     ..•    < 

and  the  woters,  are  in  her  i  ■   as  "  har])-'  A/,.,-r 

chords  elude  the  sight ;"  thoiigii  whether  this  melody 
be  of  "  the  air  or  the  earth,"  must  remain  a  matter  of 
mystery,  whereupon  wisdom  yet  may  ponder. 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  Alpine  scenery,  and 
in  the  habit  of  strolling  amiilst  the  recesses  of  the** 
mountainous  regions,  will  readily  bear  their  testimony  to 
the  power  of  avalanches  for  the  production  of  those 
awful  concussions  which  so  often  rouse  attention,  re- 
echoing from  every  pinnacle  and  precipice;  while,  to  the 
more  gradiuil  and  gentle  lapses  of  sheets  of  pulverized 
snow  down  the  smooth  inclined  plains  of  lengthened 
acclivities,  may  be  referred  the  minor  meanings  which 
rise  and  fall  upon  the  ear,  much  resembling  in  character 
the  tones  of  Kl  Nakuh. 

Some  of  the  most  respectable  authorities  of  antiquity 
agree  in  assigning  vocal  powers  to  the  statue  of  Mera- 
non,  at  I'hebcs.  Strabo  asserts  that  he  heard  sounds 
emitted ;  but  without  l>eing  able,  as  he  says,  to  state 
whether  they  proceeded  from  the  statue  or  the  base, 
and  that,  .although  they  certainly  did  appear  to  him  to 
issue  from  the  one  or  the  other,  yet  he  would  rather 
believe  thev  came  from  the  bystanders,  and  was  altoge- 
ther an  imposture,  than  conclude  that  stones  ranged  in 
such  and  such  a  manner  were  capable  of  yielding  sound. 
Pausanias,  who  saw  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  statue 
when  the  lower  part  alone  remained  on  the  pedestal, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  fact  of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
and  compares  the  sound  to  the  breaking  of  the  strings  of 
a  Ivre.  I'linv,  in  enumerating  the  various  Egyptian 
marbles,  mentions  this  Memnonian  rock  .as  possessing 
the  singular  quality  of  cleaving  or  cracking  luider  the 
influence  of  the  morning  sun.  Juvenal  alludes  to  it  in 
his  J^if}eeHt/t  Salii-e; — 

Where  broken  Memnon  sounds  his  magic  strings ; 
and  Tacitus   states  that  Germanicus,  in  his  progress  up 
the  river  Nile,  was  witness  to  the  circumstance. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  evidence,  the  sounding  statue 
of  Memnon  might  have  l)een  an  imposture,  originating, 
however,  partly  in  a  natural  cause.  The  imposture 
consisted  in  magnifying  simple  sounds,  produced  by 
natural  causes  from  a  stone,  into  intelligible  words,  and 
even  into  an  oracle  of  seven  verses.  That  sounds  were 
produced  from  this  identical  statue,  has  been  confirmed 
in  modern  times  bv  Sir  A.  Smith  and  others.-  That 
gentleman  visited  the  statue  before  sunrise,  and  at  six 
o'clock  heard  very  distinctly  the  sounds  in  question. 
He  states  that  the  sound  does  not  proceed  from  the  sta- 
tue, but  from  the  pedestal,  and  expresses  his  belief  that 
it  arises  from  the  impulse  of  the  air  upon  the  stones  of 
the  pedestal,  which  are  arranged  so  as  to  produce  this 
surprising  effect.  That  some  similar  phenomenon  had 
been  detected  in  masses  of  insulated  stones,  is  a  supposi- 
tion greatly  strengthened  by  the  testimony  of  Humboldt, 
whose  attention  was  drawn'  to  some  remarkjible  trranite 
rocks  in  South  America,  which   at   c«-rlain  •  "'«- 

neously  emitted  sounds  much  resembling  tli  '■•■|J 

to  the 'colossal  statue  of  Memnon,  a  circum-taii. .-  well 
known  to  the  natives,  who,  however,  were  at  a  loss  for 
an  explanation  of  the  cau«e.  "  The  granitic  rock  on 
which  we  lav,"  says  the  illustrious  traveller,  "  is  one  of 
those  where  travellers  on  the  Orinoco  have  heaid  from  iint* 
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iinarie*  oal 

>^in1  our    \ 

-■uiiils,  either 

•  >;  but,   from 

^   woilliv  of  l>elief,   tlie 

.  Ills  to  depend  on  n  c«r- 

re,  caiiuot  be  denied.     The  shelves 

ii*rrow  and  deep  crevices.     They 

ilK'  day  to  about  60°.     I  often  found 

it  the  surface,  during  the  night,  Bt  39 ', 

.1    -  ■  '  r^ini' at  28  •.     It  may  easily  be 

'if  temperature  between  the 

i...   ....null  air  attains  its  maximum 

<ir  at  that  moment  which  is  at  the  same  time 
ic  period  of  the  maximum  of  the  heut  of  the 
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abo 
fart 

|in  ^ay  nut  these  sounds  of  an  organ,  then, 

win  iid  when  a  |>er>ion  sleeps  u|K>n  the  rock,  his 

ear  in  contact  with  the  stone,  be  the  effect  of  a  current  of 
air  tluit  issues  out  through  the  crevices  1  Dik's  not  the 
impillse  of  the  air  against  the  elastic  spani^les  of  mien  that 
intercept  the  crevices  contribute  to  modify  the  soundst 
May  we  not  admit  that  the  ir    '  l>t, 

ia  pasinjc  incraaantly  up  and  .  he 

same  obs^ — *■ 'no  rovk^  "i   im-  i  mi'.uii,  anu  iitat 

the  muai'  re  led  to  the  jugglery  of  the  priests 

in  the  eta: -.  ..  .1 .i." 

By  a  curious  coincidence  it  happened,  that  Messrs. 
Jomard,  Jollois,  and  Devillicrs,  who  were  travelling  in 
Egypt  nearly  about  the  same  time  that  Baron  Hum- 
boldt wa«  exploring  the  South  American  wilds,  heard  at 
sunrise  in  a  monument  of  granite,  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  spot  on  which  the  Palace  of  Carnac  stands, 
a  noise  resembling  that  of  a  breaking  string,  the  very 
terms  which  Pausanias  applies  to  the  sound  in  the  statue 
of  Memnon. 

An  interesting  example  of  sound  from  granite  rocks, 
is  recorded  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  FIdinburgh 
New  Pkiloaophicnl  Journal.  In  the  autumn  of  1828, 
this  gentleman,  when  on  a  tour  through  Los  Hautcs 
Pyrtuecs,  formed  one  of  a  party  quitting  Bagncrcs  de 
Luchon  at  midnight  with  an  intention  of  reaching  the 
heights  of  the  Porte  de  Venasque,  one  of  the  wildest 
and  most  romantic  boundaries  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  frontier,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  specta- 
tor looks  at  once  upon  the  inaccessible  ridges  of  the 
.Maladetta.  the  most  lofty  point  of  the  Pyrcnean  range. 
After  winding  through  the  deep  woods  and  ravines  con- 
stantly ascending  above  the  valley  of  Luchon,  the  jjarty 
gained  the  Hojpice  about  two  o  clock  in  the  morning, 
and  after  remaining  there  a  short  time,  proceeded  with 
the  first  blush  of  dawn  to  encounter  the  very  steep 
gorge,  terminating  in  the  pas*  itself,  a  narrow  vertical 
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OMNIPUKSENCa  ' 
There  is  an  unseen  Power  around, 

Kxistiiig  in  the  silent  air; 
Where  treadeth  man — where  s|>aco  is  found — 

Unheard,  uiiknowD,  that  I'ower  is  tlicre. 
And  not  when  bright  and  busy  day 

Is  round  us  with  its  crowds  and  cares; 
And  not  when  night,  with  solemn  sway, 

Itids  our  hushed  souls  breathe  forth  in  prayers; 
Not  when  on  sickness'  weary  couch 

IIq  writliesjwith  {lain's  deep  long-drawn  groan; 
Not  when  his  ste|>s  in  freedom  touch 

The  fresh  green  turf,  is  man  alone. 
In  proud  Ikdsbazxar's  gilded  liall, 

'Mid  music,  lights,  and  revelry. 
That  present  Spirit  looked  on  all, 

From  crouching  slave  to  rovalty 
When  sink'- *'  ( 'liristiau's  soul. 

And  seen  i  dauut  bis  eye, 

lie  hears  it  \ ,.,  .^.;  through  the  air, 

A  I'ower  of  Mercy  still  is  nigh. 
The  Power  tliat  watches,  guides,  defends, 

Till  man  becomes  a  lifeless  sod — 
Till  earth  is  nought — nought  earthly  friends  ; 

That  Omnipresent  Power  is  God! — Akow, 

OS    THE    MORAL    VALUE    OF    OBJECT-LESSONS. 

In  book  learning  there  is  always  a  danger  that  the  thing 
signified  may  not  lie  di.scemed  through  the  sign.  A  child 
may  acijuire  words  instead  of  thoughts.  To  the  young,  the 
truth  (bare  liefoie  the  tight,  |>al{>able  to  the  touch,  embodied 
in  forms  which  the  senses  realize,)  has  u  charm  which  no 
mere  words  can  convey,  until  they  arc   r>  '     '  :w  the 

sign   of   the    truth,   which    the  mind   coi!  The 

natural  features  of  the  country,  its  drain.'.  ricul- 

ture,  the  causes  which  have  aH'ected  the  of  its 

inhabitants  and    its  institutions,  the  circu which 

have  n.'isisted  in  the  formation  of  the  national  character,  and 
have  thus  made  the  hUtory  of  the  country,  arc  more  clearly 
appreliended  by  lessons  gathered  in  the  iircscncc  of  facta 
scatten-d  over  hill  and  valley.  England  is  so  rich  in  his- 
torical n-collections,  and  in  the  monuments  by  which  the 
fonner  periods  of  her  history  are  linked  with  the  jiresent 
time,  that  it  wcmid  seem  to  be  a  not  unim|>ortant  duty  of 
the  educator  to  avail  himself  of  such  facts  as  lie  within  the 
range  of  hi-    '  *i..n,  in  order  that  the  historical  know- 

ledge of  li  may  b«  a-ssiKriati-d  with  these  rc<'ords, 

marking  tli.  |.....i.-.T  of  civilization  in  his  native  country. 

In  all  that  relates  to  the  external  phenomena  of  the 
"  •>1'!,  the  be>t  book  is  nature,  with  an  intelligent  intcr- 
i  ;  and  what  concerns  the  WK'ial  state  of  man  may  be 
ipprehended  after  leswms  in  the  fields,  the  mills,  the 
mansions,  and  the  streets  within  the  range  of  the  school. 
Le.s)ionM  on  the  iiidividiuil  ^objects  prepare  the  mind  for 
genemlizations,  and  for  tliii  exercise  of  faitli  in  its  proper 
province.  Klenientarv  sehoidsin  which  tcotd-ttactiing  only 
'     nd  truthful   men.     lie  who 
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ROT  II  £R  HAM. 


THB  CBORCa   AT  KOTUERBAU. 


UoTHF.niiAM  Church,  in  the  doaiu'ry  of  Doncaster, 
Yorkshirp,  is  a  buildinff  of  far  higher  character  than 
mijtht  be  expected  to  be  seen  in  a  small  town.  From 
whatever  point  it  is  viewed,  it  dignifies  the  landscape, 
and  gives  an  additional  charm  to  the  scenery  of  an  inte- 
resting neighbonrhood.  The  town  of  Uotherham  is 
sitnated  near  the  junction  of  the  little  river  Rothcr  with 
the  Don.  Baxter  has  given  the  etymology  of  the  name 
of  the  former  stream :  the  Celtic  name  signilies  a  limit 
or  boundary,  and  of  the  three  streams  named  llother,  in 
England,  one  divides  the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Kent ; 
another  separates  Yorkshire  from  Westmoreland ;  and 
the  .South  Yorkshire  llother,  in  a  small  part  of  its  course, 
marks  the  boundary  of  Yorkshire  on  tho  side  towards 
Derbyshire. 

A  Roman  origin  is  claimed  for  Rotherham,  and  there 
indeed  appear  to  be  indispnUiblo  traces  of  the  works  of 
that  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  About  half  a 
mile  from  the  town  is  a  rectangular  encampment,  which 
has  long  been  known  as  Templcborough  (in  the  earliest 
notice  it  is  called  Temple-in»Toip).  The  intrenchments 
thrown  around  this  military  station  have  been  gradually 
filling  np.  but  they  may  still  be  distinctly  traced  round 
nearly  the  whole  area  originally  occupied  by  them. 
This  encampment  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  and  from 
Vol.  XXIV 


the  eminence  it  occupies,  a  lovely  view  is  obtained  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

Rotherham  itself,  is  an  old  and  irregularly-built  town. 
In  some  of  the  principal  streets  a  few  modem  houses 
are  observable ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  buildin)^ 
are  low  and  inconvenient.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
church,  some  superior  houses  have  been  erected ;  yet 
little  else  than  that  noble  structure  will  attract  the  at- 
tention of  a  visitor  at  this  place.  The  situation  of  the 
church  adds  to  its  majestic  appearance ;  it  occupies  an 
elevated  knoll,  below  and  around  which  the  principal 
parts  of  the  town  are  built,  so  that  the  very  foundation 
stones  are,  for  the  most  part,  higher  than  the  adjacent 
houses.  From  a  bridge  over  the  Kothor,  a  fine  view  of 
the  western  end  of  this  edifice  is  obtained  ;  but  it  is  from 
an  old  bridge  over  the  Don,  that  the  most  complete 
landscape  is  seen,  with  the  church  not  ri 
among  the  dwellings,  but  placed  in  majesty  al>' 
Rhodes,  in  his  Yorkshire  Scenery,  says  of  this  *pot, 

I  weU  recollect  this  riow  -f  l?-).-!-.".  num-h.  «hen  it 
waa  even  more  beautiful,  an  now 

is.     The  space  ix'cupio.l  bv  •  re  of 

magnificent  dimensions   anil  it  on  <'>    '» 

utSo8t  liniiU.     At  the  time  to  ^^  ly  allud^ 

from  the  weir  nearly  half-way  downward  to  ine  bridge,  • 
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1..-^   liio  river,  is  a  pixi.i   in  this 

The  water,  dashed  into  foain.  nl^hes 

and  eirclcs  into  a  tllou^and  ed<lics  in 

low,  fr«>in  whence  it  flows  alonif  the 

IS   its  channel  in  limpid  hhonU,  and 

the    weir,   the  eve   follows  the 

Don,  to  where  the  Hotter  pur- 

ihe  flat  meadows  of  IJnid- 

Uow-hridire.     The  nlanta- 

I  1  the  I'i'I'i  einincnoe  on  whieh  IJoston 

(  the  left  side  of  this  rich  laiidsoape, 

an:  in-  " i~  "i   v  anklow  cover  the  romntir  part  of  the 

hills,  and  till  up  the  distance. 

Ti  which  forms  the  principal  attraction  in 

this  I  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  dio- 

cese, and  IS  commonly  known  as  the  church  of  All 
Saints  or  AU-hallows.  It  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  and  a  principal  contributor  to  the 
work,  if  not  the  sole  founder,  was  Archbishop  llother- 
h*m,  whose  heraldic  in.'ij^nia  still  appear  upon  it.  The 
church  is  built  of  the  red  stone  of  the  neighbourhood. 
It  presents  a  complete  model  of  the  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a  more  adorned 
ftvle  was  taking  the  place  of  the  simplicity  of  early 
Gothic  architecture,  but  had  not  yet  reached  all  that 
minuteness  of  ornament,  which  subsequently  charac- 
terized it.  Entering  by  a  noble  porch  on  the  iouth  side, 
the  visitor  arrives  at  a  lofty  and  spacious  nave  with  side 
aisles.  At  the  intersection  of  the  nave  with  the  chancel 
and  transepts,  rises  a  tall  and  graceful  sjiire,  with  pin- 
nacles rising  from  its  base,  and  accompanying  it  about 
one-third  of  its  height,  and  crockets  to  the  top.  The 
head  of  the  cross  is  so  constructed,  .as  to  afford  private 
recesses  for  the  chantries,  which  were  founded  in  this 
church,  and  opportunities  for  processions  to  tlie  high 
altar,  by  having  two  chapels.  The  chapels  arc  of  the 
tame  height  with  the  side  aisles,  and  the  clerestory 
windows  of  the  nave  have  others  correspondent  with 
them,  through  which  light  is  admitted  into  the  chancel. 

The  precise  date  of  this  building  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. Its  founder,  Thomas  Scott,  otherwise  Thomas 
of  Rotherham,  (from  being  born  there,)  was  made 
Archbishop  of  York  in  1480,  and  lived  to  enjoy  his  see 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

Anxious  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  native  place, 
the  prelate  founded  a  college  at  Kotherham,  which  was 
calleid  Jesus  College.  A  provost,  five  priests,  six  cho- 
risters, and  three  schoolmasters,  were  there  maintained, 
and  the  parish  of  Kotherham  is  still  entitled  to  a  fellow- 
thin  at  Oxford,  secured  to  it  by  the  Archbishop.  This 
college  at  Kotherham  rose,  flourished,  and  decayed, 
within  a  century.  Camden,  in  his  liritannirn,  praises 
Archbishop  Kotherham,  "  who  founded  a  college  with 
thn*  schools  in  it,  to  teach  children  writing,  grammar, 
and  music,  which  the  greedy  ininuity  of  these  times," 
.,..(,..  ••hath  already  banished.'  Part  of  the  college 
are  now  employed  as  an  inn,  and  stablea  con- 
i,.. ,. .,  iiierewilh. 

Kotherham  is  a  place  of  little  note  in  history ;  the 
only  public  event  b«'ing  the  siege  of  the  town  during 
the  contentions  between  the  royal  and  parliamentary 
forces,  in  the  reign  of  Ch-irh-s  tlic  First.  Kotherham 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  popular  party,  and  being  re- 
garded  as  the  nucleus  of  th.  ^t  feeling  in  that 

part  of  Yorkshire,  the  royal  '.  <■  sent  to  besiege 

tba  town,  in  the  month  of  Mav,  l(ji3.     Their  ammu- 


nition being  intercepted  by  the  enemy,  the  citizens  were 
soon  n'duced  to  ask  a  parley,  aud  to  capitulate.  Their 
estates,  lives,  and  liberties,  were  guaranteed ;  but  an 
exception  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  vicar  of  the 
parish,  named  Shaw,  who  had  made  himself  so  obnox- 
ious to  the  royal  party,  that  they  searched  for  him  with 
great  perseverance,  and  placed  their  soldiery  in  his 
dwelling.  Uy  a  succession  of  hair-breadth  escapes,  the 
vicJir  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies,  and  at  length 
fled  to  Manchester.  At  one  lime  he  lay  hidden  for  thrto 
days  without  food,  in  the  top  loft  of  a  house,  a  part  of 
which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  soldiers,  who  were 
overheard  uttering  threats  against  the  fugitive,  and 
thniJting  their  swords  and  bayonets  through  every 
aperture  where  they  supposed  he  might  be.  Sometimes 
tliey  were  so  near  him  that  liis  remaining  hidden  was 
little  less  than  miraculous.  This  minister  afterwards 
wrote  a  short  account  of  the  siege  of  Kotherham,  which 
he  prefixed  to  a  sermon.  In  it  he  declares  his  mental 
and  bodily  anguish  to  have  been  at  this  lime  extreme, 
so  that  he  determined,  rather  than  suffer  starvation,  he 
would  leave  his  hiding-place,  and  throw  himself  upon 
the  malice  of  his  enemies.  While  he  was  thus  medi- 
tating, the  soldiers  liaving  given  up  all  hope  of  finding 
him  tlierc,  suddenly  left  the  building  for  the  night, 
locking  the  doors  after  them.  Thus  a  prospect  of 
escape  was  given,  and  the  vicar  contrived  to  avail  him- 
self of  it,  by  letting  himself  down  into  a  vault  below  the 
house  through  a  hole  in  the  floor,  (made  by  the  soldiers 
themselves  in  searching  for  him,)  and  thence  fleeing  to 
the  town.  Finding  no  safety  at  the  vicarage,  he  secreted 
himself  in  another  vault,  where  he  lay  upon  an  earthen 
floor,  in  a  damp  dark  place,  for  three  weeks.  This 
noted  person  was  one  of  the  principal  preachers  of  the 
period,  holding  the  views  of  the  puritans.  He  was 
chaplain  to  Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  bestowed  upon 
him  the  living  of  Kotherham. 

After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  a  committee  of 
gentlemen  of  the  county  was  appointed  to  assist  Lord 
Fairfax  in  the  management  of  public  affiiirs.  To  this 
committee  Mr.  Shaw  was  made  chaplain.  He  also 
formed  one  of  an  assembly  of  ministers,  who  sat  in  the 
cliajiter  house  of  the  cathedral  to  decide  upon  the  cases 
of  those  ministers  who  were  charged  as  being  ignorant  or 
scandalous,  and  to  eject  if  necessary.  Lord  I'airfax  gave 
him  the  livingof  Skerringham,  near  York,  and  he  apjiears 
to  have  been  a  popular  preacher  throughout  the  county 
for  the  next  seventeen  years  of  his  life.  On  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  December,  1C57,  he  wrote  a  little 
volume,  now  very  rare,  called  Thx  Saint's  Tombstone. 
A  second  marriage,  contracted  two  years  afterwards, 
connected  him  with  some  of  the  principal  families  of  the 
county.  He  preached  once  at  Whitehall  before  Kichard 
Cromwell,  during  his  short  protectorate,  and,  strange  to 
say,  on  the  return  of  Charles  the  .S'cond,  he  was  named 
one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains.  Hunter  justly  remarks 
that  this  was  "  hardly  decent,"  and  indeed,  however 
strongly  his  pulpit  eloquence  might  dispose  all  parties  to 
conciliate  his  favour,  yet  it  soon  appeared  that  his  style 
of  preaching  was  not  favourable  to  the  change  the  court 
wished  to  produce,  and  he  was  ordered  to  confine  him- 
self to  his  own  little  church  at  Hull.  But  there  also  the 
feeling  ran  strongly  against  him,  so  that  in  .June,  16C2, 
he  once  more  became  an  inhabitant  of  Kotherham,  where, 
with  Mr.  Clayton,  he  continued  to  preach  in  the  church 
until  the  Act  of  Uniformity  compelled  them  to  leave  it. 
Mr.  Shaw  still  continued  to  preach  in  private,  and  was 
once  apprehended  for  so  doing,  but  escaped  without 
punishment.  This  individual,  so  noted  in  the  stormy 
scenes  of  the  civil  war,  dic<l  in  peare,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  at  Kotherham,  April,  1672.  A  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, engraven  on  brass,  covered  his  tomb,  but  was  torn 
oflf,  with  many  others  in  this  church,  and  sold  to  one 
Andrews,  a  clock -maker  at  Sheffield.  Among  the  nume- 
rous quaint  inscriptions  once  existing  in  this  church,  but 
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wliirli  liavn  proliftlily  sliarol  llio  snmo  falo  willi  lh«l  of 
Sii.nv,  one  of  llio.f  noted  liy  DoiUworlh  is  not  devoid  of 
be.niiy.  It  is  to  the  nn-inory  of  Alice,  wife  of  George 
West,  who  died  May  •».  1(^17. 

Tliy  vurliK's  nnoil  nor  r  tonibo,' 

Tli<m<-  will  not  It't  tlic<  'i  tliin  Iw  doinbo  ; 

\Vliilsl  loving'  liuHluind,  lui-  i  ''rt, 

Livin;;  intuniliva  tlio  in  liiii  |' 
Tlie  di'iitli  of  the  husband  in  recorded   to  have  taken 
place  March  5,  l(>lt). 

The  iniporlanco  of  Ilothorhani  was  for  a  time  (jreatly 
iucrensi'd  by  the  extensive  iron-works  establiiihcd  lliere 
by  the  family  of  the  Walkers  ;  bnt  these  works  do  not 
eiist  on  the  same  large  scale  as  formerly,  thoutfii  still 
exercising  an  important  influence  on  the  town.  The 
cattle-market  at  Uotherham  is  also  a  principal  means  of 
its  support. 

There  'is  a  good  bridge  of  five  pointed  arches  at 
Uotherham,  and  on  the  centre  pier  is  a  heavy  building, 
once  a  chapel,  bnt  now  used  as  a  gaol.  A  new  church 
was  built  in  a  populous  part  of  the  town  in  the  year 
182C-28.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  a  good 
tower  at  the  west  end,  with  a  pierced  battlement,  and 
crocketed  pinnacles  at  the  angles.  Tiie  interior  is  very 
neatly  fitted  up  without  galleries.  It  will  accommodate 
ur  linndred  and  fifteen  persons  in  free  scats,  and  three 

ndred  and  seventy  in  pews.  Hcucath  the  church  is  a 
large  apartment  used  as  a  sdiool-room. 

The  village  or  hamlet  of  Masborough  is  only  »ep»- 
raled  from  Uotherham  by  the  river,  and  exceeds  that 
town  in  the  number  of  its  inliabitants.  A  large  propor- 
tion fin<l  employment  in  the  iron-works  above  mentioned, 
in  whicii  canncni  of  the  largest  calibre  and  other  impor- 
tant articles  have  been  produced.  The  iron  bridges  of 
.Sunderland  and  Yarm  were  cast  at  the  foundries  of 
Masborough. 

The  iron-works  were  commenced  in  1746,  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Walker.  This  remarkable  man  was  left  an 
orphan  at  twelve  years  old,  without  any  ample  means  of 
support  for  himself  or  for  several  brothers  and  sisters. 
Hv  diligent  ami  close  application,  the  orphan  family 
supplied  to  themselves  the  deficiencies  in  their  educa- 
tion, and  .Simuel  for  some  time  kept  a  scliool,  and  was 
besides  emidoyed  in  surveying,  in  making  dials,  &c. 
We  cannot  follow  his  prosperous  career,  but  the  results 
ire  evident  in  the  celebrity  of  his  name,  and  of  the 
works  established  by  him.  Dr.  Miller,  in  his  Hutory 
of  Duncnstev,  says,  "  If  the  love  of  social  order,  the 
most  unremitting  industry,  the  improvement  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  human  genius,  and  a  truly  Christian 
and  exemplary  conduct  in  life  and  manners,  are  objects  to 
be  pursued;  few  characters  can  or  ought  to  stand  higher 
in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  than  that  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Walker."  

Tnis  Book,  this  holy  Book— on  CTcry  lino 
ktark'd  with  tbe  seal  of  high  divinity. 
On  every  loaf  bodcwM  with  drops  of  lovo 
Divine,  ami  with  llie  oternal  heraldry 
.\nd  sifrnaturo  of  CJod  .Mmi^'hty  stnmp'd 
From  first  to  last — lliia  ray  of  sacred  light— 
This  lamp,  from  off  tlie  everlasting;  throue 
%(erry  took  down;  and  in  the  uiglit  of  time 
StomI,  casting  on  the  dork  her  gracious  buw; 
And  evermore  beseeching  men,  with  tears 
And  enrntwt  sighs,  to  reail,  believe,  and  live. 
And  many  to  her  voice  gave  ear,  and  read. 
Believed,  ohpy'd;  iind  now,  as  the  Amen, 
Tnie,  faithftd  witness  swore,  with  snowy  robes 
Anil  liranohy  palms  surround  the  fount  of  life, 
And  drink  the  streams  of  imniortjUity, 
For  ever  liappy,  and  for  ever  young. 

Pollok's  Count  oj  Timt. 


Our  creature  comforts  arc  doubly  sweet  when  we  see  them 
flowing  from  the  fountain  of  Go^'s  goodness. 


CUKIOIJS  SITUATIONS    OF    BIUUS*    NKST8. 

Birds  in  general  chor       '■■  -••ani  for  th.  -  •  .ip. 

cording  to  the  safety  m  nenl  thev  ,  e|y 

to  aflTord;   but   instances   n  i-cur  in  whun   this 

rule  ii  departed  from,  and  '  '  em  to  conunenco 

operations    without   tlieir   u-  '  itjr. 

Is  it  that  among  binls,  as  ire 

found  who  procrastinate  their  alfairs  to  liic  latest 
moment,  and  then  are  driven  to  mlopt  hastv  and  inju- 
dicious measures ;  or  is  it  '  r<  of  thn 
feathered  tril)os  are  posse',  ..ess,  and 
confidence  in  man,  than  their  teliuAsf' 

Many  amusing  instances  of  the  enrion*  situation*  of 
birds'  nests  might   easily  Iw  fun:  ■  follow- 

ing, the  first  has  been  recently  c.  •  u»  by  a 

gentleman  who  witnessed  the  fact;  the  remainder  are 
chiefly  extracted  from  the  communications  of  the  ReT. 
.^Ir.  Bree,  and  others,  to  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Naturat 
llialiivi/. 

N'o  one,  perhaps,  would  ever  think  of  looking  for  a 
bird's  nest  on  a  railroad;  vet  it  is  a  fact  that  a  water- 
wagtail  built  a  nest  under  the  hollow  of  a  rail  on  a  well- 
frequented  coal  line.  The  spot  chosen  was  at  a  cross- 
ing within  six  feet  of  which  the  engine  and  many  loaded 
and  empty  wagons  passed  ten  or  twelve  times  a  day. 
No  doubt,  the  uest  was  commenced  on  some  holiday,  or 
on  the  occasion  of  a  day's  suspension,  for  on  the  line  in 
question  there  is  no  Sund.iy  traflic.  The  position  of 
the  nest  will  bo  seen  by  the  accompanying  figure. 

ri(.  1 


IIIBD't    KUT  OM    A    UIIWIT. 

Near  the  same  place  is  a  small  signal  house,  in  tbe 
corner  of  whicli  a  tomtit  built  its  nest  for  several  years, 
notwithstanding  that  a  man  had  occasion  to  go  close  to 
it,  a  dozen  or  twenty  times  a  day.  At  the  top  is  a  large 
bell,  twelve  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and  though  this 
was  rung  at  intervals,  the  sound  of  it  did  not  seem  to 
give  any  alarm  to  the  bird. 

Fur  three  years  in  succession,  a  curious  situation  was 
chosen  by  a  blue  titmouse  for  building  its  nest.  A  bet- 
well,  or  batwell,  (which  is  a  close  basket  of  wicker-work 
used  in  brewing,)  was  hanging  upon  a  peg  against  a 
cottage  wall  in  Leamington,  at  a  height  of  not  more 
than  six  feet  from  the  ground.  In  this  betwell  the  bird 
built  its  nest,  but  unfortunately  the  fact  was  not  disco- 
vered until  after  a  brewing,  when  the  old  woman  who 
owned  the  implement,  on  cleaning  out  her  betwell,  was 
astonished  to  find  in  it  a  bird's  nest  full  of  eggi. 
About  the  same  time  in  the  following  year,  having  occa- 
sion to  brew  again,  she  recollected  the  circumstance, 
and  ex-amined  the  betwell  previously  to  using  it.  There, 
again,  she  found  a  tomtit's  nest,  which  she  unceremo- 
niously removed,  and  the  brewing  proceeded  as  usual. 
The  third  year,  the  bird  renewed  the  attempt,  and 
moved,  perhaps,  by  its  perseverance,  the  old  woman 
allowed  the  nest  to  remain  until  the  birds  were  hatched. 
"  It  was  upon  this  occasion, "  says  -Mr.  IJree,  "  that  I 
was  witness  of  the  fact,  just  as  the  eggs  were  on  the 
very  point  of  being  h.itched.  On  my  going  to  the 
house  to  see  this  curiositv,  the  betwell,  with  its  con- 
tents, was  immediately  taken  down  from  its  p«-g.  and 
placed  in  my  hand  for"inspection,  the  bird  all  the  while 
sitting  within  it,  upon  its  nest,  which  it  made  no  .llemnt 
to  quit,  but  merely  gave  signs  of  ang.-r  by  frequently 
bristling  up  its  wings  and  feathers,  and  by  hissmg. 
This  bird  it  appears  had  suffered  itself  to  be  earned  m 
its  wicker  bab.ution  about  the  village,  (as  Uamingtoa 
then  was,)  and  exhibited  to  the  visitors.  _ 
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The  natural  timidity  of  birds  is  greatly  lessened,  and 
in  some  cases  almost  entirely  remored,  during  incuba- 
tion. The  bhic  titmouse  has  on  many  occasions  fur- 
nished proof  of  this.  A  rcmnrkable  instance  occurred  a 
few  years  airo  at  Nenrland,  in  Gloucestershire.  A  pair 
of  bhie  titmice  built  their  nest  in  the  upper  part  of  an 
old  pump,  fixing  it  to  the  pin  on  which  the  handle 
worked.  It  happonrd  that  durin;;  the  time  of  building 
and  laving  the  egiis,  the  pump  had  been  out  of  use;  but 
at  the  time  wheu  tiie  female  was  Bitting,  it  was  again  set 
going,  and  it  was  naturally  expected  that  the  motion  of 
the  pump-liandle  would  drive  her  away.  Rut  so  deter- 
mined wa'i  site  in  her  work,  that  she  remained  sitting  for 
th  t  period,  and  the  young  birds  were  safely 

h.r  .1  no  other  misfortune  than  the  loss  of  a  part 

of  tne  uil  of  the  sitting  bird,  which  was  rubbed  off  by 
the  friction  of  the  pump-handle. 

The  greater  titmoune  and  the  tomtit  have  been  ob- 
served to  choose  a  similar  situation;  indeed,  it  would 
appear  that  the  groove  in  which  the  pump-hnndle  works 
has  some  particular  charm  for  these  birds.  Mr.  Dovas- 
ton.  of  Westfalton,  near  Siirewsbury,  gave,  in  1B32,  on 
account  of  one  of  the  greater  titmice,  who  annually,  or 
Dearly  sn,  built  in  hi*  piunp,  "where,"  he  says,  "there 
ij  A  .,..^1  ,.(  .,.,  .c  ,.,  ,1.;-  .,...,,...■,(  ii  ;u  >.l?iccd  just  under 
tli  '  -,  and  is  joined 

tu  •       .  0  the  bin!  lias 

is  close  over  '  .  where  the  slit  runs  a  little  higher 

to  al!-)W  if  t  •■  if;  fulcrum,     'i'his  pump  is  used 

ev'  rvrcompanied  witli  mui-h  noise 

•n  .  'ly.  fur  negliKcnt  want  of  oil, 

will  '  uu  it,  ■  I'lcr,'  yet  the  bird  sits  on, 

qoiet  and  un  I'lle  l>u  lifted  up.  and  slie 

bo  peeped  at  long'  '  '  liws, 

and  snorts  at  thi-  y  of 

■"   ';*''(j    111    iii»     I  "^ii^ii  111  iiiiii    i>i     iiiji    in-"»i.  .11111    to 

of  it  falling  into  the  tube  or  bucket,  the 
'  :'  '  small  sticks  a«  props;  a  material 
ys  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
,ic  iiatchc-d,  one  or  more  of  them  will 
to  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  fall  over 
■')  get  ejected  through  the  spout, 
i  iices  "  it  greatly  pleaoes  me,"  says 
Mr.  Uu-.aalou,  'lu  sec  my  servants  replace  them  gently 
in  the  ne»t.  with  kind  snothings  or  facetious  chidings ; 
•li'  "  innate  in  very  many  of 

till  for  lack  of  nurture,  or 

corriip'  ■(." 

At    ^  '■k'lhirr,  n  pair  of  red- 

st  '•den-pnt, 

Si  r  habila- 

ti"  r.i-.      The  nest  attraeteil 

*"'-  id  daily,  as  it  became  au 


mo 

pr. 
S.1. 

\\ 

in' 
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object  of  interest  in  the  family  tu  ascertain  when  and  by 
what  means  the  young  birds  would  emerge  from  under 
the  pot,  and  make  tlieir  dibut.  How  long  they  might 
hare  continued  in  confinement,  if  left  to  themselves,  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  as  they  were  eventually  indebted  to 
female  curiosity  for  their  emancipation.  A  lady  lifted 
up  the  pot,  to  sec  whether  the  birds  were  there ;  when 
the  whole  brood,  taking  advantage  of  so  favourable  an 
opportunity,  made  their  escape,  darting  forth  in  all  di- 
rections like  rays  from  a  centre. 


KSSTiHO-rLACK  or  A  rAiK  or  beustabii. 

A  similar  instance  was  given  in  the  Preston  Chro- 
nicle some  years  ago.  In  a  garden  belonging  to  E. 
Clayton,  Esq.,  Bamberbridge,  near  Preston,  a  flower-pot 
was  turned  down  over  a  tender  plant  in  the  carlv  part 
of  the  spring,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  removed,  and 
placed  in  the  same  inverted  position  on  a  vacant  part  of 
the  flower  bed,  near  the  verge  of  a  gravel  walk.  Two 
small  birds  of  the  tomtit  species  having  found  their  way 
into  the  pot  through  the  opening  at  the  bottom,  made  it 
their  habitation.  A  carpet  was  laid  in  an  inclined  direc- 
tion over  the  whole  area,  of  fine  fibrous  moss ;  on  which 
was  constructed  a  little  nest,  in  contact  with  the  internal 
side  of  the  pot,  and  lined  with  a  mixture  of  hair  and 
feathers.  When  first  discovered  there  were  six  eggs  in 
it,  which  were  soon  augmented  to  ten,  .ill  of  which  were 
in  due  time  hatched,  and  the  birds  on  the  wing. 

Mr.  Bree  gives  an  account  of  the  nesting- place  chosen 
by  a  pair  of  robins.  In  the  parish  church  of  flampton- 
in-Arden,  Warwickshire,  these  birds,  for  two  ycais  in 
succession,  aflixed  their  nest  to  the  church  Bible,  as  it 
lay  upon  the  reading-desk.  The  worthy  vicar  would  on 
no  account  have  the  birds  disturbed ;  and  accordingly 
introduced  into  the  church  anotiier  Bible  from  which  to 
rend  the  lessons.  As  if  encouraged  by  this  toleronce  to 
commit  further  audacious  acts,  tne  birds  actually  plun- 
dered the  rope-ends  from  the  belfry  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  nest.  The  old  women  of  the  village, 
however,  did  not  fully  share  the  benevolent  feelings  of 
the  vicar  on  the  occasion ;  on  the  contrary,  they  took  it 
into  their  heads  that  the  circumstance  of  the  robins' 
building  on  the  Bible  was  highly  ominous,  and  boded  no 
good  to  their  minister.  Now  it  so  happened  that  the  wor- 
thy vicar  fell  ill,  and  died  in  the  month  of  .June  of  the 
second  year  of  the  birds  building  in  the  church ;  an  event 
which  confirmed  their  superstitions,  and  "  will  be  remem- 
bered," s.iy8  Mr.  Bree,  "  and  handed  down  to  posterity, 
for  the  benefit  of  any  future  vicar,  should  the  robins 
again  make  a  similar  selection." 

At  Knowle  Hall,  Warwickshire,  as  we  learn  from  the 
same  authority,  a  wren  built  its  nest  in  the  skeleton  body 
of  a  heron  which  had  been  nailed  up  against  a  wall.  A 
still  more  remarkable  choice  was  that  of  a  tomtit,  which 
built  its  nest  some  years  ago  in  the  skull  of  a  murderer, 
who  had  been  gibbeted  at  Drinsev  Nook,  in  Lincolnshire. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  friendly  confidence 
of  a  pair  of  swallows.  In  the  summer  of  1 HZO,  a  pair  of 
swallows  commenced  their  nest  upon  the  crank  of  a  bell- 
wire,  in  the  passage  of  a  fnnn-house  at  Crux  Kaston;  thu 
one  end  of  which  opened  into  a  little  garden,  thu  other 
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Into  the  kitchen,  and  ine  door  of  which,  toward*  the 
garden,  was  Hstinlly  left  opon.     T'  ■■>  fifteen 

or  eighU-en  feet,  in  IcTiRth,  and  thf  y  n»  'he 

extremity,  towaril»  tli"  kitchen.  llif  l.irmi.r  and  his 
wife  were  so  much  pleased  with  tlio  sooial)ility  and  con- 
6dence  of  their  new  inmates,  that  they  not  only  allowed 
their  nuiddv  domicile  to  remain  )mraolested,  but  took 
caro  that  free  inpress  and  CRrcM  should  be  always 
afforded  through  the  garden  door.  The  nest  was  com- 
pleted, and  a  brood  of  young  swallows  rearc<l,  which 
took  wing.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  farmer 
returning  from  shooting,  with  his  gun  loaded,  thought- 
lessly discharged  it  at  a  swallow,  which  he  killed.  The 
ciroimstance  passed  unnoticed  until  the  next  summer, 
when,  from  the  absence  of  his  old  favourites,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  poor  bird  so  wantonly  killed,  muit  have 
been  one  of  them. 

The    year   following   a   pair  of  birds,   the  offspring 
perhaps  of  the  former  occupants,  were  observed  at  the 
old  haimt.     They  first  attempted  to  fix  their  nest  to  a 
cupboard-door,  immediately  over  the  door  leading  into  the 
kitchen ;  and  the  farmer's  wife,  fearing  it  might  be  shaken 
down  from  the  closing  and  opening  of  the  door,  drove  a 
nail  beneath,  to  secure  it  in  its  position.     However,  the 
swallows  did  not  approve  of  this  interference :  they  for- 
sook their  nest,  and  commenced  a  second  over  the  kitchen 
door;   but   this   they   could  not  secure.     The  thought 
now  struck  the  farmer,  that  if  the  nest  of  1830,  which 
still  remained  on  the  bell-wire,  were  rjmoved,  the  birds 
would  adopt  the  old  situation.     This  was  accordingly 
done.     The  pair  immedi.itelv  profited  by  the  farmer's 
suggestion  ;  a  nest  was  completed,  and  an  egg  deposited, 
in  the  short  space  of  four  days  from  the  commencement 
of  the  new  work.     While  the  business  of  incubation  was 
going  on,  the  farmer's  shecji-shearing  was  accomplished, 
and  the  usu.il  supper  given  to  the  labourers  in  the  kitchen  ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  confusion  and  smoke,  and  the 
constant  opening  and  shutting  of  the  door,  the  parent 
bird  never  moved  off  her  nest.     The  haymaking  feast 
arrived,  when  the  young  birds  were  hatched;  and  again, 
amid  the  noise  and  confusion,  the  old  swallows  unremit- 
tingly waited  upon  their  offspring.     The  nestlings  took 
flight,  but  until  the  period  arrived  for  migration,  they 
constantly  returned  to  the  passage  for  the  night.     At 
the  beginning  of  the  evening  they  perched  on  the  edge 
of  the  nest,  and,  as  the  night  advanced,  as  if  for  addi- 
tional warmth,   they  sank  down  into  the  interior.     As 
the  season  advanced,  and   they  became  full  feathered, 
they  deserted  the  nest  altogetiier,  and  perched  on  the 
bell-wire.     Here  they  perched  during  the  conviviality  of 
the  harvest  supper,  perfectly  regardless  of  the  uproar, 
and  hero  they  were  seen  perched  for  their  night's  repose, 
by  the  narrator  of  their  history,   when   visiting    Crux 
Easton,  on  an  evening  in  the  middle  of  September,  1832. 
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SO.ME  ACCOUNT  OF  LANCELOT  ANDREWS, 
Biiiioi*  or  wiNCiiK^ ' '  " 

A.B.    1553   TO    l(R'' 

This  em  "* 

nni!  hi-  u  '• 


XnE  0LADNE88  OP  NATURE. 

Is  tills  a  time  to  Iw  cloudy  and  sad. 

When  our  mother  imture  laughs  around; 
"When  oven  the  decp-hluo  heaven  looks  glatl. 

And  gladness  breathes  from  the  blossoming  ground! 
There  arc  notes  of  joy  from  the  hang-bird  and  wren, 

An<l  the  gossip  of  swallows  through  all  the  sky  ; 
The  ground-squirrel  gaiiy  chirps  by  his  den. 

And  the  wilding-bee  hums  merrily  by. 
The  clouds  are  at  play  in  the  azure  sjiace. 

And  their  shadows' at  play  on  the  bright-green  rale. 
And  here  they  stretch  to  the  frolic  rha.se, 

And  there  they  roll  on  the  easy  gale. 
Xl\ero'9  a  dance  of  leaves  in  that  aspon  bower, 

There's  a  titter  of  winds  in  that  l>eechen  tree, 
Tlierc's  a  smile  on  the  frviit,  and  a  smile  on  the  flower, 

And  a  laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  to  the  sea. 
And  look  at  the  bnwd-faced  sun,  how  ho  sniilett. 

On  tlui  dewy  oartli  that  smiles  in  his  ray. 
On  the  haping  waters,  and  gay  young  isles 

Ay.  look,  and  Ue'U  smile  tUy  gloom  away. 

C,  BarxxT 


'I  liim 

nnd 

d 

110 

After 

he  wat 


from    thence    ho    \v 

School,  where  hem.: 

languages  under  Mr.  Mi; 

to    Dr.  Watts,    canon-ri 

archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  who  had  then  l»i 

some  scholarthipi  at  Pembroke  College,  Can 

first  of  which  he  liestowed  on  young  Andrews. 

he  had  taken   the  d -r f  bachel^of  art*, 

chosen  fellow  of  li  i"  thi»  situation  he  con- 

tinued four  years,  api...>..,u  ..imw'lf  ■""•'l-  '■'  ''"•  -""ly 
of  divinity;  at  the  usual  time,  he  ■  ■' 

arts,    and    was    then   chosen  eateii,..;.   "•    ; f.''> 

which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  reading  lecturea  on 
the  Ten  CommandmenU  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  to 
which  great  numbers  resorted  from  the  other  colleges, 
and  likewise  young  gentlemen  and  clergymen  from  the 
neighbourhood;  and  as  he  possessed  a  graceful  address 
and  a  fine  delivery,  these,  added  to  his  abilities,  procured 
him  great  reputation;  the  fame  of  which  being  circulated 
by  those  who  attended  his  divinity  lecture,  soon  reached 
the  ear  of  Mr.  Hugh  Price,  the  founder  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  who,  without  hi-  cd  him 
one  of  his  first  or  honorary  V 

It  was  his  custom,  after  he  had  been  ti.:  at 

Cambridge,  and  he  continued  it  as  long  as  !■  at 

either  of  the  universities,  to  make  an  annual  visit  to  his 
parents  at  London,  and  his  father  having  previoua 
notice,  by  his  desire,  used  to  prepare  a  private  tutor,  to 
instruct  him  in  some  branch  or  other  of  the  sciences  or 
arts,  not  taught  in  the  universities ;  so  that  within  a  few 
years  he  had  acquired  the  elements  of  all  arts  and 
sciences,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  modem  l.in- 
guages.  He  performed  his  journeys  on  foot,  till  he  was 
a  bachelor  of  divinity;  and  he  professed,  that  eveii  then 
he  would  not  have  rode  on  horseb.ick,  but  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  walking  merely  to  save  charges.  He 
never  loved  or  used  any  games  or  ordinary  recreations; 
his  common  exercise  and  amusement  was  walking,  and 
he  assigned  the  noblest  reason  for  preferring  it  to  alt 
others;  frequently  declaring  to  his  companions  and 
friends,  that  to  observe  the  grass,  herbs,  corn,  trees, 
cattle,  earth,  waters,  and  heavens,  and  to  contemplate 
their  natures,  orders,  qualities,  virtues,  and  uses,  was  to 
him  the  most  exquisite  of  all  entertainments. 

His  reputation  increasing  daily,  he  was  not  long  with- 
out a  patron;  for  Henry,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  lord 
president  of  the  north,  with  gre.tt  judgment  made  choice 
of  him  as  his  chaplain,  to  attend  him  in  his  progress 
through  that  part  of  England,  where  by  his  preaching, 
and  private  conferences,  he  became  highly  useful  to 
Government,  by  converting  a  number  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  the  Pro'testant  faith,  and  among  these,  several 
priests. 

Such  a  seasonable  service  naturally  recommended  him 
to  Sir  Fr.incis  Walsingham,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
who  procured  him  first  a  living  in  Hampshire,  but  being 
unwilling  that  such  a  promising  genius  should  he  con- 
cealed in  an  obscure  country  village,  resolved  to  provide 
for  him  in  Loudon  ;  and  accordingly,  by  the  strenglh  of 
his  interest,  Mr.  Andrews  was  appointed  '"•"'•"•'»• 
Giles's,  Cripplegate,  and  in  a  short  tini.  f  !i3 

and  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's ;  also  i  °'  *"* 

collegiate  church  of  Southwell. 

Being  thus  preferred,  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
diligent  . and  eicellent  preacher,  and   he    read  d.v.n.ty 

lectlres  three  days  in  the  ''^'^  »'  ^'- P?"' ''.'^"TJ 
term  time.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Fnlke,  he  was 
chosen  master  of  Pembroke  Hall  to  which  college  h* 
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[JuVe  8,' 


•ftprwards  Weame  a  eoii5iJer«blc  Wncfactor.     He  was 

iipv-  '0.1  one  of  t'-      '■  ■■  '  -tu  ill  onlmary  toQueon 

El  !io  totik  p  ■    in  liis  prt>achiii(f,  and 

pr  ii  to  the  ill. in.  IN  ..I  Westminstor,  in  1601  : 

ho  ))i»lio|>ric  in  this  Tfign,  hccauso  he  would 

not  >.ii!.iiiit  1(1  the  ii[>olialion  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenne. 
In  the  next,  howerer,  he  had  no  cause  for  such  scniplc, 
an,!  '  ;,iiblishi'd  an  unanswerable  defence  of  Kinpf 

Jai  k    on    the   lii/ihts    iif  Sorerng^s,   against 

IWIUrnimi-.  lie  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Chiches- 
ter, and  at  the  same  time  appointed  lord-almoncr. 
Upon  the  vacjincv  of  the  see  of  Ely,  he  was  translated 
to  it  in  1(>0!>  :  and  the  same  year  he  was  sworn  of  the 
kind's   prix'v  ■  >\  En^rhind,  as   he   was  afterwards 

of  Sfothmd.  1.  '''",?  bis  majesty  to  that  kingdom. 

When  he  tiad  i»at  nine  years  in  the  see  of  Ely,  he  was 
translated  to  that  of  Winchester,  and  also  appointed 
dean  of  the  roval  chapel ;  and  to  his  honour  it  is  re- 
corded of  him,  that  these  preferments  were  conferred 
upon  him  without  anv  court  interest,  or  solicitations  on 
the  part  of  himself  or  his  friends  :  it  is  likewise  observed, 
that  thouf^h  he  was  a  privy  councillor  in  the  reigns  of 
James  the  First  and  Charles  the  First,  he  interfered 
very  little  in  temporal  concerns ;  but  in  all  affairs  rela- 
tive to  the  church,  and  the  duties  of  his  function,  he 
was  remarkably  diligent  and  arlive. 

After  a  long  life  of  honour  and  tranquillity,  in  which 
he  enjoyed  the  distinguished  esteem  of  three  successive 
sovereigns,  the  friendship  of  all  men  of  letters,  bis  con- 
temporaries, and  the  veneration  of  all  good  Christians, 
this  learned  and  pious  prelate  died  at  Winchester  House, 
in  Southwark,  in  Septemlx'r,  1 C26.  He  was  interred  in 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Saviour,  where  his  executors 
erected  to  his  raeraorv  a  handsome  monument  of  marble 
and  alabaster,  on  which  is  an  elegant  Latin  inscription, 
by  one  of  his  chaplains.  Milton  also  wrote  a  beautiful 
elegy  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  in  the  same  language, 
which  is  one  of  the  earliest  productions  of  that  immortal 
bard,  for  he  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age  when  Bishop 
Andrews  died. 

Dr.  Fuller  observes,  that  King  James  had  so  great  an 
awe  of,  and  veneration  for,  IJishop  Andrews,  that  in  his 
presence  he  refrained  from  that  mirth  and  levity  in  which 
he  indulged  himself  at  other  times.  His  reputation,  as 
a  learned  man,  was  well  known  in  foreign  countries;  for, 
as  he  understood  a  great  variety  of  languages,  at  least 
fifteen,  and  was  conversant  in  the  Oriental  tongues,  he 
was  engaged  in  an  extensive  correspondence  with  all 
the  literati  of  Europe. 

He  was  very  careful  to  prefer  men  of  abilities  and 
good  moral  characters  to  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in 
his  gift;  and  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  form  a  better 
judgment  of  ihose  who  were  the  objects  of  his  choice, 
he  sent  for  clergj-men  who  had  acquired  renown  for 
piety  and  learning,  and  who  were  unprovided  for,  de- 
frayed the  expenses  of  their  jouriiies,  entertained  them 
hospitably,  and  if  in  his  private  conversations  with  them 
they  answered  the  good  report  given  of  them,  he  be. 
stowed  livings  upon  them  as  thev  became  vacant.  As 
his  fortune  increased,  so  did  his  liberality  and  charity; 
and  he  particularly  delighted  in  releasing  prisoners  con- 
fined for  small  debt*,  or  the  gaoler's  fees ;  a  charity  of 
the  most  humane  and  beneficial  kind,  as  well  to  the 
individuals  as  to  society.  Another  circumstance  con- 
cerning his  charities  deserves  our  notice:  he  gave  strict 
charge  to  such  of  his  servants  as  were  intrusted  with 
the  distribution  of  his  bounty,  that  they  should  not 
acknowledge  from  whence  this  relief  came;  but  directed 
that  the  receipts  they  took,  as  vouchers  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  tneir  trust,  should  be  signed  by  the  |>ersons 
relierMl.  as  received  from  an  unknown  benefactor. 

.A  '  Dcial  virtue,  for  which  this  prelate  has  been 
ju'-'  d,  is  gratitude,  of  which  he  had  so  warm  a 

■cnse,  tliil  it  extended  to  acts  of  kindness  even  to 
Um  relations  of  those  from  whom  he  bod  received  any 


favours.  He  bestowed  a  valuable  living  on  Dr.  Ward, 
the  son  of  his  first  schoolmaster,  at  the  Coopers'  school. 
He  .ilso  shewed  every  mark  of  personal  esteem  for  Mr., 
Mulcasler,  his  schoolmaster  at  .Merchant  Taylors'  school,. 
always  placing  him  at  the  head  of  his  table;  and  though- 
pictures  wore  but  little  in  use  at  that  time,  after  his 
death,  he  had  his  picture  placed  over  his  study  door. 
He  also  provided  for  his  son,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  a 
valuable  legacy.  He  likewise  inquired  very  carefully 
after  the  kindred  of  Dr.  Watts,  who  first  sent  hitn  to 
Pembroke  Hall ;  and  having  found  out  a  distant  rela- 
tion, he  gave  him  great  preferments  in  that  college. 

The  example  of  a  good  man  has  generally  more 
influence  on  the  minds  of  youth  than  precept ;  we  shall 
therefore  extend  this  article,  though  we  should  be  liable 
to  tlie  imputation  of  tautology,  by  adding  the  following 
character  of  him,  contained  in  the  dedication  of  his  ser- 
mons, ])iiblished  under  the  joint  care  and  inspoclion  of 
the  Bishops  of  London  and  Ely :  "  The  (icisou  whose 
works  these  arc,  was  from  his  youth  a  man  of  extrn<<rdinary 
worth  and  note ;  a  man,  as  if  he  bad  iK-en  luu^lo  up  of  learn- 
ing and  virtue,  Imth  of  them  so  eminent  in  him,  that  it  is 
hard  to  judife  which  luul  precedency.  His  virtue,  which 
we  must  still  judge  the  more  worthy  iu  anv  man,  was 
ciiinpuralile  to  tliat  which  was  tu  Ik'  found  in  the  primitive 
bishops  of  the  church  ;  and  had  he  lived  anions  those  uu- 
cieiit  fathers,  his  virtues  wouKI  have  shiiied  even  among 
those  virtuous  men.  And  as  for  nis  learning,  tlmt  was  as 
well,  if  not  lietter  known  abroad,  tluui  i-es|)ccted  nt  liouic. 
Aud,  take  him  in  his  latituile,  we,  which  knew  him  well, 
knew  not  any  kind  of  learnini;  to  which  he  was  a  strangi^r, 
but  in  his  piolcssion  iulinirable.  None  stronirer  than  he, 
where  ho  wi-cstlu<l  with  an  atlversary  ;  and  that  liellarniinc 
felt,  who  was  as  well  able  to  shift  for  himsell',  as  any  that 
stood  iiji  for  the  Itoinan  )>arty.  None  mow  exa<t,  mora 
judicious  than  he,  wheie  he  was  to  instruct  an<l  inform 
others ;  and  that,  as  they  knew  who  often  hounl  bini 
iireaoh,  so  they  mny  Uarn  who  will  ivad  this,  \vhi(li  he 
n.'ith  li'ft  bchiml  him.  Ami  yet  this  fulness  of  his  niiiterial 
learning  left  room  eiiou:xh  in  the  tt'iiiper  of  his  bmin  for 
almost  all  languages,  learned  and  modern,  to  scat  them- 
selves :  so  that  his  teariiiiig  had  all  the  helps  language  could 
affoi-d ;  and  his  languages  learning  enough  for  the  liest  of 
them  to  express.  Ilis  judgment,  in  the  mean  time,  so  eoni- 
manding  over  both,  as  that  neither  of  them  was  suft'ercd 
idly  or  curiously  to  start  from,  or  fall  short,  of  their  in- 
tended scope.  So  that  we  may  better  say  of  him,  than  it 
was  mmictime  said  of  (Claudius  Unisus,  'he  wasof  iw  many, 
and  as  great  virtues,  as  mortal  nature  could  receive,  or  in- 
dustry make  perfect.'  " 

(.\ljrulg«l,  cliivflv,  lyiim  the  liriliih  I'latarck.'i 


WRITING   BY   CIPHER;   OR,    SECRET 

WRITING 

I. 

ANtONO  the  subjects  to  which  the  ingenuity  of  persons 
in  different  countries  and  ages  has  been  directed,  that  of 
irfiliiif^  6_V  cipher,  or  secret  tcrilinff,  is  one  which  has 
scarcely  come  under  the  notice  of  the  mass  of  society. 
In  general,  if  a  necessity  for  writing  exists,  no  attempt 
at  secresy  is  made,  except  that  which  results  from  the 
sacredness  of  a  seal,  the  breaking  of  which  is  (in 
England,  at  least,)  regarded  in  a  most  dishonourable 
light.  In  the  thousands  of  letters  which  pass  from  one 
part  of  England  to  another,  and  the  conveyance  of 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  government,  a  seal 
or  wafer  is  deemed  a  sufficient  security  against  the 
perusal  of  the  contents  by  any  except  the  party  to 
whom  each  letter  is  addressed:  the  contents  may,  per- 
haps, be  hostile  to,  or  even  subversive  of,  the  govern- 
ment ;  yet  the  seal  offers  a  barrier  which  is  not  ]>assed, 
except  occasionally  by  individuals  who  have  a  thirst  for 
prying  into  the  affairs  of  others. 

But  in  the  busy  scenes  of  political  life,  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  FVom  the  time  when  the  different 
nations  of  Europe  beg.an  to  interfere  in  the  settlenu-nt 
of  each  other's  disputes,  (and  which  may  be  dated  from 
the  expedition  of  Charles  the  Eighth  to  Naples,  at  tho 
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did  of  the  fifteenth  century,)  forcirn  courtu  huro  main- 
tained n  political  correspoiidci  i-h  other;  ami 
a»  tilt'  letters  formiii)ir  tliiri  m:  m-n  have  heoii 
l"rr(|iicntly  of  such  vast  import  ns  to  decide  the  futo  of 
iiulioiiH  ami  empires,  a  stroiiK  teinptntioii  was  held  out 
to  the  crafty  and  unscnipulouv,  to  i^aiu  possession,  by 
Burrejifitious  means,  of  the  contents  of  the  letters. 
The  more  stormy  and  unsettled  the  state  of  affair*,  the 
ore  likely  was  this  breach  of  honour  to  occur.  It  is 
II  known  that  threat  ingenuity  is  often  shown  in 
cuing  a  letter  without  damaging  the  seal ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  modes  were  often 
observed  by  unscrupulous  [raliticians.  Hut  more  fre- 
quently the  bolder  and  more  decisive  plan  was  adopted, 
of  intercepting  a  letter,  and  retaining  it  at  once,  by 
which  its  contents  became  known  to  one  who  could 
frustrate  the  objects  of  the  writer.  If  political  moral- 
ity could  once  sanction  this  course,  (and  we  are  not  here 
discussing  how  far  it  may  be  justifiable  in  certain  cases,) 
it  is  evident  that  the  security  of  a  seal  is  nullified;  and 
the  only  course  left  is  to  write  in  such  a  secret  language 
as  shall  only  be  known  to  the  writer  and  his  corre- 
spondent. Here,  then,  we  see  the  principal  cause  which 
led  men  to  invent  a  written  language  to  answer  parti- 
cular circumstances;  and  we  shall  find  that  this  custom 
has  been  acted  on  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  form  a  page 
in  the  history  of  most  civilized  mations.  We  have  said 
that  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  period 
when  the  nations  of  Knrope  entered  extensively  into 
diplomatic  arrangements,  and  when,  consequently,  let- 
ters began  to  pass  frequently  from  one  sovereign  state 
to  another;  but  long  before  this,  the  turbulent  state  of 
domestic  politics  in  most  countries  had  led  to  the  em- 
ployment of  secret  w^riting,  sometimes  with  a  good,  at 
thers  with  a  bad  object.  Mr.  Blair,  in  his  elaborate 
imiuiry  into  secret  writing,  has  collected  the  secret 
alphabets,  or  ciphers,  used  by  Pharamoud,  in  the  fifth 
century;  by  Clharlemagne,  in  his  private  correspondence 
with  his  agents  iu  the  north  of  Europe;  by  Alfred  the 
(ireat,  or  some  of  his  agents,  in  England;  by  the 
Xrrhduke  Kodoljih  of  Austria,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
'ury;  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  in 
1)24;  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  at  Paris,  in  1563;  by  Sir 
Tiiomas  Chaloner,  at  Madrid,  in  1564;  by  Sir  Edward 
Stafford,  also  at  Madrid,  in  1586;  and  by  many  other 
persons. 

In  proportion  as  peaceful  and  commercial  relations 
exist  between  different  countries,  so  will  the  necessity 
for  the  employment  of  secret  writing  cease ;  but  we 
believe  that  there  are  still,  attached  to  the  diplomatic 
offices  of  many  of  the  European  courts,  persons  who, 
under  the  designation  of  decipherers,  study  the  modes 
of  secret  writing;  not  only  such  as  are  adopted  bv  their 
own  courts,  but  all  which  may  come  under  their  notice. 
We  will  now, — without  alluding  to  courts  or  to  indivi- 
duals, more  than  may  be  necessary, — endeavour  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  principles  on  which  the  various 
modes  of  secret  writing  have  been  founded,  some  of 
which  are  marked  by  great  ingenuity :  some  persons, 
indeed,  have  dignified  this  art  by  the  name  of  a  science, 
inider  the  various  titles  of  cryptulogi/,  cri/plographi/, 
/"'iW"pKV'  'teganograph)/,  &c. 

One  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  concealed  or  secret 
writing,  of    which   wo    have   any   knowledge,   was  the 
sci/td/e,  used  by  the   Greeks,  four  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.     When  the  state  authorities  sent  out  a 
fleet  or  an  army,  they  prepared  two  cylindrical  pieces 
t'  wood,  similar  to  each  other  in   length  and  in  dia- 
loter;  one  of  these  was  kept  by  the  government,  and 
hi-  other  was  given  to  the  admiral  or  general  in  com- 
mand.     When  the  Koveniment  had  any  orders  to  com- 
municate to  their  oflBcer,  they  took   a  long  narrow   slip 
of  pardimcnt.  and  rolled  it  round  the  cylindrical  staff 
or  srytale,  in  a  spiral  form,  one  fold  closely  joining   to 
another,    but   not  overlapping;   and  ihm    wrote    their 


communiratinn  npon  the  edgtt  of  too  (trip  of  parch- 
ment. ''  1  strip  was  taken  off  tin?  tulT,  the 
written  <  mutt  evidently  have  had  a  broken 
and  illegil)ie  appearance.  The  scroll  was  sent  to  tha 
officer;  who,  on  receiving  it,  wounil  it  round  hi*  slalT, 
so  ai  to  connect  tho  broken  letter*,  and  render  their 
purport  legible.  TIii<  < miirivince  wa»  used  by  tho 
.Athenians  and  th<  ■,  iu  the  time  of  .\lci- 

biades;  and  the  tc^..  .  juuded  on  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  diaroet«>r  of  tho  siaff,  by  which  the 
deciphering  could  be  effected,  wa»  known  only  to  tho 
govenimcnt  and  to  their  officer;  but  it  lia*  been  ob- 
served  that  "  this  method  would  not  be  a  lufficient 
security  against  detection  in  the  present  sharp-sighted 

yEneas  Taclicus  is  said  by  Polybius  to  hare  collected 
twenty  different  modes  of  writing,  which  could  only  b« 
understood  by  those  who  were  in  the  secret,  and  which 
were  in  use  in  his  own  time,  or  anterior  to  it.  Some  of 
these  appear,  to  mo<lern  eyes,  not  very  difficult  of  solu- 
tion. Une  consisted  in  placing  dots  instead  of  vowels, 
the  latter  being  represented  by  one,  two,  three,  four,  or 
fiyc  dots,  respectively;  as  follows: — 

D.-.  ::N  :::.S  .-..::  8   P.::LCH  ••  II, 
for  UIU.NYSIUS  I'UUJUEll. 

Another  method  whioh  he  describes,  is  to  send  a  book 
or  epistle,  on  any  common  subject;  .ind  mark  with  a  dot, 
or  some  other  symbol  previously  agreed  upon,  such 
words  as  will,  collectively,  express  thf  1  senti- 

ment  or    information;  this    we    mav  l>y  tho 

following  passage: — 

Tho  art  of  corresponding  hv  visiMo  si^is  ni.iv  bv  supi»»sod 
to  have  existed  before  the  iutrmluctiun  ot  h  riiiii;,',  and  iiii(,'ht 
linve  been  pinctised  by  gestures  or  motions  of  the  body;  sinoo 
infants  are  able  to  express  themselves  iu  tliia  way,  before  they 
liave  acquired  the  faculty  of  speaking;  but  whether  or  not, 
the  practice  of  linMing  secret  comniiinieatioa  by  signs  of  this 

nature,  was  carried  to  any  great  extent  among  the  ancients, 
wc  are  unable  to  say. 

Now,  by  reading  the  words  which  have  a  dash  beneath 
them,  wc  have,  "  Tlie  gestures  of  the  body  express  the 
faculty  of  holding  communications  by  signs;"  but  if  we 
read  the  words  having  a  dash  over  them,  we  have,  "  The 
art  of  writing  might  have  been  carried  to  great  extent 
among  the  ancients."'  The  reader  will  at  once  see  in 
what  manner  this  plan  might  be  carried  out ;  using, 
instead  of  dashes,  small  dots,  placed  between  the  letters 
in  a  way  almost  imperceptible. 

A  plan  somewhat  analogous  to  the  one  last  described, 
was  suggested  by  Raptista  Porta,  and  has  we  believe 
been  acted  on  in  some  diplomatic  circles ;  viz.,  to  take 
a  certain  book,  (if  a  rare  one,  the  better,)  of  which  each 
party  has  a  copy,  and  to  select  from  that  book  the 
words  which  will  express  the  meaning  to  be  conveyed. 
These  words  may  bo  designated  by  figures,  expressing 
either  the  page  of  the  book,  the  line  of  the  page,  and 
the  word  in  that  line,  or  else  expressing  the  distance  of 
the  word  from  the  beginning  of  the  book.  We  will,  as 
before,  illustrate  this  by  an  example. 

Suppose  Addison's  Spectator  be  agreed  on,  and  a 
message  is  sent  in  the  following  form : — 

"112. 
1,2,4,5,  11,  12,24,28,  30,  37,48,  74,  114,  115,116.' 

The  correspondent  turns  to  the  112th  nnmber  of 
the  Spectator,  which  is  an  Essay  on  a  Country  Sun- 
day, but  which  might  be  made  to  express  a  very  diffe- 
rent sentiment,  if  only  part  of  tho  words  were  u«ed  :  if 
the  words  be  taken  in  the  order  of  the  above  numbers, 
the  sense  would  be,  "  I  am  very  well,  snd  think  it  best 
that  the  people  meet  the  whole  we«k."  We  refer  to  a 
well  known  work  in  this  instance,  in  order  that  the 
method  may  be  more  readily  understood. 
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Anotber  method  dftcribed  by  JEneu  Tacticus,  was 
that  of  passings  a  thrrad  through  holca  in  a  tablet;  the 
order  ofthe  •'  '  \i>rct«ing  any  alphabetical  cha- 
racters prcvio  i  on,  convejing  the  meaning  of 
the  part*  s  contrivance.  The  same  device 
admit*  a  .  .i  many  different  ways:  for  instance, 
a  piece  of  »liiug  may  be  taken,  and  knots  tied  in  it  at 
stated  interTals,  the  lengths  of  the  internals  being,  by 
prcTioui  compact,  made  to  represent  certain  words, 
letters,  or  other  symbols.  This  also  might  be  effected 
by  markinf;  the  points  of  division  on  the  string  with  ink, 
instead  of  tying  knots. 

One  of  the  most  curious  contrivances  of  the  ancients 
on  this  subject,  WW  that  which  is  attributed  to  Hystioius, 
at  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  While  at  the  Persian 
court,  he  sent  to  Aristagoras  in  Greece,  a  servant 
affected  with  weak  eyes;  but  liefore  he  sent  him,  Hys- 
tisus,  pretending  that  the  hair  must  be  shorn,  and  the 
head  scarified,  before  a  cure  could  be  made,  caiued  the 
hair  to  be  shorn,  and  wrote  a  secret  message  on  tlie 
bald  pate  of  the  servant,  keeping  him  afterwards  in  con- 
finement until  the  hair  grew  again.  On  going  to  Aris- 
tagoras, the  servant  was  directed  to  submit  himself  to  a 
second  operation,  in  order  to  make  the  cure  complete: 
this  operation  consisted  in  a  second  shaving  of  the  ser- 
Tant's  head,  by  which  Anaxagoras  was  enabled  to  read 
the  secret  message.  "  By  which  relation,"  says  Bishop 
Wilkins,  in  his  Secret  and  Sicifi  Messenger,  "you  may 
jee  what  strange  shifts  the  antieiits  were  put  unto,  for 
want  of  skill  in  the  subject  that  is  here  discoursed  of." 

An  extensive  class  of  secret  ciphers  is  formed  by 
those  in  which  each  letter  is  rendered  by  one  or  more 
numerals.  I'olybius  coutrivad  a  method  of  expressing 
telegraphic  signals  by  torches  arranged  in  a  certain 
order;  but  after  his  time  the  same  principle  was  applied 
to  writing,  in  the  manner  explained  beneath. 


Now,  to  use  this  key,  each  letter  is  expressed  by  the 
r  'love  it  and  the  figure  at  the  side,  the  former 

the  latter:  thu?,  m  has  3  above  it,  and  2  at 
tlic  svlv;  its  symbol  is  therefore  32.  By  the  use  of  this 
key,  the  following  number",— 52,15  41,15,42,24,43,23 
12,54  21,11,33,24,34,15  11,34,14  14,24,43,15,- 
11,43,15,  will  be  found  to  express  the  words,  "We 
perish  by  famine  and  disease."  Another  numeral  me- 
thod, more  calculated  for  audible  or  visible  symbols 
than  for  writing,  arises  from  the  twenty-seven  diffe- 
rent model  in  which  three  things  may  be  arranged 
in  groups  of  threes,  in  the  following  manner:  sup- 
pose there  were  three  audible  instruments  of  different 
kinds, — a  drum,  a  fife,  and  a  tnimpet;  three  notes  on 
the  drum  might  represent  the  letter  A ;  two  on  the 
drum,  succeeded  by  one  on  the  fife,  would  represent  B ; 
two  on  the  drum  and  one  on  the  trumpet,  would  be  C  : 
the  various  ways  in  which  threo  notes  might  thus  be 
sounded  will  be  found  to  be  twenty-seven,  which  would 
represent  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet,  toge- 
ther with  another  symbol  to  indicate  tlie  ending  of  a 
word.  Three  different  notes  on  the  same  instrument, 
flags  of  three  different  colours,  or  torches  yielding  light 
of  threo  different  colours,  might  obviously  be  used  for 
the  production  of  the  symbols,  if  intended,  as  was  ori- 
ginally the  case,  for  military  and  naval  signals.  But 
wh<--  '     !    to   secret  writing,  each   letter  would  be 

rej'  y   three  numerals:  thus,    A  111,   B   112, 

C  1  l.'j,  L)  121,  and  so  forth.  TTiis  method  is,  however, 
more  complex  than  that  of  Pnlybius  ;  and  is  in  its  turn 
exceeded  in  r-  ■  r  contrivance  in  which 

each  letter  i*  .  .^ns  of  the  numbers  1 


1 

s 

4 

; 

f 

m 

r 

n 

t 

0 

1 

P 

u 

and  2,— as,  A  11111.  B  11112,  C  11121,  D  11132. 
and  so  on. 

The  methods  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  arc  not 
only  speciinens  of  what  has  been  suggested :  they 
have  often  been  put  in  practice,  in  one  form  or  other. 
For  instance.  Dr.  Wallis  has  preserved  an  account  of  a 
letter,  written  from  Charles  the  First  to  his  son ;  which 
begins,  "  I  thought  that,"  and  proceeds  with  groups  of 
numerals,  each  group  being  a  symbol  for  a  letter  or  a 
word.  Many  such  letters  appear  to  hivo  been  written 
during  the  troubles  of  that  unfortunate  monarch  ;  and 
Dr.  Wallis,  who  deciphered  many  of  the  intercepted 
letters,  thus  speaks  of  the  method  of  secret  writing  by 
numerals: — "I  do  scarcely  believe  that  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  to  contrive  a  way  more  intricate  than  the 
Jigure-dpher  ordinarily  now  in  practice,  with  the  like 
convenience  for  use ;  and,  if  any  affect  some  more  per- 
plexed than  these,  I  doubt  not  but  his  supposed  better 
way  will  be  equally  obnoxious  to  discovery ;  or  else  will 
be  extremely  tedious  in  use,  both  to  him  that  writes  by 
it,  and  to  him  that  is  to  read  it,  that  it  will  not  admit  of 
any  tolerable  dispatch." 

A  great  deal  lias  been  said  and  written  on  the  possi- 
bility of  forming  a  tnutical  cipher,  that  is,  one  in  which 
the  successive  notes  of  tho  scale  shall  represent  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  Sanguine,  and  even  extrava- 
gant, opinions  have  been  formed  on  this  point;  one 
writer  dilating  on  the  advantage  of  two  persons  being 
able  to  converse  on  two  violins;  or  of  one  sending  a 
sheet  of  music  paper  to  the  other,  containing,  under  the 
guise  of  musical  notes,  a  hidden  sentiment  or  commu- 
nication. Mr.  Thickncssc  in  this  manner  expressed, 
by  musical  notes,  two  lines  of  Goldsmith's  Deserted 
Village  : — 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  tlic  garden  smiled. 
And  stiU  where  many  a  gardcn-tlower  grows  wild. 

But  this  method  was  subject  to  the  defect  of  pro- 
ducing notes  which  had  no  sort  of  melody  or  harmony 
among  them;  so  that  their  utter  nonsense,  in  a  musical 
point  of  view,  would  at  once  show  that  concealment  was 
intended ;  whereas  a  really  good  cipher  would  conceal 
the  concealment,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  therefore,  Mr.  Thickuesse  proposed 
to  select  any  well  harmoniced  piece  of  music,  consisting 
of  treble  and  bass,  turning  down  the  tails  of  all  such 
notes  as  might  be  selected  to  express  the  hidden  mean- 
ing, and  turning  vp  those  of  all  the  other  notes.  In 
this  way  he  gave  what  we  may  term  a  musical  version 
of  the  Unes  : — 

All  that  of  love  can  be  ezpreasedj 
lu  these  soft  numt>era  see. 

But  there  are  many  defects  in  a  musical  cipher  of 
this  kind,  which  would  prevent  it  from  being  of  much 
use:  it  would  require  a  great  range  of  notes,  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  music  both  in  the  writer  and  in  the 
render,  and  a  tedious  exjienditure  of  time  in  expressing  a 
very  few  words. 

We  have  still  to  describe  those  ciphers  which  have 
been  most  used  in  practice;  vix.,  the  subRlitution  of  one 
letter  for  another,  on  certain  well-understood  principles; 
and  those  which  are  expressed  by  dots ;  as  also  the 
modes  of  secret  writing  by  the  employment  of  what  are 
termed  ii/mpalhetie  ink*' 

Tub  meet  difficult  province  in  friendship  is  tho  letting  a 
man  sec  his  faults  and  errors,  which  should,  if  jiosHiblc,  Iw 
BO  rontriv.'<l,  that  he  may  perceive  our  oilvlcc  is  given  him, 
,,  I  .elves  ns  for  his  own  advaiiti'i'. 

I  of  n   friend,  should  alwa;     l.i- 

slrirliy  juBi,  ami  nm  w"  irmjuent. — UuuOBLl, 

Thb  advantage  of  livini;  does  not  consist  in  length  of  days, 
but  In  tlie  right  improvement  of  them. — Montaiob. 
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Tnr.  anciwt  town  of  Borcrloy,  in  Yorkshire,  i*  situated 
nt  tiic  foot  of  thf  wftUls,  and  nbout  a  mile  from  the  river 
Hull.  It  i*  celi-brated  for  its  splendid  cathedral,  which, 
as  well  as  the  town  itself,  is  said  to  have  l)een  founded 
bv  a  celebratiMl  individual  called  St.  John  of  Beverley, 
w^osc  history  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity  by 
means  of  the  venerable  Bedc,  one  of  his  pupils. 

John  of  Beverley  was  of  a  respectable  Saxon  family, 
and  born  at  llarph'ara,  on  the  wolds  of  Yorkshire,  about 
the  vear  640.  At  this  period  the  country  was  beginninjf 
to  recover  from  the  dirkncss  and  barbarism  consequent 
on  the  .Saxon  invasion.  Many  of  the  priests  who  had 
retreatt-d  before  the  storm  to  take  refuf^e  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  had  there  established  schools  and  nionas- 
leries  which  had  become  the  chief  seats  of  learning  to 
the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  From  these  monas- 
teries, missionaries  were  al«o  sent  out  to  diffuse  more 
widi-lv  the  knowledjfe  of  the  Christian  relifrion,  and  to 
)  :i\(>  civiliiation  of  a  semi-barbarous  race.    John 

V  passed  his  youthful  days  in  the  monastery 
lit  \\  iiitbv,  which  had  been  founded  by  missionaries 
from  Icolinkill,  and  was  then  under  the  direction  of  !St. 
i^luda.  The  elementary  instruction  which  the  youth 
received  from  the  sisterfioo*!  at  Whitby,  was  afterwards 
exchanged  for  the  more  advanced  learning  pained  in  the 
fcchools  of  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  made  himself  master  of  all  the  le.trn- 
injT  of  his  age.  It  is  further  stated  that  he  went  to 
Oxford,  and  was  the  first  on  whom  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  was  conferred ;  but  this  is  probably  a  fiction, 
it  l>eing  very  doubtful  whether  Oxford  became  a  seat  of 
learning  until  after  the  death  of  John  of  Beverley. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fame  of  his  learning  brought 
hira  many  pupils,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  Venerable 
Bide,  who  delights  in  exhibiting  the  piety,  zeal,  and 
wisdom  of  his  instructor.  The  earlier  part  of  John's 
career  was  passed  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  but  sub- 
sequently he  entered  on  the  laborious  and  toilsome  life 
of  a  missionary,  travelling  about  from  place  to  ])lacc, 
and  labouring  with  distinguished  zeal  and  success  to 
instruct  the  ignorant  multitudes  in  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  the  Gospel.  At  a  later  period  he  betook  him- 
self to  a  life  of  solitude,  living  as  a  hermit  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ilexham,  though  lie  was  too  valuable  a 
person  to  be  permitted  long  to  remain  in  that  seclusion. 

The  celebrated  Wilfred,  patron  of  the  arts  and  lite- 
rature, had  been  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Ilexham, 
to  which  that  of  \ork  was  afterwards  added.  lie  like- 
wise held  the  monastery  of  Rippon,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder.  When  Egfrid  came  to  the  throne  of  North- 
ambria,  in  G70,  he  justly  deemed  the  jurisdiction  of 
Wilfred  to  be  too  extensive  for  one  individual ;  and 
having  called  a  council,  at  which  Theodore,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  presided,  it  was  determined  that  the 
bishoprics  of  Hexham  and  York  should  be  held  by  dif- 
f  iividuaU.     Wilfred  made  violent  opposition  to 

'al.  and  on  this  occasion  introduced  the  custom 
ct   ..  1  the  court  of  Rome.      The  Pope  decided 

in  li  iid  hence  a  long  series  of  expulsions  and 

lowed,  involving  the  church  in  anarchy 
and  terminating  at   length   in   favour  of 
W  ..tVtd.  L'les,  John  was  successively 

raised  to  •■  md  York,  where  his  learn- 

ing and  I  lit  a  new  and   more  extended 

sphere.  -    the  Hiliirenee   with   which    he 

visi:'  .  and  performed 

all    '  -•    visitntions    he 

repaired  to  livvi-riey,  then  cailed  Silra  Deirorum,  At 
this  place  he  founded  a  pnrish  church,  and  likewise  a 
monastery,  both  being  deduated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
After  preHidiriu  over  \\\v  'i  .•  of  York  for  about  thirty 
years,  he  •  s  and  retired   to  his  own 

mooasterv,  v  un  the  7lh  of  .May,  721. 


The  style  of  building*  Creeled  by  John  of  Beverley 
cannot  now  be  known.  They  were  partially  destroyed 
in  the  contests  between  the  Saxons  and  D.iiies  which 
occurred  Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  foundrr.  The 
clergy,  however,  again  returned  to  their  dilapidated 
pos^e>siuns,  and  re-as-igned  them  to  their  original  uses. 
During  the  repeated  and  harassing  attacks  of  the  Danes, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  church  and  monastery 
were  ever  completely  restored,  and  it  is  not  till  alter  tho 
lapse  of  more  than  two  hundred  years  that  wc  tind  much 
mention  made  of  thcin.  King  Allielstan  then  conferred 
some  important  gifts  and  privileges  on  the  church  at 
Beverley,  especially  the  right  of  nanctuaty,  in  token  of 
which  afridstol,  or  chair  of  pc.-ice,  was  placed  in  a  con- 
spicuous situation  near  the  altar,  as  an  emblein  of  pro- 
tection to  the  refugee.  The  limits  of  the  sanctuary, 
called  leuga,  were  included  within  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  of  which  the  radius  was  about  a  mile.  The  limits 
of  the  sanctuary  were  defined  by  four  crosses,  placed  on 
the  four  principal  ro.ids  leading  to  the  town  :  one  of 
these  still  remains,  in  a  dilapidated  state.  "  If  a  mule- 
fiictor  flyiii''  for  ivfuge  was  amireluiided  within  the  crosses, 
the  iiarty  tliat  ti>ok  or  hail  liold  of  him  there,  did  forfeit 
two  liuiijietli ;  if  witlilii  the  walls  of  the  chiireh-yard,  then 
six  hundreth  ;  if  within  the  church,  then  twelve  hundreth  ; 
if  within  the  doors  of  the  quire,  then  eiffhteen  hundreth  ; 
besides  |>vnancc,  as  in  case  of  sacrilege  ;  but  if  he  presumed 
to  take  liini  out  of  the  stone  chair  near  the  altiir,  cdlcd 
fiidstol,  or  from  among  the  holy  relies  behind  the  alt^ir,  the 
offence  was  not  redecinalile  with  any  sum,  but  was  then 
become  sine,  eiitcndativiie,  lioteless,  and  iiotliiiig  hut  the  ut- 
most severity  of  the  offended  church  wiis  to  be  expected, 
by  a  dreadful  exeoiiiniuiiiciition,  besides  what  the  s«'cular 
power  would  imj)o»e  for  the  jire>umptuous  mi.->deineanour." 
It  was  in  the  year  9.38  that  .■Vthelsiaii  thus  distinguished 
the  church  at  Beverley,  which  thenceforward  became  a 
place  of  much  note.  John  of  Beverley  was  canonized 
in  the  year  1037,  in  the  time  of  John,  the  twentieth 
pope.  In  1 188  a  dreadful  fire  consumed  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  upon  the  site  of  which, 
in  process  of  time,  the  principal  part  of  the  present 
splendid  edifice  was  erected.  The  church  at  Beverley 
held  jurisdiction  over  Beverley  itself,  and  several  other 
parishes,  but  we  meet  with  little  to  mark  its  history 
until  it  became  involved  in  the  fate  of  similar  institu- 
tions, at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  and  of  collegiate 
churches. 

In  1717  the  minster  was  in  a  very  ruinous  state  ;  but 
by  the  exertions  of  public-spirited  individuals,  a  fund 
was  raised,  and  the  necessary  repairs  undertaken.  In 
addition  to  indispensable  repairs,  the  church  was  re- 
pewed  and  adorned  in  divers  ways.  Unfortunately,  the 
ornaments  thus  introduced  were  far  from  hiirmonizing 
with  the  (iothic  stylo  of  architecture  so  beautifully  ap- 
jilied  in  the  edifice  itself.  "Every  thing,"  says  Mr. 
Allen,  "was  formed  on  (irecian  models  :  the  galleries  were 
supiMirtol  by  Doric  pilliirs,  and  lulomed  with  Doric  tri- 
glyphs.     Before  the  old  iilt.ir-Ni  Iiccd  a  wooden 

one  of  Grecian  work,  on   which  licautiful  Co- 

rinthian pillars,  su|>f)ortinx  a  niiIiunki  iiMniijilinl  arch,  siir- 
nidunted  by  a  magnificent  gilded  eagle.  'J'lie  jiiilpit,  the 
n'tt<lin(f-de(«k,  the  c  .i.  r  f,.i  t'lc  font,  all  made  at  I  lie  siiine 
time,  were  in  tli.  :•■;  and   by  way  of  climax  of 

absurdity,  an  enti  n  into  the  choir  was  erected,  in 

which  the  Grecian  and  I'ointed  styles  were  mixed  together, 
and  a  kind  of  nondescriiit  monster  produced,  referable  to  no 
sjiccies  of  architecture.' 

In  1813  a  bi'tter  system  of  repairs  commenced,  a 
competent  person  being  engaged  at  a  permanent  salary 
to  take  charge  of  the  minster,  and  to  enter  on  a  regular 
course  of  repair,  strictly  on  the  principle  of  restoration. 
Since  that  time,  the  C-orinthian  pillars  an<l  the  wooden 
altar-screen  have  disappeared,  the  choir  has  been  fitted 
up  for  divine  service,  instead  of  the  nave,  and  the  ori- 
ginal altar-piece  has  been  restored. 

The  exterior  of  Beverley  Minster  is  particularly 
grand,  and  much  resembles  York  Minster.  The  west 
front  is  coniidered  by  Rickmau  to  be  by  far  the  finest 
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pcrpiMididilttr  front  in  Enjlnnd.  lie  romnrks  that  what 
tlio  west  front  of  York  is  to  the  cli-corntoil  stvlo,  thi»  ii 
til  ihi-  ()or[uMiiiiciilar,  with  tliin  addition,  that  in  llm  front 
at  Ucvcrlcy  only  ono  Mtyie  is  necn,  and  tlii'r('for«'  all  it 
barmunioiis.  Thi*  contri!  is  occiipii-d  hv  llit-  «|»k'niliil 
window  of  tlip  nave,  and  at  tho  ends  of  the  side  uihIi-s 
rise  two  noble  towers,  strenj^thened  with  bntlrcste!!, 
richly  ornamented  witli  niehes  and  canopied  heads. 
Eacli  tower  has  fonr  lar);e  and  eight  small  pinnacles, 
and  a  very  beautiful  battlement.  The  doors  are  ex- 
tremely rich,  the  pointed  arch  being  bounded  with  nu- 
merous niouMings,  anil  the  hollows  ocL-upied  by  small 
flowers  and  busts.  The  head  of  the  arch  is  covered 
with  a  lofly  and  elepant  canopy,  crocketted,  and  crowned 
with  a  fuiial,  above  which  is  a  small  niche  with  a  superb 
canopy.  The  great  window  is  in  breadth  equal  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  central  division  of  the  building,  an<l 
consists  of  nine  lights,  subdivided  by  a  transom  into  two 
tiers.  The  head  of  the  arch  is  occupied  by  two  sub- 
arches,  which,  with  thi'ir  spandrils,  are  filled  with  nume- 
rous minute  lights,  with  arched  heads,  made  by  perpen- 
dicular mullions.  The  ari^  is  bounded  by  a  sweeping 
canopy,  crocketted,  and  ending  in  a  Hnial ;  above  the 
canopy  a  double  series  of  upright  panels  with  arched 
heads,  divided  by  an  embattled  string,  range  from  the 
arch  to  a  cornice  even  with  the  spring  of  the  gable.  It 
is  finished  with  a  raking  battlement,  delicately  pierced, 
and  ornamented  with  five  pinnacles,  placed  at  short  in- 
tervals. 

The  north  porch  of  Heverley  Minster  is  celebrated 
for  its  rich  and  elaborate  workmanship.  Mr.  Kickman 
says  of  it,  that  as  a  panelled  front  it  is  perhaps  une- 
qualled. 'J'ho  entrance  is  a  pointed  arch.  Tlio  door 
has  a  double  cano|)y,  the  inner  an  ogee,  the  outer  a 
triangle  with  beautiful  crockets  and  tracery,  flanked  by 
buttresses  with  rich  niches,  crowned  with  pinnacles. 

The  transept  is  built  in  a  much  simpler  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  at  its  jiuiction  with  the  nave,  rises  a  low 
sipiare  tower  with  a  parapet.  On  this  tower  a  modern 
dome  was  erected  in  170C,  from  a  design  by  Lord  Bur- 
lington. This  unseemly  addition  to  the  building  was 
taken  down  in  1824. 

The  east  front  of  this  church  is  fine,  but  the  large 
window  is  an  introduction  of  a  more  modern  period.  It 
has  nine  lights  divided  in  height  by  a  transom;  in  the 
sweep  of  the  arches  are  sub-arches  witli  perpendicular 
tracery.  The  window  has  a  crocketted  pediment  with  a 
finial,  and  on  the  gable  a  foliated  cross.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  this  front  w.is  originally  lighted  by 
tall  narrow  lancet-headed  windows.  The  south  side  of 
tiiis  church  closely  corresponds  with  the  north,  and 
throughout  the  building  a  degree  of  uniformity  prevails, 
which  is  seldom  met  with  in  ancient  churches,  and  only 
surpassed  by  Salisbury  Cathedral.  The  porch  on  the 
south  side  is,  however,  far  simpler  in  its  construction 
than  that  on  the  north,  being  a  simple  pointed  arch 
covered  with  an  ogee-formed  canopy. 

The  interior  of  this  magnificent  edifice,  exhibits  one 
of  our  most  iutcresfing  specimens  of  pointed  architec- 
ture. The  nave  comprises  eleven  pointed  arches,  and 
the  pillars  are  composed  of  eight  slender  cylindrical 
shafts.  The  choir  is  rich  in  superb  carving  and  orna- 
mental work,  and  is  universally  admired  on  this  account, 
as  well  as  for  its  noble  monuments,  v.iriegatcd  marble 
floor,  and  magnificent  east  window.  The  stalls  are. 
forty-two  in  number,  and  the  seats  which  are  all  of 
equal  height  are  so  contrived  that  tlicy  can  be  raised  or 
let  down  at  pleasure,  like  the  leaf  of  a  tabic.  The 
under  part  of  each  leaf,  which  is  visible  when  the  seat  is 
turned  up,  contains  some  allegorical  design,  of  which 
the  mcaninsr  is  now  lost.  "They  mav  possibly,"  s.tys 
Mr.  .\llen,  "  bo  the  work  of  some  of  the  resident iarics,  as  on 
the  seventeenth  stall  from  the  east  end  on  the  north  side  is 
inscribed  Clericiis  et  Faher,  and  if  this  jud);nicnt  be  cornet, 
each  design  might  contain  some  sly  allusion,  either  direct  or 
implied,  to  the  Imbits  and  propensities  of  the  person  then  in 
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or  tlie  nmuM'iiieiit  ot  decormting  oakco  b«nchc*  wilb  cmric*- 
turo  cmhcllLshmenta." 

The  grotesque  aod  ridiculous  designs  on  many  of 
these  seats,  while  they  are  singularly  misplaced  in  a 
sacred  edifice,  arc  yet  suflicipnt  to  excite  curiosity  and 
investigation.  On  one  is  the  exhibition  of  a  shrew 
whose  husband  has  placed  her  in  a  wheelbarrow,  and 
appears  to  be  conveying  her  to  the  ducking-stool,  while 
her  countenance  is  distorted  with  rage  and  fury,  and  she 
is  in  the  act  of  tearing  off  her  husband's  wig.  Other 
subjects  are:  a  monkey  riding  on  the  l>ack  of  a  hare; 
another  monkey  acting  as  physician  to  a  bed-ridden 
goat;  a  hog  playing  on  the  bag-pi|>es,  and  a  number  of 
hogs  dancing;  a  man  on  horseback  preceding  muzzled 
bears;  a  man  teaching  a  monkey  to  dance;  grotesque 
sport  of  men  riding  on  rams;  a  man  drawing  a  bear  in 
a  sledge;  a  monkey  dandling  a  child;  three  fools  danc- 
ing a  marisco;  a  fox  preaching  to  the  geese;  a  quarrel 
between  two  sculptors,  who  are  striking  each  other  with 
chisel  and  mallet,  while  a  man  at  the  side  is  holding  bis 
nose  in  contempt. 

The  restoration  of  the  ancient  altar  screen  was  com- 
pleted in  1826,  and  exhibits  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
elaborate  carving.  The  pulpit  is  an  octagon  of  two 
stages,  the  lower  being  panelled  with  cinqucfoil  pointed 
arches,  the  upper  with  crocketed  pediments,  each 
triangle  having  a  superb  purfle<l  finial,  enclosing  a 
panelled  imitation  of  pointed  windows  with  tracery. 
The  canopy  is  ornamented  with  an  ogee  battlement. 
In  the  vestry  is  the  celebrated  frid-stool  hewn  out  of 
solid  stone. 

In  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  is  a  beautiful  staircase, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  arches,  each  rising  higher  than 
the  former  with  elegant  shafts  and  mouldings.  This 
staircase  has  been  supposed,  though  it  appears  inac- 
curately, to  be  the  shrine  of  St.  .John  of  Beverley. 

The  monuments  in  Beverley  Minster  are  few  in  num- 
ber, but  several  of  them  are  extremely  beautiful.  That 
called  the  Percy  Shrine  in  particular,  excites  the  admir- 
ing attention  of  visitors.  It  consists  of  a  pedestal,  sur- 
mounted by  a  magnificent  canopy,  terminating  in  a 
beautiful  finial.  In  the  spandrils  of  the  pediment  are 
angels  worshipping.  Witliiu  the  pediment  is  a  rich 
arch,  in  the  spandrils  of  the  pediment  of  which  are  four 
armed  knights,  holding  four  shields.  On  the  top  of  the 
finial  of  the  arch  is  a  figure  emblematic  of  the  Deity, 
with  the  right  hand  in  the  attitude  of  benediction  on  the 
head  of  a  l.idv,  ( Maud,  countess  of  Northumberlaml,) 
who  is  held  in  a  sheet  by  angels  on  each  side.  Numer- 
ous figures  of  knights,  &c.  ornament  this  splendid  tomb, 
and  the  monument  has  been  pronounced  a  model  of 
ancient  art,  where  every  effort  that  sculpture  and 
masonry  could  combine,  is  displayed  in  one  great  excel- 
lence. In  a  chapel,  usually  called  the  Percy  Cha(>el,  is 
the  monument  of  Henry,  fourth  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, slain  near  Thirsk,'in  1489.  Several  other  monu- 
ments of  less  note,  also  adorn  this  venerable  edifice. 


Bbnkvolence  is  always  a  virtuous  principle.  Its  efxji*- 

tions  always  secure  to  others  their  n.r  1  it 

liberally  superadds  more  than  they  are  ■  ■• — 
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THE    PRINCE   OF   WALE8S  FEATHERS. 


AirriixT  ?o»>»  or  Ta«  ntxc*  or  wiLn'i  riATniis. 

Pnai  Ibe  ihirU  on  th»  MnfiiimrnI  of  E.lwir.l  Ihi!  ltl«cV  I'riiH»,  in  ths 

Cliap*!  of  \hr  Hul.T  TniiilT,  Cantvrburr  Callmlral. 

Tilt  origin  of  the  heraldic  device  borne  by  the  Princes 
of  Wali-s,  is  explained  by  the  historians  of  England,  in 
terms  tiial  are  well  known  to  most  readers.  Edward 
the  Blark  Prince  having  on  the  field  of  Cressy  gained 
a  remarkable  victory  over  the  French,  and  slain  John, 
king  of  liuhemia,  adopted,  it  is  said,  the  crest  of  that 
inonarrh,  consifting  of  three  onlriiA  fealheri,  with  the 
motto,  Ich  dien  (I  serve),  and  whicji  crest  and  moito 
have  ever  tincc  been  used  by  the  heirs  apparent  of 
England. 

Now  it  appears  from  the  investigations  of  the  learned, 
that  this  is  not  the  fact.  Among  others,  Mr.  Nichols, 
in  bis  researches  on  the  subject  of  heraldic  devices, 
atates,  that  the  popular  account  of  the  origin  of  this  de- 
▼ice  is  not  the  correct  one  ;  for  neither  did  John,  king 
of  Bohemia,  l)ear  a  crest  of  ostrich  feathers,  nor  were 
plumes  of  feathers  employed  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  and  then  only  as  portions  of  costume, 
and  not  as  personal  crests.  The  crests  of  John,  king 
of  Bohemia,  and  of  his  son  Winceslaus,  are  shown  bv 
their  seals  to  have  been,  not  the  feathers  of  an  ostrich, 
but  the  entire  wings  of  a  vulture.  An  old  Flemish 
poem  likewise  describes  the  crest  of  John,  king  of 
Bohemia,  to  have  been  two  wings  of  a  vulture  be- 
sprinkled with  linden-leaves  of  gold. 

Twe<>  f;hien  vlogelen  dacr  sen  geleyt 

Die  al  vol  bespringclt  zyn 

Met  linden  bUdercn  (fuld  fyn  ; 

Deze  M,  all  icli  mercken  can, 

Van  Beliem  coninck  Jan. 

The  Black  Prince,  therefore,  did  not  adopt  the  crest 
of  his  humbled  enemy,  and  it  remains  to  account 
for  the  choice  he  made  of  a  new  device.  It  appears, 
that  the  prince  himself  wore  a  single  feather  only  ;  but 
this  was  really  that  of  an  ostrich,  as  there  is  suffi- 
cient pildiiire  to  i,r(.vp.  Ostrich  feathers  were  likewise 
eni'  .-stry  and  hansings,  as  on  those 

uf   i i and    Princesses    of   Wales.     In 

1375,  the  Black  Prince  liequcathed  to  his  son  Richard 
his  han^-inifs  for  a  hall,  "embroidered  with  mermen, 
and  a  border  of  reel  and  black  impaled,  embroiiiered 
with  swans,  having  lady's  head«,  and  ostrich  feathers." 
Jn  138o,  Joan,  princess  of  Wales,  beijiie-ithed,  "  To  my 
-on,   the   kir  ■     '      i    red   velvet,  em- 
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of  this  badge.  Tlie  popular  tradition  of  three  feathers 
havini;  been  the  crest,  arms,  or  badge  of  ,luhn,  king  of 
Uoheniia,  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Camden,  who  says 
in  his  Jiemains,  "  The  victorious  Black  Prince  hit 
f  Edward's]  Sonne,  used  sometimes  one  feather  sonie- 
times  three,  in  token,  as  some  say,  of  his  speedv  execu- 
tion in  all  his  services,  as  the  posts  in  the  Roman  tiroes 
were  called  plernphori,  and  wore  the  feather  to  sig- 
nifie  their  flymg  post  haste;  but  the  truth  is,  he  won 
them  at  the  battle  of  Cressy  from  John,  king  of  Bohe> 
mia,  whome  he  there  slew."  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
circnmst-ince  should  have  been  completelv  overlooked 
by  Froissart,  Walsingharo,  Knighton,  and  all  the  co- 
temporary  historians,  thus  resting  on  Camden's  state- 
ment alone,  who  does  not  give  any  authority  for  that 
which  he  states  as  a  fact. 

Respecting  the  adoption  of  this  crest  hv  the  Black 
Prince,  Mr.  Nichols  offers  an  hypothesis  t^iat  appears 
likely  to  be  near  the  truth.  Although  the  feathers  of 
the  ostrich  were  not  worn  as  a  bad^ic  by  the  kings  ot 
Bohemia,  the  bird  itself  was  so.  It  is  noticed  by  Mr. 
Willement,  on  the  authority  of  Thiel,  that  a  white 
ostrich  issuing  from  a  crown,  and  holding  in  its  beak  a 
horse-shoe,  is  the  proper  crest  of  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary. The  Bohemian  ostrich,  instead  of  rising  from  a 
crown,  stands  erect,  collared,  and  chained,  with  a  nnil  in 
his  beak.  The  nail  and  the  horse-shoe  in  these  cases 
were  probably  addeil  to  illustrate  the  fabulous  powers 
of  digestion  attributed  to  tiiis  bird,  and  which  were  sup. 
posed  to  be  emblematic  of  the  warrior's  appetite  for  the 
cold  iron  of  the  battle  field.  The  German  name  for  an 
ostrich  (strauxs)  was  also  used  to  signify  a  fight,  com- 
bat, or  scuffle,  which  would  increase  the  aptness  of  the 
device  to  tho  warrior's  purposes.  This  device  of  the 
ostrich  is  seen  upon  the  ofligy  of  Anne,  wife  of  Richard 
the  Second,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Her  bodice  is 
covered  with  a  flowered  pattern,  with  the  letters  R.  and 
A.  crowned.  Her  gown  is  ornamented  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  the  largest  figures  of  the  pattern  are  the 
badge  of  the  ostrich,  collared  and  chained,  and  holding 
in  its  beak  a  nail.  Camden  notices  this  in  the  following 
terms:  "His  wife  Anna,  sister  to  Winceslaus  the  Em- 
perour,  bare  an  ostrich,  with  a  nayle  in  his  beake." 
Now  the  Bohemian  king,  from  whom  the  Black  Prince  is 
said  to  have  copied  his  device,  was  paternal  grnndfather 
to  Queen  Anne,  and  may  reasonably  be  8up|)osed  to 
have  borne  the  same  device.     This  device  would  have 

S'ven  him  the  warrior's  title  of  "  the  ostrich,"  and  Mr. 
ichols  thinks,  that  the  prince  may  therefore  possibly 
have  adopted  the  feather  of  that  bird  as  a  trophy.  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  device  in  question 
was  borne  by  our  English  princes  previous  to  the  lime 
of  the  Black  Prince,  and  if  this  be  the  case,  the  whole 
story  of  its  derivation  from  Bohemian  princes  is  nega- 
tived at  once. 

It  is  asserted  that  a  single  ostrich  feather  was  borne 
as  a  badge  by  King  Edward  the  Third,  by  all  the 
brothers  and  descendants  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  by 
Thomas  de  Mowbray,  duke  of  N<irfolk,  who  must 
either  have  borne  it  by  grant  from  Richard  the  Second, 
or  in  consequence  of  his  d'scent  by  the  female  side  from 
'Hiomas  de  Brofherton,  fifth  son  of  Edward  the  First. 
The  Harleiiin  MS.  No.  ."'.(M,  informs  lis  that 

rhc  Difrirf)  ffJhrr,  iplbrr,  anU  ptn,  boHJ,  it  tfjr  Binit'*. 
rhf  oitrirb  frtbrr,  prn,  .mU  all,  <t''brr,  H  lljr  XJrmxt'i. 
FIjr  oOrich  (rtl)rr,  Borti,  jic  prn,  rrmiuir,  iii  Ihr  Oiik  ot 

ILMxtMittr'i. 
Z^t  antnrl)  frtfirr,  inlbcr,  antr  prn,  ffobonr,  (if  tt)t  Bu% 

at  Jtomnittl'i. 

IJ,,..n.,  M  Imes,  (MS.  Harl.  2035,)  makes  the  fol- 
lowi!  ions,  but  docs  not  (five  his  auihorities: — 

'■■'■'  '  •' ■ "■•■■•!.s  or  Welsh  was  three 

I  oil  all   thuir  warlike 

'  !    _.    .ui:d  and  hroiight  under 

tiie  iSaxon-English  guvenimeut  and  lawes,  and  that  the 
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kinm  of   1 

Prince  ol    > 

frtitlieni,  udiliiiH    ilu  i\  unto   the   I'liiici^'.t  iruwu,    with   tliu 

miiltn  leh    liirii,   whicli   in  lu  iiiiicli  lu  to  huV,  '  I   aervv  ;' 

r '       liy.  thnt  til        •    •      •  •  ■  I, 

•  It  l)lll  11  Ml 

J- V'"  '■" 

tliis  iniK'li  li't  I 

»ll.  n.,l   ],x    til,.   V  1 I  !■ 

I  ulu'ri'iii  li' 

.•1  1  Iniiii  liin  I  -I 

tliiTi-  liMilii'rn,  Willi  lli«  motto  ilii-  |iiim-«i 

of  WhKn  of  tilt'  ICiiglinh  line,  111  borhf  it." 

From  the  numprous  acroiinU  with  which  different 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  supply  tlio  lack  of  inlormn- 
tion  rc»p<'ctin(r  this  badge,  we  glean  little  else  than  that 
the  whole  affair  is  duhious,  and  will  probably  ever 
remain  so.  After  all,  this  crest  and  motto  may  have 
been  adopted,  the  former  as  a  mere  matter  of  tnste  and 
f'ancv,  the  latter  in  allusion  to  the  filial  duty  for  which 
the  Block  I'riiice  was  so  remarkable.  Or  gome  passiiijf 
occurrence  of  a  very  trivial  kind,  may  have  sugj^ested 
the  adoption  of  the  feathers,  in  the  same  way  thai  vari- 
ous devices  of  that  period  found  their  ori)(in.  Indeed, 
it  is  hi^rhly  probable  that  some  pacific  event,  and  not 
any  martial  achievement,  pfavo  rise  to  this  particular 
crest,  for  on  rcadiiijf  the  minute  directions  piven  by  the 
HIack  I'riiice  coiicerninji  his  funeral,  we  find  him  or- 
diiiniiif;  that  on  the  arrival  of  his  corpse  at  Canterbury, 
it  should  be  preceded  by  two  men  on  armed  chargers, 
one  of  whom  was  to  be  fur  war,  bearing  the  entire 
arms  of  the  prince ;  the  other  fur  pence,  bearing  the 
li.iilife  of  ostrich  feathers.  The  prince  also  directed  that 
.iiuiind  his  tomb  there  should  be  twelve  escutcheons  of 
"  laton,"  each  of  the  breadth  of  a  foot,  six  of  which  were 
to  be  of  the  arms  entire,  and  the  other  six  of  ostrich 
feathers ;  and  that  upon  each  escutcheon  sliould  be 
written,  "  that  is  to  say,  upon  those  of  our  arms,  and 
upon  the  others  of  ostrich  feathers,  Hnumont,"  (high 
spirit.)  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  these  directions,  the 
motto /cA  dien  (or  diene  according  to  the  original  ortho- 
graphy) is  not  mentioned;  and  it  is  not  less  remark- 
able, that  this  latter  motto  has  nevertheless  been  placed 
in  every  instance  with  and  over  the  feathers  on  the 
tomb,  and  the  word  Iloumonl  only  over  the  shields  of 
arms. 

The  German  motto,  first  seen  on  Prince  Edward's 
shield  at  Canterbury,  may  have  either  originated  or 
given  currency  to  the  belief  of  the  Bohemian  origin  of 
the  feathers.  Camden,  however,  incorrectly  calls  the 
motto  Old  English,  and  says  that  the  prince  himself 
adjoined  the  motto  Ic  dien  (thegn),  that  is,  I  serve ; 
according  to  that  of  the  Apostle,  "  The  heir,  while  he  is 
a  child,  differcth  nothing  from  a  servant."  Now,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  King  of  Bohemia  did 
feudal  service  to  the  King  of  France,  as  Count  of  Lux- 
embourg, at  the  battle  of  Cressy  ;  and  therefore  the 
motto  might  have  been  his,  as  there  appears  no  reason 
for  Edward's  selecting  a  (iernian  motto  to  express  his 
own  service  to  his  father.  The  crest  of  the  king  of 
Bohemia  was  indeed  an  entire  wing  or  pinion  of  an 
eagle  or  vulture,  as  may  be  seen  on  his  seal  engraved  in 
Olivarius  Vredius  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  the  same 
work  there  are  crests  of  wings  or  pinions  surmounted 
by  distinct  feathers,  and  one  such  might  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Black  Prince  as  a  symbol  of  triumph. 
Yet  if  this  was  the  fact,  it  surely  would  have  been 
noticed  by  contemporary  historians. 

Wliatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  badge,  it 
"is  certain,  as  we  learn  from  Willeineiit,  that  the  feather 
is  introduced  on  the  se.il  of  Thomas,  duke  of  (iloncester, 
brother  to  the  Black  Prince :  and  on  tho^^e  of  his 
nephews,  Edward,  duke  of  York,  and  Hichard,  earl  of  ' 
C.anibridge.  Over  against  the  tomb  of. John,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  in  old  St.  Paul's,  were,  as  well  as  his  personal 
arms,  a  shield,  sable,  charged  with  three  ostrich  feathers. 


Eren  t 

ll'c  nf  ■ 


oil    till 

of   Son 

on  each  sidn   of  i 

it  appears  that  tl 


'■iat« 

for 

uka 

'    ii, 

tier.      Again, 

lie   eldest  Hon 


nf  lienry  the  Fourth,  exhibited  the  teaihi-r  a*  part  of 
their  inxignia.  At  the  coronation  feant  of  ilrnry  tha 
Sixth,  there  was  intro<luccd  in  the  second  course,  a 
"  frytour,  ganiished  with  a  leopard's  head,  and  two 
ostrich  feathers."  .  Stowe  remark*  that  in  1471,  when 
Edward,  (afterwards  King  Edward  the  Fourth.)  landed 
at  Ravenspur,  in  Yorkshire,  in  order  to  proclaim  King 
Henry,  he  wore  the  ostrich  feather  ai  part  of  hit 
livery,  and  at  the  battle  of  Bamet,  the  fluctiiatinf^  War- 
wick wore,  as  his  cognisance,  the  same  emblem.  It  is 
recorded,  that  previous  to  the  coronation  of  King  Hichard 
the  Third,  .Sir  Thomas  Tyrrel,  master  of  the  horse, 
received  "  sixteen  yerdes  of  velvet,  white  and  grene, 
bordered  with  eight  yerdes  of  crimson  clothe  of  golde, 
garnysht  with  ostriche  feders." 

On  the  monument  of  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  in 
Worcester  Cathedral,  the  feather  is  introduced,  either 
singly,  or  two  together ;  in  some  instances,  the  plume  of 
three  is  united  by  one  scroll,  but  no  coronet. 

Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
used  the  badge,  but  introduced  the  prince's  coronet, 
through  which  the  plume  of  three  ostrich  feathers 
passed,  and  beneath  was  a  label,  with  the  motto  Jck 
dien.      Henry,  eldest   son   of  .lames   the    1  led 

the  examples   of  his  predecessors,  but   sou  ,ced 

the  feathers  on  a  golden  sun. 

The  shield  of  the  Black  Prince,  as  represented  in  our 
wood-cut,  adorns  the  sides  and  ends  of  his  monument  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  alternately  with  other  shields 
bearing  his  entire  arms. 

A  little  orb,      . 

Attended  by  one  moon,  her  lamp  by  night, 

With  her  fair  slaterhootl  of  planets  seven, 

Itevolving  round  their  central  sun;  iJie  third 

In  place,  in  magnitude  the  fourth.     '1  bat  orb, 

New  made,  new  named,  inhabited  anew, — 

Though,  whiles  we  sons  of  Adam  visit  still 

Uur  native  place,  not  changed  so  fi»r  but  we 

Can  trace  our  ancient  walks,  the  scenery 

Of  chiUlliood,  youth,  and  prime,  and  hoary  age, 

Hilt  scenery  most  uf  suffering  and  woe, — 

That  little  orb,  in  da}S  remote  of  old, 

W  hen  angels  yet  were  young,  wo»  made  for  Man, 

And  titled  Ijirth,  her  primal  virgin  name. 

Createil  til  st  so  lovely,  so  adorned 

With  hill,  and  dale,  and  lawn,  ond  winding  vale, 

'Woodland  and  stream,  and  lake,  and  rolling  sea«, 

Crreen  mead,  and  fruitful  tree,  and  fertile  grain. 

And  herb,  and  Honcr  ;  »o  lovrly,  so  adorned 

With  nuiiiei'ous  In-asts  of  every  kind,  with  fowl 

Of  every  wiiij;  and  every  tuneful  note. 

And  with  all  fish  that  in  the  multitude 

Of  waters  swam  ;  so  lovely,  so  adorned, 

Bo  fit  a  dwelling-place  for  man,  that  m 

Shu  rose  conipU'ic  at  the  creating  word. 

The  morning  stars,  the  suns  of  God,  aloud 

6hout(.d  for  joy  ;  and  G<mI,  iH'holdiiig,  saw 

'I'lie  fair  design,  that  from  eternity 

His  mind  conceived,  acconi|ili..'luxl,  and,  woll-pIea.sed, 

His  six  days*  tinitihed  work  most  gooil  pininmiict-d. 

And  Man  declared  the  sovereign  prince  of  all. — Pullok. 


Thi:  intellect  of  the  truly  wise  man  is  like  glass ;  it  admits 
the  light  of  heaven,  and  reflects  it. 

Hr  who  amuses  his  guests  by  satirizing  their  friends,  payi 
a  poor  compliment  to  the  understandings  which  selected 
them. 

It  is  with  floxvers,  as  with  moral  qnalitie;*;  the  bn'stht- 
coloured  are  sometimes  |K>isonous;  but,  I  believe,  never 
the  sweet-sinelling.— (?«««««  at  Trtth. 
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WRITING 


BY   CIPFIER;    OR, 
WRITING. 

II. 


SECRET 


Havivg.  in  the  former  paper  on  this  subject,  spoken 
c  iioso  ciphers  in   which  letters  are  expressed 

In  I  s,   «re   proceed   to   describe  those  in  which 

daU  are  used,  and  also  those,  in  which  one  letter  is 
made  to  express  another. 

Dots  may  be  combined  in  any  desired  form,  so  as  to 
represent  letters.  For  instance;  if  e.ich  letter  be  ex- 
pressed by  four  dots,  it  would  not  be  difficult  so  to 
arrange  those  four,  as  to  make  them  assume,  in  succes- 
»ion,  twenty-six  different  positions,  so  as  to  serve  for 
the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  two  cor- 
ri'spondents  previously  a^rce  ou  the  particular  position 
which  shall  represent  all  the  different  letters;  and  the 
writing,  as  well  as  the  perusal,  of  i  letter  written  by 
means  of  the  dots,  becomes  tolcral>ly  easy,  though  slow. 
A  mode  was  suggested  by  Bishop  Wilkins,  of  combining 
points,  lines,  and  geometrical  figures  together,  which 
were  to  be  read  by  means  of  a  graduated  scale.  The 
width  of  the  paper  was  supposed  to  be  divided  into 
twenty-six  equal  parts,  and  the  symbol  for  each  letter 
was  to  be  put  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  left  margin 
of  the  paper:  suppo."e  that  the  letter  yf  were  to  be  at 
one  inch  from  the  edge ;  then,  if  a  point,  the  end  of  a 
line,  or  an  angle  of  a  geometrical  figure,  were  found  at 
that  distance,  the  point,  end,  or  angle,  would  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  g.  The  reader  will  readily  understand, 
that  this  plan  admits  of  almost  infinite  diversify;  for, 
having  expressed  the  requisite  letters  by  means  of  dots, 
lines  may  be  drawn  from  dot  to  dot  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  without  deceiving  the  reader  to  whom  the 
communication  is  addressed,  since  he  looks  to  the  angles 
only  of  the  figures,  for  an  interpretation. 

Another  plan  is,  to  use  some  of  the  very  numerous 
characters  which  are  found  among  the  types  in  a  print- 
ing office,  such  as  asterisks,  dashes,  algebraical  and 
astronomical  symbols,  Sixon  or  Greek  letters,  &c.,  and 
giving  each  an  arbitrary  signification,  to  express  thereby 
all  the  letters  which  will  serve  to  form  the  communica- 
tion. But  as  these  types  are  not  easily  imitated  by  the 
pen,  the  method  is  only  adapted  for  a  printed  cipher. 

The  employment  of  the  common  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet in  a  secret  form,  m.iy  be  varied,  and,  indeed,  has 
been  varied  in  practice,  in  a  number  of  ways.  One  of 
the  most  obvious,  is  to  make  each  letter  express  the 
»ensc  of  another  letter  removed  a  certain  distance  from 
it  in  the  alphabet.  If  it  were  agreed,  for  example,  that 
a  should  be  represented  by  b,  b  by  c,  c  bv  d,  and  so  on, 
each  letter  being  expressed  by  that  which  follows  next 
to  it  in  (he  alphabet,  the  following  sentence, 

The  modes  of  secret  writing  are  very  numerous, 
would  assume  the  form 

Uif  npeft  pg  tfdsfu  xsjujob  bsf  w£u  omfspvt ; 
n  '  -  jargon,  which   can  only  be  interpreted  by 

ti  re  privy  to   the  key  or  plan  agreed  upon. 

I:  the  next  following  one,  the  substituted 

I'  >•  second,  third,  fourth,  &r.,  in  order,  all 

<•■  -'  an  incor  Me  effect,  but  being 

II  -   the  iui.  -ttcr  is  further  re- 

II  real  one.      .luiius  Cipsar  and  Augustus 

rii  .  -  of  this  kind;  the  former  adopting  that 

in  whirn  the  •iiib<tituted  letter  is  three  places  behind  the 
real  one;    that  is,  d  usol  for  a,  e  for  6.  and  so  on. 

This  laot-mentioned  method  has  been  varied  in  a 
very  ingenious  minner,  so  as  to  render  the  detection  of 
the  meaning  infinitely  more  difficult,  to  those  who  arc 
ijrru.t  i.ii  c,f  a  particular  key  employed  by  the  writer. 
1.  .  be  4.32:  the  writer  pens  his  communication 

i.i '.  fitLy,  and  over  the  letters,  placet  as  many 

repetitions,  a*  may  be  necessary,  of  the  figurci  432; 
thua: 


/4S  34S34S34  tOA  SMSM  8Ma  M  SUSS   4S34S348M    SS4SS4S* 

\In  Irai   ■  useful  part  of  every  profession,  moderate 

4334S34:i'^  >:iv 

abilities    »iii  Mnuee,/ 

This  furnishes  a  key  for  putting  the  communication  into 
cipher;  by  placing,  instead  of  any  particular  letter,  that 
one  in  the  alphabet  which  is  removed  from  it,  by  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  the  number  placed  over  the  letter.  Thus, 
commencing  with  the  first  word,  instead  of  i,  use  tho 
fourth  letter  beyond  i  in  the  alphabet,  which  is  »ii; 
instead  of  ri,  use  the  third  beyond  n,  which  is  q ;  and  so 
on,  being  always  guided  by  tlie  figure  which  happens  to 
be  over  the  letter.  The  Miitiine  tliin  assumes  tho 
form: 

Mq  nidtrlpk  wji  xuh^jp  ><>»  tjj  uMim  tuijjhuwlqr, 
pqhhtewg  eeKplomhii  nlnp  vwjkkgh. 

The  peculiar  feature  in  this  cipher  is,  that  the  same 
letter  is  not  always  expressed  bv  the  same  substitute; 
thus,  in  the  above  example,  the  letter  c  is  expressed,  in 
different  places,  by  the  letters  g,  h,  and  i ;  a,  by  c,  d, 
and  e ;  and  so  of  the  others  ;  and  the  particular  symbol 
employed  at  any  particular  place,  can  only  be  known  by 
knowing  the  key  employed,  viz.  432. 

Ixtrd  liacon  devised  a  singular  cipher,  which  he 
deemed  so  intricate,  as  to  defy  the  ingeniiity  of  anv 
decipherer,  and  which  he  illustrates,  by  showing  that 
the  words,  "Stay  till  I  come  to  you,"  imply  the  short 
and  simple  instruction,  "  Fly."  The  method  is  ns  fol- 
lows:— Each  letter  is  expressed  by  a  combination  of 
five  letters,  n's  and  i's,  four  of  one  and  one  of  the  other, 
three  of  one  and  two  of  the  other,  Ac,  by  which  twenty- 
six  combinations  can  easily  be  produced.  In  this  com- 
plex  alphabet,  the  word_/fy  is  expressed  by  the  fol- 
lowing combinations,  ,  J^,,^  ^,,J;,,^  ,,„,^,,,^      Now,  as  there 

are  only  two  different  letters  here  employed,  the  cue,  as 
to  which  is  to  be  taken,  is  easily  afforded  by  using  a 
mixture  of  Roman  and  Italic  letters,  in  the  specious 
sentence  written :  thus,  "  .Stay  t\f\  I  come  to  you ; "  here, 
the  letters  a,  t,  I,  i,  o,  e,  t,  are  in  Italics.,  and  are  all  to 
be  interpreted  b;  whereas,  the  other  letters,  being  in 
Roman  tvpe,  are  interpreted  a.  The  a"s  and  i's  being 
thus  procured,  they  are  next  separated  into  groups  of 
five;  thus:  Stayt'i/lic  omc<o  you;  and  by  making  the 
Italic  letters  into  is  and  the  Roman  into  n's,  the  three 
groups,  (omitting  the  remaining  three  letters,)  will  give 
those  combinations  of  n's  and  A's  signifying  kly. 

Bishop  Wilkins  and  Mr.  Falcoiu-r  deemed  this  me- 
thod of  llacon's  one  of  the  best  that  had  been  devised ; 
but  .Mr.  Blair  considers  it  too  operose  and  slow  of  exe- 
cution, for  public  business:  it  has,  however,  this  ad- 
vantage, that  if  cleverly  done,  it  is  not  only  difficult  to 
detect,  but  may  even  give  rise  to  no  suspicion  that  the 
written  sentence  is  really  a  cipher,  since  any  sentence, 
on  any  subject,  mav  be  substituted  for  another,  provided 
the  substituted  sentence  contains  five  times  as  many 
letters  as  the  real  one. 

X  similar  principle  to  that  just  explained,  m.iy  be 
varied  in  many  ways,  by  making  a  combination  of  two, 
three,  or  four  letters,  represent  a  given  letter,  according 
to  a  system  previously  agreed  on ;  but  these  we  need 
not  illustrate,  since  the  reader  will  easily  imagine  how  it 
may  be  done. 

{)ne  of  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  who  was  concerned  in 
the  Scottish  rebellions  of  the  last  century,  employed  a 
cipher,  in  which  the  correct  words  were  written  at  full 
length ;  but  a  number  of  unimportant  words  were  inter- 
poseil  between  them,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  utter 
nonsense:  the  significant  words  were  placed  in  pairs, 
and  fourteen  non-significant  words,  or  nulls,  inserted 
between  liach  two  pairs ;  at;d  by  this  rule  the  corre- 
spondent was  enabled  to  pick  out  the  sense.  By  a  little 
cleverness  in  composition,  this  method  might  be  made 
free  from  suspicion:  if  the  interposed  words  were  so 
chosen,  as  to  make  good  aensc  with  the  proper  words, 
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tlic  corrc»pon(lont  would  rt'ad  only  tho»p  which  wen- 
inUMulol   fi>r  him,  while   iiimtlier    pcMim    would   periisi- 

ill'  whulf  a*  oiu'  runiiL'trtcd  iinrrativc,      A  niiiiilur  tliiii); 

.   ■'onu'tinH's  done  by  tlic  urn'  of  a  perforated  plate,  like 

1    gteiieil-plntej    encli    party   it   provided   with   a   plate, 

imilarly  perforated;  the  writer  lay*  the  plate  on  his 
paper,  writes  the  sijjnifieant  words  on  the  pa|)er  tlirou)(h 
the  perforntion<i,  and  afterwards  fills  up  the  blankii,  so 
as  to  make  a  seeming  letter  on  anv  other  subject.  Tho 
(jarty  to  whom  he  sends  it,  lays  his  p«rforat«>d  plate  on 
the  paper,  and  reads  only  those  words  which  appear 
through  the  perforations. 

Numerous  ciphers  have  been  formed,  by  arraufting 
words  in  an  order  not  acknowledpod  by  the  rules  of  the 
l-ii'.Ush  lan^ruagu;  such  as,  proceeding  from  left  to 
ngiit,  from  top  to  bottom,  from  bottom  to  top,  from 
one  corner  to  another  diagonally,  &c. ;  but  these  plans, 
though  they  may  be  amusing  for  trifling  purposes,  are 
unable  to  bear  trie  searching  scrutiny  of  a  decipherer. 
'I'lie  same  may  Ih*  said  of  a  plan,  which  was  at  one  time 

iiiicli  acted  on  in  Trance,  and  by  which  a  letter,  when 
read  in  the  usual  way  across,  from  edije  to  edge,  ap- 
peared to  relate  to  some  unimportant  subject;  but  if 
only  half  of  it  be  read,  divided  from  the  other  half  by  a 
very  narrow  perpendicular  space,  it  will  be  found  to 
relate  to  a  totally  different  subject.  Considerable  skill 
is  required  to  elTect  this  well,  but  it  is  very  easy  of 
detection. 

Some  writers  on  this  subject,  have  carried  the  prin- 

iplo  of  intricacy  so  far,  as  to  suggest,  that  each  lino  of 
Me  required  communication,  should  be  expressed  in  a 
<lilTercnt  cipher  from  the  preceding;  that  a  should  im- 
])ly  b  in  one  line,  c  iu  another,  d  in  a  third,  &c. ;  but 
•lie  time  required  to  write,  or  to  read  a  communication 
<■('  this  kind,  would  be  enormous.  It  has  even  been 
proposed  lo  change  the  cipher  at  every  successive  word, 
to  make  the  interpretation  more  impracticable  to  those 
who  are  not  intrusted  with  tho  key  or  clue. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  describe  all  the  ciphers  which 
have  been  invented;  but  shall,  ns  a  concluding  instance, 
(peak  of  the  chilf're  i/uarri,  or  square  cijiher,  probably 
the  most  inscrutable  that  has  yet  been  devised,  witii- 
out,  at  the  same  time,  being  so  difficult  to  the  writer 
as  some  others.  Each  party  is  provided  with  a  square 
tablet,  containing  twentv-six  alphabets  arranged  one 
under  another.  The  upper  alphabet  begins  with  a  and 
ends  with  or,  in  the  usual  manner :  the  second  begins 
with  b  and  ends  with  a,  z  being  tho  last  letter  but 
one:  the  third  begins  with  c  and  ends  with  b;  and  so 

'U,  each  alphabet  beginning  at  a  later  letter  than  the 
jireceding  one,  and  jr,  where  it  occurs  previous  to  the 
last  letter,  being  immediately  followed  by  a.  A  key, 
•consisting  of  one  short  word,  no  matter  what,  is  then 
jijireod  on  ;  and  the  communication  is  written  in  a  way 
■wliich  we  will  exemplify  by  the  annexed  abridged  tablet. 

thedifghi 

b     c     d    t    f    g     k     i    j 

c     d     I    f    g     h      i      i     k 

d     e    f    g     h     i      j     k     I 

efghijktm 

f    g    h      i     j     k     I     m     n 

ghijklmno 
^^  hijktmnoo 

^B  ijklmnopq 

^^  The  reader  may  conceive  these  alphabets  carrietl  out, 
^H|n  there  are  twenty-six  lines,  each  containing  twenty- 
^*«ix  letters.  Let  our  key  be  tho  word  /irart,  and  let 
«s  express  such  words  as  beach,  decide,  deface,  chief; 
(those  we  select,  merely  because  they  suit  our  limited 
alphabet  given  above.)  Place  these  words,  with  the 
key  above  them,  thus  : — 

headh   eadhea    dheadh   eadhe 
beach,  decide,  deface,  chief. 

Our  first  letter  is  ft,  and  the  key-letter  over  it  is  h; 
«e  therefore  look  in  the  tablet  for  the  line  beginning 


with  ft,  and  '  rh  A;  and  at  th« 

point   of    int'-  ■■•f    find    the   letter 

I,  which  is  the  one  wiiicii  we  must  use.  'llie  second 
letter  ill  the  word  beach  i«  e,  over  which  the  key- 
letter  is  also  »;  we  therefore  look  for  the  point  of  in- 
tersection of  column  e  with  line  <■,  and  there  we  find 
the  letter  »',  which  therefore  forms  the  second  letter  of 
our  cipher.  We  thus  proceed,  letter  after  letter,  6nding 
the  cipher  by  the  combined  aid  of  the  original  letter 
and  the  key  letter  placed  over.  Any  one  who  is  fami- 
liar with  the  use  of  a  common  multiplication  table,  will 
readily  understand  a  particular  symbol  is  found  by  the 
intersection  of  a  horizontal  line  with  a  vertical  column. 
The  fuur  words,  when  completed  ui  cipher,  assume  the 
form : — 

iiafo.  hefphe,  gljaf  1,  gidlj  ; 
in  which  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  syinl>oI  for  any  par> 
ticular  letter  is  by  no  means  always  the  same.  When 
the  tablet  is  extended  to  twenty-six  complete  alphabet*t 
every  letter  may,  in  turn,  be  represented  by  twenty-six 
ditrerent  symbols,  easily  discernible  to  those  who  know 
the  key,  but  impenetrable  by  others. 

We  hero  dismiss  the  subject  of  ciphers ;  but  the 
term  .Secret  writing  seems  to  require  that  we  should 
say  a  few  words  respecting  the  use  of  secret  or  lym- 
puthetic  inks,  that  is,  inks  wliich  are  only  visible  under 
certain  conditions.  The  preparation  of  such  kinds  of 
writing-fluids  is,  like  the  use  of  ciphers,  traceable  to  a 
very  early  period ;  for  Ovid  describes  how  a  letter  may 
be  written  with  new  milk,  and  made  legible  by  subse- 
quent means.  Without  tracing  the  various  modes  in 
which  this  species  of  secret  correspondence  h.rs  been 
at  dilferent  times  carried  on,  we  will  briefly  explain  tho 
principles  which  arc  concerned  in  the  process. 

These  sympathetic  inks  are  separable  into  different 
classes,  viz.,  I ,  those  which  become  visible  by  passing  a 
liquor  or  a  vapour  over  them ;  2,  those  that  become 
visible  only  when  exposed  to  the  air;  3,  those  which 
appear  by  stn-wing  fine  powder  on  the  letters;  4,  those 
which  appear  only  by  heat ;  or,  5,  by  moisture;  and,  6, 
those  which  appear  of  various  colours. 

If  we  writ(!  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  or  a 
solution  of  g<dd  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  or  of  nitrate  of 
bismuth,  or  of  sulphate  of  iron,  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  tho 
letters  will,  wiien  dry,  be  invisible ;  but  if  the  first  and 
third  be  exposed  to  sulphureous  liquids  or  vapours,  the 
second  to  a  solution  of  tin,  and  the  last  to  an  infusion 
of  palls,  the  letters  will  become  instantly  visible,  as- 
suming a  brown,  purple,  black,  or  blue  tint,  according 
to  tho  circumstances  of  the  case.  This  developement 
of  colour  arises  from  the  chemical  action  which  ensues 
between  the  ink  and  the  solution  which  is  subsequently 
employed. 

The  second  class  includes  such  substances  as  nitrates 
of  silver,  of  copper,  or  of  mercury,  muriate  of  tin, 
acetate  of  iron,  and  many  other  salts,  which  are  scarcely 
visible  when  used  as  ink  on  paper,  or  when  kept  carefully 
shielded  from  light ;  but  which  attain  a  dark  colour 
when  exposed  to  the  light.  This  kind  of  sensitiveness 
to  light  forms  the  basis  of  the  photogenic  and  daguerre- 
otype processes. 

I'iie  third  chiss  of  inks  are  less  dependent  on  chemical 
action :  they  consist  of  substances  which,  like  milk,  cream, 
vegetable  juices,  weak  solutions  of  some  of  the  salts, 
fkc,  have  a  certain  degree  of  viscidity  or  stickiness,  and 
are  a  long  time  in  hardening :  coloured  powder  strewed 
on  letters  written  with  these  inks,  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  writing,  will,  by  adhering  to  the  letters,  ren- 
der them  visible. 

Those  inks  which  become  visible  by  exposure  to  the 
fire,  form  the  most  extensive  class,   incln.  of 

lemons,  juice  of  onions,  a  solution  of  roun  ao- 

nia,  or  of  sulphate  of  iron,  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and 
many  other  liquids  which  contain  substances  capable  of 
combining  with  the   paper  bv  heat.     Sulphuric  acid,  if 
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not  5,;(t;.;...,,\  ,l;l ].  ^iU  nt  once  corrode  the  paper; 

but  it  r  Ik-  aiidtii  to  prevent  tliis.  charac- 

ti—  T  „,,;>■  ,.  Aiiicli,  though  invisible  at  first,  soon 

t  black  as  if  written  with  common  ink,  when 

txi'UMu  lu  the  (ire. 

The  fifth  class  we  may  exemplify  by  such  fluids  as  a 
5  '   •  ■■     '  Ti,  of  acetate  of  lead,  of  vitriol,  and  of 

s  .issolve  imperfectly  in  water,and  there- 

1  i  ((ijiious  sediment  when  mixed  with  it.     The 

then  made  visible  by  the  following  circum- 
slaiicf ;  that  if  the  char.ictcrs,  written  with  a  strong 
lolulion  of  any  of  these  salts,  be  dried,  and  then  washed 
With  water,  the  insoluble  part  of  the  salt  becomes  visible 
on  the  paper,  as  it  is  not  affected  by  the  water  in  the 
came  way  as  the  other  parts  of  the  paper ;  the  letters 
assume  a  tint,  gray,  brown,  or  some  other,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  salt  employed. 

The  last  class  of  inks  is  composed  of  such  substances 
as  muriate  of  tin,  a  solution  of  which  is  invisible  when 
tifird  as  ink  ;  but  if  a  camel-hair  pencil  be  dipped  in  a 
lion  of  cocliineal,  braiil-wood.  log-wood,  or  some 
substance,  and  drawn  over  the  letters,  they  will 
I  me  visible,  and  will  assume  beautiful  tints,  crimson, 
jiu!  ■•\r,  yellow,  &c. 

The  secret  history  of  many  European  courts  would 
furnish  curious  details  respecting  the  extent  to  which 
secret  writing  has  been  carried ;  particularly  at  the 
time  when  Buonaparte  held  powerful  sVray  in  Europe. 
But  the  discussion  of  such  details  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  these  papers ;  our  ojject  having  been 
merely  to  develope  the  principles  on  which  writing  by 
cipher  has  been  usually  conducted. 

Some  further  remarks  on  this  subject  will  be  found 
in  the  eighth  Volume  of  the  Saturday  3fa£^>i->'"- 
page  244. 

HYM.V. 

On,  Thou !  who  tau^^lit  my  infant  ey« 

To  pierce  the  air,  and  vii'w  tlic  sky, 

To  M>e  my  God  in  t-urth  and  nas, 

To  hear  Him  in  the  vtmal  Imi'/.c, 

To  know  Him  midni;;ht  thmi^lit.s  anion^, 

O  iniide  my  s<iiil,  and  aid  my  s"n;^. 

Spirit  of  Light !  do  thou  impart 

Majestic  Iruilui,  and  teach  my  heart; 

Teaich  me  to  Unnv  limv  weak  I  am; 

IJow  vain  nr  low  poor  my  frame ; 

Teach  me  c  i~  uiitrod — 

The  ways  of  g'^ry  uiid  uf  (jod. 

^11  iiiiiri>  ]•■(    nil-  III   \jiin  mii'iirise., 

'J  .es; 

'i      ,  ired, 

For  lieroes  hravc,  or  tynintii  feared ; 
Itiit  <|uit  philoKopliy,  and  ii">  , 

II  Thee. 


The  fonntain  uf  I 

Fond  !Tt.i(i 


I-  eye, — 
I  lh"-re  descry 
iM'twf'f'n 


r<iiiiiii  A  ^•jiaD. 

■I  riMir  no  mora 

■  ■re. 


I 


CHBt>TI«-> 

onlinary    ■ 
Cbristimn  luouiit 


II  Tliine; 
'  to  Im?, 
liCH!. — Cbabbb. 


CURIOUS  CHESS  PROBLEMS. 
XII. 

TlIK  following  remarkable  position  was,  we  believe,  first 
given  bv  Salvio  ;  but  a  similar  one  occurs  in  the  works 
of  Ureco  and  Slumnia.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
Talne  of  position  at  Chess,  for  in  most  situations  the 
King  and  Knight  are  not  able  of  themselves  to  give 
mate;  but  in  this  case  advantage  is  tikeu  of  the  adver- 
sary's pawns.  The  good  player  fre<iucully  enlists  his 
adversary's  men  into  his  own  regiment. 

WhUe  moving ^rst,  is  to  mate  in  four  move*. 
Black  moving Jirsl,  White  it  to  mate  injice  moves, 

BLACK. 


doM    II' 
in    duii 


Iicipcs,  but  that 


Wk  always  do  good  or  harm  to  others  by  the  maoucr  of 
••r  eonveraatioB.— fiisnor  Wiuoir. 


rrv  sk 

y,  t\-  ' '  ■-•'I-, 

round 

ns,                            1 

■    I-Ims. 

i.f  1 

Thf.  vcUiM'iiis  mat  exist  hetivcen  llie  human  s-iui  nn.i  its 
Divine    Creator,    arc    of  meosurtOess   imporlunce.     If   the 

mairnifieenf   '  ■     ''  •'■ 

and  all  the 
raise  ho-ts  ■ 
vaxt  is 
with  r, 

of  all!  Ciiu  il  lie  suppuaed  tliat  lie  iiilcndtd  uit  l»  liavc  a 
knowledge  of  them  alone,  <ir  that  Hi.s  iirwhictions  ehould 
be  more  worthv  of  consideration  tlum  Himself?  tJreat  and 
valuable  as  is  t"hc  immediate  knowledge,  which  we  derive 
fi  '  '  .if  (Jod,  it  is  vastly  interior  to  that  which 
V  11  them,  OH  to  His  existence  and  siihlime 

piiii  nil  II' ' .  I  iM'  phenomena  of  creation,  ronld  have  no 
value  without  a  t'l-eator.  Were  it  possilile  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  this  fair  and  wondrous  world  had  no  Iliad, 
I  cxiuld  only  wi»h  to  <lic.  Kxihtcnce  woulil  Iw  priceless 
without  a  Itelief  in  Uod ;  ond  in  the  continuance  of  mir 
beinn  in  a  Wtter  world.  I  could  sooner  supjiose  a  corpse 
never  to  have  been  frau)(lit  with  life,  u  statue  to  have  lueii 
hewn  without  hands,  or  a  work  of  genius  or  intellect  to 
have  originated  without  a  soul,  than  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  uiii  '  ' 
iM-licve  that  an  ■ 
y.-l   I '    •            '     „. 


tl.-.     :.. 

Ied)(i',  and  to  iniliue 
hut  it   is  tlivaiiir; 
One,  who   i 
inena  of  ci . 
iiitiiiitidv    H<},    wlica 


I.     As  for  those  who  can 
in,  and  an  untiring  hciic- 

'     ..11,1.  ..r   •' '•'    li^fht,  ami   I'f'-. 

^lievc  for  i  m ;  hut  i. 

-ill.     It  is  l; „    I  i  ucijnire   Un'i. 

our  licaris  with  the  dictates  of  virtue. 

tn  the  utmost,  to  know    that  there  i:. 

!   truth   unalloyed.     The  plieno 

,'ilc  in  themselves,  hut  they  nf. 

it  wed    in    relation   to   their  An 


JJ 


Ilie    tiiirsuita    of 
reference  to    llini,   to  Wlioin  science  an'i 
their  origin  l—M'CouMAt's  I'hiiiMopliy  oj 
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MARSEILLES. 


M'..>.vl.-iulvBn  AND   nAKOOl'R. 


Marseilles  is  the  first  soa-port  in  Franco,  and  owes 
much  of  its  importance  to  its  natural  position.  It  is  a 
flourishinff  city,  situated  in  a  bay  of  tlie  same  name  on 
tho  Mediterranean  sea,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  liouehes  du  Rhone;  it  is  also  stated  to  bo 
the  most  ancient  city  of  Europe,  dating  nearly  three 
thousand  years  back,  from  the  first  landing  of  the  I'ho- 
cians  on  that  shore,  at  which  time  it  bore  the  name  of 
Massilia.  The  harbour  is  esteemed  one  of  the  safest 
and  most  convenient  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  bav  is 
formed  by  two  points,  called  Cape  Couronne  and  Cape 
Croisetfe,  which  are  fifteen  miles  distant  from  each 
other:  within  the  bar  are  ports  for  anchoring  till  the 
winds  serve  for  entering  the  harbour.  The  city,  which 
surrounds  the  harbour,  occupies  .in  amphitheatre,  rising 
on  all  sides,  until  it  terminates  in  the  encircling  chain  of 
hills.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  port  of  Marseilles  is  the 
common  drain  for  the  city  and  surrounding  country,  so 
that  tne  effects  are  most  unpleasant  and  injurious;  for 
tho  sea  is  tideless,  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a 
burning  sun,  which  renders  the  accumulation  of  noxious 
materials  in  its  stagnant  waters  a  serious  nuisance. 
Except  by  natives,  this  is  deemed  ."m  intolerable  incon- 
▼enience,  and  at  particular  times  destroys  all  pleasure  in 
walking  on  the  qu.iys.  Dredging-machines  require  to 
be  constantly  employed  to  lessen  this  evil;  the  occur- 
rence of  a  south-east  wind  is  also  beneficial  by  causing  a 
circulation  in  the  waters.  Were  it  not  for  the  offensive 
nature  of  those  accumulations,  the  qu.iys  at  Marseilles 
would  afford  a  constant  source  of  amusement  to  visitors 
from  the  variety  of  shipping  and  of  costume  which  might 
there  be  noticed.  The  harbour  forms  a  basin  of  more 
Vol.  XXIV. 


than  five  hundred  fathoms  in  length,  and  one  hnn  '  \ 
and  fifty  in  breadth,  on  the  east  side  of  which  are  . 
for  the  galleys,  whilst  in  every  part  there  are  commo- 
dious quays  and  storehouses.  It  is  capable  of  receiving 
nine  hundred  vessels,  which  are  not  visible  from  tho  sr.i; 
but  the  water  is  not  sufficiently  deep  for  the  larger  ships 
of  war,  which  anchor  without  the  entrance. 

The  city  of  Marseilles  is  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and 
is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town:  the  former  situ  '•.■! 
on  an  eminence,  and  composed  of  narrow  dirty  str.  ■-, 
and  mean  houses;  the  latter  lying  on  the  south  anii 
sides  of  the  harbour,  and  containing  wide  and  well-] ..  i 
streets,  with  many  handsome  houses.  The  public  edi- 
fices are  numerous,  but  not  very  remark.ible  or  attractive 
to  strangers.  The  cathedr.il,  or  ancient  church  of  St. 
Victor,  is  one  of  them,  though  Marseilles  is  now  no 
longer  an  episcopal  citv,  being  comprehended  in  the 
diocese  of  Aix.  The  crypts  and  substructures  of  this 
building  are  of  the  eleventh  century;  the  upper  p.irt 
dates  from  1200,  but  the  battlemenfed  towers  «<re 
erected  in  K'JSO,  bv  Pope  Urban  the  Fifth,  who  had 
been  abbot  of  St.  Victor.  This  edifice  w:i^  formerly  one 
of  tho  most  celebrated  abbeys  in  ( 
many  other  abbeys  and  religious  e;.!.. 
Ing  upon  it. 

On  the  very  summit  of  a  rocky  hill  to  the  south  of 
the  town  and  harbour,  is  .i  curious  chapel  wit!  ■ 

fort,  inclosing  a  relic  of  great  v.-ilne  in  the  e«t 
fishermen  and  others.     The  <  * 
are  thus  described  in  Murr.iy  -  . . 

lers  in  France.     "An  image  of  the  Vir>iiii  ■ 

olive  wood,  and  of  great  antiquitr,  is  inclosed  \ 
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In- 


i,.,i  1  ;,v  !).<.  i,;..ii.st  v.M 


iitioii  tliroiifli 


itini;  the 

amlxT  of 

j  vs    from 

>  a  vN  ri.ilc  li'i>l  HI  sui-);ical  oix"- 

luciiloiitd,   \c.      The  cholera 

■■  ■  them  a  silver  tunnv 

ives.     Many  ost run 

.  ,    ..    ,1  from  the  roof,  ami 

i.rt  rruU-hes,  the  gift*  of  erate- 

1    lame,  ami  hy  rojH's'  ends,  by 

avcJ  f»om  drowning," 

jcribes  the  view  from  the  top  of 


J.. 

al: 

n- 

^^ 
I!: 
rr 
pn>uiu-c\J   ir: 

Sah,  pmcnti 

«r.~   "■'  '  '" 

oil 

which  men  i 

The  sanii 
the  hill  beside  the  cliapcl  as  one  of  the  best  which  ran 
be  obtained  at  Marseilles,  presenting-  the  vineyards  and 
olive-gardens  of  the  vicinity,  dotted  with  while  country 
houses,  called  Baslides,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six 
thousand,  belon);ing  to  the  citizens  and  shojikerpers. 
Yet  the  general  as[)ect  of  the  country  is  so  arid  and 
dazzlin;;;  to  the  sight,  that  "  the  eye  is  delighted  to  turn 
and  repose  upon  the  deep  blue  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
graceful  curves  of  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  and 
the  little  group  of  islands  called  If,  crowned  by  a  castle, 
once  a  state  prison,  in  which  Mirabeau  was  shut  up.'' 

The  Mu5cura,  in  which  is  also  a  picture-gallery,  con- 
tains the  few  remaining  relics  of  the  ancient  Massilia, 
tome  marbles,  engravings,  and  medals  of  value,  and  a 
library  said  to  contain  ninety  thousand  volumes  and  two 
thousand  manuscripts.  The  picture-gallery  contains 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pictures,  not  remarkable  for 
their  beauty,  and  very  badly  lighted. 

Eslabiisnmenis  of  a  sanatory  nature  are  extremely 
well  conducted  at  Marseilles;  the  cause  being,  those 
fearful  ravages  of  the  plague  which,  in  1720,  destroyed 
nearly  fifty  thou«and  persons,  or  half  the  population. 
The  lazaretto*  is  a  commodious  and  well-regulated  esta- 
blishment to  the  west  of  the  port,  covering  an  area  of  no 
less  than  fifty  acres,  and  furnished  with  the  necessary 
apartments  for  all  classes  of  persons,  and  extensive  store- 
houses for  goods.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall, 
and  is  inaccessible  except  to  those  who  enter  it  to  per- 
form quarantine.  This  immense  establishment  was  able 
to  receive  the  entire  French  army  on  its  return  from 
Egypt.  Of  late  years  a  new  access  has  been  formed  to 
the  building,  bringing  it  into  connection  with  the  har- 
bour hy  means  of  a  canal,  without  any  contact  with  the 
h  This  entrance  is  finished  by  a  magnificent 

g.i  Difu-donni.      The  care  taken  at  Marseilles 

for  ine  prevention  of  disease,  is  equalled  by  the  provision 
made  for  the  cure  of  various  maladies.  The  hospitals 
are  very  numerous,  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
different  classes  of  sufferers.  The  Holel-Dieu  receives 
all  poor  persons  whose  maladies  are  not  incurable.  About 
two  thousand  five  hundred  individuals  arc  annually 
relieved  at  this  institution,  besides  which  food  and  lodg- 
ing is  provided  during  three  days  for  all  distressed  per- 
sons who  come  with  passports  of  indigence  or  disease. 
Jm  C'hariK  is  another  institution  of  a  more  general 
nature,  and  has  generally  about  eight  hundred  and  fiftv 
patients  under  treatment.  Im  MnterniU  receives  and 
supports,  during  two  months,  distressed  women  about  to 
Kf<-..i,ii.  !ti..ii  .r..  .Many  other  hospitals  for  foundlings, 
ii  \Ct  are  likewise  regulated  by  a  govern- 

nii...  ■  ■- -,....;i,  and  there  are  several  voluntary  asso- 
ciations for  visiting  and  relieving  the  sick,  and  otherwise 

di I. 

dful   visitation  of  1720,  already  alluded  to, 
li  '  •'•'-  ■■■■■■.  of  various  writers,  and  has  been 

II  uiting.     One  by  Gerard, exhibiting 

til.-  rii..i^;i^  i.i  ipii-  Ni.ilady,  and  the  self-devotion  of  some 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  helps  to  adorn  the  walls  of 

•  A  tii^w  t4  <Um  boiUiiig,  lrn»tli«t  with  nacli  inlcmtiiw  Infnmuiii'in 
•n  Om  «lt«M  «r  QkanoiiM  and  luuottia.  will  b<  finwTiD  Saiunlat 
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the  council  room  at  Marseilles.  The  figure  of  the  good 
Bishop,  who  visited  the  sick  and  dying  wlien  nearly  all  the 
other  ecclesiastics  had  Hed  from  the  city,  is  here  intro- 
duced ;  also  of  the  Chevalier  Rose,  who  helped  to  bury  the 
dead  with  his  own  hands.  At  a  time  when  every  iii(;ht 
added  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  to  the  dead  of  Mar- 
seilles, when  every  avenue  was  choked  with  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  and  dying,  or  with  heaps  of  infected  goods  thrown 
from  the  houses;  when  there  were  none  but  galley- 
slaves,  and  these  only  under  terror  of  the  sword,  that 
would  help  to  remove  the  dreadful  accumulation;  when 
all  the  miseries  and  horrors  that  human  nature  is  snlijcct 
to  were  heaped  on  the  devoted  inhabitants,  or  were  cre- 
ated by  their  own  wild  despair,  depravity,  and  selfish- 
ness, the  conduct  of  those  who  still  laboured  amongst 
them,  and  put  their  lives  in  momentary  peril  for  their 
sakes,  is  indeed  worthy  of  note.  Pope  notices  the  con- 
duct of  Bishop  Belzanee: — 

Wliy  drew  MRrwilles'  (jood  bisliop  purer  breath. 
When  nature  sickened,  iiiid  each  gnle  was  death. 

The  j)rogre88  of  the  ]d;igne  was  noted  every  day,  in 
the  city  records  of  Marseilles,  and  in  the  extracts  from 
this  journal  published  soon  .ifterwards,  and  translated 
into  Engli<h  in  1721,  we  find  the  following  account  of 
the  Bishop's  intrepid  performance  of  his  duties  :  —  "  In 
vain  from  the  ln-frinning  of  the  contagion  was  he  pressed  to 
leave  the  city,  to  endeavour  to  preserve  himself  for  the  rest 
of  his  diiK-ese ;  he  ri'jeets  nil  such  counsels,  and  hearkens 
only  to  those  which  the  love  the  Sovereign  Piuitor  has 
inspired  him  with  for  his  fliK-k,  suggest  to  him  ;  he  tarries 
with  unshaken  fortitude,  determined  to  lay  down  his  life 
for  the  good  of  his  sheej),  if  God  is  jilentied  to  require  it. 
He  is  not  satisfied  with  prostrating  himself  at  the  feet  of 
altars,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven  to  beseech  God  to 
mitigate  his  wrath  ;  his  charity  is  active  ;  he  is  every  day 
in  the  open  streets,  through  all  quarters  of  the  town  ;  he 
goes  up  to  the  highest  and  worst  of  the  aportments  of  the 
houses,  to  visit  the  sick  ;  crosses  the  streets  nnioiif;  the  dead 
Ixxlies ;  appears  in  the  public  places,  at  the  port,  at  the 
ring ;  the  p<H)rest,  the  most  destitute  of  friends,  those 
afflicted  the  most  t:rievously  and  hideously,  aiv  the  persons 
to  whom  he  goes  with  the  most  earnestness ;  and  without 
dreading  those  mortal  blastn  which  carry  poison  to  the 
heart,  he  approaches  thciii,  exhorts  them  to  patience,  dis- 
|>oses  them  to  die,  j)Ours  celestial  consolation  into  their 
souls,  drops  everywhere  abundant  fruits  of  his  generous 
charity,  aistributing  money  wherever  he  goes,  and  espe- 
cially in  secret  to  indigent  families,  whom  holy  curiosity 
promjjts  him  to  seek  out  and  relieve  ;  he  has  already  given 
away  twenty-five  thousand  crowns,  and  takis  up  what 
money  he  can  u|x)n  pledges,  to  cnalilc  him  to  distribute  more. 

"l)i-alh  lia.s  hitherto  spared  him,  but  has  continually 
surrounded  him,  and  almost  mowed  under  his  feet.  The 
plague  gets  into  his  |>alace,  the  greatest  part  of  his  officers 
ami  s<'rvant8  are  struck  with  it ;  he  is  obliged  to  retit-at 
into  the  house  of  the  chief  president  at  .Marseilles ;  the 
jila;^ie  pursues  him  thither,  aiid  not  only  attacks  the  rest 
of  his  domestics,  hut  two  of  his  chosen  assistants  in  his 
lalwurs,  one  of  whom  expired  beneath  it.  All  this,  how- 
ever, docs  not  terrify  liim,  nor  withhold  him  one  moment 
from  any  of  the  duties  of  his  fervent  charity  ;  he  goes  every 
where  still  to  visit  the  infected." 

The  contagion  commenced  in  .lune,  reached  its  most 
terrific  height  in  .August,  and  declined  in  October  and 
November,  but  it  was  not  until  the  10th  of  December 
that  the  .Ioiirnnli!>t  of  Marseilles  could  write  as  follows  : 
"  This  day  the  disteni|K'r  has  so  abated  throughout  the  city, 
that  no  new  ]iatient  has  l>een  carried  into  any  hospital. 
There  is  groun<l  to  hope  that  the  wrath  of  God  will  bo 
entirely  apiH-aM-<l  ;  that  this  miserable  unfortunate  city  will 
Iw  wholly  delivered  from  this  cruel  visitation,  which  has 
Iniil  it  desolate ;  and  that  we  shall  l>e  secured  from  all 
returns  of  it,  by  the  wise,  exact,  and  judicious  precautions 
which  At.  dc  Ijiniteroii  takes,  in  concert  with  Ine  sheriffs, 
wit'  '    ■<'■■<<     /ml,  such  laborious  nmiduity,  such 

l>rii  I'll   HiiiKular  ni'pliiution,  that  the 

|iri~. cannot  but  be  looked  upon  as  his 

work  ;  and  its  surviving  inhnliiumts  will  be  ever  obliged  to 
hlejd  his  name,  and  those  of  the  sheiiirs  who  second  him  so 
well,  and  do  so  justly  merit,  by  the  ardour  with  which 
tliey  liavc  expoeeJ  their  lives,  the  title  of  Fathers  of  tJieil 
Country." 
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The  origin  of  thiii  dlro  calamity  appear*  to  have  been 
the  arrival  of  leveral  ships  from  coiintrM-  ■  ■•■n-f'f(l  with 
thf  plague.     Olio  of  the  ofRtem  at  M:i  lio  was 

put  on  board  an  infected  ship,  to  see  ijii.niiuiiiii'  duly 
perfornu'd,  died  there,  and  gradually  cases  of  malign.iut 
fever,  of  a  virulent  chnrneter,  appeared  in  the  town. 
The  plague  boil  did  not  at  firit  appear,  but  in  tiic  course 
of  a  week  or  two,  decided  cases  occurred,  and  whole 
families  and  streets  began  to  bo  shut  out  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  town.  No  doubt  the 
increasing  heat  of  the  summer,  the  dirty  habits  of  the 
peo|)le,  and  the  unwholesome  state  of  the  waters,  fear- 
fully accelerated  its  ravages.  The  commercial  character 
of  the  town  at  that  period,  as  at  present,  must  have 
drawn  great  numbers  of  persons  together  within  its 
walls,  and  occasioned  that  dense  and  crowded  state  of 
many  districts  of  the  city,  which  is  common  in  manufac- 
turing towns.  The  population  of  Marseilles,  without 
reckoning  the  extensive  and  thickly  inhabited  suburbs, 
was  in  18;)C  estimated  at  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  and  from  tlie  peculiar  character  of  that  po])u- 
lation  as  attracted  thither  in  search  of  employment,  it 
perhaps  occurs,  that  the  number  of  deaths  in  a  scries  of 
twenty  years  has  exceeded  the  number  of  births  by 
about  ten  per  cent.,  a  fact  which  is  said  not  to  have 
appeared  in  any  other  large  city  in  Europe. 

During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  the  climate 
of  Marseilles  is  most  delightful ;  but  in  summer  and 
autumn  the  heat  is  so  intense,  that  the  streets,  at  times, 
ajtpear  to  glow  like  a  furnace,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
take  any  pleasure  in  the  open  air.  By  night,  too,  the 
air  is  peopled  with  mosquitoes,  to  the  inexpressible 
annoyance  of  the  wearied  traveller.  A  cutting  dry  wind 
from  the  north-west,  called  the  Mistral,  frequently  suc- 
ceeds tiie  hot  season.  This  is  a  violent  and  bitterly-cold 
wind,  very  painful  to  the  eves,  and  which  fills  the  atmo- 
sphere with  a  yellow  h.ize.  The  mistral  is  the  cause  of 
those  sudden  changes  vi  temperature,  which  travellers 
are  sometimes  surprised  to  meet  with  in  the  south  of 
France.  An  unvarying  sky,  and  a  mild  and  deli(;hlful 
state  of  the  weather,  are  by  no  nu'ans  to  be  reckoned 
on  ;  for  although  rain  seldom  falls,  this  piercing  blast, 
which  occasionally  alternates  with  excessive  heat,  is 
scarcely  less  trying  to  the  constitution  than  the  variations 
in  our  own  climate. 

Tlie  higher  classes  at  Marseilles  make  use  of  the 
French  language,  but  among  the  lower  orders  the  Pro- 
vencal alone  is  used.  This  is  a  compound  of  Greek, 
Latin,  Catalan,  and  French,  with  many  words  which  are 
not  capable  of  derivation  from  cither  of  those  tongues, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  some  ancient  and 
original  langu.-igc.  The  commerce  of  Marseilles  was 
injuriously  affected  by  the  Revolution.  Previous  to  that 
event  it  enjoyed  a  great  trade  with  India,  America,  and 
the  Levant,  to  which  it  exported  cloths,  soap,  leather, 
and  salt  fish.  Then,  however,  as  at  the  present  time, 
the  trade  of  this  city  was  princip.illy  with  Italy.  The 
manufactures  now  carried  on  at  Marseilles  are,  .iccording 
to  a  writer  in  tiie  linci/rlnpredia  Dritannica,  chiefly  the 
following  : — Soap-making.  This  employs  more  than 
two  thousand  persons,  and  sets  in  action  four  hundred 
furnaces.  Tlie  materials  for  this  manufacture  are  pro- 
duced in  the  department,  being  Provence  oil  and  soda 

Tanning.  This  employs  four  or  five  hundred  persons, 
who  use  the  hides  brought  from  Buenos  Ayres,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  obtain  the  skins  of 
sheep,  goats,  and  kids,  either  from  the  department,  or 
from  Corsica  or  Sardinia.  The  greater  part  of  the 
leather  is  exported  to  Italy. — Hat-making.  Six  hundred 
workmen  employed  in  this  manufacture  produce  about 
twenty  thousand  hats  .innually,  some  of  which  are 
shipped  to  Spain  and  the  colonies. — Cotton-spinning,  by 
means  of  machinery,  has  been  recently  introduced,  and 
employs  between  tive  and  six  thousand  workmen.  A 
thousaud  persons  are  also  employed  in  the  manufacture 


of  totlii  and  lulphuric  acid,  and  some  other  chcRiieal 
articles.     Nearly  eight  thousand  p<Tson)   find  employ> 
ment   in   the   making  of  caps  for  the   Africans,  called 
7'uruTan  caps.     There  is  a  coral-fi»hery  on  the  roast, 
but  the  manufacture  of  Coral,  for  which  this  city  was 
formerly  famed,  has   consiiterably  declined,  lin\  ■        '       i 
transferred  to  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  Naplei.     1 
iiig  and  equipment  of  vessels   of  all  sizes,  and 
them  with  sailors,  is  an  abundant  source  of  en., 
as  is  also  the   fishery,  an  '  :ig  ui    tirli   ty 

sailing    and    smoking.        ^  -.    paper-mills, 

glass-houses,  kc,  also  exist  lu  tins  Li  rcial  city. 

The  fish-market  displays  several  v..  :    fish  un- 

known to  northern  seas. 


HISTORICAL    NOTICE   OF   THE  COLRT   OF 

ST\|{    CHAMBER. 

II. 

Is  addition  to  the  method  of  proceeding  in  the  Court  of 
Star  Chamber  as  described  in  a  former  article,  another 
mode  was  adopted  in  all  cases  of  libel,  conspiracy,  and 
matters  arising  out  of  force  or  fraud.  Crimes  of  tho 
greatest  magnitude  were  treated  of  in  this  court,  bu*. 
punished  solely  as  trespasses,  the  council  not  having 
claimed  the  power  of  inflicting  death.  Causes  of  a 
capital  nature  could  originate  t>nly  in  the  king,  who  by 
prosecuting  in  this  court  showed  a  desire  to  remit  the 
sentence  against  the  life  which  would  have  been  passed 
in  the  courts  of  law.  In  these  cases,  a  bill  of  complaint 
directed  to  the  council  was  written  in  English  upon 
parchment,  and  signed  by  a  learned  man  or  counsellor. 
The  bill  (which  was  limited  to  fifteen  sheets,  each  sheet 
containing  not  more  than  fifteen  lines,)  was  filed  with 
tho  clerk  of  the  council,  who  thereupon  granted  a  war- 
rant to  the  process-maker,  directing  him  to  issue  a  sub' 
ptena  addressed  to  the  defendant,  commanding  him  to 
appear  before  the  council  in  the  next  term. 

The  process  of  the  Star  Chamber  might,  according  to 
ancient  practice,  be  served  upon  the  defendant  in  any 
place.  In  Roman  Catholic  times,  the  market  or  the 
church  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  place  for  service. 
Mr.  Bruce  quotes  from  Hudson  a  case  which  occurred 
in  the  second  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  which  one 
Cheeseraan  was  committed  to  prison  for  contempt  of 
court  in  drawing  his  sword  upon  a  messenger  who 
served  process  upon  him  in  the  church  of  Esterford,  in 
Essex.  "The  practice,"  says  Mr.  Bruce,  "of  wearing 
swords  during  divine  service  is  ancient;  and  in  Poland, 
so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
was  the  custom  for  gentlemen  to  draw  their  swords  at 
church  during  the  repetition  of  the  Creed,  by  way  of  tes- 
tifying their  zeal  for  the  faith." 

The  person  summoned  by  the  subpoena  appeared  per- 
sonally before  the  chancellor  or  president  of  the  council, 
"  sometimes  in  the  chancellor's  house,  sometimes  in  the 
parliament  chamber,  sometimes  in  the  inner  star  cham- 
ber, sometimes  in  court."  But  in  the  reign  of  .lames 
the  First,  the  practice  was  for  tho  defendant  to  appear 
before  the  clerk  of  the  council,  who  made  an  entry  of 
his  appearance,  ami  took  from  him  a  bond  not  to  depart 
without  licence  of  the  court.  ' 

After  appcirance,  the  defendant  was  bound  to  put  in 
an  answer  upon  oath  to  the  plaintiff's  bill.  If  he  re- 
fused to  answer,  he  was  committed  to  prison  for  a  cer- 
tain time;  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  still 
refused,  either  the  bill  was  taken  pro  conf'esso.  or  he 
was  retained  in  custody,  and  kept  upon  bread  and  *"J^' 
until  he  answered.  When  the  defendant  had  put  in  hi.« 
answer,  the  plaintiff  proceeded  to  examine  him  upon 
written  interrogatories, — a  practice  greatly  abused,  being 
employed,  says  Hudson,  "like  a  Spanish  Inquisition,  to 
rack  men's  consciences,  nay.  to  perplex  them  with  intn- 
cate  questions,  thereby  to  make  contrarieties,  which 
may  easily  happen  to  simple  men ;  and  men  were  exa- 
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mined  upon  a  hundred  interrogatories,  nay,  and  exam- 
iu.  ■     "    '  ,  of  their  lives."     This  abuse 

»  u    extent  checked,    but  not 

rcmcdicJ.     lit.  '  to  answer  the  inter- 

rogatories, he  w.i-  :■!•  consented  to  do 

no.  The  cximiuaUuii  was  wcrcl,  llie  defendant  was  not 
allowed  the  n-i-iiftaiire  or  advice  of  any  one,  nor  was  he 
bi  •  •••'i  with  the  nature  of  the  in- 

U-:  '  < mg  read  separately,  and  an 

auswvr  dcui  re  he  was  made  acquainted  with 

the  next   in:  y.     The  defendant  having  passed 

hi*  examination,  mi]rht  obtain  license  to  depart  upon 
appointing  an  attorney  to  attend  the  suit  in  his  absence, 
and  engaging  to  be  present  at  the  hearing  of  the  cause. 

After  this,  the  parties  proceeded  to  examine  witnesses 
upon  interrogatories.  The  examination  was  taken  pri- 
vately, in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  is  adopted  at  the 
present  day  in  our  courts  of  equitj'.  The  parties  were 
not  allowed  to  examine  the  witnesses  with  a  view  of  im- 
peaching their  credit.  Tlic  court  might  bu  applied  to, 
upon  exceptions  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  their 
credit  examined  in  that  manner ;  the  n  itncsses  for  the 
plaintiff  were,  however,  greatly  favoured.  In  the  fourth 
of  Elizabeth,  Lord  Viscount  Bindon  was  fined  lOU/.  for 
calling  a  man  who  deposed  against  him  "a  knave." 
The  king  might  give  the  testimony  either  orally  or  by 
writing  under  his  signet.  •  The  judges  might  give  tes- 
timony either  by  certificate  under  their  hands,  or  upon 
oath.  All  other  persons  delivered  their  testimony  upon 
oath. 

The  cause  being  ready  for  determination,  it  was  en- 
tered in  a  list  of  cases,  and  the  defendant  was  sum- 
moned to  hear  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

The  court  sat  during  term  lime  for  the  hearing  of 
causes,  two  or  three  times  in  every  week.  The  number 
of  the  council  who  attended  the  court,  is  said  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  the  Seventh  and  Henry  the  Eighth  to 
have  been  nearly  forty,  of  whom  seven  or  eight  were 
prelates. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  peers  who  were  not 
privy  councillors  ceased  to  attend,  which  greativ  les- 
sened the  number  of  the  court,  although  upon  some  im- 
portant occasions  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  the 
attendance  amounted  to  twenty-four  and  upwards. 

The  chancellor  proceeded  to  the  sittings  of  the  court 
in  great  state,  his  mace  and  seal  being  carried  before 
bim.  He  was  the  supreme  judge,  and  alone  sat  with  his 
head  uncovered.  The  clerks  of  the  court  stood  by  him ; 
and  his  servants  attended  within  the  court.  Upon  im- 
portant occasions,  persons  who  wished  to  get  convenient 
places  went  there  by  three  in  the  morning.  The  chan- 
cellor called  upon  the  counsel  at  the  bar  to  speak,  and, 
upon  admitting  the  suit,  appointed  the  counsel.  The 
chief  justices  generally  attended;  and  Uic  chancellor  had 
the  power  of  commanding  the  attendance  of  any  of  the 
other  judges,  or  that  of  the  members  of  the  council. 
Upon  all  motions  he  was  the  mouth  of  the  court,  to  give 
the  rule  ur  order;  the  appointing  of  hearings,  the  ad- 
mission of  attorneys,  and  other  duties,  were  afterwards 
entrusted  to  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

Upon  the  trial  of  causes,  the  parties  were  heard  by 
their  counsel;  the  examinations  of  the  witnesses  were 
read,  and  the  members  of  the  court  procoi-dcd,  in  great 
silence,  to  deliver  their  opinions.     Ti  in  order, 

from  the  inferior  upwarda,  the  arci  ..lays  pre- 

ceiiiiig  the  '  I  ,  ,,ge  of  r»juaiity  of  voices, 

that   rif  ilu-  -ivp.      He  alone  h-id  the 

p'  .'  costs,  and  he 

a  >  imprisonment 

durritg  pic.i 

After  til.  r  the  court,  the  lords,  together  with 

the  clerk  of  the  council,  dined  in  the  inner  iitar  Cham- 
ber at  the  public  expense.  The  cost  of  these  dinners 
•cems  to  have  ix-en  a  matter  of  consideration  with  Lord 
Burleigh,  and  the  trrailunl  iiu na^t*  nf  the  expense,  not- 


withstanding the  decrease  of  persons  who  attended  the 
court,  is  worthy  of  observation.  An  account,  signed  by 
Wolsey  and  others,  and  now  amongst  the  Lansdowne 
MSS.,  furnishes  a  statement  of  the  expense  of  seventeen 
dinners  given  to  the  lords  of  the  council  in  the  year  1 509. 
The  whole  expense  amounted  to  35/.  Qi.  5rf.,  which 
averaged  about  2/.  Is.  '2d.  for  every  dinner.  Another 
paper,  in  tlio  hand-wrttiug  of  Lord  Burleigb,  gives  the 
following  statement:.^ 

Anno  lAfiit,  the  ordiuary  ch^ge  for  a  dynor,  U.  lOt.  or  61.  Q». 
l.')7«,             „           „           »  8     0  or  10   0 

1590,  , 1"     Voria   0 

In  the  above  account  of  the  practice  of  the  court,  wo 
have  abridged  Mr.  Bruce's  clear  and  admirable  descrip- 
tion, in  which  he  cites  numerous  authorities  for  his  state- 
ments. Bespecting  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the 
court,  ho  says: — 

Every  punishment,  except  death,  was  assiuued  to  b« 
within  the  power  of  the  court.  IC^cluded  from  scuteociug 
capitally,  they  seem  to  liave  givi'ii  thenisi'lvea  up  to  the 
innictiun  of  meaner  and  more  cruel  punishments,  heaping 
them  one  upon  another,  until  their  meaning  and  character 
were  lost.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  con»iilfred  that  dis- 
pnu^,  which  is  the  estionce  of  mean  iiunishnients,  is  produced 
more  etU-ctually  by  the  iiillietion  of  one,  tlian  uf  many  ;  and 
that  when  sev.  i    '    '    '  '     icuts  are  uwiirdeJ,  their 

accumulation  :  y  the  puuibhnient,  tluu^ 

disgrace  the  dIKhui  i.  ii  uu-  vimpiiiint  wire  founded  upon 
a  jirecise  statute,  which  was  very  M'lduia  the  case,  tlie  court 
awarded  the  punishment  inflictcil  by  the  statute  ;  but  if  the 
offence  were  against  the  statute,  but  the  bill  not  grounded 
upon  the  statute,  "tliev  use  most  connnonly  to  iinposo  a 
greater  fine  and  more  grievous  jiunishment  than  tl:e  statute, 
and  seldom  or  never  lesse,  tuilesse  tlie  statute  be  souiewliat 
antiquated." 

Mr.  Bruce  then  quotes,  from  the  Hargrave  manu- 
scripts, an  instance  in  illustration  of  this  |>ractice: — 

The  statute  of  f>  Kli/jilMith,  c.  14,  punislicth  tin  f..ivinir  of 
false  deeds  with  double  damages  to  the  partie  iii- 

prisonment  duriug  life,  pillorv,  cutting  oil  Iwtii  mg 

nostrils,  and  forfeiture  of  all  his  goods  and  prohla  of  uU  his 
lands  during  his  life;  and  the  publisher  of  such  decdea 
(knowing  the  same  to  be  forged)  with  like  double  damages, 
jiillory,  cutting  off  one  ear,  and  imj>risonmcnt  for  a  year. 
The  istarrc  Chamber  will  addc,  upon  the  forger,  a  fine  to  the 
value  of  all  his  estate,  whipping,  wearing  of  ]>n])er»  through 
Westminster  Hall,  lettws  to  be  seared  in  liis  face  with  hote 
irons,  and  to  the  publisher,  likewise  a  great  tine,  and  longer 
iQi|iri-...iiHH  nf.  not  to  be  released  until  hce  liud  sureties  for 
go«.  :  i,  and  the  like. 

'I  !  gue  of  judicial  terms  (says  Mr.  Bruce)  com- 

prehends ut  one  view  all  the  ordinary  puniHhments  ofth? 
Star  Chamber.  In  (John  Lilburn's  case — I  trust  it  was  a 
solitary  one — gagging  was  bad  recoume  to,  in  order  to  stop 
his  outcries  in  the  i)illory  ;  and,  in  other  coses,  a  savnge  and 
cold-blooded  ingenuity  was  exercised  in  the    "  .    of 

novel  inflictions.     For  instance,  one  Traske,  .  itio 

'  '  -lit  the  unlawfulness  of  eating  swine  s  iumi,  was 
i  l(>  be  iiiiiirisoned  and  fed  upon  piirk.     I  think  it 

...., c  shown  tfiat  most  of  these   infanioiis  ]..'i.i-l'?".iit« 

were  intro<iuced  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  tli.  ud 
Ilenrv  the  Kightli,  and  grew  into  euminon  pi  ier 
ElizaScth.  Whip|)ing  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by 
L<«tl  Keeper  Puckering.  •  •  *  In  the  eaily  instance* 
there  was  a  modenition  in  fines;  but  latterly  they  were 
inflicted  in  excess,  not  according  to  tlie  estate  of  the  delin- 
quent, but  ill  proportion  to  tlie  supposed  cliaracter  of  the 
oH'eiice,  "  tlie  runsoni  of  a  beggiu-  and  a  gentleman  In-ing  all 
one."  *  *  *  In  tlic  reigns  of  Henry  the  Si^venth  and 
Henry  the  Eighth  it  wiis  not  so.  The  clergy  were  then  in 
the  Kabit  of  attending  the  court,  and  their  "song,"  says 
Hudson,  "was  of  mercy."  It  ought  to  lie  remembered, 
to  the  b<'M"ui  of  Archbishop  NVIiitL-in.  that  he  si'eins  to 
have  still  iist  the  im  i  '  ari ties  and  oppres- 
sions of  t ;                .it  ore.     "Iv lier,"  says  lludsou, 

"  tliat  he  did  ever  constantly  liiuiiiliiia  the  liberty  of  the 
Free  Charter,  ttmt  men  c)ii|fht  to  \je  fined,  «i/fo  contmcmenlo, 
and  in  II'  atiy  sentenee  but  therein  he 

did  mit)  ucrimony  of  those  that  s|iake 

before  hiin. 
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ON   THE   OKIOtN  OV    THE    MACIIIKE,   CALtEO 

"THE  LEWIS." 
Therb  is  many  an  in^eiiiout   contrivance  adopted  in 
almost  every  art  or  trade,  the  origin  of  which  it  would 
bo  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain.     Thin  the  simple  but 
b(':iiitiful  little   apparatus  called  the   Lewis,  used  by  the 
mason  in  hoisting  large  blocLs  of  stone,  is  commonly 
supposed   to  have  been  the  invention  of  an 
French  mechanic,  employed  in  the   magnificeul 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  had  its  iiamo  given  by  w<ty  of 
compliment  to  that  monarch. 

It  ai)pears,  however,  from  an  examination  of  many  of 
the  bcautifid  ruins  of  our  country,  so  rich  in  these  relies 
of  a  former  age  and  state  of  society,  that  a  machine 
answering  all  tho  purposes  of  the  Lewis,  was  known  long 
before  the  ago  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  This  discovery 
was  made  some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  (libson,  while  exa- 
mining tho  ruins  of  Wliitby  Abbey.  It  will  first  be 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  origin  of 
this  establishment,  referring  the  reader  for  further  par- 
ticulars to  Saturday/  Ma^nzinn,  Vol.  HI.  p.  25. 

Whitby  Abbey  was  originally  founded  under  the 
name  of  tho  Monastery  of  Streanshall,  in  the  year  C58, 
by  Oswy,  king  of  Northumberland,  whose  kinswoman, 
liilda,  superintended  its  erection,  and  was  the  first  ab- 
be-is. The  monastery  was  afterwards  plundered  and  set 
on  fire  by  the  Danes.  It  lay  in  a  ruinous  state  until  the 
reign  of  William  Uufus,  when  a  church  was  erected  on 
the  ancient  site  by  William  do  Percy,  a  powerful  Norman 
baron,  who  endowed  it  with  considerable  grants  of  land, 
which,  with  many  civil  and  religious  privileges,  were 
afterwards  contirined  by  Henry  the  First  and  Pope 
Iloiiorius  the  Second. 

After  the  Ueformation,  tho  church  was  abandoned, 
and  it  long  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ruins  of  this  country.  In  the  year  1762,  the  body  or 
nave  of  the  church,  resting  on  sixteen  well-proportioned 
pillars,  unable  to  resist  the  violence  of  a  storm  blowing 
full  upon  it  from  the  north,  foil  to  the  ground ;  yet  such 
was  the  excellence  of  the  cement,  that  tho  pillars  and 
arches,  hardly  disjointed,  remain  prostrate  iu  nearly  their 
original  forms. 

On  carefully  examining  some  of  the  stones  as  they  lay 
on  the  grouncf,  especially  the  key-stones  of  the  arches, 
some  of  which  weigh  nearly  a  ton  and  a  half  each,  Mr. 
Ciibson  was  surprised  to  see,  in  tho  crown  of  each,  a 
eji\  ity  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  cut  into  large 
blocks  of  stone,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  them  by  the 
Lewis. 

"  .\t  the  piers  of  this  part,"  says  Mr.  Gibson,  "  this 
machine  is  highly  usofid  in  raising  stones  of  six,  and  even 
ten  tons  weight.  That  the  holes  in  tho  key -stones  of 
Whitby  Abbey  were  cut  for  similar  purposes,  hardly 
admits  a  doubt;  but  the  machine  must  have  been  of  a 
somewhat  ditforent  form,  and  perhaps  less  powerful  than 
that  used  at  present,  yet  it  might  have  been  capable  of 
raising  a  block  of  four  tons,  larger  than  any  stones  we 
Bee  used  in  our  ancient  buildings." 

The  modern  form  of  the  Lewis  is  shown  in  fig.  1, 
where  a  a  represent  two  distinct  parts  of  the  machine, 
perforated  at  their  heads  to  receive  the  bolt  e  rf.  These 
are  inserted  by  hand  into  the  cavity  formed  in  the  stone, 
and  between  them  the  part  b  is  inserted,  which  pushes 
their  points  out  to  the  sides  of  the  stone,  and  fills  the 
cavity,  c  is  tho  ring  of  the  Lewis  on  which  the  tackle  is 
hooked:  each  end  of  this  is  likewise  perforated  to  receive 
the  bolt,  which  enters  at  rf,  and  forelocks  at  e. 

Fig.  2  is  the  supposed  form  of  the  machine  used  at  the 
erection  of  Whitby  .\bbey. 

In  forming  this  cavity,  the  part  a  has  been  left  appa- 
rently as  a  guide  to  point  the  two  principal  members,  <l  e, 
of  the  machine  to  their  destined  places,  where  they  are 
secured  by  the  intervention  of  a  third  part  6,  perforated 
at  the  head  to  receive,  in  conjunction  with  c  d  tf,  the 
forelock  bolt.  '  ~" 


Such  of  our  readers  as  have  the  opportunity  would  do 
well  to  pursue  this  interesting  inquiry  by  examining  the 
stones  of  any  ancient  ruined  buildings  to  which  they  may 
have  access. 

Mkx  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants;  servants  of  the 

8<ivereign  or  state,  servants  of  fame,  and  sen'ants  of  busi> 

ness;  so  iis  thev  have  no  freedom,  neither  in  their  penioiu 

unr  in  their  actions,  nor  in  their  times.     It  is 

sire  to  seek  power  and  to  lose  liberty  ;  or  to  s< 

others,  an. I  t..  1.—  jiower  over  a  maux's  self.      I 

place  is  !  .lul  by  pains  men  conio  to  . 

and  it  is  s  Iwse,  and  by  indignities, 

dignities.     The  standing  is  slippery,  and  the  nsi     - 

a  downfall,  or  at  least  "an  eclipso",  which  is  a  ■ 

thing.     Certainly  great  jiersons  hail  neetl  to 

men  s  opinions   to  think    themselves  hanpy  : 

judge  by  their  ' 

think  of  then 

other  mo-  •■ 

as  it  n 1 1 

within ;  t      ■     . 

though  the  last  that  tiud  their  own  faults. — Bacoh. 
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JJOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THOMAS  WILSON,  D.D., 

BllliOP  OF  bODOn  AND  MAN. 

This  venerable  and  exemplary  prelate  was  bom  at  Bur- 
ton, in  the  county  of  Chester,  December  the  20th,  IGUS; 
and,  as  he  lays  in  his  manuscript  diary,  "of  honest 
parents,  fearing  God." 

Great  care  was  taken  of  his  education;  and,  aAer  a 
!  \  course  of  study,  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  Col- 

1  II,  where  he  made  great  proficiency  in  acade- 

mical lijining.  He  waa  ordained  deacon  in  the  year 
lC8ti,  and  was  soon  afterwards  licensed  to  the  curacy  of 
New  Church,  in  the  parish  of  Wiuwick,  in  Lancashire, 
of  which  Dr.  Sherlock,  his  ni.iternal  uncle,  was  then 
rector.  His  stipend  was  no  more  than  thirty  pounds  a 
year;  but  bein)t  an  excellent  economist,  and  having  the 
•dvautage  of  living  with  his  uncle,  this  small  income 
was  not  only  sufficient  to  supply  his  own  wants,  but  it 
enabled  him  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  others;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  set  apart  one  tenth  of  his  income. 
He  was  admitted  to  priest's  orders  in  the  year  1689. 

It  was  not  long  before  .Mr.  Wilson's  religious  deport- 
ment and  amiable  conduct  in  private  life  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  William,  earl  of  Derby;  who,  in 
the  year  1 692,  appointed  him  his  domestic  chaplain,  and 
preceptor  to  his  son  James,  lord  Strange,  with  a  salary 
of  thirty  pounds  a  year.  He  w.is  soon  after  elected 
masUT  of  the  alms-house  at  Latham,  which  brought  him 
in  twenty  pounds  a  3-ear  more.  He  had  now  an  income 
far  beyond  his  expectation,  and  as  far  beyond  his  wishes, 
except  as  it  increased  his  ability  to  do  good:  and  we 
find  that  he  now  set  apart  one  fifth  of  his  income  for 
pious  uses,  and  particularly  for  the  poor. 

He  appears  to  have  entertained,  from  the  very  first,  a 
deep  sense  of  his  responsibility  and  obligations  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  his  practice  to  devote  the 
anniversaries  of  his  ordination  to  the  exercises  of  espe- 
cial meditation  and  prayer,  with  reference  to  the  holy 
office  which  he  continued  to  sustain:  and  the  good  reso- 
lutions which  he  formed  on  those  occasions  were  not 
suffered  to  remain  ineffectual.  When  he  was  ordained 
priest,  he  resolved  never  to  accept  of  two  church  livings 
with  cure  of  souls,  though  never  so  conveniently  seated. 
He  also  resolved,  that  whenever  it  should  please  God  to 
bless  him  with  a  parish  and  cure  of  souls,  he  would  reside 
upon  it  himst'lf;  and  when  he  was  put  to  the  trial,  by 
Lord  Derby's  offering  him  the  valuable  living  of  Baddcs- 
worth,  in  Yorkshire,  (his  lordship  intending  that  he 
•honld  <till  continue  with  him  as  his  chaplain  and  tutor 
♦"  he  refused  to  accept  this  preferment,  as  being 

""  '   with  "  the  resolve  of  his  conscience  against 

non-residence." 

In  the  year  1697,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  strongly  im- 
pressed with  admiration  of  Mr.  Wilson's  integrity  and 
trulv  Chri»ti.in  deportment,  offered  him  the  bishopric  of 
of  Sodor  and  Man.  This  offer,  however.  Mr.  Wilson 
modestly  declined;  alleging  that  he  was  unequal  to,  as 
well  as  unworthy  of,  so  great  a  charge.  And  thus  the 
mill-  r  r..t<d,  until  Dr.  Sharp,  archbishop  of  York, 
«■'  to  King  William  that  a  bishop  was  wanted 

'"  <^o  to  fill  the   see   of   Man,   and   urged  the 

1'  '  »uch  an  ap{)ointnient.     In  consequence  of 

"  •■   •"  '  ■  -  ■       Kari  of  Derby,  and 

*"  'e  nomination  of  a 

bi^i.'.ji  i.,r  iiii-  HI-.-  cii  .<i.iii,  iMMi  triat  if  his  lordship 
delayed  it  any  longer,  he  should  take  the  liberty  of 
filling   up  the  ^:i  '  '        I'    '        '  circum- 

stances, Ix>rd  Di  ,  accept- 

ing the  pref.  -ly  .\1..  \  .,  to 

lii«  own  .\   into  thr  :  ."  a 

t  for  will'  .:i  ;ai  rcipccts, '  !hm1. 

was  cr.  r  of  Laws;   a:  lU-d 

h>  |>  of  York,  assisted  by  the   Uuhops  of 

^  .»ich. 

li.  i.up  WiLmu  was  enthroned  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 


— n 

4  "nc 


Germain,  Isle  of  Man,  April  I  llh,  1698.  The  prayer 
which  he  composed  on  this  occasion,  niav  serve  as  a 
proof  of  his  genuine  and  apostolic  piety. 

In  an  humble  and  thankful  Hense  of  I'hy  great  goodness 
to  a  very  hinful  and  very  unworthy  creatiirc,  1  look  up  to 
Thee,  ()  gracious  Lord  and  Ik'nvfactor,  wlio  from  a  low 
qWurily  luist  cjilled  nic  to  this  hinli  office,  for  grate  and 
strength  to  lit  inc  for  it.  What  am  I,  or  what  is  my  fa- 
ther's house,  that  Thou  shouldest  vouchsafe  in  huch  instances 
of  Thy  notice  and  favour?  "  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  Inust 
of  all  Thy  mercies  whidi  Thou  hast  showed  unto  Thy 
servant." 

O  God,  grant  tliat  by  a  conscientious  discharge  of  my 
duty,  I  may  profit  tho6e  over  whom  1  am  ajipointed  Thy 
miniRt«>r.  that  I  may  make  such  a  return  ils  may  Iw  occept- 
alil'  Give  me  such  a  measure  of  TJiy  Spirit  aa 

sha  lit  to  support  me  under,  and  lead  nio  through, 

all  iiii-  iMiui  iiliii's  I  sliall  meet  with.  Command  a  blessing 
on  mv  studii^i,  that  1  may  make  full  proof  of  my  ministry, 
and  lie  iiu^tni mental  in  convertini?  many  to  the  truth. 
Give  nie  skill  and  conduct,  that  with  n  pious,  ]>rudent,  and 
cliaritablc  hand,  I  may  lead  and  govern  the  people  com- 
mitted to  my  care  ;  that  I  may  l>o  watchful  in  ruling  them, 
earnest  in  correcting  them,  fervent  in  loving  them,  and 
patient  in  l>earing  with  them. 

Let  Thy  grace  and  blessing,  0  Father  of  mankind,  rest 
upon  all  those  whom  1  bless  in  Thy  name  ;  and  especially 
upon  those  who,  together  with  nic,  are  apiminted  to  watch 
over  Thy  flo<-k.  Bless  every  member  ol  this  church,  sup- 
port the  weak,  confinn  ami  settle  those  that  stand,  and  feed 
our  flock,  together  with  ourselves,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
the  chief  she|>herd. 

Lord,  who  is  sufficient  for  so  great  a  work?  Thou,  O 
Lord,  canst  enable  the  meanest  of  Thy  creatures  to  bring  to 
j)ass  wliat  Thou  hast  determined  ;  be  ])lcasi'd  to  make  me 
an  instrument  of  great  good  to  this  church  and  people  ;  and 
grant  that,  when  I  have  jjrcaehed  to  and  go\  erne(i  them,  I 
mys«>lf  may  not  be  lost  or  go  astray.  Preserve  me  from  tho 
<lnni;er  of  a  prosperous  condition,  from  pride,  and  from  for- 
gcllnlncss  of  'I'hcc ;  fron>  a  proud  conceit  of  mywlf,  and 
from  disdaining  otliers.  liather  turn  me  out  of  lill  Ciu-thly 
possessions,  than  they  shouM  hin<lvr  me  in  my  way  to 
Iieaven.  If  aflllction  I)e  needful  for  me,  let  me  not  want 
it ;  only  give  me  gnu-e  thankfully  to  receive  and  t)ear  Thy 
fatherly  correction,  that  after  this  life  is  ended  in  Thy 
immediate  service,  I  may  liave  a  \i\ace  of  rest  among  Thy 
faithful  servants  in  the  paradise  of  God,  in  sure  hope's  of  a 
blessed  resurrection,  through  Jesus  Christ.    Amen.    Ameu. 

On  his  arrival  at  his  bishopric.  Dr.  Wilson  found  the 
palace  in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation  ;  and  was  put  to  a 
great  expense  in  order  to  render  it  habitable.  On  this 
occasion  he  writes  :  "  It  having  |)leased  (Jod  to  bring  me 
to  the  bishopric  of  Man,  I  find  the  house  in  ruins,  which 
obliges  me  to  interrupt  my  charity  to  the  poor,  in  some 
measure."  This  interniption  was,  however,  of  short 
duration,  and  the  bishop's  beneficence  ever  afterwards 
increase<l  with  his  income. 

About  this  time  the  Earl  of  Derby  again  offered  him 
the  living  of  Baddesworth,  to  hold  in  commendam,  pro- 
bably as  a  compensation  for  the  dilapidations  on  his 
bishopric  ;  but  this  our  conscientious  prelate  refused,  as 
utterly  incansistent  with  his  duty,  and  with  the  obliga- 
tion he  had  formerly  laid  himself  under,  of  never  taking 
two  ecclesiastical  preferments  with  cure  of  souls,  "  espe- 
cially," he  says,  "  when  I  must  necessarily  be  absent 
from  one  of  tliem  ;  and  of  which  resolution  it  does  not 
yet  repent  me  that  I  have  made  it." 

On  the  27th  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  he  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Fallen,  Esq.,  of  Warrington, 
by  whom  he  had  four  children.  It  is  delightful  to 
observe,  by  the  entries  in  his  memorandum  book,  with 
what  pious  feelings  he  entered  on  the  holy  estite  of 
matrimony  ;  and  how  wise  and  fervent  were  the  petitions 
which  he  offered  at  the  throne  of  grace  when  he  had 
become  a  father. 

In  the  good  bishop  the  poor  of  the  island  found  a 
great  and  useful  benefactor.  Those  who  could  weave 
or  spin,  found  the  best  market  at  Bishop's  Court,  where 
they  barten^l  the  produce  of  their  labour  for  corn. 
Tailors  and  shoemakers  were  kept  in  the  house,  con- 
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stnntly  cmi.lovo.l.  to  mnkc  info  ^rmcnt,,  or  .hoet,  the  I  n«y  ho,M.  that  our  pwple  wiU  not  b«c«miptra  with  novel 
clotli  or  leolli'.T  which  th.' 1  rchn^Ml;  ^ 

and  tho  ngoil  ami  iiitirin  wtr.  -  to  iht-ir       ^  ^  „ 

neveral  wants.  Tho  hishop  took  grvat  pains  in  order  to 
find  out  thfi  most  desorvinj^  objects  of  charity  ;  and  when 
he  was  told  of  its  having  been  beilowod  aniisi,  "  It  may 
bo  so,"  ho  said,  "but  I  would  rathor  give  to  ten  un- 
worthy, than  that  one  deserving  object  should  go  away 
without  relief." 

During  tho  fifty-eight  years  of  his  pastoral  life, 
except  on  occasion  of  sickness,  Dishop  Wilson  never 
failed  on  a  Kmulay  to  expound  the  Scripture,  preach  the 
Gospel,  or  administer  the  sacrament,  at  some  one  or 
other  of  the  churches  of  his  diocese  ;  and  if  absent  from 
the  island,  he  always  preached  at  tho  church  of  tho 
parish  where  he  resided  for  the  day.  When  in  London, 
he  was  generally  solicited  to  preach  for  some  one  or 
other  of  the  public  charities,  being  much  followed  and 
admired:  and  many  who  heard  him  have  remarked  the 
great  beauty  of  his  prayer  before  tho  sermon,  particu- 
larly when  ho  offered  up  prayer  for  those  who  never 
pray  for  themselves. 

Ilia  family  prayers  were  as  regnlar  as  his  public 
duties:  every  summer  morning  at  six,  and  every  winter 
morning  at  seven,  the  family  attended  him  to  their 
devotions  in  his  chapel;  and  in  tho  evening  they  did  the 
same.  He  kept  a  diary,  in  which  he  recorded  special 
favours  enjoyed  in  extraordinary  deliverances,  and  mer- 
ciful visitations,  and  chastisements  which  he  experienced. 
In  the  year  170:3,  Bishop  Wilson  obtained  an  Act  of 
Settlement,  which  was  the  me.ins  of  some  essential  bene- 
fits to  his  diocese ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  a 
set  of  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions,  so  well  adapted  to 
maintain  a  primitive  and  wholesome  discipline  in  the 
Church,  that  Lord  Chancellor  King  was  led  to  declare, 
"  If  tho  ancient  discipline  of  tiie  Church  were  lost,  it 
might  bo  found  in  all  its  purity  in  the  Isle  of  Man."' 

On  the  5lh  of  September,  1 704,  the  bishop  accompa- 
nied Mrs.  Wilson,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  a 
declining  state  of  health,  to  Warrington,  for  the  benefit 
of  her  native  air;  where  he  continued  with  her  until,  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  she  resigned  her  soul 
into  the  hands  of  her  Creator  and  Uedooraer,  with  a 
hope  full  of  immortality.  His  prayers  during  this  period 
of  severe  trial  abound  with  religious  sentiment,  and 
Christian  resignation.  He  felt  as  a  man,  but  he  did  not 
sorrow  as  one  without  hope ;  and,  while  ho  consoled 
himself  with  the  thoughts  of  future  happiness,  which  his 
beloved  partner  hiid  been  summoned  to  enjoy,  ho  felt 
that  serenity  of  mind  which  none  but  a  Christian  can 
experience  in  the  hour  of  afiliction. 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  1707,  the  bishop  was  made 
Doctor  in  Divinitv,  in  full  convocation,  at  Oxford;  and 
on  tho  11th  of  June  following,  the  same  honour  was 
decreed  him  by  the  university  of  Cambridge,  .\bout 
the  same  time,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

In  the  year  1711,  this  excellent  prelate  went  to  Lon- 
don for  tho  despatch  of  some  business  relating  to  the 
Isle  of  Man ;  when  he  was  favourably  noticed  by  Queen 
Anne,  before  whom  he  preached.  Her  Majesty  offered 
him  an  English  bishopric,  but  he  declined  the  favour, 
saying  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God.  he  could  do  some 
good  in  the  little  spot  where  he  resided;  but  if  he  were 
removed  into  a  wider  sphere  ho  might  be  lost,  and 
forget  his  duty  to  his  flock  and  to  God. 

In  a  Convocation  Charge,  delivered  Juno  0, 1720,  the 
bishop  directed  his  censures  against  some  books,  which, 
if  they  were  not  designed  to  destroy  the  Christian  reli- 
gion itself,  wore  certainly  meant  to  set  aside  all  form, 
ceremony,  and  even  practice  of  devotion ;  and  more  esj)e- 
cially  to  debase  the  office  of  the  clergy. 

Vi'o  have  power  and  authority,  (said  he,)  both  from 
God  and  tho  laws,  to  rebuke  gaiusaycrs ;  and  while  we  are 
unanimous  and  faithful  in  the  disclmrgo  of  om'  duty,  we 


pnii, 

in  C'  :  , 

may  prtnervc  ttie  power. 

In  a  word,  tlu-re  m  vrr  w:i 

ing  to  the  api> 

EphesuH,  to  !■■ 
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lest  wo  give  111; 

lost  they  !«!  intccifn  «iiii  ii'i,li  Mj-iiii'-tt-.,  .-.,,.,.._, 

and  godliness. 

We  come  now  to  a  circumstance  which  displa. 
laudable   zeal    and  exemplary  fidelity   with    which 
bishop  discharged  th.   duties'  of  his  sacred  office,  while 
it  exhibits  his  fortitude  under  persecution  for  righteoui- 
ness"  sake.      Mrs.  Home,   the   wife  of  the  governor  of 
tho  island,  having  wantonly  traduced  the  character  of 
certain    parties,    was    sentenced  by  the   bishop,   b«'fore 
whom  the  affair  had  been  formally  brought,  to  ask  par- 
don of  those  whom  she  had  injured.     This  she  refused 
to  do,  and  treated  the  bishop  and  his  authority,  as  well 
as  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  island,  with  con- 
tempt.    For  this  indecent  disrespect  to  the  laws  of  the 
Church,   ecclesiastical   censure   was  pronounced,  which 
banished  the  offender  from  the  Sacrament,  until  satisfac- 
tion should  be  made.     The  archdeacon,  however,  who 
was  chaplain  to  tho  governor,  received  her  at  the  com- 
munion, contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Church.     The 
bishop,  who  woiild  have  forgiven  an  insult  to  himself, 
could  not  tolerate  this   disobedience  to  the  Church  and 
its    laws.       He,    at    length,   suspended    the    archdeacon, 
who,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  as 
metropolitan,  threw  himself  on  the  civil  power;  and  the 
governor,  under  pretence  that  tho  bishop  had  acted  ille- 
gally, fined  him  fifty  pounds,  and  his  two  vicars-general, 
who  had  been  officially   concerned  in    the    suspension, 
twenty  pounds  each.      This  fine  they  all  refused  to  pay, 
as  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  imposition;  upon  which  the 
governor  sent'  a  party  of  soldiers  to  seiie  their  persons, 
and,   on   the    'JOth  of  June,    1722,  committed  them  to 
close  confinement  in  the  castle  of  Kusheu. 

Tho  people,  hearing  of  the  insult  thus  offered  to  their 
beloved  instructor,  pastor,  and  friend,  assembled  in 
crowds,  and  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  pulling 
down  the  governor's  house;  but  they  were  diverted 
from  their  purpose  by  the  mild  behaviour  and  persua- 
sion of  the  bishop,  who  was  permitted  to  speak  to  ihem 
through  a  grated  window,  or  to  address  them  from  the 
walls  of  the  prison,  whence  he  blessed  and  exhorted 
hundreds  of  them  daily,  telling  them  that  ho  meant  to 
appeal  unto  Ca!sar,  meaning  the  king.  The  bishop  and 
his  vicars-general  remained  in  prison  for  the  space  of 
two  months,  and  were  treated  during  that  time  with  the 
utmost  indignity  and  harshness. 

The  king  in  council  afterwards  reversed  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tho  officers  of  the  island,  declaring  them  to 
oppressive,  arbitrary,  and  unjust;  but  as  no  costs  could 
be  granted,  the  expenses  of  the  trial  fell  very  heavy  on 
the  bishop,  although  ho  was  assisted  by  a  subscription 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  four  hundred  pounds.  The 
bishop  was  advised  by'  his  solicitor  to  prosecute  tho 
governor  and  others  in  the  English  courts  of  law,  to 
recover  damages,  as  a  compensation  for  his  great  ex- 
penses ;  but  to  this  he  could  not  bo  persuaded.  He  had 
established  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  he  sincerely 
and  charitably  forgave  his  persecutors.  Nay,  one  ot  the 
most  invetor.ite  of  tliem  being  afterwards  confined  for 
debt,  tho  bishop  visited  and  administered  comfort  to 
him.  The  king  offered  him  the  bishopric  of  Exeter,  to 
reimburse  him;  but  he  could  not  be  pr.'vailed  on  to  qmt 
his  diocese.  His  majesty,  therefore,  promised  to  defray  ^ 
his  expenses  out  of  the'  privy  purse;  but,  as  he  went 
soon  afterwards  to  Hanover,  and  died  before  his  return, 
this  promise  never  was  fulfilled. 
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After  thU,  the  bishop  per«eTered  in  the  faithful  dis- 
flh«Tt  of  his  episcopal  duties,  and  in  devising  and  car- 

Sriiif  Into  offect  various  plans  for  the  benefit  of  his 
eryr.  and  of  the  people.  In  1 740  there  was  a  prat 
mrcity  of  com  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  When  the  supply 
was  almost  eih-iintod,  the  bishop,  tofrether  with  the 
Duke  of  .\thol,  contracted  for  two  ship-loads:  this  pro- 
vision arrived  just  in  time  to  save  the  people  of  the 
island  from  absolute  famine ;  yet  the  poor  could  not 
even  then  obtain  it,  in  consequence'  of  the  highness  of 
the  price.  Our  jfood  and  charitable  prelate,  however, 
assisted  them.  In  a  letter  to  his  son,  he  says,  "  What  I 
gire  at  home  to  poor  people,  I  g-ive  gratis;  having, 
through  God's  blessing,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Winchester  bushels  to  spare.  Bat  niy  method  in  the 
four  towns  has  been,  to  buy  it  at  the  market  price, 
which  is  hiffh  enough  indeed,  and  to  order  it  to  be  ^sold 
at  half  prime  cost,  but  only  to  poor  people,  and  not 
above  two  pecks  to  any  one  body.' 

Some  time  about  tlie  year  17'44,  the  bishop  formed  a 
plan  for  translatinj  the  New  Testament  into  the  Manx 
language.  He  did  not  live  to  see  further  progress  made 
in  this  great  work,  th.nn  the  translation  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  printing  of  St.  Matthew.  This,  however,  was 
afterwards  completed  by  his  successor.  Bishop  Hildes- 
ley,  and  the  clergy,  assisted  by  the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Queen  Anne 
wonld  have  given  him  an  English  bishopric.  King 
George  the  Tirst  made  him  the  same  offer;  and,  in 
1735,  Queen  Caroline  was  very  desirous  of  keeping  him 
in  England;  but  he  was  so  fond  of  his  flock,  and  so 
attached  to  his  diocese,  that  no  offer  could  remove  him. 
In  the  exercise  of  Christian  virtues,  and  the  practice 
of  pastoral  duties,  this  venerable  prelate  attained  the 
ninety-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-eighth  of  his 
consecration.  He  gently  expired  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1755.  The  tenants  about  his  demesnes  were  the  per- 
sons appointed  to  bear  the  bishop  to  his  grave;  but 
from  the  palace  to  the  church,  a  distance  of  two  miles, 
the  funeral  was  attended  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  as  mourners,  except  those  whom  necessity,  age, 
or  sickness  confined  at  home.  At  every  resting-place, 
there  was  a  contest  among  the  crowd  to  bear  the  coffin 
on  their  shoulders;  and  happy  were  they  who  could  pay 
this  last  sad  oflire  to  the  deceased  bishop,  their  beloved 
friend  and  si;  ficfor. 

The   wrifi:.  -hop   Wilson,  relating  chiefly  to 

practical  religion,  are  ninn(  rou*  and  valuable.  Some  of 
his  Sermotu,  his  Saoa  I'rivatn,  and  Preparation  for 
the  Lord  I  Supper,  are,  at  present,  most  generally  known 
and  used. 

His  character  cannot  be  reviewed  without  profit,   as 
well  as  dflijrht,  Viv  any  one  who  has  a  taste  for  the  beatt- 
and  a  wish  to  W  adorned  by  them. 
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wntil  he  found,  on  a  atrict  and  careful  examination,  that 
Ibey  were  perfectly  well  qualified.      He  wti  an  able 
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mathematician,  an  excellent  botanist,  and,  if  wo  view  him 
as  a  farmer,  we  find  that  by  a  judicious  and  successful 
cultivation  of  the  ecclesiastical  demesnes,  which  before 
his  coming  to  the  island  produced  little  or  nothing,  he 
in  a  few  years  fed  and  clothed  the  poor  of  his  dioces«. 
He  was  so  charitable  and  "ready  to  distribute,"  that  it 
was  not  unaptly  observed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  island 
who  knew  him  well,  that  "he  kept  beggars  from  every- 
body's door  but  his  own."  He  always  kept  nn  open 
hospitable  table,  furnished  in  a  plentiful,  but  not  extra- 
vagant manner.  As  the  friendly  host  or  master  oi 
that  table  he  was  entertaining  and  agreeable,  as  v ' 
instructive;  his  manners,  though  always  consi^ 
adorned  with  Christian  gravity,  were  ever  gentle  an.i  j..,- 
lite.  He  was  the  divine,  the  scholar,  and  the  gontliiiiiui. 
He  often  on  a  Sunday  visited  the  different  parishes  of  his 
diocese,  without  having  given  any  previous  notice;  and 
after  doing  the  duty  of  the  day  returned  to  Bishop's  Court 
to  dinner;  and  this  he  did,  after  he  was  eighty  years  of 
age,  on  horseback.  Four  times  in  every  year  he  made 
a  general  visitation,  inquiring  into  the  behaviour  and 
conduct  of  all  the  parisliioners,  and  exhorting  them  to 
the  practice  of  religion  and  virtue.  And  at  his  annual 
convocation,  he  delivered  his  charges  with  all  the  grace 
and  dignity  which  suit  the  solemnity  of  such  addresses. 
We  may,  perhaps,  most  suitably  sum  up  his  character 
by  saying  that  he  was  a  bishop  "blameless  as  the 
steward  of  God,  not  self-willed,  not  soon  angry,  not 
given  to  wine,  no  striker,  not  given  to  filthy  lucre ;  but 
a  lover  of  hospitality,  a  lover  of  good  men,  sober,  just, 
holy,  temperate,  holding  fast  the  faithful  word  as  he  had 
been  taught,  and  able,  by  sound  doctrine,  both  to  exhort 
and  convince  the  gaiusayers." 


Bt  the  repeated  attcini>ts  of  a  man  to  convince  others,  he 
convinces  us  that  he  is  convinced  himself. 

.....  a  • 

SiNCB  [the  generality  of  pcrson-s  act  from  impulse,  and  not 
from  reason,  men  are  neither  W)  good,  nor  so  baid,  as  we 
are  apt  to  imagine  them. — Ouettet  al  lYuth. 


THUST  IN  GOD. 
Tiiou  art,  O  ImtA,  my  only  tmst. 
When  friends  are  minKl<'<l  with  the  dost, 

And  all  my  loves  are  gone. 
When  earth  )ias  nothing  to  bestow, 
And  every  flower  is  dead  below,  ' 

1  look  to  Tlieo  alone.      ,_  , 

Thou  wilt  not  leave,  in  doubt  and  tear. 
The  humble  soul  who  loves  to  hear 

The  lessons  of  Thy  word. 
When  foes  around  us  thickly  proas, 
And  all  is  danger  and  distress, 
.  Tliere's  safety  in  llio  Ix>rd. 

The  bosom  friend  may  slet^p  below 
Tbo  churcliyani  turf,  and  wo  may  go 

To  close  a  loved  one's  eyest 
They  will  not  always  oluinber  there  ; 
Wu  see  a  world  more  bright  and  fair, 

A  homo  In-yoiid  the  skies. 

And  we  may  feel  the  bitter  dart. 
Most  keenly  rankling  in  the  heart, 

I)y  some  dark  ingrate  driven  : 
For  us  revenge  can  never  bum ; 
Wo  pity,  pardon,  then  wo  tuni 

And  rest  our  souls  in  lii-aven.' 

'Ti»  Thou,  O  Ivord,  who  nhicld'st  my  head^ 
And  draw'sl  Tliy  curtains  round  my  bed; 

I  sleep  secure  in  Tliee. 
And,  O,  may  soon  that  time  arrive, 
When  W8  hefore  Thy  fmv  shall  live 

Through  ali  eternity. — I'brcival. 


JouM  M'.  PtastB,  PvsLituas,  Wist  Stiuhd,  lyoMuon. 
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THE  TOWN  AND  PORT  OF  SUNDERLAND 


IRON    BRIUGS   OYLB   TUB  WI 


The  important  sea-port  town  of  Sunderland  is  situated 
on  the  right  side  of  the  river  Wear,  in  tlie  county  of 
Duriiam,  and  is  distant  from  London  upwards  of  two 
hundred  ami  sixty  miles. 

A  harbovir  for  shipping  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Wear,  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  our  Saxon 
ancestors.  According  to  Bede,  they  called  the  place 
tViranniiithe  or  Ostium  Vfdra,  and  it  was  here  that, 
soon  after  the  Norman  conquest,  Malcolm,  kinp  of 
Scotland,  found  Edsrar  Atheling,  the  heir  of  Entrland, 
his  sister  Margaret,  the  future  Queen  of  Scotland,  and 
a  train  of  S;ixon  exiles,  lying  in  tiio  h.iven,  waiting  wind 
and  tide  to  escape  from  their  conquerors,  into  Scotland. 

At  the  latter  cud  of  the  twelfth  century  an  important 
charter  was  granted  to  Sunderland  by  Bishop  Pudsey, 
releasing  the  burgesses  from  several  of  the  more  op- 
pressive parts  of  the  feudal  law,  facilitating  the  transfer 
of  property,  providing  for  a  more  speedy  .idministration 
of  justice,  and  in  every  way  tending  to  foster  the  infant 
commerce  of  the  borough.  Equal  privileges  with  those 
conferred  on  the  citizens  of  Newcastle,  were  by  this 
charter  secured  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sunderland,  and 
from  that  time  it  began  to  rise  into  commercial  import- 
ance. 

Various  conjectures  have  l>cen  formed  as  to  tie  origin 
of  the  name  of  this  town  ;  but  the  most  probable  is  that 
which  supposes  it  to  imply  hind  sundgreti,  or  divided,  in 
allusion  to  the  former  situation  of  the  p'.ace,  which 
seems  to  have  been  on  a  point  of  land  nearly  insulated 
by  the   river   Wear  and  tlie    sea.       The    sea   appears 

Vol.  XXIV. 


originally  to  have  flowed  much  higher  up  into  some  of 
the  deep  gullies  on  the  coast,  than  it  docs  at  present ; 
indeed,  there  is  evidence  that  in  one  of  these  gullies,  in 
1350,  there  was  water  sufficient  for  veswU  to  ride  at 
anchor  in  the  bay, 

Sunderland  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  comprehena- 
inc,  on  the  north  side  of  the  "river,  the  townships  of 
Monk  Wearmouth,  Monk  Wearmouth  Shore,  and 
Siiuthwick :  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  the 
parish  of  Sunderland,  the  townships  of  Bishop  Wear- 
month  and  liishop  XS'earmouth  Fans.  A  monastery 
was  founded  at  ^Ionk  Wearmouth  in  674,  but  was 
destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century.  It  was 
not  restored  until  after  the  Norman  conquest,  and  then 
it  was  soon  reduced  to  be  a  cell  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  at  Durham.  Bishop  Wearmouth  is  tirst 
noticed  in  the  charter  of  Bishop  Pudsey,  where  the 
borough  of  Wearmouth  is  recognised  ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  likewise  called  Sunderland  from  its  very 
origin.  The  portion  of  this  borough  which  is  now 
known  as  the  parish  of  Sunderland  was  detached  from 
Bishop  Wearmouth  in  1719,  but  though  the  touns 
were  once  distinct,  the  progress  of  building  hat  united 
them,  so  that  the  princip.nl  street  runs  throueh  both. 

The   more  ancient  portion  of  the  town  of  ^ 

presents  one  dense  mass  of  small  houses,  int' 
narrow  streets  and  lanes.  The  crowded  sta;.'  ot  in.- 
population,  and  the  want  of  cleanliness  by  which  this 
district  is  charaoterired.  were  doubtless  the  cause  of  the 
ravascs  of  cholera  in  1S32,  which  first  broke  out  at  this 
*  769 
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port.  Th*  prinripal  ttrcel  in  the  town  i»  Hifrh  Street, 
which  is  broad  and  hnndsomi',  and  nearly  a  mile  in 
lenfth.  It  contains  many  pood  buildings,  and  ft'spert- 
able  shops,  and  is  well  |aved  and  lighted.  Parallel  with 
it  is  I..  ■''  ',  a  much  narrower  and  more  ancient 
line  ot 

Dur  t  fiflv  years  the  increase  of  commerce 

and  of  ,  :  in  I>iinderland  has  been  so  rapid,  that 

the  town  .lua  nnglibourlioud  has  naturally  f^rown  more 
•strasirc.  In  the  course  of  this  extension  very  con- 
tiderable  improvements  have  l>cen  introduced.  Good 
itreets  have  been  constructed  on  the  outskirUs  of  the  old 
town,  and  many  excellent  institutions  have  been  founded, 
which  receive  liberal  support.  A  subscription  library 
was  established  in  1801.  and  in  1S14  there  was  erected 
in  the  High  Street,  at  a  cost  of  8,000/.,  subscribed  by 
individuals  in  oO/.  shares,  a  noble  exchange,  including 
an  auction  mart,  committee  room,  post  office,  news  room, 
and  merchants'  walk.  Numerous  charitable  institutions 
likewise  confer  honour  on  the  town. 

The  church  of  .Sunderland  is  built  of  brick,  with  a 
square  tower  ;  the  nave  has  two  regular  aisles  formed 
by  pillars  with  Corinthian  capitals  ;  the  chancel  is  cir- 
cular, covered  by  a  dome,  and  opening  into  the  nave 
under  two  fluted  columns  with  Corintlilan  capitals.  A 
spacious  gallery  occupies  the  west  end.  Hy  a  regula- 
tion which  we  would  gladly  hail  as  universal,  no  burials 
are  permitted  within  the  walls  of  the  church. 

To  the  south  of  the  town  is  a  moor,  anciently  called 
the  coney-warren,  which  includes  about  seventy  acres  of 
ground,  and  on  which  are  built  extensive  barracks, 
capable  of  accommodating  two  thousand  lucii.  At  the 
east  end  of  this  moor  a  handsome  chapel  was  erected  in 
1769,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  John  Thornhill,  of 
Thornhill,  £sq.  Within  the  last  few  years,  a  new 
church  has  been  erected,  with  the  aid  of  the  parliament- 
ary commissioners.  Monk  Wearniouth  has  an  ancient 
church,  and  an  episcopal  chapel ;  and  Hishop  Wenr- 
moutti  haa  also  an  ancient  church,  which  was  much 
altered  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

The  great  object  of  interest  to  a  stranger  in  visiting 
Sunderland  is,  perhaps,  the  magnificent  iron  bridge 
which  crosses  the  Wear,  and  connects  Sunderland  with 
Monk  Wearmouth.  This  bridge  is  indeed  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
was  projected  by  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood, 
Rowland  Burdon,  Esq.,  who  subscribed  23,000/.  towards 
the  cost  of  the  undertaking.  It  consists  of  a  single 
arch  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  in  span,  formed 
by  tmall  segments  of  iron,  having  a  height  of  upwards 
of  one  hundred  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  arch  to  the 
surface  of  the  river  af  low  water,  so  that  vessels  of 
above  three  hundred  tons  burden  can  pass  under  it  by 
merely  lowering  their  top  gallants. 

This  leads  as  to  notice  the  trade  of  Sunderland, 
which,  as  most  of  our  readers  arc  probably  aware,  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  building  of  vessels  and  shipment  of 
coals.  Early  records  prove  that  Sunderland  was  "  let 
to  farm  for  a  hundred  marks  "  at  the  time  when  Bishop 
Pudsey  granted  the  charter  above  named,  and  in  1358 
we  find  further  mention  of  the  fisheries  in  the  Wear, 
and  right  of  drawing  a  net  in  the  harbour,  &c.,  as  rented 
by  one  Thomas  Menvil.  Successive  leases  of  the  bo- 
rough were  granted  by  the  Bisiiops  of  Durham.  In 
1507  the  lease  was  held  by  .Sir  Ralph  Ikiwcs,  of  Dalden, 
knight,  under  f>/.  rent.  In  IGOtt  a  separate  lease  was 
KTantfd  for  anchorage  and  beaconage ;  and  Surtees,  the 
historian  of  Durliani.  savs.  "  It  wni  prnliablv  about  this 
■'-'■'  '  '  '  .i-th,  or  in  that 
i'l  it«  wnv  into 
■  :;.lly 
|.()rt 
was  dMin<i'iiiit(  in  inverse  pro|,urlii>n 
•  i\.  A  considerable  influx  of  population 
appears  Ui  iuv«  taken  place  betwixt  the  years  IGOO  and 
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1630,  including  several  families  of  Scotch  settlers,  am] 
a  few  forciffn  merchants."  A  new  charter  granted  to 
the  burgesses  in  1634  particularly  mentions  sea-coal, 
grind-stones,  rub-stones,  and  whet-stones,  as  articles  of 
exportation,  and  authorizes  a  weekly  market,  two  fairs, 
and  other  privileges. 

During  the  civil  wars,  the  importance  of  Sunderland 
was  much  increased  by  the  fact  that  Newcastle  was 
stoutly  and  loyally  defended  for  the  king,  and  the  export 
of  coal  from  thence  was  long  closed  against  the  rebel- 
lious city  of  London.  Thus  the  collieries  on  the  Wear 
and  the  port  of  Sunderland,  became  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  one  of  the  parliamentary  commissioners 
constantly  resided  there,  until  the  surrender  of  New- 
castle took  place. 

The  harbour  of  Sunderland  is  formed  of  two  pier?,  of 
more  than  two  hundred  yards  in  length,  on  the  north 
and  south  shores  of  the  river,  forming  a  beautiful  pro- 
menade. A  strong  battery  defends  the  harbour.  A 
railway  has  been  formed  through  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  town,  running  in  the  direction  of  the  low  quav  ;  and 
by  this  means  coals,  and  other  products  of  tlie  interior, 
are  belter  and  more  quickly  shipped  than  higher  up  the 
river.  I'revious  to  the  erection  of  the  piers,  the  haven 
and  river  had  suffered  much  injury  bv  sand-hanks  cast 
up  by  the  sea,  by  the  improper  throwing  out  of  ballast 
in  the  harbour,  and  by  the  irregular  and  low  building 
and  want  of  repairing  of  "  wharf -staiths  and  ballast- 
keys,"  so  that  loaded  keels  could  only  pass  nt  high  tide. 
In  consideration  of  the  influence  which  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  this  port  would  have  in  lowering  the  price  of 
coals  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  an  act  woa 
passed  in  1GG9  for  cleansing  the  harbour,  and  building 
a  pier  and  lighthouse.  Commissions  were  a))pointtd 
for  twenty-one  years,  with  power  to  survey  the  port  and 
river,  in  order  to  the  several  improvements  which  were 
to  be  carried  into  effect.  At  this  period,  the  only  night 
signal  at  this  port  <.vas  a  lantern  hoisted  on  a  flag-staff. 
It  was  not  until  1802  that  the  building  of  a  lighthouse 
was  commenced,  from  a  design  of  Mr.  I'ickernell,  en- 
gineer. It  is  an  elegant  octagonal  structure,  having  a 
stationary  light,  with  nine  reflectors.  In  1841  an  alarm- 
ing breach  took  pl.ice  in  the  north  pier,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  the  lighthouse  stood,  so  that  it  became  neces- 
sary either  to  take  down  the  building,  or  to  repair  the 
pier  in  an  expensive  manner.  A  bold  suggestion  was 
then  made  by  the  engineer  (.Mr.  Murray,)  i.  «.,  that  the 
lighthouse  should  be  removed  in  an  entire  state  to  the 
end  of  the  south  pier,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  This  novel  undertaking  was  commenced  in  June, 
1841,  and  successfully  completed  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  without  the  sliglitost  damage  to  the  building,  which 
nightly  cxhibit<<d  its  light  during  the  time  of  removal. 
The  gross  weight  moved  was  338  tons. 

Since  the  loss  of  a  very  valu-ible  vessel  in  1799,  life- 
boats of  a  peculiar  construction  have  been  employed  at 
this  harbour.  Indeed,  the  rocky  nature  of  the  coast  at 
this  point  makes  it  necessary  to  employ  every  means  that 
can  be  devised  for  the  safety  of  vessels.  The  inside  of 
the  Sunderland  life-boat  is  described  as  consisting  of 
compartments  all  of  which  are  air-tight,  so  that  if  a  boat 
should  be  staved  by  striking  on  a  rock  or  any  other  hard 
substance,  it  can  admit  no  more  water  than  the  size  of 
the  division,  which  will  occasion  little  or  no  injury.  A 
boat  has  from  fifty  to  sixty  compartments,  according  to 
its  size;  all  the  water  the  boat  can  contain  is  confined  to 
the  centre,  where  the  rowers  are  also  placed.  Thus  the 
boat  is  less  liable  to  upset.  There  are  also  fotir  aper- 
tures which  go  through  the  bottom  to  disperse  the  water 
when  the  sea  breaks  in,  so  that  when  full  of  water  the 
whole  will  be  discharged  again  in  less  than  a  minute. 
There  arc  seals  in  the  centre  for  rowers,  and  at  each 
end  for  shipwrecked  men ;  and  with  any  number  of  men 
the  boat  can  contain,  it  is  still  buoyant  enough  to  pre- 
clude danger.     A  rope,  or  brass  wire,  goes  round  the 
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j^unwalc  to  prevent  tlic  ppoi)lo  from  Iwiiig  wathed  out, 
ami  there  is  a  rope  on  cacli  »ido  of  the  soali  for  the 
Bttiiip  purpose  to  the  rowers.  Th»  boat  lias  an  iron  kefl, 
which  ail.li  to  its  slronjfth  as  well  as  ballast;  the  only 
cork  usimI  i<  on  the  outsiile,  which  answers  for  a  fender, 
and  adds  a  little  to  tho  buoyancy. 

The  coal  trade  is  the  staple  trade  of  .Sunderland,  and 
the  chief  vend  is  to  the  metropolis  and  the  south-west  of 
Kii){i.ind.  Largo  quantities  are  also  exported  to  the 
IJaltie,  France,  Holland,  and  Flanders.  Ship-buildinff 
is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  of  our 
Hea-ports.  .Moro  than  three  hundred  ships,  of  various 
burthens,  were  launched  during  the  year  1839.  About 
a  iuiiidred  and  thirty  firms  are  eiipai(ed  in  business  eon- 
iMcled  with  the  ship-liuilding.  There  are  also  at  Sunder- 
land brass  foundries,  potteries,  lime-works,  hat  Diauufac- 
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lueras-works,  tan-yards,  browerie.s  &c. 


ON  THE  LOSS  OF  A  PIOUS  FniK>(D. 

Who  shall  weep  when  the  rijjliteoiis  din  ? 

Wlio  shall  mourn  when  the  (jooil  depurl  ? 
When  the  soul  of  the  (jodly  away  shall  Hy, 

Who  shall  lay  the  loss  to  the  heart  ? 
llo  has  gone  into  peace;  ha  has  hiiil  him  doi7U 

To  sleep  till  the  dawn  of  a  hriRliter  day  ; 
And  ho  shall  wake  on  that  holy  niorn, 

When  sorrow  and  sighiii;;  shall  floe  away. 

Biit  ye  who  worshili.  in  j.in  and  shame. 

Your  idol  gods,  whate'er  they  he, 
^^^l()  scofF  in  your  jiride  at  yonr  >[aker's  name, 

lly  the  pebbly  stream,  and  the  shady  tree  : 

Hope  in  your  mountains,  and  liope  in  your  streams, 
How  down  in  their  worship,  and  loudly  pray  ; 

Trust  in  your  strength,  and  believe  in  your  dreams, 
Hut  the  wind  shall  carry  them  all  away. 

There's  one  who  drank  at  a  purer  fotmtjiin, 
Ono  who  h.is  washed  in  a  purer  flood ; 

He  shall  inherit  a  holier  mountain, 
He  shall  worship  a  holier  Lord. 

But  the  sinner  shall  utterly  fail  and  die. 
Whelmed  in  the  waves  of  a  troubled  sea; 

And  (lod  from  his  throne  of  light  on  hi;;h. 
Shall  say,  "  There  is  no  peace  for  thee." 

Uraikard. 


There  is  probably  no  one  who,  in  some  moments  of  idle 
thouRht,  has  not  amused  himself  with  wild  conjectures,  as 
to  what  may  be  the  real  positicm  and  actual  hontr  feelings  of 
many  of  the  stray  acipmintance,  and  chance  friends,  with 
whom  he  associates.  There  is  a  broad  groundwork  of 
general  principles  which  are  nniversjil  in  human  natuix', 
and  which  gives  to  every  nian  a  sort  of  clue,  more  or  less 
certain,  to  the  hearts  of  nis  fellow-beings.  For  though  we 
meet  together  upon  an  infinite  variety  of  relationships, 
and  every  individual  comes  into  the  worlil  wearing  his  own 
peculiar  stamp  of  manner  and  n|)pearancp,  which  is  the 
result  of  many  combined  influences  in  his  character  and 
circumstances,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  we  all  know,  and  we 
nil  feel,  that  we  alike  carry  about  with  us,  in  different 
degrees  of  depth  and  intensity,  the  same  affections,  the 
8j\me  hopes,  and  the  stimc  fears.  When  in  the  excitement 
of  society  and  the  whirl  of  business,  underneath  that  out- 
ward demeanour  imposed  upon  us  by  the  i)resencc  of  others, 
every  man  is  conscious  of  a  silent  depth  in  his  own  soul, 
which  no  human  eye  has  ever  pierced.  And  it  is  this 
recollection,  of  how  different  we  ourstdves  are  in  solitude 
from  what  we  generally  a|)j>ear  to  othei-s,  which  leads  us 
to  speculate  with  a  feeling  of  interest  upon  wluit  may  1k" 
the  heart  s<'cret.s  of  those  around  us.  History  and  biogra- 
phy derive  their  power  over  us  from  this  principle,  an<I 
even  the  diiily  t;»lk  of  common  life,  and  the  universjil  love 
for  i)rivate  anecdotes  of  those  we  know,  or  have  heard  of, 
ari:<o  from  the  desiri>  to  con>]v»rB  ourselves  with  others,  and 
to  seek  some  interpretation  of  our  own  mind  and  feelings, 
bv  learning  what  othijrs  have  experienced. —  7V«/A  without 
Prejudice, 
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ela|      '     '     'u'^  which  he  rapine 

th.i  to  have  lieen  much  i 

aril..!  iiwiii  his  friends.     The  lut^^i    ... 

i>romise<l  remittincc,  but  in  vain.     A 
lo  knew  not   t.)   wliiiii   tn  iiimlv.  anl 


of 

>at 
th 
.>J 

"•r 

'AIM 

-,  a 

;i-rv  waa 

.   neither 

American 


.<>n 
:m 

■on 
.t» 
!!ie 

not 

though  at  the  hmd 

of  his  own,  and 


wli.iiii    tti    ;nil.1v. 

afford  him  an 
of  a  res|>ccfabi 

was  poor.  Ho  could  not  licar  the  idea  of  turning  the  boy  out 
of  his  school,  and  yet  he  could  not  affonl  to  keep  him.  Ho 
then  delicately  intimated  to  him  that  be  should  remain 
another  half-year,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  period  no  intel- 
ligence should  arrive  from  his  friends,  it  would  then  bo 
necessary  for  him  to  think  of  some  means  of  emplovment, 
a.ssuring  him  of  his  best  endeavours  to  serve  him.  The  six 
months  passed  away,  no  tidings  came,  and  poor  Henry  now 
seemed  to  be  doomed  to  labour  for  his  living.  No  sooner 
were  his  schoidfellows  made  acquainled  with  the  circum- 
stance, than  they  sent  a  deputation  to  the  master,  entreating 
him  to  suffer  their  much-loved  cominnion  to  remain  at  the 
school,  and  offering  to  give  tip  the  whole  of  their  piH-ket- 
money  towards  reimbursing  him.  The  master  was  affected 
by  so  generous  an  offer,  and  declared  that,  could  he  but 
receive  half  of  the  usual  charge,  he  would  l)e  satisfied.  Then 
commenced  a  contest  among  the  boys  who  shoulii  l)e  first 
in  the  subscription.  They  collected  their  little  all,  and 
many,  who  had  no  money,  sold  their  toys  and  instrumenta 
of  amusement,  that  they  might  contribute  to  this  praise- 
worthy object.  At  the  ensuing  vacation,  they  described 
poor  Henry's  unfortunate  situation  to  their  friends,  who 
furnished  them  with  additional  means  of  serving  hiin.  He 
was  thus  kept  at  schoid  for  two  years;  when  his  father,  who 
had  long  been  in  India  and  had  entrusted  his  son  to  an  agent, 
aiTivetl  in  Kngland,  discharged  the  demands  of  the  master, 
and  l>eing  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  and  influence,  had 
it  in  his  power  to  repay  many  of  the  l)oys  for  their  kind- 
ness, by  providing  them  with  mercantile  situations  in 
Londuu. 


EvuRY  one  must  plainly  perceive,  that  in  this  world  we  are 
exposed  to  numberless  evils  and  dangers,  from  which  no 
pru.iencc,  or  courage,  or  strength  of  our  own,  can  possibly 
secure  us;  accidents  come,  diseases  come,  in  ways  which 
we  cannot  forcM'e,  and  in  a  moment  we  find  ourselves 
plunged  into  trout)le,  of  which  we  could  not  have  the  le.vt 
expectation.  Hut  CA  knoweth  and  foresccth  all  things, 
and  He  "ordercth  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth." 
What  are  called  the  gifts  of  fortune,  what  seems  to  be  the 
work  of  chance,  what  is  i)roduccd  by  the  skill  or  exertion  of 
man,— all  is  subject  to  the  control  and  government  of  the 
great  Almighty  God.  Every  good  we  enjoy  comes  forth 
from  Him,  and  every  evil  that  l>efalls  us  arises  from  His 
permission,  for  s<mie  wise  purpose.  Man  inav  be  an  instni- 
ment,  but  Ooil  is  the  author  and  mover  of  all ;  every  being, 
and  every  thing  in  the  world,  is  to  be  reganled  as  an  instru- 
ment in  His  hand;  and  He  makes  "all  things  work  toge- 
ther for  the  good"  of  His  servants,  and  the  punishment 
of  those  who  rebel  against  Him.  Surely,  then,  we  are 
strongly  called  upon,  even  on  the  gronnd  of  self-interest,  to 
place  ourselves  under  His  providence  and  protecti.m,  to 
pray  for  the  mighty  aid  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  tn  help  and 
defend  us,  ami  for  the  ministry  of  His  holy  a:  ->■«? 

us   in  all    our    ways."      Let  us  p\it  our   "  "» 

that  blesse<l   Saviour,  who  assuri's  His  iliseii  tno 

very  hairs  of  their  head  arc  all  nuinl>en.Hi."  all 

live  with  Him  in  this  world  as  long  as  it  i  -   :  r  us 

and  He  will  fake  us  at  last  to  leign  with  Him  for  ever.— 
Slaok. 
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AN   ArCOUST  OF  eOME    IlKMAUKAHIK 

INDIAN    MOUNDS    IN    NORTH    AMERICA. 


^.>-.s» 


1#«?^ 


A-^^-^^ 


OROuwD-ruNs  or  ikdian  moukos. 


Thr  mound*  and  earth-works  which  are  so  profusely 
»catierpd  over  the  plains  of  Europe,  and  are  especially 
abundant  on  the  chalky  downs  of'  England,  are  simple 
but  endurinf;  records  of  tho^c  primitive  nations  which 
have  long  since  passed  away,  or  whose  descendants  have 
been  absorbed  into  the  great  stream  of  civilization  which 
has  swept  over  their  respective  territories.  These 
mounds  occur  also  in  large  numbers  in  America.  On 
the  borders  of  the  Ohio,  throughout  the  g^reat  valley  of 
the  .Mississippi,  and  in  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  Missouri, 
they  scarcely  differ  from  tho?e  of  the  Old  World ;  but  in 
that  portion  of  the  Wisconsin  territory  which  is  bounded 
by  the  Illinois  to  the  south,  and  the  Wiyconsin  river  to  the 
north,  a  large  variety  of  Indian  mounds  has  been  disco- 
vered, which  varv  in  a  singular  manner  from  those  of  the 
<}ia  World.    Ti.'  ■  ,;  first  to  resem- 

ble the  nites  or  i.-  >n  lines  of  for- 

II  .  1   as  rude 

F'  .  and  even 

of  till'  tiur:.  '    iLiUiuli  which 

•re  of  the  !•  fonn.     They 

occur  ii   l.indi,  which  skirt  the 

four!  i  alio  mliero  of  gigantic 

J  ■  .At  um-  :.(i«l  at  least  a  hundred  of  them 

II  iitrH.   and   nlnn;r   the  frrat  Indian   war-path 

1;  .1  or 

t.  ry   of 

V  :  I  lets  and  war- 

')e. 

'    four  lakes,  in 
.   iLir  group,  <on- 


r 

Ah' 
an  clc 
taining  th< 


n  miles  to  the 
i.rairie,  occur' 

f  six  quadrupeds,  six  quadrangular 

XDOuods,  oii:.   ur  tumulus,  one  human  figure,  and 

o»e  circle  or  ring,  which  may  have  been  formed  by 


the  Indians  in  their  dances,  whether  peaceful  or  warlike, 
or  mav  have  been  occupied  in  by -gone  times  for  tortur- 
ing and  destroying  their  prisoners.  The  great  Indian 
trail,  or  war-path,  which  extends  from  Lake  Michigan 
to  the  Mississippi,  passes  along  the  edge  of  this  chain  of 
earth-works. 

It  is  doubtful  what  animals  are  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented by  these  rude  monuments  of  earth.  It  may  be 
the  horse,  or  perhaps  the  buffalo,  an  animal  which  in 
these  wide  hunting  grounds  had  the  finest  pasturage 
and  an  almost  boundless  range;  but  the  characteristic 
hump  of  the  buffalo  would  scarcely  be  omitt<.'d  in  these 
effigies,  and  though  distributed  over  the  surface  of  many 
hundred  square  miles  of  this  country,  that  distiuctive 
mark  has  nowhere  been  observed. 

'I'heso  effigies  vary  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  length;  and  although  one  form  is  most  pre- 
valent, yet  it  is  not  the  only  one.  In  the  large  group 
before  referred  to,  and  forming  a  very  important  portion 
of  it,  is  the  representation  of  a  human  figure  lying  in  a 
direction  cast  and  west,  the  head  towards  the  west,  and 
the  arms  and  legs  extended.  Its  length  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet;  and  the  length  from  the  extremity 
of  one  arm  to  that  of  the  other  is  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  feet.  The  body,  or  trunk,  is  thirty  f(>et  in  breadth 
—  the  head  twenty-five  feel;  and  its  elevation  above  the 
general  surface  of  the  prairie  is  about  six  feet. 

These  monuments  arc  coven-d  with  the  same  green 
carpi't  of  prairie  grass,  intermingled  with  bright  and 
brilliant  flowers,  as  the  prairie  itself.  They  all  most 
probably  contain  bones:  twelve  of  the  mounds  which 
were  oiiened  contained  l>ones  in  a  very  brittle  docom- 
|Kised  state,  having  roots  and  fibres  growing  through 
them ;  one  was  excavated  through  it«  whole  length  of  one 
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liundrpil  and  fifty  feet,  and  bonei  woro  found  abundantly 
in  «?very  part.  Tho  number  of  individuals  buriod  in 
•omo  oftheso  carth-workn  roust  havo  been  very  Rrcit, 
and  each  oni-  may  hnvn  proved  tho  ccini'tory  of  it  fainilv. 

It  was  evident,  in  tho  coniitrurtion  of  those  moiimN, 
tbat  the  bo<ly  or  bones  of  the  diTea.Hed  were  origiimlly 
laid  upon  tho  surface  of  the  pround,  and  the  earth  wa.s 
then    heaped   upon   them.     No   np  oecur   of 

graves  boiuf;  du);  in  tho  first  instii  ii  tho  sur- 

face. Upon  tho  summits  of  many  of  tlio  urifrinal  tu- 
midi,  it  IS  evident  that  the  remuinH  of  other  deceased 
persons  have  been  subsequently  pliired;  and  a  new 
iieapini;'  up  of  toil  thereon  contributed  to  augment  its 
forn\or  heii^ht.  Finally,  tho  wandering  Menominee,  or 
VVinuel>a!»o,  the  last  Indian  occupant  of  the  prairie, 
excavates  a  grave  upon  the  summit,  places  the  bodv 
therein  in  a  sitting  or  reclining  position,  and  strongly 
defends  it  with  pickets. 

We  have  already  noticed  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
while  the  mounds  and  earth-works  of  tho  Old  World  pre- 
sent an  almost  identical  similarity,  those  now  under  notice 
present  a  great  variety.  In  one  instance  was  observed 
an  effigy  of  an  animal  ninety  feet  long,  jilaced  at  the  foot 
and  at  the  point  of  a  remarkable  perpendicular  bluff  of 
coarse  friable  sandstone,  fronting  a  rich  meadow,  which 
in  olden  times  was  doubtless  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
buffalo.  In  front  of  this  bluff,  and  inclosing  the  effigy, 
is  a  long  earth-work  in  an  exact  straight  line,  about  two 
hundred  yards  in  length,  having  an  opening  in  the  centre 
opjiosito  the  animal.  The  position  of  this  earth-work 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defence  or  fortification  against  an  enemy:  pcr- 
liaps  it  was  an  outwork  to  the  stronghold  in  the  rear 
formed  by  the  bhiff  itself.  Tiie  great  Indian  road  skirts 
along  the  outer  or  southern  side  of  this  embankment. 


In  tho  accompanying  figure  are  represented  two 
animal-shaped  mounds,  between  which  p;isses  the  same 
Indian  path,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  west  of  tho  four 
lakes.  These  figures  represent  a  different  species  of 
animal  to  those  already  traced.  In  one  instance — only 
one — they  are  depicted  with  the  apjwndage  of  a  tail ; 
the  others  are  tailless,  and  whether  in  the  present  case 
this  deviation  from  tlie  usual  configuration  resulted  from 
the  caprice  of  the  Indian  artists,  or  really  depicted  some 
beast  more  favoured  by  nature  than  his  contemporaries, 
it  is  not  easy  to  decide.  They  are  respectively  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  and  a  hundred  and  two  feet  long,  and 
perh.ips  may  have  been  intended  to  represent  foxes. 

Beyond  the  Wisconsin  territory,  ou  the  north  side  of 
the  river  of  that  name,  in  the  region  still  held  by  tho 
Winnebagos,  occur  innumerable  mounds,  both  of  the 
circular  ami  most  of  the  other  forms  already  noticed. 
In  one  position  near  the  river,  a  group  of  six  of  these 
aupears  to  represent  birds,  probably  the  eagle,  or  perhaps 
the  crane,  which  was  the  ancient  badge  of  the  chiefs  of 
a  once  powerful  tribe  of  Cliippewas.  Forms  supposed 
to  represent  turtles  also  occur,  and  arc  on  an  equally 


large  scale.     Tliere  exi(t«<l  a  turtle  tribe  of  Indiant, 
who  had  tbat  animal  ff>r  ••»  '-i— • 


At  the  great  savannah  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Wis> 
consin  river,  called  "  English  Prairie,"  arc  carth-worki 
which  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Roman  letter  ^, 
At  C'rawfordsville,  on  the  Fox  river,  mounds  are  de- 
scribed as  being  from  three  to  seventeen  rods  (280  feet) 
in  length,  generally  about  four  feet  high,  and  resembling 
lizards,  alligators,  and  flying  dragons. 

There  seems  to  be  a  material  difference  in  the  con- 
struction and  position  of  tho  mounds  in  Georgia  and 
Florida,  compared  with  those  of  Ohio,  h  Ike. 

Tho  square  and  pyramidal  mounds  occur  ni'  :itly 

in  the  south.  In  Kast  Tennes.see  they  occur  of  an  exact 
rectangular  form.  In  Ohio  the  conical  form  is  most 
prevalent. 

In  the  region  of  the  Mississippi,  immense  numbers  of 
mounds  constantly  occur,  arranged,  for  the  most  part, 
systematically,  and  containing  human  bones,  and  other 
traces  of  man.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  may  be 
ruins  of  ancient  dwellings,  constructed,  on  the  old 
Mexican  plan,  of  large  bricks,  and  were  covered  with 
earth,  which,  mouldering  down,  left  mounds  in  such 
abundance  that  the  traveller  seldom  loses  sight  of  them. 

It  is  stated  that,  in  an  ancient  walled  town  near 
Columbia,  in  Tennessee,  the  ruins  of  many  houses  aro 
seen ;  they  are  of  various  sizes,  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  all  of  circular  form. 

No  precise  position  with  respect  to  the  points  of 
the  compass  seems  to  have  determined  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Wisconsin  mounds ;  and  in  one  ca.«c,  a 
single  member  of  a  group  of  animals  has  been  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  rest.  The  selection  of  site  ap- 
pears to  have  been  influenced  mainly  by  the  contiguity 
to  the  lakes  and  principal  rivers,  and  to  those  great 
lines  of  internal  communication  which  from  an  unknown 
period  traversed  this  fine  country.  By  this  arrangement 
tho  greatest  publicity  was  given  to  the  burial-places  of 
the  distingiushed  dead ;  to  the  simple  yet  permanent  monu- 
ments erected  to  commemorate  their  fame  and  rank,  and 
perhaps  with  the  design  to  perpetuate  the  honour  and 
to  flatter  the  vanity  of  some  of  the  many  tribes  and 
branches  into  which  this  great  Indian  family  appears, 
from  remote  times,  to  have  been  subdivided. 

It  is  unsafe  to  reason  on  the  origin  of  these  reniiirk- 
able  tumuli.  In  most  cases  the  present  wandering  tribes 
of  Indians  are  entirely  incompetent  to  give  any  account 
of  them,  or  to  furnish  the  slightest  tradition  respecting 
the  ancient  possessors  of  the  soil.  Successive  tril)e8 
have  occupied  by  turns  the  region  of  country  where  they 
aboimd,  and  some  of  them  do  not  erect  perm.Tnent  monu- 
ments of  this  character  to  the  memory  of  their  dead. 
To  a  far  different  race,  assuredly,  and  to  a  far  distant 
period,  must  we  look,  to  trace  the  .-luthors  of  these  sin- 
gular mounds;  not  to  the  degenerate  tribes  which  are 
retiring  before  the  power  and  intelligence  of  the  white 
man  of  the  Old  World.  Who  were  they  who  left  .tlmost 
imporish.'iblo  memorials  on  the  soil,  attesting  th«  superi- 
ority of  their  race  ?  Nation,  and  tribe,  and  family  suc- 
ceed each  other,  and  for  a  while  occupy  the  land.  They 
vanish  in  succession,  and  leave  few  or  no  traces.  Ye^ 
of  this  unknown  people,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
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of  tnonuraenU  remain,  which  will  scarcely  be  obliterated 
U  long  a*  the  earth  retains  its  present  form. 

Viewing  these  ancient  menioriiU  of  a  by-gone  people 
as  commeiuorative  of  the  dead,  they  probably  served  in 
some  way  to  designate  the  n'spectivc  tribes  or  branches 
to  which'  the  deceased  belonged.  Indian  families,  and 
even  tribes  or  branches,  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  badges,  indicating  particular  animals  or  objects, 
or  by  devices  symbolical  of  some  memorable  natural 
event  or  peculiarity.  Thus,  also,  individuals  among  the 
more  remarkable  of  their  warriors  assumed  similar  de- 
vices commemorative  of  personal  prowess,  of  success  in 
the  chase,  or  in  war;  and  were  further  distinguished 
among  their  friends  and  adherents  by  titles  equally  cha- 
racteristic. And  this  is  Indian  heraldry ;  as  useful,  as 
commemorative,  as  inspiriting  to  the  red  warrior  and  his 
race,  as  that  when,  in  the  days  of  the  crusades,  the  ban- 
ner and  the  ])ennon,  the  device  and  the  motto,  the  crest, 
the  shield,  and  the  war-cry  exercised  their  potent  influ- 
ence on  European  chivalry. 

It  was  not  bv  individuals  only  that  such  appellations 
were  borne,  ^lany  tribes  of  North  .>\mcrica  adopted, 
and  even  yet  retain,  for  their  badges,  the  simple  national 
objects  whose  names  they  also  bear.  The  Shawanese 
nation,  for  example,  was  originally  divided  into  twelve 
tribes,  all  of  which  were  subdivided  into  families  or  clans 
of  the  Eagle,  the  Bear,  the  Turtle,  &c.  If  the  southern 
Indians  were  similarly  subdivided  and  distinguished,  it 
does  not  appear  improbable  that  the  earth-works  in 
which  their  dead  were  deposited,  and  which  resemble 
certain  animal  figures  were  in  fact  designed  as  repre- 
sentations of  those  national  or  family  badges,  and  conse- 
quently pointed  out  the  burial-place  of  the  members  of 
those  particular  tribes. 

This  ingenious  and  very  plausible  theory  is  due  to 
Mr.  R.  C.  Taylor,  an  American  antiquarian  writer,  who 
has  surveyed  and  delineated  a  large  number  of  the 
mounds  and  earth-works  which  he  describes,  and  from 
whose  account  our  information  has  been  abridged. 
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To  pftMiiig  gtln  ()«*lirk>i4i  M'tlit. 
Erael,  liw  BodiM  Bmb  :  and  than 
The  wtDffM  mn«l  niitnv-b1i.itioiii«d  Tare 
To  cvrrr  frifi  niyn 

With  iu  IiUif  '  .  ut  rinn*. 

An'l  Ujrro  liu-  ill,  '     !  'IvM 

In  fth>t|H<  liLr  ]>iiifit.  -. 
That  flit  fn.m  floMi-r  ■  i  tip 

Mfrth^lllm  fn>in  pach  n. .  i^ruU  lip. 
S«'«rr«i  lM*ii.lin^  tn  Uii*  littirh  ;  and  |>1*J 
In  the  blue  *ky,  anU  b*  tiie  raj 
or  mnauMa  abow  thfir  glauiinK  aaila, 
VaMan  all  buaa.  and  fcathsr/  acaka. 

The  above  lines  describe  the  appearance  of  the  fields 
during  the  month  of  July ;  but  the  well-cultivated  gar- 
den presents  a  still  richer  prosf)ect,  as  it  respects  the 
variety,  and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  its  productions. 
Without  taking  into  nrrotint  the  templing  clusters  of 
the  cherry,  or  the  rif  are  of  the  apricot- 

tree;  without   p-iviiij   ■  II  to  the  bright  and 

wholesome  'S,  still   peeping  abundantly  from 

their  leafy   i  ••  is  a  viiroroiit  fulness   of  growth 

about  the  ordmary  ganlen  that  Itetokens  the 

full  maturity  of  the  year,  i  iiltivator  has  little 

more  to  do  than  to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth  as 
they  successively  present  themselves,  while  at  the  same 
lime  he  keeps  an  eye  to  the  future,  and  carefully  attends 
t«  a  due  succession  of  crops,  by  small  sowings  at  stated 
iaUrvals. 


In  the  early  nart  of  the  month  he  probably  sows 
brocoli  seed,  for  late  spring  supply.  .\lso  kidney-beans 
and  endive,  the  latter  to  be  sown  also  in  the  third  week. 
Three  descriptions  of  peas  may  be  sown  twice  during 
the  month,  namely,  the  I'rame  peas,  Charlton,  and 
Knight's.  It  may  appear  late  for  these  sowings,  but 
gardeners  arc  now  aware  that  with  good  management,  a 
succession  of  this  delicious  vegetable  may  bo  kept  up, 
not  only  during  the  summer  but  till  October,  or  in  some 
years  till  the  middle  of  November.  If  it  is  wished  to 
get  a  crop  of  peas  up  quickly,  and  the  weather  W  very 
liol  and  dry,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  the  peas  in  water 
over  night,  and  allow  them  to  soak  till  the  morning. 
Also  to  make  the  drills  ready  to  receive  them,  and  to 
give  them  also  an  abundant  watering  over  nigbU 
Planted  in  this  way,  and  with  a  repetition  of  tho 
watering,  if  necessary,  the  crop  will  soou  be  above 
ground. 

Another  sowing  of  maz.igan  and  white-blossomed 
beans  may  also  be  made  for  late  crops.  Cabbage  and 
turnip  seed  may  also  be  sown  any  time  during  the 
month.  I'or  the  main  crop  of  turnips  a  sowing  may  be 
made  in  July,  and  again  about  the  middle  of  August. 
This  valuable  vegetable  has  been  long  known  in  this 
country,  but  did  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves, 
especially  as  a  field  crop,  until  many  years  after  its  ad- 
vantages in  this  respect  had  been  fully  proved  by  the 
iuhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries.  Hut  since  wc  have 
become  acquainted  with  its  importance  and  virtues,  a 
remarkable  revolution  has  been  effected  in  our  modes  of 
agriculture;  for,  as  it  has  been  truly  observed,  not  only 
does  it  enable  the  farmer  to  supply  the  consumer  with 
fresh  meat  during  the  winter,  instead  of  the  salted  food 
upon  which  our  ancestors  had  chiefly  to  depend,  but  it 
also  partially  supplies  the  place  of  fallow ;  it  imparts  to 
the  laud  a  degree  of  fertility,  which  ensures,  under  pro- 
per management,  a  succession  of  crops  for  the  following 
years  of  tlie  rotation.  "  It  is,  indeed,  the  sheet  anchor 
of  light-soil  cultivation,  and  the  basis  of  the  alternate 
system  of  husbandry,  to  which  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity is  so  much  indebted." 

Such  being  the  importance  of  the  turnip  crop,  it  be- 
comes us  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on  the  history  and  cul- 
tivation of  this  vegetable.  It  docs  not  appear  that  the 
ancients  were  regardless  of  this  root.  Columella  was 
acquainted  with  its  value,  and  recommended  that  it 
should.be  abundantly  cultivated  on  farms,  because,  he 
said,  "those  roots  which  are  not  wanted  for  the  table 
will  be  eaten  by  the  cattle."  Pliny  concurs  with  this 
writer  in  declaring,  that  turnips  were  esteemed  among 
the  Romans  as  coming  next  to  corn  in  utility  and  value. 
The  best  were  produced  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines, 
and  the  Roman  citizens  paid  a  sestertius,  or  two-pence, 
each  for  these  roots.  ^Moderately  cold  and  moist  re- 
gions appear  best  to  suit  the  growth  of  the  turnip,  and 
it  is  therefore  doubted  whether  the  statement  of  Pliny 
respecting  the  enormous  sire  to  which  turnips  attained 
In  Italy,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  exaggeration.  He 
s;)eaks  of  single  roots  weighing  as  much  as  forty  pounds. 
That  hot  countries  are  not,  however,  wholly  prejudicial 
to  the  growth  of  this  vegetable,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  at  Renares  in  Hindostan,  a  latitude  of  about  26", 
turnips  and  other  garden  vegetables  are  raised  in  con- 
siderable plenty  by  the  natives,  and  exposed  to  sale  in 
the  bazaars,  principally  for  European  jmrchascrs,  who 
gladly  welcoini-  these  plants  of  home  association,  although 
ihev  are  comparatively  tasteless  in  that  climate. 

Dr.  Clarke  informs  us,  that  in  Russia  turnips  are 
laten  as  fruit,  and  highly  relished  by  all  classes.  In 
the  houses  of  the  nobility  sliced  turnip  is  offered  to  tho 
guests  on  a  silver  salver  with  brandy,  as  a  pnrliminary 
to  a  more  substantial  meal.  "  The  first  nobleman  of 
the  empire,"  says  this  writer,  "  when  dismissed  by  his 
sovereign  from  attendance  upon  his  person,  may  be 
found  throughout  the  day  with  his  neck  bare,  his  beard 
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Irnpftlirncd,  )iU  body  wrapped  in  a  sheep's  skin,  eating 
i;iv  tiinii|w,  and  drlnkiiif;  qiinsii." 

I.i'.iiia'iit  found  ttiat  uvcn  in  Lapland  this  vegctablo  in 
cultivated,  and  sucaTds  tolerably  well.  Hi-  noticed  the 
excessive  foniliu-sg  ot°  the  I.aplandor!i  for  thi*  ruol.  In 
Heasonn  of  scarcity,  tbcv  will  part  with  a  whole  cheese 
in  cxclmnijo  for  a  single  turnip. 

Worlcdjro,  who  wrote  liia  Mi/steri/  of  Husbandry  in 
1GG9,  speaks  of  the  use  made  of  this  vegetable  in  Hol- 
land, and  says  that  the  Dutch  were  accustomed  to  slice 
tlieir  turnips  with  the  tops,  and  rape-seed  cakes,  and 
grains,  &c.,  and  made  mashes  for  the  cows  therewith, 
which  they  gave  to  them  warm,  and  which  the  cows  ate 
"like  hogs."  He  complains  of  the  deficiency  which 
existed  in  English  husbandry  in  his  time,  as  it  respected 
turnip  culture,  yet  he  acknowledges,  that  turnips,  though 
usually  nourished  in  gardens,  and  properly  garden 
plants,  were  also  to  the  very  great  advantage  of  the  hus- 
bandman, sown  in  his  fields  in  several  places  in  Eng- 
land, not  only  for  culinary  uses,  as  about  London  and 
other  great  cities,  but  also  for  the  food  of  cattle.  Yet 
this  was  not  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  old  herb- 
alist Cicraril,  likewise  says,  that  turnips  were  not  much 
grown  in  Engl.ind  in  his  time,  except  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  then  princip.iUy  in  the  light  sandy  grounds 
round  the  vill.ige  of  Hackney,  near  London;  and  that 
they  were  brought  from  thence  to  the  cross  in  Cheapsidc 
by  the  women  of  the  village.  The  immense  loads  of 
tliis  vegetable  now  conveyed  to  the  diffcreHt  Loudon 
markets,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  state  of  things 
in  Gerard's  time,  .ind  prove  that  the  cultivation  and  con- 
sumption of  the  turnip  have  now  multiplied  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent. 

Turnips  afford  a  cheap  and  wholesome  vegetable  in 
our  diiy  to  thousands.  With  respect  to  vegetables,  the 
diet  of  the  lower  classes  has  been  materially  varied  and 
benefited  by  the  improvements  of  late  years.  Perhaps 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  vary  the  diet  continually, 
is  not  suthciently  estimated.  People  are  not  aware  of 
the  salubrious  effects  of  the  varieties  of  vegetables  now 
cultivated,  especially  in  a  nation  where  salt  meat  form- 
a  favourite  article  of  food.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the 
profusion  of  vegetables  poured  into  the  metropolis,  in 
particular,  where  a  fresh  and  varied  diet  is  so  needful, 
and  it  is  still  more  so  to  find  these  vegetables,  (and  even 
articles  of  luxury  unknown  to  our  ancestors,  rhubarb  for 
instance,)  offered  at  such  a  low  price,  and  in  such  un- 
failing abundance,  that  very  few  persons  need  be  de- 
prived of  the  advantage  of  procuring  them. 

Turnips  not  only  rank  among  the  most  esteemed  culi- 
nary vegetables,  but  are  also  esscnti.il  to  the  fine  flavour 
of  several  of  our  best  soups  and  broths.  The  juice  of 
turnips  is  sometimes  used  medicinally  for  the  relief  of 
coughs,  colds,  and  similar  disorders.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  extracted  by  baking,  and  mixed  with  honey. 

The  turnip  is  found  growing  wild  about  the  edges  of 
our  fields ;  but  though  common,  it  is  not  considered  to 
be  a  native  of  this  country.  The  soil  suited  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  plant  should  be  finely  pulverized,  and 
rather  sandy.  The  manure  should  never  be  applied  in 
a  fresh  state  for  this  crop.  Of  the  power  of  the  turnip 
to  thrive  in  poor  soils.  Sir  H.  Daw  says,  "  .-V  small 
quantity  of  fiiudy-divided  matter  is  sufficient  to  fit  a  soil 
for  the  production  of  turnips ;  and  I  have  seen  a  toler- 
able crop  on  a  soil  containing  eleven  parts  out  of  twelve 
s.ind."  In  garden  culture,  turnips  m.iy  be  sown  on 
almost  any  piece  of  open  ground  which  has  been  well 
maintred  and  worked  with  the  spade.  Sowings  are 
tisually  connnenced  towards  the  end  of  March  or  begin- 
niii.jT  of  April,  and  are  continued  in  May  and  Jime. 
I'iie  fourth  -owing  for  a  principal  crop  is  made  late  in 
July  or  early  in  August. 

In  sowing  turnips,  the  bed  or  beds  m.iy  conveniently 
bo  made  about  four  or  five  feet  wide,  on  which  the  seed 
should  be  scattered  rather  thinly.    Half  an  ounce,  or  an 


ounce  of  seed,  will  produca  a  largft  number  of  root*. 
After  the  seed  is  regularly  m  "       '  i  in,  the  aur- 

face  is  levelled  over  wilii   I..  •pad"-.      \% 

soon  as  the   plants   have   foruud   llmr   ruii.-  ly 

nuist  be  hoed  out  to  the  distance  of  at  Um  net 

apart. 

There  arc  raany  varieties  of  turnip ;  but  thote  consi- 
dered best  for  gener.il  culture  are  the  Early  White 
Dutch,  or  Stubble,  the  Early  Stone,  the  Yellow  Uutch, 
the  Frencii  Navet,  and  the  Norfolk  While.  The  surest 
variety  for  winter  use  is  the  Yellow  Dutch,  which  will 
bear  severe  frost,  and  yet  preserve  its  flavour  and  nutri- 
tious qualities.  The  quality,  more  than  the  size,  is  con- 
sidered in  the  varieties  cultivated  in  gardens ;  but  in 
field  culture  the  object  is  naturally  to  gel  the  largest 
amount  of  nutriment  for  the  cattle.  The  French  turnip, 
or  navet,  differs  from  the  rest  in  shape,  being  somewhat 
of  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  carrot,  it  is  of  ex- 
cellent flavour,  and  is  in  high  repute  on  the  Continent. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  that  in 
France,  as  well  as  in  (iennany,  few  great  dinners  are 
set  on  the  table  without  this  vegetable  appearing  under 
some  form,  either  enriching  the  gravies  and  stews,  or 
prepared  as  a  viand  by  itself.  When  used,  the  outer 
rind  is  not  peeled  off,  but  merely  scraped,  since  the  fla- 
vour for  which  the  vegetable  is  so  much  prized,  resides 
chiefly  in  that  part.  This  kind  of  turnip  was  cultivated 
far  more  extensively  in  this  country  a  century  ago,  tiiau 
it  is  at  present.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  grown  in  thu 
sandy  fields  about  Berlin,  and  also  near  Altona,  from 
whence  it  is  sometimes  imported  to  the  London  market. 
The  roots  of  this  turnip  are  generally  served  whole  at 
table.  One  great  advantage  connected  with  the  French 
turnip  is,  that  it  does  not  need  the  aid  of  manure  in  its 
cultivation.  The  wild  naveu;  or  rape,  is  an  open  cole- 
wort  with  glaucous  green  leaves  ;  it  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens as  spring  greens,  the  tops  being  first  cut  off  as  in 
the  case  of  borecole ;  and  then  the  young  side  shoots. 
Many  country  people  and  cottagers  take  delight  in  thi« 
vegetable  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  staple  in  the  gardens  of  Wilt- 
shire and  Somersetshire,  for  it  supplies  the  family  with 
greens  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  in  the  early  spring. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  drills  in  July  and  August, 
for  transplanting  late  in  the  autumn. 

A  curious  calculation  on  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
turnip  root  was  published  a  few  years  since  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,  by  which  it  appears  that  one 
ounce  of  turnip  seed  contains  fourteen  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand single  seeds,  and  therefore  one  seed  would  weigh 
one-fourteenth  or  one-fiftcen-thousandth  part  of  aa 
ounce ;  and  assuming  its  growth  to  be  always  uniform, 
a  turnip  seed  may  increase  fifteen  times  its  own  weight  in 
a  minute  !  By  actual  experiment  made  on  moss  or  peat 
ground,  turnips  have  been  proved  to  increase  in  growth 
fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety  times  the 
weight  of  their  seeds  each  day  they  stood  upon  it. 

The  enemies  affecting  the  turnip  crop  are  numerous, 
and  demand  the  gardener's  constant  attention  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  plant ;  these  enendes 
have  been  noticed  at  length  in  the  Saturdat/  Magazine, 
Vol.  XXII.,  pp.  10:»,  127,  157, and  173,  where  tlie  usual 
remedies  adopted  in  field  culture  for  their  extermination 
are  also  detailed,  and  which,  with  some  modifications, 
m.iy  be  also  employed  in  gardens. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  uses  to  which  the  tnmip 
is  now  applied,  there  is  another,  only  desirable  in  times 
of  extreme  scarcity  of  corn.  It  is  recorded  thnf  in 
the  years  1629  and   l(j.30,  when  a  dearth  ■  in 

England,  very  good,  while,  lastnig,  and  whoi.  id 

was  made  of  boiled  turnips,  deprived  of  their  moisture 
by  pressure,  and  then  kneaded  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  wheaten  flour,  the  whole  forming  what  was  called 
turnip  bread.  This  bread  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished by  the  eye  from  a  wheaten  loaf;  neither  did 
the   'ijii.'ll   much  betray   it,  especially   when  cold.       An 
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lied  to  llio 
're,  where 


1  .1  Tiuk-iit  longing  lor  a  small 

li-  ^  ird,  a  herring,  or  an  anchovy. 

His  rook  cut  a  tnmip  to  the  perfect  imitation  of  its 
ihapp ;  then  fried  it  in  oil,  salted,  and  well  powdered  it 
with  the  grains  of  a  doren  black  poppies,  whereupon,  his 
n,:,;.  ^tv'<  taste  was  so  exquisitely  deceived,  that  he 
)  root  to  his  guest  as  an  excellent  fish. 

i ...  .""<Jish  turnip,  though  much  more  hardy  than 
cither  of  the  other  sorts,  and  also  attaining  a  larger 
site,  is  seldom  raised  as  a  garden  vegetable,  as  it  is 
harsh  and  disagreeable  in  flavour;  but  it  is  most  exten- 
sively cultiv.itod  in  fields,  as  food  for  cattle. 

The  remaining  operations  for  the  month  of  July,  are 
the  transplantation  of  cabbage,  savoy,  and  brocoli,  some 
into  nursery  beds,  and  others,  according  to  their  growth, 
info   final    ;  <.       Celery   is   taken    early   in   the 

month  from  :<  into  others  of  rich  earth,  where 

it  is  planted  lour  inches  apart,  and  watered  regularly. 
Full-g^own  plants  are  placed  in  trenches  for  blanciiing. 
Onion  beds  now  require  attention.  The  stems  that 
begin  to  turn  colour  are  bent  down,  and  the  ripe  onions, 
shallots,  and  garlic,  are  taken  up,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun  on  a  dry  spot  of  ground.  Cos,  Silesia,  and  other 
lettuc-i's,  .ire  transplanted  from  the  seed  beds.  The 
sticking  of  peas  and  scarlet  ninners ;  the  hocing-up  of 
advancing  crops ;  the  removal  of  every  description  of 
litter;  the  watering  of  small  plants  and  recently  removed 
crops;  with  the  gathering  in  of  herbs,  &c.;  afford  con- 
stant emplovment  to  the  gardener,  and  preserve  the 
general  goo<i  appearance  of  the  kitchen  garden. 


SOLUTIONS  TO  CHESS  PROBLEMS. 

At  the  request  of  some  of  our  Correspondents,  we 
insert  the  solutions  to  the  Chess  Problems  contained  in 
the  present  Volume,  before  its  close.  The  following 
relate  to  the  problems  attached  to  the  Easy  Lessons. 

Problem  XXIII.,  page  72. 


AVHITE. 
I.  Kl  k>  Q.  B.  •ermtb  tq.  cbg. 
3.   g.  H.  P.  iiM  iqiutre. 
3.  U.  IS.  I',  unc  Mtiarir. 


BLACK. 
1.  K.  mnreii. 
3.  'r)in  I'awn  intut  move. 

:i.    'I  li,-    |V,«i,  n.nsl  1....VI.-. 


PROBLE.SI  XXIV.,  page  72. 

l.'KttoK.  R  ffth  >T  1.  K.  UU.  Kl. 

S.Kt.U>K    ^  ^-chg.       I  K.  to  K.  R.  Cfthiq.' 

*.  K.  la  K.  I  3.  1'.  owvn. 

4.  Kt.  to  K.  1.  ,.,    MiiE. 

Problem  XXV.,  page  117. 

I.  q.  to  K.  n.  riiilith  K).  cliK.  1.  Q.  Ukto  Q. 

9.  K.  u.  K.  II   Uiiid  u.  3.  g.  to  K.  K. 

a.  Kl  lo  K.  iliira  x).  .Mats. 

If.  at  the  first  move.  Black  piny  his  B.  to  K.B.  third 
square,  your  Q.  captures  it  and  on  his  playing 

K.  take*    Kt.,  or  K.  to  K.    :  ^    ire,  you   mate  with 

the  (I.  at  K.  B.  third  square.  It,  at  the  second  move, 
his  Q.  goes  to  K.  square,  you  mate  with  the  Kt.  at  K.K. 
siith  square  instead  of  K.  third. 

Problbm  XXVI.,  page   117. 


1.  Kl.  to  Q.  B.  fifUi  *q. 
X  K   H.  In  g.  Kl  fifth  *n. 
S.  II.  k>  i;  iliirJ  w) 
4.  B.  M>ti>. 


I.    r.  on*  KT 

3.  ]■.  I>li«*  1 
S.  I*.  <m. 


SoLUTioKi  TO  Ct;Rious  Chui  Problem!. 
No.  VI.,  page  8. 


1     K 


WIIITK. 


•'i    .M*tii 


BLACK. 

■  •■■    -I 


J<l  X). 


S.  K.  to  Q.  iq. 


No.  VII.,  page  5G 

1.  R.  to  K.  K(.  rik-lilli  »,|    ihg.  1.   K.  to  n.  imil  Ml. 

a.  11.  u.  K.  K  l,^.  8,  K,  k>  Kl.  linii  •.■. 

•«    l*^'   '"  Iv  cliwk.     8.  Kl.  i<ik<.>  K.  U. 

4.  g.  B.  to  k  ,.  ...«.oT,ch.     4.   K.  to  U.  filil,  k|. 

».  B.  to  K.  B.  iwoiid  ..J.  clig.  «.  Kt.  taica  B.  giving  Cuiilhii. 

No.  VIIL,  page  112. 

1.  Kt  fniiu  K.  B.  eigblli  to  K.KL     1.  K.  to  g.  K). 
nxtli  aq. 

3.  Kl  from  g.  B.  eighth  to  Q.  Kt.    3.  K.  home. 

fttxUl  Rn. 

8.  K.  to  g.  B.  MTcnth  mj. 

4.  It.  to  g.  B.  eigblh  tq.  MiTi. 

No.  IX.,  page  13C. 

1.  Kt  flnm  g.  R.  liith  >q.  to  g.  1.  R.  take,  Kt 

B.  arrenth  --■    -^      '  ::ii^ 

a.  Q.  V.  on.-  2.  u.  iai,„  p. 

5.  Ku  lo  g.  -  king.  S.  It.  Ijikio  Kl  rbrckiiig. 

4.  P.  takM  R.  4,  pi,j,  anjUiing. 

3.  P.  to  g.  aeveoth  tq.  end  Cuicih4T». 

No.  X.,  page  144. 

1.  Q.  to  g.  B.  ■<].  1.  K.  to  It.  wcond  ki. 

a.  g.  to  g.  B.  leTenth  «j.  chg.  a.  K.  lo  It  Uiir.l  «q. 

5.  g.  lo  g.  Kt  eeraath  •<].  chg.         8.  K.  lu  11.  (uiirlh  lu. 

4.  P.  cliixka.  4.  K.  lu  B.  filOi  «i. 

6.  g.  Kl  p.  one  aq.  M»tk. 

No.  XL,  page  196. 

1    Kt.  to  g.  Kl  aeTotiih  aq.  1.  K.  to  g.  Urnrth  aq. 

a.  g.  to  K.  fourth  aq.  AUte.  ■ 

No.  XII.  has  been  so  recently  submitted  to  the  Stu- 
dent's notice,  that  we  reserve  the  solution. 

The  two  problems  given  at  page  21  are  accompanied 
by  accurate  solutions.  A  Correspondent,  who  writes 
that  he  cannot  understand  them,  is  reminded  Ihnt  a 
pawn  arriving  at  its  eighth  square  can  be  exchanged  for 
a  Queen,  or  a  Rook,  or  a  Bishop,  or  a  Knight.  If,  in 
citiier  of  these  two  positions,  White  claim  a  (jiieen,  he 
stalemates  his  adversary. 

lu  the  notice  of  Stalemate,  at  page  1 72,  six  problems 
are  given,  of  which  the  two  last  only  arc  solved ;  the 
solutions  to  the  first  four  are  as  follows : — 

pROBLK.M  I.,  page   173. 

WHITE.  BLACK. 

I.  n.  to  K.  KL  liah  iq.  1.  P.  takea  B. 

3.  Kl.  to  K.  II.  fifth  >q.  2.  1>.  luova. 

5.  P.  takea  P.  Mate. 

Problem  II.,  page  173. 

1.  Q.  to  q.  Kl.  aereutli  iq.  chg.         1.  K.  miut  take  the  g 
a.  It  StalkmaTSD. 

Problem  III.,  page  173. 

1.  K  to  g.  Kl.  eighth  aq.  ohg.  I.  Kt  ukea  R. 

2.  g.  R.  P.  »ue  aq. 

Unless  Black  move  away  his  Kt.,  White  captures  ii, 
claims  a  Q.  in  exchange  for  the  Pawn,  and  checkmates ; 
therefore,  3.  Kt  to  g.  B.  Uiinl  aq. 

and  White  is  stalemated. 

Proble.m  IV.,  page  173. 

I.  g.  R  to  g.  rightli  iq.  chg.  1.  K.  lo  g.  B.  lixth  aq. 

3.  K.  R.  lo  iu  Uurd  lu.  3.  g.  lak<.>  It. 

a    R.  to  g.  Uiird  aq.  chg.  A.  P.  or  g.  takea  R., 

and  White  is  stalemated.  If,  instead  of  taking  the  R. 
at  the  third  move,  Black  were  to  move  his  K.,  White 
would  win  the  game,  but  not  easily. 

In  Probletn  VI.,  page  174,  the  only  object  of  White  i* 
to  draw  the  game,  and  of  course  it  matters  not,  in  actual 
play,  how  it  is  drawn  ;  whether  by  a  stalemate,  or  a  per- 
petual check.  In  the  solution  which  accompanies  this 
prohlom.  Black  has  some  choice  as  to  the  method  of 
drawing  the  game  ;  but  a  Correspondent,  signed  W.,  has 
favoured  us  with  the  following  ingenious  solution,  in 
which  the  moves  of  the  Black  are  so  far  forced,  that  he 
loses  the  game  unless  he  consent  to  give  stalemate. 

1.  R.  to  K.  B.  righOi  aq.  ehg.  1.  K.  lo  g.  R.  eeoond  tq. 

3.  g.  to  g   II   fifti  «1  cbg.  *.  Q.  takea  g. 

jl    It.  I,.  '  .  M).  ehg.  S.  K.  b>g.  Kl  third  a<j 

4    K   1 ,  4.  K.  ur  P.  takea  It 

t    I.  Si 

If,  at  the  third  move,  Black  capture  the  II.,  the  object 
of  White  is  accomplished  in  ■  f-^^'-r  number  of  moves 
than  by  the  other  methods. 

JouM  W.  Pakks*,  PasLiaHsa,  W'sat  8TaA:<u,  Londok. 
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II. 

Sectios  5. 

ExCtTKSTOX   TO   THE   GrEAT   GlOCKNKR. 

On  agfkin  leaving  Innsbriick,  the  traveller  crosses  the  Inn, 
nnd  tjjkes  the  ro«<l  up  the  bank  of  the  Sill,  which  ilescentis 
from  Mount  Hreimer.  The  roail  climbs  throiijfh  fine  woods 
nnd  highly  i>icturcs<iue  st'cncs,  Icavinjj  the  Sill  on  the  left 
many  humla'd  foot  lielow  in  ii  nmTi>w  rocky  bed,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Inn  is  almost  entirely  shut  out. 

On  cnteriny:  amoni;  the  mountains,  a  difFerenoe  is  at  once 
noticed  in  the  dress  of  the  jiejisantrv.  The  breeches,  of 
black  leather,  are  buttone<l  above  the  knee,  and  as  the 
stockings,  which  are  without  feet,  do  not  reach  so  far  as 
the  knee,  that  prominent  part  of  the  leg  is  left  bare.  The 
tapering  hats  with  silk  hands  and  tisscls,  and  artificial 
flowers  stuck  in  them,  are  constantly  worn.  "  In  other 
countries,  ornaments  aliont  the  dress  of  the  peasantry  are 
(tenenilly  worn  but  on  holidays,  but  it  is  otherwise  in  the 
Tyrt)! ;  the  peaauitry  there  seem  to  be  always  dressed  for 
a  holiday,  for  tasseled  hats  and  artificial  flowers  are  worn 
every  day." 

The  as])ect  of  the  country  soon  changes;  high  acclivi- 
ties rise  around,  covered  by  clusters  of  flowers,  blotjming 
in  the  midst  of  luurenness ;  from  the  road  the  descent  to 
the  channel  of  the  Sill  is  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet  by 
an  iivclineil  plane,  without  a  tree  or  a  shrub.  Here,  as 
in  every  jMirt  of  the  Tyrol,  images  and  crucifixes  en-otcd 
by  the  roail-side  .ore  very  numerous ;  within  a  distance  of 
throe   leagues    Mr.  Inglis   counted   no   fewer   than   forty- 

VoL.  XXV. 


seven,  of  which  some  were  crosses,  with  the  crucifixion 
represented  in  wood;  8on>o  ii,.,1i..ii.-,ls,  ■with  th"  "•.-"•■.  >^f  a 
favourite   saint;  some   1  cornered    '  ^ed 

upon  poles,  with  repress  .r  images  ■  \      -in 

and  Child.  But  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  were  com- 
fortable; the  inhabitants  (Recently  dressed  and  rvspectabla 
in  appearance.  "  Kverything  too  apixsired  to  be  in  good 
onler;  the  fences  well  constructed,  the  little  gardens  well 
amingc<l  and  well  cultivated,  and  the  fields  in<lustriously 
lalwured,  so  that,  notwithsUinding  the  superstitions  of  the 
Tyroleans,  it  would  appear  that  these  do  not,  as  in  some 
Catholic  countries,  interfere  with  their  duties.  Where  men 
cultivatt^  tli'i'-  ">vii  land,  self-interest  will  generally  battle 
hard  aga  ition." 

From   ^  ,-  to  Br>>nner  there  are  five  leagues  of 

constant  ascent.  T'hc  scencr>-  becomes  wilder,  and  less  in- 
habited, as  the  road  ascends;  the  rivulet  rushes  by,  a  moun- 
tain torrent ;  and  the  woo<ls  diminish  in  extent  and  height- 
The  small  village  of  Brenner,  situattnl  at  nn  el^vntion  of 
about  six  thousand  feet,  lies  at  the  i  nt 

on  the  southern  side  heains.     The  '  lo 

Brenner  are  not  visible  from  the  vill._  :ii 

maybe  obtained  from  a  neighlwuriiu  j  g 

field  of  snow  covered  all  the  ujiper  :i, 

80  that  the  ascent  would  have  been  r- 

ous ;  and,  besides,  as  it  was  imi>os-  i- 

phical  position  of  Mount  Brenner,  tliat  tlie  i  a 

the  summit  could  reward   the   lalwur  of  an  '■  r. 

Inglis  abandoned  the  idea  of  undertaking  roch  au  cJLpe- 
dition. 

On  tlie  northern  side  of  the  pus  is  the  little  lake,  firom 
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which  iht  Sin  Hf«r»n.1»  into  th»  nklley  of  the  Inn,     To 

■  v,l«  liiUc,  the  Bouroe  of 

.   by  tlie  llienz,  unit«s 

•he  whole  of 

•  iveller  was 

, > Uie  valley  of 

^  tlie   valUv   ol  St«rzing.      The 
,.  ir.  aiitl  altiiough  it  wa.s  nii<l- 
.  re  cuvereii  with  ico.     All 
:  I  JM  but  n  brook  foaming  in 

iu  nnrrow  rlMiiiiei ;  nt  Sler/iii)?  it  is  joined  by  one  or  two 
trilmlmrv  brooka,  oiid  hurrie;!  iiway  tonariU  Urixen.  Ster- 
7111.'  it  k  siiiall  town,  very  roiiuuilic&llv  situated  in  n  little 
•i|i.  II  !<p<>t  formed  in  the  vnlb-v  ;  n  oislle  on  a  neighbouring 
lui.';i'  i.viTk")!>-  tbo  i.i«  i\.  Tliere  is  a  curious  contrivante 
lu  IV  t  1  priwiit  liio  ti.  ivy  rain,  which  often  visili  thei>e 
parts,  Iroiii  <ielu^lll^  the  pavement  from  the  roofs  of  the 
haiee.  Water-spouts  are  carried  from  the  roof  ((iiite 
iipross  to  the  middle  of  the  sln-et;  these  nearly  meet  in  the 
rtir, r<-,  and  form  two  rival  casca<les.  On  leaving  this  place, 
tiu'  valley  again  narrows  into  little  more  tlian  tlie  breadth 
of  the  stream  and  the  mad  :  the  stream  continues  as  uiucli  a 
cataract  as  before,  only  more  imposing  from  ita  greater 
(izc,  and  the  scenery,  althouf^h  it  lia*  b^un  to  lose  a  little 
of  Its  grandeur,  is  still  hiijliiy  picturesque,  exhibiting  now 
and  then  some  sians  of  naurniug  softness.  "  JJy-and  bye, 
the  moet  prominent  fwitun-s  of  Alpine  scenery  began  to 
■  !  -ivpear;  the  trees  were  more  varied  in  their  kind,  and 
more  lofty  and  more  luxuriant;  pasture  was  inter- 
1  witli  (Kitclies  iif  com  on  the  little  platfonns  by  the 
•<ide,  and  the  cottii'4i>s  Injcmne  more  fre<|uenl ;  but  it 
•A  .  -till  mountain  tliouj;li  not  alpine  scenery,  which  con- 
veys an  idea  of  ii  higher  elevution.  The  rocks  were  gigantic 
and  precipitous,  and  tlic  descent  almost  as  rapid  as  it  had 
been  from  the  summit  of  the  |iass,  and  where  an  opening 
allowed  more  tlian  the  iinmediate  lianks  to  be  seen,  height 
rote  above  height,  and  mountain  was  )>ik-d  ou  mountain." 

On  approaching  Urixen  the  mountain  rivulet  becomes 
klmost  a  river;  the  ravine  widens  into  a  valley,  and  culti- 
vation again  assumes  her  dominion,  Brixcn  is  a  small 
town,  beautifully  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Uieuz 
and  the  Kisach,  The  vine  begins  first  to  be  seen  here,  but 
the  countrj-  is  as  vet  too  upland  to  procure  much  celebrity 
t  r  the  wine,  which,  however,  is  made  in  considerable 
Huantitiea,  The  vine  is  cultivated  with  much  economy  of 
land;  it  is  planted  in  wooden  troughs,  or  mangers,  at  inter- 
vals of  about  four  yards;  an  arch  is  formed  with  twigs, 
aenMi  from  one  to  the  otlier,  and  the  vine,  tlierefore,  forms 
a  bower  above,  while  the  ground  beneath  produces  grain  of 
one  kind  or  another;  tliey  have,  therefore,  a  double  crop 
Irom  the  land,  with  only  the  deduction  of  the  first  outlay. 
'Die  eftrct  of  this  manner  of  planting  is  singular,  and  cer- 
tainly gives  great  richneis  to  the  landscape ;  but  the  thick 
fli.'ige  of  the  vines  preventing  the  access  of  the  sun  to  the 
rr^jix  beneath,  must  be  injurious  to  them.  Upon  the 
lu-iirhts  where  vines  are  cultivated,  walls  are  built  inter- 
secting the  hiils  exposed  to  the  south,  so  that  by  the 
retli  ction  of  the  sun's  rays  the  climate  of  the  vine  is  made 
wanner. 

Urixen  is  dcarriked  as  a  dirty  iiutnimate  town  of  3200 
>  '  .  with  several  churches,  and  the  palace  of  the 

.  none  of  them  worth  notice. 

.'■.ng   the   valley  of  the   Upper  Drave   our 

.it  Liinz,  the  frontier  town  of  the  Tyrol, 

■   'piiu  whence  he  started  on  a  mountain 

town,  towards  the  (ircat  Glockner. 

::  s,  one  ascending   the  river  Isel,  the 

ng  til*  Talley  of  Dollarh,  which  lies  to  the  cast 

'I'hiMt  who  have  ascended  the  Great  Glockner,  describe 

the  view  fnm  it*  summit  as  being  most  magnificent:  the 

'■   of  the   valley  of  the  Salza  is   laid   open   from  its 

'■  to  the  city  of  .Snlzburg  ;   to  the  west,   the  Alpine 

,  as  fir  as  the  Orisons  ;  to  the  e.-wt,  a  wide  reach 

he  south  Austrian    Empire,    even    to    the   plains  of 


is  full  of  difficulty  ..  vith- 

^      iiis   very  enticin;?    emi  ....        .  ^<^<•.■■ 

ib'nl,"  KivH  Mr.  Iiiflis,  "» hither  any  view 
'  ■'■■.r  "f  nil  .t-rciit  .<f  till-  VI  rv  >  1.  v.-a-d  moiintfi  : 

V  is  low  ;  the  liwt  It- >v 

iice  in  the  labour  and 

■  '•  ;  and  siuco  ti^uuily  fine  prospects  are  to  be 


enjoyed  from  lower  elevations,  such  as  Etna,  or  the  Pie  du 
Mnli,  at  ten  thouMind  feet ;  or  even  from  Vesuvius,  or  the 
Kighi,  one  h.ilf  lower,  it  is  absurd  to  subject  oneself  to  dilli- 
culties,  ri'ttl  une.»Biiie».s  and  great  peril,  C)  attain  what  may 
be  attained  without  any  of  these.  The  fact  is,  no  view 
from  t\  great  elevation  will  re]iay  the  adveniuivr,  biiauho 
the  ascent  ought  itsel.  to  constitute  a  |iart  of  tlie  reiuiineia- 
tiou  tor  the  trouble  of  the  ascent.  'J'he  pure  air,  the  beau- 
tiful plants,  the  novel  views,  the  incieasid  buoyancy  of 
spirit,  are  ample  reward ;  niid  so  long  as  these  are  not  neu- 
tralized by  pain,  such  as  extreme  cold,  it  is  of  little  cuitse- 
quence,  whether  any  further  reniuneriition  be  obtained  by  a 
view  from  the  sununil ;  but  it  is  a  |iositive  act  of  egregious 
folly,  for  one  not  moved  by  scientific  motives,  to  cndiiie  tlie 
}>ain  an  I  '  f  an  ascent  greatly  above  the  Hue  of  per- 

petual I  .' 

The  I....WM.. .  IS  said  to  liave  been  first  ascended  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  by  M.  Sigisinund 
von  iloheiiwart,  nt  the  iustigation  of  the  Prince  liisliop  of 
Gurk.  'I'h.it  gentleman  ascended  several  times,  and  in 
order  to  facilitate  subsequent  attempts,  two  elevated  cliulcts 
were  erected,  the  lower  called  the  Salmshohe,  and  the 
higher  the  Adiersruhe,  Those  who  piopose  to  ascend, 
usually  sleep  nt  the  Salm.sliohe  two  nights,  having  mode 
the  ascent  on  tlie  intervening  day.  The  highest  point  of 
the  mi>;u  -  to  about  twelve  thousand  feet  alio ve  the 

sea.    T-  d  form.ttion  of  the  Glockner  is  homblend 

slate,  tiiiei^-,  ^eriientine,  and  micaceous  slate,  witli  many 
Ix'autiful  marbles,  abound  in  the  adjoining  cliains. 

We  now  change  our  travelling  companion,  and  follow 
Mr.  Liitrolie  in  un  excursion  to  this  celebrat<'d  mountain. 
Accompanied  by  a  very  slow  guide,  that  gentleman  pro- 
ceeded on  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  glacier  of  the  Gi-eut 
Glockuer.  The  route  lay  up  the  valley,  over  a  very  steep 
break,  which  iorins  the  separation  between  the  cultivated 
vale,  upon  the  sides  of  which  stand  the  church  and  village 
of  Ileiligenblut,  and  an  ujiper  division,  cQiUiisting  of  broken 
grouud,  roughly  iuterspersed  with  forest  pasture  and  rock. 
The  mountain  torrent  precipitates  itself  over  tliis  declivity 
with  gre.-it  fury,  and  forms  u  fine  cjiscmle,  over  which,  as  our 
traveller  passed,  a  bright  rainbow  was  hovering  in  the  sun- 
beams. In  the  midst  of  the  pines  and  broken  riK'k  of  this 
higher  division  stiuida  the  chapel,  where  the  holy  blood  of 
St.  Briccius  wos  found,  which  gives  its  name  to  tne  village. 
After  two  hours'  walking,  our  traveller  had  a  full  view  of 
the  great  glacier;  but  in  order  to  command  a  better  pro- 
sjwct  he  proceeded  towards  a  rocky  and  very  high  moun- 
tain, c'lUed  the  Geros-thumr,  which  Ijounds  the  glacier  to 
the  eastward,  and  rises  directly  opposite  the  Glockner  itself. 
"To  efltct  this,  we  had  to  climb  the  moiintmn  side,  upon 
which  we  then  were,  to  a  considerable  height,  descend  into 
a  deep  valley  over  a  line  of  pastures  and  thence  recom- 
mence the  main  ascent,  which  was  not  diieited  to  the 
summit,  (that  lying  far  out  of  the  reach  of  my  time  and 
jiresciit  purposi',)  but  to  a  certain  point  upon  his  rocky  and 
precipitous  flank,  which  proiniseu  to  afford  a  commanding 
view,  and  whence  we  might  hope  to  descend  with  com- 
parative facility  npon  the  glacier.  After  the  lapse  of  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  this  was  ncrotnplished,  and  wc  were 
now  sealed  at  some  con.«idcrable  elevation  aliove  that  appa- 
rently flat  surface  of  frozen  snow,  mund  whose  edges  rose 
the  different  portions  of  the  middle  region  of  the  mountain. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  glacier  pn'scnted  a  swelling  eleva- 
tion, completely  covered  with  snow,  while  from  the  opj>osit« 
edge  rose  the  preeipitous  iiiid  inleriningled  mass  of  rock, 
earthy  slope,  ice,  and  snow,  that  seemed  to  support  the  main 
and  stately  pyramid  of  the  highest  summit.  1  he  latter  now 
lost  that  beautiful  simple  form  that  it  hnd  worn,  when  seen 
from  Ilelligenblnt,  and  np|>eared  split  into  two  separate 
rones,  still  remaining,  however,  singulorlv  |)ointed  and  finely 
outlined.  Of  its  vastness,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  various 
objects  covered  with  the  uniform  and  dazzling  mantle,  the 
eye  can  toke  %'ery  little  cognizance,  unless  s<ime  object  come 
fortuitously  in  tlie  way  to  lend  it  a  little  assistnnci'.  I  was 
at  first  enabled,  in  some  measure,  to  do  this,  from  the  cir- 
"  H  e  of  a  chamois  hunter  beinif  descried  towards  the 
i  of  the  biuiin  of  ice  aliove  which  we  sat,  traversing 
"-.  a  speek,  and  but  a  speck,  continually  hidden 
bei  ilarilies  on  the  surface,  which  to  us  were  quite 

iiii  A   further  and   more   convincing   pnxjf  ot 

I,  when,  descending  t<i  the  edge  of  the  ice,  we 
III  to  licnd  our  steps  directly  for  the  opposite 
nide.     I  hiul,  indeed,  noticed,  that  the  lower  portion  of  th« 
({lacier,  where  it  began  to  bend  towards  the  valley,  wos  rent 
and  broken  into  fissures,  and  that  still  lower  the  ice  seemed 
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qnite  broken  swsjr;  hut  we  wew  kt  a  much  |^at«r  elera- 
tion,  ami  it  sernifJ  that  wp    '      '  '        si  it  with  hut  little 
tniiil)!.-.     Yot,  (liirini;  the  ll:  ■.  nf  an  Imiir's  tiini< 

which  tlie  ]>ii!«mee  cimt  us,  iiirt...  .. .  <.   ilio  turns,  hfixl.i,  ami 

tlip  leaps  in  wliich  I  IiikI  to  follow  my  jjuido ;  it  nviy  l>« 
belicveil  I  allowt'd  him  to  lead.  I  cannot  any  that  1  jUBt 
fancii'd  sonif  of  the  hluo  rifta,  runninf;  down  ouo  knows  not 
how  di'cp,  over  which  I  had  to  venture,  nor  tlie  hoilin;; 
Rounil  of  hidden  waters  which  requited  the  ear  whenever  it 
had  time  to  listen,  nor  the  ugly  fili>iie»  leadint;  down  into 
tl)e  yawninp;  adyss,  over  which  you  must  contrive  to  nlidc 
without  slippini;;  nor  even  the  vast  accumulation  of  earth, 
rock,  and  pelihles,  that  spread  an  uneven  and  unsipjhtly 
mantle  over  a  larjfc  extent  of  the  glacier,  near  the  foot  of 
the  Glnckner  itself,  and  which  only  half  concealed  the 
fissures  which  they  hml  in  vain  attempted  to  till  up  and 
level.  Nor.  ■• ' >"■•<■  more  on  terrn  Jirma,  under  the  pre- 
cipices of  til  ,  did  I  just  fancy  certain  inipemlini; 
walls  of  ver\  _  Hiking  ice,  which,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  gave  a  good  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  fielila 
spread  over  the  slopes,  s«HMned  to  say,  '  Down  wo  come,  if 
not  to-day,  at  least  to-morrow ;  the  ice  liehiml  pushes  us 
forward,  and  down  we  must:'  and  they  were  in  the  right; 
for  we  were  not  very  far  up  the  side  of  the  mountain 
beyond  the  slopes,  wlien  with  a  hurst  of  thunder,  down  two 
immense  jmrtions  did  come,  crashing  and  echoing  upon  the 
glacier  below.  We  now  kept  forward,  descending,  but 
keeping  about  tlie  same  height  al)ovo  the  glacier,  which 
wa:.  also  bending  down  towanls  the  valley.  I  own  I  was 
surprised,  when  I  came  to  that  portion  where  the  de- 
accnt  was  most  rapid,  to  see  the  vast  breadth  of  the 
fissures,  and  the  size  and  height  of  the  grotesipie  pyramids 
and  spires  of  the  disrupted  portions,  many  certainly  forty 
and  tifty  feet  high;  one  of  the  loftiest  of  them  burst  into 
fragments  before  my  eyes,  and  besides,  there  were  crackings 
and  intimations  enough  in  other  remote  portions  to  satisfy 
my  curiosity.  Surely  these  glaciers  are  among  the  greatest 
^vonders  of  a  world  of  wondei-s,  and  I  looked  upon  them  as 
I  gnzc  ui)on  the  \vide-sprcad  ocean,  as  Indonging  to  those 
created  things  which  man  is,  indeeil,  permitted  to  look 
upon,  but  not  into.  Who  om  fathom  their  abyss,  calculate 
at  what  time  their  foundations  were  laid  >ipon  the  rocks,  or 
how  long  they  have  been  moving  downward  towards  the 
green  valleys  beneath?" 

Passing  over  a  very  steep  acclivity  our  traveller  gained 
the  comer  of  the  mountain,  to  the  south  of  the  Glockner, 
which  commanded  the  greater  portion  of  the  vale  of  llei- 
ligenhlut  at  a  great  depth  below,  and  the  whole  of  the  op])o- 
site  chain  of  the  Thauner  and  Uotlikopf,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Salzburg  and  Illyria.  Immediately  below  was  the  ravine 
of  the  Katzensteig,  which  was  to  be  descended,  but  to  do 
this  if  Wiis  necessary  to  keep  in  a  sloping  direction  over  the 
flank  of  the  mountain,  for  about  two  miles  across  certain 
elevated  i)astures,  which  rose  from  the  c<lge  of  a  line  of 
high  precipices;  thest;  deviated  so  slightly  from  the  ])erp€n- 
dicular  that  the  position  was  dangerous.  "The  short  slip- 
])ery  grass  gave  but  insecure  footing,  and  I  was  only  made 
aware  of  my  danger  when,  slipping  accidentally,  I  found 
that  without  the  prompt  use  of  my  alp-pole  1  should  have 
shot  downward  with  accelerating  motion  for  some  hundred 
yards,  and  gone  down  sheer  over  the  precipices ;  as  it  was, 
1  desi'ended  further  anil  more  rapidly  than  I  liked,  and  it 
w;is  not  without  anxiety  1  s;iw  the  danger  incre;i.se  for  some 
time  instead  of  diminish.  Three  s<'veml  times  I  came  un- 
avoidably upon  my  side,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  hook 
of  my  polo  in  two  instances,  and  the  hand  of  a  hare-foote<l 
peasiint,  mowing  on  the  alp,  in  the  other.  My  guide  was 
anxious  enough,  hut  too  insecure  on  his  legs  for  me  to  put 
pi'eat  trust  in  him.  At  length  the  soil  became  more  stony, 
luid  of  course  s;ife,  and  wc  descended  gradually  to  the  ravine 
in  question.  My  danger  made  more  impression  ujion  me 
after  it  was  passed  than  at  the  time,  for  I  was  too  busy  with 
the  momentary  exertions  required,  to  have  much  time  for 
reflection  at  the  moment;  and  I  bless  God  for  preserving 
me  from  such  a  fearful  downward  leap  as  that  which  I  was 
so  near  taking." 

The  road  was  now  sufficiently  easy  to  he  found  without 
a  guide ;  .Mr.  Ijitrobe,  therefore,  pressed  forward  alone 
t/iwards  the  high  ridge,  which  reared  itself,  at  many  miles 
distance,  between  him  and  the  long  descent  to  the  vale, 
■where  he  hoped  to  find  refreshment  and  slielter.  llis 
directions  were  to  trace  the  torrent  rolling  down  the  ravine 
to  its  junction  with  another  stream,  then  to  cross  it,  and 
follow  that  flowing  from  the  right  to  its  junction  «ith 
another  from  the  left,  which  was  to  conduct  him,  by  going 


to  ita  head,  to  th«  foot  of  the  tidgt  which  h*  wti  finally  to 

traverse.     "  M  ^  '     * '      ■     ■  •     -  ,  ^ 

rapid  enough  ;  <t 

cn»ssing.      I    ^'  .1 

number  of  hu  !> 

and  down  the  . - 

narv  conrtmction,   !  u 

whitish  line,  which  t 

where   ita  volume  «  .1  l«i  a 

whirling  gulf  of  b...  I  found 

was  the  bridge  to  wlmli  i  liad  l«»ii  dirivted.  It  consistiil 
of  two  thin  B<|uare  «lii>s  of  wood,  placMl  side  hv  siile,  but 
in  their  conjoined  I        '  '  or 

eight  inches,  ami   e\  ■n 

surface  of  broken  nuk   •  ■? 

any  kind.      When   the  b  y 

r,H-k.  .1   ■•'.!  -■•■firated.      1  1 'i 

awk  ;runk,  place.!  w  ul 

the  .,  irc  aecustome<l   t  >  '  >o 

hazanlous,  and  the  certainty  of  a  plunge,  and  of  conse- 
quent destruction,  so  great,  that  1  dared  not  attempt  it.  I 
hastily  inmlu  my  way  np  the  margin  for  full  a  couple  of 
miles,  but  found  no  i)lnce  where  to  assay  the  pa.ss^e.  The 
rocky  bed  was  steeply  inclined;  the  torrent  rushed  on  witii 
the  same  fury;  and  after  lingering  for  wrnic  time  in  one 
place,  where  tlie  whole  stream  was  i-onipre««ed  into  a  fearful 
'Htrid.'so    narrow  that  I  slung  my  knapsack  and  part  of 

my  apparel  across  it,  yet  so  wide  that  1  sh'" '  '' •■  ■'■-r>fr- 

rate  spring;  and,  moreover,  having  liei-n  ■  d 

away  in  a  spot  I  attemptol  to  wade,  1  1  ist 

retnue  mv  steps  towards  the  lower  valleys,  in  doubt  where 
and  how  1  should  eventually  effect  a  passacv.  Ahtiut  three 
miles  lower  down,  a  shepherd  at  length  |>ointeil  out  to  mo 
a  crossing  similar  to  the  first  mentioned,  as  far  as  the  nide- 
ness  of  the  construction  and  the  dreadful  under-rush  of  the 
torrent  went,  but  happily  with  that  single  difference  that 
the  ends  of  the  poles  were  fixed,  and  here  1  crossed  with- 
out hesitation.  *  *  *  •  A  st<'ep  ascent  of  upwards  of  an  hour, 
brought  me  within  sight  of  the  exact  [lortiiin  of  the  ridga 
which  I  was  to  lravers<',  and  nt  the  same  time  to  a  position 
from  which  I  saw  the  (treat  Glockner,  and  hi«  ii.i' iii...iir«, 
in  quite  a  new  point  of  view.     It  here  roM-  f.  .-r 

of  no  great  extent,  and  appeared  sidit,  near   ;  it, 

into  two  jKiints,  one  snowy  and  the  other  Ivire  rock.  It  is 
from  this  quarter  that  the  ascent  is  practicable, and  a  quick 
eve  may  descrj-  one,  if  not  bfitli,  of  the  lulls  before-men- 
tioned. The  adjoining  roount.iins  presented  from  this  side 
immense  &did  masses  of  fawn-ooloured  nx'k,  scarcely  fur- 
rowed by  rent  of  any  kiml,  and  altocether  unenlivened  hy 
herbage.  The  different  formation  of  the  GlcK-kiier  itaeif 
from  that  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  was  very-  evident 
from  the  colour  and  form  of  its  rocks." 

We  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Latrobe,  and  follow  Mr. 
Inglis  in  a  similar  excursion.  Starting  from  Lienz  at  an 
early  hour,  that  grntleman  reached  the  mountain  village  of 
Winklem,  which  had  nothing  about  it  of  the  misery  so 
common  to  a  mountain  village.  The  cottages  looked  clean 
and  comfortable  ;  the  little  inclosures  and  ganlens  were 
stix-ked  with  such  produce  as  the  altitude  permitted,  and 
the  pretty  little  church,  and  delicately  proportione<l  spire, 
seemed  to  lean  sweetly  on  the  green  slope. 

Proceeding  up  the  side  of  a  stre.-un,  the  traveller  at  length 
gained  lleiligenblut,  the  highest  village  anil  nearest  to  the 
Great  Glockner.  This  is  a  truly  alpine  village:  '•  it  seems 
to  lie  just  within  the  limit  of  the  habitable  world.  Patches 
of  fertility  lie  around  and  before  it;  a  deep  wood-fringed 
ravine,  with  a  furious  torrent,  and  high  and  picturesque 
cascade,  flank  the  village,  and  a  gigantic  wall  of  dark  moun- 
tains, over  which  is  seen  the  dazzling  aumniit  of  the 
Glockner,  forms  the  magnificent  hack  ground  of  this 
striking  panorama."  On  climbing  an  outpost  of  the  moun- 
tains, at  no  great  distance  from  the  villixge.  and  at  an 
elevation  of  alwut  a  thousand  feet  above  it,  all  the  upper 
part  of  the  Glockner  is  laid  open  to  the  eye.  The  sum- 
mit is  p>T.imidical,  and  does  not  contain  more  than  two 
square  yards  of  table  land,  lielow  the  peak  th-  fii'da 
of  snow  extend  over  all  the  central   parts  of  t  '>• 

"The  sun  set  while  I  stood  on  this  elevntini :  'o 

lower  part  of  the  ponorama  was  involve<i  'a 

upjier  part  was  steeped  in  deep  glory,— |i  *. 

as  if  dipped  in  hnmisheil  gold,  and  sin  ^v 
tioned  over  with  the  msw  tints  that  dyiiu   - 
on  the  world  t'       '  '     n.' 

On  r*tumir.  .  who,  in  common  with 

mountaineers  m  rci.ci.ti.  uvtut-a  uu  barometer  t«>  guide  his 
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profpKMtioi  of  Um  WMther,  ibretold  a  »tonn.  "  I  retired  to 
rwt  about  t«n ;  and  wm  rouaed  from  a  deep  sleep  by  a  blast 
that,  makin^  •••  "-^y  throagh  the  broken  panes,  fluns  back 
the  cnxv  ^  :U  a  loud  cnuk,  and  aent  a  delage  of 

miiiaii.fli  chamber.     1  have  seldom  witnesaBd  a 

rm  than  this.     The  rushing  of  the  wind, 
i  lie  thiindor,  the  Ushing  of  the  rain,  were 

w„niiv  ,,i  rain  but  partially  reached  me  in 

l)tti,  .•uiJ  1  .  ^  :ind  looking  out  upon  the  moun- 

tains, now  seen,  ik>w  Imlden,  as  the  lightning  illuminated 
them ;  and  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  tempest  rushing  by. 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  often  enjoyed  myself  more  than  1 
did  diis  night,  waiting  for  the  frequent  fliulies  of  lightnini;  ; 
oounling  one,  two,  three,  between  tlie  Hash  and  its  attend- 
ant paal ;  watching  the  momentary  revelations  of  the  dark 
mass  of  mountains,  and  listening  to  the  manv-toncd  tem- 
pest, from  its  deep  solemn  pauses  to  it^  fits  of  fury." 

During  the  next  day  an  impenetrable  curtam  of  mist 
1:;)-.'  over  all  the  mountain  range.  After  passing  a  second 
):...it  at  Heiligenblut  and  the  weather  still  continuing  un- 
:>'  arable,  our  traveller  retraced  his  steps  to  Brixen.  As 
t!i>  » tether  lud  become  fine,  the  freshness  and  greenness 
» 1:1'  h  the  rain  had  produced  gave  the  country  new  attrac- 
ti  >:ii ;  and  the  swollen  river,  red  and  im^ietuous,  imparted  a 
•iitlt-rent  character  to  the  landscape. 

Section  G. 

To  BOTZB.V  AND  TaKKT. 

The  road  from  Brixen  to  Clausen  was  delightful.  "  The 
river  flowed  swiftly  tlirough  a  cliarming  valley  yellow  with 
tlif  liarvest,  which  coloured  all  the  lower  grounds;  while 
ihr  slciping  hills  were  clothed  with  vineyards:  the  road  too 
was  lined  with  cherry-trees,  which  were  as  beautiful  as  a 
blow  of  ripe  fruit  could  make  them.  The  country  here  is 
populous :  I  passed  through  several  villages  and  many 
liaiiilets;  and  was  delighted  with  the  healthy  faced,  i>traii;lit- 
liMilH-d  peaaantn*  who  all  looked  as  an  iudcpeudeut  pea- 
santry ought  to  look." 

•  'I.iiis<'ii  is  leen  from  a  distance;  its  castle  standing  on  a 
liar  rock  about  four  hundred  feet  high,  over- 
^  stibject  town.     The  town  itself  consists  of  only 

4i;.    ii:irr.)w  street.     On  leaving  Clausen  the  valley 

an  '  '!itri<;>;  enormous  rocks,  generally  overluuiging, 
it  altitude,  tower  above  the  road,  which  creeps 
:i'm  and  the  river,  which  is  again  a  succession  of 
I  :  .  ;i'.i::i' N.     "11,,    -.ii|ier»tition  of  the  inhabitants 

i  .      i\  r     ;      1  i~  I. uid  at  every  turn;  wherever 

a  i.^iv  wno  fcc.il  i  ;  :.  :  1  our  tile  road,  or  wherever  any 
part  of  the  rm  ..  ■  :i-  I,  from  its  loose  appeamnce,  to 
tlireaten  the  pa^-i  .uir,  lui  image  of  the  Vii^in  and  Child 
■wnn  place<l  in  a  niche  as  a  protection,— or  if  a  rock  had 
fallen  and  many  i  ij^rmous  fragments  lay  upon  the  road,  an 
ini;ige  was  phu  >  s|>ut  from  which  it  had  detached 

itself,  as  an  ai'..  .cut,  I  suppose,  for  its  innoxious 

fialL  But  the  luu'-t  i>iriking  of  these  marks  of  superstition, 
was  one  which  appi'aro<l  upon  the  face  of  a  rock,  at  least  a 
I  .  i :  this  was  a  represen- 

'saal  size,  by  the  desire, 

-.  whose  businea 

>•■  :  I  who  apprehend- 


walnut-trees; 
wliilc  Indian  ' 
and    iniiumeni 
**  Several   timc^. 
c'liitincts  and  Wf 
till-   t'lwn,  an* 
fumu  the  1 
and  sneer'' 


-    tlie    road-tide, 

'  inc^  in   bowor;. 


nut  a  iiulu  bcluru  luichiiig 

'   tlic  s|iacious   valley  that 

'a  last 

I'.r  the 


ity;  and  Botxm  itaelf,  wi. 
.i  of  th«  oMitnl  Tyrol,  Stan  : 

i-  ■    .  i.T  .i,C«." 

1'.  •/'  II  i*  a  h«nd«oTn«  town;  it  contain*  some  very  spa- 

ires,  and  a  large 

are  verj'  fonil  of 

ii'i».ii!(,  Willi  n  ai-  'ii.'-i'i.iyc.i  in  n.niiuc  [>eauty  and  variety 

•t  Iha  open  windows,  oB  balconies,  and  at  the  doors  of 


the  houses.  A  clear  rivulet,  hmhK-  covered  and  partly 
open,   runs  through  the   cci.  .  ral  of  the  streets, 

from  which  the  streets  are     _  in  hot  weather  by 

large  wooden  ladles ;  hero  too  the  washerwomen  carry 
on  their  vocation,  kneeling  in  scores  by  tlie  side  of  the 
wooden  boards  that  cover  the  stream,  or  are  thrown  back 
at  pleasure. 

It  happened  to  be  the  fair  at  Botzen  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Inglis's  visit ;  this  is  always  a  fortunato  occurrence  to  the 
traveller,  because  it  attracts  the  country  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  district,  and  tiecauso  it  shows  liiin  the  diver- 
sities in  manners,  dress,  and  :: —  '-'..•,.  'nhich  characterize 
the  peasimtry  of  a  country.  of  Botzen  are  the 

chief  fairs  of  the  Tvrol   for  >.     .  .    ...iid   of  merchandize; 

they  are  held  four  times  a  year,  and  continue  a  fortnight 
each  time.     The  fair  is  held  in  a  very  long  street,  with 
covered  arcades  on  both  sides :  here,  imd  also  in  the  shops 
and  on  stalls,   the  varieties  of  merchandize  are  exposed. 
The   goods  arc   all    Austrian,   no   manufactures  of  other 
nations  being  admitted,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  such 
orticlcs  as  cloth,  calico,  iron  utensils,  and  cutlery,  are  of  a 
very  inferior  quality,  at  a  very  high  jirice.   "The  |M!asantry 
of  almost  all  the  Tyrolean  valleys  were  to  l>o  seen  here, 
walking  among  the  booths  uiul   making  l>arj,'aiii.s.     I  en- 
countered  again   the    ('"-'■""■■■  \'".|    -. .....i.n,    with   their 

great  tapering  white  ni  there  was  the 

black-breeched,  white-  ,  ^     :li;d  peasimt  of 

tlie  Inn,  and  the  bare-kneed  peasant  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  men  of  Botzen  and  its  vale,  with  their  broad-brimmed 
hats  to  shade  tliem  from  their  hot  sun,  and  the  women  of 
tlio  valley  of  Meran,  with  their  green  cloth  liats  turned  up 
at  one  side,  and  the  peasant  of  tlic  Italian  Tyrol,  with  his 
less  national  costume  and  darker  countenance." 

On  leaving  Botzen,  and  proceeding  south  towiu-ds  Trent, 
tlie  road  )>asses  through  a  succession  of  fine  scenery,  con- 
stantly increasing  in  richness;  the  mulberry  is  soon  found 
lining  tlie  road,  lialf  stripped  of  its  valuable  leaves  to  feed 
the  silk-worms ;  the  vine  is  festooned,  and  when  so  trained 
is  indeed  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  of  plants,  especially 
when  it  reveals  its  purple  or  downy-green  clusters;  but 
soon  the  country  becomes  more  populous,  and  the  samu 
noble-looking  peasantry  are  no  longer  seen :  jmvcrty  begins 
to  show  itself,  beggars  scjlicit  alms  from  the  passenger,  the 
dwellings  have  lost  their  air  of  comfort,  and  the  inniatea 
their  independence.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  tliis 
change  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  the  remarkable  system 
adopted  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  the  southern 
Tyrol.  Hero  all  the  land  belongs  to  the  great  ])roprietors, 
and  they  make  a  contract  with  the  peasant  to  cultivate  it, 
who,  for  a  certain  fixed  annual  sum,  renders  up  all  the 
produce  of  the  land,  without  any  regard  to  the  value  of 


the  crop.  The  peasant  iioys  nil  the  cx)miiscs  of  labour  and  of 
gathering  in  the  crop ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  failure 
nor  with  the  variableness  of  the  markets;  and  although  he 


is  sure  of  a  clear  annual  sum,  liarcly  sufficient  for  his  sup- 
port, yet  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  such  a  system  must  be 
l>a<l ;  the  proprietor  must  eventually  suffer,  because  the 
cultivator  lias  no  interest  in  the  produce;  whether  the  land 
be  well  or  ill  laboured  is  the  same  thing  to  him,  and  it  is 
unreasonable  to  imagine,  that  full  justice  will  be  done  to  it : 
and  although  the  proprietor  may  get  what  his  land  pro- 

■' "     he   proliably   gets  considembly  less   tlian    under  a 

t  system  it  might  l>e  made  to  produce.     The  effect 
labourer  is  also  Imd.     The  object  of  the  peasant  is 
to  get  labour  as  cheaply  as  possible ;  hence  wagi<8  are  miser- 
ably low,  and  hence  also  the  indications  of  poverty,  which  are 
•  liere  visible  in  the  lower  Tyrol.     "  It  seems  to  the 
■  r,  at  first  sight,  a  strange  inversion  of  what  might 
be  expected,  that  in  the  fertile  vales,  and  the  finest  jilains 
in  Europe,  he  should  sec  so  much  jioverty ;  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  when  he  journeys  among  mountain  regions, 
where  excessive  labour  forces  from  the  soil  an  unwilling 
crop,  he  perceives  every  appearance  of  comfort  and  ease  of 
condition.     The  condition  of  the  people  in  the  most  fertile 

plains  of  Italy,  Germany,  Ir". i-  I'n  .lun.l,  will  Ix-ar  no 

comparison   with    that   of   t:  .f  the   (irison 

vallevK.  or  of  the  valleys  of  ti      ''  i     rnois,  or  of  the 

'.    But  the  difference  is  at  onee  explained,  when 

x'.  the  former  arc  lalraurcrs  for  hire,  and  that  the 

hitter  LiU>ur  their  own  soil." 

From  Ilntzen  the  traveller  may  ])roceed  to  Meran,  from 
which  t'  cif  Tyrol  is  situated  about  three  miles. 

After  <  '    rich  level  that  lies  l>ctwecn  Meran  and 

the  moiHiuiin-i,  tiie  roa*!  winds  up  the  brow  of  the  wooded 
acclivity,  upon  which  the  cattle  stands.     This  acclivity  ia 
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an  outpost  of  the  nioiintiiins  tlint  tower  Iwhind,  Imt  nppenrs 
to  Imvi!  been  sopBnited  from  tlicm  by  8<>iiio  nntunil  coiivul- 
Bioii;  the  cnstio  sprciulu  ovor  ita  mimmit,  which  cmiiiot  bo 
lesM  than  seven  hiimlrvJ  feet  above  the  plain.  Nothing  can 
be  more  iniposiiij^  than  the  situation  of  this  castle,  or  than 
the  mftiisive  prey  an<l  time-worn  rnins  of  the  cnstle  itself, 
i-eposiiiif  tipon  the  side  of  tlio  ilark,  woody  mountains, 
with  rocks  and  ravines  and  cataracts  aronod. 

Meran  is  an  ancient  town  of  above  two  thousand  inliabi- 
tanta.  It  is  sitnated  on  the  ripht  l«nk  of  the  Adi^'c,  near 
the  spot  where  it  makes  an  abrupt  tarn,  and  receives  the 
waters  of  the  I'assever  brook.  It  is  thus  placed  at  the 
junction  of  three  valleys  in  one  of  tlie  most  bejiutiful  s]>ots 
of  the  Tyrol.  It  was  tho  ancient  capital  of  the  country 
before  InnsbrOck,  when  its  counts  possessed  little  more 
than  the  valley  from  Dotzcn  to  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  and 
a  part  of  tho  Enpadine.  Their  territorj-'fell  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  when  tho  last  of  tho  line,  Marjjaret  Maultash, 
died,  she  having  married  an  .Vustrian  prince.  The  upper 
jiart  of  the  Vintschgau  is  still  called  by  its  inhabitants  'the 
mother  country,"  or  Das  LSndl,  the  little  land. 

Meran  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  station  cill^i  V  •'•■\, 
a  name  which   is   preserved   in  that  of  tho  n> 
village  Ober-mays.     It  was  destroyed  about  the  %  .t 

our  era  by  the  fall  of  a  mountain,  and  by  an  irruption  of  the 
Btre«m  of  the  Passeyer.  This  stony  avalanche  is  still  percep- 
tible :  it  appears  to  have  pusheil  the  stream  of  the  Passeyer 
out  of  its  original  course,  liemains  of  buildings,  coins,  and 
bronzes  are  being  constantly  turned  up  in  the  fields  and  vine- 
yards. Tho  houses  of  Meran  are  mostly  built  upon  arcades. 
It  is  very  hot  in  summer  at  this  place,  at  which  tiihe  many  of 
the  inliabitants  escape  up  the  mountains  to  their  villas  and 
castles.  Tho  place  h,«  suffered  severely  from  the  irruptions 
of  the  Passeyer,  which  have  seven  times  within  the  records 
of  history  nearly  destroyed  it.  A  ilyke  of  massive  masonry 
lias  been  constructed  by  tho  side  of  the  stream  to  protect 
the  town  from  further  injury.  This  wall  serves  as  a  t<'rrace, 
and  is  a  favourite  promenacfe.  Four  leagues  up  the  valley 
of  tho  I'iiss<'yer  stands  the  house  of  Andrew  Hofer,  to 
which  Mr.  Inglis  paid  a  visit.  "At  tirst,"  he  says,  "the 
valley  is  narrow,  but  gradually  widens,  though  never  losing 
the  character  of  an  upland  vallev;  cottaces  and  hamlets  are 
but  thinly  scattered  here  and  tWrt";  little  rivulets  tumble 
into  tho  Passeyer,  leaping  from  the  adjoining  steeps,  and 
many  gentle  and  beautiful  scenes  open  among  the  slopes  and 
dells  that  fonn  tho  valley.  Four  hours'  walk,  with  many 
rests  by  the  river  side,  and  upon  the  stones  that  lay  in  its 
bed,  brought  me  within  sight  of  tho  house  of  Andrew 
Hofer.  The  brawling  Passeyer,  full  of  large  stones,  runs 
past  the  house  at  the  foot  of  a  little  stone  wall,  raised  to 
protect  it  against  tom^nts;  a  few  trees  grow  round  the 
house,  and  on  either  side  are  seen  mountains,  their  lower 
acclivities  inclosed,  and  Inairing  a  little  corn,  and  a  small 
church,  with  a  green  spire,  stands  uj>on  a  neighbouring 
knoll.  The  house  itself  is  no  way  remarkable ;  like  most 
other  houses  in  this  part  of  the  'iVrol,  the  entry  to  it  is 
by  a  wooden  stair  outside,  which  leads  to  a  litUo'  balcony. 


Several  targets,  perforateii  in  many  pl.i  '  '^  centre, 

were   fixed  to  the  wall, — evidences  of  i  ■wesd  in 

markinanship."     The  house  is  and  cv.  i  an  inn. 

Itssign  is  .<4ffi  iSbm/ Ton  thesand),  socitl.  jiosition 

on  the  edge  of  a  track  of  barren  sand  and  pebble,  deposited 
by  the  waters  of  the  Passeyer  brook. 

From  the  bridge  over  tlic  Passeyer  a  '  ;    '   -    .f  castlra 
may   be  counted.      Among    the    most  .r   is  the 

Schloss  Tyrol,  a  drawing  of  which  was  u... ..  ...  ...ir  former 

Su]>plement,  as  also  Schenna,  which  stands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Passeyer  valley  :  this  has  more  the  character  of  a 
feudal  stronghold,  anil  is  in  tolen»ble  prcaerration ;  it  still 
retains  its  gates  and  drawbridge,  its  armoury  and  dungeons, 
and  is  inhabited. 

Between  this  place  and  Botzen  the  Boenery  is  most 
beautiful,  enlivened  with  picturesque  castles,  too  numerous 
to  mention.  We  maj-,  however,  notice  one  which  fonns  a 
most  conspicuous  object  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Botzen, 
crowning  a  height  about  four  miles  to   the  east  of  the 

town.     It  is  kno^vn  under  the  t '  w:~..,.,.,.i^i_,„g^ 

Mr.  Inglis  paid  a  visit  to  it:  he  s  li  a 

succession  of  vineyirU    nnwilv  i  .      ....  -■.  ills, 

wliicli  nitlier  inter;  ;rh  by  the  reflection 

of  tho  sun's  rays  ii  it,  just  in  the  same 

proportion  that  they  iwnefit  the  vineyards.  The  height 
upon  which  Sigmondskrone  stands  is  entirely  covered  with 
wood,  through  which  I  found  a  foot-path  to  conduct  me  up 
to  tho  walls.  I  had  imagined  tho  castle  an  entire  ruin, 
tenanted  only  by  owls ;  but  ^ 
from  which  the  gateway  w: 
eight  Austrian  saddlers  sitti 
castle  is  garrisoned,  and  is  u- 

^tf-'">"'^f*<,     li.iwi'Vt'r       in'     ni." 


T 


int. 
.  or 
I'he 

;<'r. 


c;i 
al" 


.  I  hare 
r>- ;  and 

■■■-  a 
,.va- 


one  is  allowed  besides  to  explore  every  ya 
soldier  with  his  bayonet  walking  by  one's  si  . 
riably  tho  cu.stom  in  all  the  French  fortresses. 

"  I  founil  the  castle  almost  a  niin,  and  a  moat  pictnreaqua 
one.     'I"  ..•  walls,  thi       ' 

tliouch  lid  totterii 

of   this    M :;iiiii,i,  which,    )'\     i;-.     II, li 

surrounded  as  it  is  by  precipices,  is  \  'ig 

defended.      Tho  inside  courts  are   cnt:;   ..  I'T 

juniper,  and  in  a  nook  of  the  ruin,  on  the  ouuiide  of  the 
wall,  I  recognised  a  fig-tree,  reminding  me  of  irfimier  suns 
and  more  sontliem  lands.     The  view  fn>m   •  '  >• 

enchanting;   it   commands  the  plain  of   B.''  >** 

vineyards  and   orchards,  an  I  '"• 

river  and  the  valley,  both  :\  ■''" 

the  amphitheatre  o'f  loftv  i  "'* 

surround  the  lower  Tyrol.  "* 

the  central  Tyrol  is  commaiul.  ...  ,    ,      .  V-'^ 

north  and  south,  and  the  two  lateral  raiiej-a  of  tho  Adig* 

and  the  Uienz."  .  ,,-..»  t 

From  Botzen  the  traveller  has  before  htm  a  deliehtful 

excursion  to  Trent,  Ro>-credo,  and  lUva.     The  char.ict-.r  o£ 
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th. 
pr 


,?-.  ill.-  i;i; 


'-;  the  prc<i|iitous  banks, 
.nirt~,  nml  the  iiiuuntaiit 
J  lunks,  which 
:  .'iixl  gvucrully 
mn  (<   nwr,  M^d   1  '!-"  "I  the 

bt.,  .  :ier  UuMi   of  tli  ui  of  the 

loRii  \Mc}-  between  Botzi'ii  una  iriui  is  mil  in  com 
•nii  wine.  , , 

Trent  i»  an  "  "    '  "  ' •'  ""'■■•■  most  ajp*eaW^ 

■ituated  oil  1  !'>■  wl'"^^''  ."  " 

gtjp    .    ■' <,   and   ruined 

,»,.  tuctt.     It  is  a 

bi;..  ,  :  li'w  a  popula- 

tion ol  l-,iK>il,  who  for  the  most  (>ai-t  6|H-ak(  Italian. 

On  proc-wding  from  Trent  towaids  tlic  the  liouth,  the 
■cciiery  becomes  richer  and  softer,  the  productions  of  tlio 
soil  Kf"*^  '■>  greater  luxuriance,  and  the  fruits  in  greater 
perfection ;  but,  perliaps  the  clianKe  is  mo-it  marked  in  the 
appearance  of  the  iiihabitantK.  We  arc  btill  in  the  Tyrol, 
but  the  firm  step  and  ii   '  '    it  air  of  tlie  Tyrolean  of 

tlte  upper  viil  leys  are  ii  i>ervahle  hen-.     "  We  do 

not  see  llie  man  who  liiM.,„,>  i.,r  little,  but  who  labours 
nevcrthi'K'M ;  we  nee  them  who  would  rather  not  labour 
,(  „ii  ■  ,.]...  ,.,..  t,.iiM.-.l  will,  tl...  ill.-iiess  of  the  south. 
O!  "■,  mendicity  comes 

ill  ■__  _  _  111  and  fair  counte- 

nance is  exrhanped  for  a  darker  tiii;;e  and  a  mirrower 
▼isage ;  and  instead  of  the  smart  costume  of  the  north,  we 
become  accustomed  to  a  negligent  apparel,  and  even  to 
rags." 

The  road  b»!tween  Trent  and  Roveredo  is  lined  on  both 
aides  with  walls,  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  which  conceal  the 
country-,  full  of  Iwauties,  from  the  notice  of  the  traveller. 
As  he  approaches  Iloveredo  another  change  is  j)erceived  ; 
he  finds  liiinself  in  tlie  environs  of  a  manunicturing  town. 
"The  signs  can  never  be  mistaken ;— traffic  on  the  i-oad, 
Dpw  !.....-.€  1  ,r,»,.  .>u|uare  high  buildings,  smoke,  and  a 
Cf  :i,  ill  whose  air  and  countenances  even  it 

is  I    .  nad  manufactures." 

The  roiid  l>etween  Koveredo  and  Uiva  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  U-uutiful  and  inten«tiiig  roads  in  Kuntpe ;  it 
includes  every  variety  of  scenery, — llie  Iteauliful,  the  pictu- 
pes<|u^,  nnd  tW  siil'liine.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues 
ft.  .it  road  and  the  valley  of  the  Adige 

cr  icr,  nnd  lead  to  V'eroiui;  the  road  to 

Ki  .11  iiiirdii  leaves  the  road  to  Italy  on  tlie 

L:  ver,  and  climbs  the  mountain  riuii^e  tliat 

b.«iMU!i  lur  .,11..  1  on  tile  right.  "  1  left  Koveredo  a  little 
after  mid-day,  and  piissed  through  a  rich  fruit  country  to 
th'-  i.  .1.1:  ..I  I'l...  \.i;  ...  I  II. .tic. I  (It  almost  every  door  girls 
t\:  ■  their  light  labour  with 

t!.  .w  pears  or  juicy  cherries 

ti.  ifl  them,     li  was  still  a  country  of  mullicrries 

•I.  1  fniit,  but   now  the  olive  began  to  appear, 

ill  '  in  the  scale  of  climate.     About  an 

Ii  .ere<lo  we  reached  the  bank  of  the 

A  J  by  a  ferry.     The  scenery  is  here 

ill.  tile  banks  tliat  lie  on  the  left  living 

finely    Lu  •'  (■    mountainous    asjK'ct    of   the 

country  on  After  crossing  the  Adige,  I 

pawed    '^■'  II    of   very   wild    and    desolate 

■cenat :  i<  out  and  in  among  the  steep 

roiku,  \   with  wild  shrubs,  while  the 

r  .'   towers  above.     I  passed 

tl,  .-ts,  one  of  them,  however, 

•  pUc«  uf  .  '  ;  every  one  seemed  idling, — 

■Otoe  of  tite  '.iiig  at  the  doors  combing  each 

other's  tiair,  oad  Uiu  uieu  were  lying  in  tlie  shade  eating 
ckerrier. 

"  LiMTing  th«M   village*  we  still  continued   to  ascend 
uooqg  ruffivd  nicky  steeps,  till  at  length  liaving  reached 

tIte  suit •'■■■   •" •- •    '•'    *'•■•  •<"Utli-west 

wMiie<l  di  (tarda, 

li'ii,.  !    ill    the 

1;  I'lwer 

<  '  and 

■irac- 
:   the 
..  ui."     ]•  r 
.t  to  the  I .. 

the  road    tliin  win'ls  al'.ng   iim'  Ic.vi   ..I 
1.-S  the  river  Scarca,  wbieh  feeda  it  before 


a<  I 
t.  1 

ii 

il' 
t: 


.  .)  i^i  >  a. 


Skction  7 

KxCfRSloS   lO   TUB   OrTLER   SpIT/,    a-i.    ,.!■      ''-•    'F 
MoNTK   StBLVIO. 

On  proceeding  from  Meran  to  Glums,  Mr.  liij^lis  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  fine  athletic  forms  and  highly 
intellectual  countenances  of  the  iieiisantry :  their  costume, 
U(o,  was  entirely  national,  and  snowed  ofl'  the  wearars  to 
advantage.  One  n-ason  for  the  peculiarly  straight,  upriglitr 
and  well  proportioned  figures  of  the  imtives  of  the  upper 
valleys  is  said  to  be  this;  all  the  children  in  aiiiis  are 
carried  extended  upon  a  wooden  board,  which  admirably 
preserves  the  liack  from  bending,  and  saves  the  spine  tlia 
exertion  of  supporting  itself  liefore  it  has  acquired  strength. 
It  is,  also,  the  invariable  rule  in  the  Tyrol,  not  to  allow  a 
child  to  walk  until  it  l>e  at  least  a  year  old,  no  that  tLs 
limbs,  as  well  as  the  liack,  are  the  object  of  care. 

On  first  leaving  Meran  the  traveller  finds  himself  in  a 
vine  country,  but  fertile  too  in  all  other  productions. 
Indian  com  covers  Uic  bind,  and  the  vines  arc  tniined  in 
arches  above.  A  great  part  of  the  nxid  extends  under  a 
Tine  bower,  the  pknt  being  trained  overhead,  so  that  even 
the  breadth  of  the  roa-l  is  not  lost.  On  emerging  fi-om 
these  bowers,  and  continuini;  to  ascend,  the  vine  disnppeara; 
Indian  com  yields  to  liarley  and  grass,  and  a  beautiful 
pastoral  country  stretches  upward. 

At  this  spot  the  river  Adigo  presents  the  magnificent 
spectacle  of  a  rapid,  almost  a  cataract,  extemling  nearly  a 
mile  in  length.  "  It  is  one  continued  sheet  of  foam,  rushing 
with  a  deafening  noise  and  resistless  force,  between  quiet, 
green,  pastoral  banks,  resembling  more  the  shores  of  a 
gentle  lake  than  of  a  cataract."  All  this  part  of  the  country 
is  liable  to  destmctive  inundations  from  the  rise  of  the 
Adige,  and  also  to  dreadful  devastations  frotn  the  mountain 
streams  that  Jiour  into  it.  In  some  places  the  road  ia 
carried  away,  so  as  to  render  it  (|uite  impossible  for  any 
kind  of  vehicle  to  pass,  and  half  fields  of  grain,  and  the  soil 
along  Willi  fhsin,  are  sometimes  swept  into  the  Adige,  so 
uncertain  is  the  tenure  by  which  the  people  of  tliese  upland 
valleys  hold  their  possessions. 

From  a  place  called  I^tch,  there  is  a  rcguhir  succession 
of  upland  valleys,  like  so  many  steps,  every  one  higher  than 
another;  and  the  cliariicter  of  every  one,  owing,  of  course, 
to  the  influence  of  temperature,  with  cro|>s  more  scanty,  and 
hamlets  and  cottages  ])oorer.  "  You  come  to  a  cataract ; 
and  the  road  ascends  by  its  side  ;  then  a  new  reach  of  half 
a  league,  or  a  le.-igue,  present*  itself,  and  a  higher  valley; 
then  another  cataract,  another  ascent,  ami  iiiiotlier  valley 
still  more  ujiland,  and  s<i  on:  but  indeed  tliis  is  nearly  the 
same  in  asce  ndin?  to  the  sources  of  all  rivers.  Many  eliann- 
ing  pastoral  iiictures  were  presented  to  me  among  these 
uplands— resting  idares  yet,  in  the  long  vista  of  memory. 
Uich  scenery  has  lUcliann  ;  and  rocks,  and  woods,  and  pr»- 
cipiii-s— the'picturesque  or  the  sublime — have  their  chamia 
also :  but  1  do  not  know  that  any  of  these  possess  so  perfect 
and  abiding  a  charm  as  the  green,  quiet,  pastoral  slopes; 
treeless  and  uiiornamented,  with  only  their  brawling  stream, 
and  the  flocks  that  stray  over  the  lulls." 

On  approaching  Olums,  cahtb-s  become  numerous,  as  is 
generally  the  case  near  the  frontier  of  a  country.  There  is 
one  of  extraordinary  size,  the  jiroperty  of  ('..iini  'I  r^vi*. 
which  o<cii pies  the  whole  summit  of  sii  cxI.  it: 

it  ia  v..t  l,;.l.iiiible,  and  sometimes  inhabited  f  i  of 

hui  neighliourhood.     Mear  this  castle  stands  tlie 

vili  ,  '  .    :nis. 

l-rom  Glums,  the  traveller  may  conveniently  visit  the 
Ortler  Spit/.,  and  the  gTi«t  military  road  over  Monte  Stelvio, 
of  which  mention  was  made  in  our  former  Supiilement. 

The  (ireat  Ortler  Spitz  ranks  as  the  third  summit  in  the 
rluiin  of  Kurojiean  Alps.  Its  elevation  is  fourteen  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  alK.ve  the  level  of  the  sea. 

It  riv-s  from  an  exi     '  ^      - '  '    ■'    ■■'—■•■    '•■•'  -  not 

to  Iw  viewed  with  "• 

their  extreme   liari.. ■....■■    ,. ,  -        ,      ^"K 

such  a  point  of  view  as  would  give  the  mountain  the  full 
advantage  of  its  great  height. 

The  first  ascent  of  this  colossal  mountain  was  made  in  the 
ymr  IK04.  The  Arcbduk''  Ji.bn  of  Austria  hod  autbori/.cd 
Or.  tJebbard,  a  scientific  gentleman,  to  pass  into  this  comer 
of  tb<'  Tvrol,  and  procure  infnrniiition  as  to  the  prncticabi- 
litv  .  ,-nt.      Ile.i.  ,iiied  all  the  valleys 

,1,.  in  the  flai  -ins.      Insurniount- 

alile  .mill  iiiiios  seemed  t.i  njipi.^.  iiir  jirojixt,  and  though  a 
reward  was  oflerrd  to  any  one  who  could  gain  the  summit, 
no  one  was  found  sufficiently  liardy  to  effect  the  enterprise. 
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Dr.  GebhaH  Mrms  to  hftve  clp»p«ir»(l  of  surcrM,  when  sud- 
denly «  clmnioi*  liuiittT,  niinicd  Piclili-r,  n  luitivo  of  tlio 
I'lVVH'vrtbiil,  ulVvrcd  liiiiiiwlf  fur  t)ii<  wrvicv.  llii  kiiuwn 
chftriuter  mi  »  fi'iulcvi  nml  iikilfiil  IiuiiUt  olitniiicj  him  tin- 
iLviUtJiiK'v  i>f  two  iioifumtH  iif  tlui  /.illiTtlwil ;  nii'l,  <iii  tli<'  'J7lli 

<lf   Scplcmlicr,    111'    IM't    l>lt'    ff'.i      |li..f.n  It.  Uv.-.M     I.M,      .111 

fIt'Vfll    llVlock    *.M.,    tlll'V    1 

dilhciilty  <if  liri'Htliiiiir  wius  s 

to  liiakt'  a  liftlt  i)f  livn  iiiiiiiiti'H;  but  they  piiij>liiyi'<l  thii 
short  interval  in  olisorviiii?  the  Imromdcr.  At  »ii{lit  o'clock 
in  the  cv«iiiii|;  they  wire  n^nin  at  Dmfui.  Kati)(Ue  hud 
almost  deprived  them  of  tho  power  of  hi>e»ch  ;  for  they  had 
bc«n,  diirini{  seventeen  houm,  in  ulniont  incviunnt  motion 
over  rock,  hiiow,  and  ice,  and  often  in  the  most  appullin); 
danger.     '11     '       '  .         -   .1  .  .   i'  ,  ,|  exju-tly ; 

and  c'>rres|.  >.    At  the 

time  of  Ml.  l..,i ■  ,  ; ■^.  nnd  was 

deM-ril>e<l  n.s  livini;  in  h'm  movements  mure  hke  a  K'>^t  tlinn 
a  humiin  beinif.  Krom  fifty  to  sixty  cliamois,  in  tlic  courbc 
of  the  summer,  were  his  nsnal  K|H>il. 

Jn  tho  course  of  the  following  summer,  Dr.  Gehliard 
ascended  tho  iJreat  OrtK'r  three  several  times,  choosing  his 
]>ath  bv  (he  Siildnertlial,  fmm  wliicii  flank  it  is  much  mure 
ncceasiLle.  Its  geological  foruiatioa  ia  a  dark  grey  lime- 
stone. 

Mr.  Latrohe,  in  his  visit  to  this  mountain,  advanced  up 
the  ravine  which  forms  the  only  approach  to  the  base  of 
fl,..  ..1  ,..;.,rv  from  the  northward,  Ihoufjli  it  has  two  distinct 
li  i:it<'d  by  l)Uttresscs  of  tho  Orller:  the  western- 

11  f  Drofui ;  and  the  eiistenimost,  that  of  Sulden, 

The  ({reat  ijlacier,  descendini;  into  the  latter,  is  recorded  to 
have  HUiidenly  made  an  advance  of  nearly  five  miles  in  tile 
course  of  the  year  182.'). 

"  Itcyond  Drofui,  the  head  ot  Uie  valley  opens  into  a  kind 
of  basin,  overhuni;  bv  impendinf;  glaciers;  the  Ortler  Spitz 
rises  to  tlic  loft,  andlwfore  you  lies  tlie  long  waste  of  ice 
and  sn<iw,  stretching  between  the  latter  luiil  the  .MadalM-li 
Spitz,  a  singular  black  mu.'w  of  rock,  starting  abruptly  from 
the  breast  of  the  snowy  mountain,  directly  over  the  further 
end  of  tlie  \ alley.  Extt'nsive  glaciei-s  descend  on  eitiierside 
of  it  toward  the  Ixvso.  The  acclivities  are  partially  coveretl 
witli  larch  forest,  and  furrowed  by  immense  earth  slides. 
You  are  too  much  under  the  Ortler  to  see  it  with  advan- 
tage. 

"  In  these  elevated  valleys,  lying  under  the  shadow  of  the 
huge  mountains  to  tho  southward,  spring  makes  its  apiiear- 
once  at  a  very  .idvanced  period  of  the  year.  At  that  clieer- 
ing  and  delicious  8e;iaon,  when  tho  lace  of  nature  aiijieurs  to 
smile  under  the  inlluence  of  genial  suns  and  fruitful  showers 
in  the  lower  and  more  favoured  portions  of  these  regions,  and 
upon  the  vast  plains  at  their  feet,— tlie  gales  of  winter  are 
still  moaning  in  these  awful  solitudes.  And  while  other 
lands  put  on  their  fresh  covering  of  verdure,  a  fearful  con- 
trast is  afforded  by  the  brojid  work  of  desolation  which  here 
heralds  the  close  of  winter.  1'hero  is  no  early  verdure — no 
cheerful  song  of  birds ;  but  the  frequent  avalanche,  the 
bursting  and  encroaching  glacier,  and  tlie  fall  vf  rooks,  are 
the  tokens  of  the  sun's  return. 

"The  great  mi!it«i'y  roiwi  over  the  Stilfser-joch,  or  Monte 
Stelvio,  now  turns  to  the  right,  up  the  north  side  of  a  ravine, 
descending  from  the  westward,  and  opposite  to  an  enoniious 
and  jirecipitous  pile  of  rock,  forming  the  shouhler  of  the 
Madat«ch-l>erg.  After  clearing  the  first  angle  of  the 
mountain,  bv  following  it«  windings,  you  arrive  at  a  small 
inn,  from  whence  the  eye  commands  the  depth  luid  termi- 
nation of  the  ravine  before  you,  and  the  whole  course  of 
this  astonishing  route  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  in  a 
series  of  interminable  zig-zjigs,  lessening  in  the  perspective. 
The  sun  was  getting  to  its  full  power,  and  as  1  surmounted 
turn  after  turn,  1  felt  that  some  fatigue  would  be  incuiTed 
before  I  stood  on  the  boundary  In'twicn  the  Tyrol  and  the 
Thai  Tclliiui.  The  forests  ceased  w  itli  the  valley  of  Drofui, 
but  to  them  succeed  slopes,  covered  with  a  vegetatioi\  of 
such  brilliancy  and  henuly  that  I  could  not  but  be  amused. 
Many  i\uc  I'luits  found  only  upon  the  southern  Alps,  crowd 
the  Nid  at  tlio  >ide  of  the  mad. 

"  Long,  however,  before  the  five  miles,  at  which  the 
ascent  is  calculated,  had  been  surmounte<l,  the  herbage  grew 
thinner,  and  ai  length  ceas<'d  altogether,  giving  place  to  rock 
snd  shale,  which  returned  the  hut  sun-beams  with  interest. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  la-t  league  preseuted  a  singular 
and  astonishing  example  of  human  labour.  Half  the  widih 
of  road  is  for  the  most  part  covered  in  by  strongly  cou- 
Btructcd  wo.Hlcn  galleries,  with  roofs  and  supi>orts  suffi- 
ciently massive  to  resist  the  pressure  of  descending  ava- 
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feet  above  the  snow  line,  the  road  is  8<iid  to  Ims  scarcely 
practicable  for  trix>ps  or  heavy  stores  for  longer  than  a 
period  of  eight  weeks  in  the  height  of  summer. 

The  following  interesting  details  respecting  this  road  ars 
given  in  Mr.  Murray's  Hand  JJimi: — 

"On  the  summit  of  the  pass,  at  a  height  of  9272  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  nearly  1100  above  the  line  of 
periH'tiial  snow,  stands  a  solitary  house  of  refuge,  one  story 
liign,  inluibiteil  by  an  inspector  of  the  road.  It  is  the 
highest  |>ermanent  habitation  in  the  Kuropean  continent. 
The  fmntier  line  wpamling  Lomliirdy  from  Tyrol  is 
marked  by  an  obelisk.  The  view  from  this  point  of  the 
Ortler  Spitz,— the  third  of  European  mountains  in  height, 
14,40<)  feet  aliove  the  sea  level, — seen  from  top  to  bottom 
surrounded  by  subordinate  peaks  clad  in  snow,  anil  with 
glaciers  streaming  from  his  sidi-s,  is  in  '    v  grand. 

The  portion  of  the  road  from  Ikirmio  :mit  was 

completed  within  four  yearn;  but  the  wuiks  (inui  only  be 
carried  on  for  about  fo\ir  months  each  yiar:  the  cost  was 
44'.t,(KK)  florins*.  In  order  to  protect  the  nr.  1  <>  i-  ! 
covered  with  a  solid  roof  of  timhcr,  extcndin. 
and  sloping  at  such  an  angle  as  to  prevent  the  ,: 

and  assist  in  turning  it  on  one  side.  The  Tyroiese  side  of 
the  pass  is  far  steeper  than  the  Italian,  and  nearly  fifty  zig- 
zags or  tourniquets  {ffirantlte)  are  constructed  Iwtwpcn  the 
summit  and  Gomagcd,  in  oi-der  to  preserve  a  gnidual  descent. 
By  this  means,  the  fall  never  exceeds  ten  inches  in  a  hun- 
dred, and  the  post  horses  can  trot  down  with  only  one  wheel 
locked.     A  jMist-house,  originally  '  '         '  irn- 

ings,  called  '  IJey  den  Wandein,'  w.i  >  an 

avalanih-.',  and  has  not  since  U'eii  rei.i.M;  ,  ..  ...1.^  .  .m-v.  ..cied 
with  the  utmost  solidity,  in  order  ti-  resist  the  weight  of 
any  snow  which  might  fall  upon  it.  'I'l"-  .  >.'"(  iimm.I  the 
impossitiility  of  any  human  structure  <^  :  ir- 

ful  an  engine  of  iiatui-e,  ns  the  house  w.i>  nis, 

and  the  postmaster  found  dead  with  a  rock  uimui  his  breast 
which  ten  men  could  not  move.  His  two  hostlers,  who 
were  in  the  stable  at  the  time,  were  saved  almost  by  a 
miracle.  Had  the  building  Ikcu  constructed  with  a  sloping 
roof,  so  as  to  assist  the  descent  of  the  avalanche,  instead  of 
opposing  its  progress,  it  might  have  escaped." 

"  It  is  not  the  most  picturesque  of  the  ]>as8es  of  the  Alps," 
says  Mr.  Latrobe,  "but  certainly  one  of  the  most  singular. 
The  engineer  was  an  Italian,  of  the  n"'"-  .>f  ri..'i."ani. 
From  this  jKiint,  the  Ortler  is  seen  to  n  :in- 

tage,  ri.sing  directly  opposite,  with  a  roi;  :o  a 

vast  height.    Yet  I  cannot  but  own  that  1  was  disappointed. 
The  whole  form  and  colour  of  the  rocks  of  these  mountains 
is  far  from  being  pictures<iue,  and  they  conveyed  to  my 
mind  an  impression  at  the  time  of  forming  so  many  enor- 
mous piles  of  cindei-s  half  covered  with  snow.     Light  fleecy 
clouds  were  in  motion  over  this  and  the  other  elevated  sum- 
I  mits,  sailing  majestically  along  till  they  reached  the  highest 
1  ridges,    when    they   flew   with   increase*!    veloi-ity,    which 
j  showe*!  there  must  lie  a  strong  wind  playing  around  them. 
I  The  finest  jmint  of  view  for  the  Great  'Ortler  is  probably 
j  the  passage  at  the  head  of  the  Vintschgaw,  between  Glums 
and  Nauilers." 

The  neighbourhood  of  Glums,  and  the  country  between 
it  and  >'auders,  is  a  very  jiopulous  upland.  On  the  same 
<  wide  slope  as  th.it  on  which  Glums  lies,  there  are  threa 
other  ct>nsiderable  villages;  and  on  advancinif  higher,  every 
slope  is  found  to  possess  its  village ;  and  even  on  the  very 
highest  of  thera,  whence  gush  out  Uie  sources  of  the  Adige, 
one  or  two  hamlets  arc  found. 

«  Th«  TtliH  of  Iht  fiorin  is  sboal  two  shilHngs,  1 
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Th«ro  is  also  everywhere  evidence  of  KTeat  industry  in 
the  cultivation  of  such  cmps  as  the  climate  will  bear. 

The  princijial  source  of  the  Adigc  is  a  narrow  mountain 
lake,  surrounded  by  a  scanty  vcgctatioh  and  a  few  firs. 
From  tlic  basin  of  the  lake,  tlio  country  declines  on  both 
•ides  to  Glurns  and  to  Nuudcrs,  to  the  valley  of  the  Adijfe 
arid  to  the  valley  of  the  Inn.  A  rapid  descent  conducts 
the  traveller  down  to  Nauders  by  the  marf^in  "f  i  vivnL.t, 
which  hurries  towards  the  Inn  through  deep  i;i 

From  Nauders  the  traveller  may  visit  the  cil  ,  v<s 

railed  the  Finstermunz.  It  consists  of  a  crack  or  cleft  in 
the  mountains  2H00  feet  above  the  sea,  through  which  the 
Inn  forces  its  way  out  of  the  Kngadinc  (a  j>rovince  of 
Switxerland)  into 'Tvml.     "The  river  is  literally  jammed 
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narrowest  i>art  of  the  gorge,  the  precipices  almost  meet  over 

head,  and  t>i-low  tlie  rocks  are  worn  away  and  scooped  out, 

eridently  by  the  force  of  water,  but  at  a  height  far  above 

the  pnii^nt   level  of  the  river.      Indeed,  on  viewing  this 
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Mr.  Inglis  thus  notices  the  FinstermOnit — "Nothlrtu 
can  exceed  the  union  of  the  picturesque  and  the  grand 
which  this  extraordinary  defile  presents.  So  deep  d(M>8  the 
Inn  flow, — so  gigantic  ore  tlie  rocks  that  form  the  defile, — 
that,  without  any  poetical  exaggeration,  the  stream  does 
appear  like  a  glistening  thread  ;  the  rocks  too,  are  entirely 
covered  with  wood ;  and  among  many  Ciiscades,  there  is  one 
not  less  than  five  hundred  feet  in  height.  I  gathered  abun- 
dance of  magnificent  wild  pinks  here,  almost  as  larifp  and 
quite  as  fragrant  as  carnations;  and  columbine,  which  halt' 
covers  the  banks ;  and  mountain  dahlia,  and  mint,  and 
many  other  beautiful  and  sweet-smelling  flowers." 

In  comparing  the  Tyrol  with  Switzerland,  travellers 
generally  agree  with  Mr.  Inglis,  that  in  the  chanu  of 
sterile  grandeur — of  sublimity,  unmixed  with  the  jiictu- 
re»iuc  or  the  beautiful,  the  Tyrol  will  bear  no  compa- 
rison with    Switzerland;  but   as  regards  the    pi' , 

and  the  union  of  the  beautiful  with  the  ]• 
the  claims  of  the  Tyrol  are  higher.  In  all  t: 
which    rocks,   woods,  and    running  water   are   -  i 

producing,  the  Tyrol  may  fairly  compete  with 
land,  while  the  numerous  ca&tles  and  rviins  that  are  snittered 
over  it  undoubtedly  add  to  the  pictures<iue,  one  feature 
that  is  wanting  in  .Switzerland :  but  this  is  more  than 
rouiiterbftlniiced  by  the  absence  of  lakes.  In  the  eharm  of 
utv  adorned  by  the  pi  I 

claims:  "  the  prodii 
ini'n'  v.irii'>i,  aii'l  in  gn'ater  perfection,  luia  nitnitv  evti'ijils 
over  a  gn'ater  space.  The  Swiss  valleys  are  more  nunu'rous 
than  they  an-  in  the  Tynd ;  but  they  arc  more  contracted. 
There  arc  no  valleys  in  Switzerland,  like  those  cf  the  Inn, 
or  the  Adii'r,  S.M  iitv  (.r  li-litv  iiilles  in  length,  and  ill 
many  , 

"III!  I      j    '.the  Tyrol  seems  to 

he  a  more  inU-rrating  eounlry  tlian  .Switzerland.  In  these 
days,  when  the  continent  of  fturoiw  is  almost  one  highway, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  the  people  among  whom  foreign 
customs  have  not  l)een  introduced,  and  among  whom  wo 
:ind  national  costume;  and,  with 
Tyml  is  alone,  1  think,  entitled 
iw  iiii->  Mi^iiiK  ii'.ii .  .lii'i  iHiMeaiM,  therefore,  an  interest 
that  is  peculiarly  its  own.'' 
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It  h.18  been  justly  observed,  that  the  name  of  Richard 
\Vilson  is  a  reproach  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He 
«as  the  most  accomplished  landscape  p.iinlcr  this  country 
ever  produced,  uniting  the  composition  of  Claude  with 
the  execution  of  Poussin,  yet  with  powers  which  ought 
to  have  raised  him  to  the  hifrhest  fame,  and  the  most 
prosperous  fortune,  Wilson  was  suffered  to  live  em- 
barrassed and  to  die  poor.  "  Conscious  of  his  claims, 
however,  he  bore  the  ne),'lcct  he  exjiericnccd  with  firm- 
ness and  dignity;  and  though  he  had  the  mortification 
to  see  very  mferior  talents  preferred  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public,  vet  he  was  never  seduced  to  dej)art  from  his 
own  style  of  painting,  or  to  adopt  the  more  fashionable 
and  imposing  qualities  of  art  which  his  superior  judg- 
ment taught  him  to  condemn,  and  which  the  example 
of  his  works  ought  to  have  exposed  and  suppressed." 
From  the  life  of  Wilson,  as  given  by  Wright,  we 
collect  the  following  particulars. 

Richard  Wilson,  the  distinguished  ornament  of  the 
British  school  of  landscape  jiainting,  was  the  third  son 
of  a  clergyman  in  Montgomeryshire.  His  father  pos- 
sessed a  small  benefice  in  that  county,  but  soon  after 
the  birth  of  Richard  he  was  collated  to  the  living  of 
Mould,  in  Flintshire.  The  family  consisted  of  six  sons 
and  one  daughter,  all  of  whom  died  unmarried.  Tiie 
eldest  son  was  a  collector  of  customs  in  the  town  of 
Mould;  the  second  was  a  clergyman,  and  obtained  good 
preferment  in  Ireland ;  the  third  w.is  our  artist,  born  in 
1713;  the  fourth  was  a  tobacconist  at  Holywell,  who 
afterwards  went  to  Pennsylvania  and  there  di«:d;  the 
youngest,  when  a  little  boy,  was  killed  by  the  falling  in 
of  the  Barley  Hill  at  Mould,  under  which  he  was 
playing;  Miss  Wilson  was  an  attendant  on  Lady  San- 
down,  a  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  Queen  Caroline, 
and  it  was  through  her  means  that  Richard  Wilson 
afterwards  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  royal  family. 
It  does  not  appear  that  a  taste  for  painting  exhibited 
itself  in  any  other  member  of  the  Wilson  family,  except 
Richard,  but  in  him  it  was  an  early  and  marked  predi- 
.ectlon  not  to  be  mistaken.  When  quite  a  child  he  was 
frequently  seen  tracing,  with  a  burnt  stick,  figures  on 
the  wall.  Of  his  education  and  ]irogress  in  general 
knowledge  we  have  no  account,  but  it  appears  that  a 
relation,  Sir  George  Wynne,  at  length  took  him  to 
London,  and  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  au  obscure 
painter  of  portraits,  named  Wright,  living  in  Covent- 
garden.  Whatfver  knowledge  his  master  was  capable 
of  imparting  Wilson  rapidly  acquired;  and  it  seems 
that  he  nmst  have  gained  for  himself  no  mean  rank 
among  portrait  painters,  for,  in  I74.S,  that  is,  when  he 
was  thirtv-five  years  of  age.  he  executed  a  large  picture 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  (ieorge  the  Third, 
and  of  his  brother  tlie  Duke  of  York.  This  was  done 
for  Dr.  Hayter,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  at  that  time  tutor 
to  the  princes.  He  also  painted  another  portrait  of  the 
prince,  from  which  there  is  a  mezzotinto  print  by  Faber. 
The  original  picture  bi  le  of  17.>1. 

Thougli   Wilson  np:  .    to    have  reached  the 

standard  of  portr.i  .  a.i  it  then  prevailed  among 

his  contemtiorarii  -  Aorks  in  this  department  are 

not  much  known,  and  no  decided  character  has  been 
affixed  to  them.  His  skill  in  drawing  a  head  was, 
nevrrthclcss,  highly  creditable,  and  a  proof  of  this 
formerly  existed  in  the  collection  of  J.  Richards,  Esq., 
one  of  the  founders,  and  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  is  a  |>ortrait  of  .\dmiral  Smith,  executed 
in  black  and  white  chalk,  as  large  as  life,  upon  brown 


French  paper,  and  is  treated  iu  a  bold  nud  mastevly 
manni  r. 

Wilson  continued  to  practise  portrait-painting  in 
London  for  some  time,  when  he  was  enabled,  by  thu 
assistance  of  his  relations,  to  travel  into  Italy.  Tlieio 
he  siill  followed  the  same  do|)artinent,  not  being  award 
that  this  was  not  the  true  direction  for  his  talents.  Ho 
was  much  respected  by  his  countrymen  abroad,  and 
frequented  good  society,  (^f  the  circumstances  which 
led  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  landscape  painting  the 
following  account  is  given.— One  day,  while  wailing  for 
the  coming  home  of  Zucarelli,  upon  whom  he  had 
called  at  Venice,  Wilson  made  a  sketch  in  oil  from  the 
window  of  the  apartment,  with  which  that  artist  was  so 
highlv  pleased  that  he  strongly  recommended  him  to 
apply  himself  to  landscape  painting.  Soon  after  another 
incident  occurred,  tending  to  confirm  him  in  an  inclina- 
tion he  now  ex)ierienced  to  follow  that  pursuit.  The 
celebrated  French  painter,  Vernet,  whose  works  at  that 
period  were  held  iu  the  highest  estimation,  ha])pening 
one  day,  while  both  these  artists  were  studying  at 
Rome,  to  visit  Wilson's  paintiug-rooni,  was  so  struck 
with  a  landscape  he  had  painted,  that  he  requested  to 
become  the  possessor  of  it,  offering  in  exchange  one  ol 
his  best  ))icturcs ;  the  proposal  was  gladly  accepted,  and 
the  picture  delivered  to  Vernet,  who,  with  a  liberality  as 
commendable  as  it  is  rare,  placed  it  in  his  exhibitiou- 
room,  and  recommended  the  painter  of  it  to  the  cog-, 
noscenti,  as  well  as  to  the  English  nobility  and  gcntr)[^ 
who  lia])pened  to  be  visiting  the  city. — "  Don't  talk  of 
my  landscapes,  when  you  have  so  clever  a  fellow  iu 
vour  countryman,  Wilson,"  was  the  observation  of  this 
liberal-minded  man. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  Wilson  had 
painted  some  landscapes  before  he  went  abroad;  but  it 
is  still  more  certain,  that  he  never  went  through  a 
regular  course  of  study  in  landscape-painting  until  some 
time  after  his  arrival  in  Italy.  Unlike  most  artists  he 
did  not  spend  his  time  in  copying  the  pictures  of  the  old 
masters,  but  he  contented  himself  with  diligently  study- 
ing their  works,  and  then  confirming  his  observations 
by  reference  to  nature.  Thus,  instead  of  a  decided^ 
imitation  of  the  pictures  of  Italian  masters,  he  struck 
out  a  manner  of  his  own,  which  was,  both  iu  design  and 
execution,  classical,  grand,  and  original. 

Wilson's  studies  met  with  rapid  success  in  Italy.  He 
had  pupils  iu  landscape  painting  while  at  Rome,  and  his 
works  were  so  much  esteemed  that  Mengs  painted  his 
portrait,  for  which  Wilson  in  return  painted  a  landscape. 
Wilson  remained  abroad  six  years,  having  left  Eng- 
land in  1749  and  returned  in  1755.  On  his  arrival  in 
London  he  took  up  his  abode  over  the  north  arcade  of 
the  Piazza,  Covent-gardcn.  lie  afterwards  lived  in 
Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy -square,  and  also  in  Great. 
Queen-street,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  in  apartments  after- 
wards occupied  by  Mr.  Theed,  the  sculptor.  Several 
other  places  of  abode  are  also  mentioned,  especially  the 
neighbourhood  of  .Nlarylebonne,  where  the  country  wa« 
at  tliat  time  much  more  open  than  it  is  at  |)rcs*-ut« 
Wilson  is  said  to  have  changed  his  quarters  whenever, 
his  view  was  intercepted  by  the  erection  of  a  new  buihl- 
ing,  and  this  with  more  regard  to  his  love  of  nature 
than  to  his  pecuniary  circumstances.  At  one  period  he 
resided  at  the  corner  of  Foley-place,  (Jieat  Portland- 
street;  his  last  abodi'  in  I.oniion  was  a  mean  house  in 
Tottenham-street,  Tottenham-courl-road,  in  which  he 
occupied  thu  first  and  second  floors,  almost  without 
furniture. 

To  the  first  exhibition  of  17G0,  in  the  Great  Room 
at  Spring-gardens,  Wilson  sent  his  picture  of  Niolw, 
which  confinued  the  reputation  he  had  previously  gained 
as  a  landscape  painter.  It  was  bought  by  William 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  came  afterwards  into  the 
posorssion  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  In  17C5  he 
exhibited,  with  other  pictures,  a  view  of  Rome,  from 
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thtt  ^  'lla  Madnmn,  a  very  fine  pcrfomiunrp,  which  wa« 
jiiircrjnsod  by  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock. 

At  tho  institution  of  the  Roynl  Acadomy,  Wilson 
wa«  chosen  one  of  the  founders,  and  after  llie  death 
of  H.iymnn  he  solicited  the  situation  of  lihrnrian,  which 
he  retained  until  his  retirement  into  Wah'ii.  Tho  last 
years  of  Wilson's  life  were  passed  with  his  brother  in 
^1ouM,  and  with  his  relation,  .Mrs.  Catherine  .lones,  of 
Ciiloniondie,  near  the  village  of  Llanvcrris,  now  called 
I.'iirK'''"hea<ls,  a  few  milos  from  .^Iould.  .At  the  time  of 
his  reHidence  in  that  iiei<;hl>ourhood,  Wilson  had  ne.irty 
lost  his  memory,  and  was  reduced  to  a  stale  of  childish- 
ness. Hiehard  Lloyd,  a  servant  lirinjf  not  many  years 
a^o  at  Colomondie,  attended  him  in  his  last  moments. 
The  closing  scene  of  life  was  not  prolonged;  Wilson 
merfily  complained  of  a  cold,  and  retire<l  to  bed,  where 
he  very  soon  alYcrwards  expired.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  the  churchyard  at  Mould,  near  the  north 
iloor  of  the  church,  and  a  prave-stone,  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing;; inscription,  marks  the  spot; — "The  remains  of 
Kicbard  Wilson,  Ksq.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  .Artists,  interred  .May  15,  1782,  aged  69." — The 
villape  of  Loggerheads,  near  which  Wilson  breathed  his 
last,  derives  its  singular  appellation  from  a  sign  painted 
by  our  artist  for  the  village  ale-house,  and  upon  which 
are  the  heads  of  two  jolly-looking  personages,  grinning 
and  staring  towards  the  spectator;  underneath  are 
wnitcn  in  very  legible  characters  the  words, — "We  three 
I.'frijerhcads  be."  The  innkeeper  sets  a  high  value 
upon  this  appendage  to  his  house,  which  has  been 
retouched  many  times  since  the  ilavs  of  Wilson,  and 
which  is  found  attractive  in  drawing  customers  to  the 
house,  notwithstanding  the  strange  mode  of  salutation. 

The  house  in  which  Wilson  died  at  Cohmiondie  is  an 
elegant  villa,  and  the  grounds  are  laid  out  with  much 
taste.  The  views  round  the  neighbourhood  are  singu- 
larly beautiful,  and  present  most  inviting  subjects  for 
the  pencil.  Several  of  Wilson's  pictures  were  left  at 
Colomondie  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  were  seen  there 
by  Mr.  Wright,  with  two  or  three  merely  in  dead 
colour.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  house,  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  .stood  two  ancient  Scotch  firs,  extremely 
picturesque  in  their  forms,  said  to  have  been  favourite 
trees  of  the  artist,  who  introduced  them  more  than  once 
into  his  compositions.  Near  to  them  is  a  station  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  rocks  above  Llanverris, 
much  admired  by  him.  When  very  feeble,  poor  Wilson 
used  to  wander  forth,  attended  bv  a  Newfoundland  dog, 
to  feast  his  eyes  with  this  beautiful  scenery ;  and  there 
was  a  large  stone,  at  a  consiilernble  distance  from  the 
house,  which  he  would  seat  himself  on,  while  observing 
the  landscape  before  him.  One  day,  accompanied  bv 
his  faithful  companion,  the  aged  painter  slipped  from  the 
stone  upon  which  ho  had  been  seated,  and  was  quite 
unable  to  recover  himself,  so  that,  in  his  feeble  condi- 
tion, he  might  have  lain  there  and  perished  on  the  spot, 
but  the  s.apacious  dog,  seeing  the  situation  of  his  master, 
ran  howling  to  the  house,  and  solicited  the  attention  of 
the  servants  by  significant  looks,  and  by  pulling  the 
skirts  of  their  clothes  with  bis  teeth.  In  this  way  he 
was  the  means  of  leading  them  to  the  spot,  and  to  the 
Buccour  of  his  poor  master. 

In  person  Wilson  w.as  rather  above  the  middle  size, 
'robust,  and  somewhat  corpulent.  His  features  were 
finely  formed,  but  the  nose  w.as  of  unusual  size,  a  defect 
which  he  did  not  like  to  have  observed.  He  wore  a 
wig,  tied  or  plaited  behind  into  a  knocker  or  club,  and 
o  triangular-cocked  hat,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
time.  The  neglect  he  experienced  acted  on  the  sensi- 
tive mind  of  the  artist,  and  led  to  neglect  of  his  person 
and  manners.  Yet  Northcote's  impression  of  him  was, 
that  his  mind  was  as  refined  and  intelligent  as  his  per- 
son and  manners  were  coarse  and  repulsive;  and  that 
discernment  and  familiarity  with  him  were  necessary  to 
discowr   the  unpolished  jewel  beneath   its  ferruginous 
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with  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life.  'I'hesc  com- 
plaints esca(>ed  him  in  moments  of  despondency,  for  he 
was  so  far  from  a  thought  of  abandoning  the  profession 
on  which  he  had  once  entered,  that  no  hope  of  reward 
could  ever  tempt  him  to  think  of  another,  or  to  forego 
tho  consciousness  of  meriting  tho  approbatioo  of  his 
fellow-minds.  Yet  his  trials  were  numerous.  He  wa* 
frequently  under  the  necessity  of  taking  his  small 
pictures  to  the  brokers,  and  selling  them  for  whatever 
trifling  sum  could  be  obtained  for  them.  Many  of  his 
large  pictures  also  were  sent,  fresh  from  tho  easel,  to 
the  same  markets.  A  person  in  St.  James's  parish. 
London,  being  hard  pressed  by  Wilson  to  give  a  small 
sum  for  one  of  his  pictures,  led  the  artist  up  to  tho 
attic  story,  and  o|>ening  a  d<«)r,  pointe<l  to  a  pile  of 
landscapes  against  the  wall,  saying,  "  Why,  look  ye, 
Dick,  you  know  I  wish  to  oblige  you,  but  see,  there'* 
.all  the  stock  I  paid  you  for  these  three  years."  Such  a 
proof  as  this  of  the  utter  neglect  of  his  works  by  tho 
public^  must  have  beeu  inexpressibly  mortifying  to  the 
M-iisitive  mind  of  the  artist.  At  the  time  when  Wilson 
was  scarcely  able  to  sell  one  of  his  productions,  and  was 
reduced  to  such  expedients  as  the  painting  of  a  picture 
for  a  pot  of  porter  and  part  of  a  Stilton  cheese,  (this  is 
affirmed  respecting  his  Ceyx  and  Alcyone, )  Harret  waa 
in  the  receipt  of  2(X)0/.  a  year,  and  other  artists,  of  very 
inferior  merit,  gaine<l  higli  prices  for  their  pictures. 

Taste  and  discrimination  in  works  of  art  appear  to 
have  been  at  that  j>eriod  at  a  very  low  ebb,  but  a  high 
compliment  to  Wilson's  powers  was  unconsciously  paid, 
by  one  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  connoisseur.  A  gen- 
tleman having  a  picture  by  Claude,  so  damaged  as  to 
require  a  new  sky,  employed  Wilson  to  put  it  in,  and 
when  done  brought  some  of  his  friends  to  sec  it, — 
"  There,  there  is  a  sky  !"  exclaimed  the  connoisseur, 
"where  is  the  artist  alive  that  could  paint  such  a  one?" 

The  mode  of  painting  adopted  by  Wilson,  with  some 
characteristic  anecdotes,  must  be  reserved  for  another 
occasion.  His  picture  of  "  Morning,"  from  which  our 
illustration  is  taken,  is  celebrated  for  its  dewy  freshness, 
and  clearness  of  effect. 


THE  ORACLES  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 
I. 

Tit  ERE  has  always  existed  in  the  human  mind  a  craring 
desire  of  the  knowledge  of  futurity.  This  knowledge 
generally  has  reference  to  the  wealth,  glory,  .and  suc- 
cess of  the  individual  who  seeks  to  pry  into  future  fate 
and  fortune.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  personal  inte- 
rests; and  must  not  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  the 
Laudable  desire  to  understand  the  will  of  the  Almighty, 
as  it  is  manifesteil  in  part  by  prophecy.  To  the  origi- 
nators of  the  Oracles,  which  existed  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  world,  whether  those  originators  were  human,  or 
worse  than  human,  as  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  ima- 
gined, the  words  of  God,  addressed  through  his  prophet, 
may  be  applied: — "  For  my  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord. 
For  as  the  heavens  arc  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my 
ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your 
thoughts."  Isaiah,  ch.  lv.  ver.  8  and  9. 

By  the  term  "  Oracle "  we  understand,  according  to 
the  derivation  of  the  word,  that  of  which  something  is 
asked  in  prayer.  Tho  oracles  were  a  result  of  the 
commonly-received  opinion,  that  the  gods  had,  at  one 
time  at  least,  been  used  to  converse  familiarly  with  men. 
Those  who  were  believed  to  have  been  thus  favoured, 
were  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers, 
and  to  be  admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  the  counsels  and 
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(UoiiriK  of  lioavrn:  such  were  the  tetrt,  or  prophets. 
1  rly  so  cftlled,  hod  a  fixed  and  pcr- 

lu ,.  ....  V  were  neither  portable  nor  trans- 
ferable.    The   answers    received    by    the   oracles  were 

thotigiit   t"    -■■•■• i    immediately  from  the   gods;   the 

deity  (rronii  ■  answer  either  in  his  own  voice  or 

that  ut'  a  cuii^.iiaLcU  agent;  hence  the  ancients  held 
that  there  could  be  no  mistake  or  deception  on  the  part 
of  the  oracles,  as  might  be  the  case  in  other  modes  of 
divination,  where  men,  being  the  managing  agents,  mi^lit 
conceal  or  miss  of  the  truth,  through  ignorance,  mistake, 
or  design. 

Hence,  oracles  were  so  much  revered,  that  amoni;  the 
higher  orders  nothing  of  importance,  whether  in  public 
or  in  private  life,  was  undertaken  without  consulting  them. 
Before  coitsulling  the  oracles  of  the  gods,  presents  and 
sacrifices  were  offered.  Their  value  was  enhanced  by 
their  costliness;  so  that  few  besides  princes  and  men  of 
flMlence,  used  to  consult  the  oracles;  and  these  were 
■Uflired  to  approach  them  only  on  certain  days 

In  rrgard  to  the  causes  of  oracles,  it  has  been  dis- 
puted in  the  later  ages  of  the  world,  since  the  coming 
of  Christ,  whether  oracles  were  the  revelations  of  de- 
mons, or  only  the  delusions  of  crafty  and  designing  men. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  like  all  fortune-telling,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  of 
the  oracles  often  lay  in  the  power  of  the  priests  them- 
selves, and  were  often  verified  by  chance.  At  any  rate, 
they  at  one  time  gained  such  credit,  and  influenced  to 
such  an  extent  the  minds  of  men,  tliat  some  among  the 
heathens  iraapined  that  the  responses  proceeded  from 
human  souls  separated  from  their  bodies  (for  it  was  a 
well  established  opinion  among  the  pauaiis,  that  the  soul 
of  man,  when  about  to  leave  the  body  in  death,  was 
gifted  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy);  and  others,  among 
whom  was  Tertullian,  ascribed  the  oracular  responses 
to  the  direct  agency  of  8atan,  to  whom  the  Apostle  of 
the  (ientiica  probably  alluded,  with  reference  to  the 
oracles,  when  he  spoke  of  his  coming,  as  being  attended 
"  with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders,  and  with 
all  dereivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them  that 
perish."  2  Thess.,  ch.  ii.,  ver.  9  and  10. 

The  stronfT  language  thus  used  by  the  Apostle,  St. 
Paul,  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  heathen  oracles  in  all 
times  and  places  of  the  world;  for,  though  they  fre- 
quently predicted  correctly  by  subornation  or  by  chance, 
vet,  they  preserved  their  reputation,  for  the  most  part, 
i>y  the  ambiffuihf  and  doubU-meanin/^ess  of  their 
answers.  Of  them,  likewise,  the  desperate  sinner  might 
at  Ia«t  truly  my,— 

And  be  them  Joggling  fiends  no  more  beGeved, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  doable  sense; 
That  keep  the  word  of  ptomiee  to  ear  ear, 
And  break  it  to  o«r  hope. 

It  is  remirk.ible  that  th'-  .who 

were  co?p!ii^or:iTi''Ti<  wi'h  •  >n  to 

tl  -, — to  tiitir  want  of 

f/.  ■  \\re,  A-r.      In  a  few 

w  1    up   the  and 

•»>  we  shall  ;  _   jioint 

indivKJiial  • 

It  was  P'  '  irdous  nor  difficult  for  the  prophets 

of  the  oracles  to  make  a  prediction,  as  ihey  pledged 

not'':      '    ff,r    tlii>    truth    of  such    pn'riiclinn  ;    tlicir    (iMiil 

y  •  .  by  such  plans  and  ; 

liL..  I'v  toerror.     T'-' 

to,    tli'v   I-  '  -crved    a 

utten-''-  -•  

in  th-  'mi- 
fir.  •  -ion 
<.'  rvcd 
■  '  '  iiio  |)rii'-i>,  II  till-  I  Mill  (i.ii  not 
*'  .  exciti-'d  iu  the  inquirer's  mind.  If 
tix'  I  oracles  wished  to  put  off,  or  elude, 
iji  111'  i  make  it  appear  from  the  omens 


and  auguries,  that  the  gods  were  not  inclined  lo  bo  con- 
sulted. Their  declarations  were  not  only  for  the  most 
part  of  a  doubtful  cast,  but  were  too  often  iuconsistent 
with  strict  virtue  and  morality. 

Ti>  show  the  modern  reader  the  juggling  nature  of  the 
ancient  and  heathen  oracles,  we  subjoin  the  following 
authentic  instances. 

Cra>sus,  king  of  Lydia,  having,  in  the  year  548  B.C., 
consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi  relative  to  his  intended 
war  against  the  Persians,  was  told  that,  if  he  cros.sed  the 
Ilalys,  which  lay  in  his  march,  he  would  destroy  a  great 
empire*.  Tho  oracle  might  here  mean  as  well  his  own 
empire,  as  that  of  the  Persians.  He  naturally  interpreted 
it  of  his  overcoming  the  Persians.  He  therefore  made 
war  upon  them,  and  was  conquered  by  Cyrus;  while  the 
oracle  still  continued  to  maintain  its  credit. 

About  the  year  274  B.C.,  Pyrrhus,  ha\-ing  w,tged  an 
unsuccessful  war  with  the  Romans,  was  overcome.  To 
this  war  the  oracle  had  encouraged  him  by  an  ambigU' 
ous  answer  to  his  applic.ition,  which  answer  he  took  in 
a  sense  favourable  to  himself.  The  Latin  scholar  will 
see,  at  once,  that  the  prophetical  lines  are  capable  of 
either  of  the  two  following  interpretations: — "I  say  that 
thou,  O  descendant  of  i^acus,  art  able  to  conquer  the 
Romans.  Thou  shall  go,  thou  shall  return,  never 
shall  thou  perish  in  war."  The  other  rendering  of 
these  lines  runs  thus: — "I  say  that  the  Romans  are 
able  to  conquer  thee,  O  descendant  of  ./Eacus.  ThoU 
shall  go,  thou  shall  never  return,  thou  shall  perish  in 
warf."  'ITiis  prince  was  killed  in  attempting  to  take  the 
city  of  Argos. 

A  very  memorable  instance  of  the  ambiguity  of  pre- 
tended prophets  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  at  I 
Kings,  ch.  '22.  Jehosha|)hat,  king  of  Judah,  and  Ahab, 
king  of  Israel,  united  their  forces  against  the  Syrians, 
in  order  to  recover  Ramoth-Gilead,  a  town  on  the 
eastern  side  of  liie  river  Jordan.  Ahab,  having  gathered 
together  the  idolatrous  prophets,  inquired  of  them,  as 
we  read  at  the  Gth  verse;  "Shall  I  go  against  Raitioth- 
Gilead  to  battle,  or  shall  I  forbear  ?  And  they  said. 
Go  up,  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  it  into  the  hand  of 
the  king."  Now  we  must  observe,  that  the  word  it 
does  not  occur  in  the  original  Hebrew  ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  tli.it  the  word  iV,  or  the  vacancv,  may  refer  to 
Ramoth-Gilead,  or  to  Israel ;  and  the  king  may  imply 
the  king  of  Syria,  as  well  as  the  king  of  Israel.  The 
monarchs  of  Judah  and  Israel,  relying  upon  this  orkcle 
as  being  favourable  to  themselves,  engaged  the  Syrians, 
and  were  utterly  defeated.  The  end  of  -\hab  and  hh 
wife  was  miserable  in  the  extreme. 

But,  in  what  manner  soever  the  question  respecting 
the  causes  of  oracles  be  decided,  it  was  the  general 
opinion,  thai  Jupiter  was  the  original  source  of  all  sorts 
of  divination,  and  that  he  revealed  what  he  thought  fit 
to  inferior  demons  out  of  the  book  of  fate,  which  he  was 
supposed  to  possess.  Hence,  he  wa.s  esteemed  the 
author  and  dispenser  of  all  divination  ;  and  to  him  is 
ascribed  the  invention  of  oracles.  Whatever  skill  the 
other  g<xls  were  supposed  by  their  votaries  to  have  in 
prophecy,  was  only  in  subordination  to  Jupiter. 

The  manner  of  delivering  oracles  varied  in  diiTorcnt 
places  and  at  different  times;  in  some  places  thf'v  were 
reveali-d  by  interpreters,  and  in  others  tin  m- 

selves  were  supposed  to  answer  with  an    n  M'e. 

They  likewise  gave  their  responses  by  dreams,  by  lots, 
and  in  other  forms.  In  some  places  several  ot  these 
modes  were  used;  ond  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that 
the  priests  of  the  temple  had  to  explain  the  oracle,  and 
that  till!  inquirer  had  to  consult  a  second  oracle  to  g«t 
,jn  p..  )..„  .i;,,n  to  the  answers  of  the  first. 

i  article  we  shall  describe  the  institution  and 

prov.  >iiiii^;~  of  the  principal  oracles  of  Ancient  Greece. 

•  Kpourot  'AXvr  iiafas  ittyaKi*  apxqv  narakwu. 
f  Aiu  Km,  .V.Bi'iiln,  itomaiHMi  tiliccro  pouo. 
Ibii  rvdil>i«  liuiHj'uiiu  iu  brllv  |>«hbU. 
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NATURAL  IirSTORY  AND  MANAGEMENT 
Ol'  CA(iE-BlUD.S. 


VI. 
The  Sky-Lark  (Afauda  arvensis.) 

£thi'rt*n1  mlnitrffl !  pilin'tm  nf  th«  %Vr'. 

Dd^t  thf>n  iIfts]iiM»  ihit  fourth  wh«*r.«  pnr<.«  nhniuid, 

Or.  «1  •     ■ 

B.i! 
TllT  T.. 

Tlioso  ^uivuriu^  » tiig!»  itiiiijH'^tiii,  uiitl  uiuMc  still ! 

Ix'avit  tf  thf  niclttinpnlr  th''  shiiilv  wooil; — ■ 

A,u 

Of    I,  ^         ,.,.; 

Ttj>«  of  llw  niiw,  » ho  soar  but  iiercr  rouii, 
True  10  ilie  Liudred  poiiiui  of  heaven  uii\  lioiiie. 

WoBDSWOBTn. 


That  the  lark,  the  awpctpst  warbler  of  the  skies, 
should  ever  he  numherrd  anioiip  oarre-birds,  is  a  matter 
of  reprret  with  all  true  lovers  of  nature;  but  that  it  I'.v  so 
nlmibered,  and  that  it  is  n  chief  favourite  willi  manv  of 
those  who  delight  in  keeping  song-birds,  n  walk  through 
the  streets  of  any  populous  town  will  prove.  The  soar- 
ing nature  of  this  bird,  ever  prompting  it  to  mount  into 
the  skies,  and  to  pour  forth  its  rapturous  song  in  the 
wide  fields  of  the  air,  makes  it  evidently  unfit  for  domes- 
tication as  a  cage-bird.  Where  many  "other  birds  would 
soon  grow  reconciled  and  happy,  the  lark,  except  in  rare 
instances,  shows  a  continual  restlessness  and  impatience 
of  his  prison  bars,  or  sinks  into  a  state  of  gloom  and 
despondency.  In  the  former  case  the  bird  is  continu- 
ally endeavouring  to  rise,  and  even  the  dailv-repeated 
blows  which  it  gives  itself  against  the  top  of  the  cage 
are  insufficient  to  restrain  this  instinct.  On  this  account 
ciges  for  larks  arc  often  covered  with  linen,  or  some 
soft  material,  that  the  bird  may  not  run  the  risk  of 
wounding  its  head.  Where  the  attentive  kindness  of 
the  owner  has  made  the  lark's  prison  as  comfortable  a 
home  as  possible,  and  when  the  supply  of  food,  water, 
fresh  turf,  and  sand,  is  regular  ;ind  abundant,  the  bird 
grows  so  familiar  as  to  eat  out*  of  the  hand,  or  on  the 
table;  but,  at  the  best,  it  continues  to  exhibit  its  natural 
instinct,  and  to  put  itself  in  the  attitude  for  springing 
perpeiidicularly  into  the  air,  especially  at  those  seasons 
when  it  would  naturally  do  so  if  it  were  at  liberty. 

The  number  of  caged  larks  kept  in  London  "and  its 
suburbs  is  very  gre.at;  but  from  the  account  given  by 
Mr.  Wood,  it  appears  that  the  people  of  Dunstable 
stand  pre-eminent  as  imprisoners  of  l.irks.  "  In  passing 
through  Dnnst.'ible,"  lie  sny^  "you  will  he  astonished  at 
the  number  of  cages  hanging  up  on  eitlicr  side  the  street, 
and  these,  for  the  most  part,  each  contain  a  solitary  and 
miserable  sky-lark.  Kvery  i-.tt.; -.-r  -,■,  m^  t,,  consider  it 
indispensably  necessary  t-  tlie  door  of 

his  tenement,  regjmlk'ss  ,   of  bis  un- 

liappv  captive,  its  wn-tcbed  and  forlorn  a.-'j>ect,  and  dirty 
drivping  plumage.  And  these  poor  unhappy  creatures  are 
kept  in  the  worst  manner  imacrinahle:  they  are  fe<i,  for  the 
most  part,  with  Imiiscd  hemp-seotl  and  bread,  and  a  clod  of 
earth  is  placed  at  the  bottdni,  which  only  ser*-e»  to  remind 
them  of  their  native  haunts;  vct  these" birds  do  sing,  but 
their   oiig  is  poured  forth  as  if  i'n  despair." 

Although  the  sky-lark  is  so  common  a  bir'  in  our 
climates,  it  has  not  unfreq^uently  been  confounded  with 
other  species  of  the  lark.     Tlte  cause  of  this  seems  to  I 


bo  a  I  ii  ii, 

nevcrr  h   it 

"  ily   bo   <i.  a.      All    the    iarks    ar« 

f'  for  the  1  :   'ho  hinder  claw,  which  it 

altogether  straight,  ttrong,  and  much  longer  than  th« 
others.  They  are  all  grain-eating  birds,  which  sojourn 
and  nestle  on  the  ground.  Tho  §ky-lark  ii  chieflf 
known  by  its  perpendicular  flight,  ihx  obser*-ing  ft 
cloiely,  wo  find  it  to  b«  rather  more  than  sii  inche* 
long,  from  the  extremity  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the  Uil. 
Tho  claw  of  the  hind  toe  is  sometimes  nearly  two  inches 
long,  but  it  differ*  according  to  the  age  of  the  bird.  The 
plumage  is  brown  above  and  whitish  beneath,  spotted 
,  throughout  with  a  deeper  brown;  but   in  th!  ' 

there  is  much  variation,  as  will  appear  from  t. 
ing  description.  A  mixture  of  black  and  gr.  .  •  i 
with  red  and  dirty  white,  constitute,  properly  ^:  i  i. :..,-, 
the  colour  of  the  upper  plumage  of  the  tiky-lark;  a 
narrow  band  of  reddish  white  passes  above  the  eyes,  on 
each  side  of  the  head;  the  throat  is  white;  the  fore-part 
of  the  neck,  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the  bo<Iv,  reddish 
white,  with  longitudinal  blackish  spots;  the  small  upper 
wing-coverts  are  grey,  tinted  with  reddish,  and  bordered 
with  white;  the  large  coverts,  the  most  remote  from  tha 
body,  have  a  fawn-coloured  border,  around  a  brown 
ground,  and  those  which  are  nearest  have  a  grev-brown 
ground,  the  extremity  being  fawn-colour  on  the  border) 
the  upper  half  of  the  bill  is  blackish,  and  the  lower 
rather  whitish.  The  male  bird  is  a  little  darker  in  hii 
plumage  than  the  female;  he  has  a  sort  of  black  collar, 
and  his  hind  claw  is  longer;  sometimes  individuals  of 
this  species  exhibit  remarkable  variations  of  plumage; 
thus,  a  sky-lark  is  sometimes  met  with  either  partially 
or  altogether  white,  and  others  have  been  seen  in  which 
the  plumage  is  black,  with  a  rusty  tinge,  the  belly  fea- 
thers being  edged  with  white.  'J"he  black  plumage  is 
sometimes  produced  in  confinement  by  the  cage  being 
kept  in  a  dark  place,  or  by  the  bird  being  fed  to  an 
improper  extent  with  hemp-seed. 

The  nest  of  the  lark  is  made  on  the  ground,  and  is 
generally  concealed  between  two  clods  of  earth;  it  is 
merely  a  little  hollow  place,  lined  with  grass,  small 
dried  roots,  or  the  hair  of  cattle. 

The  daisied  liw  he  loves,  where  tuAs  of  grass 
Luxuriant  crown  the  ritlge;  there,  with  his  mate, 
Jle  founds  their  lowly  house,  of  witliertd  leaves 
And  coarsest  spear-graxs;  next  the  inucr  work, 
ApVith  finer,  and  still  finer  fihres  lays, 
Koiindiiig  it  curious  with  his  speckled  breast. 

In  this  country,  and  also  in  France  and  CJermanv, 
larks  usually  have  two  broods  in  the  year  ;  but  in  more 
southern  countries,  as  Italy,  they  hav'e  three;  the  first 
in  May,  the  second  in  July,  and  the  third  in  .August. 
The  eggs,  to  the  number  of  four  or  fire,  are  of  a  greyish 
colour,  with  brown  spots;  these  are  hatched  in  about  a 
fortnight,  and  at  the  end  of  another  fortnight  the  voung 
ones  quit  the  nest.  Their  mother  teaches  them  how  to 
procure  their  food,  which,  at  first,  consists  of  cater- 
pillars, worms,  and  ant-eggs.  In  the  countries  where 
Uwusts  abound,  the  lark  is  highly  valued,  on  account  of 
its  consumption  of  vast  quantities  of  the  eggs.  When 
full  grown,  larks  feed  on  grains,  herbs,  and  vegetable 
substances  in  general.  They  seldom  go  to  the  water, 
but  quench  their  thirst  by  inhaling  dew-drops. 

Mr.  Blyihe  gives  an  instance  stongly  illustrative  of 
the  attachment  of  tho  parent  lark  to  its  eggs  and  joung. 
Thus  he  says, 

The  other  day  some  mowers  scfni  '  the 
upper  part  of  anost  of  a  «ky-l«rk,  \^  the 
female  which  was  gittii  '  ,-  ;  st;n  ^ne  m.i  not 
fly  away,  and  the  nunv  u-raas  all  round  her 
without  hiT  •  '  :■  ■  •  MM.  ■;  thtir  proceeding*. 
A  young  fii  o{  the  owner  of  llie  crop,  wit- 
nessed tiii<-  1  hour  afterwMiiU  '.\.-iit  t.»  *.-.» 
if  she  ^  uv  .,•  s 
uhe  haii   .  .i  uiiuio  i : 
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ntst  durine  the  intervBl,  leaving  an  aj>erturp  on  one  side  Tor 
injnv*  »M  Mt**"*  •1"»»  ond<«rourin)r  to  aerure  «  conttnu- 
ance  of  the  shelter  jireviou^ilv  !iui>|>li«r<l  I'v  the  long  grata. 

l.ark«  will  al-  I'lc  removal  of  their  egps  and 

voiin?   in    «<>aso:.  'T.      Mr.  JeS5e  mentions   an 

in-  "•n-  n  cliT)fviiian,  riding  towardt  Uell  Quay, 

ill  r  Harbour,   had   his  attention  drawn   by  a 

•hriekiiii;  crv,  and  observed  a  pair  of  larks  rising  out 
of  a  stubble-field.  As  the  larks  rros«ed  the  road  at  a 
•low  rate,  it  was  observed  that  one  of  them  had  a 
▼oung  bird  in  its  claws,  which  was  dropped  in  the  oppo- 
•ite  iield,  at  a  height  of  thirty  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  killed  by  the  fall.  On  taking  it  up,  it  appeared  to 
hare  been  hatched  eight  or  nine  days.  The  watchful 
pan-nt  was  endeavouring  to  convey  it  to  a  place  of 
•afety,  but  her  strength  failed  in  the  attempt. 

This  bird  is  the  musician  of  the  field«,  announcing 
the  first  blush  of  morning,  and  the  arrival  of  the  sweetest 
season  of  the  year.  The  matin  song  of  the  lark  was, 
iu  ancient  Greece,  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
the  reaper's  task,  which  was  suspended  during  the  heat 
of  the  dav,  when  the  bird  .ilso  is  silent.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  exhilarating  in  the  song  of  this  bird, 
and  many  a  listener  to  its  strains  has  felt  what  is  thus 
expressed  by  a  modem  writer: 

Of  all  birds  I  should  like  to  be  a  lark  ;  he  revels  in  the 
brightest  time  of  tho  clay,  in  the  happiest  season  of  the 
year,  amonir  fresli  meadows  and  opening  flowers  ;  and  when 
ne  has  sated  hiniavlf  with  the  sweetness  of  eartli,  he  winffs 
bis  flight  up  to  heaven,  an  if  he  would  drink  in  the  melody 
of  the  morning  stars.  Hark  to  that  note!  how  it  comes 
trilling  down  uyKin  the  ear  I  What  a  stream  of  music, 
note  falling  over  note  in  delicious  cadence !  Who  would 
trouble  his  head  about  operas  <ir  concerts,  when  he-  couW 
walk  into  the  (ields  and  hear  such  music  for  nothing? 
There  are  homilies  in  nature's  works,  worth  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  schools  if  we  r  riilil  but  read  tliein  rightly  ;  and 
one  of  the  ]  ns  I  ever  received  in  a  time  of 

trouble,  was  :  .e  notes  of  the  lark. 

But  the  great  charm  of  tho  sky-lark's  song  consists 
rather  in  its  rapturous  nature,  and  the  a.ssociations  con- 
nected with  it,  than  in  the  perfection  of  tho  strain  itself. 
On  a  lovely  morning  in  May,  when  all  nature  rvsponds 
to  the  joyous  accents  of  the  song,  the  gradual  ascent  of 
the  bird,  and  the  consequent  receding  of  the  sounds 
that  charm  the  ear,  have  almost  a  sublime  effect.  The 
notes  reach  us  after  the  bird  has  mounted  bevond  our 
sight,  where  he  continues  for  a  long  time  suspended 
in  the  air,  and  singing  unwrariedly.  He  descends 
•lowly  to  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the  ground,  when 
h*  precipitates  himself  downward  like  an  arrow. 

With  fluttering  start,  in  ►ilcnro   frnm  his  nest, 
Tlic  sky-lm-k  breaks  ;  •  r  upward  soars, 

And  with  mrlodioiih  t:  ude  poors 

To  e«rth,  in  hues  nf  fiillHusli'd  summer  drest ; 
Now,  poised  on  m'>vi'lp,i!(  wing,  he  seems  to  rt-st; 
Carlf-'S  wimt  liinl,  iH-nentli  the  airy  li-'iglit. 
May  rroM  liin  palli  «iili  )i<iri7.nntAl  fli;.'lit, 
Tl!  '      .-ittif*: — tlirn  like  n  guest 

■ '  ^,  is  I'tsl  in  lii/lit. 
Til                                                  '    -  fiiitlifiil  tiiea*t, 
!'•  le.  The  warbling  strain, 

N«.,  .....  ;..  ;  then  hiialied  again, 

PaIN,  like  a  '  ^umi)-  dume. 

And  chaata  li.     ux  to  welcome  home*. 

The  ejtgs  and  young  of  the  sky-hrk,  in  common  with 
those   of  other   ^  ::ld   on  the  ground,  are 

•ubjrrt  to  nnmi  •  .  both   from  the  seasons 

f  'f  birds,  yet  the  increase 

ot  ^  HI  autumn  they  as<em))le 

in  larger  flocks  than  almost  any  other  description  of 
British  land  birds.  In  the  midland  counties,  where 
tbey  an  excessively  nDmcrous,  they  arc  captured  at  this 

•  W»  imn  xakta  Ih*  Utwrtjr  to  stoIt  thn*  IhiM  lo  ll«  nab  btntnA 
•f  <h»  tmmim  hM  (ttmy  <•«■  ortciiuJlr  «riiiM  to  dasriln  Ibo  Uii<t|. 
kMMMla  iMt  CMS,  ai  «•  Baajr  oMwri,  lb*  •ong  It  til*  pacobar  allhbato 


season,  and  sent  in  vast  numl)er«  to  the  London  markets, 
where,  as  a  dainty  for  the  tables  of  epicures,  they  some- 
times fetch  four  shillings  a  poimd. 

If  persons  are  desirous  of  bringing  up  young  larks 
for  the  aviary  or  cage,  thev  must  attend  to  the  directions 
of  liechstein,  who  recommends  that  the  birds  he  taken 
from  the  ucst  when  the  tail  is  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  and  fed  with  the  crumb  of  «hite  lircad 
and  l)oppy  seed  steeped  in  milk,  with  the  addition  of 
some  anl-cggs,  or  a  little  minced  lean  me.it.  The  males 
will  soon  be  distinguished  by  their  yellow  colour.  As 
they  advance  towards  full  growth,  they  may  be  fed  with 
a  pxsle  made  of  grated  carrot,  white  bread  soaked  in 
water,  .ind  barley  or  wheat  meal,  all  worked  together 
in  a  mortar.  In  addition  to  this  paste,  larks  should  be 
supplied  with  poppy-seed,  hrni.sed  hemp,  crumb  of  bread, 
and  plenty  of  greens,  such  as  lettuce,  endive,  cabbage, 
or  water-cres.s,  with  a  little  lean  meat  or  ant-eggs  occa- 
sionally by  way  of  a  delicacy.  Old  larks,  on  being  first 
made  prisoners,  are  fed  only  on  oats  and  j)oppy-8eed,  l^ 
order  to  reconcile  them  to  their  captivity. 

Larks  may  be  kept  in  rooms,  in  aviaries,  or  in  large 
cages.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  the  narrow  prisons  to  which 
these  birds  of  the  sky  are  often  doomed.  The  cage 
should  never  be  less  than  eighteen  inches  long,  nine 
wide,  and  fifte<m  high,  and  a  deep  layer  of  sand  should 
always  cover  the  bottom,  in  order  that  this  bird,  accus- 
tomed as  it  is  to  roost  and  nestle  on  the  ground,  may 
have  the  means  of  scratching  and  dusting  its  feathers  in 
the  natural  manner.  The  cage  should  be  without  any 
cross  stick,  and  furnished  with  a  piece  of  fresh  turf,  to 
be  often  renewed.  (Jrcat  attention  to  cleanliness  is 
required  with  this  bird,  the  feet  being  very  tender,  and 
subject  to  disease  in  a  state  of  confinement;  e%'en  a 
thread  or  hair  becoming  entangled  in  them,  easily  cuts 
the  skin  and  maims  the  bird,  so  that  the  toes  shrink  and 
fall  off.  The  extreme  length  of  the  hind  claw  is  the 
reason  whv  the  lark  is  incapable  of  [K-rching,  and,  there- 
fore, needs  no  rods  to  be  placed  across  his  cage. 

Larks  usually  live  nine  or  ten  years  in  captivity,  if 
they  are  well  cared  for,  but  instances  have  occurred  of 
much  greater  longevity;  some  have  been  known  to 
attain  the  age  of  four-and-twenty  years.  Like  most 
other  caged  birds,  larks  are  subject  to  epilepsy. 

There  is  a  partial  migration  of  larks  to  other  countries 
every  autumn,  but  great  numbers  remain  behind,  as  is 
proved  by  the  state  of  our  markets,  and  by  the  unfailing 
supply  in  our  fields,  or  in  very  severe  weather  about  the 
edges  of  sheltered  unfrozen  pools,  or  similar  spots  where 
worms  and  insects  may  still  be  found. 

Uird  of  the  wilderness, 

Itlithesomoand  nimlierless. 
Light  1m>  thy  nintin  o'er  moorland  and  lea! 

KiiiMein  of  lixppiness, 

JIJeKN'd  is  thy  dwclling-plncc  I 
Oh,  to  abide  in  thu  desert  wiili  thee  I 

Wild  is  thy  lay,  and  loud, 

I'ur  in  the  downy  clond  ; 
I^ve  gave  it  ener(ry:  love  gave  it  birth. 

Where,  cm  thy  dewy  winp. 

Where  art  thuu  journeying! 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen. 

O'er  nuwr  and  moniitniii  gri-en, 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  hernldM  the  day; 

Over  the  cloudless  dim. 

Over  the  minlww's  rim, 
Musical  c.henili,  hie,  hie  thee  away! 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comcA, 

Ijfiw  in  the  hcAther  hhmitiH, 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  bo! 

Kmlilem  of  happiness, 

lilem'd  is  thy  dwelling-place! 
Oh,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thoe ! — 

The  EUriek  Shepherd. 
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EASY   LESSONS   IN   CHESS. 

Will. 

The  Uuei;.ns-1'aw.n-Two  Opknino. 

Tiiid  ffiime,  which  U  a  branch  of  tho  Kitiff's  Kni(»'ht'« 
o|)i'nln);,  ri'ceives  iU  namo  from  the  third  move  of  the 
first  i>layi'r,  who  jacrificfs  his  Qupcn's  Pawn  by  playing 
it  two  HqiiariM.  On  this  acconiit  tiie  framo  is  alao  Ronie- 
tiniiM  tailed  "  The  Quecn'ii  Pawn's  (Jambit,"  or  "  The 
Central  (lambit."  It  has  yft  another  name,  "  The  Scotch 
Opeiiiiii,',"  from  the  ciroumitance  of  its  having  bei-n 
adopted  in  three  out  of  the  five  panics  which  were  played 
in  the  year  18'.24,  by  correspondence,  between  the  clubs 
of  I.oiulon  and  Kdinbur(;h. 

This  method  of  opening  pcncrally  leads  to  an  inte- 
resting game,  and  it  is  perfectly  .'afe  ;  for  the  second 
player  cannot  preserve  the  Pawn  which  he  wins  at  the 
third  move,  without  loss.  After  the  first  few  moves  the 
(fame  may  branch  out  into  so  many  ramifications,  that  we 
cannot  in  this  short  notice  pretend  to  give  more  than  a 
few  specimens. 

WlilTK.  ]1I..\CK. 


1.  K.  V.  iwo  M^. 

3.  K.  Kt  tu  K.  B.  Ihir<l  m^. 

S.  Q  r.  two  M]. 


1 .  K.  V.  two  »q. 

i.  Q   Kt.  tu  Q.  D.  third  sq. 


Tliis  move  constitutes  the  opening  in  question.  Its 
effect  is  to  give  a  range  to  your  pieces,  especially  the 
Bishops,  so  as  to  enable  yon  to  form  an  attack  before 
vour  adversary  is  provided  with  the  means  of  defence. 

».  P.  takoi  P. 

Black mav  also  take  the  P.  with  his  Q.  Kt.,  upon  which 
you  play  K.  Kl.  takes  Q.  Kt.,  and  then  take  his  K.  P. 
with  your  Q.  This  course  of  plav  was  recommended  by 
the  .\nonvmous  Modeneso;  but  .Mr.  Cochrane,  (who  has 
greatly  improved  this  opening,  and  recorded  some 
beautiful  games  illustrative  of  it,)  remarks: — "  I  object 
to  this  move,  [i.  e.  3.  Black  Q.  Kt.  takes  P., J  not  because 
it  can  autuallv  be  proved  to  entail  defeat,  but  because  the 
White,  by  takinif  the  adverse  Kuif;lit  with  his  King's 
Kni«ht,  and  afterwards  ]ilaciiip  his  Queen  at  licr  fourth 
8<]u:iie,  will  (if  the  situation  nf  the  pinie  be  considered,) 
remain  with  a  much  better  position  than  liis  advorsarx-.  In 
the  lirst  place,  the  White  b».s  the  Queen  and  bis  Iving's 
Pawn  in  the  middle  of  the  board,  the  former  of  which  can- 
not bo  displaee<I  unless  the  second  player  uwke  a  feeble 
move,  viz.,  Queen's  Bishop's  Pawn  two  .squares.  Secondly, 
the  power  of  action,  t.  r.,  the  number  of  squares  which  the 
pie.vs  of  the  While  coninmnd,  is  in  favour  of  the  tirst 
player ;  and,  lastly,  the  White  can  castle  bis  Kinir,  and 
secure  bis  game  sooner  than  his  adve>-«ary.  There  is 
nothinc  in  chess  so  extremely  ditbeult  as  the  proving  from 
any  weak  move  of  your  opponent,  the  absolute  loss  of  a^^ame, 
more  especially  wben  one  or  two  minor  pieces  have  been 
excbani;ed,  the  great  force  of  the  Q\ieou  frequently  render- 
inc;  any  determinate  calculation  next  to  imjioss'ible  ;  the 
only  method  we  can  have  of  approai-hing  demonstration,  is 
to  show  that  the  one  player  has  apparently  s  more  confined 
game  than  his  adversary." 


4.  K.  B   l.>  g.  11.  fourlli  HI. 
».  Q.  B.  P.  ouo  sq 
0.  CiMtln. 


4.  K.  B  to  q.  Kt.  finh  m.  chg. 
6.   V.  l«ko»  P. 
«.  V.  t&k«  P. 


Black's  check  at  the  fourth  move  does  not  seem  to  be 
bad,  indeed,  it  is  now  sanctioned  by  some  of  our  best 
players ;  nor  did  he  play  badly  at  the  fifth  move,  but 
his  sixth  move  is  fatal.  He  ought  to  have  plaved  Q.  P. 
one  square,  and  on  your  capturing  tlie  1'.  with  Q.  Kt. 
have  taken  it  with  K.  B.,  or  have  retired  with  the  B.  to 
Q.  U.  fourth  square. 

T.  Q.  B.  takes  P. 

Black's  position  is  exceedingly  cramped,  while  you 
have  a  great  command  of  the  board.  He  must  now 
prevent  you  from  taking  K.  Kt.  P.,  .ind  winning  U.,  for 
which  purpose  he  may  play  K.  to  K.  B.  or  K.  B.  home, 
or  K.  n.  P.  one  square,  all  of  which  moves  have  been 
carefully  analvzed  by  the  best  chess  writers,  and  it  is 


shown  that  While  mty  win  IU  uii  ;    Liul  pernupi  the  IBOlt 

natural  move  it 

7.  K.  Kt.  to  K.  U.  tliuJ  III. 

A.  K.  Kl  to  K  Kt  AAb  «],  H.  CuiU 

9    K.  P.  oiw  uj.  B.  K    Kl.  la  K.  uj. 

10.  q.  b>  K.  R  finh  M.  10.  K.  U.  P  »■■«  »i. 

11.  Kttiike*  K.  H.  P. 

Ycni  will  have  now  (no  difficulty  iu  winning  th«  l^un* 
almost  iinmediatelv. 

The  following  very  beautiful  f^ftine  was  plaved  tonM 
years  ago  between  .Mr.  Cochrane,  and  M.  De*  Chk« 
pelles,  the  White  men  being  under  the  command  of  tb« 
foriner. 

I.  K.  p.  two  tq.  K.  P  two  M|. 

3.  K.  Kl  to  K.  a  Uiinl  V  ■    Q.  Kl  iu  g.  B.  ibinl  m. 

S.  g   P.  two  Mf.  a.   P  t*k<a  P 

4    K    II.  Iu  g   H.  fourth  «].  4.  K.  H.  to  g.  B.  Cwrth  t^. 

<.  K.  Ku  Iu  K.  Kt.  firtlt  u|.  ».  g.  Kl  u>  K.  luunh  x). 

The  object  of  Black  is  to  defend  the  K.  B.  P.,  and  to 
attack  K.  B.,  but  the  move  is  a  bad  one,  u  the  resaH 

will  prove. 

«.  K.  B  takM  K.  B.  P.  clig.  fl.  Q.  KL  t«k«  B. 

7.  K.  Kl  takoa  Kt. 

If  the  Black  K.  capture  your  Kt.,  you  will  plav  Q.  to 
K.  K.  fifth  square  checking ;  thus  securing  his  K.  B.  in 
return  ;  if  he  play  B.  home  or  to  Q.  Kt.  third  square, 
you  capture  his  Q.;  therefore, 

7.  K.  B.  to  Q.  Kl  ftfth  ■).  chg. 

a  g.  B.  P.  oM  iq.  «.  1'.  uJw*  p. 

If  you  capture  his  Q.  he  takes  your  Q.  Kt.  P.  with 
the  P.  discovering  check,  capturing  Q.  11.  and  making  a 
Q.  next  move ;  therefore, 

9.  P.  Uikra  P.  9,  K,  B.  \tkn  P.  chg. 

IU.  g.  Kt.  ukn  n.  IU.  K.  fkm  K.  KL 

II.  g.  to  g.  liAii  tq.  diR. 

White  plays  with  great  skill,  so  as  to  prevent  his 
adversary,  as  much  as  possible,  from  getting  out  of  his 
cramped  position. 

II.  K.  loK.  B.  nq. 

\-i.  q.  B.  to  g.  K.  thini  iq.  chg,       13.  g.  P.  ouc  >q. 

13.  K.  P.  (Hie  Kj.  ■  Is.  g.  bi  K.  Ku  fourth  mj. 

II.  K.  P.  Iak.«  P.  14.  g.  lai,,,  g. 

IS.  K.  P.  takrs  q.  B.  P.  di»c»- 
coveriiig  cbvi'k. 

Instead  of  taking  the  Q.  immediately.  White  gains  an 
important  advantage  by  first  capturing  the  P.  This  is  a 
useful  lesson  for  the  young  student. 

\i.  K.  In  K.  B  Mr.uiliq. 
IS.  g.  Kl  Inkn  g.  IS.  g.  B.  to  g.  KcouJ.  Hj. 

17.  Cdttln  nitb  K.  K. 

White  seizes  with  precision  tlie  exact  time  for  castling. 
While  there  was  an  immediate  advantage  to  be  gained, 
he  refrained  from  castling,  but  now  that  he  requires  a 
safe  retreat  from  his  adversary's  Q.  R.,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  his  own  K.  U.,  he  castles  with  advantage. 

17.  q.  R.  to  g.  p.. 

The  remainder  of  the  game  is  a  masterly  contest  for 
the  advanced  Pawn,  and  is,  indeed,  quite  a  model  of 
chess  skill. 

18.  g  B.  u>  g.  lixth  »).  18.  K.  to  K.  lUrd  m. 
10.  q.  B.  to  K.  Kl.  UiirU  iq. 

He  dare  not  capture  the  Kt.  with  his  K.;  for  with 

the   assistance   of  your  Itooks   and   Q.  B.  you  would 
speedily  win. 

19.  q.  B  to  Q.  B.  third  iq. 
20.  q.  R.  to  g.  iq.  20.   B.  ulM  Kt. 

31.  K.  R.  to  K.  «].  chg.  31.  K.  to  K.  B.  third  iq. 

32.  g.  R.  lakes  B 

White  thus  recovers  his  piece,  and  cuts  off  the  BUck 
K.  from  assisting  at  the  attack  on  the  P. 

33.  K.  Kl  to  K.  R.  third  »q. 

3.1.  q.  R.  lo  q.  R.  fifth  tq.  3S.   Kl  i..  K    H.  bwth  iq 

34.  g.  R.  to  g.  H.  fifth  »q.  34.  Kl  ulr.  B. 

24.  K.  R.  P.  taku  Kl  3*.  K.  lo  K.  B.  Kvood  •). 

3«.  K.  R.  L.  q.  »q.  3«.  K.  R,  to  K.  aq. 

27.  K.  R.  ui  g  s.iih  M].  27    K    R.  u>  K.  Mcoad cq. 

98.  q.  H.  to  K.  11.  fifth  aq.  ehf.  3«.  K.  hoBH. 

M.  K.  R.  u.  g  -iirti'h  ^  rhf-  3!».  K.  uke*  R. 

SO.  g.  R.  to  K    •■  -  j.  L-hg  SO.  K.  take.  R. 

SI.  P.  tak"  i  «g., 

dwckiiit.  .'S 


|b  tbe  following  well-contested  gamf,  the  first  five 
novM  are  the  «.imo  uii  both  sides,  as  in  the  first  exam- 
ple;  after  which  a  difTtrent  attack  and  defence  are 
adopted.     Black  moves  first. 
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play  in  answer  to  it  Q.  B.  to  K.  seventh  square,  but 
Black  played 


BIjVCK. 
1.  K.  P.  Iwn  M). 
>.  K.  Kl  la  K.  B.  liiiri  tq. 

1.  u  r  i»"  -1. 

4.  1  II   fourth  Mj. 

•     .  -i- 

6.    I',  irtir*  I  . 


■WHITE. 
1.   K.  P.  turotq. 
3.  g.  Kc.  to  g.  B.  third  iq. 
1.  I*,  ukci  P. 

4    K.  B.  to  Q.  Kt  fifth  M|.  cbg. 
6.  P.  ukra  r. 
«.  K.  B.  to  g.  R.  fourth  •>{. 


This  is  the  best  square  to  which  you  can  play  the  B., 
the  object  beinff  to  post  him  at  Q.  Kt.  third  If  you 
had  moved  it  to  any  other  square,  it  would  have  been 
either  in  the  wav,  or  unsafe. 

7.  K.  P.  oue  iq. 

The  introduction  of  this  more  at  this  particular  point 
is  due  to  Mr.  Cochrane.  Its  immediate  object  is  to 
prevent  your  K.  Kt.  from  occiipvinf;  K.  B.  third  square, 
but  its  influence  mav  generally  be  traced  thruu^rhout  the 
remaindor  of  the  game.  Q.  P.  one  square  is  not  an 
iiiswer  to  it,  but  such  a  move  is  full  of  danper, 
.  our  adversary  can  play  Q.  to  (j.  Kt.  third,  or 
li.  a.  to  Q.  li.  third,  or  he  can  castle  and  ^et  a  Rouk 
into  play  almost  iuimudiately.  The  safer  and  bolder 
course  is  to  play  the  Pawn  to  its  full  extent;  you  have 
nothing;  to  fear  from  his  taking;  it  en  pnsnnnt,  and  should 
he  take  it  with  the  B.  you  play  Q.  B.  to  K.  third  square. 

'  7.  g.  P.  two  «q. 
R  r.  uVn  r.  en  faiuut.  6.  Q.  takra  P. 

•.  g  to  g.  Kt.  UiirJ  H).  9.  q.  B.  lo  K.  tliird  >q. 

lie  dare  not  take  your  Q.  Kt.  P.,  for  by  playiujT  your 
Q.  K.  to  Q.  Kt.  you  would  gain  an  immediate  advantage. 
lU.  Ciulo.  10.  B.  lakn  B. 

It  is  nearly  always  desirable  to  chanpc  your  Q.  B.  for 
the  adverse  K.  B.,  especially  when  leagued  with  another 
piece  in  an  attack. 
II.  g.  taknK  11.  K.  Kt.  to  K.  wcnn<l  aq. 

You  have  thus  escaped  the  attack  which  Black  ac- 
quired in  consequence  of  his  having  tlie  move.  Vou  are 
prepared  to  castle  on  either  'side.  The  faults  of  your 
;  -  ■■'■  -  uhich  belong  in  great  measure  to  the  nature  of 
ijf,  are,  the  exposed  situation  of  your  Q., — the 
id-s  (II  your  centre  Pawns, — and  pieces  standing  out  in 
front  of  the  Pawns,  instead  of  sheltering  behind  them. 
13.  K.  B.  lo  K.  H).  \-i.  CatiU  with  K.  U. 

K.lUnl«i.  I'l.  g.  in  K.  H   Diird  M]. 

1 1.  K.  K.  b>  K.  tq. 
a.  g.  10  K.  Kl  thini  tq. 

Much  care  and  skill  are  required  on  your  part  to  pre- 
•erve  the  Q.  She  is  peculiarly  liable  lo  these  attacks 
i»hen  standing  out  in  front  of  unmoved  I'anns.  If  vou 
had  not  moved  H.  to  K.  square,  at  the  fourteenth  move, 
you  would  have  lost  a  piece. 

U.  Q.  R.  to  Q.  M|.  It.  Q.  R.  tn  Q  aq. 

h  l!y  good  play  to  oppose  Rooks  to  Rooks, 

and  ntiv  attacked,  to  exchange  on  equal  terms, 

as  mui-h  . 


la.  g  H  i.<g 

14.  g  Kl   l<i  g   MCuod  aql 
I*.  Q.  Kl  lo  K.  Ibuith  aq. 


17    g   K.                        .,  aq. 

17. 

R.  lakn  R. 

!•.  K.  I«k«  it 

IB 

K.  KlIii  K.  B.  (Kirthiq. 

)•.  R-  to  g.  aarrnth  •>). 

l». 

K.  Kl  to  K.  K.  ihir<l  aq. 

You  thus  supply  an  additional  defence  to  K.  B.  P., 
and  threaten  lo  check,  if  necessary,  at  Q.  Kt.  eighth; 
therefore  he  moTca, 

»>.    K    R  P   am  M|.  sn.    B.  In  Q    Kt  third  aq. 

f  I.  g.  lo  q  fifth  aq.  31.  g.  lo  K.  It.  Uiinl  xj. 

The  object  of  WTiite  it  to  get  Q.  to  act  with  B.  upon 
•d»er»ary's  K.  B.  P. 
».  q  B.'  P.  ea>  M).;  _ 

Black  thinks  to  masque  the  attack  of  rour  K.  B.  with 
hi*  Q.  B.  P.,  but  the  following  admirable  move  deter- 
mines the  game  in  vour  favour. 

33  q.  Ru  to  K.  Ivurtli  aq. 

Yoa  wS  do  well  to  ttudj  all  the  consequences  of  this 
bold  and  deciaiT*  move.     Wo  should  be  diapoied  to 


as.  Kl  takn  KL 

And  White  wins  the  game  by  force,  in  six  moves. 


The  following  problem  is  founded  upon  one  by  M. 
Petroff,  the  celebrated  Russian  chess  player,  in  which 
White  moving  first  is  to  check-mate  his  adversary  in 
five  moves.  In  the  modified  form  in  which  wo  submit 
this  problem  to  our  readers,  it  will  be  found  highlv 
ingenious,  and  likely  to  occasion  some  trouble,  to  our 
young  chess  friends. 

Problem  XXVII.      lf'hil«  moving  firit  it  to  gtve 
check-tnatu  in  tkrea  movg.t. 


The  following  skilful  stratagem  by  M.  D'Orville, 
depends  for  its  .solution  upon  an  artifice  which  must  be 
used  in  solving  M.  Petroff's  problem. 

Problem  XXVIII.     IVhitt  lo  move,  and  lo  vuitt  in 
fuur  moves. 

BLACK. 


■i^** 

;\*; 


T^i     •^ 


pen     Mn 


1 


*j^ii 


JoBM  W.  Pitaaxa,  Pviutuas,  Wmt  SraAiie,  Lonon*. 


^atttrir,t|> 


M9.   772. 
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THE    COLLEGE  OP    ASHRIDGE. 


TBI  SOUTH  VKoirr  of  Aswasoas. 


'I  HE  pnncely  residence  we  are  about  to  describe  is  situ- 
ated on  the  confines  of  the  cotinties  of  Hertford  and 
IJuckinfrhain,  at  about  thirty  mile*'  distance  from  Lon- 
don, and  is  invested  with  nior«  than  usual  interest  from 
having  oern  the  abodes  of  the  Earls  of  Bridgwater, 
and  especially  of  that  seventh  Earl  whose  name  is  per- 
petuated in  the  Bridpcaler  Treatites,  and  commands 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-men.  The 
noble  mansion  of  Ashridge  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  this 
celebrated  individual,  and  the  result  has  been,  the  union 
of  the  magnificence  and  splendour  of  modern  times,  with 
the  venerable  and  pleasing  memorials  of  tlio  past.  The 
spectator  is  still  able  to  recall  the  stately  battlemented 
uditiee  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  may  exclaim,  with 
Milton: 

Straight  my  eye  Iiath  caught  new  pleasiiro* 
A\  liilst  the  Uiidscape  round  it  ineasuros; 
Towers  and  battlfineiits  it  sees 
liusonatl  liigh  iu  tuftod  trees. 

In  retracing  the  early  history  of  this  interesting  gpot, 
ftom  the  notices  collected  by  the  chaplain  of  the  late  l^rl, 
and  published  in  a  magnificent  work,  entitled  The  His- 
'["'a  "f  Ihe  College  of  lionhnmmes  at  Ashridtfe,  the 
first  point  which  requires  comment  is  the  name;  this, 
however,  carries  its  own  explanation,  being  derived  from 
a  hilt  set  ir«/A  nsh  treei,  the  oldest  denomination  of  the 
place  l,eing  Aeserugge,  from  aetc,  the  ashen  tree,  and 
ruggr,  a  hill  or  steep  place. 

At   this  place  a   college  was  founded  in    1285.   by 
Vol.  XXV.  ' 


Edmund  earl  of  Cornwall,    for   a   rector  and  twenty 
brethren  or  canons,  called  ,SonAomm«j,  of  whom  thirteen 
were  to  be  priests.     This  was  the  earliest  establishment 
of  this  religious  order  in   England,  and  to  the  Earl  in 
question  is  ascribed  their  introduction  from  the  south  of 
France.     They  appear  to  have  been  nearly  allied  to  thv 
Albigenses,  and  were  esteemed  a  set  of  mystics.    At  any 
rate  they  were  quite  opposed  to  the  orders  of  Preachings 
Friars  and  Minorites,  then  in  their  prosperity  in  Eng- 
land, and   whose   lives  of  pretended   poverty  an-'  self- 
denial,  but  of  real  luxury  and  excess,  were  made  the 
subject  of  ridiculous  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  college 
at   Ashridge.     Besides  this  college  of  Bonhommcs  at 
Ashridge,  there  was  another  at  Edingdon,  in  Wiltshire; 
and  these  are  the  only  two  houses  of  that  order  certainly 
known  to  have  existed  in  England. 

The  college  of  Ashridge  was  founded  expressly  ia 
honour  of  the  blood  of  Christ;  to  account  for  which 
remarkable  dedication,  HoUinshed  gives  the  following 
rel.ition: — "  Edmund,  the  son  and  heir  of  Kicbard  earl 
of  Cornwall,  who  was  second  son  t^  King  John,  being  with 
his  father  in  Germany,  and  t'  '    '    '  '      -  the  reliquee 

and  other  precious  monumenl.-  :n[)€roui»,  ho 

espied  a  box  of  gold,  by  the  m^  ..ji....   ..  ..creof  (as  the 

opinion  men  then  gave)  iie  found  that  therein  was  contained 
a  portion  of  the  bliKxi  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  He  therefore, 
being  desirous  to  h.ive  .mime  part  thereof,  by  fair  entreaty 
and  money,  olitained  bis  ,)■  sin  :  nn  i  Sn^-.irbt  oitt  the  box 
with  himinto  Kni;laiul :  reof  at 

his  father's  decea-s*-,  in  thL  ...  father 

had  founded,  and  wherein  lus  Utiier  iaU  luuUiu:  wctb  both 
buried ;  whereby  to  enrich  the  said  monaster^-,  reserving 
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the  o^hfr  two  psrl"  in  hi*  own  (ni»<<v!y;  till  at  lencth, 
I'  !,  lie  foil iiilvd  ail 

n  from  thf  manor 

1  :  f  llif  order 

t :    .  i'   luid  ever 

T  III'!,  .wi .  .^.<.L,,.  ^  i^i  them  ttud 

irtJi  uf  the  sacrwl  blood." 

i ,,,    .,, a  from  lliis  .supputcd  treasure 

brouglit  luimUTs  uf  duhided  pt>u(»lt'  to  the  two  moiiiute- 
Ttet.  The  i>U(e  of  igiiorauce  in  which  the  g^eiiorality  of 
peoplu  lay  al  that  time,  was  favourable  to  the  success  of 

i!      'ion;  but  at  the  UeformAlion  the  rheat  was 

ii  and  exposed,  and  tilt-  venerated  relic  proved 

to  IK'  iiuuiiup  more  than  clarified  honey,  coloured  with 
s-iffrou,  as  was  openly  shown  at  I'aul's  Cross  by  the 
bishop  of  Rochester  on  the  24th  I'ebruary,  1538.  Bishop 
Burnet,  speaking  of  thai  portion  uf  tiie  supposed  blood 
of  Christ  which  wag  deposited  at  liailes,  says  that  it 
was  shown  in  a  vial  of  crystal,  and  somelimes  the  people 
could  M—  it,  and  somelimes  not:  "so  they  were  made  to 
believe  that  they  were  not  capable  uf  so  signal  a  favour,  so 
1  .   were  in  mortal  sin;  and  so  tliey  continued  to 

1  its,  till   they  bribed    Heaven  to  give  tluni  the 

bitm  "1  ^^  precious  a  relic.  This  was  now  discovered  to 
have  been  the  blood  of  a  duck,  which  tlicy  renewed  every 
■wtH'k  ;  and  the  one  side  of  the  vial  was  so  thick  tliat  there 
was  no  soeinff  through  it,  hut  the  other  was  clear  and  trans- 
)«arent;  imd  it  was  so  placed  near  the  altar  tiuil  one  in  a 
secri't  place  behind  could  turn  either  side  of  it  outward.  So 
when  they  had  drained  the  pil^'rims  tliat  came  thither  uf  all 
they  had  bn)uj{lit  with  them,  then  they  aftbnled  them  the 
favour  of  turning  the  clear  side  outward,  who  upon  that 
Went  home  very  well  satisfied  with  their  journey  and  the 
expense  they  luid  been  at." 

Soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  college  of  Ashridgc, 
it  was  distinguished  by  Edward  the  First  holding  a  ])ar- 
liamcnt  in  it.  A  great  debate  was  there  agitated  in  1 29 1 
res)H'Pting  the  original  and  necessary  use  of  fines.  After 
largely  endowing  this  college,  and  building  several  other 
religious  edifices,  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  died  on  the  1st 
of  October,  1300,  in  his  college  of  Ashridge.  llis  bones 
were  de|)osited  with  those  of  liis  ancestors  in  the  Abbey 
of  Ilailcs. 

Tiie  rector  and  brethren  of  Ashridge  held  this  college 
until  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when 
they  were  visited  by  ihc  commissioners  of  his  Alajesty, 
and  made  their  recognition  uf  the  royal  supremacy. 
After  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  Ashridge  became 
the  residence  of  royalty,  being  bestowed  by  Edward  the 
Sixth  on  his  sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  took  up 
her  abode  there,  and  occupied  Ashridgc  during  a  portion 
of  .Vlary's  reign.  It  was  her  chosen  retreat,  when  sus- 
pected by  her  imperious  sister  of  conspiracy,  and  from 
this  place  was  she  forcibly  torn,  though  weak  and  ill,  by 
the  Queen's  messengers,  and  conveyed  in  a  litter,  by 
slow  journeys,  to  London,  to  answer  the  charges  against 
her. 

An  I  '  ^l(■ument  proves  that  the  Princess  Eliza- 

beth ;i  1.'>.'>C  nuiny  parcels  of  the  land  and 

demesnes    :  to    the    late  college,  to    Richard 

Combe,  of    i  ii«t<-d,  gentleman.      Elizalx-th,  as 

Queen,  in  the   !  year  of   her   reign,   grant<'d 

Ashridge  to  Wi,,  •.  one  of  her  gentlemen  [wn- 

■ioners;  and  in  tiie  -  "i  of  her  reign,  to  John 

Dudley,  and  John  A;  ,.iid  their  heirs.     In  the 

■econd  year  of  James  the  First's  reign,  Ashridgc  came 
into  the  pn^sc'i'iion  of  Sir  Thomas  Egerlon,  Lord 
F.  r  of    the    house    of  Hridgwaler. 

Ti  at  Dublin  Castle,  and  Ashridge 

became  the  property  of  his  eldest  surviving  son,  who, 
almijst  iiiiniediaiiK-  ;ifier  the  death  of  his  fallter,  was 
cf'  r.     In  1C31  he  wa<  promoted 

to  ;...  '.'.  .iles  and  the  Marches,  and  it 

was  t«  ;  of  this  honourable  post  that  thi- 

tn^-^  ■  ■  '         ■     ••■   '      luiation.    Mr.  Todd 

(•  d)  sayn:  "  He  had 

I"'- ,'  ■"•"  . '..K  o- ■|....r,.i.-.,  ,,iui  .'lilton,  who  had  before 

written  Artadtt  for  the  CooBtCH  of  Derby,  and  who,  as  it 


haa  been  supposed,  wrote  aliKx,  while  a  student  at  Cambridge, 
his  elegiac  ode  to  the  Manhioness  of  Winrlie-^lcr,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  nrquaintAiico  witli  the  1-^erloii  faniilv.  'I 
have  l>cen  informed  from  a  iiianus<-ript  of  Oldvh',''  says 
Wurtou,  '  llmt  I^rd  Itridgwater,  heing  appointed  Lord 
I'resident  of  Wales,  enteitd  upon  his  ollicial  iv»idimc  at 
Luiilow  t'aslle  with  ereal  solemuity.  On  tliis  ocea.-.ion  he 
was  attended  by  a  largo  concourse  of  the  neij-hbouring 
nobility  and  gentry.  Among  the  rest  came  his  children,  ui 
jiarticular  Lord  lirackley,  Mr.  Thomas  Egerl.in.  .ind  Ijidy 
Alice, — 

To  attend  their  father's  stai^ 

And  new-iutrustcd  sceptre. 

Tliey  had  been  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  their  relations  in 
Herefordshire ;  and  in  piissini;  through  Haywood  Forest, 
were  l>enighted,  and  the  Lady  Alice  was  even  lost  for  a 
short  time.  This  accident,  which  in  the  end  was  attended 
with  no  kid  c(Jii8eijuence!i,  furnished  the  subject  of  a  mask 
for  a  Michaelmas  festivity,  ond  protluced  Comus.'  Lord 
ilridgwater  was  appointed  [rather  installeil]  Lord  President 
May  12,  IfW."!.  When  the  peribms  adventure  in  Haywood 
Forest,  if  true,  happened,  cannot  now  be  told.  It  must 
have  been  soon  after.    The  musk  was  acted  at  Michaelmaa, 

The  first  Earl  of  Bridgwater,  who  thus  did  honour  to 
his  name  by  patronizing  tlie  illustrious  Millun,  lived  to 
the  age  of  seventy,  and  die<l  "  an  example  of  ]>atieuce 
and  piety."  His  acquirements  were  varied  .ind  exten- 
sive; his  manners  graceful:  his  ''discourse"  fluent  and 
polished,  "  so  that  he  seldom  spake,  but  he  did  either 
instruct  or  delight  those  who  heard  him."  In  fact,  he  is 
said  to  have  earned  the  character  of  being  a  profound 
scholar,  an  able  statesman,  and  a  good  Christian. 

John,  second  Earl  of  Bridgwater,  jiossessed  many  of 
his  father's  excellences.  He  is  commended  as  havinjf 
been  true  to  his  word,  faithful  to  his  friend,  loyal  to  his 
prince,  wary  in  council,  strict  in  his  justice,  and  punc- 
tual in  all  his  actions,  .^l  the  early  age  of  nineteen  he 
married  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Cavendish,  daughter  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  lady  in  whom  uncommon  ])iety 
was  united  with  beauty  and  rare  accomplishments,  con- 
spiring to  render  her  one  of  the  best  and  most  lovelv  of 
women.  A  collection  of  jirayers  and  meditations  of  this 
countess  arc  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 

This  worthy  pair  appear  to  have  patronised  learning, 
and  to  have  exercised  the  charity  and  hospitality  becom- 
ing their  station.  At  the  same  time  they  were  desirous 
of  conducting  their  household  with  economy,  and  in 
accordance  with  religious  principles.  The  household 
roll  written  by  this  nobleman  aiTurds  an  interesting  pic- 
ture of  his  establishment,  and  will  repay  the  curiosity  of 
those  who  are  able  to  peruse  it  at  length  in  Mr.  Todd'a 
work.  After  commanding,  first,  that  all  the  servants  in 
his  house  be  ready  "att  the  rinpinge  of  a  bell,  or  other 
warnings  given,"  to  attend  morning  and  evening  prayers 
or  sermons  in  the  chapel,  coming  thither  with  reverence 
and  devotion,  and  not  absenting  themselves  without 
special  and  urgent  cause;  he  then  gives  rules  for  the 
deportment  of  those  who  wait  at  table,  of  which  we 
select  a  few. 

All  both  gentlemen  and  yeomen  arc  In  a  willing  and 
decent  manner  to  liringo  up  the  first  course  to  the  table, 
and  because  the  nttendniico  of  the  Kentlemen  cannot  after- 
wards be  siiared  from  thence  duringo  the  meale,  the  yeo- 
men arc  artcrwanU  to  bring  up  the  Hecond  cx>urs«  an<l  the 
fruile ;  and  all  take  care  not  to  use  any  uncivill,  careless, 
sligiitiiiKe,  or  unseemly  <lunieanour  in  their  attvnduiice  at 
the  table,  and  jiarticulttrly  to  show  respect  and  curtcsiv  to 
strannsrs. 

All  an-  .III!  rniiOy  to  attend  their  service  nt  tlic>  table, 
without  :  'it,  (so  blindinge  their  o«  m 

findin-x  ^'  'inR   for   them    to   doe,   wr  n? 

called,)  or  liHteniiiK  t<H)  earnestly  to  wliat  is  said  (so  slup- 
pinge  their  ownc  ears  azaiiLst  the  cull  of  such  as  sluill  liava 
occnNion  to  make  use  of  them.) 

None  is  to  carry  out  of  the  dininge-room  any  najikln, 
HjKwnc,  knife,  glassi',  or  any  thing  else  belonging  to  the 
service  of  the  table,  but  by  tne  privity  or  appoyntnicnt  of 
the  buttler,  that  we  nothinge  of  that  nature  may  lie  sett  in 
windowes,  or  by-corncrs   there  to  adventure  breakingc, 
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Hlralinsc,  or  beinff  purlojmcil  awaj-,  upon  ptyne  that  he, 
who  U  «<>«  found  ofTundinf(«>,  dOe  i«y  for  what  l»  to  lost  or 
iiiilMt/.U>(l. 

All  are  tf>  nolico  that  the  meat*  taken  from  the  talilo  is 
tn  1)0  drlivprt'il  into  the  rlarko  of  the  kitoht*ii's  hamls 
iii:ainc,  witlu.ii!   ,'u\y  i     '      '  or  takinjfn  »w;iy  any  part 

"1  I',  111  it    "•■  ■■<>'-'■'  '  '  taken  that  thu  ineate  pro- 

Vittol   Ulity   bUlllCL'  tilt!  iniiiiit. 

For  tlio  deportment  of  the  servants  towards  each  other 
there  are  the  following  rules: 

Civill  and  sober  demeanour  is  to  l>e  used  by  all  lh«  aer- 
vnnls,  one  aniuiii;  another  at  their  meals,  at  their  sereral 
tnlvlis,  whcrw  tliey  arc  upiKjiuttiJ  to  »itt ;  an<l  all  unseemly 
mil  nidi'  (leportineiit  \»  hee  avoyded  both  in  words  and 
;i  M  ni;  and  none  ant  to  rixe  from  table  untill  thanks  be 
t'li^t  ^^iven  to  (nwi. 

All  (nmmdlin);,  brawlinfr,  and  fightinfje  Ls  to  be  forborne 
niid  iivoy.lf.l  tiy  all  tlvc  houm'hold  servants,  but  upon  occa- 
rofeivd,  they  are  to  make  it  known  to  my- 
1  in>     lii'iTs,  that  8oe  speedy  redress  may  bo  had. 

Then  follow  directions  to  the  steward,  the  "jfentle- 
men  of  my  horse,"  to  the  gentlemen  ushers,  yeomen 
ushers,  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  butler,  wardrobe  keeper, 
and  porter,  with  general  directions  to  all  the  servants. 
Amouff  the  latter  is  the  followincr,  whicli  shows  that  the 
article  particularized  must  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
especial  attention. 

That  in  all  things  care  be  taken  to  avoid  wasteful  ei- 
pence  ;  and  that  more  i>artiriilarly  the  clerke  of  the  kitchen, 
the  cooke,  and  the  Linler  maid  be  watchtull  to  prevent  the 
w.i.st»t'ull  exiienco  of  butter,  which  hath  hithertoo  lieene 
both  loo  little  considered,  and  too  little  valued,  and  too 
much  wasted. 

This  earl  was  in  person  of  a  middling  stature,  in  his 
latter  years  somewhat  corpulent.  Ho  had  a  round 
face,  black  hair,  and  a  very  ]>leasing  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. He  possessed  a  considerable  library,  in  which 
he  took  much  delight,  and  he  gave  free  access  to  all 
who  had  any  concerns  with  him.  The  loss  of  his  be- 
loved countess,  which  he  suffered  in  1663,  was  a  deep 
and  lasting  atHiction.  Tlnnigh  he  survived  her  long, 
ko  uever  ceased  to  deplore  her  with  unaffected  sorrow. 
He  died  in  1686,  and  on  his  monument  is  an  inscrip- 
tion which  informs  us  that  he  desired  no  other  memorial 
than  this,  namely,  that  having  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
his  age  married  the  L.-uly  Klizabeth  Cavendish, "he  did 
enjoy  (almost  twenty-two  years)  all  the  happiness  that 
a  man  could  receive  in  the  sweet  society  of  the  liest  of 
wives,  till  it  pleased  God,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his 
age,  to  change  his  great  felicity  into  as  great  misery,  bv 
depriving  him  of  his  truly  loving  and  entirely  beloved 
wife,  who  was  all  his  wordly  bliss;  after  which  time, 
humbly  submitting  to  and  waiting  on  the  will  and  plea- 
sure of  the  Almighty,  he  did  sorrowfully  wear  out 
twenty-three  years,  four  months,  .vid  twelve  days,  and 
then  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  yielded  up  his 
soul  into  the  merciful  hand  of  God  who  gave  it. 

.lohn,  the  third  earl  and  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
ilistinguished  by  h.aving  worthily  filled  some  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state.  His  son  becime  fourth 
earl  and  first  duke  of  Bridgwater.  The  fifth  earl  died 
unmarried  at  the  age  of  twenty.  The  sixth,  and  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding,  was  that  celebrated  Francis,  duke 
of  Bridgwater,  the  Father  of  Inland  Navigation,  im- 
mortalized by  the  noble  canal  which  bears  his  n.ame, 
and  by  the  self-denial  with  which  he  gave  up  luxury 
and  splendour  for  the  completion  of  that  immense  un- 
dertaking chiefly  designed  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

This  illustrious  individual  died  unmarried,  and"  the 
dukedom  dropped.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  earldom 
by  his  cousin,  John  William  Egerton,  the  late  occupant 
of  Ashridge. 

The  ancient  college  stood  in  a  noble  park,  five  miles 
round,  abounding  in  fine  trees.  This  park  afterwards 
received  extensive  additions.  The  front  of  the  college 
was  inclosed  within  a  court,  to  which  the  entrance  was 
through  a  handsome  gateway,  large  enough  to  contain 


several  good  apartment*,  ia  which  the  late  Duke  of 
Bridgwat«'r  resided.  On  entering  the  court  the  prin- 
cipal front  pri"<rMt..I  ;i....lt"  M.,i,g  the  middle  part  ran 
the  seven  li  of  the  h.alL     On  each 

side  were  pri.j ^  „,.,j.,  „,,,,  l.irge  embattled  bay  w in- 

dowB.  Smaller  wingi  extended  on  either  side.  The 
refectory  or  convent  hall  was  a  noble  room,  with  a 
beautiful  fretted  roof,  and  rich  in  stained  glass.  The 
quadrangular  cloisters  of  the  college  had  their  walls 
b«'autifully  painted  in  water  colours,  in  forty  compart- 
ments. The  conventual  church  stood  near,  but  no  de- 
scription of  it  has  reached  our  times.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  hnll  was  a  door  leading  f-  >"  rooms, 

which  had   been   long  uninhabitable  i  .i.     The 

galleries  were  onco  adorned  with  nunurous  |ior<raits. 
In  1800,  these  were  much  dilapidated, — pictures  hung 
without  frames,  and  mouldering  frames  without  picture*. 
The  principal  suites  of  rooms  were  over  the  cloisters; 
and  the  most  distinguished  was  called  Queen  Elizabeth's 
apartment.  It  had  an  ancient  bed,  not  only  said  to 
have  belonged  to  her,  but  to  have  been  most  of  it  her 
work.  Portions  of  her  toilet,  and  two  pairs  of  her 
shoes,  were  also  remaining.  A  small  chapel  adjoined 
the  cloisters,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  built  so  late 
as  1699. 

The  house  was  entirely  surrounded  by  walls,  within 
which  was  a  garden  where  mates  and  other  conceits 
might  still  be  discerned.  The  maze  at  Ashridge  was 
noticed  by  a  lady  in  some  indifferent  lines,  where  the 
garden  was  described  as  a  fit  abode  for  Eve.  Thebav 
windows  in  front  of  the  house  were  those  of  the  libra- 
ries, and  of  a  large  and  noble  room  entered  from  the 
gallery.  The  libraries  were  rich  in  curious  English 
literature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  also  in  old  manuscripts  and  conventual  treasures. 

Such  was  the  ancient  mansion  and  college  of  Ash- 
ridge; our  next  notice  will  describe  it  as  it  now  exists, 
and  as  it  is  represented  in  the  frontispiece  to  this  article. 


THE  LATE  LUNAR  ECLIPSE. 

To  our  minds,  few  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  more 
suggestive  of  pleasing  and  contemplative  thoughts  than 
is  an  eclip.'e  of  the  sun  or  moon.  If  we  reflect  on  the 
unerring  precision,  the  entire  certainty,  with  which  the 
astronomer  foretels  the  time  when  the  shadow  of  ihc  earth 
shall  obscure  the  silvery  face  of  the  full  moon;  or  the 
dazzling  face  of  the  sun  shall  be  hidden  from  us  by  the 
dark  body  of  the  new  moon  :  if  we  think  of  the  planet 
.lupiter,  and  of  the  eclipses  and  occultations  of  his  satel- 
lites ;  we  are  at  once  in  the  very  field  of  astronomy's 
wonders. 

We  look  upon  these  periodic  mutations  as  the  Tisits  of 
heavenly  messengers.  W"hen  the  sun  or  the  moon  is 
thus  d.arkened,  we  ought  certainly  to  raise  our  minds  to 
the  contemplation  of  H'ni  who  said,  "  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light."  In  the  words  of  that  rapturous 
hymn  of  the  youthful  Ogilvie: 

"  Ye  sludes  dispel,"  the  F.temal  said ; 
At  once  the  involving  darkness  fled, 
And  nature  sprang  to  light. 

We  envy  not  the  feelings  of  those  who  can  gaze  with 
unconcern  on  these  celestial  phenomena.  Can  the  "  re- 
fulgent lamp  of  night"  be  darkened,  and  we  not  think 
of  Him  who  gave  "  the  sweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades  ?" 
and  the  influence  no  less  sweet  of  the  moon  ?  Can  the 
"golden  orb  of  day"  be  cclipsed^-can  it  cea^".  '^^■•^n  for 
a  transient  season,  in 

F.ver  pouring  wide. 
Prom  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round  ; 
and  we  not  think  of  that  hand  which  decreed  the  tempo- 
rary cessation  ?  Can  we  call  to  mind  the  deeds  of  dark- 
ness which,  "  in  the  times  of  ignorance,"  were  enacted 
on  such  occasions  even  in  this  land,  and  of  those  which 
still  occur  in  less  favoured  lands,  without  dwelling  on 
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tfce  impressive  anil  tiumblior  language,  "  Who  maketh 
til  "  iother?  and  what  hast  thou  that 

ti.  y 

At  ,  being  of  less  frequent  occurrence, 

mav  h<  'Oil  as  an  especial  messenger;  and  the 

Tc:    -I    ■   ■.      i  :     ;  :i   r::  :  ici  abbcv  is,  for  such  an  occa- 
»iii;i.  .1  i.L,,..i:,^  ..;;..■•.;  .a;e  observatory. 

A  very  favourable  opportunity,  of  which  we  availed 
oumelves,  to  view  the  late  lunar  eclipse  from  the  ruins, 
'^gn-at  in  decay,"  of  Fumess  Abbey,  has  induced  this 
train  of  reflection. 

The  district  of  Fumess,  which  comprises  the  southern 
portion  ol  the  north-west  peninsula  of  Lancashire,  is 
justly  famed  for  its  richness  and  fertility ;  and,  under- 
ground, is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its 
iron  ore.  The  ruins  were  formerly  the  palace  and  tem- 
ple of  the  then  paramount  Abbot  of  Furncss',  paramount 
both  in  things  spiritual  and  temporal. 

In  that  dirtricf,  the  day  on  which  the  eclipse  occurred, 
namely,  the  last  day  of  May,  was  as  fine  as  could  be 
desired;  the  sun  shining  brilliantly,  with  but  little  inter- 
ruption. We  had  luxuriated  in  the  morning  from  the 
head  to  the  foot  of  the  then  tranquil  waters  of  Winder- 
mere, just  running  into  the  lovely  Cove  of  Bowness,  and 
touching  at  the  sequestered  Ferryhouse.  We  had  then 
encountered  a  blazing  sun,  and  a  dusty  road,  from  the 
lake  to  Ulverston,  and  thence  onward  to  the  quiet  town 
of  Dalton :  and  intending  to  visit  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Furness  Abbey,  we  thought  that  such  an  opportunity  to 
•ee  these  relics  of  the  past,  by  daylight,  by  moonlight, 
and  in  the  gloom  of  a  lunar  eclipse,  would  not,  could  not 
•gain  occur.  Wc  therefore  resolved  to  rest  ourselves 
in  the  shade  of  these  cloistered  ruins,  and  there  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  occultation :  so,  "  leaving  it  to  time 
and  the  curious,"  to  calculate  when  another  toUil  eclipse 
of  the  moon  would  occur  on  an  equally  beautiful  evening 
in  the  lovely  month  of  -May,  we  sauntered  down  to  these 
stupendous  ruins. 

It  wa*  evening  as  we  passed  along  this  narrow  fertile 
▼alley,  formerly  called  the  Glen  of  the  Deadly  Night- 
shade. The  sun  was  in  the  west;  the  wind,  if  there  was 
any,  was  from  the  east;  and  the  heavens  were  of  a  cloud- 
leas  blue.  We  wandered  through  the  cloistered  walls,  the 
ivied  columns,  the  ruined  aisles,  the  pointed  arches,  and 
the  lofty  towers,  of  this  far-famed  abbey.  'Ilie  whole 
scene  on  earth  was  in  unison  with  the  expected  scene  in 
the  heavens. 

It  was  now  half-past  eight  o'clock.  To  us  the  sun 
had  been  some  time  gone  down;  for  we  were  in  a  nar- 
row glen,  surrounded  by  bills.  We  ascended  the  high 
knoll  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  abbey :  Venus  was  in 
the  west,  shining  with  more  than  common  lustre ;  and 
we  first  saw  the  mouu  peeping  over  the  hill  in  the  south- 
east, at  ^7  minutes  past  8;  her  whole  disc  being  visible 
at  42  minutes  past,  ^he  quiclily  assumed  an  unusual 
redness  of  rolour,  more  resembling  the  tint  of  the  sun 
durin?  R  pi!.'  «un«<'t,  thnn  the  usual  apfiearance  of  a 
ri-  I'Ontinued  for  some  lime. 

.It  about  2  minutes  after  9, 


but  It  ' 
Just  tl.' 
human  bring    ir 

notice  of  ttic  (■■ 


\act  time  with  precision, 
and  in  a  tone  so  like  a 


some   one    was   giving 
"f   the   eclipse;  but    the 
noi>e   '  ami   we  afu-r«arils    had  ocular    proof 

tbat  it  V  't  .Minerva's  birds;  though  whether 

From  /oodn  ivj-mantled  lower, 
The  moping  owl  did  to  the  moun  complain, 

•r  whether  this  booting  was  not  in  accordance  with  its 
usual  cumnni,  we  certainly  failed  to  inquire. 

The  (latliftht  and  the  moonlight  seemed  now  to  be 
•1"  '.  and  continued  fo  till  the  mouu  was  wholly 

rt  'her  of  them  at  this  time  appearing  to  cast 

a  '     '       '     '      it  or  twilight  letscoing,  with 

'  ttat  fanmm  AMm^,  ia  tk*  Maluriu 


the  lessening  disc  of  the  moon.  When  the  disc  ww 
about  half  darkened,  the  eclipsed  portion  of  the  moon 
became  visible,  and  it  continued  to  become  more  and 
more  so  till  the  total  obscuration,  which  was  9  niinullts 
after  10.  The  whole  face  of  the  moon  was  then  quite 
of  a  coppery  hue,  much  darker  to  the  left,  which  would 
be  the  centre  of  the  earth's  shadow,  than  to  the  right, 
which  was  nearer  the  edge  of  the  shadow. 

Just  as  the  moon  was  toUtlly  obscured,  a  solitary 
cuckoo  raised  its  voice,  and  seemed  to  bid  us  adieu.  It 
was  a  late  hour  for  such  a  visitor. 

We  were  now  reclining  in  the  ancient  dormitory. 
We  had  wandered  about  and  watched  the  progress  of 
the  eclipse  through  the  windows  and  openings  of  these 
ivied  walls,  in  the  midst  of  a  solitude  and  stillness  deep 
and  intense,  disturbed  only  by  the  cawing  of  the  rooks, 
the  hooting  of  the  solitary  owl,  or  the  occasional  flitting 
of  a  bat. 

Such  a  sight,  from  such  an  observatory,  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  Under  the  feelings  impressed  on  us  by 
the  scene,  we  slowly  wcndoil  our  way  back.  The  cop- 
pery hue  of  the  moon's  disc  still  continued,  but  after 
some  time  it  grew  lighter  and  lighter  on  the  left  side, 
as  the  centre  of  the  earth's  shadow  travelled  on  to  the 
right.  This  increasing  light  continued  until  there  was 
a  luminous  appearance  round  a  considerable  part  of  the 
edge  of  the  moon,  and  at  20  minutes  past  II,  her  face 
again  became  visible,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  which 
was  first  darkened. 

The  moon  was  now  considerably  higher  in  the  hea- 
vens; daylight  had  departed,  and  of  course  her  light 
was  much  greater  than  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eclipse,  increasing  and  still  increasing  as  the  coppery 
veil  was  slowly  and  gradually  unlif  ed,  and  she  came 
forth  once  again  in  all  her  silvery  brightness. 

We  hope  some  of  our  readers  may  have  an  equally 
favourable  view  of  the  total  eclipse  in  November. 

The  peculiar  tint  assumed  by  the  moon  previous  to 
the  eclipse,  suggested  the  following  lines: 

I  saw  tho  lovely  moon  arise, 

Uehiud  the  turret  grey. 
And,  08  she  klantcd  up  the  skies, 

Daylight  melted  away. 

ThoiisaiidA  and  thousands  on  lior  gazing, 

Hhe  blushed—  and  then  wus  pale: 
When  Kurth,  hin  dusky  ann  upraising. 

Threw  her  a  shadowy  veil 

With  this  her  beauteous  form  concealing. 

She  hluwly  shrunk  from  sight. 
And  l''.arth's  peiiuinl)ra,  fuiiitty  stealing, 
(The  gazers  lost  in  mptiirous  feeling,) 

lias  I'ubed  herself  in  night. 

Fit  emblem  of  the  abbeyed  maiden. 
Who  veits  her  lovely  form  I 


'en  in  silvery  car,  1 

tho  evening  star,  / 

'et,  IhiIIi  near  mid  far.  j 


Bat  see !  tho  queen  of  heaven  in  silvery  car. 

Comet  forth  oguin,  to  greet  i 

And  shed  her  iiiHuenre  sweel 

ISrief  iH  the  lime  that  ('ynthla  "takes  tho  veiL" 

boon  she  rctiirnK;  and  bids  all  nature  hail  I 

Uh  thai  the  inmates  of  eacii  cloistered  wall. 
When,  with  a  burdened  heart,  they  suppliant  fall, 
C<nild  learn  that,  pilgrims  on  this  earthly  liall. 
We're  not  nil  inadu  fur  one,  but  one  for  all. 
Then  would  lliey  hear  and  feel  tho  "vineyard-call :" 
Nor  seek,  in  cloistered  cell,  freedom  from  earthly  thrall. 

W.  E. 


Ths  end  of  all  reading  should  teach  thee  to  b«  patient  with 
those  manners  around  thee  thou  canst  not  cure,  and  to 
leave  unto  the  world  the  i-enicdies  Iherof;  U)  eniliiacc 
love,  to  reverence  the  worthy,  and  mildly  to  overjuiss  the 
rest  as  so  many  (lies,  who,  if  thou  dust  nut  mind,  tliey  will 
not  liavc  the  power  to  annoy  thee  ;  that  tby  life  is  for  tlm 
care  of  thv  own  proper  buiiinp«i,  not  for  the  cure  over  tho 
lives  of  oliiem:  m>  shalt  tliou  neither  fear  any,  nor  will  any 
havs  csuss  to  fear  thse, — I'iiTHAUCH. 
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THE  ASYLUM,  OR  RIGHT  OF  SANCTUARY. 
I. 


TBI   OLD    S> 


Thb  riplit  of  sanctuary,  now  fallen  into  disuse,  vras 
oripinally  an  institution  of  Divine  appointment,  and 
incrcifullv  dcsij!;ned  to  restrain  the  vindictive  passions 
of  mankind ;  but  in  the  course  of  ages,  it  became  per- 
verted from  its  true  use,  and  made  the  instrument  of 
injustice  and  violence,  and  the  cloak  for  all  sorts  of 
wickedness  and  vice. 

The  Bible  student  is  well  aware,  that  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Israelites  in  the  promised  land,  Moses  was 
commanded  to  provide  cities  of  rofuire,  to  which  those 
unfortunate  persons  might  tlee  for  safety,  who  through 
accident,  not  malicio\islv,  had  been  the  cause  of  a  fellow- 
creature's  death,  and  had  thus  incurred  the  enmity  and 
revenge  of  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  There  were 
six  of  these  cities,  three  on  one  side  of  Jordan,  three  on 
the  other,  and  they  were  chosen  out  of  the  forty-eight 
cities  allotted  to  the  I.evites,  which  circumstance,  to  a 
certain  extent,  connected  them  with  religiim.  Subse- 
qnentlv,  there  were  three  more  cities  added,  and  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  with  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings, 
enjoyed  the  same  privilege.  The  access  to  these  places 
of  sanctuary  was  made  as  easy  as  possible,  and  the 
individual  Caking  refuge  was  not  to  stir  bevond  his 
limits,  but  to  remain  in  his  city  till  the  deat)i  of  the 
liigli-priest. 

The  institution  thus  established  preserved  the  neces- 
sary and  essenfiiil  distinction  between  manslaughter  and 
murder,  and  proved  a  blessing  to  the  families  of  Israel, 
restraining  the  rash  and  violent  spirit  of  revenge,  shel- 
tering the  unfortunate,  and  ever  exhibiting  the  wise  and 


benevolent  character  of  the  Divine  Author  of  the  law  of 
Refuge. 

But  the  same  law  when  adopted  by  the  G  rreki, 
quickly  became  subjected  to  alterations  whfch  destroyed 
U\«  purity  of  its  nature.  At  first,  the  oratory  of 
Theseu*  wa»  proclaitned  by  I'lutarch  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  servants  and  persons  of  mean  condition  from 
the  oppression  of  the  higher  classes,  whom  they  had 
unwittingly  injured;  but  this  soon  extended  not  merely 
to  the  reception  of  those  who  had  committed  acts  of 
unpremeditated  violence,  but  also  to  such  as  had  wilfully 
and  deliberately  committed  crimes  deserving  severe 
punishment:  in  fact,  th.  '  ";.  opened 

to  tiigitivcs  of  all  kin<i  of  the 

iiiittitution  was  destroyed,  and  jualicu  outraged.  Cri- 
minals, instead  of  being  brought  to  trial,  were  per- 
mitted to  assemble  and  to  live  in  open  vice  in  place* 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  Greek  deities,  and  thus 
the  religion  of  the  nation  In-caroe  stiil  further  debased 
by  the  association  with  the  customs  of  these  evil  men. 
In  general  these  sanctuaries  were,  as  tlieir  name  implied, 
places  of  safety,  but  instances  sometimes  occurred  of 
malefactors  being  dragged  from  the  protection  of  the 
altar,  and  made  to  sutTer  the  consequences  of  their 
crimes;  or  if  this  extremity  was  not  resorted  to,  means 
of  making  them  leave  the  sanctuary  were  not  unknown. 
Thus,  Demosthenes  hinted  that  Antipater  and  the 
Macedonians  would  not  scruple  to  profane  his  place  of 
refuge  with  murder.  Cases  also  occurred  in  which  the 
Greeks  made  the  sanctuary  of  no  avail  to  the  individual 
by  starving  him,  unroofing  the  building,  or  setting  it 
on  lire.  The  evil  tendencies  of  sanctuaries,  in  this 
debased  form,  became  so  apparent,  that  .Augustus  totally 
abolished  that  at  Epiiesus,  and  finally,  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  either  put  an  end  to  them  ererywhere,  or, 
according  to  other  authorities,  regulated  them  entirely. 

The  depravf-d  system  of  the  Greeks  witii  respect  to 
the  law  of  sanctuary,  appears  to  have  been  followed  out 
by  the  Romans.  The  itev.  Samuel  I'egge,  from  whose 
sketch  of  the  history  of  sanctuaries  we  have  gained 
much  of  our  information,  says  "  Evander  was  a  Greek 
of  Arcadia,  and  yKiieua  came  from  Troy,  where  Juno,  one 
of  Koiuuhis's  podil esses,  had  an  asylum,  if  tliat  be  not  a 
prolepsis.     When  therefore  tli'                      '        '  '"  li/id 

fonncd  in  his  mind  that  oh\  i  i-o- 

claiming  an  a.sylum  for  the  jmui'^.-  •■\   m.  ity 

and  nowly-ercctoil  city  with  inliabilants,  wli:.  he 

more  likely  t'l  "■'""'    'I'""   '•■"   ■'■■Hvered  duu..   ; by 


his  princely 
eluded  all  sui 


and  Ailneas,  which  in- 
and  the  worst  of  men. 


Servius  and  the  Sciioliast  on  Juvenal  say  expressly,  that  he 
embraced  the  model  of  the  Asylum  at  Athiii's.  Livy 
speaks  very  tenderly  and  favourably  of  this  1  he 

may  well  tc  expected  to  do,  only  saying  that  s  vas 

ha(l  to  the  condition  of  the  refugee,  but  that  all  v,  :  i,! 
nutted,  whether  bond  or  free,  and  so  Dionysius  Iliiln  >i  i.- 
sensis  spoke  as  if  only  slaves  op|  >   i        >         i:i  i^n^rs 

had  resorted  thither.     Others,  how  !"'ly, 

and  no  doubt  more  truly,  nam  '  .  .>-_.  .uin  .wio  open 

to   the  most  a)>audoni'd  ami  Juvenal  calk  it 

tw/am«  asylum,  and  rcpro.iclii.    ...  "^  ">''i  i1i.ii  base 

and  ignoble  descont  from  it ;  and  1 '  •  all 

fugitives  were  ivceived  ;  that  they  \v  r  up 

the  slave  to  bis  master,  the  debtor  to  bis  creditor,  nor  the 
murderer  to  the  magistrate." 

The  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
empire  did  not  load  to  a  reformation  of  the  law  of 
s.inctuarv.  The  Christian  emperors,  far  from  suppress- 
ing the  old  sanctuaries,  increased  their  number,  and 
made  a  transfer  of  them  to  the  Christian  churches. 
This  was  a  kindly-meant  but  most  ill-judged  gift,  and 
led  to  many  and  grievous  abuses.  The  power  and  influ- 
ence of  ecclesiastics  were  indeed  increased,  but  the 
churches  became,  to  use  the  words  of  Stowe,  "dens  of 
thieves,  traitors,  murderers,  parricides,  in  a  word,  of  alt 
kinds  of  villains,"  while  evil-minded  men  were  encou- 
raged to  the  commission  of  wickedoeas  by  the  certain 
1  prospect  of  safety  and  protection. 
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The  right  of  Mnetuarr  was  conforrcd  by  the  emperors 
and  I'ope  Bonifuce,  on"  churches  ami  monasteries,  but 
not  on  private  rliapcU  or  oralorie*.  The  inferior  or 
parish  fhiirche«  «t»rc  not  50  often  visited  by  fugitives  as 
the  more  important  edifices,  and  for  this  cogent  reason, 
that  ir  '  '     could    not   be  so  well  accommodated, 

so  coii  maintained,  nor  so  poworfiilly  protected, 

in  the  tornu'r  a«  in  the  latter.  The  clerpynian  belong- 
ing to  each  church  was  obliged  to  lodge  and  accommodate 
the  criminals  who  took  refuge  in  his  precincts,  and  was 
also  bound  to  maintain  them  in  food  and  clothing.  The 
clergymen  of  small  benefices  were  scarcely  able  to  do 
this,  and  in  some  cases  we  may  suppose  the  allowance  of 
food  to  have  fallen  short,  for  there  is  evidence  of  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  sancttiary-man  sending  in 
victuals  for  his  use,  and  of  their  Iwing  obstructed  in 
their  task  by  enemies.  The  erils  likely  to  result  from 
this  pensioning  of  criminals,  and  the  manifold  induce- 
ments tims  held  out,  especially  to  the  poorer  classes, 
to  the  commission  of  crime,  are  too  evident  to  require 
comment. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  the  v.irious  regjila- 
tions  and  alterations  which,  at  different  periods,  took 
place  in  the  Koman  law  of  sanctuary;  we  therefore 
turn  to  a  similar  law  as  observed  in  our  own  country. 
To  mount  no  higher  than  the  year  of  our  Lord  G90, 
(it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  right  of  sanctuary 
existed  in  England  prior  (o  that  period.)  the  king  of 
Wessex  enacted,  that  "  if  a  person  who  has  committed 
a  capital  offence  shall  fly  to  a  church  he  shall  preserve 
his  life,  and  make  satisfaction  according  as  right  re- 
quires. If  any  one  deserving  of  stripes  shall  fly  to  a 
church,  the  punishment  shall  be  forgiven  him."  fn  872 
Alfred  the  Great  ascended  the  throne,  and  instituted 
the  right  of  sanctuary,  commencing  his  edict  in  the  very 
words  of  Scripture.  His  laws,  however,  limited  the 
period  of  sanctuary  to  three  days,  during  which  the 
fugitive  was  expected  to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the 
offended  party.  This  term  was  by  Athelstan  extended 
to  nine  days  for  thieves  and  robbers,  and  again  to  nine 
or  more,  at  the  king's  pleasure,  by  Kthelred:  it  was 
further  added  to  by  succeeding  monarchs ;  but  was 
always  intended  chiefly  for  giving  the  culprit  time  to 
effect  a  reconciliation.  Nevertheless,  the  Scripture 
precept  was  so  far  departed  from,  that  sanctuary  w,i8 
afforded  for  all  sorts  of  crimes.  In  the  year  9H7,  when 
Athelstan  came  into  possession  of  the  city  of  York,  the 
church  of  Beverley  .Minster*  had  acquired  great  celebrity 
on  account  of  the  preaching  of  John  of  Beverley,  who 
was  buried  in  the  church  porch,  and  from  an  extra- 
ordinary veneration  for  the  saint,  the  king  bestowed 
very  uncommon  immunities  and  privileges  on  that 
church.  Thus  we  find  that  from  a  very  early  period 
this  immunity  was  admitted  in  England.  But  it  was 
at  the  cominjr  of  the  Normans  that  the  institution  was 
embraced  in  its  utmost  latitu<le.  William,  in  foimding 
Battle  Abbey,  gave  the  abbot  the  power  of  saving  any 
malefactor,  if  he  (the  abbot)  happened  to  come  to  the 
place  of  execution;  moreover,  he  made  the  abbey  church 
a  place  of  safety  for  any  felon  or  murderer.  Camden 
Ifives  the  words  of  the  charter  thus:  "  If  any  thief,  or 
murderer,  or  person  guilty  of  other  crime,  fly  for  fear 
of  death,  and  come  to  this  church,  let  him  have  no 
harm,  but  be  freely  dismissed." 

As  some  churches  were  deemed  more  desirable  as 
places  of  refujre  than  others,  so  the  fine  or  punishment 
upon  the  violation  of  the  right  of  sanctuary  was  greater 
or  less  according  to  circumstances.  The  limits  of  the 
asylum  were  sometimes  very  extensive.  At  Hexham 
there  were  four  crosses  set  up  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  church  in  the  four  roads  leading  thereto,  and  if  a 
makfartor  flying  for  refuire  to  that  church  was  taken  or 
•pprehended  »ithin  the  crosses,  the  party  that  took  or 
laid  hold  of  him  there  was  fined  "two  hnndredh;"  if 

•  Sot  SumrUt  Ufttiiu,  V»l.  XXIV..  p  326. 


he  took  him  within  the  town,  he  forfeited  "  four  hnn- 
dredh;" if  within  the  walls  of  the  churchyard,  "six 
hundredh;"  if  within  the  church,  "  twelve  liundredh;" 
if  within  the  choir,  then  "  eighteen  h\indrcdh,"  besides 
penance;  but  if  the  party  dared  to  take  the  criminal  out 
of  the  stone  chair  near  tlie  altar  culled  fi-iiintiil,  or  from 
among  the  relics  behind  the  .ill.nr,  the  offence  was  then 
past  redemption,  and  nothing  hut  the  utmost  severity  of 
the  offended  church  was  to  be  expected,  besides  secular 
punishments  for  the  misdemeanour.  The  "  hundredh" 
contained  eight  pounds,  so  that  the  last  pen.ilty  was  an 
enormous  sum  in  those  times.  The  bounds  of  tho 
sanctuary  at  Beverley  were  nearly  a  mile  every  way, 
as  were  those  of  Bipon*.  From  the  charter  of  one  of 
the  Saxon  kings  to  Crolyaiid  Abbeyf ,  it  appears  that 
persons  taking  refuge  were  sometimes  reduced  to  a  state 
of  slavery,  for  this  charier  expressly  declares  that 
criminals  resorting  to  those  precincts  shall  become  the 
slaves  of  the  abbot. 

The  law  of  sanctuary  was  observed  in  Wales  with 
great  strictness  and  superstition.  All  descriptions  of 
criminals  were  allowed  to  take  refuge  in  their  churches, 
and  security  was  provided,  not  only  for  the  criminals 
themselves,  but  for  their  servants  and  cattle,  "  to  feed 
which  last,"  says  Lord  Lyttlcton,  "considerable  tracts 
of  pasture  land  were  assigned,  in  the  whole  compass 
whereof  they  were  sacred  and  inviolable,  nay,  with 
relation  to  some  of  the  principal  churches,  the  right 
of  sanctuary  was  extended  as  far  as  tlie  cattle  could 
range  in  a  tiay  and  return  at  night."  '   '    '  '^ 

The  Sanctuary  at  Westminster  was  a  verv  important 
one,  and  included  the  old  church,  churchyard,  and  close. 
The  church  was  called  The  Sitnctumy,  and  was  com- 
posed of  two  churches  one  over  the  other,  each  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  This  extraordinary  building  was 
examined  by  Dr.  Stukely  in  1750,  at  which  time  it  was 
in  the  course  of  being  taken  down  to  make  room  for  a 
new  market-house.  I  le  says  that  the  workmen  were  a 
long  time  in  demolishing  it,  with  great  labour  and 
expense.  It  consisted  mostly  of  rajr-stone  from  Sussex, 
with  the  mortar  made  of  the  same,  burnt  into  lime.  No 
rock  could  be  harder  than  the  walls;  so  that  the  work- 
men were  obliged  to  sever  portions  of  the  edifice  with 
blasts  of  gunpowder.  The  ground  plan  of  the  church 
was  a  square  of  seventy  feet ;  the  lower  church  formed 
a  double  cross,  and  three  of  its  angles  were  built  solid, 
sixteen  feet  square.  There  was  a  large  staircase  in  the 
south-east  angle,  containing  seventeen  steps,  which  ori- 
ginally led  to  the  upper  church,  but  was  afterwards 
appropriat<Hl  to  a  new  bell  tower,  built  by  Edward  the 
Third.  At  the  same  time,  probably,  a  little  circular 
staircase  towards  the  east,  and  on  the  outside  of  the 
church,  was  added,  as  a  mode  of  access  to  the  upper 
church,  in  lieu  of  the  greater  staircase. 

The  angles,  which  were  built  solid  in  the  lower 
church,  were  in  the  upper  occupied  by  square  rooms, 
one  of  which  seems  to  have  been  a  lodging  room  for 
the  sacristan,  and  a  second  the  revestry.  Tho  door 
of  the  lower  church,  or  principal  entrance  of  the  fabric, 
was  covered  with  plates  of  iron,  probably  to  secure  it 
from  fire,  and  from  the  violence  of  such  as  would 
attempt  to  carry  off  any  person  who  had  fled  thither 
for  sanctuary.  There  was  an  esplanade  at  the  top  of 
the  building  paved  with  fl.it  stones,  and  having  ni.itiv 
tenements  built  upon  it.  In  these,  probably,  many  a 
criminal  has  been  compelled  to  pass  his  life. 

The  date  of  this  remarkable  fabric  is  left  very  mtjch 
to  conjecture.  Dr.  .Stukely  is  inclined  to  judge  that  it 
was  built  by  Fdward  the  Confessor,  when  he  built  tho 
first  abbey  at  Westminster.  In  17.51,  while  the  work 
of  demolishing  the  Sanctuary  was  still  going  on,  a  Stone 
was  found  in  the  north-west  angle,  near  the  floor  of  the 
lower  church,  with  the  date  mcccxxiii  fairly  cut.     Thig 

•  Sot  SalwHtf  Unfatiiu.  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  384. 
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was  at  tlie  cud  of  tiic  n  i^ii  <ii  l-.iwaril  liu"  .VcimkI;  but 
il  c-ftii  only  lit-  unilor-tiiod  a.i  ihi)  liaU-  "f  some  minor 
ri-|)air!<,  siiico  tli<<  buiUliiiK  i-xhibitvil  iuiluiiituble  markii 
of  liij,'li  antiquity.  Tlie  belfry  added  by  Kdward  the 
Tliird,  was  for  the  uif  of  the  caiioiis  of  St.  St<-|)heu, 
and  was  built  of  stone  and  tiiulitT,  covered  with  lead. 
This  belfty  was  afterwards  d«uuliabcd,  oud  the  bcUs 
carried  away  elsewhere. 


THE  OllACLES  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 
H. 

W'k  como  now   to  enter  into  a  few  details  respecting 
three  of  the  most  celebrated  oracles  of  tlie  ancients, 

1.  TiieOkaclk  of  Jui-iTEK  AT  DoDOVA,  in  an- 
cient Cireece.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dodona  was  a 
small  bill,  called  Iniarus,  on  which  was  located,  from 
earliest  antiquity,  this  celebrated  oracle,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  ancient  of  any  ono  in  Greece.  The 
town  of  Dodona  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  are  said  to 
have  been  first  built  by  Deucalion,  after  the  deluge 
which  inundated  lireece,  about  laUO  B.C.  According 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptians,  which  are  furnished 
us  by  Herodotus,  the  oracle  itself  was  instituted  by  a 
dove.  Two  black  doves,  as  he  relates,  took  their  flight 
from  the  city  of  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  one  of  which  flew  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  in  another  part  of  Africa, 
.and  the  other  to  Dodona.  At  these  places,  the  doves, 
with  human  voices  respectively,  enjoined  the  worshippers 
1 1  the  temples  to  institute  there  oracles  in  honour  of 
Jupiter.  Hence,  these  doves  were  couiiderod  as  inter- 
preters of  the  will  of  the  gods. 

However  absurd  this  story  may  seem,  it  appears  to 
have  had  some  foundation  iu  fact.  Herodotus  leads  us 
to  an  ex|)lanatiou  of  the  circumstances,  by  telling  us  that 
he  learnt  in  Egypt  that  some  I'huBnicians  carried  away 
two  priestesses  from  Egypt,  one  of  whom  fixe<l  her  resi- 
dence at  Dodona,  and  set  up  an  oracle;  and  further, 
that,  in  the  dialect  of  the  country  round  Dodona,  the 
word  signifying  o/d  women,  also  roeaut  dovet  ot  pijfeoiu 
iu  the  general  language  of  (ireece. 

The  lapse  of  a  short  time,  however,  was  sufficient  to 
impress  the  simple  and  ignorant  po|)ulation  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  with  the  belief,  that  the  extensive 
grove  which  encircled  the  tem|)le  of  Jupiter,  was  en- 
dowed with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  that  oracles  were 
delivered  as  well  by  the  sacred  oaks  as  by  the  doves 
which  inhabited  the  place.  In  the  early  times  of  the 
oracle,  the  answers  were  delivered  by  men,  but  after- 
wards by  women.  Three  priestesses  were  then  the 
authorized  expounders  of  the  divine  will  in  the  temple 
of  Dodona;  and  this  will  they  pretended  to  ascertain 
iu  various  ways.  Sometimes  the  divine  answers  were 
said  to  be  delivered  by  the  murmuring  of  a  nci-jh- 
bouring  fountaiu,  which  issued  from  the  roots  of  a 
hollow  oak  iu  the  forest.  At  other  times  the  priestesses 
prognosticated  by  means  of  brazen  kettles  suspended 
round  the  temple;  which,  when  vibrating,  struck  one 
against  mother,  so  as  to  produce  a  sound  throughout 
the  building.  The  first  impulse  was  given  to  the  ket- 
tles by  a  brazen  statue,  which  held  a  whip  of  br.-iss  in 
its  hand.  By  the  clattering  and  discordaut  din  which 
was  thus  raii'ed,  and  continued  for  a  while,  the  artifice 
of  the  priests  drew  their  predictions.  The  noises  occa- 
sioned by  the  shaking  of  the  leaves  and  boughs  of 
the  oaks,  were  likewise  received  as  celestial  answers  : 
to  which  it  may  be  added  that  the  circumstance  of 
the  trees  speaking  with  a  human  voice  was  due  to  the 
priests  artfully  concealing  themselves  in  or  behind  the 
oaks,  and  delivering  the  oracles  themselves,  which  made 
the  sirperstitious  multitude  believe  that  the  trees  were 
endowed  with  the  power  of  prophecy.  The  oracle  was 
also   sometimes   consulted  by  lot,  which  was  done  by 


putting  scrolls,  or  due,  into  an  urn,  wnence  iney  wero 
furtuituii.'<ly  drawn. 

Near  the  '  '  o  were  two  col  of 

which  was  a  I  :,  and  on  the  <'  nt 

a   boy  holding  a  wmp  with   '  wi'.h  a 

knob  at  the  end  of  each.     '1  by  lh« 

wind,  struck  ai^aiust  the  pan,  ai.  "'•'■'■''■  of 

considerable  duration,  which  the  ...  >.ilcu- 

late  the  coutiuuoucc  of,  oud  make  »uUi«rvieut  to  her 
purposes. 

The  place  was  imlebtcd  for  its  v  '.  fame  to  the 

strangers  who  frequented  the  or  .  .  ail  parts  of 

Greece.  The  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  the  porticoes 
around  it.  were  decorated  with  statues,  and  with  offer- 
ings from  almost  every  nation  of  the  then  known  world. 
Tills  oracle  is  said  to  have  ceased  about  the  time  of 
.\ugustus  Caisar. 

II.  Tub  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  This 
place  was  situated  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  heights  of 
\Iount  Farna.«sus,  in  ancient  Greece,  in  the  region  of 
Phocis.  It  wax  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  modern  Gulf 
of  Lepanto,  and  is  nov/  called  Cailri.  The  oracle  which 
existed  here  vied  with  that  of  Dodona  in  antiquity,  ia 
the  truth  and  perspicuity  of  its  answers,  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  structures,  iu  the  number  of  its  presents, 
and  the  midtitudes  that  resorted  to  it  for  counsel.  The 
city  of  Delphi  was  thought  to  be  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  earth  ;  to  prove  which,  Jupiter  let  loose  two  doves, 
one  from  the  east  and  the  other  from  the  west.  These 
doves  met  at  the  city  of  Delphi. 

This  oracle  is  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  by 
some  goats;  for  which  reason,  a  goat  waa  usually  offered 
to  the  god,  when  his  counsel  was  asked  by  oracle.  We 
arc  told  that,  as  some  goats  were  straying  among  the 
rocks  of  Mount  Parnassus,  they  approached  a  cleft  in 
the  earth  tiiat  emitted  some  unwholesome  exhalations; 
whereupon,  becoming  suddenly  affected  with  extraordi- 
nary and  convulsive  motions,  they  uttered  strange  sounds. 
The  goatherd  observing  this,  and  wondering  at  the  cau&e, 
went  to  explore  the  cavern,  and  was  seized  with  a  simi- 
lar frenzy,  in  which  he  leaped  and  danced,  and  uttered 
strange  and  foreboding  expressions.  This  being  noised 
abroad,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  flocked  to 
the  place,  and  breathing  the  same  vapour  or  gas,  expe- 
rienced the  like  effects,  and  iu  their  delirium  pronounced 
broken  and  unconnected  phrases.  These  words  were 
taken  as  predictions ;  and  the  vapour  of  the  cave  was 
supposed  to  be  a  divine  breath,  which  unveiled  the 
secrets  of  futurity.  A  priestess  was  ordered  to  sit  on  a 
tfifiod,  or  three-legged  stool,  over  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern ;  and  receiving  the  inspiration  from  below,  to 
deliver  the  answers  of  the  god. 

This  oracle  was  flourishing  1300  years  B.C.,  in  the 
time  when  the  government  of  Israel  was  committed  to 
judfres,  before  regal  dominion  was  established.  The 
Troj.in  war  took  place  about  1200  years  B.C.;  and  from 
this  oracle  the  Greeks  are  said  to  have  received  the 
celebrated  answer,  that  Troy  should  be  taken  by  them  in 
the  tenth  year. 

For  some  time,  the  oracle  was  consulted  during  only 
one  mouth  of  the  year;  afterwards,  one  day  iu  every 
month  was  appointed,  to  suit  general  convenience. 
Those  who  consulted  the  god  were  obliged  to  make 
krge  and  valuable  presents,  and  perform  many  sacri- 
fices. After  this,  if  the  omens  were  favourable,  they 
who  consulted  the  oracle  went  into  the  temple  with  their 
heads  crowned,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  a  branch 
encircled  with  a  narrow  fillet  of  white  wool.  With  this 
symbol  the  suppliants  approached  the  altars:  they  deli- 
vered their  questions  in  writing,  and  as  briefly  as  possible, 
and  waiu-d  till  their  turn  for  approaching  the  priestess 
was  decided  by  lot. 

Before  the  priestess  ascended  the  tripod  to  deliver 
the  divine  answers,  she  washed  herself  in  the  Castalian 
fountain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus.     Afterwards, 
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nbe  drank  cf  the  water  which  (lowed  into  the  sanctuary, 
and  which  was  taid  to  possess  the  virtue  of  disclosinjf 
futurity.  When  she  first  sat  down  upon  the  tripod,  slio 
shook  the  laurel  tree  that  grew  near  it,  and  sometimes 
ate  the  leaves.  Both  she  and  the  trii)o<l  were  covered 
with  chaplets  and  branches  of  laurel,  which  was  called 
t!  "^'/ic  pUtnl.     As  soon  as  the  priestess  became 

li  :   excited  by  the  effluvia  of  the  vapour  from 

Uiuitti,  she  became  distorted,  foamed  at  tne  mouth, 
fore  her  hair,  mangled  her  flesh,  and  appeared  like  one 
distracted.  Sometimes  the  paroxysm  was  such  as  to 
deprive  her  of  life.  It  is  said,  t}iat  under  the  tripod 
•ometimes  appeared  a  serpent  or  dragon,  which  returned 
answers,  and  which  once  killed  the  priestess.  Whatever 
was  uttered  by  the  priestess  during  the  continuance  of 
this  fit,  was  taken  for  an  answer,  in  each  particular  case 
of  inquiry, — an  answer  divinely  rendered. 

The  oracles  were  at  first  usually  given  in  verse;  but, 
when  it  had  been  sarcastically  observed  that  Apollo,  the 
reputed  god  and  patron  of  poetry,  was  the  most  imper- 
fect poet  in  the  world,  the  answers  were  given  in  prose. 
The  temple  of  Dolpiii  was  built  and  destroyed  several 
times.  This  sacred  repository  of  opulence  was  often 
the  subject  of  plunder;  the  people  of  Phocis  once  seized 
ten  thousand  talents  from  it,  and  the  Emperor  Nero 
carried  away  five  hundred  statues  of  brass,  of  the  gods 
and  illustrious  men.  In  a  subsequent  age,  Constantine 
the  Great  removed  its  most  splendid  oruameuta  to  his 
new  capital. 

III.  The  Cave  ok  THorHONius,  at  Lebadea,  a  city 
of  BcBotia.  TTiis  subterranean  abode  was  the  haunt  of 
a  ()erson  named  Trophonius,  who,  retiring  to  the  cave, 
which  was  not  far  from  Delphi,  pretended  to  be  inspired 
with  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  future  events ;  but 
at  length,  probably  from  a  design  of  making  men  sup- 
pose ttiat  he  was  translated  to  the  gods,  he  perished  in 
the  cave. 

Some  writers  say  that  Trophonius  and  his  brother 
Affamedes,  being  architects,  and  having  built  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  contrived  a  secret  passage,  in  order  to  steal 
during  the  night  the  treasures  deposited  in  the  teuiplo; 
and  that  Agamedes  being  caught  in  a  trap,  Trophonius, 
to  prevent  suspicion,  cut  off  his  head,  and  was  himself 
■wallowed  up  by  the  earth  for  his  impiety.  Others  say, 
that  the  two  brothers  having  finished  building  the  tem- 
ple, entreated  Apollo  that,  for  u  recompense  of  their 
labour,  he  would  bestow  on  them  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  man.  The  god  promised  that  they 
should  receive  it  on  the  third  day  after ;  and  on  the  third 
day  they  were  together  recompensed  with  death,  in  a 
peaceful  slumber. 

The  oracle  came  first  into  repute,  we  are  told,  when 
there  had  been  no  rain  in  Roeotia  for  two  years,  and 
ambassadors  were  sent  to  AiKiUo  at  Delphi,  to  request 
his  advice  and  assistance.  The  god  commended  their 
pietv,  and  told  them  to  return  home  and  consult  Tro- 
phonius at  Lebadea.  By  observing  a  swarm  of  liees 
they  were  directed  to  the  cave,  where  they  received  an 
auspicious  answer,  and  were  informed  in  what  manner, 
and  with  what  rite*  and  ceremonies,  he  wished  to  lie 
approached  in  future  by  those  who  should  seek  his 
advice. 

The  place  of  the  oracle  wst  nnder  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  'i'be  cave  fin>t  presented  a  vestibule  surrounded 
with  a  bslustrade  of  white  marble,  on  which  stoo<l  obe- 
litln  of  brs««.  Thi-n  apijean-d  a  prottn  hewn  out  with 
ii  '         wide.     In  this  was 

tr  was  descended  by  a 

ladder.  V\  hen  the  ))ersoD  who  descended,  had  arrived 
at  a  certain  depth,  he  found  a  narrow  a|>ertiire  thruueh 
which  he  passed  his  feet;  and  when  with  much  (lifhruity 
he  had  introduced  the  rest  of  his  body,  he  felt  himself 
hurried  along  with  the  rapidity  of  a  torrent  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cave.  When  he  returned,  he  was  thrown 
back,  with  his  head  downwards,  with  the  same  velocity. 


Cakes  made  with  honey,  which  he  was  obliged  to  hold, 
prevented  him  from  touching  the  springs  used  to  hasten 
his  descent  or  return;  but  to  remove  suspicions  of 
trickery,  the  priests  told  him  that  the  cave  was  full  of 
dreadful  serpents,  from  the  bites  of  which  he  could 
secure  himself  only  by  throwing  them  cakes  of  honev. 

For  purposes  of  their  own,  the  priests  permitted  an 
applicant  to  enter  the  civern  only  in  the  night,  and 
ai't^r  long  preparations  and  a  strict  examination.  The 
applicant  who  was  determined  to  descend  into  the  cave 
of  Trophonius,  had  to  pass  a  certain  number  of  days  in 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  Good  Fortune  and  Good  Genius. 
During  his  st.ny  here,  he  went  through  various  purifica- 
tions, and  offered  numberless  sacrifices,  which  being 
auspiciously  performed,  he  prepared  for  his  descent. 
He  was  conducted  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Hercyne, 
where  two  youths  called  Mercuries  rubbed  him  with  oil, 
and  made  ablutions  over  him.  He  was  then  led  to 
drink  of  the  fountain  of  Oblivion,  and  of  that  of  Homem- 
brance;  oblivion  of  the  past,  and  remembrance  of  what 
he  should  see  and  hear  m  the  cave.  He  was  next  in- 
troduce<i  alone  info  the  chapel  of  Trophonius,  which 
contained  an  ancient  statue  of  the  prophet,  never  shown 
except  to  those  who  consulted  the  oracle.  Here  he 
prayed  to  the  statue,  and  advanced  towards  the  cavern, 
clad  in  a  linen  habit  adorned  with  ribands,  and  carrying 
in  his  hands  the  cakes  of  honey. 

Having  descended  into  the  cave  in  the  manner  before 
described,  some  applicants  saw  nothing,  but  he.ird  an 
oracular  response ;  others  heard  nothing,  but  saw  appear- 
ances, which  served  as  an  answer.  Some  remained  in 
the  cavern  a  longer,  some  a  shorter  time;  but  one  per- 
son, whom  the  priests  suspected  of  being  a  spy,  never 
returned  alive;  his  bodv  was  thrown  out  of  the  cave  by 
an  outlet  different  from  that  by  which  he  entered. 

After  the  return  of  the  person  who  had  consulted  the 
oracle,  he  was  compelled  to  sit  down  on  the  seat  of 
Hcmombrance,  where  he  related  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard  in  the  cave.  He  was  then  re-conducted  to  the 
chapel  of  Good  Fortune  and  Good  Genius,  in  order  to 
recover  his  spirits  from  the  dreadful  impression  of  the 
terrors,  which  was  visible  upon  him  after  his  return 
from  the  cave.  The  pensive  coimtenance  and  melan- 
choly air  with  which  people  always  returned  from  the 
cave,  gave  rise  to  a  proverbial  expression  with  reference 
to  a  person  looking  gloomy  and  dejected:  "He  has 
been  consulting  the  oracle  of  Trophonius." 

There  were  some  other  oracles  of  a  minor  character 
among  the  ancients;  but  the  general  course  of  their 
system  and  pretensions  was  similar  to  the  three  prin- 
cipal oracles  in  the  heathen  world,  of  which  we  nave 
thus  given  a  detailed  account.  The  modern  reader  will 
remember  that  they  were  all  associated  with,  and  formed 
part  of  the  established  religion  or  8U|>erstition  of  the 
country  where  they  flourished,  before  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  came  to  deliver  both  us  and  them  frotn  "the 
devic«?»  of  the  crafty,"  and  to  lead  us  to  a  "hope" 
"which  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and 
steadfast,  and  which  entereth  into  that  within  the  veil " 
of  futurity,  not  by  the  permissiou  or  ability  of  man,  but 
of  God.     Hebrews  vi.  19. 


GoKTHR,  when  younp,  having  heard  that  he  was  eonsldarsd 
ai  very  inexjwrleni-wl,  apiilied  to  nn  old  officer  who  had 
exactly  the  opiHwito  reputation  for  his  experience:  "all 
that  I  could  Katiier,  (nays  Go«thc,)  was  nearly  this,  that  we 
leani  by  experience  that  it  is  a  folly  to  hope  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  wishes,  our  dearest  jirojects,  our  best 
ideas;  and  that  whoever  suffers  himself  to  be  cauL'ht  by 
such  tuiit-s,  and  warmly  expresses  his  hopes,  is  considered  as 
singularly  inexperienced." 


Joux  Vi.  riiKsi,  ruiutiira,  Wmt  Stbixo,  Ixinimn. 
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Till:    LANDSCAPE    fAIMTER. 

II. 

Wil«ofi'«  trt 

V:,n  boU  iu  «n>|nra  u'rr  uv  hrsrt, 
B.  I-           ■  -                     • 

An 

■ir. 

1 

u-. . ..  ....... 

Walt  utl  tbuu  li.i 

r.-.l  T««r! 

^ifiitHs^hy  Prttr  Pindar. 

What  a  pity,  (aayi  the  severe  aatiritt  who  penned  the  above 
lii  1   ^      '        .  '   ■'.  the  wiirld  lihoiild  b«  ao  fiucinatf)!  by 

hi.  111^,  the-  biiiuutli  Uini>ingliain-»ait«r 

f:Un  . —  im  ['1^1111  iiioiisuf  the  art, — an  to  be  tutallv  unaf- 
lecUil  by  the  iiowers  of  the  giant  Wiuso.n, — as  to  prosiribe 
the  bruitil  ami  vivid  cffwis  of  liis  i>i'iicil,  and  forbid  Ilia 
work*  ail  eiitr.im-e  into  its  palncea  !  What  a  triuiniih  for  the 
■hades  of  the  MrdiriN,  the  patrons  and  idolators  of  Michael 
An!;eIo,  and  Kspliacl !  \V  liat  a  pity  tliat  the  |)atronage 
which  iniitht  liave  fostered  the  breed  of  eagles,  should  liave 
perverted  the  bleiising  to  the  support  of  hedge-sparrows  and 
tom-tits ! 

Wilson's  processes  in  painting  are  described,  on  appa- 
rently good  authority,  to  have  boon  n»  follows: — The 
colours  ho  employed  were  white,  Naples  vellow,  vermi- 
lion, light  ochri',  brown  orlire,  dark  or  Uoroan  ochre, 
lake,  yellow  lake,  lamp  black,  Prussian  blue,  ultramarine, 
and  burnt  lerrn  tti  Siennn. 

Ills  dead  colonriii>r  was  very  broad  and  simple,  giving 
a  faint  idea  of  the  clTi'i-l  and  colour  intended,  but  witiiout 
any  very  bright  li<^l.t  or  strong  dark  ;  i^uile  flat,  and  no 
haiidlin)r  whatever;  iho  shadows  on  the  fore-ground 
thin  and  clear  :  oir-tiut  prevailing.  When  perfectly  dry, 
he  went  over  it  a  seioiid  time,  heightening  every  part 
with  colour,  and  deepening  the  shadows,  but  still  brown, 
free,  flat,  and  loose,  and  left  in  a  state  for  tinishing;  the 
half-tints  laid  in,  without  high  lights.  The  third  time, 
he  altered  what  was  necessary  in  the  masses  of  light, 
adding  all  the  necessary  sharpness  .tiid  handling  to  the 
different  objects,  and  then  gave  the  finish  to  his  picture. 

His  great  care  was  to  bring  up  all  the  parts  of  his 
picture  together,  and  not  to  finish  one  part  before  an- 
other, so  that  his  picture  should  not,  as  the  painters 
term  it,  run  away  with  him;  and  that  while  working  in 
one  part,  he  should  introduce  that  colour  into  other 
parts  where  it  suited,  or  to  lower  tlie  tone,  fit  to  make  it 
suit,  that  the  different  parts  might  keep  company  with 
each  other. 

His  air-tint  was  blue,  burnt  ochre,  and  light  red, 
sometimes  a  little  vermilion,  and  iu  other  case.*,  he  made 
his  air-tinto  of  the  lakes  and  bine  ;  with  the  lakes,  he 
m.r  zing  tints  on  the  fore-ground  very  rich  and 

wa:  I  their  full  force;  but  all  this  was  mo<)erated 

by  tile  tints  he  laid  on  the  glaiings.  If  any  part  was 
hard,  be  restored  it  by  scumbling  the  air-tint,  suited  to 
the  distance  of  the  part,  over  it,  and  then  added  the 
fiuishing  touches  and  sharpness,  to  prevent  its  b<-ing 
tmukr  or  mealy.  A  maffif/ph  of  liuseed-oii  and  mastic 
varnish, — in  which  the  latter  predominated, — was  his 
usual  vehicle,  and  an  nyater-shell  served  him  to  contain 
it.  Me  dead-coloured  with  Prussian  blue,  but  always 
finished  the  sky  and  distance  with  ultramarine,  being  of 
opinion  that  no  other  blue  could  give  the  beautiful  effect 
of  the  air. 

'1'  ''  '<>•  of  Wilson's  Italian  landscapes  are  grand, 
im;  mI   true  to  nature.     It  has  been  justly  oh- 

lertiMi  III  tni>m,  that  the  waving  line  of  mountains  which 
bound  the  distance  in  every  point  of  view;  the  dreary 
and  in'ii'i  rendered  solemnly  inlerc-sting  bv 

the  mo..  Ills  of  temples,  tombs,  and  nijue- 

ducta;  aiu  M  iiulitated  in  a  masterly  manner,  which 
cannot  bnt  \<f  considered  pf-fiiliarlv  grand  and  classical. 
"  In  hi-    '  particii- 

•«riy  sue  ...  ,  ...  ..,,... -i  he  has 


jriven  to  his  verdure;  and  though  biing  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  jiaint  particular  views  which  were  less  pic- 
turesque than  he  would  have  si^lected,  and  consiquentir 
partook  of  the  formality  of  portraiture,  they  were  always 
treated  with  taste  and  ingenuity." 

Some  anecdotes  collected  by  Mr.  Field  exhibit  cha- 
racteristic points  in  Wilson's  character.  On  our  artist's 
return  from  Italy,  he  was  naturally  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  those  powers  which  ha<i  won  for  him  the  good 
opinion  of  eminent  men  in  Home,  and  he  might  also 
have  been  somewhat  disposed  to  under-rate  the  powers 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  return  excited  some  inte- 
rest, and  much  criticism  in  the  coteries  of  art,  at  that 
time;  and  those  artists,  &c.,  who  then  constituted  them- 
selves what  they  called  a  "Committee  of  Taste,"  and 
led  the  understanding  of  the  public  in  art,  sat  iu  judg- 
ment several  times  upon  him,  and  came  to  a  resolution 
purporting — That  the  manner  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  not 
suited  to  the  English  taste,  and  that  if  he  hoped  for 
)iatronage,  he  must  change  it  for  the  lighter  style  of 
Zucarelli.  .Mr.  Penny,  (the  academician  who  painted  a 
Jac  simile  of  the  Death  of  Wolfe,  &c.)  was  deputed  to 
comniunic.tte  the  resolution  to  Wilson,  which  was  done 
accordingly.  Wilson,  who  was  painting  at  the  time, 
heard  it  in  silence,  went  on  with  his  work,  but  soon 
turned  round,  and  very  coolly,  and  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous manner,  gave  an  answer  expressive  of  his 
thorough  indifference  as  to  the  opinion  of  this  self-con- 
stituted Committee  of  Taste.  Nevertheless,  he  is  said 
to  have  taken  the  hint  iu  improving  his  style,  thus 
showing  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  above  the 
reach  of  advice.  But  he  was  too  great  to  grovel,  and 
he  felt  that  the  distinctions  of  fortune  sunk  into  con- 
tempt before  the  riches  of  the  mind.  "He  wanted  that 
yielding  spirit  which  is  due  from  the  individual  to  the 
order  of  society  and  his  own  happiness,  and  disregarded 
the  sober  conformity  of  his  own  judgment  to  the  ways  of 
the  world." 

The  contemptuous  answer  of  the  artist,  to  the  mes- 
sage of  the  committee,  seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
much  of  his  subsequent  ill  success.  The  members 
opposed  him  in  various  ways,  and  injured  him  in  the 
estimation  of  his  patrons,  which,  added  to  his  spurning, 
rather  than  conciliating  the  esteem  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, was  highly  prejudicial  to  his  interests.  'Hius  his 
talents  did  not  secure  him  from  the  pressure  of  neces- 
sity, much  less  advance  him  to  the  distinction  he 
deserved.  "He  was  doomed  to  encounter  the  galling 
indifference  of  a  tasteless  public,  which  was  probably 
aggravated  by  the  jealousy  and  intrigues  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  his  contemporaries,  with  whom  he 
did  not  live  on  very  amicable  terms.  This  also  has 
been  said  to  have  resulted  partly  from  his  own  conduct^ 
which  was  by  no  means  distinguished  bv  a  conciliatory 
disposition,  or  great  suavity  of  manners."  An  instance 
of  the  proud  feeling,  and  freedom  of  retort  on  the  part 
of  Wilson  towards  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is  a  proof  of 
the  unconciliatory  nature  of  our  artist.  The  President 
one  day  proposed  as  a  toast  at  a  dinner  of  the  academi- 
cians, "  (iainsborough,  otir  best  landtcnpe  pnintur." 
Wilson,  in  his  turn,  retorted  by  giving,  "  Gainsborough, 
our  best  portruil  painter." 

The  contempt  of  the  higher  classes,  combined  with 
the  pressure  of  poverty,  compelled  Wilson  to  seek  for 
society  in  taverns,  and  places  of  public  resort,  where, 
with  his  humble  pot  of  porter,  and  with  the  witty  con- 
versation of  a  few  old  acquaintances,  he  forgot  for 
awhile  the  mortifications  to  which  he  was  subjected.  In 
a  satirical  ]>icturc  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Zoffani  intro- 
duced portraits  of  all  the  academicians,  and  represented 
Wilson  wllh  a  pot  of  porter  by  his  side.  Tiiis  roused 
the  indignation  of  our  artist  so  much,  that  he  took  a 
rtick,  and  threatened  Zoffani  with  a  sound  thrashing, 
which  he  would  certainly  have  inflicted,  had  not  Zoffiuii 
prudently  painted  it  out.     Shut  out,  partly  by  his  owa 
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want  of  tact,  from  circlps  which  hi»  gcniiii  would  hate 
ailoriicd,  and  by  which  his  charncUT  might  havo  hern 
gofti'iiod,  poor  Wilson  (frcw  coariv  in  pcrnon  niid  nmii- 
ticm ;  a  pniiit'ul  oriiptioii  on  hit  face  HometimpH  altracivd 
nolioc  a*  lie  piiincd  nlon|^  tlio  «Tn'Pl»,  to  .ivoid  whirh  he 
w.niki'd  with  a  Imndltorchipf  to  hi4  face.  His  appoarniioc 
was  thcrorori-  siifficiuiit  to  acroiiiit  for  the  prevah>nt 
idoa,  not  ('ontinc<|  to  his  own  dny,  that  he  wus  ,i  nu>ro 
"  portcr-drinkiT,"  "  a  coarse  man  who  mi^ht  he  taken 
for  tlie  landlord  of  a  publie-housp,''  &c.  Thns  was  a 
man,  really  well-descoiided,  with  the  advantages  of  cdn- 
oation  and  travel,  united  to  great  diligence  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  exrelleuec  to  which  he  afterwards  attained  ; — 
thus  w.as  he  degraded  by  the  accumulated  pressure  of 
poverty,  insult,  and  neglect,  njto  a  morose  and  austere 
tieiiig,  seeking  his  few  pleasures  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
life,  and  acquiring  a  re|iulsive  grossness  of  behaviour 
and  of  appejiraiice.  "  And  how,"  asks  the  compiler  of 
Wilson's  menmir'',  "can  it  be  possible  for  any  human 
heinij  to  maintain  a  temper  at  all  times  serene  and  nnniffled 
wliiMi  preyed  uiwrn  by  tlie  irritating  feelings  which  a  long 
.1:1  I  painful  series  of  unmeriteii  disapiMjintments  and  cruel 
iM  'iii-t  cuuld  not  fail  to  produce?  Insteiul,  therefore,  of 
I  I  11:;  an  opinion  too  hasty  or  inconsiderate,  respecting  a 
I'  ter  so  much  deserving  of  our  commiseration,  it  will 
'  .r  more  becoming  in  us,  while  wc  louk  upon  his  fail- 
in  a  less  unfavininiblo  and  rather  in  a  compassionate 
J....1.L  iif  view,  to  ascrilie,  as  we  most  justly  may,  that  harsh- 
ness of  demeanour  which  has  heen  so  much  complained  of, 
to  its  only  true  and  very  ohvious  cause,  i.  e.,  to  the  iialling 
indifference  and  iinijrateful  neiflect  which  it  was  his  sail 
lot  to  experience  from  the  undiscriminating  public  of  his 

The  sunnier  portions  of  Wilson's  life  were  those  in 
which,  having  been  luckv  enough  to  sell  a  picture,  he 
would  go  and  enjoy  a  cheerful  meal  with  some  old  ac- 
quaintance. A  lively  picture  is  given  of  some  of  these 
meetings  in  an  entertaining  publication  called  ff'int  and 
Walnuts,  whence  we  select  the  following. 

Thomson,  an  organist  who  kept  a  music  shop  in 
Exeter  'Change,  was  a  favourite  companion  of  Wilson's, 
and  exactly  suited  to  his  taste,  being  humorous,  good- 
tempered,  and  recherche  in  his  own  profession.  Some- 
times, when  a  propitious  star  disposed  a  connoisseur  to 
look  in  upon  Wilson,  and  purchase  one  or  two  of  his  easel 
pictures,  he  would  dress  himself  in  his  best  suit,  and 
proceed  to  the  Black  Horse,  near  Somerset  House  bar- 
mcks,  where  he  would  order  some  well-cooked  dish 
(Scotch  coUops  was  one  of  his  favourites)  to  be  sent  to 
Thomson's.  Then  proceeding  to  the  'Change,  he  would 
busy  himself  with  w.irming  the  bright  pewter  plates  on 
the  top  of  Thomson's  CJerman  stove,  while  the  organist, 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  "  composed  the  salad."  Wilson 
liberally  provided  every  necessary  on  these  occasions, 
and  Thomson  would  facetiously  say,  "  there  is  the 
thema,"  placing  the  endive  and  celery  on  a  plate ; 
"  there's  for  the  m.ijors,"  pouring  the  vinegar  into  the 
bowl ;  "  and  there  the  minors,"  as  he  opened  the  Tlo- 
rence  flask  ;  then  stirring  the  c^^,  he  would  talk  of  tone 
and  semitone;  and  holding  the  mustard  and  looking  at  ' 
his  p.itron,  beg  to  know  if  he  liked  "a  bold  diapason." 
When  mixing  the  ingredients,  he  would  conclude  with  a 
how  to  Wilson,  singing  the  old  madrigal,  "Sweet  Har- 
mony." These  were  high  treats  to  the  parties,  and  they 
sat  together  enjoying  their  pipes  and  their  cold  puncti 
until  the  nine  o'clock  bell  rung  them  out  of 'Change. 

Another,  and  a  very  pretty  anecdote,  is  told  of  a  party 
nt  (Jarrick's,  at  which  Wilson  was  included.  Dr.  .tohn- 
son,  Sterne,  and  Goldsmith,  were  also  present,  and  the 
gentlemen  kept  the  ladies  waiting  some  time  for  supper. 

"  Wo  have  been  lively  at  your  expense,  gentlemen," 
said  Mrs.  Oarrirk,  when  they  at  last  made  iheir  appear- 
ance. "To  punish  you  for  not  obeying  our  summons, 
the  l.idies  likened  you  all  to  plants,  and  (cuits,  and 
tlowers."  "Pray  let  us  hear,"  said  Wilson,  "doubtless 
I  come  in  for  a  sprig  of  laurel."  "  No  sir,"  said  a 
lively   voung    ladv.  "you   are   wrone."     "For   rn*-.  per- 


chance," said  he.     "  No,  tir,  inicti  af^in."     "  Whyi  I  am 

dubbed  bitl.-    ■  '      .     '      -  a  crab,"   said  he,  "for 

that   man    (  )   has  dubbi-d   me  .S<iur 

Dick."  "N<j,  sail!  tin-  laughing  lady,  "will  you  give 
it  up?"  "Yea,  madam."  "Why  then,  sir,  you  are 
likened  to  olivts ;  will  yoii  dare  to  inquire  farther?" 
"  I,et  me  swe,"  wid  Wilson,  all  eyr»  upon  him;  "well 
then,  my  dear,  out  with  it,  I  dare."  "Then,"  said  she, 
rising  and  curtseying  most  gravely,  "know,  sir,  that 
Mister  Wilson  is  rough  to  the  taste  at  first,  tolerable  bv 
a  little  longer  acquaintance,  and  delightful  at  last.  ' 
".Art  thou  content,  friend  Wilson';"" said  .lohnson  ;  "that 
is  very  handsome,  sir."  Wilson  never  looked  so  becom- 
incrly  I)efore;  he  made  the  dnm«el  hli  best  bow.  "Faith," 
said  he,  "  I  shall  henceforth  have  a  better  opinion  of 
myself;  I  drink  to  you,  mv  dear,  and  should  be  proud 
to  give  your  hand  to  one  deserving  of  your  superior 
merits."  The  same  ladv  likened  Sterne  to  the  sensitive 
plant,  that  shrank  into  itself  with  more  than  earthly 
feeling.  "  And  now  for  Dr.  Johnson's,  miss,  if  you 
will  favour  us,"  said  Goldsmith.  "  May  I  take  the 
liberty,  sir,"  said  she,  looking  at  the  wise  man.  '  VN'hy 
not,  dear?"  said  Johnson,  "certainly,  by  all  means." 
"  We  likened  you,  sir,  then,  to  an  aloe;"  and  with  a  fal- 
tering voice  added,  "as  a  lofty  plant,  whose  gloriou!> 
head  raised  towards  heaven,  adorns  creation  but  once  in 
a  hundred  years!"  Johnson  was  silent  for  awhile;  then 
bowinsr  to  the  ladies,  gallantly  said:  "Ah!  shall  we  bo 
forgiven  for  thus  banishing  the  gentle  sex  from  our 
lordly  presence?  Ladies,  we  must  henceforth  learn  to 
sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  the  Graces,  and  liecome  men 
again,  by  emulating  the  noble  knights  of  old." 

In  the  year  1814,  a  collection  of  Wilson's  pictures 
amounting  to  seventy  in  number,  were  publicly  exhibited 
in  the  British  Gallery,  Pall-Mall;  and  of  "the  public 
estimation  in  which  they  were  then  held,  the  following 
extract  from  one  of  the  journals  of  the  d.ay  is  a  proof: 

The  style  of  this  artist  is  in  a  peculiar  degree  chaste, 
classical,  grand,  and  interesting  ;  and  his  genius  of  the  most 
induhitahic  originality.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
his  landscapes,  especially  when  the  subject  lies  in  Italy, 
without  expericucmg  emotions  of  that  sublime  description, 
which  it  is  tlie  boast  of  superior  talents  to  have  the  power 
of  exciting.  The  Rraceful  nnd  easy  undulations  of  line  in 
his  distances,  which  carry  the  delighted  eye  to  the  hori;;on, 
where  it  rests  on  tints  truly  celestial ;  the  awful  grandeur 
of  his  scenery,  part.aking  of  the  sublimity,  without  the 
wildnrss  and  horror  of  Salvator  llosa,  and  the  appropriate 
character  which  universally  pervades  it;  the  affecting  and 
beautiful  introduction  of  the  ruined  arch,  or  fallen  column, 
and  all  the  mouldering  glories  of  architecture ;  the  noble- 
ness of  his  conceptions,  and  the  correspondinij  vi^rour  of  his 
execution,  tend,  together,  to  fill  the  breast  of  the  spectator 
with  wonder  and  admiration. 

In  many  of  these  pictures,  Italy  is  realized,  and  at  one 

glance  we  are  enahleil  to  enter  into  all  tfv  ■•  --  i  jiower- 

ful  feelings  which  are  awakened  by  the  r  of  what 

our  earlier  studies  tauffht  us  resiH-ctinR  '....;  -jf  heroes, 

that  seat  of  stupendous  cinpin",  which  virtue  raised  and 
luxury  withdrew,  till  it  presented  thi>sc  melancholy  scenes, 
in  the  representation  of  which  Wilson  so  pre-eminently 
excels.  "They  are  fine  comjiositions,  mingling  the  loveliest 
appearances  of  nature  where  nature  is  most  beautiful,  with 
dreary  and  dark  des<ilation,  and  every  touching  image 
which  decaying  grandeur,  in  the  nohlest  works  of  art, 
could  suggest  to  a  cliuwical  imagination.  From  these 
sources  an  emotion  is  engendered  by  the  magic  power  "f 
the  painter,  to  which  we  can  apply  no  other  epithet  than 
that  of  "sacred." 

With  such  a  m.astery  over  the  passions  we  are  yet  not 
blinded  to  some  defects  of  this  artist.  Many  of  his  land- 
scapes of  F.nglish  views,  arc  not  congenial  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Kngland.  They  partake  too  much  of  southern 
skies,  and  lose  the  character  which  ought 
them,  to  acquire  that  of  another  quarter 
There  is  frequently  too  II 
finish  of  even  those  si 
point  of  conception  •  "' 
serve  that  the  fm 
with   thos."    i>ctty  i 
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pbee  among  the  fortmoet  artists  who  have  adomed  the  last 

It  must  b*  recollected  that  the  pictures  which  are 
liable  to  the  above  censure  are  chiefly  those  which  were 
Twisted  to  meet  pressing  necessities,  and  when  depres- 
Aon  and  poverty  had  rendered  him  careless  of  his  own 
tunc.  Some  of  the  finest  examples  of  Wilson's  paint- 
ings, arc,  we  believe,  at  Ince  Castle,  near  Liverpool, 
•ad  were  executed  for  Mr.  Blundell,  the  owner  of  the 
castle.  Lady  Ford,  also,  is  mentioned  as  the  possessor 
of  thirty  or  forty  paintings  by  this  artist.  The  fcreatpr 
port  of  these  were  formerly  helped  together  without 
frames,  and  covered  with  dust,  against  the  wall  of  a 
miserable  garret  in  the  Adelphi.  A  view  of  Kcw 
Gardens,  painted  expressly  for  George  the  Third,  was 
from  some  unexplained  cause  returned  upon  tlie  artist's 
hands,  which  caused  extreme  mortification  and  disap- 
pointment to  Wilson. 

The  names  of  a  few  of  Wilson's  finest  compositions 
are  as  follows:  The  Death  of  NioW,  Piiaeton,  Even- 
ing, (the  picture  after  which  our  illustration  is  exc- 
cuted,1  View  of  Rome,  Villa  of  Mec«nas  at  Tivoii, 
Celadon  and  Amelia,  View  on  the  River  Po,  Apollo 
and  the  Seasons,  Melcager  and  Atalanta,  Cicero  at  liis 
Vilin,  Lake  of  N'ami,  View  on  the  Coast  of  liaias.  The 
Tiber  near  Rome,  Temple  of  Bacchus,  Adrian's 
Villa.  &c. 


THE  ASYLUM,  OR  RIGHT  OF  SANCTUARY. 

IL 

NoTICRS  of  the  formalities  anciently  employed  on  enter- 
ing a  place  of  sanctuary  arc  given  by  the  writer  quoted 
in  our  last  article  on  this  subject,  and  some  of  these  wc 
proceed  to  lay  before  the  rcafier.  By  the  laws  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  a  fugitive,  on  entering  the  house  or  court- 
yard of  a  priest,  was  to  be  as  safe  as  if  he  had  reached 
the  church,  provided  the  premises  stood  npon  the  de- 
mesnes of  the  church.  Certain  characters,  to  whom 
regard  and  reverence  were  due,  had  also  the  privilege  of 
shielding  the  criminal,  and  of  affording  him,  at  least,  a 
temporary  security.  Thus,  if  a  person  guilty  of  a  capital 
offence  fled  to  the  king,  archbishop,  or  nobleman,  he  was 
to  be  safe  for  nine  days,  but  no  longer,  unless  the  king 
was  pleased  to  indulge  him  with  more.  If  he  had  recourse 
to  the  bishop  of  his  province,  or  to  the  alderman,  he 
was  to  be  safe  only  for  seven  days,  unless  his  protector 
was  pleased  to  extend  the  time  of  sanctuary.  That  the 
design  of  this  was  to  give  the  party  time  to  make  satis- 
faetion  for  the  injury  he  had  committed,  is  evident  from 
the  tenour  of  the  law.  "  If  he  be  n  thief  or  ft  robber, 
let  him  restore  what  he  hath  unjustly  taken,  if  he  hath 
it  in  possession  ;  or  if  he  hath  wasted  and  embezzled 
it,  let  him  make  it  good  from  his  own  property,  if  he  be 
able." 

No  hindrance  was  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  criminals 
fleeing  to  the  church  for  sanctuary  ;  but,  on  their  arrival 
at  the  prrcinctii,  thev  were  to  confess  before  a  coroner 
tl"  ''.ir  which  ti  "  dtohttvetheir 

1:?.  recorded.  ■!  to  the  sanc- 

tuary ul  Durham,  he  kiiu;.k(d  at  IJic  Uuur  of  the  Galilee, 
where  men  lay  rendy  to  let  him  in  at  any  hour  of  the 
Amy  or  night.  '<  tolled  tlie   Galilee  bell,  to 

inform    the    neij.-  I    that    some  oin'   had  taken 

sanctuary.     By  ord<T  ol  the  prior,  t'  was  then 

clothed  in  a  gown  of  black  cloth,  hn\  iiw  cross, 

called  St.  Cuthl>crt's  cross,  on  the  lett  shoulder.  He 
was  lodged  on  a  grate  within  the  falirir,  on  the  south 
side  adjoining  the  door,  and  near  the  altar.  He  was 
ako  to  be  disarmed  of  all  weapons,  defensive  as  well  as 
offennive,  and  only  pcrmitte<l  the  use  of  a  pointless  knife 
to  carve  with.  This  was  the  mors  necessary,  because 
when  many  criminals  met  together  in  the  same  sanc- 
tvary,  it  was  no  nncommmi  thing  for  tbem  to  unite  in 
OBOunittiDg  some  act  of  violence. 


(Stilt  txittxnQ  in  Beverley  UintUr.) 

The  English  sanctuary  was  considered  as  having  re- 
gard to  penance,  and  those  who  availed  themselves  of  it, 
were  required  to  take  oath,  not  only  to  keep  the  whole- 
some regulations  of  the  place,  but  to  obsftve  the  Sah- 
bath,  attending  both  morning  and  evening  service  in 
their  respective  churches.  There  were  certain  restric- 
tions to  the  admission  of  fugitives, — for  instance,  Jews, 
infidels,  and  heretics,  could  not  claim  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary,  neither  could  traitors,  nor  criminals  whose 
offence  had  been  committed  in  the  church.  In  the  reign 
of  Richard  the  Second,  the  temporal  lords  contended 
that  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  preservation  of  life  and  limb,  and  could  not  therefore 
protect  debtors,  or  interfere  with  actions  of  account. 
In  this  they  were  undoubtedly  right,  but  they  had  not 
sufficient  influence  to  carry  their  point.  The  laws  rela- 
tive to  debtors,  and  their  goods  and  chattels,  were  very 
unjust,  and  had  become  an  evident  perversion  of  the 
original  design  of  the  admission  of  this  class  of  offenders. 
Knavish  and  dishonest  men  would  often  run  into  sanc- 
tuary, in  order  to  defraud  their  creditors,  and  to  avoid 
paying  their  just  debts ;  and  would  even  bring  stolen 
goods  or  merchandize  into  this  fastness  with  the  intent 
to  live  upon  them.  Subsequently,  the  debtor  was  obliged 
to  swear  that  he  did  not  claim  privilege  and  protection 
for  the  sake  of  cheating  his  creditors,  but  only  for  the 
safety  of  his  person ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  sanctuary-man  was  no  longer  secured  from 
making  pecuniary  sati.sfaction,  but  was  required  to 
deliver  in  upon  oath  a  schedule  of  his  debts,  and  of  his 
effects  wherewith  he  might  make  present  payment,  and 
to  swear  that  he  would  labour  and  do  his  utmost  to 
satisfy  his  creditors. 

On  making  peace  with  his  adversary,  or  on  obtaining 
pardon,  a  fugitive  felon  might  leave  his  asylum  in  safety. 
It  appears,  however,  that  in  Wales,  a  fugitive,  after  a 
certain  number  of  years,  w^as  obliged  to  leave  his  sanc- 
tuary, even  though  unpardoned ;  and  was  required  to 
abjure  bis  country  for  ever.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
appointed  time,  in  which  such  a  fugitive  might  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  he  was  furnished  with  a  relic, 
or  crucifix,  to  show  that  he  was  under  protection,  and 
was  then  bound  to  take  the  direct  road  to  the  nearest 
port,  and  to  embark  on  the  first  opportunity.  Whoever 
seized  him  on  his  journey,  took  him  from  the  highway, 
or  slew  him  when  taken  thence,  was  li.able  to  inflictions 
as  for  sacrilege.  The  banished  man  was  to  endeavour 
forty  d.iys  to  get  his  passage  abroad,  and  if,  "  by  going 
every  dayinto  the  water  up  to  his  knees,  or  above,"  he 
did  not  succeed,  he  was  to  return  to  his  sanrtu.nry,  and 
be  marked  by  the  coroner  on  his  thumb,  and  thus  re- 
served to  take  his  jiassago  at  some  more  favourable  time 
a]ipoiutv'd  by  the  coroner. 
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Offences  afpiinit  tho  privileges  of  saoetuary  wore 
looked  upon  a«  very  heinous  in  thoir  nature;  ncvcrthc- 
lo98  Henry  the  Second,  in  his  strict  regard  for  jiistiro, 
would  not  suffer  criminals  thus  to  escape  punishment. 
Knytfliton  di-i  lares  that  the  kinjf  showed  no  reverence 
at  all  fur  iisi/ln,  hut  took  delinquents  from  churches 
without  acruplf,  hoth  churclinien  and  laymen.  The 
case  of  Huhert  de  HurRh,  earl  of  Kent,  justiciary  and 
favourite  i>f  Henry  the  Third,  proves  that  the  law  of 
sanctuary  was  little  ros|)ected  hy  that  monarch  also. 
l)u)!;dale  relates  that  in  I2'.i'2,  Hubert  falliufi;  into  dis- 
praco  with  his  nia<ter,  took  refuse  in  Mirton  Priory, 
liut  the  kinp  commanded  tho  mayor  of  London  to  force 
him  theiicc,  and  Hubert  fled  to  tho  hiph  altar.  .Some 
political  reasons  prevented  the  kin(r  from  carryiiie  the 
matter  further  at  th.it  time;  but  Hubert  comiiifr  of  his 
own  accord  from  his  fastness,  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
fleo  apain  for  refupc  to  some  sacred  jdace.  He  went  to 
a  small  chapel  at  l{r»>ntwood,  in  Essex,  taking-  a  cross  in 
one  hand,  ,ind  the  host  in  the  other.  But  these  were 
forced  from  him,  and  ho  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower  in 
an  ignominious  manner,  his  feet  being  chainetl  under  his 
horse's  belly.  Tho  clergy  were  very  indignant  at  this, 
and  the  Ilishop  of  London  threatened  to  excommunicate 
all  who  were  concerned  in  the  breach  of  privilege;  upon 
which  the  king  ordered  Hubert  to  be  sent  back  again  to 
the  chapel.  At  the  same  time,  however,  by  the  royal 
orders,  the  Sheriffs  of  Hertford  and  Essex  guarded  the 
chapel  90  closely,  that  the  prisoner  could  neither  escape 
nor  receive  any  supplies  of  food.  In  this  extremity 
Hubert  yielded  himself  np  to  the  sheriffs,  and  was  a 
second  time  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  His  affairs  being 
in  part  made  up,  he  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  castle  of 
Devires,  from  whence  ho  escaped  to  a  neighbouring 
church.  His  pursuers  found  him  before  the  altar  with 
the  cross  in  his  hands,  but  dragged  him  away,  and  took 
liim  back  to  the  castle.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  was 
r  's.d  by  this  breach  of  privilege  committed  within  his 
■  It  .so,  and  after  ineffectual  remonstrances  with  tho 
fi.ivcrnors  of  the  castle,  ho  excommunicated  the  whole 
f;arrison,  and  joining  with  other  prelates  ho  preferred  a 
complaint  before  the  king,  which  w.is  so  strongly 
pressed,  th.it  Henry  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  restored 
to  his  sanctuary.  This,  however,  was  of  little  benefit 
to  Hubert,  for  the  king  commanded  the  Sheriff  of  Wilt- 
shire to  prevent  any  person  from  bringing  him  victuals. 
A  troop  of  armed  men  effected  the  rescue  of  the  pri- 
soner, who  escaped  info  Wales,  and  at  last  died  peace- 
ably in  that  country.  This  account  is  curious,  as  exhi- 
biting the  state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  monarch, 
who  evidently  wished,  but  dared  not,  to  .abolish  the  law 
in  question,  and  the  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  to  m.iintain  it  inviolate. 

The  principal  sanctuaries  in  this  kingdom  were  as 
follows:  Aberdaron  (Wales),  Abingdon,  Armethwaite 
(Cumberland),  Boaiilieu,  Beverley,  Battle-Abbey,  Col- 
chester, Derby,  Durham,  Dover,  Hexham,  Lancaster, 
Lechlade,  Manchester,  Merton  Priory,  Northampton, 
Norwich,  Ripon,  St.  Martin's  le  Grand  (London),  St. 
Mary  le  Bow  (London),  Temple  (London),  Wells, 
Westminster,  Winchester,  York.  In  Scotland,  Holy- 
rood  Abbey  afforded  protection  to  debtors. 

At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  sanctuaries  were 
confined  to  parish  churches,  and  their  churchvards, 
cathedrals,  hospitals,  and  collegiate  churches,  and  no 
immunity  was  to  be  allowed  to  persons  guilty  of  the 
more  serious  offences.  On  the  re-establishment  of 
popery  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  the  risrht  of  s.inctuarv 
was  restored  to  its  wonted  vigour.  It  was  again  re- 
stricted in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  that  of  James 
the  First  it  was  totally  abolished. 

Our  engraving  represents  the  frid-stool  or  chair  of 
peace  which  still  exists  in  Beverley  Minster,  York,  being 
placed  on  the  left  of  the  entrance'  to  the  vestrv.  It  is 
hewu  out  of  solid  stone,  with  a  hollow  back ;  it  has  beeu 


been  broken,  but  repaired  with  iron  clunpi.  The  right 
of  sanctuary  was  first  vested  in  tho  church  of  .St.  John 
of  Beverley  by  the  munificence  of  Athelstan,  and  tiiii 
frid-stool  was  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation  near  the 
altar,  as  an  emblem  of  protection  to  the  refugee.  The 
sanctuary  was  called  Lrutra,  and  was  comprehended 
within  t'.  r  which  the  church 

was  the  .  about  a  mile.     It 

wa^  ;,   luur  crosses,  one  ot  which  still  exists  in 

•  ii  slate.     The«p  crosses  were  placed  on  the 

four  jirmcipal    ro '  :.■•  to   the  town.      One  was 

called  Molescroft  (  ,t  Leckonfield  Park,  another 

was  towards  North  Burton,  a  third  towards  Kimvalr 
graves,  and  the  last  to  the  south  of  Heverley,  on  tho 
ro.id  which  leii  to  the  ferry  across  the  H umber. 

Camden  has  preserved  the  I.,alin  inscription  said  to 
have  been  originally  engraven  on  the  frid-stool  at 
Beverley.  It  is  to  the  following  effect:  ''This  sfonp 
seat  is  called  /'recrlstonl,  or  Chair  of  Peace,  to  which 
fleeing,  every  guilty  person  finds  perfect  securitv.'' 

This  cimir  of  Jieace,  (says  Mr.  Allen  in  his  liistory  of 
York,)  was  a  full  refuge  and  safety  from  the  immediate 
infliction  of  punishment  for  anv  crime  what.^oevcr.  In 
general  it  affordol  protection  while  tho  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  tho  crime  were  investigated,  which  the  Church 
always  placed  in  the  most  favnurahle  point  of  view  ;  and 
while  its  protection  was  niiined  in 

perfect  safety  within  t  And 

this  course  Continued  uiim  mr  .ihu.hu  im.*  "iws  recon- 
ciled. In  all  cases,  the  life  of  the  criminal  was  safe  at 
Beverley,  bo  hia  crime  whatever  it  might.  The  fugitive 
havini;  taken  the  oath  of  fealty  to  U>e  abbotj  and  bein;; 
placed  in  the  chair  uf  peace,  might  comixl  his  .idveraaiy  to 
accept  pecuniary  compensation.     And  t  \  ■<•  waa  an 

additional  cause  of  the  high  degree  uf  r.  t  in  theae 

times  to  the  ministers  of  religion;  for  it  in  ihuught  b/ 
some,  that  persons  obtaining  sanctuary,  who  had  l)cen 
guilty  of  capital  crimes,  reciivcd  their  pardon  on  condition 
of  becoming  slaves  to  the  abbot,  or  lord  of  the  place  where 
the  privilege  waa  ckimed. 


The  way  to  advance  in  Christian  perfection  is,  to  make 
Christian  reflections  upon  every  occurrence  of  life,  and  to 
endeavour  to  improve  by  thera. 

It  is  a  pernicious  complaisance  to  conceal  from  our  friends 
mortifying  and  afflictive  truths,  when  it  is  expedient  they 
should  know  tliem. 

Good  example  is  a  language  and  an  argument  which  every- 
body understands. 

He  that  attempts  to  get  rid  of  his  fears  by  running  from 
God,  will  iniiillibly  increase  them. 

Now*  80  great  as  to  be  above  civing  an  account  to  God  of 
all  his  actions. 

IIow  careful  slioiild  the  great  be  to  regulate  their  conduct, 
when  they  sec  how  ready  the  world  is  to  follow  their 
example. 

Hk  that  is  angry  at  another  man's  faults,  and  is  not  angry 
at  his  own,  is  an  hypocrite. — Bisnop  Wilsox. 


The  pith  of  conversation  does  not  consist   in  exhibiting 

your  own  superior  knowledge  on  matters  of '' 

quence,   hut  in  enlarging,  improvinir,  and 
infonnatioa  you  possess  by  the  autboritv  < 

WilLTBR  ScOTT. 


he 


What  man  should  learn  is,  to  reject  all 

Temen>bnmce,  and  to  ret.iin  with  oheiT' 

profit  and  amend.     For 

sorrow  and  repent ;  ni 

no  more;  rL'mcmtH,"r  th 

justly  fear ;  and  never  ' 

never  be  led  to  dcjpalr.     ^  


lO 

.-an 


thou  mayeet 


Wbosokveb  is  not  persuaded  by  i««aon,  will  not  be  con- 
vinced by  authority.— Fktjoo, 


t 

THE   CHUOXICLF.S   OF   TIIK   MIDDLE 
AGES. 

ClIRON'ICLEa,  rontaininff  importADt  historiral  facts,  ap- 
peared during  every  period  of  tlio  Middle  Ages.  It  was 
the  custom,  in  many  monasteries,  to  keep  registries,  or 
journals,  wherein  every  remarkable  occurrence  which 
came  within  the  knowledge  of  the  fraternity  was  entered; 
and  the  monK  iy  those  in   England,  by  commu- 

nicatmg  at  i  U  assemblies,  what  they  had  thus 

recorded,  were  eiiablt- d  to  render  assistance  to  each  other 
for  the  rectifying  or  completing  of  their  narrations.  In 
this  manner  the  chronicle  of  a  monastery  was  frequently 
continued  through  successive  generations.  .-Vlthough 
brought  up  amidst  all  the  simplicity  of  a  cloister,  these 
annalists  seem  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  ofEcc  entrusted  to  them  ;  and  they  reiterate 
in  their  prefaces,  that  history  is  the  messenger  of  anti- 
quity, the  witness  of  times  no  longer  existing,  the  remem- 
brancer of  the  human  race,  the  lesson  for  the  people, 
and  the  school  for  kings.  Many  of  them  manifest  but 
humble  pretensions,  stating  that  they  have  only  written 
for  their  brethren  of  the  cloister,  or  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  their  superiors.  Indeed,  the  majority 
■  8*emed  to  have  believed  that  their  works  would  but  live 
and  die  with  themselves ;  and  hence  their  recitals  are 
often  replete  with  artless,  and  sometimes  indiscreet  pas- 
sages. What  would  have  been  their  surprise  could  it 
have  been  announced  to  them,  that  the  day  would  come 
when  their  humble  manuscripts  would  be  judged  before 
the  great  tribunal  of  the  world,  and  that  copies  of  thcra 
would  be  multiplied  by  a  surprising  invention,  and  dis- 
seminated far  and  wide  I  Not  anticipating  to  appear 
before  the  public  in  this  way,  their  productions  might  be 
expected  to  be  all  the  more  natural  and  simple  ;  and,  iu 
perusing  them,  one  smiles  sometimes  at  observing  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  so. 

The  greater  number  of  the  chroniclers  would  have 
thought  it  a  dereliction  of  duty,  had  they  not  traced  their 
narrative  back  to  the  period  of  the  Creation,  the  Deluge, 
or  at  least  to  the  empire  of  the  Cassars.  In  distinguish- 
ing the  various  epochs  of  events  in  their  narratives,  they 
were  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  festivals  of  the  calendar, 
thus  conferring  upon  a  mere  date  the  interest  of  a  reli- 
gious recollection.  Sometimes  it  was  a  battle  which 
occurred  upon  St.  Peter's  or  St.  Paul's  day  ;  sometimes 
a  certain  town  was  taken  upon  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  &c.  As  in  the  Middle  Ages  religion 
took  part  in  everything  which  occurred,  so  was  it  ever 
present  in  the  thoughts  of  the  chroniclers.  After  the 
interests  of  the  general  Church,  those  of  their  own 
monastery  were  paramount  in  their  eyes :  they  often 
attach  more  importance  to,  and  occupy  more  space  in 
narrating,  the  foundation  of  a  convent,  or  the  annexa- 
tion of  a  farm  or  vineyard  to  its  domains,  than  to  the 
establishment  of  a  kingdom,  or  the  conquest  of  a  pro- 
rince.  In  «;  '  '  'f  heroes  and  princes,  thev  dwell 
rather  upon  ■  c-al  than  upon  their  moral  charac- 

teristics :  ami,  111  '.ents,  do  not  trouble   them- 

wlves  with  the  c.  :i  of  the  causes  whence  thev 

arose,  or  the  con«pqufnns  to  which  they  might  lead. 

In  these  times  a  rainy  •en«on,  an  inumlntion,  a 
drought,  or  a  sfirm,  V  .,f  history,  for  the 

national  pri)«pcrity  ••ti'  Mr>on  the  condition 

of  ■  'I  everv- 

»'  re,   omit 

nf  ■   of   linn  di-MTiplion.      I*liilip 

thi  rory  of  Philip  Augustus,  to 

•tv  truck  the  pill  wr.itlu'r- 

C<"  •  ;  and  that,  in  the  same 

year,  a  now  damaged  the  vines, 

the   r,-.  t),jt  the   Tintage   was 

d<-  1  the  wine  oi  bad  quality. 

_    Tom  the  scrupulous  exactitude  with  which 
these  old  writers  hand  down  to  us  accounts  of  eclipses. 
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ri  HLirkablc  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere,  &c.,  one 
might  believe  that  they  were  occupied  in  writing  a  his- 
tory of  the  seasons,  and  the  changes  of  the  heavens. 
Like  their  more  ignorant  cotemporiries,  they  occupied 
themselves  rather  with  the  future  than  with  the  past, 
and  in  the  observation  of  the  celestial  revolutions,  their 
credulity  sought  the  means  of  divining  coming  events. 
Many  chroniclers  of  the  twelfth  century  narrate  that  a 
shower  of  falling  stars  formed  the  prelude  of  the  First 
Crusade.  The  comets,  which  were  supposed  to  exercise 
great  influence  upon  futurity,  were  not,  of  course,  neg- 
lected by  the  historians ;  the  unusual  forms  and  brilliant 
appearances  of  these  bodies  were  duly  recorded,  as  were 
the  predictions  of  the  various  calamities  with  which  they 
were  supposed  to  menace  the  world. 

The  annalists  were  not  much  better  informed  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  society,  than  they  were  in- 
structed in  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  thus  they  lived  in  a 
world  which  they  understood  not,  although  engaged  in 
writing  its  history.  However,  nothing  embarrassed 
them,  for  all  that  they  found  astonishing  or  unusual, 
they  explained  as  proceeding  from  the  secret  designs  of 
the  .■Mniighty.  A  sudden  death,  an  unforeseen  illness, 
or  an  accident,  oppcared  in  their  eyes  but  the  penalties 
incurred  by  bad  actions  or  improper  conduct ;  and  they 
looked  upon  all  great  national  calamities  as  direct  visita- 
tions on  human  perversity. 

Our  ancestors  were  ever  influenced  by  dreams  and 
visions ;  and  important  decisions  not  only  in  private  life, 
but  also  in  public  affairs,  were  frequently  determined  by 
these  ;  and  in  this  manner  they  often  became  historical 
events.  So,  too,  the  annalists,  when  they  related  with 
the  utmost  good  faith  their  accounts  of  apparitions, 
miraculous  interpositions,  and  the  agency  of  the  Evil 
One,  did  but  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived;  for,  at  this  period,  such  narrations  were  alike 
credited  by  the  learned  and  ignorant,  the  rich  and  the 
poor. 

The  greater  portion  of  these  chronicles  interest  us  by 
their  heart-felt  credulity,  by  a  species  of  rude  eloquence 
in  which  they  are  written  ;  but  above  all,  by  reason  of 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  their  details.  But  in  vain 
may  we  search  among  them  for  the  spirit  of  unity  and 
generalization  which  enlarges  and  elevates  the  thoughts 
of  the  historian,  or  for  that  spirit  of  criticism,  the  pos- 
session of  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  investigation  of 
the  truth. 

TTie  Greek  chroniclers  of  the  same  period  are  but 
little  more  advanced  as  regards  the  spirit  of  criticism, 
the  maturity  of  taste,  or  powers  of  reasoning,  while  they 
present  us  with  a  much  smaller  number  of  facts.  In 
Nicetas  and  Anna  Comnena,  we  arc  sometimes  reminded 
of  ancient  Greece;  but  both  these  authors,  endeavouring 
too  much  to  imitate  the  language  of  the  poets,  impart  to 
their  writings  a  character  of  frivolity  and  untruth.  The 
chroniclers  of  Dyzantium  only  seek  to  display  the  vain 
ornaments  of  thiir  rhetoric  ;  and  even  while  deploring 
the  calamities  ond  ruin  of  the  empire,  their  lai.guage, 
always  oflected,  possesses  neither  warmth  nor  energy. 
In  comparing  the  chronicles  of  the  Franks  with  those  of 
the  (jreeks,  we  at  once  sec  that  the  former  belong  to  the 
vet  uncultivated  genius  of  a  new  state  of  society,  and 
the  latter  to  the  decline  of  an  empire  grown  old  in  cor- 
ruption and  eflTcminacy. 

We  know  little  of  the  Oriental  chronicles  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  we  at  once  si-c  that  they  are  charac- 
terized by  the  same  credulity,  and  greater  ignorance 
than  those  of  the  West.  Karely  do  we  find  in  the 
Arabian  historians  any  ideas  illustrative  of  the  workings 
of  the  human  heart,  or  any  indications  of  the  causes  of 
the  revolutions  of  societies.  They  too  frequeniiy  ne- 
glect the  important  circumstances  of  events,  to  dwell 
upon  some  fantastic  particulars  and  insignificant  details. 
Nevertheless  wc  occasionally  recognise  in  their  recitals 
something    less   barbarous    than    the   people   and    the 
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govornmenta  vthoio  history  tlipy  wore  writing;;  and 
many  of  tiuiii  niaiiifiat,  in  ihpir  fifjurative  language, 
vivacity  and  t-loqiionco.  We  ihinic,  liowcvor,  as  rrganls 
style  and  narration,  our  aiitliora  of  tlie  Middle  Ages  sur- 
utt'ss  the  Oriental  writers  of  the  Bacnc  epoch.  As  the 
Western  chroniclers  wroto  in  Latin,  it  is  to  bo  supposed 
that  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity  were  not  unknown  to 
them,  and  in  many  of  their  narrations  it  is  evident  that 
they  employoJ  them  as  models.  The  writers  of  the 
East  were  only  guided  by  their  own  inspirations;  no 
rules  directed  them,  and  their  recitals  frequently  fail  to 
captivate  th«  attention  of  their  readers.  We  must, 
nevertheless,  allow  that  the  study  of  the  ancients  hns 
■ometimes  led  astray  our  old  chroniclers,  who  are  far 
too  apt  to  judge  of  the  events  which  they  relate  by  their 
recollections  of  the  occurrences  at  Rome  and  Athens; 
and  thus,  if  the  Arab  writers  are  inferior  in  the  art  of 
writing,  yet,  judging  from  their  own  impressions,  rather 
than  fron'i  those  derived  from  others,  their  very  ignorance 
becomes  invested  with  a  character  of  originality. 

We  have  hitlierlo  alluded  only  to  the  chroniclers  of 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century;  but  those  of  a  period 
somewhat  prior  to  this  exhibit,  to  an  attentive  observer, 
a  somewhat  different  character:  in  their  writings  will 
be  found  less  simplicity  and  candour,  and  more  igno- 
rance and  barbarism.  Gregory  of  Tours,  Tredegaire, 
and  those  who  appeared  immediately  after  them,  seem 
all  alarmed  at  the  nature  of  the  approaching  times,  and 
at  the  state  of  darkness  gradually  extending  itself  over 
entire  Hurope.  While  the  writers  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries  deplore  in  terse  style,  and  with  doleful 
forebodings,  the  decline  of  literature;  those  of  the 
twelfth  century  were  eager  in  proving  that  everywhere 
the  study  of  languages  and  the  belles  letti  es  were  in 
progress,  and  tiieir  voices,  although  as  yet  but  feeble, 
seem  to  hail  tiie  return  of  brighter  days.  Tiie  former, 
with  the  recollections  of  better  times  pressing  upon 
them,  regret  a  degree  of  civilization  which  was  be- 
coming rapidly  extinct,  and  the  customs  and  manners 
they  describe  but  too  truly  indicate  the  triumph  of 
barbarism.  The  latter,  although  not  aware  of  the 
changes  which  were  even  then  in  preparation,  yet 
regard  the  future  without  fear,  and  the  tone  which 
oumiates  their  recitals  seems  to  announce  au  already 
returning  civilization. 

It  will  be  readily  believed  that  if  the  art  of  narrating 
did  not  become  perfected  at  the  epoch  of  the  crusades, 
at  least  the  number  of  the  historians  augmented;  and 
these  historians  should  be  regarded  by  us  as  so  many 
witnesses  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  importance  of  the  events,  the  religious  character  of 
the  war,  and  the  interest  which  Christianity  felt  in  its 
prosecution,  must  necessarily  have  inspired  many  writers 
with  the  desire  of  relating  what  they  knew,  or  what 
they  had  seen.  We  have  thus  handed  down  to  us  no 
less  than  twelve  narrations  of  the  first  expedition  of  the 
crusaders  into  Asia.  The  pious  authors  of  this  epoch, 
to  use  their  own  expressions,  felt  themselves  oppressed 
with  the  desire  of  recalling  to  the  memory  of  men,  the 
labours  and  sufferings  of  the  heroes  of  the  Cross,  and 
especially  the  mighty  events  which,  by  the  permission  of 
the  Almighty,  were  transacted  in  the  East.  Many  of 
these  historians  relate  what  passed  under  their  very 
eyes,  when  they  followed  the  crusaders  into  Palestine; 
and  some  of  them  arc  careful  in  informing  their  readers, 
that  their  accounts  were  written  in  the  midst  of  camps, 
and  that  the  din  of  war  prevented  a  too  nice  attention 
to  style.  One  of  these  writers,  as  proving  how  far  he 
had  partaken  in  the  perils  he  recounts,  tells  us,  at  the 
commencemont  of  his  history,  that  being  present  at  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  he  was  wounded  in 
the  face  by  a  dart,  and  adds,  "although  the  wooden 
handle  has  been  extracted,  the  iron  portion  remains 
within  the  wound  even  while  I  am  now  writing."  It 
may  be  imagined  that  the  chroniclers  who  were  present 


at  the  holy  war  w*ro  pow*rfnlly  excited  by  i'  nt 

which    iiiflanii'd    the    crusaders.      In    their  y 

occurreii'  ■  \ent    a    pruuigy; 

and  on   :  .        uond  d'Agiles,  of 

Gunther,  or  of  touiu  otlur  writer,  one  it  tempted  to 
believe  that  the  warriors  of  the  Cross  inhabited  another 
world  to  ours,  and  tlial  the  laws  of  nature  were  main- 
tained  in  existence  only  for  infidels  and  sceptics.  We 
have  a  far  more  serious  lo  offer  against  thes« 

ocular   witnesses;    the    i;  <•,  or  even  somctimci 

the  joy,  with  which  they  regarded  the  massacres  of  the 
Saracens.  It  is  too  well  known  how  horrible  these 
massacres  often  were,  in  many  towns  of  Syria,  and 
especially  in  Jenisaleni.  To  express  the  extent  of  the 
destruction  of  the  infidels,  a  chronicler,  who  was  pre- 
sent, says,  "  To  escape  such  carnage,  wings  alone  could 
avail,  and  these  the  Mussulmen  had  not."  Ulinded  by 
the  passions  of  war,  the  crusaders  scarcely  considered 
their  enemies  as  human  beings.  Most  of  the  chroniclers 
who  followed  the  crusaders  were  connected  with  the 
church,  and  the  pilgrim-staff  formed  their  only  weapon. 
Many  among  them  could  not  conceal  the  fears  under 
which  they  laboured ;  and  doubtless  it  was  this  very 
terror  which  rendered  them  so  barbarous  in  the  hour  of 
victory.  Those  historians  who  had  never  left  the 
West,  are  far  less  violent  and  passionate  in  their 
recitals.  The  Archbishop  of  Dol  declares  that  he 
wishes  to  render  justice  alike  to  Mussulman  and  Chris- 
tian ;  for  while  he  knew  what  he  owed  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  he  also  knew  what  he  owed  to  the  cause  of 
truth. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  from  the  more  intimate 
relations  which  took  place  with  the  Saracens,  during; 
the  latter  crusades,  the  spirit  of  hatred  became  much 
softened  down ;  and  thus,  after  the  third  holy  war, 
sentiments  of  humanity  and  compassion  arc  to  be  found 
in  the  chronicles.  It  was  in  Italy,  wherein  signs  of 
civilization  first  began  to  rc-appcjr,  that  the  chronicles 
first  gave  the  example  of  this  moderation;  but  it  is,  above 
all,  in  the  writings  of  William,  archbishop  of  Tyre, 
that  we  see  evidence  of  the  progress  of  this  feeling :  a 
noble  moderation,  and  passionate  desire  for  the  triumph 
of  virtue,  animate  his  writings;  and  an  enlightened 
conscientiousness,  and  entire  probity,  challenge  for  hira 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  readers.  Like  must 
of  his  cotemporaries,  he  explains  the  reverses  of  the 
Christians  by  their  sins  and  corruption;  but  the  greatest 
sinners  in  the  eyes  of  William,  were  always  those  who 
despised  the  claims  of  humanity  and  the  laws  of  justice  ; 
and  when  he  invokes  the  terrible  sentence  of  God  upon 
the  children  of  transgressors,  it  is  as  a  punishment  for 
the  neglect  of  sworn  duty  to  God,  and  violation  of  the 
rights  of  man. 

The  literary  merit  of  this  historian  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  discussing;  his  readers  will  at  once  see  that 
the  masterpieces  of  antiquity  were  no  strangers  to  him, 
and  this  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  writers 
not  only  enlightened  his  mind  and  increased  his  know- 
ledge, but  doubtless  contributed  to  the  production  of 
the  urbanity  which  pervades  his  narration.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  carries  his  love  of  ancient  learning  too 
far ;  and  thus  we  find  Virgil  cited  side  by  side  with 
Ezckicl,  and  Juvenal  upon  the  same  page  with  Isaiah  ; 
while,  in  order  to  celebrate  his  metropolis  of  Tyre,  he 
does  not  consider  it  any  profanation  to  carry  us  back 
to  the  history  of  Dido.  Details,  which  arc  ordinarily 
passed  over  in  history,  are  too  minutely  dwelt  upon  by 
his  pen ;  and  thus,  iii  tracing  the  portr.iits  of  the  kmgs 
of  Jerusalem,  he  does  not  forget  to  tell  us  that  God- 
frey bad  light-coloured  hair  and  beard;  that  IJaldwin 
the'  First  had  red  hair,  and  an  aquiline  nose,  and  that 
he  was  neither  too  thin  nor  too  stout;  that  lialdwin 
the  Second  was  of  high  stature  and  fresh  complexion, 
and  that  his  knees  had  become  hardened  by  kneeling 
at  pravers.      Yet  these  details,  which   the  severity  of 
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modern  criticitm  pro«crib««,  are  scarcely  misplaced  in 
these  old  1  After  having  studied   the   por- 

traiu  draw;  good  archbishop,  the  reader  would 

easily  recogniio  Uie  heroes  of  the  crusade  if  they 
mitrlit  appear  before  hira. 

Th.-  rs  of  the  holy  wars  especially  excel  in 

their   ;  t  the  miseries  in  which  they  had  taken 

part,  and  rtjiguatiou  is  tlie  virtue  upon  which  they  are 
thr  mnst  rlnqtieut.  Their  references  to  Scripture  and 
,^  1   the  prophets,  produce  a  ^reat  effect  in 

t:  :is,   when  not  too  often  multiplied,  and 

(five  to  iheir  narrations  a  poetical  and  solemn  character, 
frequently  very  strikinq^.  The  images  they  cmjiloy  to 
express  their  thouffhls  are  frequently  brilliant  reflections 
of  that  fiery  enthusiasm  which  had  produced  the  wars  of 
the  E^st.  Ralph  of  Coggeshall,  an  English  chronicler, 
•Tier  describing  the  invasion  of  Palestine,  and  the  mise- 
ries he  had  there  suffered,  mourns  over  the  pilgrims  who 
bad  died  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  envies  them  the 
Mcred  earth  which  covered  their  remains.  "  Miserable 
that  I  am,"  he  says,  "  to  be  thus  one  of  the  last  of  the 
survivors,  for,  less  fortunate  tlian  my  brothers  in  mi- 
sery, I  have  not  received  my  portion  of  the  land  of  our 
Saviour." 

Several  of  the  chroniclers  jom  to  this  pious  exalta- 
tion of  ideas  an  accurate  knowledge  of  events,  and  then 
their  enlightened  testimony  becomes  of  great  service 
towards  a  history  of  the  crusades.  We  may  allude  to 
Guibert,  abbot  of  Nogcnt,  the  most  exact  observer  of 
the  manners  of  his  times;  to  Odon  of  Devil,  who  accom- 
panied Louis  the  Seventh  into  Asia,  and  describes  the 
progress  and  sufferings  of  the  French  pilgrims  witli  the 
exactness,  and  occasionally  with  the  ingenious  vivarity. 
of  a  Sallust;  and  to  the  author  of  the  Itinerary  i>f 
Richard,  who  in  knowledge  5ur])asses  all  the  chroniclers, 
and  by  the  curious  details  with  which  he  has  filled  his 
narration,  has  invested  it  with  all  the  interest  of  a  ro- 
mance, or  an  epic. 

n>e    chronicles  bejtr   different   characters,    not  only 

according  to  the  epochs,  but  also  the  countries  in  which 

they  were  composed.     Thus,  those  of  Italy  and  Germany 

do  not  possess  the  same  characteristics,  and  certainly 

not  the  same   merit,   as   those  of  England  and  P'ranco. 

The  general  history  of  Italy,  like  the  country  it  repre- 

lents,  is  divided  into  numerous  fractions,  and,  to  learn 

its  progress  in  the  Middle  Ages,  we  must  seek  i'.  in  thirty 

rival  cities,  recorded  in  numerous  chronicles,  frequently 

varying  in  their  descriptions  of  the  same  events.     It  is 

true  that  these  show  less  superstition  and  credulity  than 

do  those  of  other  countries,  viewing  circumstances  in  a 

more   enlightened   manner,   and    sometimes    expressing 

themselves  with  more  moderation  ;  but  curious  details, 

and  important  circumstances  of  leading  events,  are  too 

much  neglected  by  them.     The  German  annals  of  the 

same  epoch  are  not  more  fertile  in  facts,  while  in  all 

other  respects  they  are  still  more  defective.     Gcrm.iny 

a     nrvfr  havlufr  experienced  the    civilizing  power  of  the 

!      ■  ins,  took  the  hindmost  place  in  the  mu<lorn  receno- 

•1.     To  ^ve  an  idea  of  the  poverty  of  the  Italian 

ironiclers,  it  is  suffieieiit  to  say,  that  all 

'■<  united  do  not  offer  sufficient  material 

t'lf  the  compiialiou  of  the  complete  history  of  a  single 

•    '■'iiiie.     France   is  the  countrv,    perhaps,   which  has 

-hed  the  greatest   number  of  fully-informed    wit- 

'*  of  by-gone  times;   and   her  old  annalists  have 

been  especially  had  recourse  to  in  all  recent  important 

.I'lenipts  to  delineate  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Mid- 

il  ■   Ages.     Tlie  most  elaborate  researches  upon  feudality, 

'  i.ivalry,  and  the  origin  of  the  various  institutions  of  the 

\\  eitem  world,  have  been  made  from  these  materials. 

■;        '■■  -'>h  chroniclers  are,  in  the  same  way,  entitled 

■.'e  the   attention   of  an   enlightened  posterity. 

J    •  _v  .in-,  however,  also  as  credulous  as  those  of  other 

e  '.iiitrics.      Matthew    Paris,    (who,  by   reason  of   his 

<k  lailiag  some  of  the  complaints  against  the  abuses  of 


the  papal  court,  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a  phi- 
losophical writer,)  beyond  any  historian  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  recounts  the  greatest  number  of  prodigies  and 
incredible  events;  but,  side  by  side  with  this  supersti- 
tious credulity,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  among  the  Kiiglish 
annalists  a  great  respect  for  the  facta  of  history;  and  the 
care  they  take  to  relate  all  the  circumstances  necessary 
to  their  narrations,  gives  a  great  value  to  their  chroni- 
cles, which  are  to  us  as  the  archives  of  a  period  which 
has  long  passed  away. 

t  \l>rii!gi.'<l  fruia  a  Taper  read  befora  the  French  Acadcroj,  \>j 

M.  MlCHAUU] 


The  best  criterion  of  an  enlarged  mind,  next  to  the  pcrtorm- 
ancc  of  groat  actions,  is  their  comprehension. 

After  we  liave  been  dwelling  on  our  own  weaknesses,  how 
UAturally  docs  our  vanity  console  itself  with  pitying  the 
infinuities  of  our  friends. 

Thet  who  disMieve  in  virtue  because  man  has  never  been 
found  perfect,  might  as  reasun;iljly  deny  a  suo  because  it  is 
not  always  diiy. — GucMCi  at  Trutn. 


All  our  senses  are  worthy  of  admiration,  but  tliere  arc 
a<lvanta|^  peculiar  to  eacii.  They  render  us  conversant 
with  the  phenomenal  worid,  with  onr  fellow  men,  and 
with  the  various  creatures  tliat  tenant  the  earth  ;  but  more 
e!<{>et'ially,  with  the  signs  of  God's  existence  and  wonderful 

providence.     Light  connects  us  with  olyecls  at  a  <!'•• 

without  ita  aid  we  should  become  level  with  th> 

whose  knowledge  is  attained  through  tlie  medium  . ;  :   . 

Thus  degraded,  wo  might  feel  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but 
could  not  tell  its  source ;  and  unable  to  perceive  their  licht, 
we  should  be  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  stars,  i'lio 
glorious  panorama  of  nature,— the  illuminated  heaven  with 
the  glad  aspect  of  earth,— would  be  equally  unknown  ;  our 
iatercounie  with  our  species  would  be  limited,  and  our  sup- 
port precarious.  The  importance  of  vision  is  so  great,  tliat 
all  the  superior  and  most  of  Uie  inferior  animals  have  been 
provided  with  it,  A  loa-ge  proportion  of  our  ideas  owe  their 
origin  to  thia  sense.  Works  of  genius  and  the  records  of 
knowledge  are  addressed  to  it,  and  w  itliout  it  could  neither 
have  existence  nor  utility.  Colours  are  the  source  of  many 
ple.xsurcs.  Creation  would  be  monotonous  were  light  and 
shade  the  only  distinctions,  as  it  is  the  case  durmg  tlie 
gloom  of  evening,  and  tlie  prevalence  of  snow.  As  it  is,  we 
have  the  hue  of  beauty  ;  the  thousand  as|>(>cts  of  branch  and 
flower;  the  gay  tints  of  art,  and  in  tine,  the  endleae  diver- 
sity of  everything  tiiat  surrounds  us. 

Colours  are  enhanced  by  coinbiiuition  and  contrast,  as  in 
mosaics,  and  still  more  in  the  variety  of  nature,  ilow 
hiiUiant  is  the  asiiect  of  beds  of  flowers.  The  splendour  of 
the  rainbow,  no  less  than  that  of  many  living  ohjecti,  fills 
us  with  admiration  and  delight.  Ity  night,  the  moon  and 
stars  proviile  us  wiili  their  tinted  and  gentle  radiance; 
while  meteors  and  other  forms  of  electric  fluid,  add  their 
brilliancy.  The  very  sea  is  full  of  splendour.  .Many 
insects,  and  some  phmts  even,  emit  light  at  night.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  flitting  and  glowing  illu- 
mination of  the  fire-fly.  W'c  are  enabled  t.  the 
pleasures  arising  from  these  sources,  by  ti  the 
hues  of  nature  to  the  produce  of  industry.  We  ton  thus 
jircserve  them  for  yeiirs,  and  if  the  material  be  not  very 
perishoiile,  as  in  ti  "  '  '  .  t.r,  Hiid  the  frescoed 
wall,  they  will  of'  for  ceiituiics.  The 
paiiitiugs  of  tile  eany  lll;l.^ul^,  iiic  ui«  uratiuns  of  Pomjieii 
and  of  the  Kgypliun  tuuilis,  arc  of  Very  ancient  date. 
When  the  liglii  liberally  l.i'stowed  by  nature  eeanos,  wo 
supply  its  place  by  an  artificial  illumination  that  ])erj)e- 
tuates  the  lustroos  colouring  of  the  day.  Thus  r..iiif  .rt  ond 
convenience  are  promoted,  while  existence  i».  i  and 
light  hikI  life  are  imparted  to  what  would  '■  ime 
within  llie  dreary  dominions  of  darkness  and  iiiglil.  ilow 
much  is  thereby  added  to  human  industry,  to  hours  of 
study  and  social  iiilercourBe!  Yet  contrivances,  even  of 
earthly  origin,  must  be  referred  to  the  only  Giver  of  know- 
ledge and  power;  since  without  Him  there  could  be  no  uit, 
nor  any  science  or  uViti.— \1'Cuumac's  Philoioyhy  v/  Human 
Naturt. 
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A  ponnojr  op  tub  tows  asd  lake. 


Ckneva,  the  capital  of  the  smallest  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons, owes  its  priucipal  attractions  to  its  boaiitifiil  situa- 
tion, and  to  the  historical  interest  witli  which  it  is 
invested.  Small  and  unimport.ant  as  this  canton  may 
appear,  its  iiilluence  in  pa-it  ages  has  been  of  the  most 
extensive  and  prevailing  character,  and  it  will  ever  thus 
po>scss  peculiar  interest  to  the  intelligent  traveller. 

The  town  itself,  thongh  niiirh  improved  of  late  years, 
has  no  very  reniarkahle  attractions  in  the  way  of  pnblic 
buildings  or  sights ;  it  owes,  therefore,  its  chief  beauties 
to  its  position  on  one  of  the  most  charming  lakes  in  the 
world.  The  Cathedral  is  noted  for  the  simplicity  of  its 
architecture,  to  which  the  addition  of  a  fine  Corinthian 
portico  has  been  no  improvement  ;  but  the  interior  pre- 
sents a  pure  specimen  of  early  Gothic.  The  Museum 
of  Natural  History  is  chiefly  interesting  .is  containing 
the  collections,  in  their  seveViil  departments  of  science, 
of  the  eminent  Saussure,  Decandolle,  and  Xecker.  In 
the  upper  story  is  a  reading-room,  well  supplied  with  the 
best  European  .Journals.  The  Public  Library  contains 
forty  thousand  volumes,  with  m.any  rare  and  curious 
manuscripts.  Letters  and  sermons  may  there  be  seen 
in  the  handwriting  of  Calvin  and  Bcza,  with  the  dis- 
courses of  St.  Augustine,  and  a  manuscript  on  papyrus, 
of  the  seventh  century. 

The  upper  part  of  the  town  of  Geneva,  which  rises  on 
a  gentle  acclivity,  is  picturesque.  In  the  lower  part,  the 
houses  are  disfigured  by  cumbersome  wooden  arcades, 
under  which  the  trading  classes  exhibit  their  wares  and 
merchandize.     Tha   blue  waters  of  the  Rhone,   issuiue 
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from  the  lake,  divide  the  town  into  two  parts,  and  along 
the  banks  there  are  many  unseemly  buildings,  (which, 
however,  have  had  their  share  in  the  general  improve- 
ment,) devoted  to  the  use  of  the  washerwomen  of 
Geneva. 

The  manufacture  of  watches,  musical  boxes,  and  jew- 
ellery, is  that  to  whicli  Geneva  owes  its  present  trading; 
prosperity.  Upwards  of  fifty  workshops,  devoted  to 
watch-makinp,  and  seventy  to  the  jeweller's  trade,  are 
kept  in  constant  emplo\-nienf ;  and  it  has  been  calru- 
lated  that  in  good  years  seventy-five  thousand  ounces  of 
gold,  five  thousand  marks  of  silver,  and  precious  stones 
to  the  value  of  a  million  of  francs,  are  used  in  them. 
One  hundred  thousand  watches  are  said  to  be  now  annu- 
ally manufactured  in  Geneva. 

The  Genevese  are  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  society,  and 
devote  their  evenines  to  eonverf.ttion.  >fr.  Koscoo 
remarks  that  M.  Simond's  description  of  a  jfoiW*  at 
Geneva,  might  be  mistaken  for  that  of  an  evening  party 
in  some  country  town  in  Enelandj 

Soon  after  eight  in  the  .  <l 

in  a  cloak  and   b<Hid.  a  ? 


tliniwn  oft,  ill 

thrir  ffro'^-i  is  vl 

'own   a/rt-^h  ywr  ili- 
.    their  cap  set  to   ri, 

ligl.  amnce  qaite  iin< ' 

cur;  cir  seats,  and  ay 


-   witli   nryhiient 
'-en   tliev  'li-'e  in 
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vv-t  i„«v  M.i.l  ill,  ii'tliov  slifli'  fx  ynwn.  nnfl 


CJurit^fei' 


rhnnRC 
.  .iikI 


ii-  vriili  (iriiits  or  ImoUs,  up<>n 
,v\-  R  liiiik  if  they  coulil  help  it, 

to  whirh  they  now  »cem  altpntivc. 

heai>»  of  iiwctt  things  ;  a  few  car.l- 
•'  hour  of  eleven  or  twelve 
a  wliis]>er 


:innounceJ  in 
nil-  inr  .,-,i.i-.  :.;.  .iiwhilc  the  men,  in  pro"ps 
•hoiit  the  r>oni,  discuss  the  news  of  the  Hoy,  foreiirn  or 
domestic  jwlitic-.,  hut  mostly  the  Utter,  making  themwlves 
very  merry  with  the  ipcech  in  council  of  such-and-such  a 
mcniWr,  (of  courac  of  llie  atlversc  party,)  who  talked  for 
two  hour«i  on  the  merest  trifle  in  the  worl.I,  and  thouRht 
b«  was  estahlishin:;  his  repntAtion  as  a  atntesman  for  ever. 

The  public  walks  and  ramparU  of  Geneva  are  highlv 
interesting.  J'he  scenery  of  the  far-famed  lake  i^  soft 
lad  rich  beyond  description,  and  the  pleasure  of  con- 
leraplaiin(5  it  would  be  unmixed,  did  liot  fogs  and  vapours 
frequently  involve  il«  j^lorics  in  obscurity.    _ 

The  following  lines  were  written  on  visiting  the  lake 
•nd  valley,  fur  the  Urst  time,  at  sunset. 

Twan  at  thia  instant — while  there  glow'd 

Tlii.i  la-^t,  inteii.scftt  Kleal'i  of  li({l>t — 
Budilenly,  through  the  oiH-uiiig  road, 

The  valley  burst  upon  niy  >i(;ht ! 
Tli.ll  glorious  valley,  with  its  lake. 

And  .Miw  on  Alps  in  clusters  swelling, 
Miirhty  and  pure,  and  fit  to  make 

Ihe  ram|>arts  of  a  Godhead's  dwelling. 
•  •  •  •  • 

jS'o,  never  shall  I  lose  the  trace 

Of  what  I've  felt  in  this  bright  place  ; 

And  should  my  spirit's  hope  prow  wmk, 

Should  I,  oh  Go<l  !  e'er  doubt  thy  power, 
This  miplity  scene  ag.iin  I'll  seek, 

At  this  g.-\me  calm  and  (riowin;;  hour, 
And  here,  at  the  mihlimcst  shrine 

'I'lmt  Notnrc  ever  rear'd  to  thee, 
Kekindle  all  that  hope  divine, 

Aad/ul  my  immortality  I 

The  lake  is  in  the  fha[>e  of  a  crescent,  of  which 
Switzerland  forms  the  hollow,  and  Savoy  the  convex 
part,  the  greatest  breadth  being  about  six  miles.  The 
■cenorv  on  the  opjtcfite  shores  of  the  lake  is  beautifully 
diversified.  On  the  Savoy  side,  the  country  is  full  of 
high  and   crnggy  mountains;  on    the    Swiss    side,    the 

• ■TV  from  (leneva  to  Laiisnnno  consists  of  rich  and 

!•  slopes,  rising,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  last 
liame<l  town,  so  as  to  form  a  most  lieintiful  terrace. 
An  extensive  plain  opens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vevav,  and  spreitds  out  beyond  the  end  of  the  lake,  but 
i<  roiiTficTcri  to-.vnrds  the  water  by  the  approach  of  the 
'  -,-d  along  its  north  shore,  the  lake 
,  \e  miles  long,  on  the  south  bank  it 

is  riiir)ut  toriy  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  nine 
liuiifircd  feet.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  very  clear  and 
transparent,  and  appears  at  a  distance  of  a  beautiful 
blue  colour.  In  the  course  of  one  year,  the  waters 
often  vary  more  than  fifty  inches,  being  usually  lowest 
between  the  montiis  of  .January  and  April,  and  highest 
in  those  of  .Inly,  August,  and  September,  when  the 
melting  of  the  snows  and  glaciers  causes  a  large  acces- 
■ion  to  it*  tributaries.  IWsides  this  cause  of  v.iriation 
in  the  waters,  there  is  anollier  which  has  long  excited 
the  attention  of  naturalist*  without  being  satisfactorily 
explained. 

The  waleri  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  as  well  as  of  all 

the  other  lakes  that  arc  formed  by  rivers  flowing  from 

the  higher    Alps,  are  naturally  subject  to  changes  ac- 

,       '         -I  the  fulness  or  otherwise  of  the  streams  con- 

!  'Hiring  into  them;  but  this  lake  in  particular  is 

.  '  '  .'s  and  fallings  termed  Seichrt, 

•'•nt  of  this  regular  and  annual 

1  nu    piniicinenon    in    question    is    p«Tfrctly 

II    to  persons   dwelling   on   the  borders  of  the 

Uk«  toward*  it*  western  extremity.     Without  any  ap- 


parent   cvise,  very    tinccrtain    intervals,    tlie 

waters  suddenly  n»e  from  two  to  five  feet  above  tlitir 
ordinary  level,  and  oscillate,  perhaps,  for  a  period  of 
twenty  ininutcs,  when  they  subside  and  resume  their 
previous  charaeti-r.  'J'his  rising  is  not  general  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  lake,  but  only  takes  place  at  (mr- 
ticiilar  parts;  being  most  common  in  the  vicinity  of 
Geneva. 

Sever.il  explanations  of  this  curious  phenomenon  hare 
Iwcn  attempted.  One  observer  im.igincs,  that  strong 
breezes  of  wind,  driving  the  waters  towards  the  town  of 
Geneva,  there  more  or  less  alter  their  level,  which  they 
do  not  at  once  resume,  but  aft^-r  many  oscillations.  An- 
other, remarking  that  this  hypothesis  did  not  explain  the 
teirhm  which  occur  in  calm  weather,  attributed  the  phc 
nomenon  to  the  sudden  rise  of  the  river  Arve,  retarding 
the  course  of  the  Rhone,  and  consequently  forcing  it 
back  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  A  third  alleges  that 
the  seiches  are  produced  by  electrical  clouds,  which, 
attracting  the  waters  of  the  lake,  produce  pulsations,  the 
effect  of  which  is  more  apparent  where  the  ojiposite  sides 
of  the  lake  approach  the  nearest.  Later  observations 
have  induced  a  belief  that  this  phenomenon  is  due  to  the 
unequal  jircssure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  different  parts 
of  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  to  the  sudden  and  local 
variations  which  so  often  happen  in  the  air  on  the  an- 
proach  of  storms.  The  seiches  occur  most  frequently 
when  the  clouds  are  heavy  and  low. 

The  lake  of  Geneva  was  called  by  the  Rora.ans,  />»(?«» 
/.emanus,  and  in  poetry  it  still  retains  its  ancient  title. 
The  face  of  this  hike  is' occasionally  ruffled  with  terrific 
storms.  In  the  following  beautiful  lines  its  calmer  fea- 
tures are  elegantly  depicted:— 

Clear  placid  Leman  !  tliy  contrasted  loke 

With  the  wide  world  I  dwell  in,  is  a  thing 

Which  warns  me,  with  its  sliUness,  to  forsake 

Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 

Tliis  quiet  sail  is  as  a  iioiselcs*  wing 

To  waft  ine  from  destruction  ;  once  I  loved 

Tom  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 

goimda  sweet,  as  if  a  sister's  voice  n-provid, 

That  I  with  stem  delight  should  e'or  have  been  so  moved. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 

Tliy  margin  and  thy  mountains,  dnsk,  yet  clear, 

Mellow'd  and  mingled,  yet  distinctly  seen, 

Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  lieighta  appear 

Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  De.-\r 

There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore, 

Of  flowers  yet  fri*li  with  childhood  ;  on  the  ear 

Props  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 

Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  g<K)d-nighl  carol  more. 

Connected  with  (icneva  are  the  names  of  many- 
eminent  men.  First  and  most  important  is  Calvin,  who 
in  passing  as  a  fugitive  from  France  to  Ciermany,  was 
led  to  adopt  Geneva  as  a  residence,  and  a  home  of 
liberty,  well  fitted  to  prove  the  cradle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  rallying  point  for  the  persecuted  Protest- 
ants. At  ticneva  were  born  Decandolle,  the  botanist; 
Hubcr,  the  entomologist ;  Saussure,  who  first  ascended 
Mont  Blanc;  Lefort,  the  friend  of  I'eter  the  Great; 
Necker,  the  father  of  Madame  de  St«cl ;  Isaac  Casau> 
bon  ;  Dumont ;   Rousseau  ;  Sec. 

It  was  at  (Jeneva  that  the  singular  interview  took 
place  between  Calvin  and  Eckius,  the  pope's  legale, 
which  was  related  to  I>ord  Orrery  by  Deodnti.  The 
anecdote  is  told  as  follows: — "  F.ck'ius  "lieing  sent  by  the 
pope,  legate  into  l'"mnce,  upon  his  return  resolved  to  take 
(Jeneva  in  his  way,  on  •■••r-"—  to  see  Calvin,  and  if  occa- 
sion wen-,  to  attempt  >  ■■'  to  the  Romish  church. 
Therefore,  when  Kikiu  within  a  league  of  ( iencva, 
be  left  his  retinue  there,  and  went,  accompanied  with  hut  one 
man,  to  the  city  in  the  forenoon.  Setting  uii  his  homes  at 
an  inn,  he  inquinsl  where  Calvin  lived,  wliich  house  heitig 
shown  him,  he  knmked  at  the  diH.r,  an<l  Calvin  hiinseff 
came  to  opt-n  it  to  him.  hx-kius  inqiiireil  for  .Mr.  Calvin; 
he  wa»  t>dd  he  was  the  nenvm.  l->kiu»  nc<|iiiiint(d  him 
thtt  he  WMS  (tranger,  and  having  heard  much  of  his  fame 
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wa/i  com«  to  Wftit  upon  liini.  riilvln  inviU><l  h'm  tn  mmr 
in,  ftml  lip  I'L  him  ;  wli.r 

of  many  tliiii:  ,,  Kikiin  [■. 

til  )ni  nil  iliK'fuioiis,  liunuil  liiiui,  atu)  ili-iip'l  to  l>ii.<w  if  liu 
hud  not  n  ft'irdvii  Ui  wiilk  in  ;  fi  wliicli  (.'.ilviti  R'|>lyiii;f  he 
had,  they  hotli  went  iiit<i  it,  nml  tli>'n  Kclcius  tx-uiui  t<i 
inquire  of  him  why  lie  left  the  Ilumiah  cliiiix'h,  ami  ntVfri^J 
liiui  some  arKUiueiitti  to  |K>r»UAJ>'  him  to  n'turii ;  but  Culvia 
cuiilil  liv  ii'i   nu'AiiH  III-   |H.'nuii<li'i|   to  think  of  it.     At  liint 

Kc!  ■■■  "•   I  I  '  ■•■    •'■■■.•  1 •■' '  •  •:'  '■'    !'•■•■   '"' '   his  hands, 

nil  itp.     At 

thi     1  '"infed 

his  (lanlnn  til  >  to 

hhtqimlitv.     I  iiini 

if  hil  woiilil  i»)inc  iinrk  to  iliechiirrh  lii'  wnulil  cvriniiily  |>ni- 
cure  fur  him  a  ciiriliniirit  cap,  liul  Culvin  was  not  to  lie  moved 
hy  aui-'h  ail  ufi'ur.  LA-kiim  then  aakeJ  him  what  rwenue 
he  luiU  ;  ho  told  the  cardinal  he  had  timt  huuiie  and  a  Kar- 
dcn,  and  fifty  livrcn  per  umium,  ht'sidtix  an  annual  prewnt 
of  wine  and  corn,  on  which  he  lived  very  ci)inforlal>ly. 
Kckius  told  him  that  a  man  of  his  piirts  deserved  a  better 
revenue,  ami  then  renewed  his  invitation  to  roine  over  to 
the  Itomisli  church,  prnnii.sim;  him  a  better  stipend  if  he 
would.  Dm  Calvin  )(ivin:;  him  thanks,  assured  him  that 
h«  wwt  well  Katistied  with  his  condition.  About  Uiis  time 
dinner  was  ready,  when  he  entertained  his  friend  as  well  as 
he  could,  excused  the  defects  of  it,  and  jmid  him  every 
r«spect.  Ki-kius  after  dinner  desired  to  know  if  he  might 
not  be  atlmitted  to  see  the  church,  wliich  anciently  was  the 
cathednil  of  the  city,  t'alvin  very  readily  answered  th.tt 
he  mipht ;  accordinfjly,  he  sent  to  the  otBcers  to  be  ready 
with  the  keys,  and  desired  some  of  the  syndics  to  he  there 
]>r«sent,  not  acquaintini;  them  who  the  ulraiiner  was.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  it  was  tronvenieut,  they  botli  went 
towards  Uie  church  ;  and  as  I'xkius  was  cominc  out  of 
Calvin's  hou^  he  drew  out  a  purse  with  about  one  hundred 
pistides,  and  presented  it  to  Calvin  ;  Calvin  desired  to  be 
excused.  Fx'Kius  told  him  he  t;avc  it  to  buv  b<K)ks,  as  well 
as  to  express  his  respect  for  him.  Calvin  with  much  regret 
took  the  purse,  and  they  proceedeil  to  the  chun-h,  where 
the  syndics  and  officers  waited  upon  them,  at  the  (ti^ht  of 
whom  Kckius  thought  he  had  been  lietrayinl,  and  whisjicred 
his  thouf(hts  in  the  ear  of  Calvin,  who  assured  him  of  his 
safety.  Thereupon  thcv  w>nt  into  the  church,  and  Kckius 
haviuc;  seen  all,  told  Calvin  lie  did  not  expect  to  find  things 
in  so  decent  an  order,  bavin;;  been  told  the  contrary.  After 
having- taken  a  full  view  of  everythiii);,  Kx-kius  was  rcturn- 
ini;  out  of  the  church,  but  Calvin  stop|)ed  him  a  little,  and 
calling  the  syndics  and  officers  together  took  out  the  purse 
of  f;old  which  hkkius  had  given  him,  tellinj;  them  that  he 
liad  received  that  gold  from  this  worthy  stranger,  and  that 
now  he  gave  it  to  the  poor ;  and  so  put  it  all  in  the  |H)or- 
box  that  was  kept  there.  The  syndics  thanked  the  stranger  ; 
and  Kckius  admired  the  cliarity  and  modesty  of  Calvin. 
When  they  were  come  out  of  the  cliurch,  Calvin  invited 
Plckius  again  to  his  house,  but  he  replied  that  he  must 
de[>art ;  so  thankini;  him  for  all  his  civilities,  oflered  to 
take  his  leave  ;  but  Calvin  waited  on  him  to  his  inn,  and 
walked  with  him  a  mile  out  of  the  territories  of  Genevji, 
where  with  great  complimeuta  they  took  a  farewell  of  each 
other." 

Calvin  is  supposied  to  have  lived  in  the  house  No.  116 
in  the  Jiue  det  ChaHoine.i,  and  there,  probably,  he  died. 
His  last  muments  were  remarked  .is  tiie  tiuest  of  his  lite. 
"Like  a  parent  who  is  about  to  leave  a  beloved  family, 
he  bade  farewell  to  those  whom  he  had  watched  over  so 
long  with  a  truly  parentjil  care.  To  the  elders  of  the 
republic,  and  the  citizeiis,  he  gjavo  his  partiii);  advice, 
that  they  should  steadily  pursue  the  course  in  which  he 
had  directed  them."  Peacefully  closing  his  career,  tliis 
remarkable  man  was  honoured  with  the  sincere  love  and 
regret  of  the  Genevcac.  His  remains  were  convoyed, 
williout  pomp,  to  the  old  burial-pl.ice  called  Plain 
PalaL;  (now  abandoned.)  and  were  coven'd  with  a 
simple  tomb  without  inscription.  This  event  occurred 
in  1564,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  The  site  of 
his  grave  cannot  now  bo  discovered. 

Other  objects  of  inten>st  in  tlie  environs  of  Genev.-i 
are  the  Castle  of  Chiiloii,  situated  on  the  lake,  and  im- 
mortalized by  the  beautiful  description  of  the  poet;  and 
also  the  village  or  town  of  I'ernay,  where  numbers  of 
visitors  are  attractedto  view  the  chdttau  of  Voltaire,  in 


which  two  r(Win«  are  pf'enrpd  nearly  in  thfl  state  thejr 

owner.     In 
,  which  one* 
cjinUined   I  ho  heart  iil    I  no  i.     It   Uar»  the 

inscription,    Hon    ewprit    »tl  /  ''<    »on    cuur  *tt 

ici.  'I'hc  town  of  I'emay  vra»  almost  created  by  \'ol- 
t.iire,  and  a  church  which  standi  clone  to  bis  own  resi- 
dence  was  built  by  him  ;  which  has  often  called  forth 
from  the  traveller  thi>  Common  »ayi"  ••  Th.  ii.ir.r  ilm 
church,  the  further  fru.tn  God." 

ON  THE   FACULTY  i  i:D  BY  SOMK   ANI- 

.MALS  OF  ASSl'MIN'.  THK  SAMK  COLOUR 

Aii  TUAT  OF  XUEIU  AliODK. 

Thoie  who  are  accustomed  t.*)  re^rd  with  an  attentive 
eye  the  care  bestowed  by  the  Almighty  upon  the  mean- 
est of  His  creatures,  frequentl)"  have  their  admiration 
excited  by  new  discoveries  illustrative  of  that  provi- 
dential wisdom  which  protects  and  provides  for  all. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  ilcfei.'ce  of  animals  from 
their  enemies,  the  colour  of  their  ei'terior  is  of  great 
effect.  Thus  the  hare  often  so  much  n^sembles  the  soil 
which  it  occupies  as  to  be  indistinguis.hable.  In  the 
partridge,  the  quail,  the  woodcock,  the  sni;)o,  and  other 
birds,  the  colours  of  their  plumage  so  greai.'y  resemble 
the  ground,  as  to  conceal  them  from  every  .-ve;  even 
from  the  acute  sight  of  the  kite  aud  the  hawk.  But  it 
is  a  remarkable  and  beautiful  part  of  this  syste.ii  of 
defence,  that  the  colours  of  many  animals  vary  with  the 
ground  they  occupy,  according  as  the  seasons  change  ii'a 
surface :  thus  the  ptarmigan  has  its  summer  and  its 
winter  attire,  and  many  of  the  fur-bearing  animals,  as 
winter  approaches,  change  their  dark  summer  vest  for 
one  of  snowy  whiteness,  which  effectually  conceals  them 
from  most  of  their  enemies,  except  man. 

Far  more  wonderful,  however,  is  the  fact,  that  some 
animals  undergo  this  change  whenever  they  move  to  a 
new  place  of  abode,  different  from  the  former ;  and  that 
with  such  rapidity,  that  afew  hours,  and  iu  some  cases  a 
few  minutes,  suthce  to  adjust  the  appearauce  of  th» 
cre.iture  to  that  of  its  new  habitation. 

The  writer  remembers  that  among  his  boyish  pets- 
were  a  few  minnows  wtiich  he  preserved  in  a  white 
basin,  and  fed  daily  with  small  worms  aud  crumbs  of 
bread.  Having  caught  another  minnow  it  was  conveyed 
home  in  an  oyster  shell,  and  added  to  the  general  stock ; 
the  stranger  was  of  a  darker  hue  than  the  other  min- 
nows; his  beautiful  dark-stri])cd  back  made  him  conspi- 
cuous amoii(r  the  very  pale  and  almost  transparent  little 
fishes,  which  had  already  occupied  the  basin  some  davs. 
Next  morning,  liowever,  on  taking  the  fish  their  supply 
of  food,  the  dark  fish  had  disappeared  ;  on  inquiry  every 
one  disclaimed  having  touched  the  fish;  the  number  was 
the  same ;  it  could  not,  therefore,  have  jumped  out  of 
the  basin ;  in  short,  it  was  a  complete  mystery,  and 
remained  so  until  recently,  when  a  beautit'ul  set  of  expe- 
riments by  Mr.  James  Stark  explained  the  whole  affair, 
and  made  a  pleasing  addition  to  our  knowletlge. 

Mr.  Stark  had  preserved  a  number  of  minnows 
through  the  winter:  on  one  occasion  having  transferred 
some  of  them  into  a  white  basin,  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  the  water  in  the  glass  vessel  where  they  were 
usually  kept,  it  struck  .Mr.  Stark  thnt  their  colours  were 
loss  vivid  ;  and  the  dark  spots  and  bands  much  paler 
than  usual.  It  occurred  to  him  that  as  vegetables  are 
bleached  bv  being  sheltered  from  the  light,  so  the 
colours  of  animals  might  be  made  to  undergo  a  similar 
change.  A  number  of  exp«>rinients  were  performed  on 
the  minnow,  the  stickleback,  the  loche,  and  the  perch. 
Hv  placing  these  fishes  in  vessels  of  different  colour*, 
aiid  by  variously  modifying  the  light  which  fell  upon 
them,  the  colours  ot'  the  fishes  were  found  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  great  changes,  and  it  was  afterwards  found,  that 
afWr  the  most  decided  change   had  taken    place,   the 
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eol' 
oft: 


!  In  a  Tpry  >hort  time,  be 

_■  Illness  Mill  beauty. 

two  minnows  wore  placed  in  a 

Their  colours  -/fere  as  vivid  ns 

•   a  dark  brown  •,  the  upper  part 

(1  with  black  bars  upon  a  silvery 


gro<rad,  with  violet  and  polden  reflecf.'ions. 

The  next  day  the  fishes  were  '/ound  to  be  nearly 
colourless ;  the  back  was  of  a  li'/ht  »and  colour ;  the 
bars  un  the  sides  had  entirely  'iisappeared ;  the  sides 
mnd  bellv  were  ne.irly  of  one  colcar,  I.  e.,  a  silvery-white, 
with  a  slight  shade  of  blue. 

On  the  28th  the  body  appe-'ired  partly  translucent,  so 
that  the  layers  of  muscle  ovi  the  back  were  distinctly 
seen,  as  also  the  vessels  between  them  ;  the  snout  and 
top  of  the  skull  were  mor,<  transparent  than  usual.  On 
the  next  day  they  were  replaced  in  the  plass  vessel, 
round  which  a  black  si' jc  handkerchief  was  folded.  On 
the  30th  this  handkerchief  was  removed,  and  the  bottle 
placed  upon  black  c'/oth,  and  exposed  to  the  light,  but 
not  within  the  rays  of  the  sun.  After  a  few  hours' 
exposure  the  fishr^  had  regained  much  of  their  original 
colour.  They  were  then  placed  again  in  the  white 
ewer,  Afler  ">ome  hours  they  were  found  to  have  again 
lost  their  ro'.niir'  ;  they  were  quite  pale,  and  of  a  sandy 
hue;  in  •  ;hey  remained,  with  no  variation,  for 

about  a   '  .  the  ewer  being  kept  in  an  obscure 

comer  of  the  apartment, 

O  ,\  the  1 7lh  July,  the  minnows  were  transferred  to  a 
bl'^Tt  glazed  earthenware  jar.  In  five  minutes,  dark- 
e/)loured  spots  began  to  appear  on  the  back,  and  in  little 
tnore  than  fifteen  minutes  thev  had  lost  their  transpa- 
rency ;  in  fiv«  hours  afterwards,  the  minnows  appeared 
of  a  mottled  gray  and  brown  colour,  with  the  fins  of  a 
bluish  tinge.  On  the  18th,  the  colours  on  the  back 
were  dark  brown,  approaching  to  black,  so  as  to  be  with 
diff  '■  '■  '  nguishfd  from  the  colour  of  the  jar  when 
lo<'-  upon  it;  the  fins  were  purplish,  inclining 

to  iiiu-.  i  lie  minnows  were  allowed  to  rcmiiin  in  the 
jar  till  the  21st.  The  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  the  side  to 
the  height  of  two  inches,  were  then  covond  internally 
with  bright  tin  foil;  the  minnows  were  placed  in  the  jar, 
and  left  in  the  shade  as  before. 

One  of  the  minnows  which  had  kept  at  the  bottom 
near  the  tin  foil  was  observed  next  day  to  have  lost 
much  of  its  dnrk  colour,  the  back  appearing  of  a  brown- 
ish hue,  '  J  silvery  on  the  sides,  with  no  appear- 
ance of  S.irs.  Tho  other  minnow,  which  kept 
•b'  1,  where  it  was  not  co- 
Ter.  _  :!  colour  and  markings. 
The  tin-toil  was  then  removed,  and  in  a  few  hours  both 
the  minnows  appeared  equally  dark  coloured  as  l)efore. 

The  two  minnows  were  allowed  to  remain  in  this  state 
until  th""  •1'-''  A'linist,  previous  to  which,  others  of  the 
■•me  »]■■  put  into  the  jar ;  they  were  all  of  the 

■une  uii.^.. Ik  colour  on  the  back,  with  black  vnric- 

gations  and  golden  reflections  on  tho  sides :  the  same 
ohi"--  -  —  '  --  '— '■'ire;  but  in  all  cases  the  belly  re- 
tar  rancc. 

•rtii  ..    ^f  ,T„p^  i„   j„   obscure 

oomcr  ■ 

in  a  per-.  j.  rt  r,i  • 
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:ils  were  .ilso  per- 

111.     In  .ill  these  cases 

whon  pUcod  in  a  dark- 

■iicd  verv 

in  ;  ami 

inlv  l)c- 

"ir.  and 

■.  '■%- 

>krs 
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Tlie   changes   in   colour   appear   to  be  more   easily 
effected  in  the  stickleback  than  in  the  minnow.      Some 
'.  s  were  placed  in  a  decanter  round  which  some 
I  .    liad  been  rolled.     The  animals   changed  in 

colour  in  a  few  minutes,  under  the  eye  of  the  observer; 
indeed,  the  colours  were  seen  to  fade  or  brighten  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  tho  vessel  they  were  placed  in  for 
the  time.  When  placed  in  a  white  basin,  the  fine  ver- 
milion colour  of  the  breast  almost  disappeared ;  and  on 
transferring  them  to  a  black  glazed  earthen  jar,  the  vivid 
colours  were  as  speedily  renewed. 

In  the  roach  and  perch,  the  sudden  change  in  colour 
which  takes  place  in  a  few  hours  is  so  striking,  that  the 
identity  of  the  animal  might  reasonably  be  questioned 
by  one  who  had  seen  the  results  without  being  aware  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  them.  Although  retained 
for  weeks  in  the  same  condition,  in  order  to  be  assured 
that  the  chan(,'e3  were  really  due  to  the  action  of  light 
upon  the  animal,  yet  a  few  hours  were  found  sufficient 
for  a  display  of  all  the  phenomena. 

It  appears  obvious  from  these  experiments,  that  thei« 
fishes,  and  perhaps  all  other  river  and  lake  fishes,  pos- 
sess the  faculty  of  accommodating  their  colour  to  the 
ground  or  bottom  of  the  waters  in  which  they  are  found. 
The  reason  for  this  may  be  traced  to  the  protection 
which  they  thus  secure  from  the  attacks  of  their  ene- 
mies ;  and  it  affords  another  beautiful  example  of  the 
care  displayed  by  the  Almighty  for  tho  preservation  of 
all  His  creatures. 

Although  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  these  ])he- 
nomena  may  depend  on  the  same  cause  as  the  changes 
of  colour  in  the  cameleon,  which,  when  crawling  on 
plants,  cannot  be  detected  on  accoiuit  of  its  colour  being 
the  exact  shade  of  the  leaves. 

A  similar  faculty  may  pertain  to  salt-water  fish.  On 
flat  sandy  coasts,  flounders  appear  very  much  the  colour 
of  the  sand,  so  that,  unless  they  are  in  motion,  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  them  from  the  bottom  on  which 
they  rest.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  eel,  in  the 
muddy  pools  and  places  which  if  inhabits. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  these  remarkable  experi- 
ments, we  would  gladly  urge  their  repetition  upon  such 
of  our  readers  as  have  leisure  and  opportunity.  There 
is  no  cruelty  in  them,  and  many  new  and  interesting 
facta  may  arise.  In  winter  the  minnows  may  be  fed 
with  fibres  of  beef  or  mutton  ;  and  this,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  flies,  serves  also  for  summer  food.  Mr. 
Stark  found  that  this  treatment,  with  frequent  supplies 
of  fresh  water,  sufficed  to  keep  his  little  troop  healthful 
and  active;  they  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  three  years, 
which  is  the  probable  duration  of  the  life  of  a  minnow. 

Uekeath  the  surface  of  U>e  mighty  deep,  there  is  a  world 
hardly  known  to  man.  He  knows  what  tlie  tremendous 
tumult  of  ita  surfacu  may  he,  and  how  to  bu^itaiu  himself 
iinharnicd  U|K>n  it.  He  know's  how  to  draw  some  of  its 
inlialiiLintu  from  their  at"  '  '  to  enfuh  hiiii'^elf  with 

tlicir  products.     Hut  its  ^  •,  and  its  contents,  are 

far  di-epcr  than  his  i'  'All  that  is 

going  on,  tlirou((lion  •  '  aters  of  tho 

"'•'"•   '''■■  •■'■■-•■'I  '•■  I  .  1.  ..  ,  .iiri  ill.   iiiiiii..nH  and  niil- 

■  varied,  prol'alily,  as  tlmso  which 
>ervalion  on  the  cartli.   ""l  '"  'lie 
air,  and  in  llic  waters  which  arc  on  the  8urfac<  , 

ore,  and  must  for  ever  lie,  unknown  to  man.     ^  .ii 

he  doulit,  that  whatsoever  lives,  and  is  heneatli  the  e.irth's 
surface,  is  the  work  of  that  Power,  who  formed  and  siis- 
tnins  all 'that  the  earth  bears  on  itssurfiK-e?  No  fhonu-lil- 
ful  minil  can  liehnM  th«  ocean   without  feelini;  that  it  lia.'J 

Hi*  ('roator.     It  seems  to  lie, 
uch  OS  it  was  when  it  firvt 

IH\;JU1    i'J    lie. Jfi'Tiit     !_  Oi.V.,    J}</ui, 


It  in 

tioii. 


llilile),  the  fruit*  of  deep  mcdita- 

'  ns  the  fpiiile  of  my  moral  and 

1   I  .i>'   I". 1,1. 1  it  a  I'apit.'d  safi'ly  invented  and 

vc  of  interest,  altlioi^h  I  liavc  sometime* 

.i  tiM  of  it. — GoBTua. 
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SDUC.ND,  iON    Of   BlCUAHn,    XARI,    '*r    CO"!*WM.I,,    FOUNDP.R    OF    TU« 

roi.i.tii*  or  iiiiiiiui'X. 

[From  II  ilaitu  hy  Tfttlmacoll,  I'n  onr  o/  //i»  nic7i»«  0/  !>•(  i/ranJ  ilaireau.) 

II. 

When  John,  the  sevonth  Karl  of  Rri<li?\vater,  became 
the  possessor  of  the  Collope  of  Ashridge,  that  edifice 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  dulie, 
his  predecessor,  had  collected  materials  for  rebuildiiijf 
it;  but  no  steps  had  been  actually  taken  in  the  nnder- 
taking';  so  that  of  this  ancient  and  noble  pile  (with  the 
exception  of  the  two  lodpes  and  some  inferior  offices) 
no  room  retaining  a  roof  remained  to  the  new  owner. 
The  present  noble  and  comniandinp  edifice,  with  the 
more  attractive  portions  of  the  surroiindinjf  scenery,  are 
therefore  duo  to  the  sjcill  and  taste  of  this  nobleman. 
The  present  mansion  and  estates  are  situated  partly  in 
the  county  of  Huckinpham.  partly  in  that  of  Hertford, 
about  three  miles  distant  from  Herkhampsted,  five  from 
Hemelhempsted,  and  thirty  from  London.  Dr  Todd 
describes  the  approach  to  the  mansion  by  way  of  Water- 
end,  as  particularly  beautiful,  the  little  village  church 
of  Neltleden  beneath,  appearing  as  if  placed  by  art  to 
increase  the  beauty  of  the  landi^cape;  whilst  the  bold 
rising  ground  in  the  distance  forms  a  pleasing  contrast 
with  the  nearer  and  more  humble  features  of  nature. 
The  road  is  here  carrie<i  by  an  arch  across  a  deep 
ravine,  which  forms  a  communication  from  (Jaddesden 
and  other  neighbouring  villages  with  Bcrkhampstcd. 
The  prospect  now  widens,  and  discloses  amidst  the 
thick  foliiige  of  the  distant  trees  the  oattlements  of  the 
great  tower  of  the  mansion  and  the  lofty  spire  of  its 
chapel.  From  this  point  the  road  gradually  descends 
to  a  lodge,  the  present  southern  boundary  of  the  park ; 
winding  along  a  valley  embellished  with  stately  forest 
trees  and    noble  \horns,   whose   gnarled   and    wrinkled 
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drive   tin-  11 

a  grove  ol 

mansion   oiieui  on  hii  view.     Thi 

call  by  a  line  of  majestic   timo  u.  -i 

by  an  equally  tine  lino  cims;    and  include* 

from  the  eastern  to  the  s'.  a  it  a  length  of  above 

a  thousand  feet;  presentmg  a  combination  and  variety 
of  towers  and  battlements,  among  which  rises  pre-emi- 
nently, to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  forty -two  fe«t, 
the  spire  of  the  chapel.  The  character  of  the  buililing 
is  that  of  a  battleniented  mansion,  in  which  are  retained 
a  few  traces  of  the  earlier  or  castellatvd  modes  of 
security,  united  with  ornaments  of  a  more  delicate  con- 
struction. 

The  porch  is  formed  by  a  projecting  arch  with  bold 
mouldings,  and  octagonal  towers  at  each  angle,  the 
front  decorated  with  foliutcd  spandrils,  and  o|)eu  battle- 
ments, with  shields,  rosettes,  and  portcullises.  Above 
the  porch  rises  a  double  window,  twenty-one  feet  high, 
with  an  interior  window  at  three  feet  distance,  filled 
with  plate  glass,  the  exterior  being  stained  glass. 
Within  the  porch  are  folding  oak  doors,  with  a  wicket 
for  use  during  inclement  weather ;  and  immediately 
opening  to  the  hall  of  audience  are  oak  doors,  having 
the  upper  panncls  filled  with  plate  glass. 

The  rooms  and  galleries  of  the  mansion  retain  the 
Gothic  character.  The  entrance  hall  has  a  very  rich 
oaken  roof  of  this  description,  the  corbels  displaying 
the  arms  of  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmero,  and  his  de- 
scendants down  to  the  present  Earl  of  1  ■. 
On  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance  to  this  han  -s 
plate  recording  the  day  on  which  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  building  was  laid  by  the  Countess  of  Bridgwater, 
namely,  the  25th  of  October,  1808. 

The  grand  staircase  occupies  a  space  of  thirty-«ignt 
feet  square,  and  ninety-five  feet  high.  The  steps 
ascend  in  double  flights  guarded  by  an  elegant  railing 
to  a  gallery  leading  to  the  bedrooms.  TTie  walls 
of  the  staircase  are  of  stone,  decorated  with  niches, 
statues,  corl)els,  and  canopies;  while  brackets  support 
an  upper  gallery,  directly  under  twelve  large  windows, 
lighting  the  whole  space  below.  The  ceiling  is  richly 
adorned,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  wind-dial.  The 
grandeur  of  this  scene  is  represented  as  recalling  to 
mind  the  staU-ly  architecture  of  which  Spenser  wrote : 

High  lifted  up  were  many  lofty  towers. 
And  goodly  };alleri«8  far  overlaid. 
Full  of  tuir  wiudows  and  di'li);htful  bowers. 
And  on  the  top  a  dial  told  the  timely  hours. 

After  viewing  this  m.ignificcnt  staircase,  the  visitor, 
proceeding  in  a  direct  line  from  the  entrance,  arrives  at 
the  ante-room,  from  which  doors  on  the  right  and  left 
open  on  the  principal  ap.trtments.  Of  these  the  draw- 
ing-room is  the  most  splendid,  being  of  m.ijestic  siie 
and  height,  and  hung  with  the  richest  crimson  damask 
of  British  manufacture.  Tlie  ceiling  and  coved  cornice 
arc  partially  gilt;  the  furniture  and  decorations  are  of 
the  richest  description,  .ind  the  plate-glass  windows  nrxn 
on  a  southern  terrace,  and  present  a  charming  pr' 

The    library,   lighted    from    the    east    by  five    

casements,  and  opt-ning  to  an  arcade,  richly  groined,  is 
also  a  noble  apartment.  The  furniture  is  of  ebony  and 
crimson  damask,  the  bookcases  being  of  ebony  and  brass. 
Several  fine  portraits  dworate  this  apartment.  Ad- 
joining the  library  are  a  billiard-ri>om  and  ante-rooms, 
which  form  a  communication  with  the  eastern  wmg. 

The  dining-room  corresponds  in  siie,  and  in  its  fur- 
niture of  oak,  crimson  damask,  and  gold  mouldings, 
with  the  drawing-room.  The  tables  and  sideboards  ar« 
of  solid  rosewood,  exquisitely  carved.  From  the  middle 
of  the  dining-room  to  the  middle  of  the  drawing-room 
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H'  I'M  into  a  ronsorvatorv,  a 

The  pastern  winyr  of  the  edifioe  is  i»i>proprialed  to  the 
private  apartments  of  tlie  EnrI  and  Countess  of  Bridg'- 
water,  and  from  these  a  sliort  descent  leads  to  the 
(>Te«i>hn u  IV,  coverinjr  a  space  of  one  luin- 

<lf«<i  ail  ;eni;th  by  thirty  feet  in  breadth. 

The  fhu>  ruut  i>  supported  by  iron  tracerv,  and  is 
divided  like  the  nave  and  side  aisies  of  a  rhurcii. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  dining-room  a  door  opens 
to  a  corridor,  lendiiip  throiiifh  a  lonp  line  of  arches, 
under  a  ■  '  (lothic  eeilinfj,  and  forminjf  the  pns- 

M)(e  10  :  At  the  end  of  this  corriilor  arc  two 

high  puiuu-d  Ciutliic  oalten  doors,  cnrionsly  carved,  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient  eollejje.  Passing 
through  these  into  a  riciilv-uroiiied  lobiiy,  and  turning 
to  the  left,  the  ante-chapel  is  entered  through  an  arch 
iiuder  the  organ.  The  chn))el  has  been  considered 
Wyatt"s  mastei-piece,  exhibiting  a  j>erfeet  model  of  its 
kind.  The  highly-wrought  (jothie  ceiling,  the  windows 
filled  with  stained  glass,  and  casting  a  rich  and  sub- 
dued light;  the  perforated  oak  screen,  which  divides  it 
from  the  ante-chapel;  the  elaborately -carved  aluir-piece, 
witli  its  Gotiiic  brass  rails ;  nil  cuulribute  to  strike  the 
beholder  with  admiration,  l-'rom  the  altar,  tho  view  of 
the  chapel  is  et^ually  striking.  The  pulpit  and  reading- 
de»k  arc  opposite  each  other,  and  somewhat  raised 
above  the  highest  seats  which  are  in  the  stalls  on  each 
side.  These  stalls  arc  terminated  by  two  richly-carved 
canopies  at  the  north  end.  which  form  the  scats  of  tho 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Bridgwater,  and  beneath  which 
are  the  servants'  seats.  The  organ  is  placet!  over  the 
entrance  into  the  ante-chapel,  and  is  visible  through  a 
beautifully-proportioned  Ciothic  arch  over  the  screen. 
In  this  kilualiou  it  does  not  disturb  the  beautiful 
arrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  edifice;  but  being 
ornamented  in  the  same  style  of  architecture  as  the 
building,  contributes  much  to  the  richness  of  the  general 
effect.  In  this  clia|H'l  the  first  sermon  was  preached, 
Noverabi'r,  1817,  by  Dr.  Todd,  the  Karl's  chaplain,  from 
whose  richly-illustrated  description  of  the  College  of 
Ashridge,  we  have  gathered  our  brief  account. 

On  the  left  h.md  of  the  hall  of  entrance  is  a  passage 
leading  to  the  domestic  offices.  The  still  room,  house- 
keeper'* rt>om,  steward's  room,  storerooms,  &c.,  open 
from  this  passage,  as  does  the  evidence  room,  fitted 
with  oak  cases  and  iron  safes,  and  rendered,  as  far 
at  possible,  fire-proof,  as  a  security  for  the  important 
documents  it  contains.  Another  passage,  running  north 
and  south,  leads  to  the  spacious  kitchen,  to  an  oct.igonal 
game  larder,  with  double  roof,  and  ventilated  ou  all  sides, 
to  the  meat  larder,  scullery,  dairy,  &c.  On  the  west 
side  is  a  range  of  buildings,  terminated  by  two  high 
towers,  one  being  the  laundry,  the  other  tfie  brewery. 
To  the  westward  of  these  towers  are  the  weighing 
engines,  watchmen's  room,  and  the  a]>artnients  of  coach- 
■MH.  grooms,  Ac;  connected  with  which,  round  a  s(ia- 
ci"  ,    smiths'    shops,    &c.      The 

•t  ■  .  fine  covered  gateway,  from 

wl  •  astward,  bads  to  the  limber 

ya  At  the  back  of  the  sUblc 

CO  1,  cow  yard,  gardener's  yard,  &c. 

I  >   of  the  house  is  occupied  by  ser- 

vants' ,    capacious   cellars,    and    the    ancient 

crypt  ill  i.tioned.     From  Uie  old  college  hall  and 

buttery  above,  a  staircase  descended  to  this  crvpt,  which 
is  built  of  stone,  and  has  a  range  of  octagonal  pillars  down 
the  centre,  from  which  tlie  groins  diverge,  descending 
froni  a  tine  in  the  centre,  and  converging  at  answerable 
P"'  ••  extenial  walls.     Ilecestes  have  been  made 

la  I    .  -lis  to  answer  the  purtioscs  of  wine-bius, 

'I'be  bed-chambers  of  this  noble  mansion  fully  corre- 


spond in  extent  and  magnificence  with  the  rest  of  the 
apartments,  and  command  delightful  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  A  splendid  view  is  olitained  from 
the  leads  of  the  centre  tower.  Directly  to  the  south  are 
seen  the  Surrey  hills,  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles ;  west- 
ward lie  Windsor  Forest  and  the  wooded  mounds  of 
Huckiiighaiiishire,  Here  also  are  visible  the  Chiltt-m 
Hills,  Crawley  Wood,  the  hills  of  Hertfordshire  and 
Bedfordshire,  with  a  distant  view  into  Warwickshire. 

Descemiiug  to  the  foot  of  the  eastern  lowr,  the 
visitor  reaches  a  gravel  walk,  which  conducts  round  the 
garden.  The  beautiful  limes  form  a  gently  undulating 
line  to  the  south,  until  we  arrive  at  an  a<h  tree  ol  exira- 
ordiiiary  age  and  dimeubions.  The  walk  then  inclines 
tuwai'dii  the  left,  and  from  a  dell,  has  a  branch  path 
leading  to  a  circular  rosary,  in  tiie  centre  of  which  is  a 
fountain  of  plain  but  elegant  design,  and  also  to  a  sub- 
torraueuus  passage,  of  which  the  western  end  opens  into 
large  masses  of  rock,  intermixed  with  flowers  and  shrubs. 
In  the  interstices  of  the  rock-work  is  a  small  pool  of 
water,  abounding  with  gold  and  silver  fish.  The  primary 
walk  ronliniiiug  nortiiward,  hy  an  antiquated  flint  wall, 
through  a  flower-garden  with  a  stove-house  for  exotic 
plants,  leads  to  the  Conventual  liarii,  with  its  encircled 
dormer  windows  and  centre  turret.  This  barn  now 
forms  .-III  arcade  open  to  the  south.  The  walk  has  now 
reached  a  square,  divid'ed  into  jwrterres  of  flowers,  and 
ornamented  by  a  (lothic  cross  in  the  centre.  From 
the  arcade  a  winding  covered  way  leads  by  the  dairy 
buildings  to  the  western  side  of  the  chapel,  and  a  paral- 
lel straight  walk  from  the  jiarterre  to  the  south  end  of 
the  chapel.  'I'his  passes  through  the  Monk's  (jnrdvn, 
an  oblong  square  with  high  box  hedges,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  the  entrance  to  the  old  Conventual  Church. 

The  mansion  is  built  externally  with  stone  from  the 
quarry  of  tho  Earl  of  Bri<igwater,  at  'J'otternhoe,  in 
Bedfordshire,  about  seven  miles  from  Ashridge.  It  is 
of  a  soft  chalky  nature,  but  its  durability  on  a  flat  siir- 
face  had  been  suflicienllv  proved  in  the  former  college 
of  .\fliridge.  Tho  copings  of  the  baitlenients  of  the 
modern  mansion,  .nnd  such  curved  and  projecting  parts 
as  would  be  most  liable  to  injury,  were,  however,  exe- 
cuted in  Portland  stone.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
house  was  nearly  ready  for  habitation,  when  an  accident 
occasioned  the  instant  death  of  the  architect :  the  re- 
mniiiing  p;irts  were  most  ably  completed  by  his  nephew, 
Mr.  Jcfl'ry  Wyatt,  who  also  designed  some  important 
features  of  the  mansion  and  chapel. 

Ashridge  ^says  Dr.  Todd)  cannot  fail  to  gratify  the  in- 
quisitive ami  liberal  mind,  recalling  as  it  does  the  devotion 
and  austerity  of  tlu-  cloister,  aji  well  as  the  generous  virtues 
of  our  ancient  nohility.  In  no  spot  in  the  kingdom  have 
more  beneficiul  changes  been  made,  within  nioJern  recidlcc- 
tion,  than  this.  Jt  had  iK-en  for  some  years  past  somewhat 
neglected.  After  it  came  into  the  luinds  of  its  present  pos- 
sessor [the  late  earl],  churches  in  the  neiuhboiirhood  of 
this  ancient  place,  several  of  which  were  under  the  jurisdio- 
timi  or  in  the  patronage  of  the  college,  have  iK-en  repaired 
and  iK-autifiid,  or  wholly  rebuilt;  lU'W  roailn  of  cominuni- 
ciition  have  hicii  opened  ;  neatness  has  liccoiiie  the  character 
of  the  peasant's  ciittii(;e  ;  and  villages,  which  Ix'fore  |ire- 
sentcd  a  ]iictnre  of  want  and  misery,  now  offer  that  of 
cleanlinetM  and  ivinifort.  The  aclivitV  of  benevolence  has 
here  also  lieen  most  conspicuously  displayed  in  adopting  the 
true  mode  of  relieving  poverty,  by  encouraging  industry. 
Kmploynicnt  has  lieen  readily  found  for  all  jien-uns  of  good 
character,  who  have  i>resvnte<I  themselves  from  the  neiffh- 
Itouring  vitlnges  ;  and  at  the  time  of  writinK  this  descriii- 
tion,  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  compiler,  that  the 
number  of  thow  to  whom  the  ija\  of  Hridfjwalcr  was  I>ay- 
iii({  weekly  wafes,  was  upwards  of  ei(jlit  hundred,  llius, 
while  the  face  of  thiipart  of  the  (viuntry  has  In-en  emliel- 
lished,  the  condition  of  its  inhaliit-ints  also  has  been  melio- 
rated, and  their  morals  (we  may  ho|H)  have  In-eii  iinpMved. 
It  is  by  such  iiieans  that  the  iiiansiuns  of  the  great  and 
wealthy  may  Iw  always  iiuule  to  constitute  at  thusam*  tiinu 
the  advantage,  and  the  vruameiit  of  the  oatiun. 
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August,  which  i«  the  busiest  month  of  thp  year  to  the 
farmer,  docs  not  briii);;  many  new  employmentH  to  the 
gardener ;  but  chiefly  n  repetition  of  those  of  former 
montlis.  The  sowing;  of  winter  spinacii  is,  however,  one 
of  tho  reffular  emplovments  of  the  first  and  second  weelt 
iu  Aujfujt,  and  this  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
the  history  and  cultivation  of  this  vegetable.  The  bota- 
nical name  of  this  plant  {Spinarea)  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  xpina,  a  thoni,  on  accoimt  of  the  prickly 
nature  of  the  seeil  of  one  variety.  The  native  country 
of  the  spinach  and  the  exact  time  of  its  introduction  here 
arc  nucertnin;  but  it  was  cultivated  in  Kngland  before  the 
year  15(j8.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  spinach  is  found 
la  the  works  of  the  Arabian  pbvsicians,  and  hence  the 
west  of  Asia  has  iK'en  assigned  as  its  native  country. 
The  first  Kuropcan  country  in  which  it  was  known  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Spain,  for  it  is  spoken  of  by  old 
writers  as  a  Spanish  plant,  and  was  also  so  called  by 
the  Moors.  Under  the  name  of  npinnri^iutn  or  .tjiinn- 
ckiiim,  it  was,  iu  13;jl,  included  in  a  list  of  the  ditfereut 
vegetables  used  by  monks  on  fast  days. 

Spinach  is  a  hardv  annual,  succeeding  well  in  any 
common  garden  soil,  but  prospering  best  where  the 
ground  is  rich  and  well  manuied.  The  leaves,  which  in 
one  v.ariety  are  roundish,  and  in  another  tri.ingular,  grow- 
in  clusters ;  ficmi  the  cent r«!  of  the  plant  rises  an  up- 
right thick  hollow  stalk,  two  feet  or  more  in  height,  and 
bearing  flowers  of  a  greenish  tinge.  This  plant  is  re- 
markable as  being  one  of  those  calle.l  dnrrioiis,  where 
the  different  parts  of  fructification  are  produced  on  se- 
parate plants.  There  are  two  varieties  of  spin.ich  in 
cultivation,  the  first  being  the  common  roiiiid-leaved, 
smooth-seeded  spinach,  with  thick  juicv  leaves;  this  is 
preferred  for  spring  culture:  the  second  the  triangular- 
leaved,  prickly-seeded  spinach,  which  is  more  hardv.  and 
therefore  better  a<iapte<l  for  winter  use.  llie  seeds  of 
both  sorts  would  naturally  ripen  in  July  and  August ; 
but  it  is  found  more  advantageous  to  sow  tho  crop  at 
different  seasons,  and  thus  ensure  a  supply  for  both 
winter  .ind  summer.  Thus  the  round-leaved  sort  is 
usually  sown  in  Jatniary,  and  a  succession  of  sowings 
kept  up  till  the  end  of  July,  ensuring  a  supply  of  this 
vegetable  throughout  the  summer.  The  rough-leaved 
sort  is  then  sown  iu  August  for  the  winter  crop;  and  a 
second  sowing  is  generally  made  about  the  beginning  of 
~  pteniber. 

Spinach  loves  an  open  sitn.ition,  out  of  the  shade  and 
weakening  influence  of  spre.iding  trees.  If  planted  in  a 
close  or  shidy  place  it  comes  up  too  rapidly  and  nuis  to 
seed  before  the  ordinary  time.  For  the  winter  culture 
of  this  plant,  M'l'hail  directs  that  in  the  first  or  second 
week  in  August  a  piece  of  good  rich  deep  ground  I|p  got 
in  readiness,  by  manuring  if  necessarv,  and  bv  digging 
it  deeply.  When  the  ground  is  ready,  if  it  be  a  light 
soil,  which  is  best  for  spin.ich,  it  is  to  be  trodden  with 
the  feet  all  over,  and  shallow  drills  drawn,  two  feet 
apart.  The  seeds  of  the  prickly  spinach  are  then  scat- 
tered in  tho  drills,  .and  covered  two  inches  deep,  the 
ground  being  made  smooth  with  the  rake.  The  seed 
may  also  be  sown  bro.nd-cast  in  four-feet  beds,  with 
alleys  between  them;  it  is  then  sc.itfered  all  over  the 
■urface  moderately  thin;  and  if  the  land  is  light  and 


wt 


dry,  it  can  1"  '^ 

raked   over.       i  ig 

bet  ween  ^; 

and  if  ll;.  '-y 

crow  very  large,  and  «rn  utoro  cwavuiueiilly  gitlWreU 
than  when  sown  liro.idra«t. 

They  i" 

about  at',  '" 

the  earth,  and  their  afu-r-culture  is  very  iimplc.  V\  hen 
they  have  three  or  four  leave*  an  inch  broad,  they  aro 
thinned  out  to  three  inches  apart,  and  clean-d  from 
weeds.  A  second  thinning  and  hoeing  will  probably  b« 
required  a  few  weeks  later. 

riicre  is  a  kind  of  wild  spinach,  called  also  Gootefoot, 
English  Mercury,  or  Good  King  Harry,  which  grow* 
freelv  on  loamy  soils  in  various  parts  of  K.i'-'"'-'  md 
which  in  Lincolnshire  is  rather  extensively  .  n 

preference  to  common  spinach.  This  plan  ,i.ii...in:ii  * 
native  one,  does  not  accommotlalo  itself  so  well  to 
clTanges  of  situation  as  the  varieties  usually  cultivated. 
On  this  subject  it  has  been  well  remarked:  "The  supe- 
rior docility  of  a  plant  which  has  b.  >  '  '  culliva- 
tiiin,  and  which  lias  travelled  or  b  ~'>U  and 

climate  in  a  growing  state,  is  • ^  who 

attempt  to  rear  wild  plaut.s  in  :ire  not 

indigenous.     This  fact   is  so   ..    ,    in    the 

natural  history  of  plants,  that  it  is  not,  i>erha[  ly 

pointed  out  or  explained  in  b<x>ks  treating  .n  t  fs. 

it  is  a  very  natural  result,  which  on  a<y.  Id 

not  excite  burpriite,  that  u  wild  plant,  w  1  .m 

time  immemorial  produced  on  tlie  s  ■■id  Uan  tliera 

ftconiinodate.l  its«>If  solely  to  thecii  .jf  that  sjiot, 

should  refuse  to  grow  in  any  other  Mtu^ili'iii  where  tlio 
circumstances  are  not  jirocisely  similar.  It  is  up<m  this 
principle  that  the  mountain  berry  will  not  flourish  upon 
tile  cliiunpaigu  country,  and  that  the  sweetest  flowers  of 
the  woodlaixl  refuse  their  odour  to  the  parterre."  But  this 
fact,  if  little  noticed,  is  interesting  as  being  a  princifntl 
cause  of  the  variety  which  fir-"-  "■  '"•■■"  ••  i...-."t--  ind 
a  charm  in  the  works  of  Him 

Who  mark'd  the  climates,  vari.J  cvi-ry  zone. 
Dispensing  all  His  blessings  fur  the  bc^t. 
In  order  aud  in  beauty. 

Of  the  plants  now  under  notice,  the  Tetragonia  or 
New  Zealand  spinach  ( Telragnnia  expaiua)  is  not  the 
least  worthy  of  description.  This  is  a  variety  which  first 
became  known  to  botanists  when  Captain  Cook  and  hJ9 
party  first  touched  at  the  shores  of  New  Zealand.  It 
was  found  growing  wild  there  iu  bushy  and  sandy  places 
in  great  abundance,  and  although  the  natives  appeared  to 
make  no  use  of  it,  yet  the  naturalists  accompanying  the 
expedition  considered,  from  its  general  appearance  and 
character,  that  it  was  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Chenn- 
podium  or  (lOose-foot  of  our  own  country,  and  recom- 
mended that  it  should  be  made  use  of  as  a  vegetable. 
It  was  acconiingly  served  to  the  sailors,  boiled  everr 
day  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  found  to  be  wholesome 
and  agreeable.  In  1772,  it  was  introduced  here  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and  was  at  first  treated  as  a  greenhouse 
plant ;  but  it  is  now  found  to  grow  in  the  opi'n  air  as 
freely  as  the  kidney-bean  or  nasturtium,  and  is  classed 
among  our  half-hardy  plants.  The  New  Zealand 
spinach  is  in  this  climate  an  annual  plant.  It  has  nu- 
merous branches,  round,  succulent,  pale  green,  and 
inclining  towards  the  earth,  but  elevating  their  termina- 
tions. The  leaves  are  fleshy,  somewhat  triangular, 
growing  alternately  at  small  distances  from  each  other, 
.ind  being  about  fWe  or  four  inches  long.  They  are 
dark-green  above,  but  paler  on  the  under  surface,  where 
their  veinings  are  very  conspicuous.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  of  a  yellowish  green  colour.  The  fruit  when 
T\[te  has  a  dry  pericarp,  resembling  the  cone  of  Arbor 
vita-,  with  foiir  or  five  horny  processes,  inclosing  the 
seed.  The  seed  is  sown  in  this  stale  without  being 
sep.irated  from  its  pericarp.  The  usual  mode  of  opera- 
tion with  a  crop  of  this  variety,  is  to  sow  in  pots  at  the 
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UHer  end  of  March,  wh    '  "i(*<l  in  a  melon  frame. 

The  soedlinp*  an<  prirk  ly  into  poU,  and  kept 

under  s  frsni.  iDttoiu  Jifat  until  the  third  week 

in  Mav,  or  i,  is  no  further  danger  of  frosts. 

A  bed  must  tiica  U;  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
pUnU,  by  forming  a  trcncli  two  feet  wide,  and  one  foot 
deep,  lo  l>e  filled  with  the  rich  soil  from  an  old  cucum- 
ber bed,  finished  with  a  little  garden  mould  at  the  top. 
The  plants  may  then  bo  set  out  three  feet  apart,  and  in 
fife  or  six  weeks  their  branches  will  have  grown  suflS- 
ciently  to  allow  the  gathering  of  leaves  for  use.  If 
watered  freely,  this  kind  of  spinach  increases  so  rapidly 
that  a  bed  with  about  twenty  plants  it  sufficient  for  the 
supply  of  a  large  family.  The  leaves  become  very  siic- 
rulent  in  hot  weather,  and  are  thus  in  their  gre.itest  per- 
fection when  common  spinach  is  too  apt  to  run  to  seed. 
Mr.  Anderson,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  cultivators 
of  this  plant,  had  a  sufficient  supply  of  spinach  for  the 
table  every  other  day  from  the  middle  of  June,  the  pro- 
duce of  only  nine  plants.  New  Zealand  Spinach  is 
admired  by  some  persons  as  having  a  milder  flavour 
than  the  common  sort;  others,  while  they  admit  the 
great  productiveness  of  the  plant,  consider  its  taste 
insipid.  This  is  a  fault  which,  in  our  opinion,  applies 
to  all  varieties  of  spinach.  The  vegetable  is  un- 
doubtedly wholesome  and  cooling,  and  is  often  allowed 
to  invalids  when  other  vegetables  arc  forbidden;  but  it 
it  nearly  tasteless,  and  possesses  very  little  nutriment. 
The  succulent  nature  of  the  leaves  makes  it  necessary 
lo  boil  them  wilhout  wafer,  or  with  only  what  adheres 
to  them  after  washing  them.  In  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  also  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
the  young  leaves  of  the  common  spinach  were  eaten  raw 
ai  a  salad. 

An  important  operation  in  the  early  part  of  August  is 
the  sowing  of  the  next  summer's  stock  of  cabbage.  Of 
the  history  of  this  useful  vegetable  we  gave  a  sketch  in 
the  notes  for  the  month  of  February  last;  therefore  it 
only  remains  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  the  crop  as  it 
respects  the  spring  and  summer  supply,  for  which  pro- 
vision has  now  to  be  made.  The  soil  for  the  seed-bed 
should  be  rooist,  mouldy,  and  not  rich ;  but  the  plants 
may  be  aAcrwards  removed  to  a  moderately  rich  clayey 
loam,  which  is  to  be  dug  two  spades  deep,  and  well 
broken  up.  Stable  manure  is  generally  employed  on 
the  ground;  but  it  has  been  found  that  broccoli  is  par- 
ticularly benefited  where  the  situation  of  the  cultivator 
allows  of  the  application  of  a  mixed  manure,  composed 
of  the  above  with  road-rakings  and  sea-weed;  or  where 
this  i»  not  attainable,  a  mixture  of  tree-leaves  with  the 
of  old  ditches,  and  a  moderate  proportion  of 
'namire.  A  free  and  open  situation  is  always 
lly  for  savoys,  which  are 
I  caterpillars,  and  grow  up 
wi-.ik   aji  Tnu   August  sowing  is  best  per- 

formed d'  tint  and  second  week  of  the  month, 

because  if  earlier,  the  plants  arc  apt  to  run  up  in  the 
ensuing  >:iriri/,  and  if  l.-itcr,  they  do  not  attain  sufficient 
itr«-  '•  tlie  cold  weather  sets  in.     The  Early 

Yorl, .  .^  -  .'jaf,  Fulham,  or  any  other  early  sort,  may 
be  town  for  the  main  summer  supply.  Each  sort 
should  be  town  separately,  broadcast,  and  raked  in 
evenly  and  lightly,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  If 
the  weather  it  very  dry,  hot,  •■■■i  -•■■■■:y  at  the  time  of 
towing,  the  bed  may  be  adv  y  thaded  with  a 

garden  mat,  or  covered  wilii  lim  1..1.  •■•  '  walered 
two  or  three  timet  a  week.     When  th'  are  of 

aliout  a  month't  gr^     •'     '  out  in 

rowi  four  or  five  ii.  shaded 

and  watered    ;  "  •!.        1  ne    other 

(owini^i  of  tli:  '  come  in  at  the 

for  the 

;it<c|  to 

lit  i»uwn  till 

,  not  trans- 


planted till  the  middle  or  end  of  Norettjber,  has  been 
found  to  thrive  without  any  other  protection  than  that 
afforded  by  a  wall  having  a  south  aspect.  "In  such  a 
border,  and  without  any  covering,  young  cauliflower 
plants  have  uniformly  stood  well  for  many  successive 
winters,  and  have  always  proved  better  and  sounder 
plants  for  spring  planting  than  such  as  have  had  ad- 
dltion.il  shelter.  Cauliflower  plants,  it  is  probable,  are 
often  killed  with  too  much  attention.  Seedlings  raised 
in  autumn  seem  to  be  very  tenacious  of  life." 

This  will  complete  the  sowings  for  August;  but  there 
will  be  much  to  do  in  a  large  garden  in  transplanting 
broccoli,  brussels  sprouts,  and  borecole  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  also  at  the  close  of  the  month ;  also 
placing  out  cabbage  and  savoys  for  use  in  November 
and  December.  The  savoy  is  one  of  the  chief  winter 
vegetables,  for  instead  of  being  injured  by  frost,  it  is 
generally  rendered  more  sweet  and  tender  thereby. 
The  cultivation  is  the  same  as  for  the  other  kinds  of 
cabbage.  Once  or  twice  during  August  celery  is  tratll^  • 
planted  into  trenches  for  blanching;  a  full  crop  of' 
endive  is  also  transplanted  in  the  second  and  fourth 
week.  This  is  a  good  time  to  plant  slips  of  lavender, 
mc,  sage,  hyssop,  and  majoram.  The  stems  of  arti- 
chokes are  to  be  cut  down  as  the  fruit  is  taken,  anil 
suckers  removed  from  the  pl.ints,  if  it  be  wished  to  ob- 
tain very  large  heads.  The  earthing  up  of  celery  plants 
in  dry  weather,  two  or  three  times  during  the  month, 
and  the  regular  expulsion  of  weeds  and  litter,  and  the 
gathering  in  of  seed  capsules  or  pods  as  they  ripen, 
close  the  operations  in  the  kitchen  garden  for  the  month 
of  August.  In  attending  to  this  last  operation,  the 
lover  of  a  garden,  whether  a  flower,  fruit,  or  kitchen 
garden,  will  not  collect  his  stores  year  after  year,  with- 
out being  struck  with  the  wonderful  variety  and  beauty 
of  seeds,  or  rather  of  the  different  capsules  which  cncln-e 
them.  While  some  seeds  are  contained  in  globes  wiihin 
which  is  a  curious  arrangement  of  colls  and  valves, 
others  are  shut  up  in  long  or  in  short  pods,  others  pro- 
vided with  wings,  some  are  imbedded  in  pulp,  some  im- 
prisoned within  a  stony  covering,  others  enkernellcd  in 
a  woody  substance,  and  so  on  with  a  wide  variety  of 
forms.  Bishop  Mant,  in  noticing  some  of  these  varie- 
ties, says: 

And  h.-iply  though  the  flower  dispanio 

More  pleasure  tu  the  adiitiring  sente 

Of  thoeo  wlio  note  the  ex|>andiog  bloom. 

And  ta-sto  its  redolent  perfume : 

I  know  not  if  the  obser>'uiit  mind, 

At  least  niny  e<iiial  i>leasuru  find, 

The  aced  clu'st's  Kjadual  growth  to  mark  { 

As  wrou);ht  in  Nature's  workshop  dark, 

iiy  tlow  ilegrees,  from  day  to  day. 

From  hour  tu  lioiir  it  works  its  way. 

From  a  mere  si)eck,  a  jot,  a  jwint ; 

Till  forrae<l  encli  chamber,  valve,  and  Joint, 

Without,  within  ;  howoVr  minute 

At  first,  the  swollen  and  ripcn'd  fruit, 

The  ceurmrnts,  which  their  trust  incloso 

In  their  dark  cjiveriis,  open  throws, 

Uy  elemental  aid  disjoin'd, 

'Jlii       '      '     it,  the  hreathin;;  wind, 

Ti:  of  the  dropjiiuj;  hUy ; 

Ai... 1  Beeds  are  lanced  to  try, 

When  favouring  eliuncu  miiy  fix  the  scenr. 
Their  fortuiH-  in  tlii.s  will.-  tt-in-ne. 
And,  m  '••<, 

Uoite,  li.,  Dcira. 


OwwBTOiiiTiiw  '  i<  large  benefits,  like  bank  l.iiU 

for  a  thousftiul  'ly   ronic   into  use;  hut  liitlo 

attcntionn,  f<  '  shcs,  are  w.intid 

daily,  and  1.  .  .to  carry  un  thu 

busineas  of  life  and  liappmeu. — .Miib.  Oiil.. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE 
ORIGIN,  RISE,  AND   PROGRESS   OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPAliY. 


FnOMT    VIEW   OF   TU -A-T    INDIA   HOX»B   IK   LBADBKBAU.  STRGST.         1648  TO   172(5. 

[  Fran  a  Painting  /oniwrly  m  tkt  potuuion  of  ifr.  Pulham,  of  Iht  India  Houtr.     13  incAct  ty  &] 


I. 

iNTRODncnojf. 

HiXDrsTAy  has  l)een  c«lehratcd,  in  ancient  and  modern 
htttory,  ua  one  of  tile  most  favoured  conntries  of  the  earth, 
ahonndin)'  in  th«  rii-hes  of  iiatun-,  and  teeming  with  the 
most  costly  productions  of  art.  Tliis  remote  country  was 
Pjtttially  known  to  tlie  Greeks  and  otlior  nations  o"f  tlie 
West;  they  imported  its  diamonds,  its  spires,  silks,  and 
costly  nmnufai-turea.  A  land  wliicli  contributed  such  ex- 
pensive luxuries  was  readily  supposed  to  contain  inexhaiist- 
ii>le  wealtli,  and  credcncti  was  easily  given  to  the  romantic 
tales  of  iU  felicity  and  ^lory.  In  the  Mid.lle  Agv-s,  an 
extensive  commerce  was  still  maintjiined  witli  India,  throu«h 
the  ports  of  Kiiypt  and  the  Red  Sea;  and  the  merchants  of 
\  eiiice  continued  to  upliold  in  Kurope  the  idea  of  its  exalted 
civilization  and  immeiue  wealth.  After  the  discovery  of  a 
Vol.  XXV. 


passage  to  India  hy  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  »onie  of  th« 
mo8t  powerful  states  of  Europe  contende<l  for  the  posMKion 
of  her  commerce.  The  Portujfuese,  and  then  the  Dutch, 
were  the  first  to  reap  in  this  highly-cultivated  field.  Knif- 
land  soim  appeared  as  a  formidable  rival ;  Fran.  ' ; 

and  all  these  nations  were  pennitted  to  erect  '  ' 

the  coasts  tor  the  solo  pm 

ever,  they  were  converteil  ' 

canmm;  and  European  s.m    .   .-  ■-        ...  ' 

war  to  defend  the  Mi-<nii>;tious  ,.f  rin.Je.     I-  e 

and  Euj^land  were  nin^^e'i   ■  n   .  i  :    ~  i  ■   '  '' 

wars  and  politics.    "This  ' 

of  the  Britis''.  m-nis.     Fr,  ■ 

continent    '  ■  !    .  " 

on  every  ^.  v  ;    -    ;  1 

now  rules  u.ili  mi  ii-.piited  swav  tf 
taius  to  Cape  Comorin.     This  vast  t\  ' 


$* 
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power  in  tho  East  luis  (.i>.  lu.!  tin-  wuv  to  the  interior  of 
Indi*.     It  iir  knowlctigc  of 

llii~  M^'.x  ■    inciuiry  hiw  re- 

nt lU  k'^'v  '"'^  f;rvntnui«  williin 
1  trulli,  IliiuUisliiii, — the  seat  of 
,1  of  the  art!",  "hen  Kui-<)j>e  wiis 
!ie  of  many  cvtutful  ivvolutions, 
ion  till  its  coixjuest  liy  the  aniiies 
.  >>y  a  ]><M)ile  of  peculiar  niutiiu'iii, 

I  ■■  ■", — still  nrpM'nta  a  \vid«!  field 

:  alation.'' 

1  viT,  our  design  is  hut  limited. 

It  i-  M  trace  the  orijtin,  histoiy,  and  proKress  of 

tlu'   1  If  with  India,  or,  in  other  words,  to  lollow 

tlie  fortuiH-A  and  adventtireii  of  a  sinall  com|iaiiy  of  nier- 
chnutx  tmdin^  to  lndi;i»ith  limited  nieiinx,  and  surroiimled 
by  dinieulties  of  no  common  order,  until  we  find  them  the 
•fivetviiin*  of  a    vast  em|iire.      In    this  .sketch,   our   chief 


nunaian  JUpUn<]; 
Indian  trade,  kt 
liiiiiitivc  com- 


to  tl. 

on  tt>. 


Aulur,  and  other  modern  writers 


StCTIOX    1. 


Ouout  OP  DitiTUH  CoMMBncR  wiTii  India.     Tuk  Meb- 

CHANT    AdVKNTI'KKBS.      I'nErAnATIONS    FOB   THEIR   FlRaT 
VoTAOK. 


The  first  tmdinir  establialimcnis  in  India  were  formed  b 
the  r 

that  ' 


UoO.t    il' 


s  m  India  were  lormed  by 
ucnec  of  the  facility  witli  which 
li.v  the  jiaswige  Dund  the  Cajio  of 


V'liM-o  lie  Gamn  in  the  vear  14!)". 


During  more  tlian  a  century,  that  people  veniained  without 
a  rival  in  tliis  lucrative  hmneh  ot  commeieo,  and  continued 
to  supply  Europe  with  those  commodities  of  the  Kast  which 
at  tliat  time  were  held  in  such  hi^h  esteiin. 

Tiie  splendid  fortune  thus  iici|uin'd  hy  I'ortugal  •xcited 
the  envy  and  emulation  of  other  Kuropenn  nations.  'Die 
PortUfiui**'  had  lonjf  kept  the  newly-<liscover<'d  juissnue  to 
Jndi.i  liecret,  or  invested  it  with  terrors  "hieli  did  not 
belong  to  it.  The  Dutch  attempted  to  discover  a  new 
and  more  expeditious*  passo^  to  india,  hut  in  this  they 
failed.  An  accident,  however,  suppli<'d  wliat  their  imliiHtiy 
liad  in  vain  attempted  to  acquire.  .\  Dutch  iK'aiiian,  of  the 
lininc  of  Houtinan,  who,  in  the  vear  1594,  was  contiiied  for 
debt  at  Lisl>on,  had  made  several  voyiiye*  to  India  in  I'ortu- 
puesa  ships;  he  oHVred  to  the  miicliMuts  of  Amsterdam, 
that,  if  tliey  would  iwiy  his  debts,  ami  release  him  fi-om 
I'onlinement,  he  would  conduct  a  fleet  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
llnpe,  and  introduce  his  countrymen  to  the  Indian  com- 
merce. This  was  ai^reed  to,  and  in  15!)*>,  Houtinan  aailed 
with  four  ships,  and  arrival  Haftly  at  ItanUim,  where  he 
found  the  Portuguese  at  war  with  its  kiiic;.  llaviii);  ren- 
dered efTrctual  service  to  tt.'  '  ■  '  ,  lied  i>ermi!wion  to 
build  a  fiictory,  and  then  .[w  with  three  of 
hi*  ships  richly  la<len  wiili  -,.  .  i  -  .uii  ..mm  i  Indian  ])r<Mluce. 
This  success  led  to  the  fonnation,  in  15!)7,  of  "The  Sicietv 

r.,T  r.,, !.■  t.,  n:.,Mi,t  r-.o,,.,. ,■,;••  „i,d.  in  ic,o2,  to  the  coii- 

.^  of  Vj\f,l  Inilia  adventurers 
I  1  ,  mpany." 

The  Kngiinli  hxl  ais4>  enfCKed  in  many  att^Miipts  to  dis- 
cover a  pitsM^e  f'l  ln!in.     |)iirinf(  the  ri.ijjn  of  Kli/nlH-th, 

'  ;  and  the  tuition  could  not 

',  uithout  an  eiifrer  desire  to 

KUnii-  It.  'v  as  the  year  l.'>27,  an 

Englisli  I  'line,  wlio  li.id  resided 

'  I'll-.    M  1    iMil   acr|niitHl    particular 

which    th<'   rortuiruest!   luid 


of  the   i 

■1,   il,..   1 


iry   the 
i  would 

lll;it  of 


tile  I'ortupiese.     As  tliat  nation  tiad  ol.v 

liid'.i  (iv  n  rnur-v  fo  the  -io-ttli  e:i«f,  nriH 

will, 

lie 

|iart  ul  111!.-  uliil,.,-   i 

olitain  a  iiataise  at  . 

raprvaent.i' 

tempts  w 

V>  dincov. ,    „   : 

ee«»ful,  our  e. 

fortoiie  in  a  n  ....    ._ ...      i ...   , 

Iliiyli  Willougbtijr  and  ClianceUour  have  already  been  nar- 


thiik 
This 

.it- 


lo  try  their 
■diuKS  of  Sir 


rated*;  the  former  perished  mihemt.!\ 
but  the  latter,  if  he  did  not  ojxi. 
once   pre|wired    the  way  for  an  u 
merce  with  Kufeiiu 

After  the  failure  of  this  and  other  attempts  to  discover 
a  I  '  '   India,  the   project  of  obfjiinin^  ^ 

p  lest  was  ardently  resumed.     In  th» 

i-oiii-.-  oi  II  :e\\  y.  ;\i^,  no  fewer  than  six  voyages  were  made, 
an  iiccount  <d'  which  will  be  found  in  our  notice  of  Kro- 
bisber  and   Davis+.     lint  till  these  attempts  bcii' ■   .....••- 
ce-ssful,  the  F-nislish  rcsidved  to  s»'t  the  pivteiisi 
I'oiiiij:ucs«' at  defiance.    A  voyage  to  China,  by  tl  ,     .i 

GikkI  lloiie,  was  undertaken  in  1.102;  another  expntitiou 
wiLs  fitlea  out  in  lADG ;  but  these  enterprises  were  uyt 
attended  with  success. 

The  eminent  Rncce«>,  however,  wliich  attended  the  rpy- 

»■.•(<  of  I>nike  inspin-d  the  nation  with  hope  and  confidence. 

That  i;i'eat  navi:;ator,  .bavin;;  obtained  the  commnnd  of  aii 

'ion  pi-i|iarv<l  on  a  great  scale,  sailed  from  I'lymuuth 

iiil)er,  1.^77. 

ii;iMii;{  passed  tlie  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  committed 
s<inie  ravages  on  the  western  cmtst  of  .Spanish  America, 
Ui-ake  did  not  return  in  the  siime  diivrtion,  lest  1"  -^'".old 
meet  the  Spai.ish  flwH  ;  he  thcreloTO  determined  i 
t'l  return  home  by  the  north-west  pa.ssa^.  He  iv 
sailed  as  far  as  tlic  coast  of  California  (of  which  be  claimed 
to  be  the  discoverer,  callinff  it  New  Albion);  but  finding 
his  main  object  impiacticable,  he  formed  the  bidil  design  of 
ci-ossin^  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  regaining  Kiigland  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  boldness  of  this  project  may  be  appreciated  from 
the  fact,  tlial  Magellan  alone  had  preceded  Drake  in  thia 
immense  navii;atioii,  and  he  had  encountered  numerous  dis- 
asters. Witli  the  s<ditary  ship  tliat  remained  of  liis  fleet, 
Dmke  arrived  safely  in  tlie  Indian  seas,  and  beheld  the 
islands  from  which  the  Portug;uesc  furnished  to  liuropc  the 
rich  s|iiceH  and  other  cost I3'  productions  of  the  East.  Hav- 
ing as<-ertaineil  that  the  S<.ivei-eign  of  Tematc  wiui  at  enmity 
with  the  Pnrtu;;ncse,  he  steered  for  that  island,  and  there 
commenced  those  commercial  tiansactions  wliich  have  since 
led  to  such  important  results  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  kiiipr  (whose  power  extended  over  seventy  iKlonds, 
besides  Ternate)  being  asstired  that  his  new  visitors  hail  uo 
otiier  object  than  that  ot  timle,  gave  tliem  a  most  wclcoine 
reception ;  they  exchanged  presents  with  him,  and  received 
him  on  board;  they  tmdcii  with  his  people,  laid  in  a  valu- 
able cargo  of  spices,  and  became  aci|Uiiinled  with  niimernua 
])articulai-s  rcsm-cting  tliis  much-envii'd  coiniiierce.  They 
visited  many  of  the  islands,  and  were  as  much  aistonislied  Sx 
their  prodigious  fertility  as  at  the  magnificence  of  the  court 
anil  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.' 

Drake  luid  his  companions  were  now  about  to  enter  upon 
that  route  to  which  the  I'ortuguese  claimed  a  peculiar  right. 
They  bad  heard  much  of  the  dangers  and  iKirrors  altciuiing 
the  navigation  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  but.  to  their 
deliiiht  and  astonishment,  the  paMsige  was  safe  ' 
and  convinced  them  more  than  ever  of  the  adva 
joyed  by  the  nation  that  engrossed  it.  They  uii.>v.i  at 
Plymouth  in  Septenilier,  I.IHO. 

The  success  of  Drake  was  most  welcome  news  to  tke 
EitgliOi,  and  served  to  confinn  their  pa.ssioii  for  maritime 
adventures.  A  numlier  of  men  of  niiik  ond  fortune  em- 
barked their  |M>r»ons  and  properties  in  dangerous  expedi- 
tions. Anions;  them  may  W  named  the  I-irls  of  Cumberland 
and  Kjwex,  .Sir  Richard  Greenville,  Sir  Walter  Itileiudi,  .Sir 
Humphry  Gilbert,  Sir  lloWrt  Dudley;  but  ]H"rbaps  the 
most  important,  from  its  consequences,  was  the  ex|i«ditioii 
of  Cavendish,  who,  following  the  track  which  Driil\e  had 
n:  '  |>loreil  the  intricate  navigation  of  the  Indian 
A  .  and  made  an  immense  number  of  observati  ns 

c.i,. ..,..,. ..  ;o  fai'ililatc  a  rejietition  of  the  vovage  to  himself 
or  his  countrymen.  The  wealth  which  these  celebrati^l 
navi'.Titoi-s  bri.ii'.'bl  to  Kiijlaml.  in  conHcquence  of  making 
I'll/    '  .'I  S|  .'iiii  li  an  I  I  yesM'ls,  influmcd  the  iiiia- 

I  'lis  ol    l.ii:;lisli   II  ,  who  regarded  India  as  the 

of  boun<lleH8  weidlli.     in  the  expeilition  to  the  coast 
in,  on  wliie'i   Drake  was  sent  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
p(is.silde,  til.  '  '>•  the  Invincible  Armada,  some 

very  ricli  ca  .',  all  tending  to  impress  on  our 

mercb  ■  •      '      \  jtli  India. 

All  '  (ioveriiment  by  tlie 

Knglisi.   i.....  ........   ...    ; », , ,    ).     They   prewmted  a 

memorial  to  the  Lords  of  Council,  praying  for  ]>erniiiHiion  to 

•   8«i  Sil.'ilal,  Mn.lniint.  V„l    XIX  .  f.  IBO. 

t  IVA.  V»l.  XXL,  pp.  31,  ti. 
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is 


l*h<f  tliri-e  sliipfi  nn<l  tliroo  ijinimns  ..n  a  v..\,  u'f  tu  Inti.i. 
Tlii-y  iMHiiiicratcil  the  rliU'orciil  p! 

frill  Sf  ll  ill  I'd.  rl,.,|   SrttU'tlllMllH   oil    • 

Cuioiiiaiulcl,  ill   Main  1. 1,  mill   In  ;via 

liilnnil.i ;    nml   Dtatiil   tlm(    tlu>    i  :  the 

Iiiilimi  OiM«n  |ii  wiiKli  might 
b«  vi-<itvi|  with  a 

Tlli.H  lIUMIliirilll   iii'jii.ii-.  in  II  HI-  IT.  II   nMii|-'  ' :....  1 

for,  ill  l.V.II,  Cui>tniii  Hiivinoiul,  with  thni- 

on  an  cxiio'litiiiii,  whi<'li  i-  i.mi,  .1.  .1.1..  .i^  I.,  ;,.^  

wliich   Iiulia  W1I.S  the  1.      'I'lif  1 

of  this  viniigii  wits  111  tlio   knowl. 

•rmilivd  hy  Cnptain  Jniiies  Ijiniitttor,  the  survivor,  wiis 
Bunicii-nt  to  kevp  nlivc  the  lioiu-s  of  a|>c<'ulatori)  at  home, 
anil  imhioe  thciii  to  emtiark  in  similar  jirojccta. 

Ill  thi'  yiiir  IS'.KI  tiuwn  Kliz.ilieth  K^nnted  to  Uiolmrd 
Ailaiii  ami  Tlioinas  nruiiitiehl,  inorchants  ami  i'  ' 
Liii'liiii,  letters  to  the  Kinpcror  of  China,  ncm 
thine  inerehant!!  to  the  emperor's  protection,  anil  muh  nm^ 
for  the  pnihitv  of  their  ilealiiii;!).  The  (|Moen  cxprossfil  lier 
desire  to  lie  inlornu'l  of  those  institutions  liy  which  the 
empire  of  China  had  become  so  celohratod  for  the  encou- 
tiu;eineiit  of  tnide ;  and,  in  return,  offered  the  fullest  pro- 
fwti.iii  to  the  subjects  of  China,  should  they  be  disposed  to 
opon  a  tiwle  to  any  of  the  ports  in  her  duniinions. 

At  len','th  tlie  Knirlish  ineixhants  being  stimulated  by 
the  example  of  the  Dutch,  ivsolved  to  embark  in  the  FJist 
India  trade  with  a  vijjour  duo  to  its  inipoitnncc.  In  I'lOJ), 
an  association  of  merchant  adventurers  wa<  formed,  who 
agreed  to  embark,  what  wius  then  consiilereil  a  large  stock, 
on  a  voyage  to  the  KlsI  Indies.  The  contract  of  these  ad- 
vcntuixM's,  citizens  of  London,  is  the  fiiNt  authentic  deed 
which  occura  in  the  annals  of  our  Kast  India  trade.  It  is 
entitled,  "The  names  of  such  psons  as  have  written  with 
there  owue    handes,    to   venter    in    the  piendcd   voiage  to 


siiici  I -s  thfrpdf  was  mull,  for  the  Portugane  and  Venetliia 
d  in  raising  suspicions  agtinst  thv  design*  of 


the  Kaste  Iiidias,  (the  whiclic  it  ni.'xie  please  the  I^rde  to 
prosper,)  and  the  s  iincs  tliat  iliey  will  adventure;  the  xxij 
September,    15!)U."       The    fund    siibscrilied    amounted    to 


30,1.'!.'!/.  (>.».  8d.,  and  consisted  <if  101  shares;  the  individual 
subscriptions  varying  from  10(1/.  to  !?0(i()/.  The  precisiim 
which  marked  the  fii-st  proceedings  of  (he  siibscribei-s, 
proves  that  the  piigict  had  already  tn-en  umtnivd,  and  was 
ready  to  be  carried  into  immediate  execution.  A  Com- 
mittee of  tifteen,  the  origin  and  foundation  of  a  Court  of 
Diii-ctiirs,  was  chosen  to  manage;  and  it  was  a','ieed  to 
petition  the  queen  for  a  warrant  to  fit  out  three  ships,  and 
export  bullion,  and  also  for  a  charter  of  privileges.  The 
petition  stated,  that  "divers  mertdiants  induced  by  the  snc- 
rosse  of  the  viage  pei-fonned  by  the  Dnche  nacon,  and  licing 
informed  that  the  Dnchemen  prepare  for  a  now  viige,  ami 
to  that  ende  have  bought  divem  sliips  here,  in  Kngl  indc, 
wei-e  stirred  with  no  Icsse  alfeccoii  to  ailvaunce  the  tr.ide  iif 
their  native  countrie,  than  v'  Duche  merchaunts  were  to 
bcnetite  theire  commonwealtlie,  .ind  upon  y'  alfeccon  have 
resolved  to  make  a  viage  tu  the  ICast  Imliiis;"  they  there- 
fore re(|ucsted  that  they  miaht  be  incoriioiated  into  a  com- 
pany, with  succession,  "for  that  the  trade  of  the  Indies 
ucing  soe  remote,  could  not  he  traded  on,  but  on  a  jointc 
anil  united  stock ;" — that  their  shipping  should  not  l>e 
stopped,  "as  the  delay  of  one  monthe  miitht  lose  n  whole 
ye.iiv's  viage;" — tint  they  mi,'ht  be  allowed  to  export 
f iiiigii  coin,  and  if  tlieri"  should  be  a  want  of  it,  that  tiiil- 
lion  sliould  be  roined  for  them  in  the  Queen's  Mint; — and 
that  they  should  In-  exempted  Crom  payment  of  customs  for 
six  voyages,  on  the  ground  that  the  Dutch  merchants  were 
exempted,  for  several  years,  from  jiaynient  of  customs  on 
export  or  import. 

The  petition  appears  to  have  been  favourably  ivceived  bv 
the  Privy  Council;  but  as  a  treaty  -vas  then  JKMiding  with 
Spain,  delay  seemed  to  be  advisable.  The  sul)S<Til>ei-s,  or, 
as  they  were  then  called,  the  "adventui-ers,"  became  impa- 
tient, and  presented  a  memorial  pointing  out  the  places 
with  w  hich  the  Spaniards  and  I'ortnguese  had  established 
an  intercourse,  and  naming  othei's  which  the  Knglish  jiro- 
poM-l  to  visit  without  at  all  intei'fering  with  the  riuhts 
or  claims  of  their  rivals  in  the  traile.  The  Council  ivplied, 
that  "it  was  more  bcneticiall  for  the  gi-nerall  state  of  mer- 
chandize to  entoitayne  a  peace,  then  that  the  same  shoiiKl 
bo  hindrcd  by  the  standing  w""  y*  .'^panishe  comis^ioiis, 
for  the  mayntnyning  of  this  trade,  to  forgoe  the  oixntunety 
of  the  eoncUurin.j  of  the  iieiK-e."  The  memnrial  was  le- 
ferred  to  Sir  Koiiike  Girville,  who  made  a  favourable  report 
to  the  S.'cretary  of  State;  and  the  Queen  sent  an  ainbas- 
Siidor  overland  by  Constantinople  on  an  eTnb:issv  (.'  the 
Great   Mogul,  to  solicit  the  lu-iesvuv   j.rivil.-ses;' but    the 
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While  the  charter  of  the  compnTiy  was  yet  under  consi- 
deration by  Governmmt,  an  n  by  the 
I./>r.|  Tivnsnii'r  tu  the   Direr*.                                         t  of  Sir 
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adventui-ers  to  wiiluiraw  their  contributions.' 

As  the  seasun  was  mlvniieing,  the  adventnr'  was  prose- 
cuted with  ardour.  Hytheathot"  ).s 
were  provided;  namely,  the  Mali  -If 
named  the  /led  Draffvii),  of  twu  luiiiilic.l  men,  an  I  six 
hiiiidird  tuns  burthen;  the  /lector,  of  one  hundred  men, 
and  tlirec  hundred  tons  burtheu;  the  .1  '  hty 
men,  and  two  hiindivd  and  sixty  tons;  ti  y 
men,  and  two  hundred  and  !.•»-  »....- ■  nf 
forty  men,  and  ono  hundivd  iio 
voyage  was  calculited  at  t«e;  ■  ;  'c 
visioning  these  ships  was  ciiin|>uu'd  nt  Hiioo/.  4*.  Hx/. ;  the 
cargo,  consisting  of  iron  and  tin,  wrought  ?.iid  iri"  r":^L-bt, 
of  lead,  broad  cb'tlis  of  all  colours,  D.von  ^  p- 
wich  stuffs,  and  some  smaller  articles,  .  .xs 
pivscnts,  was  cstintateil,  exclusive  of  bulli.n,  at  i-'ii-'iL  Ic 
was  agreed  that  thirty-six  factoi-s,  or  super-carjocs,  shi>al<l 
be  appointed  for  the  voyage,  divided  into  sep.imte  cl.isses, 
rising  above  one  another  in  trust  and  emoluments.  Th« 
clmrges  for  the  officers  commanding  these  ships,  thuunh  not 
8t;ited  as  a  general  article  of  expenditure,  may  lie  judged  of 
from  the  allowances  granted  to  Captain  Davis,  ap|Miinted 
to  the  command  of  one  of  them ;  lie  was  to  liave  100/. 
waives,  and  200/.  on  crvdit  for  an  adventure;  and  as  an 
incitement  to  activity  and  zeal  in  the  service,  if,  on  his  re- 
turn, the  profit  of  the  voy;u;e  should  yield  two  for  one,  he 
w.is  to  be  allowed  .500/.,  if  three  for  one,  1000/.,  if  four  for 
one,  l.'iOO/.,  and  if  five  for  one,  2000/.,  or,  according  to  the 
nieivantile  ideas  of  the  time,  his  remuneration  was  to  cor- 
respond in  its  amount  with  his  exertions  and  succcs.s.  The 
thirty-six  factors,  or  super-c.irgoes,  were  i'l  ■  ill  .w.  .i  ..ach 
a  sum  of  money  for  an  adventure.  Th  to 
give  separate  securities  fur  fidelity,  and,  :  rc- 
soen  to  l>e  the  grt-atest  risk  which  the  conecm  h.id  to  fear, 
that  they  would  alistain  from  all  jrriefitf  tt-adf,  that  being 
deemed  the  most  pi-otiablo  source  of  breach  of  trust. 

Captain  James  Ijuica-ster  w.is  appointol 
to  the  /?«/  Dragnn,  and  made  general  or 
admiral  of  the  flert;  and  Captain  Davis 
seciiud  in  command,  under  the  title  of 
Pilot  Major.  The  adventnrei-s  ordered, 
"that  the  goodes  shipped  by  the  Corn- 
panic,  and  th«  cashes,  slmll  lie  marked 
w""  this  gen'all  marke,  as  in  the  r.iergent, 
and  that  an  iron  lie  urcpare<l,  w<*  shal 
make  the  saide  marke. 

Srctio.s  2. 

TuK  Compaxy's  First  Charter  of  IxconFORATio*.    Thkir 
First  Vovaoe.    The  Qceex's  Lcttkhs  of  HtcojmEX- 
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On  the  nist  of  December,  1C00,  the  charter  of  priv 
was  obtained.     "This  charter,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "♦be, 
of  a  jxiwer  so  anomalous  and  important    ' 
aftenvai-ds  accumulat.sl    in  the  hands   . 
Company,    contaim  '  " 

ijuished  it  from  thi  "^^ 
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thrir  entfrprisM,  t)ix  im -n-.'ua  nf  nnvicntlon,  and  the  kd- 
VKnMmrQt  of  Li  :  lie  jwtitioner*  a 

body  corporate  n:  '    7fl«   Hovemor 

«mii  Oomfm^  «/  MtrdnuUi  of  I.  '  <•  Eatt 

ludm,  and   rested  them  witli  ->  and 

power*.     The    management   of   tluir   cuncenui   wua   placed 
nnder  a  Gorenior  and  twenty-four  Committe«^inen.  to  be 
annuiill)- chosen  in  J;'  '        ar.     The   i        '  ' 

trading  to  the  Host  1:  iill   places 

Cape  of  Good    Hope  n....   w.>    .......o,  of  MH;:ell..,.,  ...«  -y 

rtowed  upon  the  coini>any ;  but  a  reservation  was  made  in 
f.v.iiir  ,,i  tliH  riflit*  I'l-iiiti-.l  t.i  other  associations,  with  a 
I  places  as  mi);lit  be  already 

I.  >  in  amity  with  lier  majesty 

who  slioulj  oliject  to  rivals,  i'ower  wiis  (granted  to  export 
in  each  royace  the  rora  of  30,000/.  in  gold  and  silver;  also 
I  'ods   for   the    first    four   voyages,    exempt    from 

to  re-export  lu'lian  nooda  in  Knplihh  ships  under 
t  '   .  '   r.     Aa 

«  .•  com- 


!■ 


U    were    prohiliiti'd    from    any 

.  '.t    l.v    tit..   .•..■iw.TIi\'<   11.  .n^.-      I! 


;i.  tlie 

'  ,,.  .  ,  .'    ga^'o 

bond  for  1000/.  The  coiii])Bny  were  empowered  to  f^runt 
licences  to  any  persons  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  and  tlie 
queen  engaged  not  to  grant  such  licences  to  any  porsim  for 
that  trade,  without  tlie  consent  of  the  company ;  the  com- 
pany ■  '•  1  bring  into  Knjjland  as  much  bullion  as 
they  .  •  ;  the  only  reservation  made  by  this  charter 
was,  tn.it  Miouui  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  company  not  be 
profitable  to  the  reahn,  the  crown  reserverl  tlie  right  of 
declaring  such  (.v.-i. ..;...  ..,;v;l.....  t..  be  void,  on  a  notice 
being  given  to  t  '  ic  Privy  Seal,  of  two 
year's  warning ;  .ition  wa-t  modified  by 
specifying  that  on  a  petition  from  the  company,  the  said 
exclusive  privileges  should  bo  continued  to  tuem  for  fifteen 
years  I o tiger. 

The  eijuipments  for  the  first  voyage  had  In-en  prepared, 

and  t!  •  and  factors  had  Tieen  ■■  "    when 

an  u:  .Ity  arose.     While  tl.  »as  in 

cont(  lu  list  of  ^    '         '      -  was  rtannv  iiiled  up 

unde.  ^sion  of  I  r,  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Mill  re- 

Tnark.v,     i..v  uni.iur  of  indii .  ....v.-,  .^1   ■•■■  ■■■■' ''uii);  is  to  he 

ri^iM-d,  ii  more  easily  excited  than  uj  i-  when  the 

pruJiM  t  .ui"..  t..  1m'  .ii-ti  .1  .III,  iiiun-  of  :  __.i.cr8  refused 

to  en.  I  until  they  had 

witiii  '..     The.  directors 

..  •     .-  rtvr  eillier   Im-l   not  power  to  compel 

•'  .  up  their  instalments,  or  they  deemed 

il  to  exercise  this  power.     Instead,  therefore,  of 

e  stipulated  sums,  and  trading  as  a  joint  stock 

the  suliscriliers  who    had   paid   were  invited  to 

.   themselves  the  expense  ol  the  voyage,  and  to 

lejiji  iiu-  «  hole  '.''  •' ''■'. 

The  funds  pi                     the  first   voyage  amounted  to 
68,37.'''    "  -""■  '^   'v '•■•'  ''"•  "'"ount  origin- 

ally .'■  in  the  piii- 

ch.%'.i  ^  xpciided  in 

%     Tlic  choice  of  Captain  Ijin- 
•  was  affirmed,  and  it  sailed  from 
1  .  ICOI,  carrying  letters  of  recom- 

to  the  wivercigns  of  the  different 


Will  be  read  with  interest:  — 


I  .....11  I'l    liiv  j.i'i^'iiia 

Com|i«ny  to  manajjc 

.  ..iiiu  their  limits,  they 


"Ellnbeth  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Qurenc  of  Kngland, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faithe,  &r.     To 

the  Great*  and  Mighti*  Kinge  of ,  our  lovinge 

Brotlier,  greeting*  i 


wise  Composed 
in  atK.'Vicr,   v. ' 
T«ctr' 


pWti 


cttaturej  otay  appcare  unto  ail  uatioiu,  lliai  Uiviuu 


Ma**  havinge  so  ordayned,  that  no  one  place  should  enjoy 
(as  the  native  cominwlitiits  thereof)  all  things  appteyning* 
to  man's  u«,  but  that  one  countrie  should  liavc  nede  of 
another,  and  out  of  the  aboundance  of  tlic  fruitt  w  hicli  some 
region  enjoyeth,   that  the  necessities  or  wants  of  another 
should  be  supplied,  by  which  meanes,  men  of  sevemll  and 
farr  remote  countries  liave  commerce  and  traffique,  one  witli 
-     ■'  ^  '    1  1     .1     -  ;,  .  -  'i.inge  of  commodities  are  linked 
Ishipp. 
...  .   .......t  noble  kinge,  togeather  with 

the  hor  r'  your  Ma'*  for  the  well  enterteyii- 

ingeofbi   .     „  :     ii  visitt  yo' countrie  in  love  and  pcai-e, 

(w^  lawful  trulhque  of  inerchaundizinge,)  have  moved  us 
to  geave  licence  to  divers  of  o'  subjects,  who  have  bene 
stirred  upn  w'^  a  desire,  (by  a  long  and  daungcrous  naviga- 
tion,) to  tinde  out  and  visitt  yo'  territories  and  dominions, 
!«•'  partes  of  the  world,  and  to  offer  you 

Co:  ,  in  biiyinge  and  entcrchauni;inge  of 

CO  win  .iiir   peojdc,  acconlin:  •'  ,^.  of 

111'  ;    of   w«'  commerce  and   i  ya 

^'  .11  .ncept,  and  shall  receive  an.i  <  ..i. .  i...  n.    ..   mer- 

w"  favour,  accordingc  to  that  ho|)e  W"  hatli  cncou- 
-.,-  .   Liu'iu  to  attempt  so  long  and  daim.'ir..iis  a  voiadge, 
you  shall  finde  them  a  [leojile,  in  their  ■'.  1  conver- 

sation, of  that  justice  and  civilitie,  tliat  .  .  not  mis- 

like  of  their  re|iaire  to  yo*  dominions,  and  upjion  further 
conference  and  inquisition  had  with  them,  both  of  tlicire 
kindes  of  merchaundize  broiighte  in  their  sbippes,  and 
of  other  necessorie  commodities  w<^  o*  dominions  may  af- 
forthe,  it  may  appoare  to  yo'  Ma'*  that,  by  theii 
vou  may  be  furnished,  in  their  next  retoume  into  \ 

in  better  sort  than  you  have  l>enc  heretofore  ' u.  i 

by  the  Spanyard  or  Portugale,  v»ho  of  all  i'  s  in 

the  partes  of   Lurojie  have  onlio  hethcrlo   h.  , i  i  yo' 

countries  w"  trade  of  merchaundize;  and   liave  bene   the 
onlio  iin|>edimcnt8,  both  to  our  subjects,  and  diverse  other 
mcrclmunts  in  the  partes  of  Europe,  that  they  have  not 
hitherto  visited  yo'  countrie  w"  trade,  whilest  the  said  Por- 
tugales  pretended  themselves  to  be  the  soveraigne  lor.les  and 
princes  of  all  yo'  territories,  and  gave  it  out  tliat  tliey  held 
your  nation  and  jteople  as  subjects  to  them,  and  in  their 
stiles  and  titles,  do  write  Utemielves  kingcs  of  the  East 
Indies. 

"  And  yf  yo"  Ma,"  shall  in  yo'   princelie  favour,  accept 
w^  good  likinge,  this  first  repair  of  our  merchaunts  unto 
yo*  countrie,  resortinpe  thcther  in  peaceable  trafliqiie,  and 
shall  entertayne  this  their  first  voioge,  as  an  introduction 
to  a  further  continewauncc  of  friendsliipp  betwcene  your 
Ma"  and   us,   for  commerce  and  intercourse   lictween  yo' 
subjects  and  ours,  wee  have  geaven  order  to  this,  our  prin- 
cipall  merchaunt,  (yf  yo*  Ma"  shall  be  pleased  therew'*,)  to 
leave  in  yo'  countrie  some  such  of  our  said  men-haunts  as 
he  shall  make  choice  of,  to  reside  in  yo'  dominions,  under 
yo'  princelie  and  safe  protection,  until  the  relume  ■  ' 
fleete,  W'  wee  shall  send  unto  you,  who  may,  in  i 
tyme,  leame  the  hinguage  of  yo'  countrie,  and  app...    ...vu 

beliavior,  as  it  may  best  sorte,  to  converse  with  your  Ma"* 
subjects,  to  the  end  that  amitie  and  friendsliipp  being* 
entertayned  and  begun,  the  same  may  he  the  U-tter  conti- 
ncwed  when  our  people  slial  lie  instructed  how  to  direct 
themselves  accordinge  to  the  fashions  of  yo*  countrie. 

"And  becaws<',  in  the  cotuideration  of  the  entcrtayninge 
of  any  tie  and  friendsliipp,  and  in  the  establishinge  of  an 
cntcrcourse  to  be  continewed  betwcene  us,  there  may  lie 
required,  on  yo'  Ma'*'  liehaulfe,  such  promise  or  capitula- 
tions to  be  performed  by  us,  which  wo  cannot  in  these  our 
letter*,  lake  knowledge  of,  we  therefore  jiray  your  .Ma"  to 
geave  care  therein  unto  this  bearer,  and  to  geave  him  cieditt, 
in  whatsoever  he  shall  promise  or  undertake  in  our  name, 
concemingo  our  amitye  and  entcrcourse,  w'^  promis*-,  wee 
(for  our  |iarto)  in  the  word  of  a  prince,  will  see  performed, 
and  wil  lie  readie  gratefullie  to  re<iuilc  anie  love,  kindness, 
or  favour,  that  our  said  suhjecta  snail  receive  at  your  .Ma**' 
handes;  prayinge  yo'  Ma'«  that,  for  o'  better  satisfaction  of 
vo'  kinde  B/-cept«iice  of  this  our  love  and  amytie  offered  yo' 
'  i  '  .  this  bearer,  give  testymonie  thereof, 
,  direcU^d  unto  tis,  in  w«'  we  shall 

n..i»t-<T_»  •  ■' •      And  thus,"  Nc. 

The  firnt  \  I'd  with  numerous  disna- 

,  ters,  WW  I'v 

I  East   1 1 

'  the  flei  ■  _il  city  in  the  island  of 

.1,  where  tl  ouralily  received:  they  formed 

.:y   of  conn..  ii   the  sovereign  of  the  place, 

I  cibtaincd  penniMon  to  erect  ft  fJMtory,  wd  took  on  board  ft 


t"  the  proHjie<'tB  of  the 
in   India  to  which 


5?UPi'r.r.>rKN'T  for  .ini.Y.  \^u. 
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raurt'o  of  iii'iiTi.r.     They  then  proceeded  to  the  Moluccas,  and 

i  ;  le  a  rich  I'orluguuao  prizt",  coiitiiinino;  spices 

.'  the  fleet.     At  Java,  the  ouptAin  delivered 

I  1  [ireaeiits,  and  bcinji;  favoiimMy  received,  he  left 

■i.  the  first  rudiments  of  the  ci>in|iany'8  factories; 

Kiiirland  in  Seplonilier,   1003.     The  details 

which  are  full  of  interest,  are  given  in  TAe 

.,  Vol.  XXI.  p.  227. 
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Section  3. 

NOTICR  OP  OTIIKR  VoTAOES.  OpPOStTIOX  »T  THB  PoRTD- 
OORSB  ANU  DtnCO.  ESTABLISUME.NT  OF  TUB  FaCTORIT  AT 
So  RAT. 

The  results  of  this  first  vovRfr''  ^'^<'™  sufficient  to  convince 
the  adventurers  of  the  pnietica'dlity  of  establishing  the 
trade.  The  same  chips  were  thon'fora  got  ready  for  a 
secoml  voyaffc,  the  direction  of  which  wast  entrusted  to 
(■„...,.;,,  \i,.iii„(„„_  fi,^,  ^ui„  suli!icril>cd  fur  this  wcond 
I  ")0/.,  of  which  tlie  very  largo  proportion  of 
1  \pended  in  tl\e  repairs  of  the  ships,  and  for 

stores  and  provisions,  'I'ho  subscription  for  the  second 
voyage  was  included  in  one  account  with  tlutt  fur  the  &nt, 
Amounting  to  I28,»2.')/. 

The  fleet  proceeded  to  the  factory  which  I^ncastcr  had 
established  at  limtimi,  and  there  laded  two  ships  with  pep- 
per; lie  also  seut  two  otiier  sliips  to  Amhoyna,  for  finer 
epicca,  Ikiviiig  compleU'd  his  cargo,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  IGDO,  witli  the  loss*,  however,  of  one  of  his  ships. 

The  clear  profits  upon  these  two  voyages  are  saiil  to  have 
iunounted  to  05  per  cent,  upon  Uie  capital  originally  sub- 
■crilwd. 

While  the  company  were  thus  actively  employed  in 
laving  the  foundations  of  their  trade,  thcv  were  alarmed  by 
a  licence  granted  iu  li)04,  hy  James  the  Y'irst,  in  violation 
of  their  cniu-t.r,  to  Sir  Edw.in)  Michelborue  nnd  others,  to 
•trade  to  '"  Cathaia,  China,  Japan,  C.>n'a,  »nd  CainKiya,  ^c." 
Application  was  therefore  male  to  tlie  kini:  f"r  a  renewal  of 
their  privileges,  with  sueli  exphuialioiis  of  th"ir  chartered 
rights  as  Were  decnu'd  neces.suy  to  prec'udc  all  future  nre- 
Ifixts  for  questioning  their  authoiity,  or  infringing  tlicir 
privileges  of  trade. 

In  consequence  of  this  application  they  obtained,  in  1000, 
a  renewal  of  their  charter,  confirming  all  their  preceding 
l>rivilegcs,  and,  instead  of  limiting   them  to  fift.eii  vein-. 


"  the  whole,  entire,  and  only  trade  and  traffio  to  Uie  KatH 
Indies,"  was  gnmted  to  the  company  "  for  ever  ;"  still,  how. 
ever,  a  prohibitory  clause  was  inserted  to  the  effect  that,  if 
tlie  trade  should  not  be  found  profitable  to  th«  rMlin,  tliai 
their  exclusive  privileges  should,  after  tbiM  yean'  notiot, 
cease  and  cxiiire. 

The  loss  of  a  ship  in  the  second  voyage  did  not  discou- 
rage the  adventurers  from  fitting  out  -  •'•-'  — ■  '-'ion, 
which  sailed  in  IGOC,  under  the  commn  ..cl- 
ing.    The  shi;'" '■'■'"■■••••I.  i  '■' lUntaiu  tu ,.,,    .,and 

one  of  thcui  |  rtinent  of  cloves,  at  Amtuyna, 

at  a  cost  of  -  •  h,  on  the  return  to  Ilngland, 

roilizeil  no  less  a  sum  than  30,207/.  The  ]irofits  on  this 
voyage  amounted  to234percent.  on  the  original  subscription. 

'fhc  fourth  voyage,  made  in  10O7,  proved  unfortunate; 
for  one  of  the  vessels  was  wrecked  on  tlie  coast  of  India, 
and  the  other,  on  her  return,  on  the  coast  of  France. 

In  these  voyages  the  trade  of  the  company  was  chiefly 

with  Sumatri.  •' '    '  ■   "■ .  •'       -  '•■■.- niw 

silk,  fine  eu!  car 

]t;o«,  the  fai:.  .  ;.,...  iliat 

the  cloths  and  call'  uientot  India, 

were  in  great  reqii'  at,  if  the  fac- 

tories could  be  furniaheti  with  tlieiii,  they  could  be  pr\ifit- 
ably  exchanged  for  the  spicee  and  other  productions  of  the 
islands.  Sir  Henry  Middleton  was,  therefore,  sent  out  with 
a  deet,  in  IfioO,  with  instructions  to  the  factoni  of  India, 
which  furnish  the  first  '  '      -odi 

descriptive  of  the  urtiel  ■   to 

bo  confined ;    namelv,  iii>-   ^.i^.  im,    .  ,'o, 

cloves,  and  mace.     Mr.  Uruce  thinks  ii  i'i» 

restriction,  that   in  the  pn'i-oding   vova_  .,  ,         -   of 

individuals,  from  the  illegal  sale  of  those  articles,  lia>l 
nlanued  the  Court  of  Committee,  as  they  now  prohibited 
them  from  private  trade,  except  to  the  amount  which  tbaf 
lutd  subscribed  to  the  general  stock. 

This  voyage  w.as  acconipmie<l  bv   ■  '  i''h 

do  not  [lartake  of  the  iH'a«H'ablp  char  i*- 

actions.     At  .\den  and   ^'     '■  ■  ''  "' 

the  ships,  and  made  th' 

On  the  coast  of  India  tK-  .  .  • 

the  Portuguese-  Still,  however,  the  voya«  waa  cumiu«r> 
cially  successful,  for  the  profiu  amounted  to  upward*  a( 
121  per  cent. 

In  the  eightli  voyage,  undertaken  in  1611,  the  fl««t  wm 
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.lo'.  1.1  Ji-  If  niMinst  iU  Portugiiew  rivals. 
illy,  n  liirf{«  l'urtii){uea« 
<  I,  nixl  tins  led  tu  a  scries 
ii-twitii  I  he  22iiil  of  October 
'•12.     The  Kiij{lish  force  ron- 
i  tlie  Drafloii,  coiumaiiJtxl  liy 
Ci,  ,1110,  the  Osiander.     Tlie  I'or- 

tu_  . ..;  whieli  t'     '  .  jin'ied  thirty- 

ei-:  r  of  small  liioul  ramioii, 

in'  '  ■'„■.     In  in<-  -  . li.il  I'lioouiitcra 

>v|.  iicse  werti  ilifeutetl  with  con- 

81,!  . .:,  ^_v    lliry  iJlowid   Ca^tiiiii   IW-st 

to  .:  Swally,  to  renew  liis  intorcoiirsu 

wi;  The  biiiH-riorily  of  the  Knj,'libh 

in  :  heir  ruputution  in  the  opinion 

of  !  >1  to  the  speedy  confirmation 

of  ■  o('  It  irt-ttly  pievioiialv  lutrued  upon  hcHveen 

Cu,  •    and   the   f^ovemor  u(  Ahuiediiliail.     In   the 

lVcvaiU.r  of  this  year  Cuptuiii  IWvt  hettlid  the  lirst  Knglislk 
factory  at  .Surat ;  and  pi'iiiiis'-ion  was  .shortly  ufter  given  to 
est.i'      '  "  '     '.    Caiiiliaya,    iinil    Cioga, 

«'h  cimpany  to  he  the  most 

eli.  •'■  ■  ■'""   ■  '■  :-'  percent. 

on  '  fiirtlier 

dc)  i  '«•'  pro- 

t«i  ;  vent  of  the  death  ot  tile  factors  im 

inv.  .   ■  ii  of  tile  company's  |>ro|)t!rty,  which 

should  lie  Mifeiy  kept  until  tlic  arrival  of  the  next  fleet. 
A  finuaun,  or  decree,  of  the  ciii|>eror,  confirminj;  these 
privilcifes,  WHS  delivered  with  much  ceremony  tu  Cnptiiin 
Best  on  the  lltli  of  January,  lili;j,  lUid  "nuthoiized  the  first 
estahlishment  of  the  Kiitilisli  on  the  Continent  of  India,  at 
that  time  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  splendid 

Bje; :i  the  burfiice  of  the  glolw." 

1  stJitioiicd  at  Sural  represented  to  the  company 

the  - ;..,i,-.  of  this  jwit  for  the  side  of  Kni;lish  goods  in  I 

excliaoge  for  Indian  produce;  and  furnished  a  list  of  such  i 
goods  as  mieht  annually  Iw  disposed  of  there ;  namely,  | 
about  four  tliousind  pieces  of  brOad  cloths,  sword-bladcs,  | 
knives,  and  looking-glasses;  they  n-coniniendcd  that  toys  | 
and  Knglish  bull'd,>^s  should  lie  sent  as  presents;  but  ! 
aijpiified  that  the  trade  could  only  l>«  protected  by  stationing 
fire  or  six  sliips  in  the  river  at  Surat  to  detend  the  factory 
and  trade  against  the  Portuguese. 

Skction  4. 

Cba!COBS  TN  THK  CoMPANV's    PROCEKOINGS.       I'olin  VoYAOES 
USUKKTAKKN     OX     THE    JoiNT    StoCK.       EmOASSV    OF    SlR 

Thomas  Kok  -his  Aijvice  to  tub  Company.  The  Spice 
Tradk.  Tkaue  with  Puiuia.  State  of  Trade  at  the 
vauiol's  Statioss. 

The  timidity  of  the  first  subscribcn  which  indaccd  tlicin 
to  leir  contributions  until  the  success  of  the  liiist 

111  iiouhl   lie  fully   proved   had    the   effect,  as  we 

liavi- Mill,  cjI  inducing  a  fe«    '      '  '  '    ' 

individutU  tu  take  up<in  th 

as  profit  of  particular  advrniiu,-,  i  iii>  j.i.i,  ,.,,-  ...n  ^  ,.i- 
tinued  up  to  the  ye.ir  H!12;  each  ndvenlure  U'ing  the  pro- 
perty of  a  certain  iiiini'"  >■  "f  li..lii  Llimls,  who  contrilmteil 
to  it  0*  they  pleohed,  air  i  their  own  account, 

»uli!,rt    (,1111    t'p    ill,'   L  II   of   the  company. 

>V  iiient  hatl  on  coinmeree,  it  cer- 

tain 'o  'he  power  and  eonseiiuencc 

of  a  ku  '  ,in  a  joint  sl/ick  over 

which  I-  iitrol.     They  there- 

foi'  iiuon.  III  liil-,  til  ii   in  future  the  tra<lc 

th  on   by  a  joint  »l<M'k  only.      Still,  Imw- 

ev'  :i  to   nave   Imiu   iilile   to  establish  a 

fti  amount,  and  diviiU'd  into  re|(ular 

all  ii.ii-,|  to  be  laiMil   by  subscription, 

aiii  liiTgely,   while   others,   whoMC 

lUi  ^  .  "f    llie    ( "iii|i.iii\ .  ailvaiiie'I 

nothing,    iiir 
by  abolikhiii 

governor  and  dir*'4.'loi»  to  employ  the  fund  tor  the  l>viieiit 
of  tb""'  who  «<lvniired  it.  On  tin"*"  1<tiii«  tho  sum  of 
42  '  1  iiOiC 

of  >  ill 

•K  the 

C'.  MtV 

of ^ :     "'■ 

C  Iy<iiidon    tnuliiiK    to   the     ! 

In;       .  .      ■^e^e    to   be   resiwnsible    to 

company  for  their  conduct,  both  for  the  MJe  and  purchase 


of  coinniodiUc*  in  the  Ea«t  Indies,  and  for  their  general 
conduct  in  extending  the  commerce,  within  the  limits  of 
the  coinjNiiiy. 

The  pmhts  of  these  four  voyages  did  not  r.iise  the 
niaiui;:enient  of  the  directors  in  the  estimation  of  the 
subscrilK-rs.  The  average  profits  of  the  former  voyages 
had  Im'ch  17)  per  cent.,  but  on  these  four  it  yielded  only 
874  I'er  cent. 

The  power  of  tlie  Purtngut«e  in  the  t^t  had  produced  in 
that  people  an  overbearing  and  ins<ilent  spirit,  which  the 
Mogul  Government  took  every  opportunity  to  resent,  and 
in  this  the  Knglish  lent  their  aid  iis  against  a  common 
enemy.  The  Portuguese  fleet  having  burnt  and  plundered 
the  towns  of  Broach  ond  Ui>ga,  the  war  between  the 
Mogul's  subjects  and  the  Portuguese  liecame  more  general. 
The  reet'nt  luival  achievements  of  the  ICnglish  had  raised 
their  reputation  so  much  that  they  were  not  only  admitted 
as  allies  by  the  .Mogul,  hut  protection  to  their  factors  and 
ttode  was  readily  gntnte<l.  In  January,  1(il4,  the  Por- 
tuguese viceroy  arrived  at  Swally  with  a  powerful  fleet  and 
attacked  the  Kimlish  ships,  hut  was  deteated  with  the  \wi 
of  tbn-c  hundred  and  fiflv  men:  several  pnrtiul  actions 
followed  bctwwn  this  period  and  the  Ittli  of  February, 
when  the  viceroy  with  bis  fleet  .sailed  tor  Goa. 

Tlie.se  iiroceedings  iinpres.s<'d  the  natives  with  a  still  more 
favourable  opinion  of  the  Knglish,  and  the  company  sought 
their  advantage  in  it  by  sending  their  agent,  Mr.  Kdiviirilefl, 
to  the  Mogul  Court,  who  obtaiued  a  royal  firuiaiui  for  a 
general  and  perpetual  trade. 

In  the  same  year,  in  conii)liance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
company.  King  James  grantinl  his  coniinis.sion  to  Sir 
Thomas  Uoc  "to  be  aml'a.ssador  to  the  Great  Mogul  or 
King  of  India."  Sir  Thomas  sailed  from  Kiighuid  in 
March,  ]ni4,  and  proceeded  to  Sunit:  he  arrived  at  the 
Mogul's  Court  in  iJcceniher,  1(115,  and  on  the  10th  of  the 
following  January  he  was  luesentcd  to  the  .Mogul  as 
Amba.ssador  from  the  King  of  Kiigland.  In  a  letter  to  the 
coinp  my,  dated  ;!5th  of  January,  KiUi,  he  says,  "At  my 
fii-st  audience,  the  Mogul  prevented  me  in  speech,  bidding 
me  welcome  as  to  the  brother  of  the  king  my  master;  and 
after  many  compliments  I  delivered  his  Majesty's  letter, 
with  a  copy  of  it  in  Persian  ;  then  I  showed  my  conunis- 
sion.  and  delivered  your  presents,  that  is,  the  coach,  the 
virginals,  the  knives,  a  si'arf  embroidered,  and  a  rich  sword 
of  my  own.  lie  sitting  in  his  state  could  not  well  sec  the 
coach,  but  sent  many  to  view  it,  and  caused  the  musician 
to  play  on  the  virginals,  which  gave  him  content.  At 
niglit,  having  staid  the  coachman  and  musician,  he  caine 
down  into  a  court,  got  into  the  couch,  and  into  every  corner 
of  it,  causing  it  to  be  drawn  about.  Then  he  sent  to  me, 
tlio'  it  was  ten  o'clock  at  night,  for  a  servant  to  put  on  his 
scarf  and  sword  after  the  Knglish  fashion,  which  he  was  so 
proud  of,  that  he  walked  up  luid  dosvii  dmwing  and  flunrish- 
ing  it,  and  has  never  since  been  seen  without  it.  Uut  after 
the  Kiiglisli  wfte  come  away,  he  asked  the  Jesuit  whether 
tlio  King  of  Kngland  were  a  great  King,  that  sent 
prest'iits  of  so  small  value,  and  that  he  looked  for  some 
jewels;  yet  i-ai-ilies  jilease  as  well :  and  if  you  were  yearly 
furnished  from  Fninktort,  where  there  are  all  sorts  of 
knacks  and  new  devices,  a  hundred  pounds  would  go 
further  than  five  hundred  laid  out  in  Kngland,  and  lie  more 
acceptable  here.  This  country  is  siioiled  by  the  many 
presents  that  linve  lieen  given,  and  it  will  lie  chargeable  to 
follow  the  example.  There  is  nothing  more  welcome  here, 
nor  did  I  ever  see  men  so  foml  of  drink,  as  the  king  and  the 
priiic*'  are  of  red  wine,  whereof  the  governor  of  Surat  sent 
tip  some  liottles.  and  the  king  has  ever  since  soliciteil  for 
more:  I  think  four  or  live  casks  of  that  wine  will  Imi  more 
welcome  than  the  richest  jewel  in  Cheapside;  Inr^'e  pictures 
on  cloth,  the  fmines  in  pn-ces,  but  they  must  1k'  good,  and 
for  variety  some  story  with  many  faces.  For  the  (lueen, 
fine  needlework  toys,  fine  laces,  cutwork,  and  some  liand- 
soino  wrought  waistcoats,  sweet-hugs,  and  cabinets,  will  be 
most  convenient.  I  would  wish  you  to  spare  sending 
scarlet,  it  is  dear  to  you,  and  no  better  esteemed  here  than 
slammel.  I  must  add  tlint  any  fair  China  bedsteads,  or 
;  cabinets,  or  tninks  of  Japan,  are  here  rich  pres<'iit«.  1/ately 
1  the  king  of  Visanoiir  sent  his  amlmssiidor  with  thirty-six 
elepliants,  two  of  them  with  all  their  chains  of  wrought 
beaten  gold,  two  of  silver,  the  rest  of  brass,  and  four  rich 
furnished  horses,  with  jewels  to  the  value  of  ten  lacs  of 
r"«-es.  Yet  withal  he  s<Mit  China  ware  and  one  figure  of 
'al,  which  the  king  valiie<l  inmc  than  all  tlint  iiuLia  of 
illli.  This  place  is  cither  made,  or  of  itself  unfit  for 
I  an  amliaaeador;  for  tho'  they  understand  the  character,  yet 
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tlu'y  liavf  luucli  lulo  to  underaUnil  the  privilege*  (]ue  to  it, 
nii.f  tin-  mlhor  bccauso  they  Imve  been  tw  humbly  wught 
to  li.'lori"." 

(»u  iii(|niiiii;5   inti)   the   .!,•—■"■'-   '•'    •' ...i.^nv.    Sir 

'I'himiftH  Itod  ,H.xm    ilisfiivri  ho 

imfci'cdeil   ill  ohtaiiiiii!;  ri'div  '  .  o<i  of 

«lii<li  the  oi)ni|iniiy  i'omi>l«iiio*l,  a«  tAr  as  rt'l.itfil  to  the  nr- 
liilniiv  fomhict  of  noine  of  the  Muftiil's  oflireii*,  nnd,  after 
coi\!(iifiiiiliio  ilrliy  anil  dilHi-iilty,  he  romliidivl  B  tn-nty,  in 
whicli  |>ennis»iiiii  win  f;riiiitfd  to  tnide  and  wtnhliah  liiclo- 
riPH  in  any  part  «f  llie  Mo^ul  dominions,  Bengal,  Sindy, 
nnd  Siiritt  hemp;  iMirtleiilarly  mentioned. 

In  a  Icttrr  from  Sir  'riinmas  Roe  to  the  Ka*!  India  Com- 
panv,  diiti'il  "4lh  Novenihcr,  UlIC,  he  jiivi's  much  scn^ildo 
nilvice.  lie  NJiyit,  "ConcoriMiii;  the  ni<lini?  thi-  Mogul,  or 
vvnftin;;  his  suhjeclH  into  the  HimI  Si-a,  it  is  now  usch^w,  yet 
I  nrndo  oHVr  of  yiuir  atVeclioiiH  ;  hut  «  hin  they  need  not  a 
courtesy,  they  ri'nard  it  as  it  dog  does  dry  bread  wlieii  his 
helly  is  full.  The  King  has  peneo  with  the  I'orltigueses, 
and  will  never  make  a  con«tiint  war,  except  first  we  dia- 
)>hmt  tht'in  ;  then  his  gn-ntnes-s  will  step  in  for  a  share  of 
the  iH'iietit,  whiili  dnros  not  partake  of  the  peril.  When 
tliev  have  peatv  they  sconi  our  assistance,  nnd  ii|>eak  as  loud 
as  (iur  e«nuon  ;  if  war  oppress  them,  they  dnro  noi.  put  out 
uiidi'r  our  protection,  nor  will  they  )iay  for  it.  You  must 
remove  all  thoughts  of  trading  to  their  poi-t,  any  otherwise 
than  defending  yourselvis,  ami  leaving  them  to  their  for- 
tune. You  can  never  oblige  them  by  any  benefits,  and 
they  will  sooner  fear  than  love  you.  Your  residence  you 
need  not  doubt,  so  long  as  you  time  the  I'ortHgiieses  ;  there- 
fore avoid  all  other  eliari;e  a.s  unnecess.irv.  At  my  first 
arrival  1  understiM>d  a  tort  was  very  nocessary,  but  cxpc- 
i-ienco  ti-aches  me  we  aiv  refused  it  to  our  advantage.  If  he 
Would  oiler  mo  ten,  I  would  not  iiecept  of  one."  Sir  Thomas 
then  gives  evidence  that  a  fort  would  not  assist  the  tmile. 
"  .Secondly,"  be  says,  "the  charge  is  greater  than  the  tnide 
can  hear,  for  to  maintain  a  tarrisoii  will  eat  out  thejirolit. 
An  hundred  men  «ill  not  kei-p  it,  fm- if  once  the  IVa-tu- 
guews  see  you  take  that  course,  they  will  use  all  their 
mdeavoura  to  supjilant  you.  A  war  and  tmtlic  are  incom- 
patible. By  my  consent  you  shall  never  engage  yourselves 
l>ut  at  sea,  where  you  are  like  to  gain  as  often  as  to  lose. 
The  Portugueses,  notwithstanding  their  many  rich  resi- 
dences, are  begaaied  by  keeping  of  soldiers,  ami  yet  their 
giinisons  are  but  mean.  They  never  made  luivantageof  the 
Indies  since  they  defended  tliem.  Observe  this  well.  It 
has  been  als<>  the  error  of  the  Dutch,  who  seek  plantations 
here  by  the  sword  ;  they  turn  'a  wonderful  stock  ;  they 
l>rol)e  in  all  |daces  ;  tiny  possess  some  of  the  Ix'st,  vet  tl«>ir 
dead  pays  consume  all  the  gain.  Let  this  Iw  rei^eived  a.s  a 
rule,  that  if  you  will  profit,  seek  it  at  sea,  .ind  in  ipiiet 
trade  ;  for,  without  controversy,  it  is  an  error  to  attect  gar- 
risons and  huiil  wars  in  India.  If  you  made  it  only  against 
the  natives,  I  should  agree  to  it;  but  to  make  it  for  them, 
tliey  do  not  desiTve  it,  and  you  shouKl  l>e  very  wary  how- 
yon  engage  your  reputation  in  it.  You  cannot  so  easily 
make  a  fair  retix'at  as  an  onset.  One  disaster  would  either 
discredit  yon,  or  engajfe  you  in  a  war  of  extreme  danger 
and  doubtful  event.  Besides,  an  action  so  sutijwt  to  chance 
as  a  war,  is  most  unfitly  undertaken,  and  with  most  h.izard, 
when  the  remoteness  of  the  pliu'c  for  supplies,  succours, 
nnd  counsel,  subjects  it  to  irrceoverable  loss ;  for  where 
there  is  most  uncertainty,  ix'me<lies  should  be  so  much  the 
nearer  upon  all  occasions.  At  sea  you  may  take  and  leave; 
your  designs  are  not  published. 

•'  It  is  not  a  number  of  iiorts,  residences,  and  factories  that 
will  profit  von  ;  they  will  increase  charge,  but  not  recom- 
pense it.  1  he  conveniencv  of  one  with  res|>ect  to  your  sail*, 
and  to  the  commodity  of  Investment.s,  and  the  well  employ- 
ing of  your  servants,  is  all  you  need." 

Sir  T'homas  then  points  out  the  most  desirable  ports  for 
the  company  to  frc(iuent ;  gives  siime  advice  respecting  the 
merchandise  to  1h>  m-nt  for  traffic,  and  then  refers  to  the 
treaty  which  he  had  just  concluded.  He  says,  "Articles  of 
tii'atv  on  e^ual  terms  I  cannot  obtiin.  Want  of  presents 
has  Jisgraceil  me,  and  yet  by  piece-meal  I  have  got  as  much 
as  I  desiivd  at  once.  1  have  recovered  all  bribes,  extortions, 
and  debts  made  ami  contr.ictcd  before  my  time  till  this  day, 
or,  at  least,  an  honourable  composition." 

Sir  Tlioinas  then  gives  some  mlvico  to  the  company,  how 
to  dejil  with  the  Dutch  nnd  Portuguese.  Of  the  former  he 
Siiys:— "I  have  done  my  best  to  ilisgracc  them,  but  coiill 
not  turn  them  out  without  further  danger.  Your  comfort 
i-S  here  are  gixids  enough  for  both." 

"  1  will  Mttle  your  trade  here  secure  with  the  kinf.  and 


reiliic*  it  to  onler.  If  I  may  be  heard  ;  wlien  I  lia»e  'o  done, 
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hily.    •    *    •     1 
:.  but  with  a  »"■ 
■lliill  c.iiTn|,l  all  this  court  to  ' 

"The  best  «ny  to  do  your  1 
some  Mogul  that  you  may  entcrtnn 
year,  ns  your  solicitor  at  court,     lb 
the  king,  and  then  he  will  serve  yon   i  < ; 
sndors.      Under  him,  you   must  allow  fn 
for  another  at  your  port,  to  f.>il..,v   ti... 
toniers,  and  to  advertise  his  cb 

effect  all;  for  your  other  sninii  _, 

much  inconveiiieiicy." 

The  jHM-mission  of  the  company's  KTvnnta  to  tr.id 
vately  seems  to  have  In-cn  even  at  this  early  p. 
of  abuse.     Sir  Thomas  silvises  the  company  -  ., 

Iirohibit  it,  imd  execute  forfeitures,  for  yonr  biiiuuss  will 
)C  the  better  done.  All  your  loss  U  not  in  the  good* 
brought  home  ;  I  sec  here  the  inconveniences  you  think 
not  of.  I  know  this  is  harsh  to  all  nun,  nnd  seinis  hard  : 
men  profess  they  come  not  for  bare  wages ;  but  vnu  will 
take  away  this  plea  if  you  give  great  wages  to  tfieir  con- 
tent, and  then  you  know  what  you  part  from  ;  but  then 
you  must  make  good  choice  of  your  tcrrants,  and  ns« 
fewer." 

While  the  company's  agents  were  thus  pursuing  a  lurra* 
tive  trade  in  the  V'juit  Indies,  they  sought  to  make  it  still 
more  profitable  by  obtaining  a  .share  in  the  traffic  of  the 
S|)ice  Islands.  By  their  connexion  with  Sumatra  and  Java, 
they  had  hitherto  procureil  abundance  of  pep|>er;  but  they 
were  excluded  from  cinnamon,  doves,  nutmegs,  and  the 
finer  spices.  "The  sidi-es,  fnun  their  novelty,"  says  Mr. 
Mill,  were  at  that  time  a  favourite  (djeet  of  consumption 
to  those,  the  supply  of  whose  wants  is  so  iifif.ir.lK  lint 
t hough tlesslv,  regarded  by  the  dealer  as  ])ci"  t- 

nble,  the  rich  and  the  grent ;  nnd  the  commen  ■  ,  -as 

comimred  with  that  of  other  nations,  which  tlie  enterprise 
and  diligiMK-c  of  the  Dutch  now  cnrried  on  with  the  Kast, 
almost  entirely  consisted  of  these  commodities."  Agents 
were  therefore  sent  from  Bantam  to  Amboyna,  Banda,  nnd 
other  islands,  but  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch 
eflectiially  obstructed  the  English  trade  in  this  quarter.  A 
factory  was  therefore  established  at  Maciissar,  under  the 
idea  that,  although  at  this  place  rice  wns  the  inly  commodity, 
it  mi;;iit  serve  lus  n  ceulral  port  at  which  tlie  spice  trade 
mieht  l>e  established. 

In  this  year,  HilO,  the  factory  at  Sunit  began  to  expe- 
rience some  of  the  tmubles  common  to  un.settlcd  govern- 
ments. From  the  probable  death  of  the  emperor,  his  three 
sons  were  collecting  their  adlien>nts,  and  preparing  to  con- 
test the  snccessi<m  ;  fi-om  this  circumstance  the  transit  of 
goods  through  the  provinces  to  Surnt  was  unsafe,  and  the 
traile  became  every  day  more  pre<-jirious.  At  the  port  of 
Siirat,  however,  trade  was  flourishing;  but  the  factor* 
earnestly  bccgcd  the  company  to  check  private  tmde, 
"  because  individuals  in  the  fleets  undersold  the  coni])nny, 
and  that  no  further  licences  should  lie  granted  by  the  ouirt 
to  private  traders,  because,  when  any  mislortiine  hajuiened 
to  them,  that  is,  when  their  projects  or  their  credit  failed, 
they  either  became  a  burthen  on  the  company,  or  embraced 
the  Mahomedan  fnith  to  keep  them  from  starving." 

In  the  year  Kilti,  also,  the  tmde  of  the  c<mi|>any  com- 
menced with  Persia.  Although  Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  op. 
posed  to  this  trade,  it  was  resolved  to  send  si-veml  kinds  of 
English  goods,  [particularly  bro.i<l  cloths,  in  (xchnnsre  for 
Pei-sinn  silks,  wliich  had  hitherto  been  sent  ibroiiKh  Turkey 

to  Europe.     Sir  Thomiis  did  not  object  to  tl;   *    '  the 

plan,  but  his  good  sense   leil   him  to  dcnoun  :ial 

pp>position,  which   was  to  mnint.iin   a  fb  1 1  ..:    '   ,  to 

protect  the  Persians  agninst  the  Portuguese ;  because,  he 
said,  it  woubl  exhaust  the  whole  pmfits  which  could  arise 
from  the  trade,  and  because,  in  the  re!<toration  of  peace  be- 
tweim  Turkey  and  Persi.i,  the  silk  trmfe  woubl  naturally 
rvvert  to  its  former  ch.innel  liy  Ale|'i>o. 
expenses  of  conveyinij  the  silk  by  land 
Persian  Oiilf,  thoiue  to  1"'  com  \  ' 
the  cost  of  tiie  slks  in  I'.iilI.th  i  ! 

,!,„,.    „...,M    ,       ■    ,.    '..   ...■,.     •■.    .  ^ 

tl, 
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bat  a  rery  bittf 


M  ttiffioed  to  show  its  small  im- 


foi. 
th 

til. 


th»  four  ToyajfM  projected  in  1013,  was  »c- 


j'ices,  and   nioni'v  ; 
U  might  be  suld  at 
Ui<  ',   in  Sumatra,   in 

ret..  niarain  ;  that  lian- 

taiM    .  '  .  r  licuiand  for  tlio  wove  goods  of 

Indi .,   .  .  r  for  tlie  European  market ;    that 

Ji  ..'ri.  i  .  .    '.  I      siK  I  .'u'liod  with  the  two   former 

i'ii-i:i:I:.  .  ti  !■-  !'  ■!.  '  '.  :!..ind  and  supply,  thougli 
U<lli  i.ii  n  ?iiiai'  •  ^  •-'•"- 1  o  hirgc  vent 

for  similar  c^  I,  silver,  and 

deer-skins  for  ;...  >  ■■l'>ih,  le.id, 

deer-skins,  silks,  ar  1  of  at 

Japan,  /or  silver,   '    ,  .      .  'rto  tlie 

Kr.elish  cargoes  sent  to  this  I'l  tn  badly  assorted, 

and  the  tmHe  ttm  nn  the  d.  .i  on  the  island  of 

Bome«,  ■  :irs,  and  Kold,  might  be  ob- 

taine<l  at  -  the  ti-ade  had  been  ruined  by 

the  igniir.iiicc  ut   t  ;    but   at  Banjarmassin, 

where  the  nine  ar-  i,  the  character  of  the 

natives  was  so  treaimr  '  '    '  iiont  to 

withdraw  the  factory  ;  ll  .uld  be 

l>oueht  a'  M  ■■■■--.■•    '"  ^'lods  of 

India  ;  a:  lOtild  lie  sold,  and 

nutiiicL'-  ,       iiount,  could  peace 

be  >  ropeans  trading  to  it. 

-M  Ji  those  accounts  of  the  ex- 

periiiicul.-i  which  luui  been  made  to  establish  tra<lc  in  the 
rountries  within  the  conijuiny's  limits,  do  not  specify  the 
amount  of  the  charges,  either  in  the  enterprises  or  in  the 
settlement  of  factories ;  yet  these  char(»us  must  have  been 

1  must  be !  a  largo 

1  of  the  V.  ■  r  tlicir 

wDii^.-vtiMii.s  to  the  cmm*ii  i.  1  ♦.suiuiisti  r.n^ii^ii  ti.i'u-  in  the 
East  Indies,  under  their  charter  and  exclusive  privileges." 
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frontispiece  represents  the  front  of  the  original  East 

II.ii-  .   ill   T^  i.Ii.tihall  Street.     During  many  years 

I    of  the   company,    bu.sinvss  was 

iiouses  of  the  directors,  and  K'^neral 

•  i  at  liie  lialU  of  various  incor]Minited  com- 

'!^t   covemor  was  Sir  Thomas  Smith  (who 

'  in  1004);  at  his  house  in  I'hilpot 

-t  India  Company  were  jirincipally 


V'-l,  when  the  regular 
L'  in  nishopsgate  Street, 


vheu,  iu  ITUli,  the  presunt  structure  wu  communced. 
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'<r  of  our  siiace  may  lie  appropriatelv  occu- 
s  extru-tJt  from  the  Juumal  ol  .Sir  Thunms 
I'jixt  India  Com|>any  will  b«  coo- 
1  i-nL 
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th*  gnmn  )«rc  head,  **wl; 

Thomaa,  "  '   on  to  a  place  i  ^    .o 

Uof(ot  was  waU-1  la  a  gallery  with  a  caiiupy  over  hitii,  and 
•  carpat  l>efor«  hitn,J  railed  in,  with  an  a-vi'iit  nf  three 
•(•pa,  where  I  made  him  rcvrrencr,  .i  lK>dy. 

So  1  want  within,  where  were  all   '  of  th« 

town  with  tbair  hands  before  tt.  i  no  place 

waa  Gorarad  orar  head  with  a  !  under  foot 

all  «•■•'■ M.      It  wai  like  r.  '   •' --re 

•at  ..  '  r  end  of  it.     I  1 

Mood  ..„..:  .,.;ure  him,  ha  refu — „  .     .  .    .:ii- 

Mp  tiM  (tcpa,  or  to  allow  ma  •  diair.    liu  .-d  my 

rMnta,  ka  ofleriMl  to  Ko  into  Hiothar  rooiii,  i  should 

allowed  to  the  way  ha  matle  iiimaalf  drunk 

•at  of  •  caae  ot  .  .ive  him,  and  so  tha  viail  aodad. 

"January  tile  lOUi.    I  went  to  court  at  fotir  In  afUmoon, 


to  the  Duri>ar,  whero  the  Mogul  dailv  sits  to  «>Titertain 
Strang  :.  o  petitions  .    '  ''  ,,( 

to  (K .  >ieen.  •  •  • 

"  "^*'  '   '  '  "  11  |".'j>ii-  at  H  \\lll  1'  .. 

At  noon  he  is  th' 

-.  , LsUtii'l.'     •!'..  .„ ,„^,,^, 

undiT  liini,  wittiin  a  rail,     llr  jCi 

noon  ho  comes  to  the  Durbar  ai  ,,ii,, 

per,  at  eight  of  the  cKwk,  he  comes  down  to  tin 
a  fair  court,  in  the  midst  whereof  is  a  tliroiie  o: 
on  which  he  sits,  or  sometimes  below,  in  a  chair,  wluro  none 
are  ailmitted  but  of  the  first  quality,  and  few  of  them  with- 
out leave.  Here  he  discourses  of  indifferent  things  very 
affably.  No  business  of  sl:ite  is  done  anywhere  but  at  ona 
ri-  .1  .  .  ..,.,,  i^,(  places,  where  it  is  publicly  canvassed  and 
1;  which  register  might  l)e  scon  for  two  sliil- 
1--  , '-lie  common  people  know  us  much  as  the  coun- 
cil: so  that  every  day  the  kini;'8  resolutions  are  the  public 
news,  and  exposed  to  the  censure  of  every  scoiin^lr.  1  'D'is 
method  is  never  altered  unless  sickness  or  drink  .  ; 

and  this  must  be  known,  for  if  he  be  unseen  on.  i- 

out  a  reason  assigned,  the  i>eople  would  mutiny;  and  for 
two  days,  no  excuse  would  serve  but  tlie  doors  must  bo 
opened,  and  some  admitted  to  see  him  to  satisfy  others.  On 
Tuesday  he  sits  in  judirment  at  the  Janneo,'and  hears  tlnr 
'' '  '>oth  jMirties,  and  often 

''  '^ '•■  .-cvviiiiiii  Hi  liie  Mogul's  method  of 

admin  --tioe:^ 

"<'ii  -  -  -d,  the  Mogul  condemned  one  of  his  own 
nation  npon  suspicion  of  felony ;  but  being  one  of  thr 
handsomest  men  in  India,  and  tne  evi.lence  not  very  clear 
against  him,  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  executed,  but 
sent  him  to  me  in  irons,  as  a  slave,  to  dispose  of  at  my  will. 
This  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  favour,  for  which  I  returned 
thanks,  adding,  that  in  England  we  bad  no  slaves,  nor 
thought  it  lawful  to  make  the  image  of  God  equal  to  a 
bcist,  but  tliat  1  would  use  him  as  a  servant;  and  if  he 
behaved  himself  well,  give  him  his  liberty.  This  the 
Mogul  waa  well  phased  with." 

"Un  tlio  nth  AlaR-h,  in  the  evenir  •   '- "  -  '.  ^tival 

of  the  Norose.     This  is  a  custom  of  new 

year,  but  the  ceremony  b<.'i.M"s  t)i,.  r,.  ., j.  j(_ 

It  is  kept  in  imitation  of  t:  nlfies 

in  that  language  nine  da^-s,  _  ,  .j  m, 

longer,  but  now  it  is  doubled,  llie  manner  of  it  is  thiu:— 
A  throne  is  erected,  four  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  Dur- 
bar court;  from  the  back  whereof  to  Uie  place  where  the 
king  comes  out,  a  souare  of  fifty-six  jmu'cs  in  length  and 
forty-three  in  breadth,  was  railed  in,  and  covered  with 
fair  canojiies  of  cloth  of  gold,  silk,  or  velvet,  joined 
together,  and  held  up  with  canes  covered 
manner.  At  the  upper  end  were  set  out  tli' 
King  of  England,  the  tiueen,  the  Lvly  i.,,^.....  ,,,.  iii« 
C'ountoKsos  of  Somerstt  and  Salisbury,  an<I  of  a  citizen's 
wife  of  lA>ndon ;  Ik-Iow  them,  another  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
governor  of  the  l-jist  India  Comjiany.  The  ground  is  laid 
with  good  Persiiui  carpets,  very  large,  intf>  which  place 
come  all  the  men  of  quality  to  attend  the  king,  except  some 
few  that  arc  within  a  little  Mil  right  before  the  throne,  to 
receive  his  commands.  Within  this  square  there  were  set 
out  for  show  many  little  houses,  one  of  tliem  of  silver,  and 
some  other  curiosities  of  value.  The  I'rince  Sultan  Co- 
roiiie  had  on  the  left  side  a  |iavilion,  the  siiiiporters  whereof 
were  covered  with  silver,  as  were  some  of  those  also  near 
the  king's  throne.  The  fonn  of  tliis  throne  was  wiuare, 
the  matter,  wood  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  borne  uji 
with  four  pillars,  and  covered  with  cloth  of  gold.  About 
the  edge,  over  head,  like  a  valence,  was  a  net  fringe  of 
good  pearl,  from  which  hung  down  pomegranates,  apples, 

Iicars,  and  such  fruit,  of  gold,  but  hollow.  Within  it  the 
[ing  sat  on  cushioas  very  rich  in  pearls  and  jcwids.  Round 
aliout  the  court  before  the  thnme,  the  principal  men  ha<i 
erect<-d  tents  lined  with  velvet,  damask,  or  tjitl'i  ty,  for  the 
most  port,  but  some  few  with  cloth  of  ifold,  into  wh 
retired,  and  sat  to  show  all  t 


kings  umd  to  go  X»  eycry  t 

pleii8e<l ;  but  now  it  is  ■■'•■■•  ...   .,,..., 

what  new  year's  gids  ::  liini.     (ii 

offered  him  by  all  sort:,  '  '  qua!  f.i  i 


ich  they 

•\  .  the 

they 

live 

are 


dible  enough;  and  at  the  end  of  tlj 

return  for  the  pnMcnts  received,  advai 

to  their  entertainment  some  hone  at  his  pleasure." 


Joan  W.  PABna,  Pvsuuise,  Wen  StXard,  toUDoa. 
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PEVEREL  CASTLE,  DERBYSHIRE, 


•     A  placa  of  notod  U.,. 

vyiiirli  fmm  the  emtio  \hetr  dtrirn  in  k« 
KiifriDg  the  »ill«)<t,  pri-sondv  y'«ro  mol 
Willi  a  cl<«r.  min.  mul  niuriiiuriiig  ri«iil«t, 
ToworiU  wliLw  Miiirrf,  if  up  iho  ilrcnm  you  look. 
Or  nn  T>Mir  riwltt.  rlfv,*  hr.  rnur  rrf  in  ttrook 
Wi.)    .  •   i„^h 

-'  '■■'  >''T. 

Til  1- 

They  1ii11ih:1.».  iii^le  lulls,  w«ru.  and  p>'bi<li!a  m. 
Thi«,  u  if  king  of  «11  lli«  roounuiiu  rooiid. 
Is  on  the  top  with  mi  oM  tower  cmwimi, 
An  aiitick  lliini;,  fit  to  make  people  stare ; 
But  of  no  UK,  eitlior  in  peace  or  war. — Cottos. 

Such  is  the  old  poet's  description  of  Castleton,  of  which 
few  villages  in  England  can  boast  of  greater  attractions, 
wuether  as  regards  picturesqne  beauty,  or  historical 
interest.  It  is  situated  in  one  of  the"  most  beantiful 
valleys  in  the  nioiinlainous  district  of  Derbyshire,  and 
is  chiefly  celebrated  for  iu  extensive  and  wonderful 
c.ivern*,  ancient  and  once  valuable  lead  mines,  and 
Pevcrel's  Castlo. 

The  approach  lo  Castleton  bv  the  road  across  the 
mouiuaiiis  fioni  Chapel-en-le-FritK  is  by  a  steep  descent 
called  the  VVinnat-s.  or  Wind-gates,  iu  consequence  of 
the  gusts  of  wind  wliich  are  always  sweeping  through 
the  chasms.  <>  Happy  was  the  imagination  that  tir«t 
sugccsted  its  name,  The  patet  or  portaU  of  the  vinda;  since, 
■>vil,l  as  tlieso  sous  of  the  tempests  are,  the  massive  rocks 
wlucli  nature  here  presents,  seem  to  promise  a  barrier  suf- 
•  Thil  carera  it  noticed  in  Stiutiay  ifafatine,  VoL  I.,  p.  143. 
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ficiently  strong  to  control  their  maddest  fury.  Precipices 
a  thousand  feet  in  heijjht,  dark,  rugged,  and  perpendicular, 
heave  their  unwieldy  forms  on  each  side  the  rofwf,  which 
makes  several  inflexions  in  its  descent,  and  frequently  pre- 
senting themselves  in  front,  threaten  oppositi"v  •"  "''  fur- 
ther progress.  Atone  of  these  sudden  tuni>  •,  » 
most  beautiful  view  of  Castleton  Vale  is  i;  ,  Jl/ 
thrown  upon  the  eye,  refreshing  it  with  a  rich  picture  of 
beauty,  fertility,  and  variety,  after  the  tedious  uniformity 
of  rude  and  bairei)  scenery  to  which  it  has  so  long  bwa 
confined." 

In  the  Domesday  Survey  the  manor  of  Castleton  is 
described  as  "  Terra  Castetli  William  Peverell,  in  Heche 
fers."  Mr.  Lysons  thinks  this  expression  implies  that 
the  castle  which  gives  name  to  this  parish  was  built 
by  William  Peverel,  natural  son  of  William  the  First, 
who  had  given  him  this  manor  amongst  other  estates 
after  the  Conquest.  But  Mr.  King,  in  his  Observations 
on  Ancient  Castles,  is  of  a  different  opinion  :  he  says, 
"There  is  not  even  any  tradition  preserved  of  the  firet 
huildine  of  Castleton ;  and  some  herring-bone  work  in 
the  w^ls  shows  that  it  must  h.tve  been  of  vast  antiquity. 
Camden,    spenking   of   the    village   of   Burgh,    in  Ilerbv- 

shire,   says   only,  'Near  this  t '■     •'■■re   stands   an  old 

castle,  up'on  the  top  of  a  hill.  l>elnnirin«  to  the 

Peverels,  calle<l   TTie  Castle  in  ,  and  in  lAtin  De 

alto  pecco;  which  King  PMward  the  Third  g«vc  with  this 
manour  and  honour  to  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  his  son, 
after  lie  had  re.storetl  the  earldom  of  Richmond  to  the  kinc.' 
But  he  docs  by  no  means  assert  tliat  it  was  built  by  IM 
Peverels,  or  any  Norman  ;  and  indeed  all  that  appears  fttMU 
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the  lint  iMoant  tint  can  ba  oTiUIdm]  ainounta  nicrely  to 

this  tli»t  i      ■  '    V"  '  '     ■■  '  '       "      f 

William   I' 
c * 


v'. 


.til.     All  wlitcli 
:  iomlile  fortrviB, 
I  his  train,  (fur  whose 
1  11-  tlitf  conquest:  and 

t  ii  lie  iVvviil  fuuiiil  the  smallncs-t  <if  this 

t  It;  M  far  was  he  from  having  huilt  it." 

AAcr  a  minute  dfkcription  of  the  remains  of  the 
cattle,  .Mr.  King  is  inclmcd  to  tliink  that  it  was  a 
fortresi  and  a  place  of  royal  rusidcnce,  during  the 
government  of  the  Saxons.  Other  antiquarians,  bow- 
ever,  agree  that  il  is  a  Normau  structure,  built  by  Wil- 
liam Tcverel ;  and  indeed  the  traditions  of  the  ni-ish- 
bourhood  confirm  this  opinion.  iSir  Walter  Scolt,  also, 
in  Ptreril  of  lite  Peak,  i^3.]ti  of  ''this  feudal  baron 
«ho  chose  bii  De«t  n|>on  the  principles  on  whieh  au 
«'.!  '  '  '  r  eyry,  and  built  it  in  i>uch  a  fashion  as 
it  d  it,  ax  the  Irishman  said  of  the  Mar- 

ti liir  ihe  sole  purpose  of  puxzlin);  posterity." 

:  elevation  of  the  castle,  and  thi!  almost  per- 
pei>U:cu>ar  chasms  that  nearly  isolate  the  eminence  on 
which  it  stands,  must  have  rendered  it  almost  impreg- 
nable, prior  to  the  invention  of  pnupowdor. 

It  was,  however,  probably  but  ill  adapted  for  a 
leoKthencd  sicpe,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  any  well 
or  reservoir  within  its  walls,  from  which  tiic  garrison 
could  l>e  supplied  with  wut4T.  A  well  h.ns  been  dis- 
covered on  the  summit  of  Ixing  Cliffe  Hill,  between 
which  and  the  castle  there  is  a  co:nmunication,  though 
now  a  very  dangerous  one,  across  the  n.irrow  ridge  of 
rock  that  overtops  the  entrance  into  I'eak's  Hole.  Tiiis 
well  is  built  of  the  same  kind  of  stono  a«  the  castle,  and 
U  situated  so  as  to  be  readily  available  for  the  abundant 
(apply  of  water. 

The  east  and  south  sidc:<  of  the  castle  are  bounded  by 
a  narrow  ravine,  called  tlie  cave,  which  ranges  between 
two  vast  limestone  rocks,  and  on  the  east  is  neorly  two 
hundred  feet  in  depth.  On  the  west  It  is  skirtetl  by  the 
precipice  which  lonrs  over  the  great  cavern,  and  rears 
Ua  abrupt  head  to  the  hei;.'ht  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
ftet.  The  north  side  is  the  most  accessible,  yet  eveu 
kere  the  path  has  been  luirried  in  a  winding  direction,  to 
obviate  the  steepness  of  the  asceuU 

The  castle-yanl,  an  inclosed  area,  extended  over 
nearly  the  whole  summit  of  the  eminence.  The  wall  i« 
Dearly  io  ruins  to  the  level  of  the  area :  though,  in 
some  few  places  on  the  outside,  it  tneaiiires  twenty  feet 
high.  On  the  north  side  were  two  small  towers,  now 
destroyed.  The  entrance  was  at  the  north-east  corner, 
ms  appears  by  part  of  the  archway  yet  remaining.  Near 
the  north-we»t  anulc  is  the  keep.  On  the  south  and 
west  sides  of  this  building  the  walls  are  in  tolerable  pre- 
servation ;  tlio>e  a'  the  iiortii-wett  corner  are  fiftv-five 
feet  high  :  )'  nh  and  east  sides  are  much  shat- 

tered.    On  •  it  fi>'-m«  n   irjiiarc  of  ihirtv-eight 

fi'*  '  iS  not  ei|ual,  being, 

ff  four  inches ;  from 

«-■>  ^.     'I'his  difference 

•■  ic  walls,  which  are 

composed  <>'■  of  iiineotoiii-,  and  mortar  of 

such    an    rk'  .    that    it     binds     the    whole 

together  like  a  rock  :  the  facintrs,  both  inside  and  out- 
side, are  of  liiKM  LTii-toiic.  In  the  wall  within  it  a 
•II  <•  ornini'Tiil, 

i        irly  vacant,  anciently  consisted 

of  two  rooms,  one  on  the  ^rounrl  flour  and  one  above  ; 
o»er  these  the  roof  was  rai>'(d  with  a  gable  end  to  the 
i>orth  and  south,  but  not  of  equal  heii;hi  with  the  outer 

walls.     Thp  "  • I  *'■•■-  'Aas  about  fourteen  feet  high, 

the  iipp<r  I  <*n.      The  entrance  to  the 

former  apji...  ,        ,  ,,,  ,,.,1)  through  a  doorway  on  the 


south  side  of  the  upper  room,  by  a  flight  of  steps  ji'oK^' 
wholly  destroyed,  but  s.iid  to  have  existed  within 
mcinoiy;  the  present  entrance  is  through  un  Ojiening 
m.ide  in  the  \»all.  At  the  south-east  corner  is  a  narrow 
winding  staircase  commuuicating  with  the  roof,  but  iu  a 
ruinous  condition. 

The  top  of  the  rock  where  the  castle  stands  is  but  a 
narrow  plot  of  ground;  nor  can  it  at  any  time  have 
been  sufficiently  ample  to  have  nccommodtited  the  nume- 
rous establishment  of  a  great  feudal  chieftain:  yetijf 
the  earlier  ages,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  the  occasional  residence  of  the 
Pevercls,  who  lived  here  in  great  pomp  and  splendour. 

At  the  jM'riod  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  Pevcrel  poi^i 
sassed  this  castle,  with  the  honour  and  forest,  and  thiiw- 
teen  other  lord^hips  in  the  county.  In  his  time  si 
tournament  is  reported  to  have  been  held  here  oa  tha' 
followinir  ocoaRioii : —  r 

Pain  Pevcr.1   "  -"^  ' •'  -  to  William,)  Ix)rd  of  Whit^ 

tington,  in  tli^  i.,  had  twu  daughters;  one  of 

whom,  natut'l  '.'.-....  „  ..  I,- -  .ll^-iln.-iikl,,  ,M,v  a  mor- 
tial  itpiiii  than  her  lather.    'II  "  declara- 

tion  she  made  respecting  tli.  nl.     She 

firmly  resolved  to  marry  lume  Imt  a  knight  of  great  prow- 
eas;  and  her  father,  to  confirm  her  pnrjiose,  nnd  to  procure 
and  enooumge  a  numlH-r  of  visitors,  invited  all  noble  young- 
men  who  were  inclined  to  cMex  the  lih-bs,  to  meet  at'Pcve. 
rel's  I'lace  in  the  Peke,  and  there  decide  their  pret?n8iona 
by-  the  use  of  arms;  declarinj^  at  the  same  time,  that  who-' 
ever  vanquished  his  competitors,  should  receive  his  daugh- 
ter, with  his  eiLstle  at  Wiiittington.  n.s  a  reward  for  his  skill 
and  valour.  Uuariin;  do  Meez,  a  biaiieh  of  the  house  of 
Lorraiuo,  .ami  an  ancestor  of  the  lords  Fitz-Wan-aine,  hear- 
ing this  rejmrt,  ivpaired  to  the  place  atiove  mentioned,  and 
there  eii^'a;,'ed  with  a  son  of  the  Kiii);  of  Seotlan<l,  ami  also 
with  a  baron  of  Uurifoyiie,  and  van((ui!ihiiig  tlicm  both, 
obtained  the  prize  for  wliieh  he  fought 

Tiie  Peveri  Is  did  not  long  enjoy  their  large  estates  in 
this  county  ;  for  William  Peverel,  a  grandson  of  the 
first  possessor,  having  poisoned  Kanulph,  earl  of  Ches- 
ter, was  obliged  to  flw,  leaving  his  castles  and  immense 
po8se3siot!s  at  the  disposal  of  the  king  (Henry  the 
Second),  who,  having  held  them  during  some  years, 
granted  a  |>ortion  of  them  to  his  son  .lohn,  earl  of'iMor- 
teyne,  who  afterwards  succewled  to  the  crown.  In  the 
reign  of  John,  this  castle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebellious  barons;  but  in  1215,  William  de  Ferrers, 
seventh  earl  of  Derby,  raisetl  troo|>s  for  the  king,  and 
took  it  from  them  by  assault ;  and  in  recompense  for 
this  eminent  service,  he  was  appointed  governor.  Dur^ 
ing  many  sub8Ci]uent  years,  the  castellans  followed  each 
other  in  quick  succession.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  tlw 
Third,  this  castle  and  forest  appear  to  have  (lecn  a  part 
of  tlic  fortune  given  with  Joan,  sister  of  that  king,  on 
her  marriage  with  David,  prince  of  Scotlainl.  About 
forty  years  after  this  event,  it  was  given  to  John  of 
(iaunt,  and  thus  became  absorbed  into  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster. 

'I'lic  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  now  the  nominal  ap« 
poiiitment  of  constable  of  the  castle,  and  is  lessee  of  the 
honour  or  manor  and  forest  of  the  Peak,  of  which 
CoMtletoii  was  till  of  late  years  esteemed  a  member. 

Our  authority  for  some  of  the  parlienlnrs  in  this 
notice  is  the  Historic  nnd  (iaZfUeer  of  thi  (.'uuntt/  o. 
Derbii,  the  materials  lor  which  were  collected  by  the 
spirited  and  intelligent  publisher,  Mr.  Stephen  (ilover, 
and  edited  by  Thomas  Noble,  Esq.  Of  this  work  two 
quarto  volumes  have  been  published,  and  it  is  now  dis- 
continued, for  want  of  sufficient  encouragement.  This 
is  to  be  regretted,  because,  from  the  full  nnd  ample 
manner  with  which  the  subject  is  Ireateil,  .ind  the  skill 
displayed  by  the  editor  in  arranging  and  digestiii);  liie 
materials,  this  work  promised  to  be  a  most  valuable 
local  history,  conipU-t«  in  every  part.  While  some 
counties  have  their  histories  written  in  splendid  folios, 
which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  others  are  almost 
entirely  without  them ;  and  their  works  of  art  ac^.  anti- 


1B44.] 

quity.  local  custom*  dorlved  from  ancient  timc»,  his- 
torical annals  and  illustrations,  are  being  ncgUctcd, 
forgotten,  and  destroyed.  Almo«l  any  attempt  to  prc- 
«ervo  a  memorial  of'  these  ought  to  be  encourageii  by 
the  public  in  general,  and  especially  by  the  local  gentry: 

—the  more  so  when  the  work  like'  th l...r,>r..  m  is 

conducted  with  so  much  skill. 


THR  8ATUUDAY  ilAtJAZINC. 
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RECENT    INTELLIGEMCE    RE8PECTIH0    THK 

ABORIGINES  OF  KINO  GEORGF/S  SOUND, 
WESTERN  AUSTHM  I  \r 

I. 

KiNCi  George's  Sound  is  situated  very  near  the  south- 
west extremity  of  New  liollaiid:  the  entrance  to  it  is  in 
latitude  35*  G'  20"  south,  and  longitude  118°  I'  cast  of 
Greeuwich.  It  is  very  conveniently  placed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  refresiiment  and  refit  of  vessels  to  New  South 
Wales  or  Van  Diemeo's  Land,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
to  t)e  the  only  really  good  harbour  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Swan  River  colony. 

King  George's  Sound  was  discovered  in  the  year  1792, 
by  Captain  Vancouver:  it  was  subseq\icntly  visited  by 
Captain  Flinders,  and  the  French  expedition  of  disco- 
very, under  Commodore  Baudin;  more  recently  by  Cap- 
tain King;  and  since  that  period  it  has  been  frequently 
i-esorted  to  by  scaling  vessels,  the  neighbouring  coast  to 
the  eastward  being  fringed  with  a  multitude  of  rocks  and 
islands,  upon  which  many  seals  of  the  black-furred  spe- 
cies have  been  found, 

The  port  was  carefully  described  by  Captain  Flin- 
ders, who  also  published  a  correct  plan  of  the  Sound, 
from  wliich  it  appears  that  besides  the  OuUt  Souud, 
tliere  are  two  inner  basins  or  harbours,  which  are  per- 
fectly land-locked,  and  otTer  every  security  for  ships. 
The  northern  one.  Oyster  Harbour,  is  fronted  by  a  bar 
of  sand,  on  which  there  is  not  more  than  thirteen  feet 
and  a-half  at  high  water;  and  within  it  is  so  full  of 
sboals — excepting  at  the  entrance,  and  near  (Jreen 
island,  where  small  vessels  may  ride  securely  at  tlieir 
anchors,  or  be  moored  to  the  shore — that  there  is  searceiy 
water  enough  for  a  boat  to  ai)proach  the  boach;  the 
greater  part  being  a  bank  that  dries,  or  nearly  so,  at  low 
water,  excepting  in  the  drains  of  two  small  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  bead  of  the  harbour,  which  are  navijable 
for  a  few  miles  by  small  boats. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Oyster  lIarbo\ir  is  Green  Island, 
a  small  islet  upon  which  Vancouver  sowed  many  garden 
seeds;  but  as  subsequent  visiters  could  discover  no  traces 
of  them,  they  had  probably  been  destroyed  by  vermin. 

The  situation  and  excellence  of  the  harbour,  and  the 
expectation  of  finding  a  good  country  in  the  interior, 
induced  the  government  of  New  South  Wales  to  form  a 
settlement  there;  and  accordingly,  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1826,  a  party,  consisting  in  nil  of  fifty-two  per- 
sons, was  dispatched  under  the  command  of  Major 
l,oi  kver,  of  the  57th  Regiment,  for  that  purpose. 

The  shoal  character  of  the  shores  of  this  harbour  led 
tho  new  colonists  to  occupy  the  shore  of  Princess  Royal 
Harbour,  situated  jit  the  bark  or  west  side  of  tlie  Sound, 
into  which  vessels  of  a  considerable  size  might  enter  and 
ride  at  anchor  very  close  to  the  shore  in  perfect  security. 
The  party,  therefore,  encampi-d  at  the  base  of  what 
thev  afterw.\rds  called  Moiuit  Melville,  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  harbour,  about  a  mile  within  the 
entr.ance.  In  many  respects,  the  situation  proved  eli- 
(fible;  but  it  was  deficient  in  the  most  essential  thing — 
good  water.  There  was  also  a  great  scarcity  of  limber; 
and  the  soil  in  the  immediate  nei'jrhbourhood  of  the  en- 
campment proved  to  be  very  unproductive,  for,  on  turn- 

•  In  tlw  F.itslilli.  Ninth,  aii<l  Tmlh  Volumes  of  the  Snltirtlaii  itagn- 
ainf,  tbf  Tfailer  will  tind  a  sprii-s  orori^iiml  nrliclM  on  New  S,nitli  VVatw, 
writt,-!,  hx  a  o'utltiuan  who  n«iitei\  during  «  few  vtiir,  amuny  the  sceurs 
wlticb  lie  de»crit]««.  Thwa  skelcho*  relier  to  the  eastetn  and  kouthrni 
couU  of  Auatrulia ;  tht  wntero  ci>u«t  i«  much  leva  kuowu. 


HWai  subsoil  *iis  ol    .1    I  ■ 

Janii:  ■  •■,  was  tlu-  climate  t. 

wherever  a  smaii  supply  of  manure  couU   be  ubtaiuvd. 

the  crops  were  not  only  certam,  but  luxnnntil. 

Tlie  colonists   at  first  name«l   i  *. 

"  Frederick   Town ;"  hut  this  was   1  "> 

"  .Albany."  Mr.  Backhouse,  who  visited  it  in  l^ei-em- 
ber,  1837,  remarks,  that  though  Albany  i»  laid  out  aj  a 
town  upon  sonic  maps,  yet  it  is  a  poor  place,  consistii.g 
of  a  few  scattered  cottages;  "there  is  no  baker's  shop  in 
it,"  he  says,  "  hut  there  are  four  public-houses." 

The   friendly  disposition  and   frequent  vi«it«  of   the 
natives  to  the  new  colony  afforded  opportunities,  fuch  at 
but  seldom  occur,  of  collecting  interesting  information 
respecting  their  customs  and  manner  of  life,  particularly 
from   some    of   the   more   intelligent  natives,  who,   by 
degrees,   took    up    their   abode    within    the    settlement. 
Of  these    opportunities    Mr.  Scott    Nind,  the  medical 
officer  who  accompanied  the  settlement,  diligently  availed 
himself,  and,  after  two  or  three  years'  residence,  com- 
municated   his   observations   to    Roliert    Brown,    Esq., 
F.R.S.,  by  whom  tliey  were  transmitted  to  the   Royal 
Geographical  Society,  and  published,  in  the  year  1830, 
in  the  first  volume  of  their  .loiirnal.     Further  informa- 
tion respecting  this  remarkable  people  has  been  recently 
obtained  from  the  best  authority.     In  October  last,  J. 
Phillips,  Esq..  Governor  of  King  George's  Sound,  drew 
up  a  notice  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Aborigintt 
of  th.it  colony,  their  traditions,  customs,  mode  of  living 
diseases,  &c.,'in  reply  to  certain  queries  pro|>osed  to  him 
by    a   distingnished' individual   of  this    country.     The 
source  from  whence  these  inquiries  emanated,  as  well 
as   the  position  of  the  party  to  whom   they  were  ad- 
dressed,   gives    a    peculiar    value     to     the    Governor'* 
replies;  which  have  Jieen  kindly  transmitted  for  inucr- 
tion  in  the  Saturday  Mn^azinf. 

Tlie  natives  of  Westem  .Australia  appear  to  belong  to 
two  great  families;  namely,  the  Tondkri'p  and  Mon- 
OAMIAN.AR  or  MooxGALitANAR,  the   One    signifying 
smalllimhrii,  and    the   other  Itiff-ihnuldtred   or  broad 
iind  hivrh   cheated.      A    division    of    these    two  families 
residts.    probably,    from    the    intermarriage    of    certoin 
relatives,  but  wliether  of  cousins  or  half-brothers  and 
sisters  cannot  be  distinctly  determined.     The  progeny 
of  such  marri.iges  become 'Eoiiii.-wacks,  or  half-Ton- 
demps    and    half-Moongalhanars.     The   two    great  fa- 
milies are  ag.ain  sub-divided,  on  the  mother's  side,  into 
Narranphar,  (.iimrrunger  or  Quarrunjjhar,  Teiin-donger, 
Torronper.     This  sub-division  arises  from  the  mode  of 
marriage:  the  men  steal  their  wives  from  some  distant 
tribe,   and  feel  themselves  bound  to  maintain  their  right 
to  them  by  force  of  arms;  but  if  conquered  and  cap- 
tured, the  wife  of  the  vanquished  becomes  the   wife  of 
the  conqueror.     Rni  as  these  thelts  are  commonly  per- 
petrated upon  distant  or  hostile  tribes,  the  origin  and 
particulars  of  the  custom  are  very  obscure. 

In  Captain  Grev's  Vombulaty  a  great  tribe  or 
family  is  mentioned  under  the  term  IJ.-ilar-warck  or 
Balar-w,iuk;  but  of  this  family  little  appears  to  b« 
known  to  the  natives  eastward  of  Swan  itiver.  Tho 
King  George  Trilies  only  admit  of  the  Tondemps  and 
Moongalhanars  (the  Eubil-wauks  being  a  mixture)  at 
the  principal  or  gre.it  families  with  their  sub-divisions,  as 
noticed  above. 

Some  of  the  traditions  reUted  by  these  people  «*»?*««• 
in?  their  first  oriyin  are  very  curious.  One  «>f  »"• 
natives  gave  our  informant  the  following  story.  "  W  hen 
I  was  in  the  Moon, "  said  he,  meaning  before  he  »a» 
born,  "first  came  a  swan,  very  very  big,  and  black; 
and  then  came  a  pieeon  and  a  swallow,— /A^-re  H-nir 
no^AinF/— The  swan  then  began  to  plume  itselt.  and 
then  a  irreat  wind  came;  when  it  plucked  out  feather* 
»  776—2 
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which  flew  awaj  into  the  air,  and  then  came  black  fel- 
lomf  The  tradition  goes  on  to  state,  that  when  all 
the  feather*  had  fallen  to  the  earth,  tho  men  were  divi- 
ded into  two  tribes  by  the  following  contrivance:  a 
m«*r,  or  throwing-stirk,  was  supported,  breast-high,  be- 
tween boughs :  the  men  that  were  able  to  leap  over  it 
were  called  Moongalhanar,  and  those  who  failed  to  do 
•o,  Tondtrvp.  When  all  had  thus  meatured  itrength, 
thev  becameybr  ever  teparated. 

"the  enmity  which  subsists  between  these  two  tribes  is 
displayed  by  customs  equally  sinj^ular  and  cruel.  If  a 
Tooderup  be  killed,  or  when  he  dies  from  natural 
causes,  a  Moongalhanar  must  be  speared  in  the  bodif ; 
the  wound  need  not  be  mortal,  for  if  he  recover,  the 
death  of  the  Tondi'rup  is  considered  to  be  avenged.  If 
a  Tonderup  be  speared  in  the  leg  by  a  Moongalhanar, 
one  of  the  family  of  the  former,  generally  the  nearest  of 
kin,  must  also  inflict  a  similar  injury  on  a  Moongal- 
hanar. The  commission  of  any  act,  which  these  people 
regard  as  a  crime,  is  punishable  by  death,  or  by  a  spear 
wound  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh,  on  the  inside  or 
the  outside,  according  to  the  supposed  maguitude  of  the 
oflTence;  but  this  mode  of  punishment  produces  lament- 
able results;  for,  as  we  have  just  stated,  the  death  or 
injury  of  one  of  these  savages  requires,  by  their  laws, 
which  are  observed  with  much  strictness,  an  act  of  ag- 
gression on  a  mcml>er  of  the  rival  tribe;  feuds  are  thus 
being  constantly  fomented;  in  fact,  every  act  of  punish- 
ment produces  a  separate  feud. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  women  being  stolen  or 
captured  in  war,  Tonderup  and  Moonfralhanar  cousins 
and  even  foster-brothers  arc  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
family;  but  as  they  grow  up  they  refuse  to  associate, 
and  will  never  sliep  together  in  the  same  wigwam. 
They  may  be  brother*  by  one  moiher,  but  their  law  re- 
quires them  to  be  enemies!  If  a  solitary  native  in  the 
woods  meet  with  a  party  of  his  countrymen  to  whom  he 
it  unknown,  they  call  upon  him  to  name  his  tribe;  should 
he  say  Tonderup,  and  they  also  are  for  the  most  part 
Tonderups,  all  tho  members  of  that  family  lift  him  up 
under  the  arm-pits,  and  blow  upon  him  a  kiss  of  amity 
or  salutation.  If,  on  the  contrarv,  the  party  consists 
chiefly  of  Moongalhanars,  all  these  imnicdiatelv  sit 
down  by  him,  rail  and  spit  upon  him,  mock  and  laugh 
at  him.  If  a  death  is  to  b^  avenged,  this  is  the  time, 
for  they  arc  arrant  cowards,  and  generally  seize  such 
opportunities  for  their  horrible  purposes ;  but  if  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  solitary  Tonderup  is  allowed  to  slip  off 
with  •  few  bruises  and  burns  from  lighted  sticks  ap- 
plied to  hit  flesh. 

Without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
thit  people,  and  its  peculiar  diaiectt  in  use  to  the  east 
and  wett  of  Albany,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  trace  the 
tubject  of  theie  feuds  much  farther.  It  is  probable  that 
British  laws  can  never  altogether  extinguish  old  feuds, 
which  have  existed  through  several  generations,  or  pre- 
vent new  ones  from  constantly  arising.  Indeed,  the 
application  of  British  laws  to  this  people,  in  their  pre- 
sent rude  and  uncivilized  state,  is  attended  with  peculiar 
diffiralliet.     Suppov  a  "T  ir  from  the  interior 

should  steal  into  thi"  >■■  iig  George's  Sound, 

and  kill  a  T'  .nd  ui<  n  !>iii|>  off,  perhaps  never  to 

be  sgain   •'-■  whites;  suppose,   further,  that  a 

King  <■  n,  in  oboe  ■,\%  law,  it  sent 

by  his  !  \  to  ki'l  i  inir;  havinsr 

done  so,  lie  conmdeni  him^  his 

laws.     Now  would  it  be  j  ;  ,1  on 

his  return  with  the  rigour  of  iintish  law  ?  He  mav  be 
accused  by  a  .Moongalhanar  of  having  slain  one  of'  his 
tribe;  the  accuser  may  be  his  personal  enemy,  or  he 
may  be  his  own  brother,  and  perhaps  a  participator  in 
the  deed.  Thus  the  original  criminal  escapes,  because 
h»  i«  too  fsr  off  to  be  pursued,  and  the  man  who  simply 
c  ^  of  a  barbarous  law  it  executed  by  the 

ci .         — ._^_jU  of  a  colony,  whose  laws  he  docs  not 


recognize,  and  cannot  as  yet  appreciate.     Such  a  result 
is  indeed  very  horrible. 

If  the  British  laws  are  to  be  ultimately  enforced  to 
the  letter,  (which  happily  is  not  the  case  at  present  as 
regards  crimes  committed  by  the  natives  among  them- 
selves,) in  mercy  to  the  poor  ignorant  savages,  let  no 
expense  Itc  spared  in  procuring  interpreters  and  zealous 
Christian  ministers  to  go  about  and  instruct  them ;  other- 
wise those  under  the  protection  of  civilized  man  must  be 
swept  off  one  by  one,  either  by  their  own  subtle  enemies 
in  the  bush,  or  by  the  stern  hand  of  onr  justice,  for  act- 
ing in  obedience  to  their  own  primitive  laws.  As  the 
case  stands  at  present,  they  cannot,  in  consequence  of 
restricted  means,  be  properly  protected  by  the  whites; 
and  the  whole  plan  of  subjugating  the  aborigines  to 
British  law  under  existing  circumstances  would  be  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  setting  a  trap  for  their  ultimate 
total  extirpation — which,  may  God  avert !  If  the  people 
of  P^ngland  were  but  fully  acquainted  with  these  facts, 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  hundred*  of  pounds  would  be 
subscribed,  and  many  good  Christians  would  be  found 
ready  to  labour  in  this  much-neglected  field  of  missionary 
enterprise. 

As  polygamy  is  in  full  force  among  this  people,  they 
think  the  most  manly  and  honourable  mode  of  obtaining 
their  wives  is  bv  stealing  them,  as  already  noticed. 
Many,  however,  obtain  their  wives  on  easier  terms,  for 
they  obtain  them  as  a  gilt  on  the  day  a  female  child  is 
born ;  and  tho  husband  elect  often  claims  the  girl  at  a 
very  early  age. 

In  a  family  or  tribe,  when  a  man  dies,  his  wiyes 
'  ecome  the  property  of  the  nearest  of  kin  of  his  own 
designation,  and  the  woman  has  no  choice. 

The  boy  spurns  the  old  woman,  and  even  spits  at  her! 
and  if  he  dislike  the  match,  he  transfers  her  to  his  uncle, 
or  next  of  kin  nearest  to  the  father,  and  seeks  a  younger 
wife  by  stealth,  or  at  the  point  of  the  spear  in  war 
Their  laws  respecting  the  marriage  of  relatives  resemble 
our  own,  except  that  cousins-germain  cannot  marry. 

One  of  the  traditions  of  this  people  respecting  the 
origin  of  fire  is  very  curious:  it  is  related  somewhat  in 
the  following  terms: — Long  ago — hundreds  of  moons — 
when  black-fellow  were  living  as  the  bonrt  (dog),  they 
eat  raw  flesh,  and  had  nothing — no  spears,  no  covering, 
or  anything.  Long  after  this,  a  bandicoot  (i/ut/nl) 
came  near  a  great  river,  and  the  black-fellow  came  up 
to  it,  and  ask  for  fire.  The  bandicoot  denied  it  had 
fire,  and  turned  round;  but  those  stationed  behind  saw 
smoke  coming  out  at  little  holes  in  its  skin,  and  called 
out  loudly  to  each  other,  "  Fire  !  fire  I"  Whereupon  ft 
large  hawk  {currinf^ar)  and  a  pigeon  flew  down.  The 
bandicoot  became  alarmed,  ana  tried  to  throw  the  fire 
into  the  river,  but  the  pigeon  threw  a  meer  or  large 
stick  at  the  piece  of  lighted  wood,  and  diverted  its  direc- 
tion, when  tne  hawk  instantly  darted  down,  and  seized 
it  in  his  talons,  and  set  fire  to  the  country,  and  from 
that  hour  black-fellow  had  fire  ! 

The  traditions  of  this  people  form  by  far  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  their  history;  but  nearly  every 
tribe  has  a  different  version  of  the  same  tradition  pro- 
ducing sufficient  variety  to  fill  a  volume. 

Their  songs  abound  in  tradition,  and  even  some  of 
their  dances  allude  to  passages  in  their  history.  One 
of  their  dances  represents  the  capture  of  a  kangaroo 
with  wonderful  pantomimic  effect,  which  is  greatly 
heightened  when  seen  by  the  strong  blaze  of  light  from 
their  fire  in  the  woods. 

Many  of  their  traditions  appear  to  he  of  a  sacred  cha- 
racter, particularly  one  which  relates  to  the  ICmii,  a 
small  star  in  the  Milky  Way;  when  thev  point  it  out,  it' 
it  generally  in  a  whisper.  They  have  also  many  tradi- 
tiont  respecting  the  snakes  and  other  reptiles;  and  they 
relate  a  story  respecting  their  great  Waakel,  (a  small 
boa  found  generally  near  the  sea,)  which  is  very  strike 
ing  and  ctinous. 
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THi:   SAHUAIH    nP-LLS. 
TllR  rtn'^rfiil  Sn^hnih  MU,  w}n»rfvfr  Itpanl, 
Sln5  '  '  >'  lliK  Tuictf 

Of  •  liiims 

TuUu    .  .  '  1 

Tllfir  ^icrciii|(  U>|)«^  lull  tuiltUii  nu  the  ear 
Of  the  contfinphint.  wihljiry  iimii, 

\Vh*>in  th<--  ^•'-  :■'• •''  or  high  hnvo  chancoti  t    lum 

Forth  fniin  men.  revol%iiig  oil, 

Ami  ot\  Hj:  .  i.-r.  Hliich  fliuic-* 

An(!  bafflei  his  ptuMiil. — thiMig)it-«ti-l(  aiut  tired 

Of  controversT,  wiuTe  no  eiul  tippt-iir^, 

No  chie  to  his  renearrh.  thf  lonely  nmn 

Half  wishef^  f4>r  Miciety  nKnin. 

Him,  t1m«  eoffntrrd,  llie  Snhhnlh  helU  imhlte 

SucM-  '  'rink  til 

Th.  ,1 

Ye.,r 

And  »olUus  Willi  tliu  luvu  of  huniau  kind. — CRAitLBS  Law. 


Thr  early  uses  ot  bells,  in  connexion  with  the  sem'ces 
of  the  Christian  church,  have  been  already  adverted  to  In 
tlic  first  and  fourth  vohiiiies  of  the  Saturday  Magazine  ; 
and  in  supplying  a  few  additional  notices  on  the  same 
subject,  it  will  be  desirable  also  to  notice  the  influence 
which  this  practice  has  had  on  church  architecture, 
giving  rise  to  that  memorable  and  beautiful  feature  of 
sacred  edifices,  the  bf.li.  tuiihet. 

Bell-rini;ing  was  employed  in  former  times,  as  at 
present,  on  occnions  of  public  or  private  rejoicing-,  for 
the  sunmioning  of  congregations,  and  to  bewail  the  dead; 
but  there  was  another  and  a  superstitious  use  of  bells, 
which  has  long  since  fallen  into  neglect.  This  was  the 
ringing  of  peals  to  drive  away  storm  or  pestilence.  No 
doubt  this  imaginary  virtue  was  supposed  to  belong  to 
them,  because,  in  common  with  the  building  in  which 
they  were  hung,  they  were  esteemed  sacred,  and  were 
regularly  consecrated  to  religious  uses.  The  consecra- 
tion or  baptism  of  bells  is  still  continued  in  the  Koraish 
church,  and  a  ritual  used  on  such  occasions  may  ho 
found  in  the  lloman  Pontificate;  where  it  is  ordained, 


that  the  bell  be  baptized  by  a  bisbop,  or  hit  Jeputj; 
that  holy  water,  oil,  salt,  cream,  &e.  hr  ■  \;  that 

a  name  be  given  to  the  Im'11  ;  that  it  be  ■  .i«hed 

in  water,  crossed,  and  anointed  bv  '  !- 

fathers   (persons   of  rank)   bo  ap;  r< 

offered. 

In  consequence  of  the  sacred  character  a«rrihed  to 
church  brlls,   thry  were  supposed  to   I  it 

horror  by  evil  spirits.     In  the  (loldenLi  i  _.  u 

de  Worde,  it  is  said,  that  "the  evil  spirits  that  be  m  the 
region  of  the  air,  doubt  much  when  they  hear  the  liells 
rung;  and  this  is  the  cause  why  the  bells  arc  rung  when 
it  thunders,  and  when  great  tempests  and  outrages  of 
weather  happen,  to  the  end  that  the  fiends  and  wicked 
spirits  should  be  abashed,  and  flee,  and  cease  of  the 
moving  of  tempests." 

When  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  England 
adopted  the  use  of  bells,  and  every  religious  establish- 
ment of  any  note  could  boast  several  of  these  lively 
harbingers,  the  practice  of  bell-ringing  l>egan  to  assume 
great  importance.  S^ts  of  bells  of  different  siics  were 
procured,  in  order  to  get  a  variety  of  sounds;  and  so 
great  was  the  dexterity  of  our  ringers  in  com  i.d 

ringing  musical  peals, — wherein  the  sounds  .:<• 

in  regular  order, — that  England  obtained  the  taii'  m  me 
ringing  island.  In  some  rural  districts,  the  pride  and 
emulation  of  different  parishes  are  still  called  forth  by 
their  peals  of  bells,  and  by  the  skill  with  which  they  are 
respectively  managed.  Hut  the  glory  of  former  days  has 
in  this  respect  departed,  notwithstanding  that  many  of 
the  lovers  of  bell-ringing  have,  in  different  ports  of  the 
country,  left  bequests  to  keep  up  the  intricate  art  ot 
change-ringing  among  their  fellow  parishioners.  The 
earliest  bequest  of  this  kind  was  in  168."),  and  gave  to 
the  parish  ringers  of  Harlington,  Middlesex,  a  piece  of 
land,  from  the  produce  of  which  they  were  to  be  pro- 
vided with  "  a  leg  of  pork  for  ringing  on  the  fifth  of 
November."  In  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's,  Plymoutii, 
some  individual,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  change-ringing, 
bequeathed  to  the  parish  ringers  a  leg  of  mutton  ami 
"  trimmings,''  provided  they  kept  up  their  practice  in 
the  belfry  every  Tuesday  night.  It  is  said  that  this 
practice,  so  thoroughly  familiarized  to  the  inhabitants, 
(who  have  heard  the  bell-ringing  every  Tuesday  night 
from  their  infancy,)  often  excites  the  inquiries  of  stran- 
gers, who,  unless  thev  apply  to  the  more  intelligent  por- 
tion of  the  community,  can  get  no  other  answer  to  tnei^ 
queries  than,  "  It  is  "Tuesday  night." 

The  practice  of  change-ringing  requires  great  atten- 
tion and  skill,  as  may  readily  be  understood  by  those 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  a  clever  set 
of  ringers.  The  terras  descriptive  of  their  art  sound 
strangely  in  uninitiated  ears.  An  old  poem  in  praise  of 
ringing,  thus  sets  forth  some  of  them,  and  depicts  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  ringers : 

First  the  youths  try  One  Sinple  Hell  to  sound ; 
For,  to  perfection  who  can  hoi>o  to  rise, 
Or  climb  the  steep  of  science,  Intt  the  man 
"Who  builds  on  steady  principles  alone, 
And  method  regular. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  order  duo  to  nounds  they  next  procee»!. 
And  each  attunes  numeriral  in  turn. 
Adepts  in  this  on  T/irre  i: 
Their  infant  skill.     Coni]  try 

Their  strenplh  on  Four,  ana  r.  I, 

Fal!  four  and  twenty  Changrs  ; 

Ne.xt,  as  in  practice  gradual  tin  .  , 

Ascending  unto  Five,  they  ring  a  [M-al 

Of  Grandsircs, — pleasing  to  a  tuneful  s.itil ' 

On  they  proceed  to  Six,     What  var- 

Joined  with  pLvin  Robs  loud  echo  lli>  .;r 

While  ov'ry  cmr  drinks  in  th'  1  nd. 

"With  Grandtir*  Triplet  then  ti  .Uses,  *C. 

In  this  way  are  described  musical  Bob-majors  on  eight 
bells,  and  Caters  on  nine,  and  then 
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On  Un,  Bth-rtj/mt  f-from  pl»T«>n,  Ciiiftie$, 
Acconi|mnie<l  witli  trnor,  forth  they  i<our;  — 
And  llic  Bai-manmut  reaulls  from  twutvck 

Rinpinp  clubs  arc  oslablisbod  in  varioii!i  parts  of 
England  for  the  advanrcmrnt  of  this  art ;  and  whore  the 
cJub  is  too  l.irjp»  to  allow  of  all  the  mombors  havinj^ 
HCCOM  to  the  belfry,  many  of  the  members  provide 
themselves  with  hnnd-bcllii,  on  which  thev  not  only 
practice  chanpe-riujfinp;,  but  frequently  acquire  dexterity 
in  tiinei.  The  perfection  to  which  this  may  be  carried 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  performances  of  the  Lan- 
Mshire  bell-rinpers,  or  Campanolopfian  lland,  lately  wit- 
nessed in  London.  The  intricacies  of  chanpe-rinping' 
cannot  be  entered  into  here,  but  may  be  found  deve- 
loped in  a  treatise  printed  in  1733.  and  called  Campa- 
nolngia  Improved,  or  The  Art  of  Kinging  made  Easy. 
This  art  is,  as  already  intimated,  .ilmost  peculiar  to 
Enf^land,  for  even  in  Scoiland  the  churches  seldom  toll 
more  than  a  single  bell,  whether  for  joy  or  sorrow. 

Tlie  discordant  peals  of  KnsMin  are  curionslv  described 
by  Kohl.  The  bells,  he  informs  tis,  are  not  suspended 
in  the  cupola,  but  placed  in  a  side-building  erected  for 
the  pur|)ose,  called  Kolukilnik;  the  bell-bearer  or  belfry. 
In  country  places,  where  there  are  trees  near  the  church, 
the  kolokilnik  is  generally  an  old  oak,  on  whose  boughs 
the  whole  chime  is  suspended,  as  if  the  trees  bore  bells 
by  way  of  fruit. 

In  some  places  the  bells  are  hunif  under  a  kind  of 
triumphal  arch,  as  in  Novporod ;  but  bell  towers  are 
more  frequent,  and  these  arc  hung  as  full  of  bells  of  all 
•ires  "as  a  palm  tree  is  full  of  cocoa  nuts."  On  a  holi- 
day when  all  these  bells  are  tinkling,  ringing,  or  bellow- 
ing, or  when  twenty  such  kolokilniks  in  a  c.ipital  are 
giving  their  lungs  full  play,  the  din  is  most  astounding. 

The  method  by  which  this  discordant  peal  is  pro- 
duced, appears  not  less  singular  than  the  custom  of 
ringing  in  such  a  fashion.  The  Ilussian  ringer  does 
not  put  the  bells  themselves  in  motion,  indeed,  they  have 
no  clapper.  To  every  bell  a  moveable  hammer  is 
•ttichcd,  and  from  the  hammers  strings  are  passed  to 
the  ringer.  If  he  have  only  two  to  ring,  ho  sits  down 
«nd  pulU  to  either  side  alternately;  but  when  he  has 
many,  he  holds  some  in  his  hand,  fastens  another  to  his 
back,  and  sets  others  in  motion  with  his  legs.  The 
motions  he  is  obligeii  to  make  are  described  as  having  a 
most  comic  effect,  and  to  have  formed  so  great  an 
amusement  to  a  former  czar,  that  he  used  generallv 
himself  to  ring  the  bells  of  the  court  church.  This  sort 
of  ringinp  is  the  more  intolerable  because  "the  people 
never  allow  the  sounds  to  succeed  in  measured  time,  but 
hanimer  away  ripht  and  left  like  smiths  u|»on  an  auvil; 
however  the  bells  are  not  attuned  to  each  other,  but 
clash  one  aguinsi  the  other  in  fearful  discord." 

Nankin,  in  China,  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its 
enormous  bell«.  But  their  weight  brought  down  the 
tower  in  which  they  were  hung,  so  that  the  whole  build- 
tBti  *■*  redii.  i,l  I.,  ruins.  These  bells  have  ever  since 
Uin   on   i;  One   of  them   is   nearly   twelve 

Engliih  t'  ght,  seven   and  a  half  in  diameter, 

and  twenty-three  in  circumference.  The  figure  of  the 
bell  is  almo<t  cylindrical,  except  for  a  swellinjr  in  the 
middle,  and  the  thirknos  of  the  met.l1  about  the  edges 
is  seven  inches.  The  weight  of  this  bell  has  been  com- 
puted   at    fifty  thousand  pounds,    which    is  more  than 

double  tli' '  •   "han  that  of  Erfurt,  previously  cou- 

»idcre<i  tl.<  -11  in  the  world.     These  bells  were 

c.T^t  by  till  :  ■  I  i;  iKT'ir  of  thr  preceding  dynasty,  up- 
w-inlv  (,t  ihrii  liiHiciiil  vears  ago.  The  largest  l>ell» 
of  (ill!  .1.  li' -.vever,  have  but  a  very  poor  sound  from 
the  cir  utii  •  nice  of  their  being  struck  with  a  wooden, 
ii;-f.;.l  <.f  ::■:   ;r  ,ii  .!:,■, ;..-r. 

I''  I).!  ^  .iiiii  I  ;.  iriings  delight  mncli  in  chimes; 
^•■■■i.'-  ■    iii.iii-,   ,.-    tit'jv    Dr    '  bells    with 

»•-■'-■  .in-  li.in  <.ij„isir  <,i   .  .-  any  jiiece 

of  music.     The  usual  tnithod  of  pU)  lUg  them  is  by  a 


cylinder  moved  by  the  clockwork  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  set  to  some  favourite  air  or  piece  of  mii^ic;  or 
else  by  a  man  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  occupies 
a  small  recess  in  some  part  of  the  steeple,  whereiu  is  a 
kind  of  frame  containing  as  many  pallets  or  moveable 
|>egs  as  there  are  treble  bells,  in  two  rows,  the  lower- 
most for  the  natural,  and  the  up|>erniost  for  the  senii- 
tones;  those  of  the  inferior  octaves  or  bass  not<9  are 
placed  underneath,  resembling  weavers'  treddles,  being 
moved  by  the  feet,  which  trc<ldles  move  certain  ham- 
mers which  strike  the  bells.  The  treble  part  is  strncft 
by  the  man's  fist?,  which  are  arnu'dwiih  leather  "The 
•  natives,"  siys  an  ear-witness,  "seem  Vfry  fond  of  this  gin- 
Eling  nuisic;  for  my  part  1  do  not  admire  it,  there  being  no 
check  to  the  durslion  of  sound ;  in  a  quick  movement  it 
occasions  much  confusion  and  discord;  this  is  very  observ- 
able to  n  nice  car  in  our  domestic  chime-clocks,  which  can 
never  l)c  rejruliited  so  as  to  ]>erform  just  mcisure,  besides 
the  other  objection  just  mentioned  ;  now  this  is  in  part  obvi- 
ate I  by  the  carilloneur  or  chimer  above  de.Hcribed,  some  of 
whom  I  have  heard  that  could  execute  a  iliflficult  concerto  in 
riKlit  lime ;  but  this  is  not  h)  much  to  lie  woiwlered  at,  as  I 
have  known  thesiime  men  to  be  both  organist  in  the  cliurch, 
anil  chimer  in  the  steeple." 

The  use  of  bells  among  different  nations  naturally 
leil  to  the  construction  of  towers  fitted  to  receive  them. 
Sometimes  these  towers  were  built  as  separate  belfries,  at 
other  times  they  fornu'd  very  ornamental  features  of  the 
churches  themselves.  Italy  affords  some  very  remarkable 
examples  of  the  former  kind  of  bell  tower  in  the  cam- 
pnnili  of  Cremona,  Florence,  Havenna,  Padua,  Kologna, 
and  Pisa.  The  bell  tower  of  Cremona  is  a  most  famous 
belfry  ending  in  a  spire,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
loftiest  in  Italy.  The  ascent  to  the  bells  is  by  five  hun- 
dred steps,  the  wh<>le  height  of  the  edifice  is  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  feet,  and  the  tower  commands  a 
most  extensive  view  of  the  beautiful  plains  of  Lombardy. 
For  many  miles  throughout  the  surrounding  country 
this  spire  is  a  conspicuous  object,  and  is  ri-garded  as  the 
great  wonder  of  Cremona.  That  of  Florence,  which  it 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet  high,  is  considered  the 
most  elegant  campanile  in  Italv.  'I'he  plan  is  a  perfect 
square,  forty-tive  feet  on  each  side.  The  interior  is 
divided  into  six  floors,  each  of  which  is  vaulted.  The 
facade  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  mixed  with  somewhat  of 
the  It.nlian  taste.  This  building  wa«  the  work  of  Giotto 
in  1324,  and  it  is  said  that  hi^  •  '  '■  design  was  to 
rith    a    ',  :v-tive  feet   in 

was  not,  li()wi\er,  carried  into 
The  bell  towers  of  Bologna  and  Pisa  are 
much  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  are  well  known  M 
the  "leaning  towers." 

The  city  of  Seville,  in  Spain,  can  .ilso  boast  of  it» 
majestic  bell  tower  called  the  (iiralda.  This  lofty  c.im- 
panile  is  a  square  tower  of  Arabian  architecture  built  in 
1 160,  by  Guever  the  Moor,  and  which  originally  formed 
part  of  the  ancient  mosque.  It  was  at  first  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high;  b<it  in  l.'JCS,  it  was  raised 
one  hundred  feet  higher.  On  the  top  was  pl.iced  a 
bronie  statue  of  Faith,  fourteen  fwa  high,  which,  not- 
withstanding its  enormous  weight  (36<)<)  pounds),  turii» 
on  a  pivot  and  ,iets  a  weathercock,  thus  giving  its  name 
"  Giralda"  to  the  tower 

The  fine  old  towers  of  Anglo-Norman  times,  as  well 
as  the  more  recent  forms  of  bell  tower  which  either 
adorn  or  disfipure  (according  to  the  taste  of  the  archi- 
tect) our  modern  English  churches,  are  too  variously 
modified  to  be  noticed  here;  but  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve in  retired  portions  of  the  kingdom  some  ancient 
and  picturesque  specimens  of  bidl  lowers  of  the  huiiiMer 
sort,  which  form  a  most  pleasing  addition  to  a  village 
church,  and  are  decidedly  worihv  of  imitation.  Many 
a  pretty  little  country  church  is  disfigured  by  a  steeple 
of  the  rudext  wnrkmnnshlp,  in  many  cases  constructed 
of  wood,  aud  fit  only  for  a  dwelling-place  of  pigeons. 
But  in  these  days  of  (eal  for  church  architecture,  it 


surmount  ihe  tower 
height.  This  design 
execution. 
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•nrely  will  «"»  «?*'"  *i«PP^"  *•!»'  •  villaire  church,  bo  it 
evrr  »(>  humble,  nhull  !»•  miniKiiinted  *iili  i-uch  a  miMT- 
ablp  appeutla^f,  by  way  of  boll  townr.  wlu  ii  at  uu  very 
jrri-at  coxt  a  ()iclurps«iue  ami  bc.iutil'iil  turret,  lurli  a* 
that  which  fonns  the  hondiiiR  to  this  article,  may  be 
added  with  the  utmost  n<lvaiitn>,'e  to  the  buildinjf.  In 
another  article,  several  iioticen  of  bell  turrets  coir.^- 
pondinR  with  the  above  type  will  bo  given 

NO   lift:  n.KASING  TO  GOD,  THAT  IS   NOT 
USKFUL  TO   MAN; 

AN    EASTKHN    FABI.K. 

It  plcawiJ  our  minhty  soveri'lgn,  Abbaa  Carwean,  from 
whom  the  kiniji  of  the  earth  derive  honour  and  dominion, 
to  set  Mir/ii  Ills  MTvaut  ovir  tlic  priivincc  of  Tauris.  Jn 
tlie  blind  of  Mir/.ii  tlio  balance  of  distribution  was  su«i]eni!i'd 
witli  imimrtiiility  ;  and  umUr  his  administiation  the  wi-ak 
weix'  iirotected,  'the  learned  receivtd  honour,  and  the  dili- 
gent becjinie  rich.  Mir/.a,  ther\'fure,  wiw  beheld  by  every 
eye  with  connilaceney,  and  every  fonnue  juonounced  bless- 
ings upon  bis  head."  Hut  it  wiis  observed  that  he  derived 
no  joy  fnnn  the  beiufiui  which  be  diffused :  ho  became 
pensive  and  nieliuuludy  ;  be  spent  his  loisuie  in  solitude  ; 
in  his  palace  he  suit  motionless  ui.on  a  sofa ;  and  when  he 
went  out,  his  walk  was  slow,  anil  bis  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  Rrounil  :  he  applied  to  the  l)usine»8  of  state  with  reluc- 
tance ;  and  n-solved  to  relimjuish  tbu  toil  of  (jovenunent,  of 
whicb  he  coidd  no  lon-er  enjoy  the  reward. 

He,  ibfi-efore,  obtained  permission  to  approach  the  throne 
of  our  sovereign  ;  and  bein^  asked  what  was  bis  requi-st,  he 
made  Ibis  reply  :  "  May  tlie  lord  of  the  world  forfjive  tlie 
slave  whom  be'bas  hommtvd,  if  .\lirza  presume  again  to  lay 
tlju  bounty  of  Ablms  at  bis  feet.  Tlmu  b;ist  given  me  the 
dominion  of  a  country,  fruitful  as  the  gardens  of  Damas- 
cus ;  and  a  city  glorious  above  all  othere,  except  that  only 
which  rellccts  the  splendour  of  thy  presence.  But  the 
longest  life  is  a  period  .scarcely  sutbcient  to  |>repare  for 
death.  All  other  business  is  vain  and  trivial,  as  the  toil  of 
«nin>ets  in  the  path  of  the  traveller,  under  who-M!  feet  they 
perisU  for  ever  ;  and  all  enjoyment  is  uusubstiuitial  and 
evanescent  as  the  colours  of  the  bow  that  appears  in  the  in- 
terval of  a  storm.  Sutler  me,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  the 
npprojich  of  ctcrnily  ;  let  mo  give  u|)  my  soul  to  medita- 
tion ;  let  solitude  and  silence  acquaint  me  witli  the  myste- 
ries of  devotion  ;  let  me  forget  the  world,  and  by  the  world 
be  foi'gotten,  till  the  moment  arrives  in  which  the  veil  of 
eternity  shall  fall,  ami  I  shall  l)e  found  at  the  bar  of  tlie 
Almighty."  Mirza  then  bowed  himsi'lf  to  the  earth,  and 
t  >od  silent. 

Uv  the  command  of  Abhna  it  is  recorded,  tliat  at  these 
words  he  trembled  upon  the  tin-one,  at  the  footstool  of 
which  the  world  pays  honiiige :  he  looked  roumi  npon  his 
tiobles;  but  every  countenance  was  pale,  and  every  eye  was 
upon  the  earth.  No  man  opt  ned  his  mouth  ;  ami  the  king 
first  broke  silence,  after  it  bad  continued  near  an  hour. 

".MirZii,  terror  and  doubt  have  come  upon  me.  I  am 
alanneil  as  a  man  who  sndilenly  perceives  that  he  is  near 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  is  urged  forward  by  an  iriv- 
sistilile  foixc ;  but  yet  I  know  not  whether  my  djinger  is  a 
reality  or  a  dream.  I  am,  as  thou  art,  a  reptile  of  the 
earth :  my  life  is  a  moment,  and  eternity — in  which  days, 
and  years,  and  ages,  arc  nothing — eternity  is  before  me,  for 
which  I  also  should  prepiu-e.    lint  by  whom,  then,  mnst  the 


I  am  enabled  to  lonk  h«eW  wlih  ptwi*^!^,  an^  forwtira  with 


ho|>e  ;  and  1  rl< 
>ower  at  Tain 

ale!.          ■      • 
'1 

V  of  thy 
b  I  H> 

:  to  MirzA  willt  a  uiixture  uf  Mif 

pri~. 
and 

.e 

• 

-0 

"To  Mir/a, 
luui  honoured  ^^ 
I  heurd  thy  purpo?i«  to  \v 
vcrmucnt   from  Utu  tho.. 
wouuiled  with  the  arrow  ul 
dim  uitb  soni: 
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may  the  i*roph«t 


But  who 
when  he  Is  troublid  ;  and   «I:'j 
when  he  is  dislresmd  by  Jouhtf 
eviiit!!  of  my  youth,  which  fboii 
and  those  truths  which  they  taught 
multiply  to  thee  1 

"  Under  the  instruction  of  the  physician  Abuzar,  I  ob- 
tained an  early  knowledge  of  his  art.  To  those  who  were 
smitten  with  disease,  I  would  administer  plants,  which  the 
sun  iuis  iniprcjiiuited  with  the  spirit  of  nealtb.  But  the 
sc 


un  iuis  iniprcjiiuited  with  the  spirit  of  nealtb.  But  tbi 
L'enes  of  pain,  languor,  and  mortality,  which  were  perpeta 
ally  rising  bi-fore  me,  made  me  often  tremble  for  myself. 
I  saw  the  grave  oj>en  at  my  feet :  I  determined,  therefore, 
to  coiitem|date  only  the  regions  lieyond  it,  and  to  deHpise 
every  acijnisilion  which  1  could  not  keep.     I  i  '  ao 

opinion,  that  as  there  was  no  merit  but  in  ^  ;  >- 

verty  and  silent  meditation,  those  who  desired  ni'.iny  "ere 
not  prupvr  objects  of  bounty  ;  and  tliat  by  all  who  were 
propfr  objects  of  liounfy,  nioney  was  i|.-^  •-  i  I  ti  ..,-y. 
fore,  buried  mine  in  the  earth,  and,  rei:  .   I 

wandered  into  a  wild  and  seijuestered  par.        y. 

My  dwelling  was  a  cave  by  the  side  of  the  hill.  1  drunk 
the  running  water  from  the  spring,  and  ate  such  fruits  and 
herbs  as  I  could  find.  To  increase  the  austerity  of  my  life, 
1  fre<|uently  watched  all  night,  sitting  at  the  entrance  of 
the  cave  with  my  face  to  the  east,  resiguing  myself  to  the 
secret  influences  of  the  I'rophet. 

"  One  morning  alter  my  nocturnal  vigil,  just  as  I  j)er- 
ccived  the  horizon  glow  at  the  approach  ot  the  sun,  tbft 
power  of  sleep  became  irresistible,  and  I  sank  undirit.  I 
imagined   myself  still  sitting  at  the  entmnee  of  my  cell  ; 

that  the  dawn  increiused ;  and  that  a-  I  i  .i-  i  «  •!•  for 

the  fii-st  l>eam  of  day,  a  iLirk  spot  ;>  it. 

1  perceived  that  it  w.-is  in  motion  ;  i: ,  it 

drew  near,  and  at  length  1  discovered  it  to  be  an  eagle.  I 
still  kept  my  eye  stedfastly  fi.\cil  upon  it,  and  saw  it  alight 
at  a  small  distance,  where  I  descried  a  fox,  w hose  two  fore- 
legs ap|K^ared  to  be  broken.  Before  the  fox  the  eagle  laid 
|iart  of  a  kid,  which  she  had  brought  in  her  talons,  and 
then  disappoaretl. 

"  When  I  awake<l,  I  laid  my  forehead  on  the  ground,  and 
blessed  the  I'lvpbet  for  the  instruction  of  the  niurninx.  I 
reviewed  my  divam,  and  said  thus  to  mysi'lf:  '('  ■'   ,u 

bast  done  v.rll  to  renounce  the  tumult,  the  i  d 

vanities  of  life  ;  but  thou  ha.st  as  yet  only  doiu    |».;: 

thou  art  still  eviry  ilay  busied  in  the  search  of  food  :  thy 
mind  is  not  wholly  at  n-st,  ncitlur  is  thy  trust  in  Ptvvi- 
dence  complete.  What  art  thou  taught  by  this  vision?  If 
thou  h.ist  seen  an  eagle  ctiinmissioned  by  Heaven  to  feed  a 
fox  that  is  lame,  sliall  not  the  hand  of  Heaven  also  suppljr 
thee  with  fiMxl,  when  that  which  prevents  thee  from  pro- 


fuitbful  be  govorued  {     By  those  onlv,  who  have  no  fear  of  !  curing  it  for  thystdf  is  not  neceaeity,  but  devotion  i 


judgment '  Hy  those  only,  whose  life  is  brutal,  because, 
like  brutes,  tbey  do  not  consider  that  they  shall  die  {  Or 
who,  indeed,  are  the  faithful  ?  Are  the  busy  multitudes 
tliat  crowd  the  city,  in  a  state  of  ]>erditioii  ?  and  is  the  cell 
of  the  derv  ise  alone  the  Late  of  paraitise  ?  To  all,  the  life 
of  a  dcrvise  is  not  jiossible  :  to  all,  therefore,  it  cannot  lie  a 
duty.  Depart  to  the  house  which  has  in  this  city  been 
prepared  for  thy  residence  :  1  will  meditate  the  i-e.Lson  of 
Wy  request ;  and  may  He  who  illuniiimt^'S  the  minds  of 
tlio  bumble,  enable  me  to  determine  « ith  wisdom !" 

Mirici  departed ;  and  on  the  third  day,  having  received 
BO  command,  be  again  requested  an  audience,  and  it  was 
granted.  When  he  entered  the  royal  invsincc,  his  counte- 
nance appeared  more  cheerful  :  he  drew  a  letter  from  bis 
bosom,  and  having  kissed  it,  he  presented  it  with  his  rifjht 
hand.     "  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  I  hav 


"  1  wiis  now  so  (xinfident  of  a  miraculous  supply,  that  I 
neglected  to  walk  out  lor  my  repast,  which,  after  the  first 
day,  1  expecte<l  with  an  impatience  that  left  me  litlla 
powiT  of  attending  to  any  other  object.  This  inijxitience, 
howover,  I  laboured  to  suppress,  and  persisted  in  my  res»>- 
lution  ;  but  my  eyes  at  length  lH>gan  to  fail  im-,  no!  my 
knees  smote  eaeh  other.     1  threw  myself  Iwi.  I 

hoped  my  weakness  would  soon  incnMisc  to  i  >. 

But   I    was  siid<lenly  ivused  by  the  voice  of  on   ii " 

being,  wlio  pronounced  these  words:  'fosrou,  I  ai.i  ;  •-■ 
angel,  who,  by  the  command  of  the  Almighty,  Iiave  ifgis- 
tei-ed  the  tboui;bt8  of  thy  heart,  which  1  am  now  commis- 
sioned to  reprove.  Whiii 
wise  above  that  which  i^ 


Uanicd  by  this  letter,  i 

which  I  have  received  from  Cosrou  the  Innan,' who  stands  1  1..,..       A..^.         :-  -    --        ..,-'  - 

now  before  thee,  in  what  manner  life  may  be  best  improved,  j  To  i^in  and  sickness  be  thou  again  the  me.sn<nger  of 
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and  health.    Virtue  {•  not  T««t.  but  action.    If  thou  dost 

good  to  man  as  an  eridence  of  iliv  l,,v,    t,.  n.i.l   fliv  virt.i,. 

will  be  exalt«d  from  mortal  ' 

which  is  the  pledge  of  |>arn>i  , 

earth.' 

"  At  these  words  I  was  not  less  astonished  than  if  a 
mountain  had  been  overtumrd  at  my  feet.  I  hunihlcd 
myself  in  the  dust ;  I  returned  to  the  city  ;  I  dug  up  my 
tttasure  ;  1  was  liberal,  yet  1  became  rich.  My  skill  in 
rrstnrinir  health  to  the  tJodygave  me  frcoucnt  opportuni- 
ti.  ~     ■  '      diiieases  of  the  soul.     1  grew  eminent 

Ih  and  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  kin^  that 

1  aiioui  ■    '  im.    Now,  therefore,  be  not  offended  ; 

I  boast  that  I  have  not  received.     As  the 

aan'i"  •■•  ""  the  drops  of  rain,  or  the  dew 

of  who  am  but  dust,  imbibe  the 

in-:  1      . 

"  Believe,  then,  that  it  is  he  who  tells  thee,  all  know- 
ledfrr  is  pn.fnnc  which  terminates  in  thyself;  and  by  a  life 
w:i  •  i-culation,  little  even  of  this  can  be  gained. 

■^  aes  iif  paradise  are  thrown  open  l)eforc  thee, 

tli  i^dl  he  irradiated   in  a   moment.     Here   thou 

cii:  more  than  pile  error  upon  error:  tliere  thou 

sli  nth  upon  truth.    Wait,  therefore,  for  the  glo- 

ri<  :    and   in   the   mean   time  emulate   the   ea^le. 

Ml  v  i>owuc  ;  and,  therefore,  much  is  exjH'cted  of 

til  li  the  Almighty  alone  can  give  virtue,  yet,  as 

ai;.-.  ,  -  .  .1  mayest  stinmlate  those  to  l)cneficence,  who 
act  from  nu  hi;;her  motive  than  immediate  interest :  thou 
canst  not  produce  the  principle,  but  mayest  enforce  the 
practice.  Let  thy  virtue  he  thus  diffused  ;  and  if  thou 
nelievest  with  reverence,  thou  shalt  ite  accepted  above. 
Farewell !  May  the  smile  of  Ilim  who  resides  in  the  hea^ 
Ten  of  heavens  be  upon  thee  ;  and  against  thy  name  in  the 
volume  of  His  will,  may  haiiuincss  be  written." 

The  king,  whose  doubts,  liKe  those  of  .Mirza,  were  now 

removed,  looked  up  wit':   -   ■'  •  that  communicated  the 

joy  of  his  mind.  He  i  ie  prince  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  commanded  ;. ts  to  lie  recorded,  to  the 

end  that  poeterity  may  know,  "  That  no  life  is  pleasing  to 
God,  but  that  wliich  is  useful  to  mankind." — Ds.  Hawkes- 

WORTU. 

HICillLANU    TIIIKST    FOK    EOL'CATIOK. 

**0x  coming  to  a  place  called  Kyle  Stromc,"  says  Mr. 
Gibson  in  his  Report  on  the  ixXuoU  in  the  PrcAytcrics  of 
Tonffueanti  Tain  (lioss-sliire),  "I  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  ferryman.  N.  McL.,  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  his  children  (he  had  seven  of  school  age)  were  edu- 
cated. The  nearest  school-houac  he  said  was  about  nine 
miles  distant;  there  were  within  two  or  three  miles  of  his 


house  between  thirt>-  -"■'   <  .r-'v  .  iiildren  of  school  age,  and 
the  only  mean*  of                              within  the  reach  of  the 
patents  was  to  em;                           i  or  three  months  in  the 
year,  a  bcf  who  li :                 :  his  education  in  tlie  nearest 
pamchial  or  aasenii                        In  tlii<;  way  some  of  these 
boor  children  had   rec                                        :i   in   reading ; 
but  the  labours  of  the  /'                                      ,  had  l)ccn  dis- 
continued  in   conaeijueucv  i. :                              ing  unable  tu 

raise  even  tlie  small  sum  ne> 
"On  parting  fr       '     "    ' 
slope  of  a  high  u: 

liis  services. 
'    '  :.long  the 
f   two  or 

tbtw  hundrr'!   • 
glea  with  a 
and  moat  sh' 
rqmed  ascent 
at  nill  spepfi 
dj.- 

hii: 

running 

hills,  or 

->.     At   111                    ir  shrill 

■  hilU,  an                     ililv  an- 

swcrt'i 
iMcndi 

y  '■  ■■          i  .      I  ■•>  •>  had 
i'-,  1 ;  .-   ;!,.■    1.    ;.].  iits  of 

tbaaa  nmou- 
to  summon  : 
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teacher  as  had  b«en  labouring  among  them.  They  assured 
me  that  in  the  event  of  a  salary  being  procured  for  a 
teacher,  they  would  most  willingly  rear  with  their  own 
hands  a  structure  sufhcientlj-  lat^^  and  roiiniin.li,.iis  f.ir  a 
school-house.     They  pointed  out  to  me  ii  .'i- 

dated  hut,  which  they  had  erected  a  few  \  ;:id 

which  had  served  as  the  school-house  of  tlie  diiiirict  su  long 
as  they  could  raise  the  ncceasary  rcmunemtion  for  their 
boy  teacher.  It  is  now  a  perfect  ruin.  It  never  had  been 
aught  but  a  hut  of  tlie  rudest  and  humblest  cliarocter,  and 
yet  it  told  most  eloquently  of  the  solicitude  of  these 
dwellers  among  the  hills  for  the  religious  and  moral  welfare 
of  their  children." 


Tde  usual  way  of  travelling  in  those  parts  of  Ireland,  where 
there  are  no  stage-coaches,  is  by  the  aid  of  a  jaunting  car. 
This  is  a  two-wheeled  veliiclo  with  one  horse,  with  a  seat 
for  two  }iersons  on  each  side.  In  the  centre,  between  the 
seats,  is  a  cavity  culled  a  well,  in  which  the  traveller's 
luggage  is  deposited.  The  shaft  is  fastened,  not  to  the  axle- 
tree,  hut  to  the  body  of  the  carriage,  and  the  passenger,  in 
consequence,  is  obliged  to  accompany  the  horse  in  every 
movement  he  makes.  The  machine  is,  of  course,  unco- 
vered, and,  as  it  generally  rains  in  Ireland,  few  travellers 
neglect  to  pack  themselves  and  their  goods  up  in  some 
waterproof  tissue  or  other.  The  price  charged  for  sucli  n 
car  is  sixiH-nce  for  on  English  mile,  just  half  what  is  paid 
in  Kngland  for  a  one-horse  conveyance.  These  cars  aro 
very  much  to  be  recommended  to  a  traveller  who  wishes  to 
see  something  of  the  country  he  is  pa.ssing  through.  He  is 
not  iMjund  to  any  particular  line  of  road,  and  may  travel 
whither  he  will,  so  he  pay  but  his  sixpence  a  mile ;  and 
then,  OS  his  feet  are  never  far  from  the  ground,  he  can  step 
on  and  off  at  all  times  with  very  little  trouble,  and  need 
pass  nothing  unexamined  by  tlie  road  side.  Then  in  his 
driver,  ho  has  always  a  talkative  Paddy,  who,  duly  to 
balance  the  vessel  committed  to  his  piloti  -  —  '  ■  on 
his  box,  but  nither  on  the  opposite  seat  •  iiis 

passenger,  ready  to  give  him  the  benefit  (.; , ce, 

and  show  him  "a  bit  of  the  country."  Having  himself  an 
abundant  stock  of  curiosity,  he  is  ready  to  sympathize  with 
curiosity  and  desire  of  infurmalion  in  another.  He  stops 
when  his  passenger  wishes  it,  drives  slower  of  his  own  ac- 
cord when  he  sees  him  taking  notes,  not  forgetting,  when 
he  thinks  he  has  said  something  witty  or  clever,  to  add,  "and 
won't  your  honour  please  to  put  that  down  too?" — Koul's 
Jreiank. 

CURIOUS  CHESS  PROBLEMS. 
XI I L 

The  foUowio);  cunous  position  is  given  by  Daroiano. 

Whitt  lo  mate  in  Jour  moves,  without  being  allowed  to 
move  his  King. 
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Til  i;    CITY    OF    VERONA. 
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TWIOJTA,   PnOM   Tim    RITER   ADIOB. 


Are  Ihos*  llio  nnnrnt  ttirrf^  of  Vprona? 
Anil  shl>n  I  Mii  i.nt  Iho  inaiuino, 

Suw  Iwr  lovoU  ■-  I  now  slscps  hy  him? 


Tub  liighly-raised  expectations  with  which  a  travcllpr 
first  sets  his  foot  in  Italy  arc  not  fated  tt^  receive  disap- 
1  ointment  in  Verona,  the  first  town  that  preets  his  siffht 
•i  he  descends  llie  Ilhetian  Alps.  In  this  descent  he 
lias  met  with  prand  and  boantiful  foatnres  of  landscape, 
in  some  cases  inspiring-  a  feeling  akin  to  terror.  Tlius, 
.11  the  defiles  between  Hoveredo  and  Ala,  the  river 
jVdigc  becomes  a  torrent,  the  mountains  break  into  rocks 
and  precipices,  sometimes  approaching  the  road,  or 
rising  perpendicularly  above  it,  or  hanging  over  it  in 
majestic  grandeur.  A  vast  tract  in  these  wilds,  covered 
with  fragments  of  rock,  and  appearing  like  tTTe  ruins  of 
an  earthquake,  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  mind  of  Dante,  who  uses  it  to  describe  to  his  readers 
one  of  his  infernal  ramparts.  Cary  thus  translates  the 
passage  :^ 

The  place  where  to  descend  the  precipice 
Wo  came,  was  rough  as  Alp,  and  tliere  bcsido 
Such  object  lay  .is  every  eye  would  shun. 
As  is  tbat  ruin,  which  Aiiice's  stream 
On  this  sill-  'I'rento  struck,  shouldering  the  wave, 
Or  loosed  by  earthquake,  or  for  lark  of  prop  ; 
For  from  iho  niuuutaiu's  summit,  whence  it  moved 
To  tlie  low  level,  so  the  hondlmig  rock 
Is  shivered,  that  soine  jKitsage  it  might  give 
To  him  who  from  above  would  pass. 
Vol.  XXV. 


These  terrific  scenes  gradually  disappear;  the  moun- 
tains diminish,  and  at  length  sink  into  hills  of  gentle 
elevation,  and  at  last,  leaving  the  region  of  torrents  and 
defiles,  J  on  behold  the  plains  of  Italy  spread  out  iu  their 
vast  extent  and  luxuriance. 

Seated  on  the  last  swell  of  the  Alps,  and  formed  into 
a  peninsula  by  the  beautiful  curve  of  the  Adige,  Verona 
presents  a  most  inviting  and  elegant  appearance,  which 
has  called  forth  the  eulogiums  of  most  travellers.  Eve- 
lyn Siiys  of  it,  that  the  situation  is  the  most  delightful  he 
ever  saw,  sweetly  mixed  with  rising  ground  and  valleys, 
elegantly  planted  with  trees,  "on  which  Bacchus  seems 
riding,  as  it  were,  iu  triumph,  every  autumn,  for  the 
vines  reach  from  tree  to  tree."  The  hills  behind  the 
town  are  also  adorned  with  villas  and  gardens,  where 
the  graceful  cypress  and  the  tall  poplar  contrast  with 
the  massy  groups  of  ilex  and  laurel.  Mrs.  Piozii  de- 
scribes it  as  the  gayest  of  towns,  beautifully  situated, 
with  venerable  mountains  in  the  dist.incc,  ami  the  silver 
Adige  winding  through  the  valley.  "  Such  a  glow  of 
blossoms,"  she  adds,  "  now  ornaments  the  r-  -  ds, 

and  such  cheerfulness  smiles   iu  the  s«-. .  it* 

inhabitants,  that  one  is  tempted  to  thir'  ice 

of  Euphrosyne.     Here  are  vine*,  mn  of 

course   wine,  silk,  and  oil;  ■  f-"'  seduce, 

everything  that  ought   to  -  man.     Here 

then',  in  consequonce,  do  act  ^:it  lo  reside  mirth 

and  good  humour  in  their  li'  j-s." 
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The  disUnt  tspcct  of  Verona  docs  not  promise  more 
tSisn  is  actuallv  roalixod  on  entering-  the  town.  The 
river  divides  the  town  into  two  unequal  parts.  The 
streets  are  long,  but  not  wider  than  those  of  other  con- 
tinental towns:  the  buildings,  however,  are  handsome, 
and  often  present,  in  the  forms  of  the  doors,  windows, 
&c.,  fine  proportions  and  elaborate  workmanship.  But 
to  the  stranger's  eye,  the  grand  object  of  interest  in 
Verona  is  the  ancient  amphitheatre,  one  of  the  noblest 
specimens  of  Roman  magnificence  yet  existing.  The 
date  of  this  edifice  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be 
about  the  same  age  as  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  which 
building  it  equals  in  materials  and  solidity,  though  not 
in  sixe.  The  Veronese  amphitheatre  is  biiilt  principally 
of  marble.  It  measures,  in  its  outward  circumference, 
about  thirteen  hundred  feet,  while  the  length  of  the 
arena  is  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet.  It  is  calculated 
that  twenty-two  thousand  persons  could  be  accommo- 
dated on  the  seats,  (which  rise  from  the  arena  in  forty- 
five  ranges,  to  the  top  of  the  second  story  of  outwsrd 
arches.)  and  that  the  arena  itself  would  contain  twelve 
Hionsand  more.  Of  the  outer  circuit  of  the  amphi- 
ibeatre,  which  originally  consisted  of  seventy-two  arches, 
•nly  four  are  presented;  but  the  interior  is  almost  en- 
tirely perfect.  The  general  appearance  of  this  most 
Interesting  structure  is  well  depicted  in  Murray's  excel- 
lent Hand  Hook  fir  Northe)-n  Ilnly,  in  the  following 
terms: — "Altogether  the  dark  mass  has  great  dignity 
and  Rrandeur.  The  deep  slmdows  under  the  arcades  and 
Vaults  below,  the  genonil  aspect  of  venerable  and  grey  old 
atre,  contrasted  with  the  carlands  of  green-p;rowini»  plants 
which  crown  the  walls,  all  f.irni  a  picture  equally  pleasant 
to  eve  and  mind.  Many  of  the  arcades  arc  occui>ied  hy 
smitlis  and  farriers,  and  petty  dealers,  nestled  in  the  caveni- 
like  arches;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  more  satis- 
factory to  see  the  old  dead  ImildiiiKs  thus  vivified,  than  it 
■would  be  were  it  tricked  out  as  at  fiimes.  Not  less  inter- 
esting is  the  walk  round  the  summit,  which  should  in  no 
xvi«.-  1..-  iict'lccted.  On  the  one  side  are  the  towei-s  and 
1  !  the  city ;  on  the  other  you  look  down  into  the 

1  r.     The  tomitoria,  gapin?,  as  it  were,  amidst  the 

<  rantfes,  and  in  the  centre,  the  arena,  now  green 

•-  •     This  is  intei-secte<l  hy  various   branches  and 

ija.-^i;,'i-i,  uncovered  not  lung  since,  and  of  which  it  would 
iK'  ilitficult  to  point  out  the  ]>eculi.ir  application  to  the  cruel 
P  1  here.     One  deep  sniiterrancous  pas- 

'  ''  have  been  adapted  for  the  purpose 

€.;  .,.,..,,,_  ;.„  i.,.i,;„to  issue  forth.  •  •  •  •  The  stranger 
(ihiiild  alw  i>ccuj)y  an  hour  in  walking  round  the  niassv 
in;,  ri  r  .-..rr;  ;.,rs,  anil  np  anil  down  the  staircases,  of  which 
I  is  such,  ascending  and  descending,  that  no 

\  _  i-an  be  formed  of  tlicin  except  by  actual 

ii.  I"',  liou." 

I'iiis  vast  monument  of  ancient  p-andcur,  and  of 
ancie.nt  barbarity,  has  been  at  different  periods  in  later 
times  employed  as  a  place  of  meeting,  when  large  assem- 
blages of  the  populace  were  required  to  be  collected 
toj.'i'iher.  On  one  occasion  it  was  the  scene  of  a  bull- 
l..iilii/g,  exhibited  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  by 
tiie  Kovernor  and  people.  Hie  seats  were  crowded,  and, 
as  .Nlr.  Eustace  observes,  "a  Roman  emperor  was  once 
more  hailed  in  a  Roman  amphitheatre  with  the  titles  of 
Cesar  and  Augustus,  by  spectators  who  pretend,  and 
almost  d'vrvc,  to  be  Romans."  On  another  occasion, 
the  amphitheatre  was  made  the  scene  of  a  very  differ- 
ent spectacle.  The  sovereign  pontiff  being  at  Verona 
in  1782,  was  requested  by  the  magistrates  to  girc  the 
P'"  '■■  ""  opportunity  of  testifying  their  veneration. 
v  the  amphitheatre  was  chosen  as  a  place 
oi  iiKctnig  for  the  assembled  thousands,  and  there  the 
pope,  with  eyes  and  hands  uplifted  lo  heaven,  implored 
a  benediction  on  the  prostrate  multitudes  whicn  had 
gathered  together  from  all  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
a:  '  '•  d  to  overflowing  the  vast  amphitheatre.     A 

»  ontrast  to  this  imposing  spectacle  wn  afforded 

»■■'  i  ':  •  I  r.  tx  h  entered  into  Verona.  They  erected  a 
V'.., ;.  II  f..  .I'r.  near  one  of  the  grand  portals,  and  acted 
farces  and  pantomimes  for  the  amusement  of  the  army. 


This  absurdity  wai  looked  on  by  the  Veronese  with 
much  indignation.  Though  in  itself  more  harmless  than 
their  own  ferocious  bull-baitings,  yet  they  were  deeply 
offended  that  their  ancient  monument,  to  which  tliev  had 
always  shown  a  proud  attachment,  and  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  they  had  expended  considerable  sums  of 
money,  should  be  disfigured  by  such  paltry  exhibitions. 

Besides  the  amphitheatre,  there  are  other  relics  of 
Roman  architecture  in  Verona;  a  gate,  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Gallienus,  in  the  middle  of  the  street  called 
the  Corso  ;  and  another  similar,  though  of  chaster  form 
in  the  Via  Leoni,  where  it  stands  as  a  front  to  an  insig- 
nificant house.  Opposite  the  Town-hall  are  the  tombs 
of  the  Scaligers,  the  ancient  lords  of  Verona,  partaking 
of  the  characters  of  the  shrine,  the  monumental  cross, 
and  the  market  cross.  Mr.  Stewart  Rose  remarks, as  indi- 
cative of  the  peculiar  properties  of  Italian  climate,  that  a 
curious  unpaintcd  iron  trellice,  forming  the  protection 
of  these  monuments,  and  apparently  of  tlie  same  age.  has 
not  been  injured  by  time,  although  some  parts  of  it,  as 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Sc«ligers,  are  extremely 
thin.  "  The  Italian  air,"  he  says,  "even  when  charged 
with  sea-salt,  as  in  the  Venetian  islets,  seems  to  have 
very  little  effect  upon  iron." 

The  palaces  of  Verona  testify  to  the  high  ability  of 
their  architect,  San  -Micheli,  who  flourished  in  this 
city,  and  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Palladio.  TTie 
palaces  Canossa,  'ferzi,  Bevilacqua,  and  Pompei,  were 
erected  by  this  architect ;  and  of  these  some  consider 
Pompei  his  master-piece,  others  give  the  precedence  to 
Canossa.  The  latter  has  a  beautiful  and  imposing  ap- 
pearance as  seen  from  the  .Adigo,  and  presents  on  its 
frieze  a  singular  ornament,  which  is  scarcely  remarked 
amidst  iis  magnificent  architecture.  This  is  a  multitude 
of  mitres  placed  there  by  order  of  Louis  Canossa, 
bishop  of  Bayeux,  who  caused  this  palace  to  be  built. 

The  churches  of  Verona  are  numerous  and  magnifi- 
cent. There,  as  in  other  towns  of  Italy,  the  principal 
church  is  not  the  cathedral,  but  the  church  of  some 
popidar  saint,  some  benefactor  of  the  country,  whose 
temple  is  generally  the  most  national  monument  of  the 
city.  Such  is  the  church  of  San  Zcno,  which  is  richer 
in  its  architecture  than  the  Duomo,  and  purer  in  its 
style.  It  appears  to  have  been  begun  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tenth  century,  and  has  few  admix- 
tures of  the  pointed  style.  It  has  a  lofty  campanile, 
and  a  portal  adorned  with  such  curious  and  remarkable 
sculptures,  that  correct  drawings  of  them  alone,  it  is 
said,  woidd  fill  a  volume.  The  church  is  large  and 
majestic,  the  solemn  aspect  of  the  interior  being,  how- 
ever, strangely  contrasted  with  the  grotesque  ajipearance 
of  some  of  the  monuments.  The  statue  of  San  Zeno, 
in  red  Veronese  marble,  has  a  merry  laughing  counte- 
nance; the  colour  of  tlie  marble  adding  to  his  jovial 
rubicund  appearance.  San  Zeno  was  bishop  of  Verona 
in  3C2.  in  the  reign  of  .Julian  the  Apostate.  He  was 
born  in  Africa,'  but  said  to  be  by  descent  a  Syrian. 
Some  of  his  sermons,  still  extant,  arc  not  deficient  in 
power  and  eloquence,  but  are  written  in  a  barbarous 
style.  Tlicre  is  a  fine  crypt  in  this  edifice,  forming  a 
comjdetc  church  in  itself.  There  is  also  a  dreary  and 
neglected  cloister  of  Romanesque  architecture.  Near 
the  church  is  a  cemetery,  in  which  is  an  ancient  mauso- 
leum, the  subject  of  a  thousand  fabulous  stories.  An 
inscription  denotes  it  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Pepin, 
king  of  Italy,  son  of  Charlemagne;  but  this  inscription  is 
modem,  and  not  to  be  depended  on. 

As  in  the  case  of  San  Zeno,  so  in  that  of  the  Duomo, 
or  cathedral  itself,  the  entrance  porch  is  the  most  re- 
markable portion  of  the  whole  edifice.  The  columns 
rest  upon  colossal  griffins,  of  admirable  finish  and 
workmanship.  One  of  these  is  in  the  act  of  griping  a 
serpent,  which,  turning  round,  bites  the  paw  that  holds 
it  down.  The  other  griffin  grasps  two  heads,  and  upon 
their  flanks  are  sculptured  wheels.     On  either  side  of 
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tlio  door  are  sculptured  fi^rim  and  ^roteiquc-looking 
.  ■  !icl»,  and  over  the  portal  ii  a  very  ancient  basso- 
.1),  rt'prc'si'nlinjf  the  Adomtion  of  the  Maf(i.  A 
■  :<ion  of  atrnupo  jfrotrsque  fi)(iirrB  ornaninits  tin- 
.  .  .;1.  One  is  that  of  a  boar-pig,  standinj?  on  his  liiml 
legs,  dressed  in  a  monk's  robe  and  cowl,  and  holdin)(  in 
his  fore-paws  n  book  inscribed,  "  A.  H.  I'orcell."  The 
porch  of  tiie  transept  of  tiio  Dnomo  is  also  worthy  of 
imtirc,  beinjf  rich  in  stranpc  sculptures.  The  interior 
of  the  church  has  been  Ootliicized.  It  is  descril)ed  by 
Mr.  Murray  as  "a  noble  and  characteristic  specimen  of 
ItAlitui  Gothic,  which  must  in  no  wise  Iw  judged  by  the 
rules  of  our  cathodnds;  bold,  wldi'-Mpn'ftdinjf,  six  arches, 
btriilinif,  as  it  were,  from  end  to  cud  of  the  nave,  each  arch 
at  luttst  double  the  size  of  the  lar^fest  which  we  see  in 
similur  circumstiuices,  even  in  France  ami  (ierniauy.  The 
mouldiujfs  are  large,  I>old,  and  simple,  carrying  the  eye 
:il  n:,'  the  ai-chi'S.  Thev  consist  of  a  |H'culiiir  combination 
.  '  liMit.s,  with  abroad  band  interiMised,  nearly  ])eculiar  to 
\'>i..ii.i,  and  this  ornament  is  admirably  suited  to  the  gx'nc- 
nil  ((Kit  of  the  style.  All  is  dimly  seen  in  the  crimson 
light  produced  hy  the  curtains  and  hangings,  shrouding  the 
very  few  windows  contained  by  this  great  building,  and 
producing  the  most  impressive  effect  of  secluded  grandeur; 
a  union  of  the  temple  and  the  tabernacle." 

In  the  baptistery  of  this  cathedral  is  a  very  largo 
octangular  font,  with  rude  but  effective  sculptures  of 
Scripture  subjects.  It  is  more  than  thirty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  hewn  out  of  a  single  block  of  Verona 
marble.  There  are  a  few  fine  paintings  in  this  cathe- 
dral, among  which  is  the  A.isuinpliou,  by  Titian,  which 
was  restored  to  the  cathedral,  after  having  been  carried 
to  Paris. 

The  church  of  .San  Fermo  Maggiore  is  interesting  for 
its  curious  wooden  roof  and  remarkable  monuments. 
The  church  of  San  Eufemia  abounds  in  frescoes  and 
paintings.  The  churches  of  Verona  are  forty  in  num- 
ber, so  that  it  is  impossible  to  particularize  them 
severally;  that  of  Santa  Maria  della  Scala  nmst  be 
mentioned  .is  containing  the  tomb  of  MatTei,  the  his- 
torian of  Verona,  and  one  of  the  most  able  and  judicious 
of  Italian  antiquaries,  who  died  in  17.55.  To  promote 
the  study  of  antiquities  he  founded  a  museum,  and  esta- 
blished also  .1  literary  society  at  his  own  house. 

A  tomb  in  an  ancient  cliapel  was  formerly  shown  by 
the  Veronese  as  the  tomb  of  .luliet ;  but  the  destruction 
of  the  building  some  years  since  destroyed  the  illusion. 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  Englisii  travellers,  who  eagerly  seek 
out  for  some  relic  of  the  touching  drama  of  their  illus- 
trious poet,  anotlier  tomb  has  been  recently  erected  in 
the  garden  of  Orfanotcofio.  It  is  of  red  marble,  and 
before  it  was  exalted  to  its  present  dignity  it  served  for 
a  washing  trough.  The  author  of  Sketches  descriplive 
of  Italy,  naively  says:  "Did  it  not  possess  an  extensive 
claim  on  the  notice  of  strangers,  this  tomb  would  certainly 
bo  mistaken  for  a  common  water  trough,  for  it  is  formed  of 
the  coarsest  red  marble,  without  any  ornament.  If  there- 
fore it  bad  any  connection  with  Juliet,  it  was  i)robiil)Iy  her 
ciiHin.     The  garden  in  which  it  now  stands  occupies  the 

I  site  of  a  church  belonging  to  an  old  monastery,  which  wa^ 
destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder-mill,  moored  in 
the  neighbouring  Adige.  The  old  woman  who  has  the  care 
tit  it,  tells  the  story  of  Juliet's  death,  as  it  is  related  in  the 
It.ilian  novel  from  which  Shakspeare  drew  the  materials  of 
pis  matchless  dnuna.  Every  Knglish  visitor,  she  says,  car- 
Jies  away  a  bit  of  the  marble  ;  a  circumstance  she  greatly 
deplores,  not  considering  that  her  telling  them  all  so,  is  the 
very  way  to  eft'ect  the  continuance  of  the  custom." 

Verona  contributed  l.irgely  to  the  reputation  of 
Roman  literature,  by  furnishing  such  luminaries  as 
Catullus,  Macer,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Pomponius  Secnn- 
dns,  Vitruvius,  and  Pliny  the  elder.  Later  periods  also 
produced  their  illustrious  men  to  Verona,  where  also 
the  immortal  Dante  found  protection  under  the  roof  of 
one  of  the  most  magniticent  of  Verona's  rulers,  the  cele- 
brated Can  Grande.  Distressed  men  of  Uilent  were 
received  in  the  palace  of  this  noble  personage,  and  sup- 
plied with    everything   necessary   to   their  convenience 


and  to  the  prosecution  of  their  atudiei.  A  nunib«r  of 
apartments  wcru  tel  apart  for  the  use  of  such  persona, 
according  to  their  respective  ranks.  To  each  pcrsoo 
were  assigned  a  certain  numbi'r  of  dometlics,  and  a 
tabli!  abundantly  supplied.  The  different  ap.-iriment* 
were  distinguished  by  appropriate  emblems  and  de- 
vices; Victory,  for  warriors;  Hope,  for  exiles;  the 
Muses,  for  poets;  Mercury,  for  artists;  Paradise,  for 
preachers.  The  dining-rooms  were  ornamented  with 
pictures   representing  the  ^  ^   of  fortune;    and 

the  lord  sometimes  invited  '  -i-T  of  his  guests  tu 

dine  at  his  own  table.  Among  tjie  individuals  thus 
honoured,  (iuido  de  Costcllo  de  Iti-ggio  and  Dante  Ali- 
ghieri  are  especially  mentioned,  and  the  latter  did  not 
forget  to  immortalize  his  noble  and  generous  host  in  his 
poems.  The  tomb  of  Can  Grande  is  one  of  the  object* 
of  interest  at  Verona. 

In  our  sketch  of  this  interesting  town,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  do  more  than  indicate  a  few  of  the  more 
striking  attractions;  for  Verona  is  so  full  of  the  trea- 
sures of  art,  and  so  rich  in  historical  associations,  that 
a  volume  would  scarcely  exhaust  its  store  of  attractions. 
Moore's  beautiful  translation  of  a  poem  by  Catullus, 
whose  favourite  retreat  was  Sermione,  a  promontory  of 
the  Lago  di  Garda,  must  close  our  article. 

Sweet  Sormio  !  thou  tha  very  eyo 

Of  all  peninsulns  and  i^lra 
That  in  our  lakes  uf  silver  lie, 

Or  sleep  eiiwrenllied  by  Neptune's  smilea. 

How  gladly  hack  to  thee  I  fly  ! 

Still  doubting,  asking,  can  it  bo 
That  I  have  left  llilliviiiu's  hky 

And  gaze  in  safety  ii|>on  tlico  ! 

Oh  !  wliat  is  happier  than  to  find 

Our  hearts  at  eo«e,  our  perils  ]>ast  ; 
"When  luixious  long,  the  lightened  mind 

Lays  down  its  load  of  core  at  la'-t; 

■When  tired  with  toil,  on  land  and  deep, 

Again  we  trea<i  the  welcome  floor 
Of  our  own  home,  and  sink  to  sleep 

On  the  lon(;-wihhed-for  bed  once  morct 

This,  this  it  is  that  p.iys  alone 

The  ills  of  all  life's  former  track — 
81iino  out  my  beautiful,  my  own 

Sweet  Serinio — greet  thy  master  back. 

And  thou  fair  Like,  whose  water  qnnfl's 
The  light  of  Heaven,  like  Lydlu's  seo, 

liejoice,  rejoice,  let  all  that  laughs 
Abroad,  at  home,  laugh  out  fur  me  ! 


As  Uie  lily  pleases  with  the  noble  simplicity  of  it 

ance,  the  tulip  is  admired  for  the  gaiety  Bn<l  muli 

its  colours.      Never   was  cup  either  painted  or  ■ 

with  such  a  profusion  of  dyes.     Its  tinges  are  s. 

its  contrasts  so  strong,  and  the  arrangement  of  thi  i..  .    ...     , 

elegant  ami  artful !  'Twas  lately  the  priile  of  the  border, 
and  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  ilelightful  season.  As  ex 
nuisitely  fine  as  the  rainbow,  and  almost  as  extn'mely  tran- 
sient. It  spread,  for  a  little  moment,  iU  glittering  plumage, 
but  has  now  laid  all  its  variegated  and  sui>erior  honours 
down.  Those  radiant  stripes  arc  blended,  alas !  rudely 
blended  with  common  mould. — Hervev. 


At  all  times  wo  are  a  mystery  to  ourselves!  A\  ■  ■  :  > 
fathom  our  own  souls,  tut  not  uiifreiiuently  >>  .  r.  i 
glimpses  of  their  awful  cajMibilitios  and  uii*-' '  •  ^  f 
happiness  or  misery.     Some  sudden  pang  ■  '  :   <be 

slow  anticifiation  of  a  cruel  sorrow  ;   the  V-  ject 

dear  to  us ;  or  the  intense  voaming  of  deep  aft'ection,  fre- 
quently startles  us  with  the  divadful  conviction  of  *o«r 
much  we  may  be  made  to  suffer ;  and  then  conies  the  thirst 
for  sympathy,  an<l  the  fear  that  we  shall  not  find  it.     Th« 

worlil  knows  nothing  of  our  heart  ;  tin   '      "  '         '  "    " 

understand  its  nianv  windings;  and  <  • 

him,   our  efforts  •       ■•'     ■  ourselves 

in  the  simple  de.  't  words  r,-ss  what 

we  mean.      lush:.  w  human  s;      ,       _   .,*%  tbenB 

must  stdl  be  many  a  lime  when  a  man  feels  that  he  is 
utterly  alone.— 7Vi«M  «itk»mt  Prtjudiee. 
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BELLS   AND   BELL-TURRETS. 
IL 


(KLunuiiT  or  Tat  sdinbd  chrkcu  or  tr.  riTUis,  biddutone, 
witn. 


THE  VILLAGE  CHURCH. 

U  thn  ancient  vilUvc  church,  wliich  rears 
(he  W>n^  vew,  or  liin".  or  elm  ffirt  mound, 
■        -■■  •  ■     ■  .nd 


round 
ii.-d; 


Dear 
Bt 

ir- 
on 

Of. 

II 
II' 

T.i; 

N..I  i 

Th.  >". 

N'T 

K  ■  nigh, 

»<"!■■     -, ■ :. 

Is  lite  to  wonhip,  tnd,  when  dead,  to  lie! — BiiBor  Maxt. 

Ix  a  •'  actice  (still  continued  in  some 

of  th'  ■■<).  of  rinciii'.'  the  rhiircii  belli 

dtiriii.'    n    til'iii'ier  iitomi,    wa-  liided    Jo.      On 

fun.:  ,  •    1  1   til"'   volume  of  th'-     i  re,  for  1838,  we 

)  ^I.  Arai^o  had  (jravely  discussed  the  reasons 

i..  ..bage,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 

founded  on  any   philonophiral   basil.     In  the  previous 
pa^t  he  h'"^   •''••''■"d  the  opinion  «".'.Tt-.;.....|  hy  many 
I'pears.  on  insn  nmds,  that 

.>,    «i ..,,.  ry  will  frnquei:  ,ie  gathcr- 

and  thuf  disperse  a  i;  rm.     It  is 

■•-it  the  rinjfinp  of  bdi^  mi^ni   have  been 


penons, 

.  .1 1.. 


tl 


1 


under  the  idea  that  the  vibrntiona  thus 
here  mi|;ht  have  some  effect  in  dis- 
11 ;  but,  ««  M.  Arntro  observes,  it  is 

•     -   '    -liiii  .if  i  '    IIh  on   surh 

■  •::v  •  i   •  I    iM   '    .  !  than  the 

If   so,   it  c^'Uld  U'jt  have  been 

the  efficarv  of  nrtlllnrv.      N'o 

•   nearly   i 

:u  to  bo  <i'  . 

The  «klrsct«  given  by  M.  ^Vragu  from 


the  prayers  offered  op,  accordiofj^  to  the  ritual  of  Paris 
on  tne  baptism  of  bells,  sufficiently  prove  that  virtue  it 
supposed  to  be  imparted  to  the  biells  themselves,  by 
which  the  spirit  of  the  storm  is  brought  into  subjuga- 
tion. Prayers  are  offered  for  the  blessing  of  God  on 
the  bell,  so  that  every  time  it  sound;,  it  mav  dissipate 
the  malign  influence  of  evil  spirits,  drive  away  thunder- 
storms and  hurricanes,  and  preserve  the  people  from  the 
calamities  occasioned  thereby.  Some  of  the  blessings 
solemnly  implored  on  behalf  of  the  bell,  arc  too  repug- 
nant to  Protestant  feelings  to  allow  of  our  transcribing 
them,  but  there  is  repeated  mention  of  the  power, 
which,  when  thus  consecrated,  the  church  bell  is  ex- 
pected to  possess,  of  causing  storms  of  wind,  hail,  or 
thunder  to  lose  their  violence,  and  of  putting  to  flight 
the  evil  spirits  of  the  air,  supposed  to  be  concerned  in 
the  stirring  up  of  tempests. 

But  it  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Arago,  that  another  cause 
may  have  powerfully  co-operated  with  religious  feelings 
to  introduce  this  custom  of  ringing  in  a  storm.  He 
directs  attention  to  the  fact,  that  when  men  arc  in  any 
kind  of  dread  or  alarm,  they  often  seek  to  allay  such 
feelings  by  mere  nout.  A  fearful  person  passing 
through  a  dark  place,  often  affects  to  sing;  if  civil  war 
ravages  a  town,  the  tocsin  or  alarm  bell  is  rung  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  is  really  necessary  to  call  the 
people  to  arms;  S'lvagcs,  likewise,  on  the  appearance  of 
an  eclipse,  utter  the  most  deafening  cries,  in  the  hope  of 
driving  away  that  which  terrifies  them. 

Having  said  thus  much,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
follow  our  learned  authority  in  his  reasoning  as  to 
whether  the  ringing  of  bells  be  not  dangerous,  rather 
than  otherwise,  during  a  thunder  storm  ;  we  may,  how- 
ever, notice,  that  he  strongly  recomme.nds,  for  the  sake 
of  the  ringers,  that  the  practice  should  be  everywhere 
discontinued. 

We  now  return  to  the  subject  of  the  bell-towers, 
already  alluded  to,  as  forming  so  pleasing  a  feature  in 
several  village  churches  in  retired  districts. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Uiddestone,  Wilts, 
affords  an  interesting  example  of  a  form  of  bell-turret, 
still  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  evi- 
dently of  great  antiquity.  Not  long  since,  another 
beautiful  example  of  a  similar  kind  was  furnished  by 
the  same  village,  in  the  ruined  church  of  St.  I'eter's, 
which  stood  OS  a  venerable  memento  of  past  ages, 
though  long  since  deserted,  and  not  applied  to  any  eccle- 
siastical purposes.  Prom  the  windows  of  the  manor 
house,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ruin,  the  fiiio 
old  bell-turret,  in  the  dilajnd.ited  condition  indicated  by 
the  faint  lines  in  our  engraving,  has  often  been  con- 
templated by  the  writer  of  this  notice  with  feelings  of 
interest  and  curiosity,  and  with  a  desire  to  ))enetrati'  into 
the  history  of  the  period  when  from  thence  the  simple 
summons  was  given  to  call  the  inhabitAtits  of  the 
village,  and  the  members  of  the  monastic  institution^ 
of  which   it  probably  formed  a  part,  to  their  devotions. 

Thus  desirous  of  obtaiiiiiig  information  on  this  head, 
we  have  sought  and  found  the  following  ])articnlar8  in 
Walker's  Kxnmplt*  of  Gothic  ArrhiUr.ture,  which  wo 
now  present,  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  to  those  who 
mav  find  an  interest  in  these  relics  of  a  former  period. 

The  churches  of  St.  PeU'r  and  St.  Nicholas,  remark- 
able for  their  picturesque  bell-turrets,  seem  to  be  of 
great  antiquity.  St.  Nicholas  is,  in  point  of  style,  much 
older  than  St.  Peter'*,  which  latter  comes  under  the 
denomination  of  Per[>endicular  English ;  while  the  for- 
mer, from  tho  string-course  under  the  spire  downwards, 
is  decidedly  Norman.  The  presentations  to  the  living, 
however,  always  mention  the  church  of  St.  Peter  before 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  we  may  therefore 
safely  presume  that  there  must  have  been  a  building 
called  St.  Peter's,  long  anterior  to  that  which  has  since 
been  known  by  that  name.  Of  these  two  bell-towers, 
the  one  teems  to  have  been  copied  from  the  other,  and 
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most  probably  the  orijrinal  (in9ig;n  was  cxocutpil  in  the 

old  church  of  St.  IVt(»r's  ami  han  thus  !»■  ■  ■■  ■ ni'i.i 

Wlit'tiier  thin  was  the  priiiiitivo  form  <>i 
iu    Saxoii  tiinc!),  wuiilil   bu  a  ciirioiiii  iiKjo.i,  .Mm   n.ri. 
without  interest.     On  this  point  the  opinion  of  an  in- 
genious" antiquary,   C.   VV.  LoscotTi         '  I. 

"  Finiling  churches,"  ho  lays,  "  wii 
r.uicristios  so  widely  sratterod  ov  rv,  :iu  of 

til  1:1   exhibiting  ornaments  of  the  riod,  and 

dilliring-  so  much  In  '  '  10  be 

Noriiiiin    ImiUiings,    :  they 

iiiM~'  !"■  r.i".  :i-.  .i  :..  .   ot'  ;i   Uuu-,  ;iiul   not  of  a 

lui.i;  ' :  I  .-■  ^t  be  tiio  Saxon." 

'rile  cluirch  of  .Si.  1\  ti-r  must  have  been  at  one  timo 
much  larger,  and  the  more  .incionf  nortion'  bore  nn 
ci: .  11  r  date  than  those  which  till  bi 
sis  to  the  door  leading  from  thn  j 
\.  mother  door  with  an  earlv  lMinh>ii  aicli  and  orna- 
i!h  ill  ;  and  in  the  north  wall  was  a  piscina*  of  the  same 
date  :  this  probably  was  in  a  chantry  chapel,  belonging' 
to  some  ancient  owner  of  the  m.anor  house,  within  the 
precincts  of  which  the  church  stood.  The  arch  which 
led  to  this  chantry  chapel  was  even  visible,  though  built 
up,  and  with  a  window  inserted;  there  was  also  another 
arch,  filled  up,  which  led  into  the  chancel.  The  ex- 
tremely dilapidated  condition  of  this  venerable  church 
has  lately  led,  we  regret  to  say,  to  its  being  taken  down, 
so  that  not  a  vestig<'  of  St.  Peter's,  or  its  bell-turret,  is 
now  remaining  on  the  original  site. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  removal  of  this  struc- 
ture have  been  kindly  communicated  to  us  by  T.  Little, 
Esq.,  of  Biddestone. 

Tlio  cluirch  of  niddestone  St.  I'ttor  had  been  in  a 
ruinous  condition  for  many  years ;  the  tinihora  and  roof 
bail  fallen  in,  and  tli  '    '"    1  also  jiartially  ^;ivcn  way. 

In  the  spring  of  th''  '   it  was  in  ho  d.angerous  a 

»tj\t<-,  that   it  \v.;       '  1  as  a  matter  of 

(ii\fcty.    The  stci  used  in  enlaig- 

),(,.     Ay.,    .■imi-.ii     .  \'.Iii,-ll     \V!1S    too 

^  iitsit- 

t;  ,  _  ■^vn,  is 

now  placed  in  the  oruameutoi  gardens  of  G.  P.  bcrope,  Ksq., 
at  Castle  Combe. 

In  removing  the  buildings,  nothing  of  interest  was  dis- 
covere<l :  the  timber  and  wmnl-work  being  (luitc  dernyed, 
there  were  no  traces  of  oriuuncntal  work  of  any  i  1. 

Neitlu-r  was  there  any  sign  of  monument  or  dai 
out  the  luiildiiiy: ;  and  in  clearing  the  j;round,  whu  11  1  iwive 
now  convi'i  tod  into  a  garden,  we  diii  not  find  a  grave-stono, 
or  iiiiythiii^  which  niij;ht  U-.\<\  to  t'"'  ^••■.••■'^•■'■'"  'l'"'  it  l''.| 
lii'i'ii  ii--cd  as  a  burial-;4roimd.      1 

a  ]ni>"t'  lliiit  no  one  luis  l)cen  Ini  , 

that    the   ililTcivut   lUemliers    of   tiie    ,Moui  iy,   to 

whom  the  estate  belonged  for  nearly  two  i  ..le  in- 

terred in  the  chancel  ot  St.  Nicholas. 

The  Manor  House,  iu  which  I  reside,  is  very  ancient. 
On  l"okinj{  at  a  si-hetlule  of  the    '  '  ,1  fin'd  that  the 

e^i  U"   was  purchikicd  by  the  M  :;i  ICW,  of  a  Sir 

Giliert  Piinn.    There  an- sonio  lin    <  ir-- of  carved 

Work,  both  in  wood  and   stone.   In  irts  of  the 

house,  and  there  are  also  fragnicuts  oi  ..,„  ,w.u  ..linour. 

The  patronage  of  the  living  appears  by  the  early  pre- 
sentations to  have  been  vested  in  the  prior  of  Monkton 
Farley,  and  afterwards  devolved  on  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  when  the  vicarage  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  chapel 


n;,-li. 


nlln   ..M,.    ,.ril.. 


I  n.-imiM  riiiii..!ic 


of  Slar  .  were  annrxed  to  it.     It  is  now  !n  the 

f\ritr..r.  .  •   .nche-t*'''     C.ltirr.'       -mil      i  ,1      1      .4 L-.r.....l 

ijiosed  of  1 
.11.  .t.i  iioi.i.-,,  in  the  art  iiu<  .1,  Till ,  •.,    ,,111-,,  .hki  moi  i--,; 
of  Sarum,  valued  in  K.  B.  2/.   13«.  4d., — annual  ralur, 
P.  U.  140/. 

There  ore  two  other  churches  in  the  immediate  neiirh- 
bo    '      ■■•■■•  ■•  ■    •         '    "  •  •     • 


•,eU 

:cd. 

thn 

•  rm 

1   at  the  top.  ■  of 

h   a   delicite   ;.  ind 

'ul  fiuial.     t  orston 

,  on  the  Chippen- 


de-Ia-.NUre.    1  liu  bell  • 
upon  the  west  gable. 
The  transverse  block 
west  window.     The  ti: 
below,  but  b 
the  spire  is 

I  lit,  and  at  liio  top  1 
it  two  miles  from  iM. 
ham  ro.id. 

I^igh-de-la-Mere  is  situated  about  eight  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Chippenham ;  and  the  bell-turret  there  is 
more  enriched  than  either  of  the  preceding,  the  sides 
being  adorned  with  shafts,  and  pierced  bv  beautiful 
pointed  arches.  This  belfry  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  rising  from  the  chancel  arch.  The  lower  part 
of  it  forms  in  its  section  a  cross,  the  upper  part  au 
octagon. 

There  is  also  a  somewhat  similat*  bell-turret  at  Acton 
Turville,  on  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire,  between 
Badminton  and  Corsham ;  and  one  at  Boxwell,  in  the 
same  county.  At  Bindsey,  near  Oxford,  is  a  similar 
one,  mentioned  by  Ingram  as  being  probably,  at  least  in 
part,  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Komian  conquest. 


iiU'ttl.iDicU  '  l^r  Uu'  ulur  aiul  i.iv 
ter<n>  Micmriuni  niut  tavtkcruui.n: 
•—dlotmr!/  0/  Anhittcture.     Oi.:. 


THE   PINE-APPLE. 

Ananassa,  or  the  Pine- Apple,  belongs  to  the  nattiral 
order  ^rome/j«ce«,  growing  wild  in  the  woods  of  South 
America,  and  now  generally  cultivated  in  European 
gardens.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Bromelia,  to 
which  it  was  once  referred,  by  its  succulent  fruit  col- 
lected in  a  compact  head.  The  name  pine-atiple  seems 
derived  from  the  general  resemblance  of  the  fruit  to 
a  large  cone  of  the  pine  tree. 

"  No  great  skill  in  botanical  physiognomy  was  neces- 
sary," says  Beckman,  "  to  discover  the  excellence  of  the 
ananas.  It  recommended  itself  so  much  by  its  taste, 
smell,  and  colour,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  first 
Europeans  who  visited  Brazil ;  and  we  find  it  praised  by 
the  earliest  writers  on  America,  who  give  an  account  of 
it,  as  well  as  of  tobacco,  maize,  and  other  productions  of 
the  new  world." 

Gon^alo  Hernandez  de  Oviedo  was  probably  the 
first  person  who  described  and  delineated  the  pine-apple. 
This  author  was  bom  at  Madrid  in  1478,  went  to 
America  in  1513,  and  in  1535  was  governor  of  Do- 
mingo. In  the  last-mentioned  year  his  General  Hittory 
of  America  was  printed  at  Seville.  At  that  time  three 
kinds  of  nnaiias  were  known,  which  in  America  were 
called  t/nyama,  boniama,  and  yai/ngna,  but  by  the 
Spaniards  pinas.  Attempts  had  then  been  made  to  send 
the  fruit  to  Spain  by  pulling  it  before  it  was  ripe  :  but 
it  had  always  become  spoiled  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage.  Oviedo  had  also  tried  to  send  slips  or  young 
shoots  to  Europe,  but  these  also  died  by  the  way-  But 
he  had  some  hopes  that  means  would  be  found  to  rear 
-       ,.  (where  ■  '     '     '     'dy  been 

,i.)   provi.  ■    T»«»»- 

iiom  Auicriiii  with  sufficient  1 

.  iiimo  Beuzono,  a  Milanese  wl.  !>  Mex- 
ico from  1541  to  1555.  published  hi-*  /'  *  '*• 
yew  World  at  Venice,  in  1568.  In  this  »  :>Ij 
extols  the  pinas,  and  expresses  his  o]-'  no  iruit 
on  the  .:r;'i  can  be  more  pleasant:  persons 
•her  food  r»dish  it. 
cwThevet,  a  French  monk  who  WM  in 
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I  1  in  1555,  describoti  this  plant  under  the  name  of 
:.i.tu.  The  art  of  preserving  iho  fruit  with  sugar  »a» 
then  known. 

John  de  Lerv,  who  went  to  Brazil  in  1557  as  chap- 
lain to  a  HupDi'iot  colony,  in  the  account  of  his  voyage, 
first  used  the  word  ananas,  which  probably  arose  from 
the  nanat  of  Thcvet. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Franc  Her- 
nandas,  a  naturalist,  undertook  an  expensive  and 
almost  useless  voyage  to  Mexico.  It  cost  Philip  the 
Second,  king  of  Spain,  sixty  thousand  ducats,  and  the 
observations  collected,  (for  which,  at  the  time  Acosta 
was  in  America,  twelve  hundred  figures  were  ready,) 
were  never  completely  printed  ;  and  in  what  are  printed, 
says  Beckmann,  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  those  of  the 
oripnial  author  from  the  additions  of  strangers.  He  has, 
howL-ver,  given  a  somewhat  better  figure  of  the  ananas, 
which  he  calls  matyatli  or  pinea  Indica. 

Christopher  Acosta,  in  his  treatise  on  the  drugs  and 
111.  '.iiines  of  the  Elast  Indies,  printed  in  1578,  calls  this 
l.l.ii.i  the  ananas.  He  says  it  was  brought  from  Santa 
Crui  to  the  West  Indies,  and  afterwards  transplanted  to 
the  East  Indies  and  China,  where  it  was  at  that  time 
common. 

As  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century 
it  was  reckoned  among  the  marks  of  royal  magnificence 
to  have  orange  trees  in  costly  hot-houses,  so  it  was 
hoped  that  the  ananas  could  be  brought  to  maturity  also 
in  the  artificial  climate  of  those  buildings.  These 
attempts,  however,  were  everywhere  unsuccessful :  no 
fruit  was  produced,  or,  if  produced,  it  did  not  ripen  ; 
probably  because  this  favourite  exotic  was  treated  with 
too  much  care.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty  who  in 
Europe  first  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an.inas  ripen  in 
his  garden ;  but  it  appears  that  several  had  that  satis- 
faction in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  Germany  the  ananas  was  brought  to  maturity  in 
the  garden  of  Baron  de  Munchausen,  near  Hnmcln. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  garden 
belonged  to  Otto  de  Munchausen,  who,  according  to 
Beckmann,  was  the  first  person  who  erected  large 
buildings  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  that  fruit, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  making  known  their  ad- 
vantigeous  construction.  With  this  view  he  sent  a 
ili"^f  riptiou  and  plan  of  his  pine-apple  houses  to  Christo- 
1  1..  r  Volk.imer,  a  merchant  of  Nuremberg,  who  inserted 
them  in  his  continuation  of  the  New  Hetperides,  printed 
in  1714,  and  thus  the  culture  of  the  fruit  became  com- 
mon. 

In  Holland  the  first  ripe  pine-apples  were  procured 
from  the  garden  of  De  la  Cour,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leyden.  Beckmann  says  that  "  as  a  great  many  plants 
were  sold  out  of  this  garden  to  foreigners,  and  as  the 
English  had  theirs  first  from  it,  many  are  of  opinion 
that  Europe  is  indebted  for  the  first  possession  of  this 
fruit  to  De  la  Cour." 

Before  the  Dutch  began  to  cultivate  the  pine-apple 
they  had  for  some  time  used  tanner's  bark  for  makuig 
forcing  beds.  The  English  learned  this  plan  from  them, 
and  the  first  beds  were  made  at  Hlnckheath  in  1G88, 
for  rearing  orange  trees.  In  1690,  according  to  the 
Sloanean  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  the  pine-apple 
was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Earl  of  Portland. 
Horace  Walpole  had  in  his  possession  a  painting,  in 
which  Charles  the  Second  is  represented  as  being  prc- 
•ented  with  the  Jirtt  pine-apple,  by  Kose,  his  gardener ; 
but  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  that  fruit  was 
grown  in  England,  or  obtained  from  Holland.  Indeed 
there  are  many  circumstances  which  serve  to  show  that 
the  pine-apple  was  not  grown  in  England  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  for,  at  this  period, 
rhoretby  the  antiquarian  kept  a  leaf  of  the  plant  in  his 
museum  as  a  curiosity ;  and  Lady  Wortley  Montague, 
of  a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Mar,  dated  i^lankenburg, 
Oetobtr  17  (O.S.),  1716,  write*  ai  follows:— "I  wai 


very  sorry  that  the  ill  weather  did  not  permit  nie  to  sea 
llernhausen  in  all  its  iKUUty  ;  but  in  eiiiti'  of  the  snow,  I 
thoui;ht  the  gardens  very  fine.  I  was  larliiulurly  Kurpriscd 
at  the  va-ft  number  of  orange  trees,  nuii-li  larger  than  any  I 
have  ever  8«'en  in  Enpland,  though  this  clinmle  is  cirUiinly 
roUler.  But  I  had  more  reason  to  wonder  tliul  nifflit  iil  the 
king's  table,  to  »«■  a  present  from  a  gentleman  of  this  eoun- 
try,  of  two  \fLT\^e  baskets  full  of  ripe  oranges  and  lemons  of 
different  sort*,  many  of  which  were  quite  new  to  mc  ;  and 
wluit  I  thought  worth  all  the  rest,  two  riiic  ananas,  which, 
to  my  taste,  are  a  fruit  perfectly  delicious.  You  know  they 
are  naturally  the  growth  of  Brazil,  and  I  could  not  imagine 
how  they  came  here,  but  by  endumtnicnt.  Upon  inc)uiry, 
I  learnt  that  they  liave  bruu^'ht  their  stoves  to  such  jierfec- 
tion,  they  Icnghen  their  Bumnier  as  long  as  they  please, 
giving  to  every  plant  the  degree  of  heat  it  would  receive 
from  the  sun  in  its  native  soil.  The  effect  is  very  nearly 
tlie  same  :  I  am  surprised  we  do  not  practise  in  England  so 
useful  an  invention.  ' 

A  few  years  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  we  find  that 
Henry  Telende,  gardener  to  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  at 
Hichmond,  had  forty  pine-apjdes,  which  were  ripened  by 
means  of  the  artificial  heat  arising  from  the  fermentation 
of  tanner's  bark;  and  by  the  year  1730,  pine-stoves  of 
various  kinds  were  established  in  all  the  principal  Eng- 
lish gardens.  Since  that  period,  the  cultivation  of  the 
pine-apple  has  been  an  object  of  great  attention  iu 
Britain,  but  the  results  have  often  been  very  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  expense  incurred.  Within  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  however,  success  has  been  more  general, 
and  it  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  triumi>hs  of  the  gar- 
dener's art  to  be  able  to  produce  this  fruit  in  Britain  in 
as  high  perfection  as  in  a  tropical  climate.  Our  gar- 
deners have  produced  specimens  weighing  thirteen 
pounds  and  fourteen  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  from  seven 
pounds  to  eight  pounds  is  not  uncommon  for  a  single 
pine-apple.  The  rich  flavour  and  noble  appearance  of 
the  well-grown  fruit  render  its  cultivation  a  great  object 
of  horticultural  enterprise  and  skill. 

There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  the  pinc-appic, 
such  as  the  queen  pine,  the  brown  sugar  loaf,  the  striped 
sugar  loaf,  the  Montscrrat,  the  king  pine,  the  green 
pine,  the  black  Antigua,  the  black  Jamaica.  The  Mos- 
cow, the  common  queen,  the  black  Jamaica,  and  the  An- 
tigua queen  are  said  to  be  the  best  for  summer  use ;  the 
Enville,  the  Trinidad,  and  the  black  Jamaica,  the  best 
for  winter  use. 

The  pine-apple  has  so  much  improved  in  some  parts 
of  Asia,  that  the  Burmese  pines  are  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  world.  With  this  exception,  the  most  delicious 
specimens  of  the  fruit  are  produced  in  England. 

The  fructification  of  the  pine-apple  is  thus  described: 
— The  fruit  is  a  mass  of  flowers,  the  calyces  and  bractea:  of 
which  are  fleshy,  and  grow  finnly  togithcr  into  a  single 
head.  It  is  the  iKiints  of  these  jiarts  that  together  form 
what  gardeners  call  the  pins,— that  is  to  say,  the  rhomboidal 
■paces  into  whicli  the  surfuee  is  divided.  When  wild,  pine- 
apple* iH-ar  Kei'ils,  like  other  pUnts,  but  in  a  htate  of  culti- 
vation, generally,  owing  to  the  hucculencu  of  nil  the  partii. 


no  seeds  arv  [pHMluieil ;    and  eonsi'ijuently  the  i>InntN  can 
only  be  multiplied  by  suckers,  or  ^ 
gardeners  call  the  gills  and  crowns. 


l'  pInntN  c 
iches,  whi 


ich 


In  its  wild  state  the  pine-apple  (as  also  most  of  the 
species  of  the  same  family)  is  found  near  the  sea  shore, 
growing  in  the  flats  of  accumulated  sand.  In  the  sandy 
plains  of  Praya  Velha  and  Pray  a  (Jrande,  places  formed 
by  the  receding  of  the  sea,  and  where  no  other  plant 
thrives,  the  pine-apple  grows  best.  Here  at  the  level  of 
the  sea,  near  the  equator,  the  variation  in  temperature 
throughout  the  year  is  but  small.  In  the  artificial  culti- 
vation of  the  pine-apple,  these  circumstances  must  form 
the  chief  guide.  The  atmosphere  of  the  pinery  should 
have  a  mw/n  temperature  of  about  80°,  i.e.,  not  lower 
than  70°  during  wint»'r,  nor  higher  than  90°  during 
summer ;  except  in  the  later  season,  when  the  natural 
heat  of  the  sun  may  be  sometimes  allowed  to  elevate  the 
temperature  to  lOO*. 

"The  bottom  heat  of  the  pinery  »hould  also  be  regu- 
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lated  so  M  to  imitate  tho  hrnt  of  tropical  soiln.  The 
nicnn  toinpornturo  of  the  earth  is  gcnrrnlly  supposed  to 
be  a  little  liiglier  than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air. 
In  New  (iraunda,  diiriufi;  summer,  it  is  stated  at  85*  a 
foot  below  tlie  surface,  and  this  heat  has  been  found  to 
agree  very  well  with  the  roots  of  the  plant.  IJottom 
heat  must  therefore  be  kept  up  to  Tit'  during  winter, 
and  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  90'^  in  summer. 

Thiii  plant  requires  a  rich  soil.  A  fresh  yellow  loam, 
stronp;,  but  not  of  a  bimliiig  quality,  mixed  with  a  quan- 
tity of  cow-dung,  is  recommended.  The  pots,  in  which 
tho  plants  ore  grown,  must  have  free  drainage.  When 
they  are  plunged  in  tan,  tlie  holes  are  liable  to  be  stopped 
from  various  causes:  this  may  be  prevented  by  ]>lunging 
an  empty  pot  with  its  mouth  downwards,  and  placing 
upon  it  the  pot  containing  tho  plant,  and  then  closing 
the  tan  round  both  pots  in  tho  usual  way. 

In  summer  tho  air  of  the  pinery  must  be  kept  moist 
by  frequent  syringing ;  the  temperature  of  the  water 
nmst  be  at  least  equal  to  75*  or  SO".  When  the  fruit 
is  ripening,  moisture  must  be  withheld;  as  also  in  winter 
during  damp  cloudy  weather ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
moisture  will  not  be  injurious  if  the  temperature  be  regu- 
lated judiciously,  and  the  plants  are  allowed  a  proper 
share  of  light.  The  best  mode  of  hciting  the  pinery  is 
by  means  of  hot  water  pipes  ;  arrangements  should  also 
be  made  for  letting  the  steam  from  tho  boiler  into  the 
pinery  whenever  it  is  wanted. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  general  principles  which  ought 
to  regulate  the  culture  of  this  favourite  plant.  For  fur- 
ther and  more  practical  details  we  refer  to  the  Domestic 
Gardener's  Manual,  by  Mr.  Towers,  who  says  that 
'•  \  little  experience  will  qualify  any  attentive  gardener 
to  become  a  good  pine-grower:  a  qualilication  wliich,  if 
found  united  with  that  of  a  skilful  cultivator  of  tho  vine, 
will  place  him  in  tho  highest  grade  of  his  profession." 


RECENT    INTELLIGENCE    RESPECTING    TUB 

ABORIGINES  OF  KING  GEORGE'S  SOUND, 
WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

II. 

The  natives  of  King  Georges  Sound  subsist  chiefly 
upon  roots.    Tl\e  plant  most  abundant,  and  which  forms 

■the  principal  article  of  food  throughout  the  year,  is 
feallcd  mi/nd.  It  resembles  the  common  rush  in  the 
leaf,  but  has  a  bulboiis  root.  The  bulb  is  of  a  fine 
orange  rod  colour,  inclining  to  lake,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  short  onion.  The  leaves,  Jilthough  resembling  the 
rush,  are  rounder  and  finer  in  texture;  the  flowering 
vessels  grow  up  in  a  single  stalk,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
which  is  covered  near  the  top  with  twenty  or  thirty 
nowers  of  a  deep  pinky-brown,  almost  approaching  to 
Mack,  imlike  any  plant  known  in  Europe.  The  mynd, 
however,  is  mostiv  eaten  by  the  women  and  children,  or 
very  old  men, — the  young  men   disdaining  it  if  other 

I^^Jbod  can  possibly  be  procured.  Their  mode  of  cooking 
^^this  bulb  is  curious,  and  chiefly  performed  by  the  women. 
It  is  first  well  roasted,  and  then  pounded  between  two 
stones,  together  with  some  earth  of  a  reddish  colour, 
nearly  free  from  sand,  which  even  in  this  sandv  district 
can  be  procured  in  almost  every  sheltered  place.  Tliis 
earth  is  understood  to  be  the  production  of  the  white  ant, 
whose  hillocks  or  nosts  are  very  common.  One  lately 
men«iired  by  Mr.  Gilbert  the  naturalist,  was  nearly  four 
feet  high,  and  of  considerable  girth.  The  women  never 
travel  without  a  supply  of  this  earth,  as  in  the  iron- 
stone country  the  co-kul,  or  ants'  nests,  cease  to  appear, 
nie  extraordinary  fact  of  their  mixing  tho  earth  with 
the  mynd  root,  arises  from  the  extremely  acrid  properties 
of  the  latter;  and  it  appears  that  notwithstanding  the 
counteraction  of  this  earth,  the  natives  suffer  nuich  from 
excoriated  tongues;  which  appear  perfectly  ^jt/i-ii/c  when 
they  are  obliged  to  live  upon  thisxoot  for  any  length  of 


time.  It  is  a  common  practice  of  the  natives  to  exhibit 
the  tongue  to  the  settlers  when  soliciting  the  charity 
of  a  little  flour  or  rice.  The  women  living  principally 
upon  this  root,  are  evidently  injured  by  it :   •  ir 

almost  a  distinct  race  from  the  males,  h.u  <'r- 

ably  shrivelled  appearance,  and  are  seldom  iong-lned. 
This  may  arise  from  both  causes — namely,  the  bad 
effects  o<  the  sharp  particles  of  sand  lacerating  tho 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  the  acrid  and  deleterious 
qualities  of  the  mynd.  ITie  children,  however,  suffer 
less,  both  from  distending  their  stomachs  with  enormous 
quantities  of  water,  and  from  the  greater  quantity  of 
mucus  which  naturally  lines  tho  coatings  of  their  sto* 
mach  and  bowels. 

The  next  important  bulb  is  the  Tieubuck,  chicflv 
found  in  sheltered  places  in  spring :  when  roasted, 
it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  potato,  but  is  more 
mucilaginous,  and  has  less  flavour.  There  is  rarely 
more  than  one  bulb  to  each  root,  and  this  seldom 
exceeds  a  large  marble  in  size.  About  the  month  of 
October  it  is  procured  in  considerable  quantity,  and  like 
the  mynd  thrives  best  in  a  light  sandv  soil,  'i  he  natives 
procure  it  by  means  of  a  long  pointed  stick,  which  is  the 
only  instrument  used  by  the  women  in  obtaining  every 
kind  of  food  from  the  earth.  When  the  Tieubuck  is  in 
season,  it  is  diflicult  for  a  European  to  distinguish  its 
leaf  from  the  surrounding  grass  ;  but  when  in  full  flower, 
its  beauty  and  fragrance  render  it  everywhere  conspicu- 
ous ;  the  scent  resembles  the  Tonquin  bean  or  May 
grass.  Like  the  mynd  it  also  shoots  up  a  single  stem, 
about  a  foot  high,  covered  near  the  top  with  abundance 
of  flowers.  The  men  eat  this  root  greedily,  and  send 
their  women  out  to  procure  it,  but  rarely  seek  it  them- 
selves. When  the  plant  is  in  full  flower  the  bulb  is 
absorbed.  A  number  of  other  roots  are  occasionally 
used  as  food  in  their  season  ;  the  native  names  of  some 
our  informant  has  collected  in  the  following  list : — 

1.  Quenine,  tho  Zamia  palm.  The  nut  is  poisonous, 
but  the  rind,  which  is  of  a  fine  red  colour,  after  being 
buried  for  a  month,  forms  a  chief  article  of  ft>od  in  the 
autumn  ;  to  me  it  was  disgusting,  the  taste  being  rancid, 
and  resembling  train  oil. 

2.  Yoke,  Yike,  or  Yookc.  This  is  a  very  curious  plant 
and  is  found  in  the  interior.  3.  Nomup  or  Noornop. 
Some  pronounce  it  Nomoop.  This  also  is  very  curious, 
and  occurs  in  the  interior.  4.  Warran.  Is  found  far  in 
the  interior  to  the  north-east  of  King  George's  Sound, 
but  it  is  more  common  about  Swan  River.  5.  Tieubuck. 
Is  plentiful  about  King  George's  Sound.  6.  Carr. 
7.  W'erringan.  8.  9.  Toondong  ond  Quording;  quord- 
ing  resembles  mynd.  10.  Kg-Noowill.  11.  >Iike. 
12.  Cole-bar.  13.  Chettagong.  14.  Knongdn.  13. 
16.  Tyac-Kut,  and  Mooltil.  17.  Mynd;  the  most 
important.  In  very  dry  parts  of  the  country  many 
other  kinds  of  roots  are  eaten  by  the  natives,  but  as  far 
as  c.in  be  ascertained,  they  are  otherwise  despised,  unless 
under  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 

During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year  the  women 
obtain  a  small  species  of  cray-fish,  or  rather  craw-fish, 
(chulgie,  or  crow-kul,)  in  the  swamps,  much  re- 
sembling the  fresh  water  lobsters  found  in  many  parts 
of  Europe.  \\'hen  procured  in  October,  November, 
or  December,  these  insects  are  in  high  season,  and  are 
by  no  means  a  contemptible  dish.  In  the  beginning 
of  winter,  when  the  frogs  leave  the  fens,  they  are  dug 
out  of  their  holes  and  eaten  with  great  relish  both 
by  the  men  and  women.  Tliey  also  find  a  fmall 
species   of  land-crab,    occurring  chiefly  n.  ro 

beaches  on  the  sea-coast;  this  forms  but  in>'.  >d, 

and  is  mostly  resorted  to  in  cases  of  necessity.  Snakes 
of  almost  every  variety,  from  the  harmless  to  the  most 
deadly,  are  eaten  with' avidity,  as  well  as  lizards  of  every 
description,  excepting  those  that  are  aquatic,  or  belong 
to  their  cobcuiT'.  or  friends.  ITie  natives  on  this  subject 
are  full  of  superstition. 
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dexterity ;  the  barb  is  to  prevent  the  spear  I 
drawn    out    of  the  aniui&l  s  body,  which  it 


The  fore(roin(r  articles  of  food  are  mostly,  if  not 

cntinlv  y:  '  '      •'  .  n,  by  means  of  their  lon(r 

<ttirl;>,    «  li    they    are    siirprisiiifriy 

tlieir  wifwam  tqualibles,   are 

ts  of  defence;  with  these  they 

ol:i;i    i;;:'  -    wounds    on    each    others'    heads, 

n'ld  CIV.'  ,  0  blows  which  would  prove  highly 

.  if  uui  mortal,  to  au  European,  with  seeming 

I.  !. 

'I .  '   t>y  huntinpr  and  fishing,  in 

the  1  :  .  uible  the  Norlh  American 

Indians.  \\  iiclhcr  in  huutiiit;  or  fishing,  their  chief 
dependence  is  upon  the  spear ;  but  in  huntiuff  the 
smaller  animals  thev  also  use  a  toorala  and  kylic.  Their 
spears  are  barbed  and  thrown  by  the  mear,  or  meera  of 
Swan  River,  from  t"he  liaud  with  incredible  force  and 

from  beinjf 
idy,  which  it  docs  clTec- 
tu&lly,  and  the  prey  is  soldopn  lost.  Their  hunting  sea- 
son commencej  in  the  month  of  September,  when  the 
equinoctial  ^ales  set  in,  and  the  kangaroos  are  fat  from 
the  spring  prasscs. 

In  the  >ummer  months  numbers  of  the  natives  assemble 
at  day-light  in  the  shallow  bays,  wheu  the  neap  or  low 
tides  prevail  from  the  influence  of  the  easterly  breezes; 
when  wading  to  the  knee  they  pursue  with  tiuiir  spcurs 
the  fish;  they  run  about  hither  and  thither,  iiiukin^  a 
great  noise ;  and  in  this  way  capture  great  numbirs  ; 
man\  men  will  kill  in  this  manner  ten  or 

twel-  .it  of  fish  during  one  tide.     On  the 

ocean  siUc  of  King  (Joorgo's  Sound,  they  also  toiiprc- 
gate,  and  from  the  rocks  spear  tish  of  enormous  si?.e. 
Our  informant  has  seen  men  capture  n  black  wrasse  of 
n;iwanl«  of  tliirtv  loinids'  weight;  and  oilier  kinds  are 
•  \n  fifty  to  sixty  pounds,  one  of 
tribe  a  noble  repast,  which  is 
pcneraiiy  i  with  a  dance. 

The  n:i'  procure  at  the  fall  of  the  year  great 

quantities  of  fish  by  forming  ueais  of  brushwood  at 
nigh  water  in  the  estuaries  and  shallow  bays,  by  which 
means  whole  shoals  are  caught.  I-rorit  this  abundance 
of  food  they  often  suffer,  the  body  breaking  out  into 
boils  and  cutaneous  eruptions.  It  is  curious  to  remark, 
that  the  habit  of  capturing  fish  in  weais  is  known  to 
almost  every  nation  on  the  earth's  surface. 

Throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  the  chief 

dependence  of  the  natives  is  in  hunting  the  kangaroo  in 

the  interior,  which  they  obtain  by  slily  stealing  upon  it 

as  it  feeds,  and  then   spearing  the  unsuspecting  animal 

from  the  distance  of  a  few  feet.      When   the   weathrr 

is  calm  and  unfavourable,  they  climb  trees  for  opossums, 

hunt  the  wallaby  and  bandicoot,  mice,  &c.  &c.     Tlicir 

roodp  of  hunting  the  wallaby  (a  small  kind  of  kangaroo) 

is  p<    •  '  the  hot  summer  months  by  burning 

the  -  uitrv,  nnd  in  wiiitiT  by  cutting  down 

bO  04,  to  1  'S  ;  ill   both 

native"  ■  iu  numbers, 

.   tin  ir  prey  ul  every  point 

If    <!tiip;fii'il    on    f'uddenly 

;ise  scrub  to 

..  .1    to    lead 

thera. 

The  DalircB  are  moi.rt  to  inaiiv  di-c;  _•  which 

our  informant  '  ism  in 

all  ii«  f-.riii.  .,11  (he 

dan;  -; 


and  old.     They 
..J.-  .I'-'j  -iiiiji-i  i  I"  .Mill,  and  ♦■■'■■■  'ry 

iu  summer,  which  ':  i   the  lute  <  '  r 

and  the  roynd  root,  i  i n n  ,ui-  rare;  but  ■ 
it  very  common,  especially  araouK  the  woni' 
suffer   fri.       '     '    '  .1  ,1 

afliictcd  r 

disease  coTmnon  among  these  peoplt;  it  ginCi'ally  liap- 


pons  that  only  one  leg  is  attacked,  and  this,  in  some 
cases,  remains  thick  for  life.  Ophthalmia  is  also  common 
in  Slimmer  when  ihe  country  is  fired;  the  eyes  being 
injured  by  t'  '    .     The  natives,  however,  atlribulo 

this  disoasi'  '  na  of  a  plant  of  an  acrid  nature, 

w :  lit  d  to  ilie  eye  on  the  legs  of  ii.  flv,  which 

\v'  the  eyes  in  vast  numbers  in  hot  weather. 

Tiie.so  people  seek  to  cure  their  diseases  by  enchant- 
ment. Tliey  call  their  enchanters,  or  conjurors,  Mull- 
gar,  that  ii,  doctor.  These  men  are  generally  clever 
fellows,  and  either  from  the  accident  of  a  dream,  or 
through  cunning,  give  out  that  they  have  the  power  of 
seeing  Jiinnnck,  that  is,  a  biiiig  which  is  neither  a  god 
nor  a  flevil,  but  a  phantom  to  which  every  kind  of  good 
and  evil  is  attributed;  which  is  feared  and  not  feared; 
whose  name  is  constantly  iu  their  mouths  as  the  most 
common  exclamation ;  and  yet  spoken  with  fear  and 
dread  in  the  dark.  When  closely  questioned  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  being,  they  lower  their  voices  to  a  whisper, 
and  declare  it  to  bo  "  all  same  white  man's  devil." 

Every  tribe  (that  is,  a  number  of  small  families  col- 
lected together)  has  its  doctor.  One  of  the  tribe  enjoys 
this  dignity,  and  in  some  rare  cases  it  is  shared  by  two 
persons.  The  doctor  is  not  a  chief  or  leader ;  but  he  is 
looked  upon  with  awo  ns  a  familiar  of  Jannock's,  as  an 
inspired  man,  and  long  journeys  are  often  undertaken  to 
consult  him.  Suppose  the  patient  to  be  suffering  from 
rhcumalism;  he  is  extended  on  the  ground,  and  the  part 
affected  is  rubbed  violently  for  some  time  with  the  hand, 
the  conjuror,  perhaps,  assisting  the  friction  by  means  of 
a  rough  slone.  If  af'fi^r  several  of  these  applications  the 
pain  ceases,  or  is  diniiiii.-<,hed,  and  the  altmk  seems  to 
have  yielded,  the  cunning  doctor,  with  many  contor- 
tions of  his  body  ami  much  blowing  and  spluttering 
over  th«  patient,  appears  at  length  to  extract  a  piece  of 
quartz  from  the  ear,  or  from  under  the  arm-pits,  or  from 
the  part  affected  with  the  disease,  and  then  pretends  that 
this  piece  of  quartz  is  the  disease  itself  concenlrated; 
and  thus  extr.nctcd  at  the  expense  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  patient's  skin  rubbed  off  during  this  rude  opcratioo. 
These  quartz  pebbles  are  j)rcservcd  with  great  care  in 
some  secret  place  by  the  relatives  of  the  patient. 

Our  informant  states  that  he  discovered  only  one 
medicinal  )>lant  in  use  among  this  ]>eop!e,  namely,  a 
small  shrub,  which,  when  heated,  smells  strongly  of 
garlic;  this  is  strewed  on  the  floor  of  the  wigwam  and 
slept  upon.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  for  head-ache, 
to  which  these  people  are  very  subject  in  winter,  arising 
probably  from  their  con.sumption  of  vast  quantities  of 
whale  flesh  in  a  filthy  and  corrupt  stale,  a  feast  fnitii 
which  Europeans,  under  almost  any  circumstances,  wcmld 
turn  away  with  horror  and  disgust. 

These  people  are  not  long-lived.  Pew  of  the  men 
attain  the  age  of  sixty,  and  the  women  seldom  live  to  the 
age  of  forty.  The  cddest  woman  our  int'onnaut  ever 
saw  might  liavf"  licen  fifty;  but  they  are  so  miserably 
shrivelleil  even  v.!:iii  voiinr,  \\int  it  is  diflicnlt  to  form 
an  opinion  no  calcu- 

lation of  li  .    iininniioii 

of  their   <■:  v    appear   to   regard    such    mibjrris 

with  gr<'at  ;  • ;  they  never  look  Iwick  upon  ti;r 

past;  they  think  only  of  the  present  moment;  when 
sleepy  they  lie  down;  when  hungry  ihey  eat;  and  when 
inclined  to  walk,  they  do  so  in  an  idle  and  listless  man- 
ner; and  only  while  engaged  iu  hiinilnir  do  the  imii 
tlisplay  energy  and  activity. 

We  here  conclude  the  information  kindly  furnished  by 

our  cor ' r,.  ,,.,i;„.  tlifso  remarkable  peo])le. 

In   ai!  ■   to    state   some   further 

,u„i,.,   „1'   .Mr.  Scott  Nind,  Capt. 

,  and  one  or  two  other  recentwritcrs 

<i;i    >\  cMcrii  /Jill  ir.iiia. 


Sva»  W.  Potaa,  PuatitiiBB   Wut  »tiund   Lohbom 
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BAIINARC^CASTLE,  IN' DURHAM. 


Th«  Culella  of  Baroani  stoailith  rtatoly  apon  Tcse. — Lilaxd. 

Tho  luiion  is  in  her  Buninicr  glow,^ 

Hilt  ti,.ar»i>  iiiifl  liiuli  III,.  In.','/. »  Mow 


' '  ■ .  Aiream, 

itn, 

"r<^  ftnil  fwir, 

■  r. 

-liam«, 


.  fortli 


I ,,., 

And  wraps  hia  ahagi:  - 


IKK  Scott's  Ihltrhy. 


The  chronicle  of  Miokletou  states  that  "Guy  Baliol 
came  into  England  with  tho  Conqueror,  and  to  him  crave 
William  Kufus  the  barony  of  lUwell,  in  Nortluimber- 
knd,  and  the  forests  of  Teesil,\le  and  Narwood  with  tlie 
lordship  of  Middleton  in  Teesdale  niul  tliiiiiford,  with  also 
their  royalties,  franchises,  and  immunities."  Harnard 
Castle  did  not  then  exist,  bnt  the  commanding  sitna- 
tion  attracted  the  notice  of  Harnard,  the  son  of  C.nv 
he  reared  his  castle  on  the  lofty  cliff  which  overhanil's 
the  Tees,  called  it  after  his  own  name,  Barnard's 
Vol.  XXV. 


Castle,  and  made  it  the  head  and  seat  of  his  hareny  and 
feudal  povernmcnt.     Peasants  and  retainers  ir 

protection   and   favour   aronnd  and  under  t  .if 

their  chieftain's  fortress.     Barnard  and  his  -3 

granted  to  the  increasing  population  common  i.d 

civil  immunities;  and  a  borougfh  and  market  town  arose 
under  the  shelter  of  these  powerful  Kircai*,  separate 
from   and  independent   of  the    wide   1  of  St. 

Cnthbert.     A  son   of  the  same  name  -  !  to  the 

patrimony  in  llti7.  Of  him  it  is  related  that,  in  1174, 
he  joined  Robert  de  Stutevile,  and  other  northern 
barons,  hi   relieving  Alnwick  castle,  then  besieged  by 

William,    kintr    nf  SfntLiml.        "Tinvir.!^    nidn.inir     «>i,.ii 

they  liail  pnHv 

tie,  so  thick  at  r 

(laiiifcnnis ;  but  sensilile  of  the  advantages  of  si  .  - 

siou,  'Stay  or  turn  who  will,'  said  Bidiol,  '11  ■, 

yet  will  1  onward.'  Fortune  favoured  the  en'  •• 
mist  suddenly  dispersed,  and  the  towers  nf  A 


ofh: 

■ly  priwucr,  auj 

in  the  turbulent  reign  ot  Kiug  John,  this  caslle  held 
out  against  the  baron-  in  favnnr  of  the  «ov..rri,_rn.     In 
1116,  the  ooetipi,  r. 
sion  with  Piiiliji  cr  i 

ric,  to  defend  llie  noriucru  marcheii  oi  T«.f*«iaie  ajjuiutt 
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U  «p*cted  invMion  of  tU  ScoU.     In  Auguit,  121 C, 
AUxaiidor  of  Soolland  entered  Enfilaiid  as  an  nlly  of 
Louis  of  France  (to  wbom  the  pope  had  pranUd  John  » 
kioedom) ;  ho  swept  throuirh  Cumberland  with  a  power- 
ful    array,     and     reconnoitred     Baliol  s     strong-hold. 
•'  Whilst   Alexander  and  his  attendants  were  surveying 
the  rockv  strength  of  the  fortress,  a  man  on  the  baltle- 
menls    discharged    a   shaft   from   a   cross-bow,    whicti 
•itrake  Eustace  Vesev  (Alexander's  brother-ni-law)  on 
the  forehead  with  su'ch  might  that  he  fell  dead  to  the 
ffround."      At  this  faUl  accident,   the   Scots  immediately 
drew   off  their  forces."     In  the  service  of  King  John, 
("among  whose  faulu  that  of  forgetting  to  reward  the 
services  of  his  adherents  could  not  justly  be  counted.  ) 
Baliol  seems  to  have  acquired  some  habits  which  he  did 
not  find  it  convenient  to  relinquish.     "  Certain  it  is, 
»ay»  Dugdale,  "  that  Hugh  Baliol  benefited  himself  not 
a  little  in  those  troublesome  times  of  King  John;  for 
when  all  was  quiet,  at  the  entrance  of  Henry  III.,  he 
rouUl  not   forbear    his  wonted   course  of  plundering. 
'Ihii  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  illustrations  of  the 
general  coriiiption  of  morals  among  all  classes  of  society 
that  always  accompanies  civil  war. 

In  1278,  John  Baliol  succeeded  at  an  early  age  to 
the  vast  possessions  of  his  family.  From  his  mother  he 
inherited  Devorgill,  in  Scotland,  whence  "he  derived 
the  very  dubious  blessing  of  the  nearest  claim  in  blood 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  after  tho  decease  of  the 
Maid  of  Norway. "  Under  the  decision  of  Edward  I.  of 
England,  his  title  was  pronounced  superior  to  those  of 
Bruce  and  Hastings :  he  was  crowned  King  of  Scotland 
in  1292,  and  soon  after  did  homage  to  Edward  for  his 
crown.  The  succeeding  events  of  his  life  lielong  to  the 
historv  of  Scotland,  rather  than  to  that  of  his  castle. 

On' the  forfeiture  of  John  Baliols  English  estates,  in 
1296,  Anlhonv  Belte,  bishop  of  Durham,  seiied  Barnard 
Castle  and  its  dependencies  in  right  of  his  royal  pur- 
chase. The  castle  and  honour  of  Barnard  were  seized 
by  the  king  and  granted  to  Guy  Beauchamp,  earl  of 
\Varwick,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  English 
nobles.  Some  of  the  prelates  who  succeeded  Beke 
resisted  this  alienation,  and  sought  to  recover  the 
severed  estates.  In  the  first  year  of  Edward  III.,  par- 
liament acknowledged  the  claims  of  the  see  on  Barnard 
Castle  to  be  just,  and  writs  commanding  restitution  were 
issued.  These,  and  repeated  orders  to  deliver  up  pos- 
•ession  to  the  bishop  were  never  obeyed,  and  "for  five 
descenU,  the  Boauchamps  and  their  princely  successors, 
the  Nevills  of  Warwick,  held,  with  one  slight  interrup- 
tion, full  possession  of  liarnard  Castle,  which  never  again 
became  subject  to  the  see  of  Durham." 

The  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  fell  in  Bamet-field, 
on  Easter-day,  1471,  left  two  daughters,  Isabel,  who 
married  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  and  Anne,  succes- 
•ivelv  wife  of  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  and  of  Richard 
the  Third.  On  the  attainder  of  Clarence,  Richard  ob- 
tain<Hi  undivided  possession  of  the  casfie;  at  his  death 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  but  how 
long  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  crown  is  not 
known.  It  ap})oars  to  have  been  vested  in  Nevill,  carl 
of  WMtmoreland,  some  time  before  the  forfeiture  of  the 
last  earl,  in  1569,  when,  iluring  the  disturbances  in  the 
north,  which  involved  in  ruin  tho  great  houses  of  Percy 
and  Nevill,  Sir  George  B<.  himself  into  Bar- 

nard Castle,  whirh   he  hs!  against  the  main 

body  of  the  -.  and  then  surren- 

dered for  w.ii  irable  terms.     The 

delay  gave  time  to  tiie  VmA*  of  W  arwick  and  Su«sex  to 
advance,  and  mainly  contributed  to  the  speedy  supprcs- 
tion  of  the  insurrection.  For  this  eminent  service,  Sir 
Gcoi^e  Bovm  .plitaiiied  the  demesnes  under  a  ha^e. 
"  Whii'  '  y  or  prudence  of  EfizaU'th  hail  retained, 

th«  or"  '■  Jamd  Uvi«hp<l   on  «  fovonrite ;  nn.l,  in 

Idl-,  tJ»!  f«!  of  the  CBi.t  T     ;^rt 

Carr,  Viwount  lUchrv  .on 

whoM  diigiM*  aud  conaciunativii  M  uiaiii,  uiu  i'.iiu»hip 


was  rvsuiued  by  th«  crown;  and  aoon  after,  witli  Brance- 
petli,  and  the  other  forfeited  estates,  was  settled  for  the 
mainleiuince  of  Clmrles,  nrincc  of  Wales,  by  demise,  for 
ninety-nine  years,  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  others,  with 
power  to  grant  leases  for  twenty-wven  years,  or  tliive  lives. 
In  10—,  the  surviviiiK  grantees  assigned  the  unexpired 
residue  of  tlic  term  in  the  demesne  lands  of  Barnard  Castle, 
&c.,  to  Sir  John  Henry  Vane,  Knt.  This  was  the  first 
footing  that  the  Vanes  obtained  in  Barnard  Castle.  In  lt;40. 
Sir  Henry  Vane  had  a  grant  from  the  crown  of  various  pri- 
vileges annexed  to  his  honour  or  lordship  of  Raby  and  Bar- 
nanl  Castle,  under  which  the  lordship  is  still  vested  in  t\\» 
Duke  of  Cleveland,  Earl  of  Darlington." 

It  appears,  however,  that  in  1630,  this  fortress  was 
unroofed  and  totally  dismantled.  After  this  date,  several 
entries  occur  in  the  court  rolls,  which  prove  the  ruinous 
and  deserted  condition  of  the  castle ;  orders  against  en- 
croachments by  new  buildings  in  the  moat,  and  prohibi- 
tions against  carrying  away  materials  for  building,  or 
laving  rubbish  against  the  wall. 

"The  remains  of  the  castle  cover  an  extent  of  ground 
equal  to  about  six  acres  and  three  quarters.  The  most 
massive  portions  are  at  the  edge  of  a  steep  rock,  about 
eighty  feet  above  the  river,  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  principal  area,  commanding  a  most  beautiful  pro- 
spect up  the  river. 

The  present  ruins  do  not  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
this  ancient  stronghold  in  the  time  of  its  prosperity.  It 
was  inclosed  from  the  town  by  a  strong  and  high  wall, 
with  a  gateway  from  the  present  market-place,  and  another 
to  the  north  from  the  Flatts.  The  area  entered  by  the 
market-place  gate  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  com- 
munication with  the  chief  strongholds  and  bulwarks  of 
the  place,  but  probably  contained  the  chapel ;  it  is 
sejiarated  from  the  interior  buildings  by  a  deep  fosse, 
which  surrounds  the  rest  of  the  fortress. 

This  area  is  fenced  with  a  high  wall  along  tlic  edge 
of  the  rocks  behind  Briggate  or  Bridgegate  street.     In 
all  this  length   of  wall,  there  appears  no  cantonment, 
bastion,  or  turret ;  if  ever  it  had  any  embrasures,  they 
are  now  totally  gone.     To  the  north   the   wall   has  a 
more  ancient  and  fortified  appearance.     The  gateway  to 
the  Flatts  opens  from  a  large  area  to  the  Roman  road, 
which  on  the  one  hand  communicated  with  the  ford  that 
gave  name  to  the  village  on  the  Yorkshire  banks  of  tho 
river,  called  Street-ford,  now   corrupted  to   Stratford ; 
and  on   the  other  hand  led  towards  Street-le-ham  and 
Staindrop.     This   area,   together   with  that  before   de- 
scribed, were  anciently  used  to  receive  the  cattle  of  tlio 
adjoining  country,  iu  times  of  invasion  and  ])ublic  dan- 
ger.    The  gateway   last-mentioned  is  defended  by  one 
half-round  tower,  or  demi-bastion,  and  the  broken  walls 
show  some  appearance  of  ma-skings  and  outworks  ;  and 
at  a  turn  of  the  wall,  towards  the  south,  there  was  a 
tower,  which  by  its  projection,  flanked  the  wall  towards 
the  gate.     Over  the  fosse  there  was  a  drawbridge  to  the 
gate.     In  this  area  are  the  remains  of  some  edifices,  one 
of  which   is   called   Bra<kcnbury's  Tower,   having  deep 
vaults,  now  lying   ojien ;  but  as   the   ground  is   covered 
with  a  thick  old  orchard,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
distinct    idea    of  the  former    state    of  edifices  therein. 
The  chief  strongholds  of  this  fortress   sUnd  on  more 
elevated  ground  than  any  within  the  areas  described ; 
surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch  or  covered   way   with  small 
gateways  through  the  crof s  or  intersecting  walls ;  this 
ditch   is   terminated  on   one  hand  by  a  sally-nort  that 
commanded   the    bridge  to  the  west,  and  perhans  wag 
anciently  of  use  to  scour  the  pass  under  the  wall,  now 
Briggate  street,  and  the  other  sally-port  to  the  north; 
the  covered  way  almost  surrounding  the  inner  fortress. 
The    area  in  which  the  chief  erections  were  arranged 
is    almost    circular,  and  the  buildings    are  of  different 
eras.     Towards  the  orchani  the  walls  are  of  modern  and 
superior  architecture,   supported    by   strong   buttresses 
defended  by  a  square  turret  towards  the  east;  to  the 
south  the  wall  appears  very  ancient  and  thick,  and  has 
been    strengthened   by    trains   or    lines   of  large    oak 
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henmii,  ilispoicd  in  tiers  in  the  cpntro  of  the  wall  at 
c''(iii.il  (liHtniicc»,  80  as  to  rriulor  it  firm  nf^aiiut  bnllcr- 
iiij;  c'liKiiicH :  on  each  niiio  of  the  .tally-port,  to  the 
liridgo,  within  the  R.ite,  was  a  semi-circular  tlemi-had- 
tion,  loaded  with  earth  to  the  fop,  very  »lron(f  and  of 
rouph  masoii-worlc,  huilt  chiefly  of  hluo  flints ;  the 
greatest  part  of  one  of  the  hastions  still  stands  ;  the 
other,  whoso  foundation  only  appears,  has  lonjf  been 
pone  to  decay.  Hero  are  some  of  the  most  ancient 
parts  of  the  castle,  and  probahly  part  of  the  works  of 
the  Haliols.  The  west  side  of  the  area  contained  the 
principal  lod^in^ ;  in  some  ])arts  six  stories  in  height : 
the  state  rooms  stood  on  this  quarter ;  two  large 
pointed  windows,  looking  upon  the  river,  seem  to  be 
tho  most  modern,  together  with  a  how  window  hung 
on  corbels  in  the  upi)er  ceilings,  of  which  is  the  figure 
of  a  boar  passant,  relieved,  and  in  good  preservation. 
Adjoining  to  these  apartments,  and  in  tho  north-west 
corner  of  the  fortress,  is  a  circular  tower  of  excellent 
masonry,  in  ashler  work,  having  a  vault,  tho  roof  of 
which  is  plain,  without  ribs  or  central  pillar.  This 
vanit  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  stairs  which 
conduct  to  the  upper  apartments  are  channelled  in  the 
wail.  In  the  adjoining  grounds,  called  the  Flatts,  in 
a  large  reservoir  cut  in  swampy  ground,  called  the 
Ever,  water  was  collected  and  conveyed  thence  in  pipes, 
to  supply  tho  garrison  and  castle  inclose<l  within  the 
walls  of  the  outer  areas  in  times  of  public  danger,  for 
which  protection  tho  adjacent  lands  paid  a  rent  called 
C'astlc-guard  rent,  for  the  castle  ward.  By  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  boar,  and  the  apparent  age  of  the  build- 
ings last  described,  these  works  were  probably  by 
llichard,  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

Such  is  tho  description  of  this  ancient  stronghold,  ac- 
comjianied  by  a  plan  of  the  ground  plot  by  Mr.  (Jrose, 
published  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Dur- 
ham, 1785.  Mr.  Surtees,  in  his ■  beautiful  work  on 
the  same  subject,  gives  a  very  complete  history  of  this 
castle,  with  memoirs  of  its  early  lords,  and  the  present 
appearance  of  its  ruins.  From  the  time  when  Hutchin- 
son wrote,  much  of  this  castle  has  fallen,  and  many 
of  tho  interior  buildings  have  been  almost  obliterated. 
Tho  outer  area  is  a  pasture,  and  the  sp.icc  within  the 
inner  moat  a  garden  and  orchard,  inclosed  by  the  shell 
of  the  mighty  fortress. 

Old  Leiand  says,  "  Tho  castclle  of  Barnard  stondeth 
stitely  apon  Tese.  The  first  area  hath  no  very  nota- 
ble thing  yn  it,  but  the  fair  chapelle,  wher  be  two 
caiituaries.' 

Mr.  Surtees  remarks,  that  though  the  "fair  cha- 
pelle "  has  totally  perished,  the  ground  plot  as  described 
by  Lelaud,  and  the  division  of  the  outward  and  inner 
area,  may  be  still  most  distinctly  traced.  The  fortress 
stood  probably  in  all  its  princely  strength  when  Sir 
George  Bowes  in  1569,  stood  a  siege  of  eleven  days 
against  the  whole  power  of  the  insurgent  earls;  but, 
if  ballad  authority  be  evidence,  it  seems  not  easy  to 
iniderstand  what  is  intended  by  the  outer  walls  of  "lime 
and  bricke."  Perhaps  on  the  whole  it  is  most  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  insurgents  got  possession  of  the 
outer  area,  but  were  baffled  before  the  chief  strength  of 
the  place,  or  citadel,  as  it  might  be  termed,  within  the 
inner  moat. 

Tlio  baron  to  his  castle  fled, 

To  Uiirnarit  Ca.stle  tlien  fled  hce ; 
Tlie  uttermost  walls  were  eartlio  to  im, 
The  carles  liave  won  them  presentlie. 

Tho  iittcmiost  wnlles  were  lime  and  bricke  ; 

Hut  thoiigh  tliey  won  llieni  soon  anonc, 
Long  pro  they  won  the  innermost  walls. 

For  they  were  cut  in  rocks  of  stone. 

Immediately  under  the  command  of  the  c.tstle  is  the 
bridge  which  connects  tho  long  winding  street  of  Brig- 
gate  with  Yorkshire.  Leiand  says :  "  From  Barnardes 
Castclle  over  the  right  fair  bridge  on  Tese  of  three 


arches,  I  entcrid  ttraite  into  Richmondshire,  that  itf. 
sfreaceith  up  with  that  ripe  to  the  very  hed  of  Tese." 
'llio  present  bridge  consists  of  two  arcnes  handsomely 
groined.  The  date,  E.  It.  1363,  it  on  a  stone  in  the 
wall  fronting  Briggafe. 

Immediately  without  the  north  wall  of  the  castle  are 
tho  Flatts,  now  inclose<l  and  rullivnted,  with  the  Lltctr, 
or   reservoir,  mentioned   hv    '  '  on.      "  The   view 

froM  this  natural  terrace  Is  m;.  To  the  left  Is  the 

ruined  castle,  crowning  its  rocky  ntcep,  ond  the  old  bridge  ; 
weetward,  the  wimmIv  riv«r-vall»y  is  trvn  fur  mil««,  and 
beyond  are  the  Mm  '  tho 

Tees;  in  fnmt  an!  !•/ 

resiling  on  the  neiil  m.uii  n  i  inuu'c  mi  .tuu  liDun,  "uu  ita 
siniplo  chun-h,  surrounded  by  upland   inclo-surrs  yf  green 

Ctunii;e  ;  and  w«.?it\v«nl,  on  the  deep  woods  of  Lartington, 
ked  by  the  wild  distant  moorlands. 

"  The  whole  of  the  banks  beneath  and  Wyond  the  Flatts 
are  a  scene  of  contiinieil  beauty.  The  Tees  rushes  bmad 
and  wild,  whirling  in  eddies  of  surf,  or  roaring  over  mimea 
of  solid  stone,  covering  the  mill-dam  with  funm  and  spray, 
Wneath  liiKh  shelving  hanks,  covered  with  native  uak  and 
hazel,  and  intersected  by  the  Woolhouse  Beck,  and  smaller 
streams  falling  rapidly  from  the  hill.  On  the  Yorkshire 
.side,  a  small  water,  dejicen<Iing  from  the  romantic  deep 
dale,  and  emerging  from  tlie  woods  of  Lartington,  throwf 
its  slender  streamlet  into  the  Tecs." 

The  author  of  the  Tour  in  Teesdale  describes  these 
wild  scenes  in  beautiful  .md  animated  language : — 

When  you  reach  the  tangled  dell  at  the  end  of  the  ter- 
race (the  Flatts),  wind  down  a  sninH  tt-i.l-  to  the  rivulet, 
and  take  tlie  road  ihroutrb  a  fine  li.i  I  by  the  Teea 

side  to  a  small  inclosnrv, — j)art  of  ,;  park,  in  the 

true  character  of  Sbakspere  s  forest  scenes,  where  his  out- 
laws revel  and  his  fairies  sport ;  keep  the  river,  and  you 
will  gain  a  most  truly  sidenin  and  se<|ue»tercd  Bj)ot,  com- 
pletely close<l  in  by  wikmI,  and  undisturbed  by  any  sound 
save  the  remotely-da.'ibing  water.  The  wild  forms,  of  the 
venenildu  oaks  that  skirl  the  old  moss-covered  wall  of  the 
inelosure  ;  the  noble  height  of  the  opposite  hill,  covered  to 
the  summit  with  lofty  trees ;  the  glasay  smoothness  of  the 
river  at  your  feet ;  and  the  scattered  masses  of  rock  in  ita 
channel,  impress  you  with  delicious  awe.  Ascend  the  hill, 
and  go  through  a  ploughed  field,  along  a  carriage  road,  to  a 
thatched  helm  or  shed  in  a  little  wild  coppice,  (in  them- 
selves a  pleasing  picture,)  and  you  will  enjoy  a  most  *o- 
chantiug  scene  ;  but  seek  for  a  small  oak  beyond,  near  a 
serpentine  imth,  rather  l>elow  the  summit  of  the  hili,  on 
the  brow  ot  the  river,  and  you  command  at  once  a  view 
each  way.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  deK-ribe  it ;  the  pen  and 
pencil  must  alike  fail. 

The  following  is  what  Mr.  Surtees  appropriately 
terms  "  a  cabinet  picture,"  by  the  same  artist : — 

Walk  over  the  Mains, — a  farge  pasture  on  the  contrary 
side  of  the  town  to  the  Flatts ;  cntss  it  towards  the  mill, 
and  follow  the  Tees  to  the  Abbey  Bridge.  A  segment  of  the 
arch  is  seen,  deeply  shaded  by  the  hanging  woods  or.  each 
side  of  the  river,  which,  considerably  below,  presents  an 
unbroken  lake-like  surface,  but  within  a  hundred  yards 
recovers  ita  rough  impetuous  character,  and  foams  over 
opposing  rocks  towards  the  bridge.  Endeavour  to  get  on 
the  rocks,  and  })ass  under  the  bridge,  to  tho  distance  ot 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  till  you  are  opposite  to  a 
luT^e  mass  of  rock  in  the  mid-stream  ;  turn  round,  and, 
through  the  majestic  arch,  the  ruins  of  Eirleston  Abbey 
apjiear  like  a  framed  picture.  Climb  the  hill,  and  return 
by  the  fields  to  the  hiftn  road.  As  you  approach,  y.iu  have 
another  and  perhaps  the  best  view  of  tne  abWy,  and  an 
extensive  and  diversified  country.  Go  down  to  the  hridfjc 
which  Kx)ks  on  two  fine  avenues  of  wood  and  rock,  both  up 
anil  down  the  river ;  one  terminated  bv  the  tower  of  Bar- 
nard Castle,  and  taking  in  the  ruins  and  a  rude  bridse  over 
a  small  rivtilet ;  the  other  closed  by  the  house  at  Kokeby. 


W«  are  more  disposed  to  make  candid  allowances  for  the 
defeeU  of  our  own  age  than  for  those  of  precedmg  Umes. 

HoNgsT  loss  is  preferable  to  shameful  gwn  ;  for,  by  the  one 
a  man  is  a  sutfercr  but  once  ;  by  the  other,  alwaya. 

That  state  of  life  is  moet  happy,  where  superfluities  are  not 
required,  and  necessaries  are  not  wanting.— PirTARca. 
'  778—2 
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SEA-STARS. 


W«f»  OuomH  wiib  r  -a  the  tm 

SmwD  wiib  Ui«Jt  imtpn^  -Ja««»  Monioomebt. 

"  As  then-  i>  the  skji  «o  «re  t^^'^  sUri  in  tlio 

sen,"  «Br<  '  ist  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 

t(-,  ;i)lished  for  the  express  )> 

ti  :y  of  star-fishes.     This 

w  .   l,iiik,  nn  apothi'cary  of  I^ip»ic,  wiio 

r,  loniarkalile  by  his  botanical  and  loolo- 

p  :•;.      He  published  the  work  in  question 

ill  ionn  of  a  hnnd^ime  folio  volume,  con- 

t;i  :i-8  of  nuniero;.  aid  varieties  of  the 

ai,  -,11  short  descrip;  lied. 

Star-fishes,  or  sea-stars,  are  so  common  on  most 
shore*,  that  few  j>er»ons  can  have  visiied  the  sea-side 
without  observing  some  of  the  ordinary  kinds  left  on  the 
■and  at  the  receding  of  the  tide,  or  lying  among  rooks 
betow  hizh-water  mark.  The  bodies  of  these  animals 
consist  of  five  or  more  rays,  proceeding  from  a  centre  ; 
hence,  by  the  childrrn  of  fishermen,  they  are  sometimes 
calle<i  by  such  names  as  "  five  fingers,"  "  dt-ad  man's 
hands,"  &c.  In  some  places,  these  harmless  animals 
appear  to  be  the  objects  of  superstition  and  dread ; 
and  such  feelings  are  doubtless  enhanced  by  the  wild 
stories  of  sailors,  who,  in  returning  from  tropical  coun- 
tries, describe  ^t;lr-fishes  of  such  enormous  growth,  that 
thev  are  capable  of  entangling  and  drawing  down  a  ship's 
boat.  Siicli  accounts  will  be  further  noticed  wlion  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  different  species  to  which  they 
more  particularly  refer ;  but  in  coraniencing  a  descrip- 
tion of  sea-stnrs,  it  ni:  -able  to  take  a  less  com- 
mon, but  most  inter^'^  s,  to  which  the  attention 
ot  ts  has  been  particularly  drawn,  in  conse- 
iow  discoveries  respecting  its  structure,  and 

le  changes  to  which  it  is  subject. 

I.    Thk  Rosy  Fkathkr-Stau. 
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ComatuJa  rosacea.     (Link.) 

The  I:  r  Forbes, 

in  hi'  ,,,  is  the 

only  ■nimnl  of  lis  kind  at  pn  -  our  teas  ; 

nnft  -'I*  brlnncif.!'   to  iTw  nlllm^t     .  |"    ^'nnoid 

''  me  natu- 

T---      .      i  ■,    ..,,11-.  li   will  liest 

roti\fy  to  •  former  importance 

of  t'iio»e  ai.ii.i..,-  1.1  i„.  , .  ,,,,.iiii_t  oi  the  world,  ax  evi- 
denced by  the  fossil  remain*  with  which  our  country 
abounds. 

Now  Msrcely  ■  down  kinds  of  these  bcmutiful  animalfl 
li»c  ia  ibc  seas  of  otir  glob«,  and  individuU  of  tlicoe  kinds 


are  compamtively  rarely  to  be  met  witli:  r>rnuTly  they 
were  anion?  tl^'  most  numerous  of  the  ihv.iii's  iiihaliitants, 
■■'.  the  rcmnins  of  their  hki'litoiis  coiisti- 
f  the  dry  land  as  it  now  apiiwirs.     For 
.\-  walk  over  fragments  of  the  Cri- 
II  were  unue  built  up  in  aiiiniuted 

H-il- 
.IIU 

-,  iliuy 
It  of  the 

iivnliirly 

i-ir 


r"  -'  '"•  '"'.I''"'"  ■'  """  I 
liratiun,  not  only  of  the  ii  > 

..    a;    aiul    the    name   of  Si 

applied  to  them,  iiulicules  a  popular  iij 
l>eauty.  To  the  philosopher  they  have  i 
of  contemplation  as  well  as  of  adniinitipn.  In  iiim  they 
raise  up  a  vision  of  an  early  worhl, — n  worlil,  lli«  i>iHenlate« 
of  which  were  not  men,  but  aniiuals, — of  beas,  on  whose 
tranquil  surficc  myriads  of  convoluted  nautili  sported,  and 
in  wiiose  depths  millions  of  lily-stars  wavcil  wilfully  on 
their  slender  stems. 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  history  of  the  feather- 
star  is  this  ;  that  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth  it  is 
mounted  on  a  stalk,  and  gradually  increases  and  unfolds 
at  its  extreme  end;  but  when  its  growth  is  coniplt'tc,  it 
is  cast  off  from  the  parent  stem,  and  commences  a  free 
and  separate  existence  in  the  star-like  form  m  which  it  is 
usually  found. 

While  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  aqimals  (among 
the  zoophytes,  for  instance,)  which  remain  fixed  to  one 
spot  during  the  whole  period  of  their  existence,  and  oa 
the  other  hand,  to  find  pthcrs  that  arc  free  and  locomo- 
tive in  their  first  stages,  and  afterwards  become  perma- 
nently fixed;  it  is  quite  a  new  fact,  and  qne  without 
parallel  in  the  whole  range  of  the  orgaui?ed  part  of  cre- 
ation, that  "an  animal  growing  for  a  period,  like  a 
flower,  fixed  by  its  stem,"  should  drop  from  its  pedicel 
and  become,  duripg  the  remainder  of  its  life,  free  and 
locomotive.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that 
when  Mr.  Thomson  first  discovered  tlic  young  animal 
in  its  first  or  fixed  state  of  existence,  he  supposed  it  to 
belong  to  those  which  are  permanently  fixed,  and  named 
it  in  accordance  with  that  supposition.  After  discover- 
ing his  mistake  ho  writr?,  "  \Vhrn  I  formrrlv  i!r=;rrihed 
the  young  of  the  ('  nu, 

no  person  could  lia\'  led 

a  result  as  that  it  was  the  young  state  of  tliis  curious  star- 
fish, an  animal  not  only  free,  hut  loading  the  nio-tt  vntrrant 
life  of  any  of  the  trilie  with  which  it  has  been  I  by 

naturalists, — at  one  time  Qpiwling  about  am'  liiie 

plants,  at  others  floating  to  and  Iro,  adhering  to  hum  li-ag- 
ineiitD  liv  means  of  its  donial  clasiiers,  or  even  swimming 
about  after  the  manner  of  the  uiedusie." 

It  will  now  be  interesting  to  describe  the  appearanco 
of  the  feather-star  in  its  perfect  or  free  state  as  it  is 
usually  seen,  and  for  this  purpose  wc  shall  enileavour  to 
simplify  the  scientific  account  of  Professor  Forbes,  in 
which  lie  describes  the  specimens  taken  by  himself  in 
tiie  Irish  Sea.  The  adult  anim.il,  then,  consists  of  a 
cup-shaped  calcareous  base,  having  on  the  outside  of  the 
cup  a  number  of  slender,  jointed,  simple  arms,  and  on 
the  inside,  a  soft  body,  which  is  the  stomach  of  the 
animal,  with  a  membrane,  and  other  '  \     Ttio 

arms  are  five  in  number,  but  as  each  ..  ites  into 

two  parts  very  near  to  the  base,  the  uiiiiiiul  appears  to 
have  ten  arms.  The  arms  are  not  all  exactly  alike,  but 
are  of  two  kinds.  One  kind  has  fourteen  joints,  and  a 
thick,  blunt,  curved,  claw,  which  is  smaller  than  the 
joints,  and  has  a  horny  lustre:  the  oilier  kind  has  eight- 
een rough  joints,  and  an  almost  straight  claw,  which  is 
larger  than  the  joints  preceding  iu  All  the  arms  are 
pinnated  or  winged,  that  is  liavinL'  a  number  of  small, 
slender  arms,  or  filaments,  |  from  the  sides  of 

the  principal  arm.  In  a  li...  ,.; — i  feather-star  there 
arc  thirty-four  of  these  pinmo  on  each  side  of  eacli  arm. 
The  stomach  of  the  animal  is  thin  and  membranous,  and 
has  an  opening  in  the  centre.  From  the  side  of  the 
stomach  proceeds  an  intestine  which  winds  round  the 
body,  and  has  a  laterally-placed  opening.  The  mem- 
brane,  or  (kin  which  covers  the  stomach,  is  also  the 
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covering  of  the  arm»,  and  branches  out  t^  ■ 
of  tlic  pinna).  This  mu'iul)runo  forma  a  m 
exttMiiliiiR  over  the  whole  under-furface  of  the  anini.il. 
The  margins  of  these  canal*  are  everywhere  slu(i<li'(l 
wilii  brown  spots,  aiipponcd  to  bo  the  ovaries  of  the  ani- 
mal. Cvery  other  portiou  of  tho  animal'*  body  is  a 
deep  rose-colour. 

The  singular  part  of  tho  history  of  this  animal  is  the 
deposition  of  its  eggs  on  the  stems  and  branches  of 
corallines,  and  tho  attnchnient  of  the  young  anininls 
thiTito  durnig  tlu!  early  stages  of  their  i)rogriss.  Mr. 
Thomson  says  that  it  is  strongly  to  be  suspected  i' 
the   animal  is  L'itted  with  the  power  of  placing  tho   ' 

.)uhl  fuid  thiui 
-.<•.,  whieii  does 
lu  b<i  tliu  caiiw.  iluucvci'  tiiis  may  bu,  the 
.1  of  tho  feather-star  is  first  perceived  as  a 
Ihiii.iieJ  oval  disk,  which  afterwards  gives  exit  to  an 
obscurely  pointed  head,  in  whicli  may  already  be  detected 
the  incipient  foruiatiou  of  tho  arms,  mouth,  &c.  The 
change  of  the  young  animal  from  its  stalked  to  its  per- 
fect form,  although  never  having  been  witnessed,  was 
considered  established  by  the  arguments  of  tho  disco- 
verer, founded  on  the  examination  of  a  variety  of  siieci- 
mens.  15ut  in  the  introduction  to  Professor  Fprbes's 
work,  tho  feather-star  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  in  its 
youth  fixed  and  pedunculate,  like  a  zoophyte ;  in  its 
adult  state  free  and  star-like,  and  the  author  adds, 
"  When  dredgiutt  in  Dublin  Hav  in  Aiicn-t.  IfUO,  with  my 
friends  Mr.  11.  Ball  and  Mr.  \\'.  unil  num- 

bers of  tho  phytocrinus  or  jioU'i  ilher-star, 

more  adianeed  than  they  had  evi-r  l>ei-u  wvii  before;  so 
advanced  that  wo  Siiw  the  creature  dmn  from  its  -if.Mii  and 
B»  iin  almut  a,  true  comatula  ;  nor  could  we  timl 
cncu  between  it  an>l  the  pL'ifect  animal,  when  ex 
under  tho  microscope." 

These  auinutls  iu  their  free  state  frequent  both  deep 
and  shallow  water:  those  of  tho  largest  size  are  usually 
found  in  deep  water.  In  swimming  they  move  about 
their  arms  in  the  same  way  as  the  medusip,  raising 
themselves  from  the  bottom,  and  swinnuing  very  raiiidly. 
Professor  Forbes  has  observed  that  they  elfcct  the  move- 
uunt  by  advancing  tho  arms  alternately,  five  at  a  time. 

The  feather-star  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  British 
coast.  It  was  found  at  Milford  Haven  by  Mr.  Miller; 
in  other  parts  of  Wales  by  Mr.  Adams ;  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland    by    Pennant ;   and   at   Penzance  by 

ilwyd.     It  is  also  abundant  on  the  Dublin    coast,    at 

'ork,  and  on  the  shores  of  Antrim  and  Down.  The 
two  species  of  coraatula,  usually  described  in  our  zoolo- 
gical works,  are  now  believed  to  be  the  same  animal  of 

itferent  ages,  or  iu  ditferent  stati's  of  preservation,  and 
.IS  identical  with  the  species  described  by  I^marck  as 
Comatula  medittrraneu- 

Tiie  author  last  quoted  also  informs  us  that  when  a 
♦'reshly-oaught  feather-star  is  plunged  into  cold  fresh 
water,  it  dies  in  a  state  of  contraction  ;  but  if  not  killed 
in   this  way,   or  in  spirits,  it  breaks  itself  into  pieces. 

IlVVhen  dying,  it  gives  out  a  most  beautiful  purple  colour, 
Enging  the  liquid  in  which  it  is  killed.  This  colour  can 
le  retained  for  a  long  time  in  spirits.  The  fact  was  long 
bncc  noticed  by  Uartholinus,  who  observed  it  at 
Kaples. 
[  In  common  with  various  other  animals,  the  feather- 
star  is  infested  by  its  own  peculiar  parasitical  pest. 
This  is  a  minute  nondescript  animal  resembling  a  flat 
scale,  which  runs  about  with  considerable  rapidity  over 
the  arms  of  the  feather-star,  and  which  has  been  observed 
occasionally  to  protrude  a  flexible  tubular  proboscis. 
Tlie  disk,  or  body  of  this  creature,  is  surroinnh-d  by  a 
number  of  moving  tentacula,  and  is  also  i  with 

live  pair  of  short  members  ending  in  a  li 

Our  illustration  being  a  highly  ii' 
tion  of  the  comatula,  will  give  soni. 
ance  of  the  feather-stars  in  the  i 
growth,  while  they  are  seated  on  ti;. 
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.- iir  texture, 

of  glass,  and  highly  u 
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seuted  a 
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which  it 
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des,  having 
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and  is  favourable  to  the  sphc' 

I'ljid.il  griiwui  1)1  uicM'  creature*. 
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ON  THE   LANGUAGE   OF   UNEDUCATED 
PEOPLE. 

I. 

WniLB  wo  are  comrocntinc;  on  Shakspearv,  mending  or 
marring  his  text,  the  diiiliTt  of  th,'  lionr  pa^w*  liy  oux 
ears  unheeded.     The  lai^  ib- 

jcct  to  chance  as  the  in:  ^^ ; 

,      ,    .         .•         .  .  ,^ 

•  It 

II-...  .......  i..i  .......  ,     ...._.  .,..1 ......  ...  >'•  .......  .iud 

Phrntea,  which  carry  with  them  the  like  stamp  of  a^e? 

Thus  writes  the  ingm  ■.n'-  >>'iMiiii  1   I'l-.rr..  in  l-l.    in^c- 
doles  of  the  Engluh  I  rd 

the  local  dialect  of  Loi......  ....v.  ....  ...  ,^.. ,...,.....,.  ...  ..nd 

arc  highly  amusing  and  clever.  From  these  anecdote* 
wo  propose  to  make  such  a  selection  as  may  show  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  "colloquial  barbarisms,"  as  they 
were  called  by  Dr.  Johnson,  which  still  maintain  their 
hold  on  tile  lower  orders  of  people;  but  which,  according^ 
to  our  authority,  are,  in  many  cases,  far  from  being  inac> 
curate,  and  nuty  well  be  considered  as  old,  unfortunate, 
and  discarded  words  and  expressions,  which  are  now 
turned  out  to  the  world  at  large  by  persons  of  educa- 
tion, (without  the  smallest  protection,)  and  acknow- 
ledged only  by  the  humbler  orders  of  mankind;  who 
seem  charitably  to  respect  them  aa  decayed  gentlefolkti 
that  have  known  better  days. 

The  English  Language  has  been  variously  mixed  and 
modified  from  ditferent  sources,  with  w^hich,  were  wo 
well  acquainted,  we  should  find  that  many  common  un- 
observed words  are  not  without  their  fundamental  mean- 
ings, however  contemptible  they  may  appear  to  us  in 
this  age  of  refinement.  Bishop  Wilkins  remarks,  that 
all  languages  which  are  vulgar,  or  living  languages,  are 
subject  to  so  many  alterations,  that  in  the  course  of  time 
thev  will  appear  to  be  quite  another  thing  than  they 
Were  at  first.  And  the  truth  of  this  remark  may  be 
easily  proved  by  any  one  who  will  open  a  volume 
penned  by  one  of  our  old  English  writers. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  humbler  classes  are  to  be 
looked  on,  not  only  without  contempt,  (when  they  ad- 
heiT!  to  the  old  expressions  of  their  forefathers,)  but 
actually  with  respect,  as  preserving  on  their  lips  a  great 
deal  of  antiquarian  lore.  This  of  course  applies  to 
such  expressons  as  can  be  justified  from  the  charge  of 
inaccuracy,  and  have  merely  gone  out  of  polite  usage  on 
account  of  some  caprice  of  fashion. 

There  have  been  at  difierent  periods  in  the  history  of 
the  English  language,  persons  of  superior  intellect,  who 
adhered  by  choice  to  the  ancient  dialect  of  their  fore- 
fathers in  preference  to  the  refinements  which  had  been 
subsequently  introduced.  Such  a  person  was  Spenser, 
wl:  in  the  reign  of  tjueen    I"' 

lai,  ^  reputed  to  be  in  a  state  - 

botii  ill  li.s  PastoraU  and  in  his  Fat 
the  l.inguajre  of  Chaucer,  on  the  coon 

r  and  more  energetic  than   that  ot 
;  savs  of  him,  that  "he  Kibouped  to 
tiieir   rifihtViil   heritage,    su.  ■ 
words  as  iiave  been  a  long  . 
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cl*sn  dishoritod."  It  is  no  very  easy  mnttcr  to  rc.vl 
and  undcraund  Chaucer  and  the  poets  of  that  age  in 
their  old-fashioned  fi|>ellinp,  even  when  put  into  modern 
type;  but  in  their  ancient  garb  of  black  letter,  it  is  still 
less  80,  until  the  reader  has  been  lonjf  familiarized  to 
the  task.  The  antiquated  French  tonpie  appears  to  be 
even  more  unintelligible  to  a  Frenchman  of  the  present 
ape. 

Orthography,  therefore,  is  for  the  most  part  what  the 
literary  and  fashionable  world  for  the  time  being  arc 
pleased  to  make  it,  and,  for  want  of  established  prin- 
ciples, the  mode  of  spelling  established  ns  perfectly 
right  at  the  commencement  of  a  century,  may  be  dis- 
carded as  palpably  wrong,  before  its  close.  Consider- 
able alterations  in  spelling  have  been  made  of  lale  years ; 
thus  such  words  as  honour,  favour,  &c.,  have  been  cut 
down  to  honor,  favor,  &c.,  ahhough  Dr.  Johnson  gives 
no  instance  of  these  words  being  so  writti'U.  The 
words  physic,  music,  public,  &c.,  are  now  universally 
written  without  the  final  A;  which  no  schoolboy  might 
have  dared  to  omit  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  And  this  is  not  the  first  abridgment  which 
these  words  have  suffered,  for  they  were  written  in 
earlier  times,  physicke,  musicke,  «S.c.  Yet  many  other 
words  ending  in  ck  have  been  allowed  to  retain  their 
final  letter,  as  hemlock,  bullock,  &c.,  without  any  very 
apparent  reason. 

Idiom  may  be  considered  as  the  dress  and  fashion  of 
expression,  and  in  this  every  language  has  its  peculiari- 
ties. May  not  then  the  inhabitants  of  a  metropolis, 
who  are  conceived  to  be  an  order  of  men  superior  to  the 
rastalagc  of  the  remoter  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
whose  manners  have  been  expressly  handed  down  to  us 
in  the  words  "politeness"  and  "urbanity,"  be  allowed  a 
few  singularities,  new  and  old,  while  every  other  part  of 
the  island  abounds  with  so  many  ?  All  courts,  and  our 
own  among  the  rest,  have  ever  affected  a  ton,  or  refined 
dialect  of  their  own ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
language  of  the  city  is  without  a  basis,  though,  like  the 
foundation  of  the  city  itself,  it  may  lie  deep.  Respect- 
ing this  language  of  courts,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it 
is  most  uncertain  in  its  character,  and  may  receive 
important  changes  out  of  compliment  to  the  monarch. 
Of  this  Mr.  Fegge  gives  an  instance  in  the  case  of  the 
French  word  caroiie  (a  coach),  which  was  originally 
feminine,  as  its  termination  implies,  and  as  it  is  also 
found  in  Dictionaries  prior  to  the  year  1643.  After 
that  period,  however,  it  was  given  as  avowedly  mascu- 
line, and  the  change  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fol- 
lowing trivial  grammatical  error.  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  about  five  years,  and 
toon  afterwards  on  inquiring  for  his  coach,  he  happened 
to  confound  the  gender,  and  called  out,  "  Oil  est  mon 
carosse?"  This  was  sufficient  to  st.imp  the  word  "ca- 
rosie"  masculine,  of  which  gender  it  has  remained  to 
the  present  moment.  Such  a  trifling  puerile  error  is 
not  to  be  wondi.'red  at ;  but  that  a  whole  nation  should 
adopt  a  change  of  gender  in  compliment  to  it,  is  a  p.il- 
pable  absurdity. 

The  humble  and  accepted  dialect  of  Ix)ndon  is  sub- 
jwf   to  few  innovatio!i«.      'Vhe  cxjckneys  are  contented 

i-ceived  l.r  il  pronunciation  which  has 

I  to  them  1  innd  unaiigmented  through 

a  long  lini-  i  f  i;  .  •■. .  1  :  ,  y  hnve  not  corrupted  their 
native  ton,  .•  !-  .:  _v  ^.t.  it  ixlent ;  but  are  in  general 
right,  thou,  i  . .]  unfiisiiionablc  principles.  Of  the 
word*  mo»;  '..  :  rined  by  this  class  of  p<-rsons,  Mr. 
I'l-ggc  has,  however,  given  a  tolerably  long  catalogue, 
and  we  can  only  select  a  few,  with  his  remarks  and 
vindications.  The  word  unpossiblc  is  commonly  used 
for  irf<"--'t.l" ;  but  Milton  uses  unactive  instead  of 
•'M'^'  Kfisufferablc  instead  of  insufferable.      .Sir 

HeiiT;  .>..,,,.•,  also,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Holwrt  Cecil  in 
1602,  says:  "It  is  an  wnpossible  thing  for  me  to  do." 
Sbakspearc  nwy  be  also  quoted  :  "  It  is  a!l  unpossiblc." 


liich.  II.  Act  ii.  Sc.  2.  C/npartial  for  impartial,  was 
also  used  by  writers  in  Shakspearc's  time.  Iin  in  the 
place  of  un,  is  a  modern  refinement. 

The  use  of  the  word  least-wise,  instead  of  "  at 
least,"'  is  very  common  in  London,  and  lias  an  odd 
effect  to  the  cars  of  a  stranger.  IJut  that  this  expres- 
sion is  not  absolutely  inaccurate,  we  may  gather  from 
its  being  employed  in  llie  Life  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
C'herburif,  vhere  it  stands  in  conjunction  with  "at," 
thus:  "At  least-wise."'  The  word  wise  is  from  the 
German  weise,  signifying  mantifr,  and  may  perhaps  as 
fairly  combine  with  least  as  with  those  words  which 
are  usually  associated  with  it,  namely,  like-wise,  other- 
wise, &c.  It  is  also  common  to  hear  "aggravate"  era- 
ployed  instead  of  "  irritate,"  but  this  is  an  error  common 
to  various  parts  of  the  country.  A  cont/uest  of  people, 
is  used  instead  of  a  concourse,  and  gownrf  instead  of 
gown.  These  are  evident  blunders  arising  from  igno- 
rance, as  arc  the  following:  vemon,  for  venom;  vemon- 
ous,  for  venomous ;  scrmont,  for  sermon  ;  verment,  for 
vermin ;  palaretick,  for  paralytic ;  sitti-ation,  for  situa- 
tion ;  and  also  a  number  of  improper  plurals,  as  some- 
whcres,  nowheres,  oftens,  everywhercs,  anywheres,  any- 
how?, some-hows,  no-hows. 

Many  cockneys  introduce  an  e  in  the  word  command- 
ment, pronouncing  it  commandcmcnt ;  but  in  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  Act  iv.  Sc.  I,  it  occurs,  "Be  valued 
"gainst  your  wife's  commandement ;"'  and  again  in 
Henri/  VI.,  P.  I.  Act  i.  Sc.  3,  "From  him  I  have 
express  commandement."  Again,  they  employ  the  word 
anger  as  a  verb  "  to  make  angry."  Dr.  Johnson 
gives  this  verb  a  place  in  his  Dictionary,  and  quotes 
Hooker,  Shakspeare,  Lord  Clarendon,  and  I'ope.  In 
the  North,  it  is  customary  to  say  of  a  person  who  stints 
his  servants  in  their  food,  "  he  hungers  them,"  an  ex- 
pression corresponding  with  that  before  us.  Perhaps 
the  error  of  saying  shay  and  po-shay,  for  chaise  and 
post-chaise,  is  a  widely-distributed  one.  The  persons 
who  use  it,  evidently  think  that  shay  is  the  singular, 
and  shays  the  plural.  Other  mistakes  can  easily  be 
traced  to  carelessness  and  ignorance.  Thus,  partner 
becomes  partender ;  bachelor,  bacheldor ;  obstreperous, 
obstropolous  ;  Covcnt  Garden,  Common  Garden  ;  Piaz- 
zas, Pcc-aclies  ;  cover,  kivir ;  prodigy,  progidy  ;  conti- 
guous, contagious  ;  dubious,  duberous  ;  musician,  musi- 
cianer.  They  convert  Kensington  into  Kingsington 
(probably  because  there  is  a  palace  there),  and  Portugal 
into  Portingal.  Of  this  last  it  appears  that  Holinshcd, 
Slowe,  and  most  of  the  old  chroniclers,  wrote  it  Portin- 
gale.  In  a  letter  written  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  in 
1607,  the  Portuguese  are  called  the  Portingalls.  When 
the  Portuguese  money  (Portugal -pieces  as  they  were 
called)  were  current  in  England,  this  word  was  in  the 
mouth  of  every  cockney  who  had  a  Portingal-piece  in 
his  pocket. 

So  pood  an  excuse  cannot  be  offered  for  tlie  expres- 
sions "  for  'fraid  of,"  instead  of  "  for  fear  of;"  "  chira- 
ley"  instead  of  "chimney;"  "scrowdge"  instead  of 
"crowd;"  "  squeedge "  for  "squeeze;""  "postes"  and 
"  posteses""  for  "  posts."  Postes,  ghostcs,  Ac,  are,  in- 
deed, ancient  plurals,  preserved  by  old  Scottish  writers  ; 
but  the  additional  syllable  given  by  cockneys  is  most 
unnecessary.  Margent  is  used  for  margin,  but  this 
cannot  be  branded  as  erroneous,  having  been  patronized 
by  Milton,  Shaks])eare,  and  other  high  names.  Hailey 
and  Dr.  Johnson  allow  both.  Contrary  is  also  used 
for  contrary;  blasphemous  for  blasphemous.  Poetical 
licence  allows  this;  "let  then  the  cockney,"  says  Mr. 
Pegge,  "  have  a  prose  licence."  Shakspeare  says, 
"  And  themselves  banding  in  contrary  parts,"  and 
Milton,  "  And  with  contrary  blast  proclaims  most 
deeds."  Milton  also  says,  "  Oh  argument  blasphC^mous, 
false,  and  proud.""  Curious  perversions  and  interpola- 
tions occur  in  the  following  terms  common  in  Loudon. 
Successfully  is  used  for  successively ;  respectively,  for 
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respectfully ;  mayorallry.  for  roayomlty ;  admirnltry, 
for  admiralty  ;  commonnlity,  for  commonalty  ;  pro|MTi- 
etor,  for  propriotor ;  non-pliish'd,  for  non-plus  d  ;  liis- 
commodc)  for  incomtnodc  ;  culloj^uinfr,  fur  coUcaf^iiin;;  ; 
despisablc,  for  despicable ;  parsf^rnft,  fur  parnf^rapli ; 
stagnatod,  for  stuffgfrt'd.  Spoakin|»  of  the  last  expres- 
sion, Mr.  I'epifc  says.  "  TIiIh  appears  to  be  a  mnoh 
stron){or  and  more  expressive  word  than  our  itn/fifered, 
which  only  intimates  a  qimkin)j^  of  the  external  frame; 
whereas,  atagnating  implies  that  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  the  operation  of  every  vital  function,  were 
suspended  for  the  moment.  I  do  not,  however,  (five 
the  cockney  credit  for  the  force  of  the  word;  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  random  shot,  and  as  if  the  first  syllabic 
had  taken  its  chance  for  the  rest  of  the  word."  A 
singular  and  egregious  error  is  that  of  saying,  un- 
bethought,  instead  of  recollected.  "  I  unbethought 
myself,"  is  nonsense.  It  is  suggested  that  it  may  be  a 
perversion  of  "  I  onbethought  myself,"  or  "  I  bethought 
myself  on  it." 

The  inventive  powers  of  the  humbler  classes  have 
also  been  exercised  in  the  formation  of  such  words 
as  an-otomy,  meaning  a  skeleton ;  and  disgruntled, 
offended.  "  A  strange  word  (disgruntled),"  says  our 
amusing  author,  "  carrying  with  it  an  exaggeration  of 
the  term  disconcerted.  It  seems  to  bo  a  metaphor 
taken  from  the  hog;  which  I  cannot  account  for, 
unless  naturalists  say  that  hogs  grunt  from  some  plea- 
surable sensation.  I  have,  however,  printed  authority 
for  it  in  Sir  Philip  Warwick's  Memoirs,  where, 
speaking  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester  being  made  prisoner 
in  the  house  of  his  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Rutland, 
the  writer  says  th.it  the  lady  '  was  much  disgrttril/ed  at 
it.'  But  after  all,  the  word,  as  used  by  the  knight, 
must  have  been  an  unguarded  escape;  for  he  was  rather 
of  humble  birth  in  Westminster,  a  son  of  an  organist  of 
the  abbey,  and  perhaps  in  early  life  a  chorister."  From 
the  lips  of  the  same  class  we  hear  solcntary,  for  solitary; 
ruinated,  for  ruined;  eminent  danger,  for  imminent  dan- 
ger ;  intosticated,  for  intoxicated  ;  perwent,  for  prevent ; 
skrimidge,  for  skirmish;  refuge,  for  refuse.  It  is  a  sort 
of  rule  with  them  to  convert  ixh,  and  age,  into  ie/ge ; 
thus  we  have  radidges,  rubbidge,  furbidge,  rummidge. 
Instead  of  nisi  prius,  they  say  nisi  prisi ;  and  instead  of 
nolens  volens,  nolus  bolus:  pretty  good  guesses  at  these 
hard  words,  and  coming  nearer,  perhaps,  than  we  might 
have  expected. 

The  lower  orders  are  very  fond  of  meddling  with 
these  difficult  words,  and  therefore  soon  get  out  of 
their  depth.  If  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  they  arc  said 
to  call  a  "  habeas  corpus,"  "  a  hap'orth  of  copperas." 
Other  common  errors  appear  in  the  words  vocation,  for 
vacation ;  loveyer,  for  lover ;  nyst  and  nyster,  for  nigh 
and  nighcr ;  clost  and  closter,  for  close  and  closer ; 
ainst,  for  since  ;  wonst,  for  once ;  industerous,  for  indus- 
trious ;  sot,  for  sat ;  frags,  for  fragments ;  waps,  for 
wasp;  moral,  for  model.  Of  the  last,  Mr.  Pogge  says, 
"  Every  cockney  hears  morals  talked  of,  though  he  is 
imacquainted  with  models;  otherwise  he  would  not  say 
that  a  child  is,  by  personal  likeness,  the  very  moral 
(meaning  model)  of  his  father  ;  which  is  an  inversion  of 
the  order  of  things,  because  the  model,  as  the  prototype, 
must  necess.irily  precede  what  is  formed  from  it.  He 
might  say  that  the  father  is  the  very  moral  (to  use  his 
own  word)  of  the  child." 

Rut  .after  all,  the  most  striking  error  in  pronuncia- 
tion among  the  Londoners  lies  in  the  transposition  of 
the  IP  and  r,  as  in  weal  for  veal ;  winegar,  for  vinegar ; 
vicke<l,  for  wicked ;  vig,  for  wig,  &c.  The  use  of  the 
tc  instrad  of  A,  in  compound  words,  .ilso  gives  an 
additional  peculiarity,  as  in  knighthood,  widowhood,  &c., 
which  they  pronounce  knightwood,  widowwood,  ito. 
These  are  the  foibles  of  the  cockney  dialect :  its  more 
serious  errors  will  next  be  noticed. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  MANAGEMENT 

OF  CAGE-BIRDS. 

VII. 

The  Blackbird.     (Turdiu  pierula.     Li.sk.) 
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Tub  rich  and  powerful  notes  of  the  Blackbird  tra  so 
often  heard  in  the  streets  of  country  towns,  and  are  so 
much  prized  by  the  owner  of  the  imprisoned  favourite, 
that  we  must  needs  class  this  melodist  among  cage-birds; 
although  its  nature  and  habits  seem  to  require  for  it  a 
wide  and  extensive  range,  and  its  song  is  never  so  de- 
lightful as  when  sounding  from  the  depth  of  the  woods, 
or  from  the  top  branches  of  some  friendly  thicket. 

In  such  situations,  the  blackbird  commences  its  song 
very  early  in  the  season.  It  is  a  frequent  and  welcome 
guest  in  cultivated  districts,  and  multiplies  according  to 
the  increase  and  spread  of  rtiral  labour.  Where  vege- 
tables and  fruits  are  grown  in  abundance  to  supply  the 
wants  of  some  neighbouring  town,  there  blackbirds  are 
sure  to  be  plentiful.  If  the  gardener  studies  his  own 
interest,  he  encourages,  instead  of  scaring  away,  these 
birds;  for  they  clear  the-ground  of  a  surjjrising  number 
of  snails  and  slugs,  .and  thus  save  many  a  choice  plant. 

The  blackbird  is  %-ery  generally  known,  and  does  not 
need  much  description.  The  black  plumage,  and  the 
tawny  yellow  colour  of  the  bill,  feet,  and  circle  round 
the  eyes,  cause  it  readily  to  be  distinguished  at  a  dis- 
tance. It  is  a  larger  bird  than  the  song-thnish,  but  not 
quite  so  large  as  the  missel-thrush.  Quick-sighted  and 
active,  it  is  not  so  often  seen  as  the  thnish;  but  hides 
during  the  day-time  in  the  thickest  shades.  Towards 
evening,  and  very  early  in  the  morning,  it  comes  abroad, 
and  roams  over  low  moist  grounds  for  food.  Though  it 
sojourns  and  nestles  near  inhabited  places,  it  is  distrust- 
ful, and  watchful  of  danger.  It  is  said  to  be  able  to  spy 
the  fowler  at  a  very  great  distance,  so  that  it  is  ap- 
proached with  much  difficulty.  When  singing  on  the 
top  of  a  low  bush,  it  suddenly  ceases  on  the  approach  of 
a  footstep,  and  drops  into  the  bush,  slipping  through  the 
branches  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  making  its  way 
beneath  or  among  the  densest  foliage.  Where  black- 
birds have  been  long  encouraged,  they  appear  to  lose 
some  of  their  wary  and  mistrustful  character.  Thus  a 
recent  writer,  spc.nking  of  the  rich  grounds  on  the  Mid- 
dlesex side  of  the  Thames,  from  Westminster  upwards, 
as  far  as  the  market  gardens  are  continued,  and  of  the 
important  services  performed  by  these  birils,  says.  "  In 
\vnlking  along  the  green  lanes  among  the  gardens  allnded 
to,  the  number  of  blai-kl)irils,  and  the  activity  of  their 
lalionrs,  are  a  very  pleasing  sight ;  and  one  might  readily 
imagine  (though  it  is  of  course  a  mere  matter  of  ima^'ina- 
tion,)  that  the  birds  feci  that  they  arc  as  useful  as  the  human 
lalxmrers  who  are  at  work  in  the  same  grounds.  They  arc 
fiimiliarised  to  all  the  ordinary  sights  and  sounds,  caring 
little  for  the  scarecrows  which  are  set  up  for  intimidating 
other  birds ;  and  although  no  bird  is  very  fond  of  the  report 
of  the  musket,  blackbirds  appear  to  be  less  alarmed  by  it 
than  most  others," 

The  blackbird  lives  a  solitary  life,  except  during  the 
breeding  season.  This  commences  early,  and  it  is  not 
tmcommon  to  see  young  ones  at  the  beginning  of  May. 
The  place  chosen  for  the  nest  is  a  thick  bush,  an  i»ie<l 
wall,  or  an  old  tree.  If  the  birds  wish  to  commence 
operations  before  the  trees  and  bushes  afford  any  shelter, 
thev  sometimes  make  their  nest  in  a  tufl  of  long  grass, 
near  a  tree  or  hedge.  The  outside  of  the  nest  i.  formed 
of  moss,  lichen,  and  small  roots,  worked  up  with  clay  or 
mud.  and  lined  with  the  softest  materials  that  can  be 
found  Both  the  parent  birds  work  very  hard  until  the 
nest  is  completed,  and  although  it  is  a  neat  and  well- 
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finished  ntrneturc,  '''•"•  "-''neraUy  pet  it  made  in  the 
ipacc  of  ■  week.  '■••  then  deposits  four  or  6ve 

ejrps.    of  a    L-'  •■"■'ir,    with     rust-coloured 

inarkintr*.     S  ,  and  her  mate  brings 

her  food;  bui  m-  mhih  niii.  -.  r-iiuo  witli  her  in  the  lal>our 
of  incubation.  Hiackbirds"  neits  are  often  found  very 
near  houses,  and  the  old  bird  has  been  known  to  sit 
close  when  within  a  few  yards  of  human  beings,  and 
sometimes  has  luiTered  herself  to  be  raug-ht  rather  than 
leave  the  nest;  but  in  the  woodland  scones  g-eiierally 
■  I  -('  birds,  they  are  extremely  wary,  and  it  is 
.1  the  nest.  In  every  case  they  are  jealous 
of  iiilrusiou,  and  will  abandon  their  epps,  or  even  eat 
them,  if  they  happen  to  be  touched.  They  have  also 
been  known  to  destroy  their  young. 

Yotin?  blackbirds  are  bcirfy  feeders,  and  keep  their 
par.  •  .0  alert   t.-  their  wants.     A  great 

nun.  :Tn«  niifl  .  are  carried  to  the  nest, 

and  the   ■  )i  this  food.     As  soon 

as  thi-v  ^0  for  themselves,  thev 

Sep  icr  and  from  their  parents,  and 

pni-  r  food  in  the  places  where  it  most 

abounds,  addmg  to  their  insect  diet  all  kinds  of  berries 
and  fruits.  And  here  it  is  that  the  blackbird  makes 
enemies.  It  undoubtedly  commits  extensive  depreda- 
tions on  fruit  trees,  but  these  must  not  be  considered 
apart  from  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  bird,  and  which 
surely  atone  for  what  is  injurious  in  its  habits. 

Bl.ickbirds  have  two  or  three  broods  in  the  season, 
according  to  the  nature  of  tho  situation.  In  cold  parts 
of  the  country,  or  in  late  simimers,  they  may  have  btit 
one  brood;  and  in  this  case  the  song  does  not  begin 
until  the  season  is  considerably  advanced.  Where  they 
breed  two  or  three  times,  the  song  is  nearly  continuous 
througrhout  the  whole  summer.  At  the  close  of  that 
season  their  n  romnienres,  and  is  so  complete, 

that  some  ar.  u  with   their  heads  entirclv  bare 

of  feathers.  In  giucral,  the  plum.igc  of  the  blackbird 
is  beautifully  clean,  smooth,  and  glossv,  and  the  bird 
dt'lights  in  frequent  washings.  The  neighbourhood  of 
lake",  or  «lnw-moving  streams,  are  therefore  favourite 
plni  iaily  if  thickets  or  hedge-rows 

affi.:  i<ls. 

Towards  autumn  blackbirds  cease  to  sing,  and  in 
genrral  prorrc.!  to  migrate.  Yet  there  are  many  that 
reii  ••  winter,  roosting  in  hedges  and  shel- 

teri       _  !ten  coming  into  shrubberies  and  gar- 

dens in  search  of  the  snails  which  may  still  be  found 
there.  They  also  feed  on  the  berries  of  the  hawthorn, 
holly,  ivy,  mountain  ash,  A-c.  In  very  severe  weather 
these  birds  condescend  to  join  the  supplicant  sparrows 
and  robins  that  hover  near  our  windows  on  the  look-out 
for  •■'"■''  •  -"'1  when  the  cold  is  excessive,  numbers  of 
th. 

1  as    well   OS  rooks  and  crows,  have  not 

mif  l)een  found   with   entirely  white  plumaue. 

It  1  '  ■■!  (JRli'FlTH's  Ctivirr  that  among  the 

ac<  .  of  the  present  species  some  have  the 

plum.n.'<'   cjimi-    w-  '    liiig  even   the   bill   and  liie 

fe*t ;  some  have  t  yellow,  others  have  the  bill 

red.       Again,   iniimu'  •  rved,   whoso 

entire  phimatre  wni  of  .iir,  with  the 

bin        ■   ■  ■•  ,  J  J  jjjjjy 
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mosung-places,  and  very  little  light. 
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The  rich  full-toned  song  of  the  blackbird  is  almost 
too  powerful  for  a  cage,  but  is  nevertheless  the  cause  of 
the  capture  of  this  bird.  The  wicker  prison  is  kept  in 
the  o))en  air,  and  a  single  blackbird  is  quite  enough  for 
one  street,  and  generally  becomes  tho  annoyance  of 
some  of  the  dwellers  therein.  When  at  lilwrty  this 
bird  sings  only  during  the  summer  season ;  but  in  a 
cage  it  sings  all  the  year.  The  blackbird  has  a  good 
memory,  and  shows  a  slight  degree  of  the  propetisity 
which  is  so  remarkably  exhibited  in  its  relation  the 
"  mocking  bird."  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Magazine  of 
Natural  Ilislorif,  that  near  a  clcrgvuian's  house  in 
Northamptonshire,  a  blackbird  was  in  tne  habit  of  crow- 
ing exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  common  cock,  and 
nearly  as  loud.  Perched  upon  the  top  bough  of  an  ash- 
tree  it  might  be  seen  crowing  away,  and  only  resuming 
for  a  second  or  two  at  intervals  its  natural  song.  When 
the  cocks  from  a  neighbouring  poultry  yard  answered 
it,  the  little  bird  seemed  delighted,  and  appeared  as  if 
it  was  trying  to  rival  them  in  the  shrillness  of  its  note. 
Mr.  Neville  Wood  informs  us  that  he  has  frequently 
heard  the  blackbird  cackle  as  a  hen  does  after  laying, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  farms,  and  places 
where  great  numbers  of  fowls  arc  kept.  Tliis  power  of 
imitation  in  the  blackbird  makes  it  a  still  more  desirable 
prize  to  those  who  are  fond  of  teaching  artificial  strains 
to  birds.  Like  the  bull-finch,  if  properly  trained,  it  will 
learn  two  or  three  airs,  and  will  sing  them  without  con- 
fusion or  intermixture.  Persons  wishing  to  bring  up 
young  blackbirds  usually  take  them  in  the  nest  as  soon 
as  they  are  feathered.  They  may  be  fed  at  first  with  a 
liquid  paste  made  of  steei)ed  bread,  yolk  of  (^^,  and 
bruised  hempseed;  afterwards  with  sheep's  heart,  minced 
meat,  bread  crumbs,  and  different  fniils  and  berries. 
Blackbirds  are  indeed  ready  to  partake  of  almost  any- 
thing that  is  brought  to  our  tables.  If  it  is  desired  to 
teacli  the  young  birds  to  sing  artificial  tunes,  they  mutt 
be  taken  when  the  quills  of  the  feathers  arc  just  be- 
ginning to  be  developed  ;  because  they  have  not  then 
learned  their  natural  song,  and  will  acquire  another  the 
more  readily.  The  blackbird's  cage  should  be  a  large  one, 
and  he  may  well  be  permitted  to  occupy  it  alone,  since  hit 
disposition  in  confinement  seems  quarrelsome  and  mis- 
cliievotis.  In  the  work  above  quoted  it  is  said,  "  Hl.ick- 
hiif!':  iiiurt  not  be  shut  up  with  other  birds,  for,  nntm  illy 
1  petulant,  they  will  pursue  and  t<'r  n 

.,  unless  in  very  lanre  aviaries  filled  \  !>» 

uml  liii»hiK.  Ill  this  way  indeed,  tliov  may  Imvi-  tliu  plta- 
siiri:  of  iiiakina'llirirowii  ucsLs,  anil  liriii^iiiLr  up  their  vouuK, 
if  they  ari  ■  .    .      •  .  -    .  ^ 

aliment.  iu 

1' .:    iiM-  i'i<"pii   \\  imr    till-    HUH'    vmh-s    lur    not 

I,  for  otherwise  the    old   ones  will  either 

u. ., ..v.iiur  them." 

In  order  to  keep  blackbirds  in  health  it  is  particularly 
necessary  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  bathinr 
every  day.     If  this  and  their  food  are  properly  attcndr 
to,  tdey  may  live  in  confinement  ten  or  twelve  years. 


^     ^ 
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THE  TOWN  AND  LAKE  OF  COMO. 
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Or  ^I.■•-    ' 

Tr... 

A«  u^i  ilR'  mnioMjig  hiU5  niiii  tortoin'  li.«.it  ther  creep. 

■  Wordsworth. 

There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  single  individual  so  devoid 
of  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature  as  not  to  be  struck 
wfith  rapture  at  the  first  view  of  the  Lake  of  Como. 
The  bright  sunny  cheerfulness  of  that  resplendent  lake, 
the  richness  of  its  surrounding  scenery,  consisting  of 
hills  covered  with  vines,  chestnut,  waliiut,  and  almond 
trees;  the  enlivening  effect  of  ita  numerous  picturesque 
Tillages  and  delightful  villas;  the  undulating  line  of  its 
important  city,  with  its  marble  cithcdral,  its  towers,  and 
other  imposing  edifices,  spreading  along  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake,  and  shut  in  by  fertile  hills ;  all 
these,  with  the  mild  and  balmy  air'  of  Como,  fill  the 
mind  with  exuberant  feelings  of  delight. 

.      .     .     .     Along  the  mirror  of  the  flood 

Shone  palaces,  with  dorao,  and  colonnade, 

llefore  whoso  marble  stops  bright  fountains  play'd 
'Mid  trim  portence,  aud  arbors  quaintly  shorn 

Vol.  XXV. 


By  artful  toil,  that  hero  and  there  diipUy'd 

A  Flora,  graced  with   '  -     '■'      '3  bom, 
Pan,  or  a  piping  Faun,  m  '10  grovoSi 

Or  quiver'd  Dions  under  (,...  „.v,..cs. 

But, — lovelier  far,  fair  Como  I  lovelier  far 

TI  '  •;.  and  th"  >n  "  iig 

C'  woodbine.  t  to  cUng, 

t'....,|.-.  .,■<    «ild  rose,  ana  iiumii  hiuty) vave* 
Its  ring  of  trailing  twino 
To  deck  the  ni~i;,-  :,.,.,  h,  and  wod  the  vine, 
Where  the  i.  of  th'  exuberant  leave* 

Shades  ofF  It. i  <.Axn.     Lovelier  for, 

Where  wild  tiowppt  waiiltm  are. 
And  tir  unseen  vioK-t  liencatli  the  tread. 
Betrays  its  fragrant  bed. 
To  wind  along  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
Or  in  the  couluess  of  the  rocky  cave, 
With  icy  dro|j«  the  fiery  lip  to  slako. 
And  watch  the  flow  and  ebbing  of  the  wave, 
Where  I'liny  wont  to  muse ;  and,  fn>o  from  Rome^ 
Foinii-i.  .iiiil  i',,i-'.Mi  I ii..  lit-...;    .1,1,1  ,  .;.i  T.  initio 
.-.Oi 
It; 

W  hiTo  the  coy  spirit  of  the  water  stray 'd, 
Qaestion'd  the  fount :  or  Inne  on  romn'«  shore 
Found  Wisdom,  m 
Nature  a  book.     1 
.The  leafy  I.1I 
Tower'd  thf 
"Wound,  musn.;u,  un.11  i.i.»t.^.  

The  Lake  of  Como,  the   .  .)-iut  of  the  an- 

cients, is  a  noble  expanse  of  wat^r  more  than  thirty 
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oUWa  M  Wpgtll,  »n<l  between  two  uid  thrw  n«il<>»  broid, 
,•  .  1  !iil  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  1'  i  ilVi 

the  other,  Mlled  the  Ukc  of  Lecro,   u  ^  tho 

Ad.i*.  *i»J  comitiunicalinj  by  nipaiis  ot  that  iiver  and 
it*  cniul*,  with  Milan.  The  Rrwt  glory  of  Como  and 
iu  lake  will  be  regarded  by  the  lovers  of  antiquity  aa 
oonsi-itinjr  in  the  fact  of  the  town  having  been  the  birth- 
nl.ir.'.  and  the  shores  of  the  lake  the  favourite  residouc^-, 
of  liie  immortal  Pliny.  The  affecUon  with  which  he 
refrardcd  the  »pot  appear*  from  several  of  his  letters. 
Thii«.  he  s-iys  to  one  of  his  correspondent*,  "  How 
»tnn>l»  Comura,  that  favourite  scene  of  yours  and  mine! 
\\  !>,,  1...   .,,...  .,>  il,..  I.I,  i^;nif  villi,  llu'  voriial  portico,  the 

ibiy  wind- 
j  •    channincf 

hkc  below,  which  iwrres  at  uiue  the  jmriKjses  of  use  and 
bcantvT    What  have  you  to  tell  nie  of  tlie  firm  yet  soft 
•  :,>  sunnv  tmth,   the  pnhlic  saloon,   the   private 
,,  111,  and  all  the  elcKant  apartments  fur  repose,  both 

at  11-,, 11  ..11, 1  ni^ht?  Do  theae  poaieBSiny  friend,  and  divl<le 
Uis,  timo  with  pleasing  vicissitude?  or  do  the  affairs  of  the 
w.iKl,  as  usual,  call  him  frequently  from  this  agreeable 
rtirvatr* 

Pliuy  delighted  to  adorn  his  native  town,  and  to  esta- 
blish among  his  fellow-citizens  institutions  for  the 
,  inent  of  learning.     He  thus  notices  his  own 

1  form  a  university  at  Como: — 
■  L-Iy  at  Comum,  thc'place  of  my  nativity,  a  young 
]  ,ne  of  my  nfi),'hb<iurs,  made  nie  a  visit.     1  askf d 

1  "^       ■    !!o<l  rhetoric,  and  where?     He  told  me 

num.     And  why  not  here?     IJecausc, 

Ki,  I  i.i-  i..,,i.  1,  v.ime  with  him,  we  have  no  professors. 

.No  I  siiid  I ;  surely  it  nearly  concerns  you,  who  are  fathers, 
(and  very  oiiportunely,  several  of  the  company  were,)  that 
your  sons  should  receive  their  education  here  rather  Uian 
nnvwhcre  else.  For  where  can  they  be  placed  more  agree- 
alily  than  in  their  own  country,  or  instructed  with  more 
s>ft"'y  and  le"  erjx-nse  than  at  home,  and  under  the  eye  of 
'       II  what  very  -lit  you,  by 

,  pn)curc  1  :  you  would 

■  1-,  tlie  raising  a  Nu.irv  I'l  imiu,  the  cxtm- 
•  you  BUstnin  for  your  sons'  journeys,  lodg- 
in'.'»,  nii'i  i"t  xiiaiever  else  you  pay  in  consequence  of  their 
blillg  eiiucated  at  a  distance  from  home,  as  i>ay  you  must, 
for  every  article  of  that  kind.  Though  I  have  no  children 
I  , .  If,  yet  I  shall  willingly  contribute  to  a  design  so  liene- 
i;< ml  to  my  native  country,  which  I  consider  as  my  child 
or  my  parent ;  and  therefore  I  will  advance  the  third  part 
of  sny  sum  yoo  shall  think  proper  to  raise  for  tliis  purpose. 
1  wiiuld  lake  upon  myself  the  whole  expense,  were  I  not 
apprehensive  that  my  benefaction  might  be  hereafter  abused 
aod  perverted  to  private  ends,  which  I  have  obserred  to  be 
the  case  in  Mrwal  placet  where  public  foundations  of  this 
kind  hare  been  eetablithed.  *  ■  *  You  can  undertake 
nothing  that  will  be  more  advantageous  to  your  children, 
,,..»  1,,.^..  n,-^»i,i«l.l.,  t.i  vi.iir  criuntry.  Your  sons  will  by 
t  i'ln  where  they  receive  their 

I        ,  :         :  heir  infancy  to  inluibit  and 

•Sect  their  native  soil. 

Till'  rh.irnn  of  Como's  lake  and  scenery  have  so 
1  cl  the  thoughts  and  pens  of  visitors  in 

1  ,  .r)iood,   that   the  town  and  its   objects  of 

I  ive  seldom  met  with  a  due  share  of  attention. 

1., >  time,  Comum  was  a  rich  and  flourishing  city, 

•domed  with  temples,  statues,  porticoes,  and  pillared 
rltci,  and  surrounded  by  large  and  splendid  villas. 
Nor  if  the  modern  Como  very  inferior  in  these  respects. 
The  cathedral,  in  materials,  magnitude,  and  perhaps  in 
decoration,  though  not  in  style,  is  judged  equal  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  and  ten  or  fifteen  other  churches  add 
to  the  important  aspect  of  the  city.  The  cathedral  or 
Tt  r  Como  is  reckoned  as  the  third  of  the  Gothic 

'>f  Italy,  exhibiting  the  features  of  the  Lom- 
bariiUoUiic  style  "  in  full  and  solemn  splendour."  Tliis 
building  was  the  production  of  a  long  series  of  architects 
from  139C  until  the  last  century.  It  it  composed  of 
white  marble,  and  If  of  mixed  architecture,  as  m-iy  be 
tXftciti,  from  its  diversity  of  builders  during  the  period 
above  named.  The  front  is  of  light  and  elegant  Gothic; 
tlw  naT«  if  supported  by  Gothic  arches;  the  choir  and 


transepts  are  adorned  with  Composite  pillars :  and  a  dome 
rises  over  tile  centre.  This  dome  or  cupola  was  com- 
pleted about  1732  by  Juvarn  ;  and  thoufh  the  architec- 
ture may  be  deemed  fanciful  and  complex,  vet  it  is 
cousidered  to  blend  h.ippily  with  the  older  portions. 

The  inhcibitants  of  Como  are  proud  of  their  magnifi- 
cent Diiomo,  and  it  appears  that  the  whole  expense  of 
its  erection  was  defrayed  by  voluiitarv  contributions. 
The  elegant  ornaments  of  the  exterior  of  this  edifice  are 
thus  described  in  Murray's  Handbook  for  Northern 
Itfili/.  "The  pilasters  and  other  portions  of  the  facade- 
are  covered  with  most  curious  emblems,  some  few  fn<t.toa<>, 
the  greater  part  n-ligious,  interspersed  with  texts  and  In- 
scriptions in  a  most  beautiful  (Jothic  letter,  remindini;  yon 
of  Melrose,  and  the 

'Scrolls  that  teach  you  to  live  and  die.* 
Many  of  these  bas-reliefs  are  types;  e.p.,  a  fountain,  a  vine, 
a  lily,  a  church  ujion  a  hill,  all  exceedingly  curious,  from 
the  train  of  thought  which  they  exhibit.  Am(iujj»t  the- 
larger  batto-rflierot,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  thet 
arch  of  the  door,  should  Ih?  noticed ;  but  the  most  remark- 
able ornaments  of  this  front  are  the  statues  of  the  twoi 
I'linys,  en-cteJ  l>y  the  Comaschi  of  the  sixteenth  century 
to  their  'fellow-citizens,'  They  are,  as  it  were,  enthroned 
under  canopies  worked  in  the  most  ornamental  style  by 
Rodario. 

The  other  sides  of  the  exterior  are  in  a  mixed  style; 
approaching  to  that  which  iu  Trance  is  styled  the  'Kiiais- 
sance,'  but  with  more  good  sense  and  beauty ;  and  eiiuuKh 
of  ornament  to  give  great  richness,  without  overloading  tlio 
general  outline.  The  lateral  doorways,  particularly  that  on 
the  northern  side,  with  fanciful  columns,  and  angels- 
bearing  the  instruments  of  the  passion,  are  jiarticularly 
elegant,  liotli  these  doorways  are  executed  by  Hodariii. 
The  aralK's'jues,  flowii!_  '  '.  and  light,  inf. 
with  birds,  nniinals,  m  children,  are  e, 

Kaphaelesque.  They  ii|,,,....  i.ulier  moulded  in  wav  uiuii. 
carvetl,  so  delicate,  so  tender,  so  morhido  are  they," 

Of  the  other  churches  of  Como,  that  of  8t.  Giovanni 
is  adorned  by  several  pillars  which  are  supposed  to  Wiv» 
belonged  to  a  portico  mentioned  by  Pliny,  .is  erected  bv 
Fabalus,  his  wife's  grandfather,  Tlio  church  of  Sam 
Fidele  is  a  remarkable  .ind  very  ancient  structure,  coiw 
sidercd  to  be  of  the  era  of  the  Lombard  kings.  Strange 
sculpture  of  dragons,  serpents,  and  lions  has  been  em- 
ployed to  deck  the  building,  which  on  the  exterior 
remains  nearly  unaltered,  but  within,  has  been  consider- 
ably modernized.  Three  Colleges,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  public  libraries,  help  to  supply  the  means  of 
education  to  the  population  of  Como,  amounting  to- 
nearly  twenty  thousand.  Near  the  Ihioroo  stands  the 
town-ha1l,  built  of  red  and  white  marble  in  alternate- 
Livers.  The  lofty  gateways  of  the  city  arc  also  im- 
posing specimens  of  the  military  architecture  of  the- 
middle  ages. 

The  city  of  Como  was  not  only  the  undoubted  birth- 
place of  Pliny,  (though  VcrotA  has  disputed  for  the 
honour:)  it  was  also  the  place  of  nativity  of  the  astro- 
nomer Piazzi,  the  discoverer  of  the  planets  that  revolve 
between  the  orbs  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  of  the  cele- 
brated Volta,  the  electrician,  whose  important  discoveries 
bring  honour  to  his  name,  and  whose  private  life  ap- 
pears to  have  been  also  distinguished  for  uprightness 
and  attention  to  religious  duties. 

One  of  the  great  attractions  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Como  is  a  delightful  villa  called  Pliniana,  so  called 
from  an  intermittent  fountain  to  Im-  seen  there,  which 
was  minutely  described  by  the  younger  Pliny,  and  also 
because  it  it  supposed  that  the  villa  itself  occupies  the- 
site  of  one  of  Pliny's  villas.  Many  villas  were,  in  fact, 
possessed  by  Pliny  in  this  beautiful  neighbourhood  r 
but  he  only  dcscribef  two,  neither  of  which  exactly  cor- 
responds with  the  aspect  of  the  present  Pliniana.  Mr, 
Eustace,  in  hit  CUuiical  Tour  through  holy,  deacribus 
a  visit  to  this  celebrated  villa  and  fountain,  which  are 
situated  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  a 
precipice,  from  which  tumbles  a  cascade  amid  grove«  of 
beeches,  poplari,  chestnuts,  and  cyprettes.      Through 
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thcM)  a  nerpeiiUiio  walk  loadi  towanN  the  villa,  and 
.ilf  ii(!W  beiuitit'M  at  every  winding.  In  ik  Mnall 
1  at  thf  buck  of  tiiu  house,  tliu  faiiuiiix  fouiitnin 
.iLiiJt»  forth,  and  paitsiii^  throii|{ii  tlie  under  story  fulli 
Milii  tin-  lake.  Phiiy's  iU-Hcri|)tiun  ih  inscribed  in  lar^e 
III  the  hall,  and  is  slill  supposed  to  |pve  an 
'  i;ouut  of  the  phenomenon;  but  it  is  curious 
i4er  I'liny  de.irribed  the  fountain  as  risin^f  and 
_  every  hour,  while  the  younger  spoke  of  the 
pii.  uoiiientHi  as  occurring  thrice  a  day  only.  Mr. 
liiistaoe  had  the  testimony  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lii)ii>e  that  now,  as  in  I'liny's  time,  it  takes  place  usually 
tin  ue  a  day;  "ujiuitlli/,  because,  in  very  stormy  and 
t<'Mi{ie*tuous  weather,  the  fountain  is  said  to  feel  the 
iiillucoce  of  the  disordered  atmosphere,  and  to  vary 
considerably  in  its  motions."  Tliis  latter  circumstance 
hai  given  rise  to  a  conjectural  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon,  which  is  hazarded  by  the  Abate  Carlo 
Amoretli,  and  is  as  follows: — The  west  wind,  which 
■regularly  blows  upon  the  lake  at  twelve  o'clock,  or 
mid-day,  begins  at  nine  in  the  up|>er  regions,  or  on  the 
summits  of  the  mountains;  upon  these  summits,  and 
particularly  that  which  rises  behind  the  I'liniana,  there 
are  several  cavities  that  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain  and  conununicate  with  certain  internal  reser- 
voirs of  water,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  various  observations.  Now,  when  the  wind 
nishes  down  the  cavities  above  mentioned,  and  reaches 
the  water,  it  ruffles  its  surface,  and  carries  its  waves 
against  the  sides  of  the  cavern,  where,  just  above  its 
ordinary  level,  there  are  little  fissures  or  holes.  The 
-water  raised  by  the  impidse  whicli  it  receives  from 
the  wind,  rises  to  these  fissures,  and  passinij  through 
them,  trickles  down  through  the  crevices  that  commu- 
nicate with  the  fountain  below,  and  gradually  fills  it. 
In  stormy  weather  the  water  is  impelled  with  greater 
violence,  and  flows  in  greater  quantities,  till  it  is  nearly 
exhausted,  or  at  least,  reduced  too  low  to  be  raised 
Jiirain  to  the  fissures.  Hence,  on  such  occasions,  the 
fountain  fills  with  rapidity  first,  and  then  dries  up,  or 
rather  remains  low,  till  the  reservoir  regains  its  usual 
level,  and,  impelled  by  the  wind,  begins  to  ebb  again. 


ON  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  UNEDUCATED 

PEOPLE. 

H. 

The  examples  given  in  a  former  article  will  have  been 
sufficient  to  prove  that,  while  there  is  much  in  the 
languagt>  of  luieducated  people  for  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  inaccuracy  of  the  expressions,  we  may 
find  a\ithority  in  our  old  writers,  yet  there  is  also  much 
for  which  no  such  sanction  can  be  pleaded,  and  which 
therefore  must  be  attributed  to  the  jK>rversions  and 
interpolations  common  amongst  persons  who  have  gone 
■■Ihrougli  the  ordinary  routine  of  learning  to  read  without 
»ny  exercise  of  the  understanding  therein.  Their  know- 
[ledge  of  words  is  chiefly  derived  from  conversation  with 
ersons  of  their  own  class,  equally  liable  with  them- 
elves  to  fall  into  errors  of  speech,  and  is  little  assisted 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  lessons  of  former  years. 
Those  lessons  were  probably  learned  by  rote,  and  if 
rammatieal  rules  were  given  at  all,  they  were  perhaps 
such  as  the  pupil  could  not  comprehend,  or  apply  to  use. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  as  we  proceed  to  notice  the 
fihm.ies  common  among  l^ndoners,  and  pretty  general 
also  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  we  find  more  serious 
offences  against  correct  language,  than  have  yet  come 
under  our  view.  Yet  as  it  happened  that  nianv  of  the 
errors  in  words  might  be  defeuiied  by  reference  to  the 
best  writers  of  an  earlier  period,  so  it  is  the  case  with 
some  of  the  phrases  also. 

The  following  are  selected  from  Mr.  Pepge's  collec- 
tion, in  the  work  already  alluded  to;    and  as  far   as 


desirable,  hi*  playfbl  mode  of  defending  the  coekoet 
dialect  has  been  followed. 

The  first  evil  to  be  noticed  ia  the  nie  of  redundant 
negatives,  such   as,   "  I  don't  know  i     '  iu" 

Without  wishing  by  any  means   to  |  ■   ia 

now  felt  to  be  an  error,  it  I"  <  « 

luxuriance  of  no  modern  ya, 

though    it    is    not   of    their    own    n.  l^e 

educated    man  of  the    present   day   r  't   one 

negative   as  goo<l   as   a   thousand,    but   <  'ors 

thought  otherwise,  and  so  do  the  humble  ■  our 

own    times.      Taking    the    language   of    I  1 

moment  as  a  model, — a  Frenchman  answ.  tii>h 

negatively  by  "  .Je  ne  sais  pas."     If  it  is   ;  ^im 

to  use  two  negatives,  why  is  the  Euglishu;  led 

in  this  matter?  Why  may  he  not  say,  "1  don't  kuow 
nut/iin^' about  it?"  'fhe  abundant  use  of  negatives  ia 
esteemed  an  elegance  in  the  French  language,  and  the 
French  are  extremely  tenacious  on  this  point.  Hut  if  • 
cluster  of  negatives  is  poured  from  the  mouth  of  an 
Englishman,  he  is  considered  anything  but  elegant  in 
his  speech,  as  was  proved  in  the  case  of  the  citizen 
whose  Inquiry,  at  a  tavern,  "  Han't  nobody  seen  iw.iliinr 
of  never  a  hat  no-whercs?"  has  hevn  cirried  . 
of  ridicule  to  every  part  of  the   !.:•'. "i.'...     V.  ...; 

as  the  speech  of  the  citizen  m  'in- 

donee  of  negatives,  almost  as  gr<  ..i  ..^  .,.- '  ■' 

in  official  docunieuts,  and  in  the  writings  oi 
poets.  In  a  proclamation  of  King  Hejjry  the  1  .....  ivi 
the  apprchensiou  of  Sir  John  Oldcaslle,  oa  •ccuiiiit  of 
his  contumacious  behaviour  in  not  accepting  the  term* 
before  tendered  to  him,  arc  these  words:  —  •*  lie  it 
knowne,  as  Sire  John  OlucaSteil  refuse,  nor  wiil  not 
receave,  nor  sue  to  have  none  of  the  graces,"  &c.  The 
examples  in  the  writings  of  Chaucer  and  of  Shakspekre 
are  too  numerous  for  quotation:  the  two  following  must 
suffice.     Thus  Chaucer, 

So  lowly,  DO  to  tniily  jou  servo 

N'il  none  of  'hem  as  1. —  Troilut  and  Crttiuja. 
N'il  means  "  will  not."     It  is  retained  in  the  common 
expression,  "  will  he,  n'il  he,"  implyii;  mil 

or  will  not.     One  of  the  numerous   ;  ;in- 

dant   negatives  in   Shakspeare  occurs   m  the  tlurd  act 
and  fifth  scene  oi  Romeo  and  Jxdiet : 

A  sudilen  day  of  joy, 
That  tfaoa  oxpect'st  nut,  uur  I  iook'd  not  for. 
The  use  of  even  the  double  negative  is  now  .i 
not  to  say  anything  of  three  or  four  uegativt 
after   examples  from  the  Saxon,  used  to  be  accumuUtcJ 
in  one  phrase  some  centuries  ago.     Early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  double  negative  was  evidently  treated 
as  a  matter  of  derision,  and  was  thus  employed  in   the 
distich  at   the  end  of  the  epitjph  of  P.  P.,  the  parish 
clerk,  printed  in  Pope's  works  : 

Po  all  wo  can.  Death  is  a  man 

Who  never  sjiaretli  none. 
Thus  we  find  that,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  nega- 
tives, the  customs  of  former  days  have  been  handed 
down,  and  constantly  adhered  to  by  the  lower  orders,  ia 
defitnce  of  improved  modes  of  speech ;  nor  will  it  ever 
be  otherwise,  unless  the  education  given  to  children 
teaches  them  to  think  of  what  they  are  saying,  instead 
of  repeating  their  lessons  like  so  many  parrots. 

Another    common    error   among   the    same  class    of 
persons  is,  the  enlarging  the  comparatives  and  supcrl.t 
tives,  and  instead  of  saying,  "worse,  worst;  less,  least. 
&c.,  to  say,  "  worser,  worstesl ;  lesser,  leastest,"  &c.:  but 
here,  again,   ihev   have   high   authority   on   their  side. 
Shakspeare,  in  A'i«i,»-  />*«»■,  says. 

Let  thy  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again. 
And,  again,  in  King  StirttiJ/  l/"  SUlh, 

Chaiij;ed  to  a  woraar  ahapc  thou  caiiat  not  be. 
Drj-4|pn,  as  cited  by  Bishop  Lowth,  says, 
,         .         And  worser  far 

Than  arms. 
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Shtk'poarp  mm  Aii(iim)ii  i.m-  " iMscr"  in  the  sune  way, 
and  »o  Jo  mn:  y  of  our  best  writer*. 

I  think  111'  A  nuus  in  Christcudom 

Qw  Icastr  vo  or  httio  than  he. 

King  Rirhard  111. 
Attend  to  what  a  leaser  nuM  indites. — Addisow. 
Tl;,    T  ri-  accused  of  inflaming  the  offence 

by  «,  _'  "  more  worser,"  &c.     It  must  be 

r'  -  li  u'lily  uiin.rossary,  yet  in  Sliak- 

.  v-    ]!>   itirction    to   it.      In    the 

Ttmpett  it  occurs  thus. 

Not  that  I  am  mor«  better 
Than  Prospero. 
And  in  Ilenty  the  Fifth  there  are  two  instances, 
Ne'er  from  France  arrived  more  happier  men. 

Act  IV.,  8C.  ulL 
None  sharper  tlian  your  swords. — Act  HI.,  so.  6. 
But  the  love  of  augmentation  does  not  stop  here:  our 
citizens  must  also  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  using 
double  superlatives ;  such  as,  *'  most  irapudcntest,  most 
ignorantest,  most  particularest,  most  agroeablesl,"  &c. 
Bot  have  we  not  an  example  of  double  suporhitives  in 
the/'ja/nw,  in  the  expression,  "  Most  Highest,"  allowed 
to  be  one  of  great  force,  and  properly  applicable  to  the 
Almighty.  If  it  be  said  that  this  is  a  magnificent 
Eastern  idiom,  it  may  nevertheless  be  replied,  that  in 
later  times  St.  Paul's  expression  was  such  as  our  trans- 
lators could  only  do  justice  to  by  a  double  superlative, 
when  he  said,  "  After  the  most  straitest  sect  of  our 
religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee."  In  profane  authors  there 
are  also  manv  instances  of  the  use  of  the  double  super- 
lative. Sir  Thomas  More  used  the  expression,  "  most 
basest ;"  Ben  Jonson  that  of,  "  most  ancientest ;"  John 
Lilly  (of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth)  that  of,  "  most 
brightest;  "and  Shakspearc,  "most  boldest,  most  un- 
kindest,  most  heaviest;'  also  in  Hamlet  the  beautiful 
^sample, 

.    .    .    But  that  I  love  thee  best, 
O  ni<M<  Itett,  bi-Uevc  it. 

The  fact  is  that  these  are  all  Saxonisms,  the  modern 
prefix  "most"  being  used  instead  of  the  ancient  alder 
(older,  or  greater,)  which  the  Saxons  used  for  the  same 
purpose  of  enhancing  their  superlatives.  "  Alderlii-fest 
Sovereign"  is  used  by  Shakspearc  in  Henry  the  Sixth. 
while  the  strange  and  contradictory  terms  "alder-first," 
and  "alder-last,"  are  used  l)y  Chaucer.  Dr.  Skinner 
gives  us  "alder-best,"  which  agrees  with  Shakspcarc's 
"most  best."  This  word  "alder-best"  is  exemplified  in 
Latin,  in  the  University  term  Senior  Optime,  which 
aignifies  elder-bent  of  the  graduates  of  the  year.  The 
word  Junior  Optimt,  (literally  younger-hett)  is  given  as 
a  relative  term ;  but  not  after  Saxon  authority. 

But  however  legitimate  in  Saxon  times,  expressions  of 
this  nature  are  now  decidedly  incorrect,  and  adherence 
to  them  i«  ■••■'•■  •'■  '"■  •-■■.i..'.od  in  persons  who  have  not 
had  the  .  on.     In  like  manner  the 

Oie  of  "L>i«.<vvi  ;../,  .W.I.  w"  and  "known,"  and  of 
"seed"  for  "saw"  and  "seen"  may  have  much  said  in 

its  d'  *■ -   '  It  if  not  reconciieablc  with  modem  usage. 

If  :i  i.an  were  to  say  to  a  cockney,  "I  sowed 

all  II  i«t  week  ;"  the  answer  wouM  probably  be 

"II  1  would."     It  is  not  likfly  that  "knowed" 

»hoi;  '    '  "is  re- 

taiti'  .;i)r«  is 

the  cau?"j  ol   many  ol   t;.  .  ajjil  its    •  -s 

is  the  cause  of  more.      1  of  the  li  ,,1 

the  New  T  ."crew"  of  "crow" 

— ("the  ):bMtiii  rd"crcw' 

has  bccomr  o:  li  to  be  the 

proper  word.  '    "nrh   pre- 

terites as  '  knew,'  "  :t 

example  of  thf  in'  .  . 

Veri  e^  the 


tcni; 

grttc,  itc;  wi. 


.  l^row, 
time  we  have  verbs  totally 


different,  and  incongruous  in  their  infinitives ;  as  from 
slay  we  meet  with  slew:  from  Jly,Jiew,  and  jH'rhaps  a 
few  others:  whilc/foo'  is  obliged  to  be  content  with  the 
regular  \tTvtente  Jlowed,  for  wo  have  never,  I  believe, 
heard  of  a  river  ihntflew." 

"  Knowed"  is  also  used  as  a  participle  passive,  as 
"  I've  knowed  him  for  years ;"  and  others,  both  pre- 
terites and  participles  passive,  are  formed  on  the  same 
model,  as  "  his  liorse  throwed  him ;"  "  the  bill  was 
throwed  out  of  the  House  of  Commons ;"  "  he  was 
drawed  in  to  pay  a  sum  of  money ;"  "  he  drawed  upon 
his  banker ;"  "  since  he  growcd  rich,  he  has  growed 
proud,"  &c.  Bishop  Lowth  savs  that  we  have  preserved 
one  passive  participle,  "known,''  from  the  irregular  Saxon 
"know-en;"  as  likewise  "thrown"  and  "drawn,"  from 
"throwen"  and  "drawen;"  but  while  the  cockney  is 
used  to  such  participles  as  "  flowed,  sowed,  mowed," 
&c.,  he  naturally  forms  others  like  them.  On  the  same 
principle,  "  seed  "  passes  current  for  "  saw,"  and  also  for 
"seen."  Tlie  latter  is  a  contraction  of  the  Saxon 
"see-en,"  condemned  by  Bishop  Lowth,  and  stigmatized 
by  all  Saxon  grammarians  as  anomalous,  the  natural 
termination  of  such  participle  being  either  in  ed  or  od. 

"  .Mought"  is  used  for  "  might ; '  but  this  cannot  be 
considered  incorrect,  since  it  was  in  common  use  in 
Chaucer's  time,  as  was  "mowe"  instead  of  "may."  In 
Fairfax's  Taiso,  translated  at  the  close  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  we  find  a  similar  word  used: 
Within  the  postern  Btood  Argautes  stout, 
To  rescue  her,  if  ill  mote  her  betide. 

A  true  born  Londoner,  according  to  Mr.  Pegge, 
always  axet  questions,  ajcet  pardon,  axes  leave,  &c. 
This  word  ax  for  ask  is  common  among  the  lower 
orders  throughout  the  kingdom ;  but  though  it  now 
sounds  barbarous  enough,  it  has  nevertheless  descended 
from  our  forefathers,  whose  writings  show  the  constant 
use  of  the  word.  Chaucer  uses  the  verb  "  axe,"  and 
the  noun  "  an  axing."  Margaret,  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond and  Derby,  in  a  letter  to  her  son,  Henry  the 
Seventh,  concludes  with  "  As  herty  blessings  as  y  can 
axe  of  God."  In  the  next  reign,  Dr.  Clerk  writnig  to 
Wolsey,  says,  "  The  king  axed  after  your  grace's  wel- 
'  fare."  In  Chaucer's  time,  and  subsequently,  numbers 
of  common  words  were  written  differently  to  the  form  in 
which  we  now  see  them  :  thus  "  briddi-s,"  for  "  birds  ;" 
"  brunt,"  for  "  burnt ;"  "  brun,"  for  "  burn  ;"  "  forst," 
for  "  frost ;"  "  brcst,"  for  "  burst,"  &c. ;  and  we  may 
still  discover  in  the  common  dialect  of  the  country 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  pronunciation.  Londoners  of 
the  lower  class  frequently  complain  of  being  "thrusty," 
instead  of  "  thirsty."  The  confusion  of  the  participle 
passive  with  the  active  preterite  is  an  error,  almost 
universal  with  the  above  class.  They  say  "  I  have  took 
(not  '  taken ')  the  parcel ;"  "  he  has  fell  (not  '  fallen ') 
aown ;"  "she  has  wrote  (not  'written')  the  letter." 
The  only  excuse  for  this  is  to  say  as  before,  that  this  is 
the  old  mode  of  speaking  and  writing,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  instances. 

"The  sun  has  rose."  Swift.  "  Have  rose."  PnioB. 
"  Have  arose."  Drvden.  "  Had  not  arose."  Bolino- 
nitoKE.  "Arc  arose."  Comedy  of  Errors,  "Sure 
some  disaster  has  befel."  Gav.  "  lie  should  have  fell." 
Prioh.  "Wrote,"  for  written,  is  used  by  Milton,  Dry- 
den,  Clarendon,  Prior,  Swift,  Boiingbroke,  Bcntley, 
Atterbury,  and  Addison,  besides  Shakspearc.  Bishop 
I.owth  says  that  the  confusion  of  the  past  tense  active, 
and  the  participle  passive  "  pn  -  .ilv  in  common 

discourse,    and    is   too   much  by    our    best 

writers."     To   exemplify  the   I :    habit,  he  adds, 

"we  easily  forgive  such  expr<--  .     'I  have  wrote, 

and  '  I  have  bore ;'  while  we  siiould  be  startled  at  '  I 
have  knew,'  or  '  I  have  saw ;'  though  in  fact  they  are 
equally  barbarous." 

There  is  a  term  very  common  in  London,  and  now 
confined  to  the  tineducated,  which  in  the  time  of  Milton 
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and  of  Shakspcaro  waa  not  contldcrcd  an  Jndication  of 
vulgarity.     Cockneys   aro    very  fond  o'  '  •'och 

other  to  "  fotch  a  walk  ;"  and  when  li.  i  walk 

that  is  pasai'l,  they  say  "  wo  faught  a  walk."  This  has 
a  very  dissonant  sound  with  it,  for  most  persons  would 
as  soon  think  of  carrying,  as  of  fetching,  a  walk  ;  as  for 
"  faught,"  it  is  a  curious  deduction  from  "  fetch  ;"  but  it 
follows  tho  rule  of  caught  from  catch,  and  taught  from 
teach,  and  we  must  not  therefore  bo  too  strict  in  judging 
it.  Now  Shakspeare,  in  CymbtlitUt  makes  even  tho 
queen  say, 

I'll  futcU  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 

TUu  iHUigH  uf  UirrM  uti'ixitioua. 

Milton  has  adopted  a  similar  expression  in  his  Areadts : 

When  ovciiing  grry  doth  risn,  I  fotch  my  round 
Ovor  tlio  mount,  uiid  all  tliLi  liolluwud  ground. 

At  tho  commencement  of  tho  eighteenth  century, 
however,  this  expression  seems  to  have  been  considered 
vulgar,  for  Congrovc  puts  it  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
characters  in  the  play  called  the  Way  of  the  World, 
evidently  iiitciuling  thereby  to  make  the  speaker  betray 
hi*  low  origin.  "  If  that  how  you  were  disposed  to  fetch 
a  walk  this  evening,  I  would  have  faught  a  walk  with 
you."  The  term  "faught"  is  entirely  confined  to  a 
walk,  for  if  anything  portable  is  fetched,  tho  cockney 
says  "  I  fotch  it,"  in  the  same  way  that  he  would  say 
"  I  cotch  cold,"  instead  of  "  I  caught  cold." 

The  substitution  of  "  loam  "  for  "  teach  "  is  another 
]iopular  error.  "  Who  learns  you  to  play  upon  the 
music.  Miss  ?"  is  no  uncommon  inquiry  in  some  of  the 
classes  to  which  the  piano  has  now  unfortunately  de- 
scended. But  even  here  antiquity  sanctions  what  modem 
linguists  disallow.  The  Anglo-Saxon  verb  "  Ineran," 
modifled  into  "  learn,"  had  indiscriminately  both  senses, 
and  implied  docere  (to  teach),  as  well  as  discerc  (to 
learn).  Chaucer  uses  the  word  "  Icrne"  in  the  sense  of 
"  teach  ;"  and  .Shakspeare  evidently  considered  them  as 
words  of  equal  import.  Thus,  in  "  As  j/ott  like  it,"  he 
says,  "  Unless  you  could  teach  mo  to  forget  a  banished 
father,  you  must  not  learn  me  any  extraordinary  plea- 
sure." And  again  in  the  Tempest,  "  You  taught  mo 
language :  the  red  plag\io  rid  you  for  learning  me  your 
speech."  The  translators  of  the  Psalms  doubtless  em- 
ployed the  best  English  of  the  days  in  which  they 
wrote,  and  there  wo  find  "  learn "  repeatedly  used  for 
"  teach."  "  Remember,"  in  the  sense  of  "  remind,"  is 
equally  common  among  Londoners  and  country  people : 
thus  wo  have  the  common  phrase,  "Will  you  remember 
me  of  it?"  Shakspeare  employs  this  repeatedly,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  brings  forward  the  following  instances  : — 
In  Henry  IV.,  Worcester  says 

I  must  remember  you,  my  lord, 

"We  were  tho  first  and  dearest  of  your  friends. 

In  Kiny  John,  Act  III.,  Scene  4. 

Const.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 

lies  in  his  bod, 

Kemonibors  mo  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 

In  Nichard  II.,  .\ct  III.,  Scene  4. 

QuESN.  It  dotli  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow. 


Wr  found  many  humming-binis  at  Port  San  Antonio, 
which  we  attrilmtcd  to  the  sheltered  situation  of  tho  place, 
antl  tho  luxuriant  growth  of  fuschias  ami  other  plants, 
upon  the  sweets  of  whose  tlowei-s  they  feed.  Here,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  same  snoeics  was  seen  sporting  aliout  in  a 

mr  '    - '  -  '     \  and  during  the  fall  of  a  snow-shower, 

a  r  V  character  of  this  little  bird,  which,  if 

It  .1  .    ....,....,   ,.,.1111  the  appniach  of  winter  to  a  warmer 

clime,  liuvers,  nt  least,  as  lorn;  as  it  possibly  can.    This  was 

the  middle  of  .\oril ;  the  winter  IliI.  in  f:ui.  :iln  .i,K- ,■,,!, i- 

mcnecd,  and  all  tho  mount. 

■with  suow,  while  the  ground  > 

dazzling  covering.— F(y<73,-.j  of  tJ.c  AJtxmtitro  uiid  licmjU. 


ATIIELSTANE'S   CHAPEL,   CONISBOllOUGH 
CASTLE. 


The  interesting  chapel  above  represented  forms  a  por- 
tion of  the  keep  of  Conisborough  Castle,  Yorkshire,  and 
is  often  allowed  to  remain  unvisited  on  account  of  the 
personal  risk  attending  an  ascent  to  it.  The  castle 
itself  has  already  been  briefly  described  in  these  pages*, 
and  if  we  turn  to,  the  third  volume  of  Ivanhoc,  we  shall 
find  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  employed  in  depicting 
the  appearance  of  the  castle,  and  the  neighbouring 
sccnerv.  "  There  are  few  more  beautiful  or  striking 
scenes  in  England,"  says  the  great  novelist,  "  thfi;  • 

sented  by  the  vicinity  of  this  Saxon  fortress.     Tl 

gentle  river  Don  swecr"  ''"" '''   '"  "■"•''•■•''""'' 

cultivation  is    richly  ' 

mount,  ascending  fnu:; 

and  ditches,  rises  this  ancient  editice,  win  i 

name  implies,  was,  previous  to  the  C'on<|Ui 

dcnee  of  the  kings  of  England.     The  out»'r 

bably  been  adiled  by  the  Nurmaas,  but  the  i  < 

tokens  of  very  l"  iity.    It  is  situ 

at  one  ansle  of  t !  irt,  and  fonns  :; 

of  :    -■  •  ,    i,-,t  in    ■''-  -   ' 


IS  propi  • 

.1,  .,.■..;. 


npag: 

it    T: 

top,  and  terminate  in  a  sort  of  turrets  communicatmg  with 

the  interior  of  the  keep  itself.     The  rii«tnnt   rip)irar:in<-c  of 

this  hufc  building,  with  tl 

m  inten-sting  to  tne  lover« 

.'■■'  '  •  is  to  the  .  ■' inui^ination  11 

>  k  to  the  dn 

in    oraer    to    reacii     Atiu'Ni.uu'  -^    i  i^.ipcl,    t'--    •  ■    't 
must  enter  the  great  tower  by  a  mode  which  ; 
the  rude  simplicity  of  early  times,  and  is  al«' 
in  the  work  above  referred  to.     A  flight  of 
row,  and  almost  precipitous  steps  leads  up  • 
port.il    in   the   south    side   of  the  tower,   by 

nturous  antiquary  may  pain   access  to  a  sn-..Ti. 
.1    the   thickness    of  the    main    wall   of  the    t- 
which  leads  up  to  a  third  story  of  the  building,  the  two 
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lower  beinir  dung«on«  or  vaults,  which  neither  receive 
•ir   nor  ~  >ve  bv  a   square  opening'  in  the  third 

Morv,  \\  .  thrv  seem  to  have  coiiimuuicatvd  by  a 

lail<ier.  1  lu-  (iiii>cl  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  keep, 
and  i(  formfd  in  one  of  the  external  buttresses,  and 
those  who  would  visit  it  must  pass  alon;^  a  narrow 
Ic'iire.  or  prt'jiTtion,  on  which  the  floor  of  the  principal 
ap  illy   rested.     It  requires  steady  nor>e5 

tt)  lis,    for  the    projection    is  only  a  few 

ill'  1.  and  the  person   who  ventures  along  it  is 

oil.  M'cure  himself  from  falling   by  means   of  a 

few  iron  nads  or  cramps  driven  into  the  wall  for  that 
purpose,  and  these  failing  he  may  topple  down  headlong, 
and  break  his  neck.  Such  is  the  account  given  by 
Rhodes,  in  his  Yorkthire  Scenety,  and  confessing  that 
he  had  not  the  hardihood  to  visit  the  chapel  himself,  he 
gives  the  description  and  drawing  furnished  by  a  friend. 
The  former  is  as  follows  : — "  In  addition  to  a  little  room 
over  the  entrance,  on  a  level  witli  the  highest  floor,  there  is 
•  amsil  chapel,  inclosed,  like  tlie  stairs,  in  one  of  the  but- 
treawa.  iu>  fumi  is  six-sided,  its  length  a))Out  iifteen  feet, 
and  its  STcatest  width  not  exce<'ding  nine  :  a  narrow  loop- 
hole at  tlie  end,  and  a  small  circular  opening  on  each  side, 
have  serve<l  fur  the  admission  uf  light  into  this  little  apart- 
ment. The  ornamented  unlu'S  sup]>urting  the  roof,  which 
ia  about  twelve  feet  high,  intcrsi'et  each  other  at  their  high- 
est points.  They  spring  from  pillars,  whose  capitals, 
richly  carved,  liear  some  reseinhlmu-e  to  the  loinc.  Two 
receaMH  in  the  wall,  alwut  a  yard  from  the  floor,  may  possi- 
bly have  been  use<l  for  holy  water.  On  the  left,  a  doorway 
opens  from  the  chapel  to  an  adjoining  oratory,  not  more 
than  six  feet  square,  which  is  lighted,  like  the  cliapel,  by  a 
narrow  loop-hole." 

The  dale  of  this  chapel,  and  of  the  edifice  of  which 
it  forms  a  part,  is  not  to  be  precisely  ascertained.  The 
(trength  and  excellence  of  the  masonry,  which  in  the 
principal  parts  of  the  edifice  has  resisted  for  ages  the 
effects  of  time,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  of  llonian 
origin.  The  stones  are  "  well  tooled  upon  the  surface, 
and  the  cement  by  which  they  are  united,  is  even  now 
as  firm  and  compact  as  the  stone  itself,"  but  so  essen- 
tially does  the  structure  differ  from  all  others  in  the 
kingdom  which  are  understood  to  bo  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture, that  considerable  doubts  exist  on  this  point. 
Neither  does  the  style  of'Conisborough  agree  with  that 
of  any  Saxon  or  Korman  edifice  in  this  kingdom.  In 
this  uncertainty,  Mr.  King,  in  his  3Iunimenta  Antiqua, 
advances  a  theory,  which  supposes  this  fortress  to  nave 
been  erected  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  first  century, 
by  Cartiamandua,  Queen  of  the  Brigautes,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  her  chief  residence  at  Aldborough,  in 
Yorkshire,  which  at  that  time  was  a  royal  city.  lie  is 
of  opinion  that  this  place  was  not  built  during  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Romans  in  this  countrv  ;  but  if  not  so  early 
as  the  time  of  the  Queen  of  the  Brigautes,  certainly  not 
later  than  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  armies  of  the 
Cssars.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  time  of 
the  erection  of  thi^  r.i«tlp,  it  seems  generally  admitted 
by  all  who  have  ^  !i|iot,  that  it  must  have  been 

at   one  of  the   ii  '>in   period'*  in  the  history  of 

lb  iitended  for  a 

pr.  .    "  No  place," 

•ays  .Mr.  Hhoiir«,  "can  possibly  be  more  appalling  to 
look  down  into  thnn  tbii  f.dirni';  pi'-  The  blood  curdles, 
ail'  '>f  human  creatures 

h.;-  nnd  incarcerated  in 

k  pliicc  til  <  I   vi|ieni.     The 

•IMilment   in  1  miard  room, 

wli!   ■  .      '  1  .lir    fi til.' 

wi '  ■;-■.'      I  ■  |.  II  •      ■  :    :i;. 

di-' 

of  :        1  ',;.•. 

ti.v  ■■;. 

ri.-A  ■  ,..;;!■ 

tb. 

d. 

til  

Uiaa  vvuvuii....! .  '  ' 


The  architecture  of  tho  chapel  differs  from  that  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  edifice,  but  it  is  looked  upon  as  merely 
an  appropriate  deviation  from  the  castellatc  to  tlin  eccle- 
siastical style,  and  the  general  feeling  on  entering  it  is 
that  it  was  undoubtedly  constructed  for  religious  pur- 
poses, and  with  a  C'hriiitian  prepossession.  The  follow- 
ing passages  from  Ivanlioe  refer  to  this  chapel,  in  the 
buttress,  with  its  adjoining  oratory.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
made  this  castle  the  residence  of  his  Saxuu  chieftain 
Athelstane. 

Ccdric  arose,  and  extending  his  hand  to  Richard,  con- 
ducted him  into  a  small  and  very  nide  clmiiel,  which  wa» 
excavated,  as  it  were,  out  of  one  of  the  external  buttresses. 
As  there  was  no  opening,  saving  a  very  narrow  loop-hole, 
the  place  would  have  K-en  nearly  quite  dark  but  for  two 
ttamoeaux  or  torches,  which  showed  by  a  red  and  smoky 
light,  the  arched  roof  and  naked  walls,  the  rude  altur  of 
stone,  and  the  crucifix  of  the  same  material.  Before 
this  altar  was  placed  a  bier,  and  on  eai'h  side  of  this  bier 
kneeled  three  priests,  who  told  their  beads  and  muttered 
tlieir  prayers  w  ith  the  greatest  signs  of  extenial  ilcvotion, 

This  act  of  pious  charity   performed,  Cedric  again 

motioned  them  to  follow  hmi,  gliding  over  tlie  stone  floot 
with  a  noiseless  trend  ;  and,  alter  ascending  a  few  steps, 
opened,  with  great  caution,  the  door  of  a  small  oratory 
which  adjoined  to  the  cha^iel.  It  was  about  eight  feet 
H<juare,  hollowed,  like  the  chapel  itself,  out  of  the  thick* 
ness  of  the  wall ;  and  the  loop-hole,  which  enlightened  it, 
being  to  the  west,  and  widening  considerably  as  it  sloped 
inward,  a  beam  of  the  si-tting  sun  found  its  way  into  its 
dark  recess,  and  showed  a  fumale  of  a  dignified  mien,  and 
whose  countenance  retained  the  marked  remains  nf  majes- 
tic lieauty.  Her  long  flowing  rotiea,  and  her  flowing  wim- 
ple of  black  cypress,  enhanced  the  whiteness  of  her  skin, 
and  the  beauty  of  her  liKht-coloured  and  flowing  tresses, 
which  time  bad  neither  thinned  nor  luin^'led  with  silver* 
Her  countenance  expressed  the  deepest  sorrow  tluit  is  con- 
stant witji  resignation.  On  the  stone  table  before  her 
stood  a  crucifix  of  ivory,  beside  which  was  laid  a  miseaL 
having  its  ]ia^:es  richly  illuminated,  and  ita  Vwards  adorned 
with  clasps  of  gold,  and  bosses  of  the  same  precious  metal. 


THE    PLACE    OF    REST. 
TuERE  is  an  hour  of  peaceful  rest, 

To  rouurniug  wanderers  given; 
There  is  a  tear  fur  souls  distreat, 
A  balm  for  every  wounded  breast — 

'Tis  found  above — iu  heaven  I 
There  is  a  soft,  a  downy  bed, 

'Tis  fair  as  breath  of  even ; 
A  couch  for  weary  morlaU  spread, 
'Where  they  may  rest  tlieir  aching  bead, 

And  find  repose  in  heaven  ! 
There  is  a  home  fur  wee)>ing  souls, 

Ity  sill  and  sorrow  driven, 
AVIien  tusa'd  on  life's  tcm|>cstuous  aboalsi 
^Vhere  storms  arise,  and  ocean  rolls, 

And  all  is  drear — but  heaven ! 
Tliorc  Kaitli  lifts  up  the  teorful  eye, 

The  heart  with  niiKuish  riven; 
And  views  the  tempest  passing  by. 
The  evi'iiiiig  shaduws  (piiekly  fly, 

And  all  serene  in  heaven ! 
There  fnigrant  flowers  inimortalbloom, 

And  joys  supreme  are  given : 
There  rays  divine  dis|>erHc  the  gloom; 
Ucyund  the  confines  of  tho  tomb 

Ap]>eurs  the  dawn  of  hoaveu ! — Akon. 


It  is  indisputable  that  the  great  movements  which  stir 
WK-iety  from  its  very  foundations,  are  invariably  )>roduced 
hv  the  workings  of  tlie  living  spirit  of  man.  'Hie  sense  of 
iiionil  and  intellectual  want,  which  disposes  men  to  seize 
on  new  opinions,  often  lies  for  centuries  fennenting  in  tho 
f :ltl|.pnll(^^  (ir;  •!  '  •!•■■  heart  of  society.  At  length,  in 
■!  .    fiiii..    -  ■  I  »   one  of  those  nioster-spirits,  eii- 

IjwlJ  \m'!i  •  -  .  •  ncrgy,  and  confidenc*'  which  fit  a 

man  to  ^^  moral  forces;  to  reveal  to  his  age  tlie 

wants  of  >^  iiiid  but  a  dim  and  perplexed  conscious- 

iiess ;  to  interpret  to  it  its  own  confused  and  hiilf-fomied 
opinions,    and    to    give    them    sha{>e,    couipuctuess,    and 

Slrvugtb.— ItAKKE. 
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RECENT    tXTELLtOBJfCIt    RCIPECTIVG    THE 

ABORINGES   OF   KING   GEORGE'S  SOUND. 
WESTERN    AUSTRALIA. 

III. 

In  conclurfinif  the  lii»tory  of  the  natives  of  Kinj^ 
Geortfc's  Sound  we  present  tho  reader  with  a  few  par- 
ticulnrs  not  notici'd  by  (Jovemor  t'hillipps. 

The  dress  of  the  natives  consists  of  a  cloak  of  kan- 
garoo skin,  reaching  nearly  to  the  knee ;  it  is  worn  as  a 
mantle  over  the  shoulders,  and  is  fastened  with  a  rush, 
by  which  the  right  arm  is  left  free  and  disencumbered, 
"fhev  are  seldom  seen  without  their  cloaks,  which  in 
rainy  weather  arc  worn  with  the  fur  outwards ;  some  of 
them,  however,  are  so  scanty  that  tho  weari'r  may  b* 
considered  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  particularly  the 
children,  whose  cloaks  are  mere  strips  of  skin.  Tlie 
larpcr  skins  procured  from  the  male  kangaroos,  arc  ap- 
propriated to  the  women. 

'ihc  mode  of  preparing  the  mantles  is  as  follows :  the 
skins  are  pegged  out  upon  tho  ground  to  dry,  and  arc 
then  cut  into  the  proper  shape  with  a  sharpened  stone  ; 
with  the  same  instrument  the  inner  surface  is  scraped 
away  until  the  skin  becomes  soft  and  pliable ;  it  is  after- 
wanlK  rubbed  over  with  grease  and  a  sort  of  red  ochre- 
ous  enrtli,  which  they  also  use  to  paint  the  body.  The 
skins  thus  prepared  are  stitched  together  with  the 
sinews  of  the  animal,  which  are  drawn  from  tho  tail. 
The  other  articles  of  dress  are  the  noiul/n-biil,  or  waist- 
baud,  armlets,  and  head-dress.  The  nondle-bul  is  a 
long  yarn  of  worsted,  spun  from  the  fur  of  tiie  opossum, 
wound  round  the  waist  several  hundred  times.  A 
similar  band  is  also  worn  occasionally  round  the  left 
arm  and  the  head. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  order  of  things,  the  females 
neglect  these  ornaments,  while  the  single  men  make  a 
great  displav,  decking  their  heads  with  feathers,  dog- 
tniU,  and  other  similar  articles,  and  sometimes  having 
the  hair  long,  and  bound  round  the  head.  The  women 
keep  their  hair  quite  short,  and  do  not  wear  either  the 
noodle-bul  or  ornaments ;  voung  girls  sometimes  have  a 
fillet  of  worsted  yam,  called  wourtif,  round  the  neck. 
Both  sexes  smear  their  faces  and  bodies  with  red  pig- 
ment (palnil),  mixed  with  grease,  which  gives  them  a 
I  disagreeable  odour.  Tliey  do  this,  as  they  say,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  themselves  clean,  and  as  a  defente 
from  the  sun  and  ruin.  Their  hair  is  frequently  matted 
L  with  the  same  pigment.  When  fresh  painted,  they  are 
Fall  over  of  a  brickdust  colour,  which  gives  them  a  most 
sini^ular  appearance.  By  way  of  mourning  the  men 
paint  a  white  streak  across  the  forehead  and  down  the 
cheek  bones,  and  the  women  put  on  the  white  colour  in 
large  blotches.  Painting  the  body  is  used  simply  as  an 
ornament,  and  for  the  purposes  aforesaid;  and  not,  as  in 
New  South  Wales,  as  a  sign  of  war. 

The  natives  of  King  (leorge's  Sound  have  the  same 
custom  as  at  Sydney  of  cutting  gashes  on  their  bodv, 
and  raising  an  elevated  cicatrix.  It  is  done  chiefly  on 
the  shoulders  and  chest,  and  is  considered  an  honourable 
distinction,  as  well  as  a  characteristic  of  particulr.r 
tribes.  Every  individual  when  triivelling,  carries  a  fire- 
stick  for  the  purpose  of  kindling  fires,  and  in  winter  the 
practice  of  carrying  one  under  the  cloak,  for  the  sake  of 
heat,  is  almost  universal.  This  fire-slick  is  generally  a 
cono  of  Banksia  grandU,  or  of  some  other  wood  which 
has  the  property  of  remaining  ignited  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  weapons  used  by  these  people  are  spears  of 
two  or  three  kinds,  and  are  propelled  by  a  tlirowing 
stick  (meara).  The  spears  are  made  of  a  long  slender 
stick,  about  the  thickness  of  the  finger,  but  heavv  and 
tough.  They  are  scraped  down  to  a  very  fine  point, 
and  are  hardened  and  straightened  by  the  assistance  of 
fire.  Hunting  .ind  fishing  spears  are  barbed  with  a 
piece  of  wood,  fastened  on  very  neatly  .ind  firmly  with 
kangaroo  sinew,  and  the  ligature  covered  with  gum  ob- 
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saw,  the  stones  increasing  iu  »n>-  ; ...^  ,..,.,,!.     Each 

man  carriei  from  two  to  five  speari.  The  tlirowmg 
stick  is  about  twi  ''  •  '  ■•  ',  and  four  inches  wide,  nar- 
rowing at  each  '  At  the  handle  is  fixed  a 
piece  of  gum,  in  hmuu  ii<  mscrted  a  tharp-edged  stone, 
which  is  used  to  RcrajM)  the  point  of  the  s|iear  when 
blunted  by  use.  At  the  outer  end  is  a  tmall  wooden 
peg,  which  is  inserted  into  a  hole  at  the  end  of  the 
s|H<ar,  an<l  by  which  it  is  propelled.  This  i' 
slick  is  also  used  in  close  fights.  A  short  sin 
luriik  is  also  used  for  throwing  at  and  -'  ..M 
animals.  Their  hammer  is  made  with  a  ^  imi 
having  two  stones  imbedded  in  it,  stuck  un  lu  tin'  ex- 
tremity of  a  short  stick;  their  knife  is  a  stick  with  sharp- 
edged  stones,  fixed  in  a  ImmI  of  gum  at  the  end,  and  for 
two  or  three  inches  down  the  side,  forming  a  serrated 
instrument. 

Tlio  huts  formed  by  this  people  consist  merely  of  a 
few  small  sticks  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  bent  over  in 
the  form  of  a  bower,  about  four  feet  high,  and  five  or 
six  wiile.  Sometimes  two  are  united.  'I'hese  huts  are 
slightly  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  grass  tree,  or  in 
rainy  weather  roofed  with  pieces  of  bark,  upon  which 
stones  are  placed  to  prevent  their  being  blown  awav ; 
but  which  afford  miserable  protection  from  the  weather. 
Tiiey  are  generally  erected  in  a  sheltered  spot  near 
wati-r,  with  the  back  towards  the  prcvailiug  wind,  and 
a  fire  kept  constantly  burning  in  front.  One  of  the 
huts  contains  several  individuals,  who  lie  covered  in 
their  mantles,  huddled  together  in  a  crowded  state: 
the  dogs  are  also  admitted  to  a  share  of  their  bed. 
An  encampment  sometimes  consists  of  seven  or  eight 
of  these  huts,  at  other  times  of  only  two  or  three. 
The  huts  are  so  arranged  as  not  to  overlook  each  other : 
the  single  men  have  one  to  themselves  ;  the  children 
sleep  with  the  women  in  a  large  hut  near  the  husband's. 
The  dwellers  in  the  same  encampment  are  generally 
near  relations.  The  natives  who  live  together  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  fishing  or  hunting  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring grounds,  which  are,  in  fact,  individual  proper- 
ties, the  quantity  of  land  owned  by  each  individual 
being  very  considerable;  yet  others  of  bis  family  have 
certain  rights  over  it,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as 
partly  bi"longing  to  the  tribe.  But  these  people  are 
seldom  stationary  long  together ;  they  more  from  place 
to  place  to  procure  the  articles  of  provision  which 
may  be  in  season.  It  is  in  summer  that  these  people 
procure  their  game  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  this 
they  do  by  setting  fire  to  the  sides  of  the  cover  in  which 
the  game  is  inclosed,  by  means  of  a  torch  made  of  the  % 
leaves  of  the  grass  tree.  The  himters  concealed  by  the 
smoke,  stand  in  the  paths  most  frequented  by  the  ani- 
mals, and  easily  spear  them  as  they  pass  by.  Vast  num- 
bers of  animals  are  thus  destroyed,  and  the  violence  of 
the  fire  sometimes  extends  for  miles,  though  this  is 
generally  guarded  against  by  burning  it  in  consecutive 
portions.  When  the  game  has  thus  been  secured,  and 
the  fire  has  passed  over  the  groimd,  the  natives  w.iik 
over  the  ashes  in  search  of  lizards  and  snakes.  The 
htniters  are  much  assisted  by  their  dogs,  which  ihey 
take  when  young,  and  domesticate,  but  tiiey  take  little 
pains  to  train  them  to  onv  p.irticuiar  mode  of  hunting. 
These  dogs  have  a  very  fine  scent,  and  draw  upon  their 
game  like  the  pointer,  after  which   t  -  upon  o. 

chase  it.      The  owner  of  a   dog  is  c\  ^n   extra 

proportion   of  the  game  killed.     The   d>  ve* 

are  not  very  well  kept.     Their  food  coi  •  gc- 

tables,  roots  roasted  and  pounded,  the  enlrads  of  ani- 
mals, and  such  bones  as  are  loo  hard  for  the  teeth  of 
the  natives.  Sometimes  the  dog  is  so  ill-fed  that  he  i» 
oblin-ed  to  leave  his  master  and  provide  for  himself;  but 
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in  the  course  of  n  few  days  bo  generally  returns  to  his 
owner  again.  When  the  owner  docs  not  wish  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  his  dog,  he  ties  tho  fore-log  of  the  latter  to 
the  neck  with  a  band  of  rushes,  and  leaves  the  animal 
in  a  shady  plarc.  Sometimes  he  carries  his  dog  on  his 
shoulders.  These  dogs  seldom  bark,  but  bite  verv 
sharply,  snipping  like  a  fox.  They  arc  excellent  watcli 
dogs,  and  will  att.ick  strangers.  lu  the  wild  state  they 
are  sometimes  killed  and  eaten  by  the  natives,  but  no 
use  is  made  of  their  skins. 

The  following  mode  is  followed  in  hunting  the  kan- 
garoo: the  natives  assemble  in  small  parties  at  a  time 
when  the  rain  is  pouring  heavily,  or  the  wind  blowing 
hard,  to  prevent  the  noise  of  their  approach  from  bein;; 
heard,  fur  the  kangaroo  is  very  quick  of  hearing,  and 
always  on  the  alert.  The  hunter  creeps  upon  them 
with  tho  proatost  caution,  and  generally  succeeds  in  ap- 
pn  rvod.     They  always,  if  possible, 

ker,  lacc,  and  when  one  is  observed, 

they  take  otf  their  cluak,  and  watching  when  the  animal 
stops  or  turns  his  back  on  them,  they  hastily  advance, 
keeping  a  bush  between  them  for  concealment.  As 
they  approach  their  prey,  they  move  very  lightly  in  a 
stooping  posture,  and  only  at  a  time  when  the  noise  of 
the  wind  prevents  their  footsteps  from  being  heard. 
Should  the  kangaroo  turn  round  and  observe  them, 
they  instantly  stop  and  remain  perfectly  motionless 
until  he  resume  his  feeding.  In  this  way  they  get 
within  a  few  yards  of  their  prixe,  and  then  pierce  him 
with  their  spears.  The  instant  he  falls  they  run  up 
and  dispatch  him  with  their  hammers  by  blows  on 
the  head.  The  first  operation  is  to  extract  the  two 
front  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  tiiey  use  to  pharpon 
the  spear  points;  then  they  seize  the  tail,  and  takinji  the 
end  in  the  mouth,  bite  olf  the  tip,  and,  by  pulling,  ex- 
tract the  sinews  which  are  inserted  in  it;  these  are 
bound  round  a  stick  and  dried  for  use,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  stitching  the  mantles,  or  tying  the  barbs  on 
the  fpears.  When  the  hunters  are  numcrou!i,  they 
completely  surround  the  game,  and  advance  from  all 
quarters  until  they  get  within  a  spoar's  throw  of  it. 

Tiie  emu,  as  well  as  the  kangaroo,  affords  a  favourite 
article  of  diet;  and  at  some  seasons,  lizards  form  a  con- 
sicicrahlo  portion  of  the  food.  The  eggs  and  young  of 
1'-  illy  of  the  parrot  tribe,  but  also  of  hawks, 

lii-  .  ri-T>ns  &c.,  are  eagerly  sought  after  in 

tho   spruig   I  r.     The   tisliing   exploits   of  the 

natives  have  i  dy  alluded  to.      Tisli  being   very 

plentiful,  they  olten  kill  more  than  is  wanted  for  imme- 
diate use.  In  this  case  they  roast  the  fish,  and,  sepa- 
rating the  flesh  in  lar(fe  flakes  from  the  bones,  they  pack 
it  carefully  up  in  sott  bark,  in  which  way  it  will  keep 
good  for  several  days.  Uystcri  and  other  shell-fish  are 
to  be  obtained  in  large  quantities;  but  tho  natives  never 
made  any  use  of  them  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 

colony.      They   have   now    1- '    -^   esteem    them   as 

excellent  food.      Women  ar.  i  i/i  the  procuring 

as  «'"•""■■  "■'■ ■■  ..   ..I  their  food.      Also 

"■  -'  the  huts,  and  similar 

ofl.  •. »»  iin  III,  ijmIs,  and  these  arc  of  the 

f"'  I.     A  piece  of  soft  hark,  tied  at  each 

end, -!.>.-  I. II    n  drink  '      ,'        ■>(  a  kangaroo 

ia  u>od  for  a  needle;  ai  rush,  or  tho 

»'!'  fa  bird,  this  muk  the  water,  when  it  can- 

not iitly   be  reached  with  their  mouths.     Al- 

thougli  ttic  women  are  thus  uwful  to  their  husbands, 
ihey  do  not  aUays  receive  kind  treatment.  Tho  men 
arc  very  fond  of  their  children,  and  seldom  chastise 
them ;  but  many  of  the  women  have  rpenr-wounds  in 
the  \ef(%  or  thighs,  inflicted    by  their  The 

general  practice    of  polygamy  is  a   li  nrre    of 

quarrel*.  'ITic  husliand  is  vory  jealous  of  his  wives, 
(who  •omctime'  giro  him  rra'on  t.)  be  so.')  .nnd  if  he 
find* any  cxr  .m  very 

aeverely.     A   .        .  ..ay  from 

an  aged  husband,  to  whom  the  bat  been  aiiigned;  but 


he  generally  recovers  her.  and  ptinishes  her  either 
with  a  severe  beating,  or  more  frequently  by  spearing 
her  through  the  thigh.  When  a  man  dies,  his  wives 
remain  for  the  period  of  mourning  with  their  fathers' 
tribe.  The  wives  generally  descend  to  tho  nearest  rela- 
tives of  the  husband  aa  their  undoubted  property ;  but 
were  they  to  go  and  live  with  their  new  owners,  imme- 
diately on  the  death  of  the  husband,  it  would  be  coiisi> 
dered  ai  a  shameful  act,  and  would  meet  with  severe 
punishment.  Thus  a  sense  of  propriety  and  decorum  is 
to  be  found  among  this  untutored  race.  The  women 
are  extremely  hardy.  On  the  birth  of  a  child  the  mother 
goes 'out  the  next  day  as  usual  to  seek  food.  In  cases 
of  twins,  one  of  the  children  is  immediately  killed,  (if  of 
different  sexes,  the  female  is  preserved,)  because,  they 
say,  a  woman  has  not  sufliicient  milk  for  two  children, 
neither  can  she  carry  them  both,  while  seeking  her  food. 
As  soon  as  the  little  ones  can  walk,  they  are  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  girl  nine  or  ten  vears  old,  who  takes 
them  out,  each  provided  with  a  little  stick,  to  grope  for 
roots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  encampment.  If  a 
stranger  comes  in  sight,  the  little  ones  hide  among  the 
grass,  lying  as  close  as  a  hare  in  its  form.  Thus  the 
women  are  loft  at  liberty  to  carry  on  their  laborious 
occupations,  assisted  perhaps  by  the  elder  children. 

The  funeral  solomnitios  of  these  people  arc  accompa- 
nied by  loud  lamentations.  A  grave  is  dug  about  four 
feet  long,  three  wide,  and  three  deep.  The  earth  that  is 
removed  is  arranged  on  one  side  of  the  grave,  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent ;  at  the  bottom  is  placed  some  bark, 
and  then  small  green  boughs,  and  upon  this  the  body, 
ornamented  and  enveloped  in  its  cloak,  with  the  knees 
bent  up  to  the  breast,  and  the  arms  crossed.  Over  the 
body  is  heaped  more  green  boughs,  and  bark,  and  the 
hole  is  then  filled  with  earth  ;  green  boughs  are  again 
spread,  and  upon  them  are  deposited  tho  spears,  knife, 
and  hammer  of  the  deceased,  together  with  the  orna- 
ments that  belonged  to  him  ;  his  throwing  stick  on  one 
side,  and  the  curl  or  torok  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mound.  When  a  female  is  interred,  her  implements  are 
in  like  manner  deposited  in  the  grave.  The  mourners 
then  carve  circles  in  the  bark  of  the  trees  that  grow  near 
the  grave,  at  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  make  a  small  fire  in  front  of  the  grave. 
They  then  gather  small  boughs,  and  use  them  in  care- 
fully brushing  away  every  particle  of  the  earth  of  the 
grave  which  may  adhere,  to  their  own  persons.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  Iw  o  individu,-ils  boar  the  saiue  name, 
and  in  this  case,  should  one  of  them  die,  the  other 
changes  his  name  for  a  certain  period,  in  order  that  the 
name  of  the  deceased  should  not  be  uttered.  Immedi- 
ately after  a  burial,  the  encampment  is  broken  up,  and 
the  people  quit  the  neighbourhood,  never  once  allow- 
ing the  name  of  the  deceased  to  pass  their  lips.  If 
relating  the  occurrence,  the  names  of  the  survivors  are 
alone  mentioned,  and  by  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  his  fate  is  told.  When  nsked  the  reason  of 
this  silence,  they  said  it  was  not  good  to  s|>eak  of  his 
name,  lest  they  should  see  his  gnoif,  or  ghost. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  people  have  some 
idea  of  a  future  state.  Mr.  Nind  says  that  they  have 
adopted  an  idea  of  late  that  they  shall  go  to  the  moon 
after  death  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  their 
prior  opinion,  for  when  asked  where  their  fathcr>  li.nl 
gone,  they  pointed  westward.  It  is  melancholy  to  tl  .nl,, 
that  if  their  ii/  .    with  our  countrymen  will  in- 

crease their  ki.  i'  good,  it  will  also  add  to  their 

temptations  to  c  vil.  Mr,  Nind  says,  "  They  once  saw 
some  of  our  people  in  a  state  of  inebriety, — one  of  thoni 
quite  unable  to  stand;  upon  which  they  cnmc  to  iiic  in 
great  alarm,  under  strong  apprehension  that  hi"  would 
certainly  die  before  the  following  day :  adding,  that 
black  mon  were  sometimes  taken  so,  and  died.  I  en- 
f  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
I  1  must  have  meant  a  coup  de  goleil." 

JOBD  W.  PlUSk,  reiLISBBI,  WUT  Ktujiii,  Loniwii. 
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TICK  HILL    CASTLE. 


OATSWAV,    FKOK   TUB    WKST. 


The  castle  of  Tickhill,  in  the  deanery  of  Doneaster, 
Soutli  Yorkshire,  appears  to  have  been  founded,  or 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  soon  after  the  Norman 
conquest.  It  is  hijrhly  probable  that  some  building 
existed  on  the  spot  in  Saxon  times,  especially  as  in 
IJoinesdai/  Book  there  is  mention  of  burgenifi's  at  Tick- 
hill,  a  species  of  tenantry  implviiicf  the  existence  of  a 
castle.  The  manor  was  also  at  tiiat  period  of  high  value, 
showing  tlio  collection  of  a  considerable  population  at 
that  place  before  the  arrival  of  the  Normans ;  and  mak- 
inur  it  almost  certain  that  some  secure  and  fortified  abode 
afforded  protection  to  those  living  in  the  vicinity.  The 
hill  and  earthworks  are  in  themselves  adapted  to  pur- 
poses of  security  and  defence,  and  it  will  probably  ever 
remain  unrerlain  whether  any  masonry  was  added  to  the 
oriiriual  design  in  Saxon  times,  or  whether  the  castle 
was  built  from  its  foundation  by  the  eminent  Norman  to 
whom  it  is  attributed.  This  individual  was  Roger  dc 
Busli,  who  possessed  a  castle  at  Tickhill,  in  1103,  and 
whose  name  occurs  in  Domr.idni/  Book  as  the  owner  of 
a  long  list  of  manors  in  several  counties. 

On  the  death  of  Roger  do  Busli,  Itufus  appears  to 
have  granted  tiie  property  to  a  distant  kinsman  of  the 
deceased,  in  protercnce  to  some  nearer  claimants,  on  the 
payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  This  led  to  repeated 
disputations  in  after  ye.irs,  between  the  different  branches 
of  the  family.  On  tlio  accession  of  Henry  the  Fir**,  'ho 
Vol.  XXV. 


owner  of  Ticklall  was  bauished,  and  his  estates  forfeited 
to  the  crown,  he  having  sided  with  Curthose  in  the 
struggle  for  power  which  took  place  between  the  sons  of 
the  Conqueror.  Tickhill  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  king  during  his  whole  reign,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
bestowed  it  as  a  dower  on  his  second  wife.  Queen  Ade- 
liza.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen  it  fell  into  various  hands; 
but  was  restored  to  King  Henry  the  Second. 

From  Henry  it  descended  to  Richard  the  First,  who 
bestowed  it  on  his  brother  John,  towards  the  close  of 
whose  disastrous  reign  the  claims  of  the  family  of  De 
Busli  were  revived,  and  the  castle  was  lost  to  royalty  for 
a  short  period.  Henry  the  Third  compelled  its  resto- 
ration, and  gave  it  in  dower  to  Eleanor,  wife  of  Prince 
Kdward,  afterwards  Edward  the  First.  Without  fol- 
lowing the  history  of  this  castle  through  all  the  rr  m^. 
it  may  be  sufficieiit  to  state  that  it  gener.illy  forme.'.  ■..: 
of  the  dower  of  queens,  or  of  the  provision  for  the  sons 
of  the  king.  The  castle  and  honour  of  Tickhill  are 
mentioned  as  the  dower  of  I'hilippa  of  Hainault.  .y.-^n 
of  Edward  the  Third  :  of  Henrietta  Maria,  qm  <  n  of 
Charles  the  First ;  and  of  Catherine  of  Portugal,  con- 
sort of  Charles  the  .Second. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Tickhill   Castle  was  one  of  the 
five  places  in  England  licensed  by   Richard  the  Fir-t  aa 
the  scene  of  those  splendid  martial  show 
ment«.     The  other  four  places  were  bet  v. 
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and  \Viltoa ;  between  Warwick  and  Kcnelworth ;  Stam- 
ford and  Wariuford ;  Brackley  and  Mixbury. 

This  ca»lle  was  noted  as  one  of  the  two  (Nottinjjhara 
\ii'v.\'i  the  other,)  which  held  out  against  Richard  the 
First  on  his  return  from  I'alcstine.  During  his  absence 
it  had  been  in  the  possession  of  his  brother  John,  and 
on  his  unexpected  arrival  in  England,  the  garrison 
kifected  to  disb«>lieve  the  news,  and  defended  themselves 
«itli  great  obstinacy.  They  were  finally  forced  to  sur- 
rcuiKr,  and  many  of  the  offenders  were  hanged  on  a 
gibbet  bv  Koger  de  Laci. 

The  castle  of  Tirkhill  underwent  another  great  siege 
in  tiie  reign  of  King  Edward  the  S<'cond,  when  the 
barons  rose  under  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster.  This 
Tery  formidable  rising  took  place  in  the  winter  of  1321 
and  1322,  and  was  the  result  of  accumulated  dissatisfac- 
tions. The  Earl  of  I^ancaster  took  upon  himself  to 
summon  a  parliament,  which  was  to  meet  at  Doncaster 
at  the  end  of  November.  The  king  prohibited  the 
mei'tiug ;  but  there  was  a  considerable  resort  of  disaf- 
fected barons,  and  on  both  sides  open  preparations  for  ' 
war.  The  first  hostile  movement  of  the  party  in  the 
north  was  to  aiUnck  the  castle  of  Tickhill,  and  the  first 
assault  appears  to  have  been  made  about  the  beginning 
of  Eebruary.  The  castle  was  besieged  during  three 
weeks ;  but  appears  to  have  been  ably  defended  by 
William  de  .-Vnue,  the  constable,  though  with  much  loss 
of  life.  Meanwhile  the  king  h.id  been  collecting  a  con- 
siderable force,  and  before  the  end  of  February  marched 
northward  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  insurgents. 
This  movement  occasioned  them  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Tickhill.  They  met  the  king  at  Burton-upon-Trent,  and 
for  three  days  hindered  his  passage  over  the  river.  This 
was  about  the  8th  of  March;  but  at  length  the  king 
passed  the  river,  and  driving  the  rebel  army  before  him, 
came  to  Doncaster  by  the  18th.  The  next  day  Ij^ 
removed  to  Pontefract,  where  he  took  quiet  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster's  castle;  but  where,  after  a  suc- 
cession of  events  well  known  as  recorded  by  our  histo- 
rians, he  was  beheaded  on  the  22d  day  of  the  same 
month  •. 

In  the  construction  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Tickhill, 
advantage  was  taken  of  a  natural  hill,  round  the  base  of 
which  a  moat  was  drawn.  On  the  summit  an  elliptical 
area  was  fenced  in  by  a  wall  placed  on  a  mound  of  earth, 
which  in  its  circuit  met  a  tumulus  supporting  a  circular 
keep.  To  the  area  there  was  but  one  entrance,  and 
that  strictly  defended.  This  entrance  was  directly 
through  a  gateway  tower,  the  passage  along  which  was 
defended  by  four  doors  and  a  portcullis.  This  gateway 
is  now  the  only  part  of  the  ancient  castle  which  has  not 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  or  which  has  not  been 
removed.  It  is  therefore  chosen  as  the  subject  of  our 
engraving.  Over  the  entrance  to  this  gateway  there  is 
a  handsome  apartment,  with  a  window  towards  the  area, 
to  which  there  was  admission  only  within  the  walls. 
The  area  was  surrounded  by  the  single  wall,  which 
formed,  with  the  moat,  the  defence  of  the  whole. 

The  exact  extent  of  the  whole  hill,  including  the  area, 
the  ascent,  and  the  moat,  is  six  acres,  three  roods,  and 
thirteen  perches.  Within  this  area  were  Queen  Elea- 
nor's chapel,  and  various  other  edifices  for  the  use  of  the 
fonnrr  royal  occupants.  If  any  vestige  of  the  chapel 
remains,  it  is  the  old  door-way,  over  which  arc  the  words, 
|9r«rr  anQ  Aratc 
Mt  in  t\)ii  plttt. 
Of  the  building  now  within  the  area,  there  is  little  that 
can  be  sup^Kned  to  have  belonged  to  the  original  edifice. 
The  principal  building  is  a  house  situated  on  the  left  of 
tin"  area  a*  we  enter  the  gateway.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
fdifirp  referred  to  by  Lcland  as  the  "old  liaulle,"  which 
was  the  only  building  remaining  in  his  time  within  the 
spacious  court;  "ai   the  buildings  within  the    area    be 

•  In  Ow  HmlwrUt  U^tim,  Vol.  XXIII    p    a<(l).  t)i«  r'«)(rr  .ill 
•^  •  »l»tplMiii«l  4n«u4  to  lb*  IntnMUug  ImWry  of  I'uol«fr»ct  fuiie. 


down,  saving  an  old  hauUe."  This  nouse  has  been  inha- 
bited by  those  who  held  the  castle  by  lease  from  thl» 
crown.  The  amts  of  Hansby,  on  a  part  of  the  house, 
show  who  built  it,  or  at  least  who  re-edified  n  consider- 
able portion  of  it ;  and  to  the  same  family,  who  were 
zealous  Catholics,  are  to  be  referred  sundry  crucifixes 
and  superstitious  paintings  which  once  decoratfed  its  walls, 
but  of  which  no  vestiges  now  remain. 

Besides  the  house,  which  was  still  inhabited  in  1828, 
there  are  within  the  area  various  detached  offices,  and 
flower  and  kitchen  gardens.  The  sides  of  the  tumulus 
on  which  the  keep  fornuTly  stood  are  planted,  but  the 
upper  part  of  it  is  plain,  and  from  it  may  be  attained  an 
agreeable  view  of  the  conntrv.  But,  as  Hunter  justly 
remarks,  "nnthing  can  compensate  for  the  wrong  which 
some  ]>erson  (the  hand  is  unknown,  but  ])robablv  acting  un- 
der the  commission  of  parliament  for  sleiKhtiiig  tne  nortiiem 
castles)  hivi  dune  in  di-priviii);  the  anti<|uury  of  the  oppor- 
tunity uf  fxaminiii);  the  ki'rii  itself,  the  most  interesting 
part  of  all  such  edihces.  This  is  the  more  U>  be  rcf,'rctteil, 
as  we  can  almost  with  ulmilutr  certainty  fix  the  iige  of  this 
keep,  and  the  nation  of  the  pei-smi  by  whom  it  was  erected. 
But  instead  of  its  aspiring  walls,  it«  dark  a|>artinentH,  its 
winding  stairs,  and  perclmnci-,  some  of  the  architectural 
decorations  of  that  rude  age  in  which  it  was  erected,  wo 
have  a  smooth-sluivi'U  lawn,  with  nothing  to  show  that  hero 
frowned  tlie  strongest  hold  of  him  who  was  lord  of  so  noble 
a  domain." 

In  a  view  of  the  castle  as  it  appeared  about  the  reigu 
of  Elizabeth,  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
from  an  old  survey,  the  keep  is  represented  as  if  in  the 
centre  of  the  area,  whereas  its  real  position  was  in  the 
line  of  the  circumscribing  wall.  In  this  print  it  is  re- 
presented as  a  cylindrical  edifice,  placed  on  a  circular 
mound,  and  having  a  small  unornamented  entrance  door. 
A  perforation  resembling  a  cross,  the  extremities  of  the 
upper  limbs  ending  in  circular  openings,  suggests  tlie 
idea  of  a  loop-hole  connected  with  openings  for  the 
admission  of  light ;  and  the  two  windows  are  narrow 
orifices,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  loop-holes 
themselves.  Part  of  the  circumscribing  wall  still  re- 
mains, with  its  battlements  aupearing  here  and  there 
among  the  trees  with  which  the  moat  and  the  sides  of 
the  mount  are  planted.  No  longer  the  abode  of  the 
lords  of  the  honour  of  Tickhill,  the  castle  has  furnished 
at  different  periods  a  romantic  and  l>eautiful  residence 
for  some  of  the  principal  families  of  the  deanery.  It 
was  held  under  successive  leases  granted  to  the  Hansby 
family  through  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  caiitle,  with  the  demesne  lands,  were  leased  in  1719 
for  fourteen  years  to  William  Lord  Fitz-William,  who 
had  also  the  office  which  usually  accompanies  it,  of 
bailiff  of  Strafford  and  Tickhill.  The  next  lessee  was  Sir 
Thomas  Saunderson,  of  Sandbcck,  brother  to  the  Earl 
of  Scarborough ;  and  the  leases  have  from  time  to  time 
been  renewed  to  the  Lumley  family,  by  some  of  whom 
the  castle  has  usually  been  tenanted,  though  it  has 
been  sometimes  held  by  tenants  under  them. 

The  town  of  Tickhill  was  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
merce about  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  'i'lie 
Saxon  name  of  the  place  was  Dadesley,  and  there  is  no 
satisfactory  reason  given  for  the  change  of  name,  nor 
for  the  origin  of  the  word  Tickhill.  Hunter  supposes  it 
to  be  a  corruption  of  IVick  Hill,  wick  being  the  name 
commonly  given  to  a  fortified  mount.  "  The  Wick  hill 
is  what  the  inhabitants  of  Dadesley  would  necessarily 
call  the  mount  at  the  extremity  of  their  town.  This 
would  become  Th'Wick  Hill,  and  that  tcnn  might  easily 
glide  into  Tickhill.  When,  soon  afu-r  the  Conquest, 
the  Wick  Hill  became  the  jiermanent  abode  of  the  great 
Norman  baron,  and  the  head  of  an  extensive  honour, 
the  fame  and  name  of  Dadesley  might  become  lost  in 
its  superior  iniportanoe." 

The  church  at  Tickhill  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second,  and  appears  to  have  been  either 
wholly  or  in  part  erected  by  merchants.  Tlic  tombs  of 
several   who  lived  about  that  time  still  remaiu  iu  it. 
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Two  of  iti  native*  becnitio  lord  mayors  of  London,  oiio 
ill  14'i!),  tho  other  in  NHD.     In  tho  Mitlcilc  Apcn,  'li.k- 
liill  Imii  ii'vi'rnl  wcll-oiuiowod   chariliuH  in  the  churcli,   a 
house  of  AuKUttiiii!   t'riar*  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  a 
ho9|iital,  niid  a  imbiic   sehooi.     Tiie  declension  of  the 
town  in  dated  from  the  reipn  of  Henry  tho  Seventh.     It 
is  now  described  as  having;  lost  all  ai>|>earanco  of  a  com- 
inoroial   town,  and  as   havinj?   »omethin({  of  an  air  of 
hinj{Mor  and  decay,  thuii<;li  there  are  several  pood  houson, 
tlie  residence  of  the  gentry,  and  a  well-attended  weekly 
market.     The  three  streets  of  which  it  consists  are  wide 
and  o|>en  ;  and  its  castle,    its  priory,  and  its  beautiful 
parish  church,  must  always  ({ratify 'the  curious  visitor. 
Tills  church  is  a  good  s)M.<cimen  of  the  poinU'd  cdilices 
erected  in  large  parishes  towards  the  end  of  the  four- 
tcH>nth   century.     It  is  built   upon  one  design,  nothing 
having  been  added,  and    no    part   of   the    stone    work 
destroyed.      There   are    two    porches    at   tho    principal 
entrances  on  the  north  and  south  sides  ;  a  tower  at  the 
west  end  ;  side  aisles ;  and  a  north  and  south  chancel. 
Tho  tower  gives  an  idea  of  width  and  solidity,  rather 
than  of  height.     The  western  doorway  is  composed  of 
several  pointed  arches,  each  of  which   springs  from  a 
cylindrical  shaft.     Immediately  over  the  door  is  a  line 
window,  having  at  the  point  of  the  arch  a  shield  charged 
with  a  plain  cross.     The  side  aisles  have  four  principal 
and  seven  clerestory  windows.    The  nave  is  light,  loftv, 
and  wide,  with  four  arches  on  each  side,  and  one  of  wide 
spin  between  it  and  tho  chancel. 

Most  of  the  windows  have  contained  painted  glass. 
Tho  great  east  window  has  still  a  lion  in  the  roundel, 
and  the  inscription  Si:t  Marciix,  and  many  other  vestiges 
remain  in  the  other  windows.  In  the  east  window  of  thd 
south  chancel  was  formerly  this  inscription,— 

Tray  for  tlio  pepyl  of  North  Gnto 
That  this  wiiido  lievs  garde  inako 
In  honor  of  oiir  ladyc  niyUlc 
Y"'  mad  y'  «"■  tlio  king's  gylde. 

This   church   contains   a   number  of  rich  and  ancient 
monuments. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  are  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  house,  called  Ciarel  Hall,  near 
which  stood  tlie  Priory  of  Austin  Friars,  founded  by 
the  ancestors  of  tho  Clarels.  This  jiriory  existed  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  its 
share  of  popularity.  It  was  surrendered  in  1537' to  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  Cromwell, 


"I.OVE  Ood,  love  truth,  love  virtue,  and  he  happy." 

These  were  the  wonls  first  uttered  in  the  ear 

C»f  every  being  rational  made,  and  made 

For  tliought.  or  word,  or  deed  accountable. 

Most  men  the  (irat  forgot,  the  latter  none. 

Whatever  path  tlioy  took,  by  hill  or  vale. 

By  night  or  day,  the  universal  wish, 

Tho  aim,  and  sole  intent,  was  happiness. 

But,  erring  from  the  hraven-ai>(>ointed  potli. 

Strange  tracks  indeed  they  took  throuph  Iwrren  wastes, 

And  np  tlie  siuidy  mountain  climbing  toile<l, 

AVhirh  pining  lay  beneath  the  curse  of  God, 

And  nought  produced.     Yet  did  tlio  traveller  look 

And  point  his  eye  before  him  greedily, 

As  if  be  saw  some  vei-dant  spot,  where  fjrow 

The  heavenly  Hower,  where  spniiig  the  well  of  life 

AVhere  undisturhe<t  felicity  reposed;  ' 

Tliou);h  NVisdom's  eye  no  vestipe  could  discern, 

That  Happiness  had  ever  p.-wssed  thot  way. 

\y'isdoin  was  right,  for  still  the  tenns  remained, 

Unchanged,  unclmngeable— tho  terms  on  which 

True  peace  was  given  to  man.— I'ollok. 


Mkx  are  not  made  truly  religious  by  performing  certain 
actions  which  are  externally  goo<l ;  'but  men  must  have 
righteous  principles  in  the  first  place,  and  then  thev  will 
no'-  tail  to  perform  virtuous  actions. Lutukr. 


ON  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  UNEDUC\TED 
I'EOl'LK. 

HI. 
If  some  of  the  phraM>«  noticed  in  our  last  article  may 
be   treated  with   leniency  on  the  score  of  their  ancient 
origin;  we   have  others  to  prtwluce  which  must  not  be 
shielded  under  any   circumsUnces.     "Shall   us,"  "cah 
us,"  "may  us,"  and   "have  us,"'  arc  common  in  most 
places,  and  are  glaringly  incorrect.     The  use  of  suf.h 
expressions  arises  from  inattention,   the   inr.  nt   of  num- 
berless errors,  and  from  the  general  j   in  un- 
educated people  to  pervert  and  distort         ^     ^,..     The 
pronouns  /  and  me  are  often   confounded  by  persona 
above  the  lowest  class.     'Ilius  if  the  inquirv,  "Who'a 
there?"  be  put,  it  is  frequently  met  by  the  reply,  "It  i« 
me,"  instead  of  "It  is  /."     Ihis  ina'ccuracy  may,  per- 
haps, be  traced  to  the  use  of  the  French  nioi,  in  similar 
instances.       Another    mistake    is    committed    with    the 
word  "summon.""     A   gentleman  will   tell  you  that   he 
has  been   "summoned  to  serve   upon  the  jurv;"  but  a 
London  tradesman  of  the  lower  class  will  say  that  be 
was  "8ummons"d.'"     Now  "summons"'   is  correct    as  a 
noun,  but  not  as  a  verb,  for  our  language  is,  "I  will 
summon  him,"  or,  "I  will  send  him  a  summons  to  ap- 
pear."'    "A-coming,"  "a-going,"  "a-walking,"  "a-huu- 
gry,     "  adry,""  "  a-cold,"  &c.  are  favourite  terms  with 
Londoners ;  but  these  are  considered  justifiable.     "  A  " 
as  a  preposition,  has,  indeed,  insinuated  itself  into  ac- 
quaintance with  all  sorts  of  words,  and  under  various 
modifications.     It  often  precedes  verbs,  (as  in  "  a-bide,'" 
"a-rise,"'   "a-wake,"    &c.,)    where   it  is   not  absolutelV 
wanted  ;  but  in  some  words  it  has  the  meaning  of  "  on,'" 
as   "a-shorc,"  "  a-board,""  "a-foot."  &c.      In  others  it 
has  the  effect  of  "  in  ;""  thus  Shakspearc  has  "  a-making."" 
"a-dymg."'     It  is  also  implies  "to,"  as  "  miich-a-do." 
Sometimes    it   has  done   service  for  "of,"  particularly 
when  prefixed  to  surnames,  as,  "  John-a-Gaunt,'"  &c. 

The  use  of  "his-scif"  for  "himself,"  " thcir-sclves" 
for  "themselves,"  and  the  common  employment  of 
"oiirn,"  "yourn,"  "hern,""  "  hisn,""  &c.  are  likewise  to 
l>e  laid  to  the  charge  of  uneducated  persons.  Respect- 
ing the  latter,  however,  we  are  assured  that  they  are 
mere  abbreviations  of  "our  own,"  "your  own,'"' &c., 
although,  when  spoken,  they  have  a  very  barbarous' 
effect.  "This  here"  and  "that  there,"  expressions 
that  are  abhorred  by  polite  ears,  arc  nevertheliss  com- 
mon on  our  southern  coast,  where  thev  are  not  confined 
to  the  most  ignorant.  Indeed  .Mr.  Pegge  offers  some 
kind  of  defence  for  these  expressions  when  he  says: 
"  These  little  inoffensive  adjuncts,  '  here "  and  '  there,' 
when  combined  with  'this'  and  'that,'  are  intended  both 
in  the  French  and  English  to  carry  with  them  force  and 
energy,  and  to  preclude  all  misapprehension  and  con- 
fusion. Let  us  transpose  the  words,  and  we  shall  find 
that  all  this  supposed  barbarism  arises  from  habit,  for 
the  following  three  words  differ  in  nothing  but  in  their 
situation  in  a  phrase ;  for  example,  '  that  there  gentle- 
man •  and  '  that  gentleman  there.'  "  You  may  say  the 
latter,  but  not  the  former.  The  next  expressiJns  to  bo 
noticed  are,  "for  why  "  or  "because  why,"  "how,"  "as 
how,"  "  if  so  be  as  how,"  and  "as  so."  '  If  a  Londoner 
wishes  to  give  a  reason  for  anything,  he  very  politely 
precludes  you  from  the  trouble  of  asking  it,  and  goes  on 
by  adding,  "  and  for  why  ?"  or  "  because  why  ?"  after 
which  the  reason  follows  spontaneously.  A  Frenchman 
will  tell  his  story  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
polite  anticipation  ;  for  alter  having  related  what  he  did 
or  did  not  do,  he  will  justify  himself  by  proceeding  with 
"  Et  pourquoi  ?"  The  remaining  circumstances  are 
then  related.  These  little  interroeations  serve  to  pre- 
serve the  story  entire  to  the  relator,  and  fo  prevent  em- 
barrassment. The  expression  "for  why,"  is  found  in 
the  Pxalms.  It  was  also  the  acknowledged  mode  of 
speech  in  Shakspeare's  day.  The  remaining  expres- 
sions arc  mere  supcrflu-ties   of  speech.     "  How,"    and 
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"hi'v»  mo,  li«ve  boen  much  iwed  by  old  aulhore,  and 
Michael  Drayton,  roptitod  no  mean  poet  in  the  days  of 
Qu..      '  ith  and  her  successor,  uses  "as  how  "in 

his    .  1.     The   enlargement   of  this  expression 

into  '•  ii  >o  bo  as  how,"  has  no  poetical  or  prose  licence, 
and  is  certainly  a  most  unnecessary  cockney  addition. 

Another  odd  expression  attributed  to  cockneys,  is  "  a 
few  while."  "Stay  a  few  while,  and  I  will  go  with 
you."  Nothing  can  be  said  to  justify  this  ungramma- 
tical  expression,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  "  few"  has 
a  singular  application  in  our  northern  counties,  where, 
when  speaking  of  broth,  the  common  people  say,  "  Will 
you  have  a  few  broth  ? — they  are  very  good."  This 
ludicrous  use  of  the  word  "  few"  is  confined  to  broth, 
for  the  people  are  never  heard  to  say  "  a  few  ale,"  "  a 
few  milk,"  or  a  few  of  any  other  liquid.  Perhaps  they 
mean,  with  respect  to  the  broth,  "  a  few  spoonsful  of 
broth."  There  is  likewise  another  provincial  use  of 
few ;  for  many  persona  will  be  even  bold  enough  to  say 
"a  good  few,'  instead  of  "'a  good  many,"  thereby,  as  it 
would  apprar,  completely  contradicting  themselves.  But 
that  they  do  not  intend  anything  of  this  sort  is  apparent 
when  we  find  them  expressing  a  contrary  meaning  by  "a 
little  few,''  which,  as  a  double  diminutive,  corresponds 
to  the  French  expression,  "un  petit  peu  de." 

In  the  dialect  of  the  uneducated,  "  corned"  is  used 
both  for  "  came"  and  "  come."  "  I  corned,"  and  "  I 
have  comed,"  are  commonly  heard,  and  however  we  may 
regret  the  irregularity  of  our  verbs,  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  many  of  the  errors  respecting  them,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  above  inaccuracies  are  among  the 
most  grating  to  the  ear  and  taste.  A  very  common 
London  mode  of  inquiry  after  any  missing  person  is, 
"  What  is  gone  with  such  a  one  ?"  or,  in  speaking  of  a 
distant  period,  "What  Kent  with  such  a  one?"  while 
the  received  phrase  on  such  occasions  is,  "  What  is  be- 
come of  Fuch  n  one?"  In  the  former  cases  we  may 
suppose  t  11  to  imply,  "  What  good  or  ill  for- 

tune has  ..  .or  has  attended  such  a  person  since 

we  last  saw  him  ?  '  but  the  mode  of  expression  is  de- 
cidedly vulgar. 

The  adjunct  he  is  often  a  mere  redundancy,  as  in  the 
words  "  bewitched, "  "  besought, "  "  benumbed,"  "  be- 
took," &C.  Shakspcare  occasionally  employs  this  ad- 
junct in  an  unusual  manner,  as  in  "  be-fortune,"  "  bc- 
nettcd,"  "  be-weep,"  &.c.  So  among  the  lower  classes 
it  is  prefixed  to  the  word  "  grudge,"  which  is  always 
called  "  be-grudge."  It  is  used  by  all  classes  in  the 
word  "  beheaded,"  which  in  the  Pcuton  Leltert  is  seve- 
ral times  written  "  headed."  If  this  adjunct  be  a  re- 
dundancy in  the  above  cases,  it  may  appear  the  more 
strikingly  so  in  the  case  of  ni>gatiTes  frequently  employed 
by  good  writers;  such  as  "  un-befitting."  "  un-bcfriend- 
ed,'  "  un-bcseeming,"  "un-bewailed."  If  these  instances 
of  unnecessary  employment  of  this  little  word  ore  tSus 
common,  and  are  justi5cd  by  good  authority,  we  may 
easily  pardon  tlie  cockney,  who  generally  uses  "  unbe- 
known instead  of  unknown.  Chaucer  employs  the 
word"b<".  .1  occasion  to  write  it 

ia  «  neff.,'  ,  itiess  have  written  it 

"nn-  to  this  word  "unbeknown"  is 

an  <  HP  p.<irts  of  England,  where  the 

people  »Ay,  ••  1  uiii"  nyjelf,"  meaning  "I  recol- 

lecte<l."     Thi»  U  m  ;.ince  of  an  apparently  con- 

trad  ,11,  for  "  unforgot  myself "  would  be 

near. 

It  appears  tnat  in  our  common  and  universally  em- 
ployed word  "  l.iu'iii,"  till'  firnt  nvllable  is  a  superfluous 
•ffi"  ii»  thiin  those  already 

""»«"  1  ,.  ...     and  ought  not  to  be 

written,  as  the  poets  do,  with  an  apostrophe,  thus — 
"  gin."  But,  to  revert  '■'"■'■  v^-^rr  to  the  words  "gone" 
«Dd  "  went ; "  there  is  a  «e  of  thera  in  London 

respecting  the  death  of  a..  ...., .  ..lual :  thus  if  the  ques- 
tion is  put,  "  What  is  gone  of  such-a^ne '("  the  melan- 


choly answer  may  be,  "  He's  gone  dead ;"  or  in  speak- 
ing of  a  more  distant  event  it  might  be,  "He  went  dead 
three  months  ago."  Mr.  Pegge  vindicates  the  expres- 
sion  in  its  general  extent  by  the  example  of  Sliak>peare, 
who,  in  his  Timon  of  Athens,  doubtless  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Ventidius  the  known  and  familiar  phrase  of 
that  age,  when  he  makes  him  say. 

It  hath  pleased  the  gods  to  remember  my  father's  age, 

And  call  him  to  long  peace. 

Ue  is  gone  happy,  and  has  left  me  rich. — AcL  i.,  8c.  3. 
There  is  a  strange  phrase  current  among  Londoners, 
which  requires  explanation.  They  frequently  say  "I 
have  got  a  month's  mind  to  do  such  a  thing."  Accord- 
ing to  our  author,  this  metaphorical  expression  is 
deduced  from  old  testamentary  requisitions  in  times  of 
rigid  popery,  wherein  the  party  dying  left  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  appropriated  to  certain  masses,  &c.,  at  a 
or  the  month's  end,  for  the  good  of  his  soul.  This 
being  a  declaration  of  the  will  and  mind  of  the  deceased 
was  called  his  "month's  mind."  After  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  the  pecuniary  part  of  the  custom  was  for- 
bidden, the  custom  itself  fell  into  disuse,  but  the 
expression  arising  from  it  still  subsisted  to  denote  any 
bold  inclination  towards  an  act  dependent  on  the  will  of 
the  party  spaking.  Dr.  Johnson  interprets  a  month's 
mind  merely  as  expressing  a  longing  desire;  and  cites 
Shakspeare,  and  a  passage  in  Hudibras,  but  the  tnie 
moaning  lies  farther  back.  A  priest  has  got  "a  month's 
mind  to  perform."  See  Grey's  Notes  an  Shakspeare, 
p.  80. 

These  instances  may  suflSce  for  specimens  of  erro- 
neous phraseology  in  London,  common  also  in  other 
places :  the  following  are  a  few  provincial  errors  or 
quaint  s.iyings,  which  must  be  enumerated  without  much 
comment,  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  to  "  set  any- 
thing ngiifc,"  is  to  begin  it,  as  "we  have  brewing 
agiite,"  "  walking  agate,"  &c.  In  Cornwall,  the  familiar 
terms,  "aunt"  and  "uncle,"  are  bestowed  on  all  elderly 
people.  "Barnacles"  is  a  term  commonly  used  for 
spectacles  This  is  taken  from  the  instrument  by 
which  a  horse's  nose  is  held  when  he  wilt  not  stand 
still  to  bo  shoed,  &c.  "  Bother,"  in  the  sense  of  "  to 
deafen,"  is  mostly  used  in  Ireland,  and  is  perhaps  the 
same  word  as  "  pother,"  (the  noise  of  thunder  and 
storm,)  in  King  Lear.  In  Yorkshire,  anything  quite 
new  is  said  to  be  "  bran-span-new,"  and,  in  many  other 
places,  "  brand-new."  In  the  same  county,  land  that 
yields  good  crops  in  general,  is  called  "  burthensome 
I.ind."  In  some  places,  bad  food,  or  other  coarse  things, 
are  called  "cag-mag,"  a  term  which  in  Scotland  is 
applied  to  an  old  goose.  At  Scdgemoor,  if  a  couple 
are  asked  in  church,  they  arc  said  to  be  "  called  home." 
A  leading-string  for  children  is  termed  a  "  calling- 
band,"  or  sometimes  only  a  "  cal."  In  Derbyshire, 
instcid  of  frolicsome,  the  p<(ople  say  "  compersome :" 
they  also  term  the  core  of  anything  "the  cowkes."  In 
Lancashire,  "to  dag  a  garden"  is  to  water  it,  and  the 
terms  "fadge"  and  "fair-fall"  are  n.scd  instead  of 
"burthen"  and  "farewell."  In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
a  giddy,  thoughtless  person  is  called  "  dawsey-headrd," 
and  the  common  term,  "every  now  and  then,"  is  ])er- 
verted  into  "  every  foot  anon. '  In  Dcrby»hire,  if  it  is 
difficult  to  tnake  a  person  understand  anything,  the 
the  people  say,  "We  could  not  ding  it  into  him."  Tliey 
also  use  the  term  "downdrins"  for  afternoon's  drink- 
ing, and  "draiting"  for  "drawling."  (jenerally,  in  the 
north,  a  team  of  horses  in  a  wagon  or  cart,  is  called  a 
"  droit ;"  a  person  dull  of  apprehenfion  is  said  to  be 
"dunny;"  anything  with  a  strong  taste  is  called  "fe.iu- 
sen-fuzzen  :"  a  little  pool  is  a  "  flash  ;"  a  narrow  valley 
is  a  "  gill ;"  a  hand-full  of  anything  is  a  "  goping-full ; ' 
playthings  are  "gowdies;"  and  a  grind-stone  is  a 
"  grindle-stone."  Instead  of  saying  you  must  bear  a 
thing  patiently  they  al»o  say  "you  must  grin  and  abide 
it."     In  Cheshire,  the  expression  for  "surprised"  or 
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"  ddifrhUd,"  li  '*  (flottonM  "  or  "  (floppen'd  ;"  hat  brim* 
arc  called  "  hat-linmrU ;"  and  to  dnr/lo  into  "(rudl." 
Ill  Lancuhiro,  ihcy  mo  "  hivy-ikivy"  for  holttr-nkplfcr  ; 
to  "  kni'p  "  i»  to  bito  gently ;  "  knnttle  "  means  cro»ii, 
and  ill-natured  ;  "a  loach  "  moang  a  lake. 

Such  instances  mifrht  bo  given  to  almost  any  extent, 
for  every  county  ii  rich  in  them.  But  the«e  will  pro- 
bablv  mffico  to  ihow  that  the  tendency  in  uninMructcd 
persons  is  to  a  continual  perversion  of  languairo,  owing 
to  the  misunderstandings  and  ignorance  which  belong  to 
their  condition. 


8ir.N8  or  wBATHr.n. 
As  the  indications  of  the  weather  n»v*«r  dxcoivod  us,  I  will 
hero  mention  them.     Though  f  ■  nil  who  lead  a 

country  or  sea-farinir  life,  auM  before  the  ran, 

thi'v  may  bo  of  ;  '    is,  wli'-r  :iiiriiiii)ii  has  not  been 

drawn  to  "wim'  m."      When  tlio  first  streak  of 

)■'■•   —  I  ,  ,,,„    ,.,   ijui  horizon,  ami  tl  ■•     ■m'-  r;<ii,<f 

1  a  glow  of  faint  red,  not   >  i 

1 led,  whether  the  sky  were   i  r 

clear  ;  hut  if  the  first  gleam  of  light  appeared  high  above 
tlu'  horizon,  boliind  clomU,  and  tlicrc  was  much  red,  not 
only  near  the  sun,  hut  viniblc  on  clouds  even  near  the 
zcn'ith,  wind,  if  not  rain,  was  sure  to  follow,  itetwet-n  the 
extrvnics  of  coun«>  there  may  bo  many  varieties  of  appear- 
ance, as  well  83  of  succcc<ling  weather  ;  but  as  I  have  found 
m:i  !i    si.  ii>   folliiwcd   by  similar  weather,  in  ni"  '  '       T 

(':•   ^^    I,  !,  :\\u\  US  I  huvo  ofton  profited  by  them, 

'  ■    :  or  shortening  sail,  ."i  ■      '    '  r  ;.> 

'  >uiion  for  a  hint  to  I.     I 

..,_..  ;..;iii<l  that  a  li'"l'  .lii>vii  i 'in,) 

■:  very  red  sky,  loretoM  wi 

i!  iwn  and   pale   suii-risc  in  • 

sun  setting  behind  a  hank  of  cloyds  witli  a  yellow  look, 
was  a  sign  of  wind,  if  not  rain  ;  an<l  that  the  sun  setting  in 
a  clear  horizon,  glowing  with  red,  was  an  unfailing  indica- 
tion of  a  coming  fine  day.  Hanl-cdged,  oily-looking  clouds, 
foretell,  if  thev  do  l\ot  accompany,  wind  ;  and  soft  clouds 
—clouds  which  havo  a  watery  rather  than  an  oilv  look — 
:•  Train;  and  if  ragtred  or  streaky,  of  wind  also. 

1  .  clouds,  rising  early,  often  called  the  "  pride  of 

til,  ....lii;,"  are  certain  forerunners  of  a  fine  day. — Cap- 
tain FlTZROV,  U.N. 


8EA-8TAK.S. 
11. 


The  moon  is  incessantly  varying,  either  in  her  aspect,  or 
Iter  stages.  Sometimes  she  looks  full  upon  us,  and  her 
vi.s.ii,'e  is  all  lustre  ;  sometimes  she  appears  in  profile,  and 
shows  us  only  half  her  enlightened  face.  Anon,  a  radiant 
crescent  but  just  adorns  her  brow  ;  soon  it  dwindles  into  a 
fibiidcr  streak,  till  at  length  all  her  iKauty  vanishes,  and 
slic  becomes  a  beamless  orb.  Sometimes  she  rises  with  the 
di'siending  day,  and  begins  her  pro<-esi,ion  amiilst  admiring 
multitudes.  Kre  long,  she  defers  her  progress  till  the  mid- 
night watches,  and  steals  unobserved  upon  the  sleeping  world. 
St)melimes  she  just  enters  the  edges  of  the  western  horison, 
ami  drops  us  a  ceremonious  visit.  Within  a  while  she  s»'ta 
mil  "li  her  nightly  tour,  from  the  opposite  regionsof  the  east ; 
tv.iM  ises  the  whole  hemisphere,  and  never  ofi'crs  to  with- 

! till  the  more  refulgent  partner  of  her  sway  renders  her 

ce  unnecessary.     In  a  word  ;  she  is,  while  conversjint 

.;-  A^  us,  still  waxing  or  waning,  and  "  never  coutinueth 
in  one  stay."-^IIgBVEV. 


Ic 


.nt  is  exh.'iustless,  but  life  is  short.  Emineneo  is  not  to  be 
Itained  without  time  and  energy;  and  i-v.  n  :if(,r  tb..  ilevo- 
jon  of  a  life,  how  rarely  do  we  wiln.  iiiany 

jxcelleucies  I     When  we  reflect  on  tb.  ivabfe 

from  art,  and  on  the  applications  of  w  hieh  it  is  susceptible 
to  some  of  the  best  interesla  of  mankind,  wo  cannot  but 
rcgre"t  that  so  great  a  souree  of  human  ha|<piness  should  not 
be  better  .ind  more  generally  eultivateii.  With  reference 
to  mu.sic,  whether  in  the  s^demn  ehaii'.     '       '        '  f 

nundvers,  the  thrilling  accents  of  y..  1 

delights  of  instrnmcntid  harmony  ;- 
whether  they  emlxHly  the  beaut v  .in  ' 

of  the  human  fonn,  <ir  cxunss'tb,  

au<l  feeling; — ami  a;  n  the 

rude  dwellinjs  of  the  ijran- 

deur  and  t  ■',— they  yield  increased  scope,  as  welt 

as  furtlu".  .  purity,  and  joy,  to  our  moral  and 

intcllcctuai  bciuij.— -.U'Cormac's  Human  Natun: 


The  Sakd-Star.  (Ophiuraannulota.) 
The  curious  animals  called  Sand-Stars  derive  their 
generic  name  of  Ophiurus,  from  their  lonp  serpent  or 
worm-like  arms,  which  appear  to  be  superadded,  rather 
than  to  belong  to  their  bodies.  These  animals  are 
partial  to  sandy  places,  and  it  was  supposed  by  Reaumur 
that  they  chose  such  spots  because  their  slender  arras 
were  unable  to  bear  the  shock  of  an  encounter  with  rocks 
and  stones;  but  there  arc  many  other  animals  belonging 
to  the  same  tribe,  whose  limbs  are  even  more  fragile,  and 
whose  favourite  habitat  seems  nevertheless  to  be  the 
rocky,  rather  than  the  sandy  shore. 

The  common  sand-star  (  Ophiura  lexlurata,)  is  de- 
scribed as  having  a  regular  round  disk,  into  which  the 
arms  are  as  it  were  dove-tailed  above.  The  disk  of  a 
large  specimen  measured  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  broad. 
Tlie  rays  or  arms  of  these  animals  vary  from  three  times 
the  length  of  the  disk's  breadth,  to  five  times  that 
length,  and  are  covered  with  scales  and  short  spines. 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  reddish  colour, 
marked  with  purple  brown;  the  sides  white;  the  under 
surface  and  spines  pale  yellowish  or  white.  The  sand- 
star  moves  from  one  place  to  another  by  means  of  its 
arms,  which  it  can  move  in  any  direction.  To  go  to- 
wards any  particular  spot,  it  uses  the  two  arms  that  are 
nearest  to  it,  and  another  that  is  most  distant  from  it; 
the  first  two  curve  at  their  extremity,  so  as  to  form  two 
hooks,  which  being  applied  to  the  sand,  drag  the  body 
forward,  while  the  posterior  is  curved  vertically,  and  acts 
the  part  of  a  repelling  lever.  The  arms  of  the  sand- 
star,  as  well  as  of  other  animals  belonging  to  the 
Ophiuridx,  are  always  five  in  number.  Variations  from 
this  rule  are  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  monstrosity.  In- 
dividuals have  occasionally  been  found  with  .i  square 
disk  and  four  arms,  the  other  parts  also  regidatcd  by  the 
number  four.  Professor  Forbes,  in  allusion  to  this, 
remarks  that  he  has  a  specimen  presenting  a  somewhat 
similar  appearance,  but  in  it  there  are  five  arms,  two  of 
them  originating  together,  so  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
other  parts  in  fours,  may  be  the  result  of  the  union  of 
two  sets  of  organs.  The  same  writer  thus  describes  the 
uses  of  the  tentacula  or  feelers  of  the  sand-star,  of  which 
there  are  twenty  surrounding  the  mouth  of  the  animal. 
"  The  uses  of  these  tentacula  are  curious ;  not  only  do 
they  serve  to  convey  food  to  the  mouth,  but  they  also 
servo  to  eject  the  matter  digested.  They  are  contiiuially 
in  motion,  waving  up  and  down;  and  every  now  and 
A  hen  the  stomach  pouts  up,  and  ejects  som« 
•  i  matter,  the  lowermost  or  inner  tentacula  shovel 
It  up;  and  the  uppermost  or  outer  clear  it  away.  This  is 
done  with  great  regularity:  and  it  is  a  very  curious  sight, 
for  not  only  .irc  the  ni'  •  iila 

admirable,  but  when   ■  ,  oar 

bright  orange  stripes  of  a  most  vivid  metallic  lustre. 
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nranifif  t\<mg  iti  furftce  with  an  almost  pho«phoroscent 
jflMmin;." 

Tttc  common  wnd-star  id  found  on  most  parts  of  the 
British  coast.  Specimens  have  been  collected  in  Corn- 
wall, Devonshire,  Anplesea,  Scarboroiijrh  (in  deep  water), 
Berwick,  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  Dofrper 
Bank,  and  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  eenerally;  the 
Hehrideo,  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde;  and  in  Ayrshire. 
In  the  Irish  Sea  it  is  rather  scarce;  but  is  common  in 
the  north-east,  and  south  of  England. 

The  lesser  sand-star  was  confounded  with  the  pre- 
cedinjr,  until  separated  from  that  species  bv  Professor 
Forbes,  under  the  name  of  Ophiura  albida.  This 
species  is  even  more  common  than  the  former,  frequenting 
oyster-beds  and  sandy  places  on  nearly  all  our  coasts. 
The  scales  in  this  animal  are  larper  and  fewer  than  in 
the  last  species :  a  full-sized  disk  measures  half  an  inch 
across,  and  the  rays  are  three  or  four  times  as  lonp. 
The  peneral  colour  is  pinkish,  with  oranpe  spots ;  the 
nnder  surface  and  spines  white,  but  there  is  much  variety 
in  this  respect,  for  Mr.  Thompson  describes  Ophiura 
albida  as  presentinp  many  shades  of  prey,  brown,  and 
red.  "  The  only  wliite  jiny  of  them  exhibited  on  the 
upper  surface,  was  a  narrow  stripe  on  each  side  of  the 
base  of  the  rays,  and  this  was  present  in  every  one  of 
them." 

The  sand-stars  .tppear  to  differ  from  the  feather  star, 
(described  in  a  former  article,)  in  the  use  to  which  they 
put  the  rays  or  arms,  with  which  tliey  have  both  been 
provided.  In  the  feather  star  the  ravs  are  employed  as 
in  the  Medusaj,  to  create  a  current  in  the  water,  and 
thus  bring  food  within  reach  of  the  animal,  which  they 
also  secure  and  convey  to  the  mouth ;  but  in  the  sand- 
stars  the  rays  arc  evidently  designed,  as  one  of  their 
chief  uses,  for  the  progression  of  the  animal  in  the  man- 
ner already  described.  When  a  sand-star  is  put  into  n 
vessel  of  salt  water,  it  will  remiin  quiet  for  some  time, 
then  slowly  move  its  arms  up  and  down.  If  placed  on 
its  back,  it  soon  exhibits  signs  of  uneasiness,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  change  its  position  to  a  perpeuciicular,  then 
tumbling  over.  It  does  this  bv  bending  two  or  three  of 
the  rays  into  an  arch,  leaving  the  others  straight  and 
spread  out.  The  rays  of  these  animals  consist  of  a  suc- 
ccstioii  of  pieces,  soldered  as  it  were  to  each  other,  so 
that  they  resemble  the  vertebral  column  of  some  slender 
animal,  or  more  exactly  the  tail  of  a  lizard;  and  like 
th;if  tnil  they  are  fnpered  and  flexible  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  this  latter  respect  they  are  ex- 
'    ■  ■<  the  brittle  stars,  whose  remarkable 

history  we  siiall  next  notice. 

Most  of  the  Ophiuridie  have  the  singular  property 
of  breaking  themselves  in  pieces  when  alarmed  or 
disturb<Hl,  and  it  appears  that  the  Comatnia  has  the 
Mme  power,  for  in  a  dredjjing  excursion  some  years 
since  on  the  coasts  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Mr.  Forbes, 
who  had  never  met  with  the  Cotnatula  iH'forc,  discovered 
•ereral  specimens,  and,  being  deceived  by  their  flexi- 
bilitv,  he  placed  them  in  •  tin  case  along  with  some 
shells  and  mollusca,  intending  to  examine  them  minutely 
on  landing;  but  he  afterwards  found  to  his  great  di>- 
!"""""""'it,  that  the  creature  had  broken  itaelf  to 
r  the  manner  of  the  Ophiuric. 

i  ii.->  iiiibit  of  breakinir  tbemteives  in  pieces,  renders 
it  rcry  difficult  for  cullrclort  to  preserve  perfect  speri- 
meni.  Dr.  Johnston  recommends  that  the  ()phiuraL>  be 
brought  from  the  shore  in  sea  water,  where,  after  being 
allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  an  hour  or  thereabouts, 
they  will  craal  about  and  expand  themselves  on  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  vessel.  When  in  this  stale, 
they  are  to  l>e  removed  cautiously  with  the  finpers  and 
!  nily    into   a    large   basin    of  cold   water. 

.  state  of  the  tnnst  rigid  expansion,  and 
»  '  '■  '  brittle  species  have  no  time  to 

'"■1^  '••aary  to  break  off  their  rays. 

Allow  lUtui  u>  riiitMtu  in  cold  water  for  twenty-four 


hours,  when  they  are  to  be  displayed  on  white  paper, 
and  dried  very  slowly  befotf  the  fire." 

Connected  with  tliis  subject  we  gladly  transfer  to  our 
pages,  the  remarks  of  the  late  Hev.  Lan'sduwn  (iuilding, 
penned  in  relation  to  a  iiis.iw,i..i,  r.. i.e.. ruing  humanity 
towards  animals. 

The  lower  orders  of  .iiuiual-  iiavo  their  iij-stem  gradually 
less  iwrfect,  and  their  sense  of  jmin  and  mutilation  is  conm-- 
quently  wonkonod ;  heiire  they  sufltiT  little  from  the  losa 
of  limbs  and  other  injuries,  wliiili  would  he  fatal  to  warm- 

blo(Mled  uninml.s.     Tlie  niJiat«  and  geu)nii|ir'.' tnres. 

after  violent  mutilation,  have  their  dissccteil  ifcd 

into  i)«rfi'ct  individuals.  Animals  which  li,  .  ...  .  vlhy 
day  under  stones,  have  by  nature  the  imworof  throwing  off 
their  limbs,  which  are  soon  restored  alter  the  fashion  of 
buds:  and  it  is  wisely  ordered;  for  the  force  of  tidra  and 
accidents  might  crufdi  or  hold  in  captivity  many  creatures 
which  would  liavf  now  only  to  throw  off  an  injured  or 
crushed  limb  to  escape  from  the  danger.  Some  ni)(ht-fecd- 
'\ng  lizards  in  an  instant  jerk  off  their  tails.  Crabs  throw 
oft  their  arms,  while  the  Ophiura;  cast  off  every  portion  of 
their  body  except  the  suiall  central  abdomen.  Without 
this  incredible  jwwcr,  how  often  would  these  creature* 
perish. 

These  observations  are  intended  for  persons  who 
rail  against  the  sacrifices  made  to  science.  True  Natu- 
ralists are  generally  remarkable  for  their  humanity,  and 
shun  the  least  unnecessary  cruelty,  never  sacrificing 
lives  in  mere  wantonness,  or  without  the  prospect  of 
benefit  to  the  science  they  arc  engaged  in. 

Our  illustration  represents  a  species  of  sand-star 
called  Ophiura  annulo.ia,  found  on  the  shores  of  Aus- 
tralia. In  general  appearance,  it  differs  but  little  from 
the  common  sand-stars  of  our  shores. 


SISTERS. 

SisTEBs,  O  word  of  tenderest  might! 

KNciliuK  lilissfid  recollections  ; 
8»'ci'i  cliildliood's  lioiirs,  so  soft  and  bright, 
t^o  Miii|ile,  earnest, — such  delight 

(Jf  gentle  yo\iiig  affi-ctions. 

Flowers  of  the  hearth !  its  tender,  fiu'r, 

An  tliou^h  to  pfease  y«nir  sole  vocation, 
Yt't  hearts  you  have,  and  buuIs,  to  iH-ar 
Lite's  wei);liti<«t  duties,  ruugliext  care. 
With  cheeiful  aiiiiuatiuu. 

Men  are  there  wlio  did  ne'er  behold 

A  liively  sister's  sniiling  facej 
I  pity  them,  so  stem  and  cold. 
Their  hearts  unsoflen'd,  uncontroli'd, 

JJy  beauty's  soft  retiiiing  gnice. 

Young  sisters,  with  their  play  and  prate, 

I'o  pli>a«e  in  merry  (it; 
Aud  older  ones,  hereno,  sedate. 
To  soothe,  instruct,  or  recreate, 

Willi  music,  tojitu,  and  wit. 

Ah  !  gladsome  evenings,  s|>ent  erewkile, 

Around  the  (Mtrlour  tjilile. 
With  tule,  and  son);,  and  merry  smile. 
With  pencil,  pen,  or  pleasant  wile 

Of  books  of  quaint  old  fable. 

Ah  I  sweet  days  past,  in  summer's  pride, 

*iMi<l  snnsliine,  birds,  and  l)uds; 
By  flow'ry  streams  where  minnows  glide, 
W'herc  screams  Iho  jay,  and  struwherries  hide- 
Cool  in  the  leafy  woods. 

And  yet,  though  rare  we  take  onr  placos, 

'Neath  that  |>ntemal  roof; 
Thon);h  time  hnth  touched  some  slighter  graces. 
We  love  their  "old  familiar  faces," 

The  records  of  our  youth, 

And  hop'-. 

For  III 
For  acts  lit  Miiciiii '.,,  I  (iKiiai  iiiM-, 
And,  when  life  ends,  in  heaven  above, 

Oiu  other  glorious  meeting, J.  W. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

IX. 

SEPTEMJil.lx. 


[a    ntuiiil'u,   ufiii^    n    ilii]>(r'wi|.'ii    tii«>r«. 

MlKTl  Jirilith  UuHlKt. 

\:-  ill.-  -tiinmer  products  of  the  garden  gmdually  de- 
liiic,  ^ri'iUiT  attention  is  naturally  paid  to  those  iwhich 
no  to  afford  resources  cither  as  culinary  vegetables  or 
ilud  fur  the  approaching  season.  Among  the  latter,  an 
iiiiporlant  article  for  winter  consumption  is  celen/,  and 
accorilin^^ly  the  gardener  bestows  ou  it  a  proportionate 
dejrree  of  care. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  the  true  English 
nntne  is  ache;  but  it  is  now  known  in  its  wild  state  by 
tlie  nnnio  of  wild  celery,  or  stnnlfuf^e  pnrslet/ (Apiiim 
graveoleiu).  It  is  a  biennial,  growing  in  ditches  and 
marshy  ground,  especially  near  the  sea.  It  is  a  smooth- 
leaved,  durk-green  plant,  with  numerous  greenish-white 
flowers.  The  seeds  and  every  other  part  of  the  plant 
have  acrid  and  dangerous  properties,  with  a  strong  and 
peculiar  smell,  less  agreeable  but  greatly  resembling  that 
of  the  ctdtivatcd  plant.  Indeed,  the  general  appearance 
of  the  plant  is  so  much  like  that  of  the  garden  celery, 
that  it  may  easily  bo  recognised.  Under  cultivatioti, 
and  by  the  process  of  blanching,  this  acrid  and  noxious 
plant  becomes  wholesome  and  agreeable ;  and  for  this 
beneficial  result,  as  well  as  for  the  name  of  the  plant,  we 
are  said  to  be  indebted  to  the  Italians.  In  the  Italian 
and  Trench  languages,  the  plant  bears  the  same  name, 
celeri.  Since  celery  has  come  under  cultivation,  a  native 
plant,  called  Alexander's,  iuis  fallen  into  disuse.  This 
latter  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  salad  in  this  country, 
and  is  still  found  growing  wild  in  several  places,  espe- 
cially on  the  sea-coast  at  Dungloss,  on  the  borders  of 
Berwickshire. 

Wild  celery  was  found  in  considerable  quantities  by 
Sir  .Joseph  Hanks  and  Dr.  Solander  on  the  coast  of  Ticrra 
del  I'uego.  It  was  found  a  useful  inf^redient  in  the  sea- 
men's soup,  on  account  of  its  antiscorbutic  properties. 
Care  must  have  been  necessary,  however,  as  to  the  quan- 
tity employed.  13y  the  elder  botanists,  the  seeds  of  wild 
celery  were  said  to  be  of  medicinal  value  in  diseases  of 
the  liver,  and  were  also  accounted  useful  in  fevers, 
jaundice,  and  dropsy. 

Celery  is  one  of  those  herbaceous  plants  in  which 
iierc  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  stems  to  become  tubu- 
lar or  hollow.  Though  substantial  and  full  of  juice  in 
its  early  growth,  there  is  a  continual  liability  to  its  be- 
coming/)i)jcrf;  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  gardener's  art  to 
prevent  this.  Six  varieties  of  celery  are  now  under  cul- 
tivation ;  namely,  the  gigantic,  the  dwarf-curled,  the 
common    upright,    the    red-stalked    upright,    the    giant 

P)llow  upright,  and  the  solid  stalked  (red  and  white), 
he  red  is  chiefly  raised  for  soups,  being  of  a  less  deli- 
ie  flavour  than  the  white.  The  following  general 
rections  may  be  given  for  the  propagation  of  either 
iriety. 
The  soil  required  for  celery  is  light  but  very  rich. 
The  first  sowings  are  usually  made  on  a  slight  hot-bed  of 
well-prepared  manure,  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  on 
which  six  or  eight  inches  of  soil  are  laid,  and  covered 
either  with  a  frame  or  handglass.  The  time  of  sowing 
the  first  crops  is  various.  Some  gardeners  begin  in 
January  or  February  ;  others  do  not  commence  till  the 
beginning  of  March.  The  principal  sowing  is  in  -April ; 
the  last  in  June.  E\en  for  the  early  sowings,  a  warnj 
light  border  is  preferred  by  many  persons  to  a  hot-bed, 
as  producing  more  hardy  plants,  which,  with  proper 
cire,  come  forward  with  scarcely  any  difference  as  to 
time.     But  these  borders  must  be  ia  a  good  situation, 


fully  uxpoicd  to  the  influence  of  ib«  tun  throiit^houl  lh« 
day.     Later  crops  require  rather  a  lu  niu,  vet 

not  under  the  thailc  of  tr»'«>«,  but  fu..  '  lo  tho 

mid-day  sun.     When  e  ts  iu  iIk-  re 

two,  three,  or  four  incl'  is  time  t  a 

quantity  into  other  !    ■;■.         i    ■-  -•  i   .  .     ,,t  i* 

inches  apart.     If  nm^-'.uy  .    i  ,iij 

tile  «uu  for  a  day  or  two,  ui  k   root, 

'Ilicy  remain  in  the  bed  for  .  ■  ■  <  k»,  till 

they  are  from  six  to  ten  iuchca  high,  and  have  acquired 
a  stalky  growth. 

From  the  several  sowings,  monthly  |  '  f  celery 

are  made  from  June  until  the  end  of  ::i ,.. Th« 

regular  way  of  phnting  out  celery  u,  to  select  a  level 

and   rich    piece  of  ground;  dig   some  trfn<' •  -   "' •■  a 

foot  wide,  eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  and  th;  to 

each  other,  in  a  direction  from  north  to  h.. ..>...  iiie 
earth  from  the  trenches  is  regularly  thrown  out  on  each 
side  the  trench,  and  is  sloped  off.  Some  well-prepared 
manure  must  be  spread  along  the  bottom  of  the  trenchet 
to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches,  and  worked  in  full 
half  a  spade  deep.  I'lants  which  had  previously  been 
pricked  out  iu  beds  or  frames,  ore  then  taken  up  and 
prei>ared  for  planting,  which  is  done  by  cutting  away 
the  long  straggling  leaves  and  side  ofT^icts,  and  also  the 
extremity  of  the  roots.  It  has  been  observed,  that  th« 
plants  are  much  injured,  if,  during  their  removal,  they 
arc  permitted  to  lie  long  enough  for  their  roots  to  be- 
come dry,  therefore  a  shallow  jmn  of  water  has  been 
kept  at  hand,  iu  which  the  roots  arc  immersed  immedi- 
ately, on  being  drawn  from  the  seed-bed,  and  iu  which 
they  lie  till  the  moment  of  placing  them  in  the  trenches. 
They  arc  planted  iu  a  single  row,  six  or  eight  inches 
apart,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  evcninff.  Water  ia  given 
plentifully  at  the  time,  and  every  other  day  afterwards, 
until  they  arc  fully  established. 

There  are  different  opinions  as  to  the  preparation  of 
the  plant.  Towers  says,  "  I  object  to  trimmiiif;  the  tops 
of  the  leaves,  a  practice  which  is  usually  recommended  at 
the  )>eriod  of  final  removal,  on  the  groun<l  that  the  old 
leaves  always  die  and  decay.  They  may  die,  it  is  true,  if 
much  violence  ho  used  in  pulling  up  the  plant*,  but  tho 
amputation  of  the  leaflets  will  not,  by  in  ut 

their  death.      I   os-sert,  however,  that   t'  !■• 

preserved,  if  the  I'l  '  <■  "  m  tiie  f^tln 

oy  a  truwel,  and  m  as  practised 

by  Judd  ;  and  iftli,  ,  ...<  ..,  ...i.  ..-,   ...  •■•■".  the  ex- 

cision of  one  single  leaf  is  the  los.s  of  an  i:  nl  vital 

organ.     A  row  of  nicely  trimmed  plants,  ,  1     rriut, 

a  neater  appearance  for  a  few  days,  but  there  I  ,e 

ceases,  for  the  untrimmcd  plant  will  staml   <  1)6 

({rowinir,  by  the  time  that  the  pubescence  of  the  nliurtened 
footstalks  IS  in  full  proRress ;  in  the  former,  the  proper 
juice  will  be  elaborated  and  ilu  lie 

latter,  new  {larts  must  he  dev.  jf 

growth  and  strength  can  come  uiw  acuvo  ..iirauiii. 

Little  after-culture  is  required,  except  using  a  small 
hoe  at  times,  to  stir  the  earth  round  the  plants,  until 
they  ore  of  sufficient  growth  for  the  fir^t  earthing.  This 
must  commence  when  they  are  about  a  foot  high,  and  i« 
best  performed  by  two  persons,  one  holding  the  bases  of 
the  plants  together,  while  another  heaps  in  the  mould. 
This  prevents  the  breaking  of  the  leaves,  which  often 
produces  the  decay  of  the  plant.  The  earthing  may  b« 
continued  from  week  to  week,  or  it  may  be  done  at  once, 
I  after  three  weeks  from  the  first  operation.  Soon  after 
this  second  considerable  earthing  up,  the  plants  will  b« 
found  sufficiently  bhinched  for  use.  The  longer  the 
plants  remain,  the  more  earthing  up  they  reoni:.-.  I  ach 
earthing  up  must  be  performed  when  the  pi  e 

from  moisture,  otherwise  there  is  danger 
coming  spotted,  rotten,  or  piped. 

When  celery  has  attained  its  full  growth,  and  the 
blanching  is  completed,  it  frequently  begins  to  dec.-iy. 
Very  fine-looking  celery  often  proves  worthless,  from 
decay  at  tho  base  of  the  stems.  .Attention  must  there- 
fore be  paid  to  the  different  stages  of  its  growth,  and 
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tucc«MioDal  crop*  provide  for.  In  taking  up  celery 
from  the  trmchps  for  use,  it  i»  best  to  begrin  Bt  one  end 
of  a  row,  and  liifj  quite  down  to  the  roots,  loosening 
them  with  the  spade,  and  drawinj;  them  up  entire. 

Careful  attention  to  the  earthing  up  of  the  plants  is 
the  best  preventive  of  early  decay ;  and  where  such 
attention  is  given,  eelcry  will  sometimes  remain  sound 
•nd  good  for  a  length  of  time,  and  on  the  approach  of 
frosty  weather,  a  quantity  of  dry  litter  spread  over  the 
planta  will  be  the  only  requisite  for  preserving  them  from 
the  effects  of  cold.  Some  persons  arch  over  the  trenches 
with  hoops,  and  corer  them  with  mats,  or  make  a  kind 
of  roof  with  boards  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  and 
leanin<;  against  each  other.  During  a  severe  frost  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  dig  up  celerv  without  doing  much 
injury  to  the  blanched  leaf  stalks  ;  therefore  a  down  or 
two  of  the  finest  plants  should  be  taken  up  before  the 
setting  in  of  frost,  and  preserved  in  dry  sand  in  a  cellar, 
or  warm  shed. 

The  blanched  leaf-stalks  of  celerv  form  our  most 
important  salad  from  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of 
August  until  the  succeeding  March  ;  they  are  likewise 
used  to  flavour  soups,  and  are  sometimes  boiled  or  stewed 
as  a  dinner  vegetable.  Loudon  says,  "  In  Italy,  the 
unblanched  leaves  are  used  in  soups ;  and  when  neither 
the  blanched  nor  the  green  leaves  can  be  h.id,  the  seeds, 
bruised,  form  a  good  substitute."  If  celery  is  neglected, 
it  degenerates  into  its  first  unpalatable  growth. 

Celeriac,  or  turnip-rooted  celery  (Apium  rnpaceum), 
is  not  so  much  known  or  cultivated  in  this  country  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  It  is  in  high  estimation  on  the  Conti- 
nent as  an  ingredient  in  soups,  to  which  it  is  said  to 
impart  a  much  finer  flavour  than  the  common  celery. 
It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  sown  in  a  light  rich  soil;  but 
celeriac  seed,  when  purchased,  cannot  at  .ill  times  be 
trusted.  "Until  1831,"  says  Towers,  "when  a  friend 
gave  me  a  packet  procured  at  Boulogne,  under  the  title 
of  celeri-ravr,  I  never  obtained  celeriac.  This  seed  was 
sown  in  a  shallow  drill,  (though  a  hot-bed  would  have 
been  better,)  and  the  young  plants  were  removed  to  nur- 
sery rows,  richly  manured.  They  retained  every  appear- 
ance of  celery  till  their  final  removal;  when,  being 
planted  fifteen  inches  asunder,  the  leaves  took  a  horison- 
tal  direction  without  elongating."  For  those  who  wish 
to  raise  this  plant,  we  give  the  necessary  directions  for 
its  culture.  The  time  of  sowing  is  the  same  as  for  the 
other  sorts.  The  plants  require  a  rich  soil,  and  are 
with  advantage  raised  beneath  a  hand-glass,  and  after- 
wards planted  out  into  another  hot-bed,  one  inch  and  a 
half  apart  They  are  finally  transplanted  into  a  flat  bed 
in  the  open  air,  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  not  in  trenches 
like  other  celery.  They  require  abundance  of  water 
when  first  set  out,  and  a  constant  supply  every  alternate 
day,  afterwards.  The  watering  are  increased  with  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  and  occasional  hoein^s  are  given. 
The  roots  are  fit  for  use  in  September  or  October,  and 
remain  in  season,  according  to  the  treatment  they 
receive,  until  January:  they  are  roui^h,  knobby  pro- 
cesses, covered  with  fibres.  In  order  to  save  celery 
sce<l  of  elthi-r  kind,  one  or  two  of  the  finest  plants  must 
I*  ■'  I')   the   influ- 

enc  t  of  a  stake. 

'ITic  wed,  wlien  |"  ^i  its  vegeta- 

tive power  for  tlir.  ^  "d  it  be  kept 

i>er'  Celery  has  been  known  to  come  up  in 

lar;;  ■  es   where  no  se«d   had  l>een   planted  for 

three  years  or  more  previously,  thus  showing  how  long 
it  may  lie  in  the  ground  without  vegetating.  In  the 
instance  referred   to   the   soil   had  been   occupied  with 

other  crops,  »nch  as   r-i  ' -    potatoes,  A-c,  and  the 

celery  crop   had   been  ii  up  as  lost ;  when  it 

mn.i   '    "■•  mad<-   i>>   .ij/jH-arance.     Several  hun- 

dr<  :;>,  and  wore  removed  to  trenches,  not 

o"«^  •"■  '  11  the  following  year  several 

p.anta  a;  aranoe  oo  tb«  umc  (pot. 


Other  employments  for  the  gardener  in  September 
arc  the  sowing  of  lettuce  once  or  twice  ;  of  carrot  to 
stand  the  winter;  of  radish  for  autumn  and  winter 
crops  ;  of  small  salading  two  or  three  times  according  to 
demand;  and  of  Welsh  or  white  onions  to  stand  tho 
winter.  He  has  also  to  transplant  York  and  Batter.sea 
spring-sown  cabbages  to  como  in  in  November ;  to 
remove  lettuces,  leeks,  and  endive,  into  trenches  or 
warm  borders ;  also  to  plant  out  brocoli  for  tho  last 
time,  for  the  latest  spring  supply.  Celery  may  be  trans- 
planted once  or  twice,  but  it  will  not  grow  to  the  same 
size  as  that  which  was  placed  in  tho  trenches  in  July  or 
.August.  Potato-digging  is  oho  carried  on,  and  the 
ground  effectually  cleansed.  Onions  are  to  be  pulled 
up,  and  exposed  for  a  few  days  to  tho  full  inlluencc  of 
the  sun.  There  will  be  mucii  litter  for  removal,  as  the 
month  advances,  and  as  the  trees  begin  to  shed  their 
leaves.  Every  species  of  vegetable  substance  may  make 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  compost  heap,  or  be  burnt  to 
produce  vegetable  ashes  as  manure  for  heavy  soils. 

Those  who  wish  to  cultivate  that  hardy  and  whole- 
some salad  called  winter  cress  must  make  their  sowinus 
in  September  and  October.  Winter  cress,  or  earlv 
hedge  mustard  (Jitystnntm  prcecox),  has  a  warm  pun- 
gent taste,  ne.irly  like  tliat  of  the  common  mustard,  but 
the  young  leaves  form  a  grateful  addition  to  salads  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  and  more  especially  in  winter 
This  plant  may  be  cultivated  either  as  an  annual,  bien- 
nial, or  perennial.  It  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and  of 
many  other  parts  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
in  America  it  may  be  considered  an  indigenous  plant. 
Of  lato  years  it  has  been  partially  superseded  by  a 
milder  variety  called  Normandy  cress,  first  introduced 
in  the  garden  at  Clarcmont.  The  mode  of  culture  it 
simple,  and  consists  in  sowing  it  in  a  rich  light  soil  at 
the  period  above  named,  for  a  winter  supplv,  and  in  tho 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  for  summer  use. 
.\uuut  half  an  ounce  of  seed  sowu  thinly  in  a  bed  at 
each  lime  will  be  found  to  produce  a  good  supply. 

When  the  young  plants  come  U])  and  are  sufficiently 
strong,  they  snould  bo  thinned  out  with  the  two  or  three 
inch  hoe,  to  give  them  room  to  spread,  as  it  is  oiily  tlie 
outward  leaves  that  are  used,  after  being  carefully  picked 
and  washed.  This  variety  is  as  hardy  as  the  common 
cress ;  but  it  is  desirable  to  give  it  temporary  shelter 
in  very  severe  weather,  as  the  leaves  will  then  be  always 
in  fit  condition  for  the  table.  As  a  breakfast  salad,  this 
Normandy  cress  is  recommended  ai  agreeable  and 
wholesome ;  but  while  water-cress  is  so  abundant  in  the 
country,  and  so  largely  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  towns,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  demand  for 
these  sorts  of  winter  cress,  which  do  not  materially  dif- 
fer in  flavour,  will  be  much  sought  for. 

WHIRLWINDS     IN    TIIR    STIIAIT    OF    MAGAI.IIAENS. 

Ok  the  nnrtli  fhore  wo  uoticrd  some  extmordinary  cll'ccta 
of  the  whirlwiniU  which  >     '  ciir  in  Tiemi  ili  1 

Fuugo.     The  crews  of  s.  .11   tliiin  "»i!li- 

wawH,"  <ir  "huriicane-Miiiiiii-. .i..  ,   are  nioot  viiiliut. 

The  w)Uth-wesl  ffnlcs,  wliich  lilow  upon  the  cunst  with  ex- 
tr..in..  fnrv     iii,    i..  ni    .n,  r.ii.l  impeded   in  passing  ovor  the 

power,  they  rush  violently 
,  ,  ,  ■  xiMUid,  at  it  were,  and  de- 
scending perpendicularly,  destroy  everything  muvuhlo.  The 
surface  of  thu  water,  when  struck  by  these  gusta,  is  so 
iiKit.'ited  a«  to  be  divcrtd  with  foam,  which  in  taken  up  l.;. 
tliein,  and  flies  before  their  fury  until  <lis|HTM><I  In  vii|i(iiii 
Ships  at  anchor  under  high  land  tw 
thrown  over  on  tlieir  beain-eu'ls,  n 

recover  tli' '  '  '  1,  as  if  nomin.'  n.i'i  CI  I  111!..], 
Aenin  a  it  i,  i>erhaps  on  the  other  hide,  mid 
, .1 ,  1 1  1.,  1 ^.,.  ..,,,.,1 

-  ■, -- 1  1  -  ■     .•   ■-•       • -^', 

ii;otber  gust  of  wiud. —  yoj/aga  of  (lit 
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SOME  ACCOITNT  OF  TUE 
ORIGIN,  HISTORY,  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  INNS  OF  COURT. 


ilF   THE   >IIl)UL£-TKUri.K    MALI., 


Section  1. 
GsMsnAT.  Nonc«  of  titb  Ihns  of  Cor«T  ni  Aitciitfrr  Times. 
Pbbvihus  to,  anil  immediately  after,  the  Roman  comiuest, 
the  administration  of  the  Inws  of  the  land  was  chiefly  con- 
fini'd  to  the  ccclesiastit-a,  who  wen;  Hlmost  the  sole  (Kwaessors 
of  whatever  learning  waa  then  cultivated.  Hence  it  hap- 
pneil  that  hofor«  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third  most  of  the 
justices  of  the  king's  court  were  hishops,  abhota,  deans, 
canons  in  latliedral  chnrches,  archiicacons.  &c. ;  and  even 
BO  late  as  the  rcipn  of  Henry  the  .Seventh,  the  chancellor- 
ship continued  to  bo  exercised  by  a  cli-niyman.  The  law  of 
the  land,  at  (he  time  referred  to,  was  known  as  the  rootmon 
lav,  a  tenn  which  is  saiil  to  have  originated  with  Edward 
the  Confessor,  who  caused  a  digest  to  be  made  of  the  various 
1»W8,  customs,  and  decisions  of  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Britain  previous  to  the  Conquest.  A 
wvision  of  this  code  waa  made  by  the  Conqueror,  who 
•dd»l  some  Nonnan  institutions,  and  made  this  amended 
code  the  law  nf  the  land. 

As  it  was  customary,  at  an  early  period,  for  the  ' 
to  preside  in  pei-son  in  courts  of  justice,  the  chan> 
just ii-es  were  bound  to  follow  the  king  into  whati  .. . 
of  his  dominions  he  might  happen  tn  Ih"  ;  so  that  up  t.' 
granting  of  the  Magna  Charta,  the  kinit's  court  was  ni 
able,  as  inde-'d  is  indicated  in  all  pnx-ess  issuing  thereout  in 
the  king's  n."imo,  "wheresoever  we  s-lmll  be  in  England  ;" 
but    when,    in   consequence    of   the    provision  in    Magna 
Charta,  that  "  common  picas  should  not  thenceforth  follow 
the  court,  but  lie  held  in   -  in  place."  the   prin- 

cipal court  ot"  common  law  v  -hcd  in  Westminster 

Hall,  lawyers  and  students  i'ti.'nii   to  ''       ii  London, 

and  so<in  experienced  the  wiuit  of  son  id  settled 

place  for  the  study  and  practice  of  their  ;-.,.. ^-.^n. 

Vol.  XXV. 


_  On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  wos,  and  is,  customary  to 
give  instruction  to  students  m  law  at  the  Univ  ■  •■-.'^ut 
a  serious  obstacle  prevented  the  adoption  of  li  m 

Enghind.  On  the  revival  of  literature,  two  n  ti;.  .  .  „.,  i.ia 
of  law  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned ;  llie  one  wo* 
the  Roman  or  CiHl  lyotc,  which  was  of  Pagan  origin,  and 
the  other  was  the  Jiomith  or  Canon  Law,  which  was  of 
ecclesiastical  origin.  Them  laws  were  highly  esteemed  by 
the  .     '  s  who  settled  in  England  under  ti  rs 

of  ti  ir,  and  niled  supreme  in  the  I'l  rf 

Oxforu  aiM  »  ;unbri'l.     ,      '    '       '  nobles  ii  i-,iiglaiid, 

who  had  long  boon    ,  the  common  law 


OS    their   most    valuii 


ij.osed    the   general 


introduction  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  sought  by 
every  means  in  their  power  to  enconnwe  the  practice  of  tho 
common  law,  and  to  attach  dignity  and  respect  to  its  pro- 
fessors. Hence  it  was  neoessar)-  toafford  separate  establish- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  the  law  student.  Accord- 
inijly  certain  hostelj,  or  tnnj*,  were  provided,  caUed  hrv^tia 
airier,  because  they  were  attached  to,  or  dep«  •  ', 

the  court.     The  time  when  these  hostels  were  i  « 

1  ..1  ./-..I    ^jj  account  of  the  ancient  regi.-'  ".-rn 

;   they   seem    to   have    been    sai  royal 

.and  to  liave  cir   •  - '   •'  ■   ■-    '  ''ge  of 

'aw  students  "^  u pro- 

if  llrnrv  the  TL      ,  .  j  of  the 

law  OS. 

"  .'  iiioriet  nVe-eowi/.,  fcr.  I/ondon. — C«m- 

mandihent  is  given  to  the  mayor  ni  ". 

that  they  cause  proclamation  to  be  m  f 

city,  anci  firmly  to  forbid,  that  no  one  snom,!  vi  up  scnools 

•  hn  h  th«  olil  Kngli»h  wwd  fee  ili«  hoo»».  or  rendnm,  of  •  bdUc- 
m«n.  «nd  of  the  ttae  signMeMioo  with  tb»  Fwnch  Ui«rf,c»  WfcJ^TW 
lemi  ottUr,  tlkoagb  now  nttriCMd  to  tbo  mttobI  who  olMDS  «vr  bsfMS, 


WW  ongiomllr  » 


I  fcr  •  Mmal  at  aa  tarn. 
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in  l'i»  mM  rUw  .111,1  t.-nrh  the  laws  there  for  the  time  to 
roi  •  lip  fcuch  schiHiU  tluTe,  thcv  caiiw 

thri     •  ■  lav.     Witness  the  king  at  iJusinp, 

December  'i.'' 

These  *'  inns"  from  their  first  institution,  were  fonne<l 
into  two  gr\:it  <livi»i(ms,  namely.  Inns  of  Court  and  Inns  of 
Chnnrcrv.  'I'hi-  foriiier  were  so  railed,  cither  because  the 
stu  '  ini;  to  serve  the  king's  courts, 

or  1  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and 

11  i.i  i.  I,  j...ii.l)ly,  derived  their  name  from 
i    appnipriation    to    such    clerks   as   chiefly 
....  >  ifi    '•("  "  riLs*. 

1  inR   description  of  these   ancient 

inn-  ~  .n.-J«tion  of  the  work,  D«  laudibtu 

L<_Titm  Anpiut,  ol  Sir  Jolm  Fortescue,  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
and  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  to  Henry  the  Sixth. 

"  But,  my  prince,  that  the  method  imd  form  of  the  study 
of  the  law  may  the  better  appear,  I  will  proceed  and 
descriljc  it  to  you  in  the  best  manner  I  can.  There  l>elon(r 
to  it  ten  lesser  inns,  and  sometime  more,  which  are  called 
the  /•  ■  ^  '''mrrru,  in  each  of  which  there  are  an  hundred 
stu;  least;  and  in  some  of  them,  a  fiir  jrreater 

num;..,    A\   not   constantly    residing.     The   students 

•re,  for  the  mo>t  |>art,  youiij;  men ;  here  they  study  the 
nature  of  Original  and  Ji  uicial  Wkits,  which  are  the 
very  first  principles  of  the  law.  After  they  have  made 
bome  pmjfress  here,  and  are  more  advanced  in  yeai-s,  they 
■pe  admitted  into  the  Inm  of  Vourt^  j)ropcr'y  so  called.  Of 
these  there  are  four  in  number.  In  that  which  is  the  lea.st 
frequented  there  are  about  two  hundred  students.  In  these 
greater  inns  a  student  cannot  well  l>e  maintained  under 
cight-and-twenfy  pounds  a  year;  and  if  he  have  a  servant 
to  wait  on  him,  (as  for  the  most  part  they  have,)  the  ex- 
pense is  proportionably  more.  For  this  reason  the  studetits 
are  sons  to  persons  of  ijuality,  those  of  an  inferior  rank  not 
being  able  to  be.ir  the  expenses  of  maintaining  and  educa- 
ting their  children  in  this  way.  As  to  the  merchants,  they 
seldom  care  to  lessen  their  stock  in  trade  by  living  at  sucli 
lai^  yearly  expenses;  so  that  there  is  scaree  to  \te  found, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  an  eminent  lawyer  who  is  not  a 
gentleman  by  birth  and  fortune,  consequently  they  have  a 
greater  regard  for  their  character  and  honour  tluiii  those 
■who  are  bred  in  another  way.  There  is  Iwth  in  the  inns 
of  court  and  the  inns  of  chancery  a  sort  of  academy,  or 
gymnasium,  fit  for  jn-rsons  of  their  station,  where 'they 
Jeam  singing  and  all  kinds  of  music,  dancing,  and  such 
other  accomplishments  and  diversions  (which  are  called 
retcU)  as  arc  suitable  to  their  quality,  and  such  as  are 
usually  practised  at  court.  At  other  times,  out  of  tenn, 
the  greater  part  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law. 
Upon  festival  days,  and  after  the  offices  of  tlic  chuivh  are 
over,  they  employ  themselves  in  the  study  of  sacred  and 
profane  historv.  Here  everything  which  "is  good  and  vir- 
tuous is  to  l>c  learned ;  all  vice  is  discouragol  and  banished, 
■o  that  knighu,  liarons,  and  the  greatest  nobility  of  the 
lcin:;dom  often  plac*  their  children  in  these  inns  of  court, 
not  60  niuih  to  make  the  laws  their  study,  much  less  to 
live  by  the  profession,  (h.iviiiL-  luve  patmnonies  of  their 
own,)  but  to  form  their  w.  I  to  preserve  tliem  from 

the  con^^L'inn  nf  vjcp.     'J  ,    ,,ie  jg  k)  excellent,  that 

then  I  .  1,1.  nny  piques  or  differences, 

•">■  i'  '■■*.  amongst  them.     The  only 

'  lint;  delini|uents   is  by  expelling 

iini-hnunt  tli.v  dreail  more  than 
'  it  and  irons;    for  he  who   is  ex- 

It  never  Uiken  in  by  any  of  the 

''  ■'  '' is  n  const.TT :•  '   .         iv 

Ip,  and  n  . 

I  iiii<-iilar  ill   ..   - 11^' 

r  and  mi-  studied  in  these 

!  ce  jour  1^  to  l)c  a  student 

tiicie.     ISut  I  may  say  in  tin-  general,  tluit  it  is  pleasant, 
excellently  well   adafited    for   pri<fi<-iciiry,  and   cvcrv  way 
worthy  of   vour  esteem   and    •  'n-nt.     One' thing 

more    I  will  U-g    leave   to   ol.  that    neither  nt 

"  '  ■here  both  the  canon 

I,  and   whither  stii 
......M.  ..;  Anglers,  Caen,  nor  an^  ■lin.i  uun.isnv  in  I  nin.  !■, 

(Paris  excepted,^  are  there  so  many  students  who  have 


«h*r  s«H«  ( 

fWilfcjB  SI  Ol 


i«  teW«4  fro*  Claaanllar  (Can. 
ch  k  oam  who  1>  •uluHv^  «  Uie 
iQ  blUMdiirr  rWlnr".  *c.  In  inn. 
"f  legal  Kribc,  w  csllcd  frum  Uu 

■)f  Uw. 


passed  their  minority,  as  in  our  inns  of  ronrt,  whera  tha 
natives  only  are  admitted." 

At  the  time  to  which  Fortescue  refers,  there  were  four 
inns  of  court  and  ten  inns  of  chancery.  The  fonner  still 
remain,  but  the  numl>cr  of  the  latter  is  now  reduced  to 
eight,  (if  which  one  only,  namely,  Clifford's  Inn,  belongs  to 
the  original  ton. 

The  destruction  of  the  records  renders  the  origin  of  these 
inns  very  obscure.  According  to  Dugdale,  there  was  an 
inn  of  court  at  Dowgate,  calle<l  "  Johns'jn's  Inn  ;"  another 
at  Fcwter's,  or  Fetter's-lnne,  and  a  third  at  I'aternoster- 
row,  from  which  last,  probably,  originated  the  custom  of 
serjeants-at-law  and  apprentices  sitting  in  Paul's-walk, 
each  at  his  own  pillar,  hearing  his  client's  case,  and  taking 
notes  thereof  on  his  knee.  A  vestige  of  this  custom  re- 
mained in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  when,  ujion  Uie 
making  of  Serjeants,  they  used  to  go  in  their  fonnalitica  to 
St  Paul's  chureh  to  choose  their  pillar. 

Stowe,  in  his  Surrty,  originally  written  in  1598,  enume- 
rates these  Inns  in  the  following  terms: 

"  There  b  in  and  aliout  this  city  a  whole  university,  as 
it  were,  of  students,  practisers  or  jdeaders,  and  judges  of 
the  laws  of  this  realm,  not  living  of  common  stipendb,  as  in 
other  universities  it  is  for  the  most  part  done,  but  of  their 
own  private  utaintenamv,  as  Wing  altogether  fed  either  by 
tlieir  jilaccs  or  practice,  or  otherwise  by  their  j)ro]>er  reve- 
nues, or  exhibition  of  parents  and  friends;  for  that  the 
younger  sort  are  either  gentlemen,  or  sons  of  gentlemen, 
or  of  otlier  most  wealthy  persons.  ()f  these  houses  there  be 
at  this  day  fourteen  in  all,  whereof  nine  do  stand  within 
the  lilx.rties  of  this  city,  and  five  in  the  suburbs  thereof, 
to  wit: — 

"  Within  the  Lihertits. — Serjeant's  Inn,  in  Fleet-street; 
Serjeant's  Inn,  in  Clianccry-lane ;  for  judges  And  serjcanta 
only. 

"  The  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  in  Fleet-street ; 
houses  of  court. 

"  Clifford's  Inn,  in  Fleet-street;  Tliavics  Inn,  in  Old- 
liome;  Fnmival's  Inn,  in  Oldbomc-,..  Bamanl's  Inn,  in 
Oldbornc  ;  Staple  Inn,  in  Oldborne;  houses  of  chancery. 

"  Without  tlie  Liberties. — CJray's  Inn,  in  Oldlvome ;  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  in  Clmnccry-lane,  by  the  ()ld  Temple;  houses 
of  court. 

"  Clement's  Inn,  New  Inn,  Lion's  Inn ;  houses  of  ctuin- 
ccry  without  Temple-bar,  in  the  lil>erty  of  Westminster. 

"  There  was  some  time  an  inne  of  Serjeants  in  Old- 
bourne,  as  ye  may  read  of  Scroop's  Inne,  over  against  Saint 
Andrew's  church. 

"  There  wius  also  one  other  inn  of  chancery,  called 
Chester's  Inn,  for  the  iieurnuss  to  the  bishop  of  Chester's 
house,  but  more  commonly  termed  Strand  Inn,  for  that  it 
sto<Ml  in  Strand-street,  and  near  unto  Strand-bridne,  without 
Temple-barre,  in  the  liberty  of  the  Uutchy  of  Lancaster. 
This  inn  of  chancery,  with  otlier  houses  near  adjoining, 
were  pulled  down  in  the  reign  of  lidward  the  Sixth,  by 
Kdward,  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  in  place  thereof  raised 
that  large  and  beautiful  house,  but  yet  unfinished,  called 
Somerset  House*. 

"  There  was,  moreover,  in  the  reign  of  King  Ilenrie  tho 
First,  a  tenth  house  of  chancery,  inentioncd  by  Justice 
Fortescue,  in  his  book  of  the  Laws  of  F.ngland ;  but  where 
it  stood,  or  when  it  was  alxmdoncd,  I  cannot  finde. 

"  These  societies  are  no  corporation,  nor  have  any  judicial 
power  over  tho  meinbers,  but  have  certain  orders  among 
themselves,  which  by  consent  have  the  force  of  laws. 
They  have  no  lands  or  revenues,  except  their  house  :  nor 
have  they  any  thing  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  house 
but  what  is  paid  at  admittinccs  and  quit-rents  for  their 
chainliers,  when  any  fall  to  the  house. 

*'  The  gentlemen  of  these  so<ieties  may  lie  divided  into 
four  ranks:  I.  IJenchers  ;  II.  Utter  Barristers  ;  III.  Inner 
Barristers;  IV.  Students. 

"  Benchers  arc  the  seniors,  to  whom  the  government  of 

the  house  and  ordering  of  matters  thereof  is  committed  ; 

and  out  of  these  a  treasurer  is  yearly  chosen,  whorcceiveth, 

i  ^'th,  and  accountetli  for  all  monies  belonging  to  the 

'-  i  tter  liarritters  are  such  as,  from  their  leaniing  and 
standing,  an.'  called  by  the  iK-nchers  to  implead  anil  aigue 
in  the  society  doubtful  casts  and  ipiestions,  which  are 
called  mnolt;  and  whilst  they  argue  the  said  cases,  they 
sit  utttnaint  uu  the  forms  of  the  benchers,  which  they  call 

•  A  U'toriral  iwlicc  ol  KamtriM  Houss  will  b*  found  to  Salurdaf 
MofiuiM,  Vul.  XXI.,  p.  fi. 
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tlip  4<ir.     And  the  l*«t  of  l''-  ''■^'•■■i"  \<--  .w<-.ini,t...I  In,,,-,- 
liiinisti>r>i,  who,  for  want  of  1 
In  thoM  iimols ;  yet  in  n  m 

thcH',  dittiiij;  upon  the  mienc  t'orin  with  tlio  utter  iiarriHtfPt, 
do  for  their  i-xerclHes  reeito  tiy  henrt  the  pleivlini,"*  of  tlie 
»nmc  iniHit-ciiw  in  Inw  French ;  which  pleudiiiK  is  tlie 
declamtion  of  the  mid  moot-can*  nt  Inrtje ;  tho  onn  takinfj 
tlic  ptirt  of  tile  plftintifT,  nml  tlie  other  of  tho  <lefendant. 
For  tho  times  of  these  nuiotinpji  tliev  di%-ido  tho  your  into 
three  |>arts;  pir.  1,  tlie  h-nrninjf  viicntion ;  ~,  tlic  tfrni 
times;  and  >1,  the  deml  or  ineiin  vnculicm. 

"They  hiive  two  h>nrnintr  vnrntions:  n'--.,  Ijfnt  vacntion, 
which  he(;ini  tho  first  .Monday  in  Lent,  nn<l  eontinues  three 
w.el.  J  Hill  three  davi ;  and  <mn>mer  vacntion,  wliich 
li.  \lon<hiy  after  Lainmas-day,  and  contiiiueii  also 

till  r.  and  three  davsi ;  and   in  these  vacations  arc 

tlie  grpatvst  confurvnces  and  exerciwii  of  study." 

Skctiox  2. 

TiiK  Innrr  and  MtDDLK  TKuri.i;, 

The  Temple  lias  derived  its  name  from  that  religious 
military  order  the  Knights  Templars,  whoso  history  has 
already"  hcen  sketched  in  this  work*.  On  the  suppression  of 
the  orller,  in  l.TIO,  their  estates  toRether  with  the  house  in 
London  devolved  upon  the  crown  ;  and  these  were  ({miited, 
by  Edward  II.,  in  I.Tlfl,  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster. 
After  the  attainder  of  that  nohleman,  they  were  hcstowed 
on  Adoniar  or  Aimer  de  Valence,  enrl  of  Pemhrokc,  under 
tho  description  of  "the  whole  place  and  houses  called  the 
New  Temple,  at  London,  with  the  [jround  called  Fiijuet's 
Croft,  ana  all  the  tenements  and  i-enfs  with  the  appur- 
tenances that  hclonif  to  the  Templars  in  the  city  of  London 
and  suliurhs  thereof,  with  the  l.iud  called  h'letc  Croft,  part 
of  tlie  possessions  of  the  said  New  Temple." 

From  Aimer  <lo  Valenco  the  estjito  jKissed  to  Ilufjh  lo 
Despeiicer  tho  younger;  and  on  his  execution  it  once  more 
reverted  to  the  crown.  In  the  year  l.'t24,  tho  Cimncil  of 
Vienne  having  issueil  a  decree  wlierehv  the  lands  of  tho 
Templars  were  bestoweil  upon  tho  hospitals  of  St.  John  of 
.Teriisalem,  Kdward  III.  granted  tho  hoiis«>  of  the  Inner 
Temple  to  the  knights  of  that  order  in  England.  Uy  them 
it  was  demised,  for  the  rent  of  ten  pounds  per  annum,  to 
certain  students  of  the  common  law,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  removed  from  Thavies  Inn,  in  Holhorn. 

The  new  institution  increaseil  rapidly  in  numbers  and 
importance,  until  the  reliollion  of  Wat  Tyler  exposed  it  to 
the  attacks  of  tho  insurgents,  who  destroyed  the  books  and 
records  of  the  society.  According  to  Stowe,  "they  <les- 
troycd  an<l  plucked  down  the  houses  and  lo<lgings  of  this 
Temple,  took  out  of  the  church  the  books  and  records  that 
were  in  hutches  of  the  apprentices  of  the  law,  carried 
them  into  the  streets  and  burnt  them  ;  the  house  they 
■poilt,  for  wrath  they  bare  Sir  Uobert  Ilalcs,  lord  prior  of 
St.  John's,  in  Smithheld." 

The  fury  of  the  populace  in  times  of  civil  commotion 
has  been  commonly  displaye<l  against  the  law  and  ita 
niinistera :  tho  feeling  of  sjnnpathy  which  prompts  the 
rebels  to  throw  open  and  set  fire  to  the  prisons,  generates 
the  opiHjsite  feeling,  which  displays  itself  against  the 
houses  of  lawyers  and  the  courts  of  justice.  Shakspeare 
has  given  a  graphic  picture  of  these  vulgar  prejudices,  in 
the  !M-enes  which  introduce  Jack  Cade  and  his  companion 
reliels  :  — 

"  Diet.  The  first  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the  lawyers. 
"Cade.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.  Is  not  this  a  lament- 
able thing,  that  the  skin  of  an  innocent  land)  should  be 
made  parchment  I  that  ]iarchmeiit,  being  scribbled  o'er, 
should  undo  a  man?  Some  say  the  bee  stings:  but  I  say 
it  is  tho  bee's  wax,  for  I  did  but  seal  once  to  a  thing,  ami  I 
was  never  mine  own  man  since.  •  *  Now  go,  some, 
and  pull  down  the  Savoy ;  others  to  the  inna  of  court  I 
down  with  them  all  I" 

The  destruction  of  the  reconls  by  Wat  Tyler,  causes  the 
early  history  of  the  Temple  to  n>st  upon  tradition  merely. 
The  increased  prosperity  of  the  society  evidently  led  to  a 
division  into  two  separate  bodies,  called  tho  S<K'iety  of  the 
Inner  Temjde  and  the  Society  of  the  .Miildle  Temfde ;  but 
at  what  time  this  division  was  m.ide  does  not  apivar, 
although  Siime  writers  refer  it  to  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second.  The  two  societies  continued  to  hold  their  lunises 
as  tenants  to  the  Knights  lIospit.-Ulei-s  till  the  time  of  tlicir 

•  Sc«  «  cimrM  of  stticlcs  on  the  "  Round  Cbnrcho  if  EngUad,"  in  th» 
'I'neiitT-tirvt  Volume  of  the  6'(i4wnltf|f  V«vo/m<. 


i    di..H.iTtir  tiiti     III   till,  tbirfi.rli    \-i>nr  i,f    t1tii 


,.(    Tl.  , 


time  t 

ijraiif' 

lie 
■1, 

whi 

by 

>re  ot   ; 

Irff.r, 

.It* 

1 

the   l«.i   1  re 

:    daU.'   at    \^  r, 
f  ■■  llospiria  et  ■ 

Ic  le  Inner  Tempb  '.•} 

I'liipl'',    sivc    .\ii\i    IVinple,    London,"  Julius 

Cics;ir,  kiiii;lii,  then  chancellor  and  und^  of  thn 

Exchef)uer,  and  to  the  treosurvm  and  r  if 

these  inns  of  court;  "to  have  and   to  h-  i- 

wi,.i.^     ,.  :.i.   .1...   I I   ,f 

1 

.      -.    -.  h 

siM'iety  to  the  kinit  of  the  mds. 

The   only   portion   of  r  ^   at   present 

remaining  is  the  church,  a  history  and  ilescriplion  of^  which 
has  tn-en  alreaily  given*.  Tho  old  hull,  ere<'ted  pnilmbly 
about  tho  time  of  I-Ulwanl  the  Third,  was  rebuilt  afU'r  tho 
great  fire  in  1(5711,  and  was  a<loriied  with  a  new  enlmnoc  in 
JBld.     It  is  a  fine  room;  but  of  s.,  '  "     '        n- 

sioiu;  it  is  ornamented  with  emidei.  r 

James   'J'hornhill,    and    many    jwrii.u  ■.    ■■.  I 

lawyers,  among   which   may   he  mentioneil    i  ■! 

celelirated  LiitL^trm,  who  died  in  14)11, and  his  i  _ :  .i^r 

Coke,  a  d  lawyer  and  judge  in  the  reigm  of 

James  tlw    i  i  Charles  tho  First. 

The  Inner  leiniilo  contains  a  good  librarj",  which  is  open 
to  students  ami  otliers,  on  application  to  the  librarian,  from 
t«'n  in  the  morning  till  one ;  and  in  the  aftimiKin,  from  two 
till  six.  The  other  buildings  consist  principally  of  exten- 
sive courts  or  squares,  surrounded  1"-  '  s. 
Ivieli   house,  consisting  of  severol  >■ 

cended  by  a  common  staircase  ;  and  inn  ~i  i  'i  i  ilhium  in 
usually  occupies  the  half  of  one  HiHir,  the  renta  of  which 
differ  in  proportion  to  situation,  size,  &r. 

The  various  divisions  of  tho  huildini;s  in  the  Temple  for 
the  most  part  retain  the  names  of  their  founder-,  thc)iii;li 
others  are  denominate<l  from  their  vicinity  t^i  r  ,1 

offices  and  other  circumstances ;  as  the  King's  I  n, 

from  being  situated  near  the  King's  Bench  office  ;  t.'huivli- 
yard  coui^,  from  its  adjoining  tlie  churchyard,  &c.  Tho 
origin  of  these  and  several  other  erections  is  given  by 
iJugdale,  in  his  Oriijina  Juridiciales,  from  which  we  select 
the  following:  — 

"  The  wall  betwixt  the  Thames  and  the  garden  was  lieguiv 
in  l(i  Hen.  VIM.,  Mr.  John  I'.i;.—  -.  .  ,.i..  r.>.,.l.  ...,-, 
jeant  at  law)  and  .Mr.  Hice  beii  •! 

work.     This  .Mr.  I'akington  w:i-  ■'-. 

VIII.,  and  caused  the  hall  to  be  tiled.  He  also  built 
divers  chambers,  lietween  the  library  and  B.iiTington's 
Rents,  and  gave  10/.  to  the  treasury  ;  for  wliiih  resiiect  it 
was  orderetl  by  the  society,  6th  of  Februar^•,  2.1  Hen.  V'lll., 
that  tluxse  new  chambers  should  be  tliemeforth  called 
Pakingtou's  Rents.  The  lodgings  in  that  court,  now- 
known  by  the  name  of  Tanhelil  court  (by  r.  ""  "^ir 
Laurence  Tanfield,  chief  baron's  residence  tliei  t 
erected  by  Henry  Unidshaw,  (■-■  -i  .■>■  i"  ">'■  ..1., 
whence  they  were  long  after  c 

"In  2  Eliz.  were  thos<>  buibi  Alien.l- 

tion  office,  and  callcil  Fuller's  Koiits  i>y  an  onier  of  the 
society,  22  Nov.  5  Eliz.,  by  reason  that  John  Fuller  was 
then  treasurer. 

"  In  2.T  Eliz.  those  lodgings  in  the  Middle  Temple  Lane, 
called  Crompton's  Buildings  (in  part  whereof  the  prothoni>- 
taries'  office  of  the  common  jileas  is  kept )  w  ere  erectc<l  by 
Thom.'vs  Crompton,  F^si].,  a  meml>crof  this  society. 

"  In  .111  F.liz.  there  were  divers  lodu'iiigs  of  rough  cast 
work  built  betwixt  the  church  and  the  liall  on  fl>.>  .  i-f  tart 
of  that  court ;  towanis  the  charge  thereof  ."sir  .1  .r, 

knight,  then  master  of  the  rolls,  gave  ."JOO/. ;  in  •  "> 

whereof  he  haii  power  to  admit  any  gentleman  inU>  the 
society  durinit  his  life  :  which  buildiiiifs  are  still  calic<l 
Cicsar's  Buildings." 

The  visitiir  to  the  Temple  Ls  attmctcJ  by  iU  »>eaut;fiil 
ganlen,  which  is  laid  out  with  flower  borders.  '  -''  "  ''  S 
and  gravel  promemides.     The  view  fnmi  it  i;  n 

tho   river  is  pl.-asinj  and   anii""'"'  •   ""'  '"^   '  ^•'' 

!»re  oiK>n  to  ttie  piitdio  they  ar 


.r  i.i.  1. 


scene  ii  liie  uiigin  of  the 


pe;uv,  in  the  f'r-: 

Sixth,  makes  ■ 

fartinns  of  Yv>i  .... 

Before  the  hail  i-s  a  broad  jwived  terrace  which  forms  an 


♦  S«  Sttarixf  U*}ajint,  Wit.  XXI., pp.  "1.  97. 
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•XOcUont  promeuxio  nnni 
dry.  In  wet  weather  tlic 
exercin  hi*  limU,  klthuu^ 
thi*  (hfltercd  walk  waa  s)  | 
It  waa  formerly  cuiit<>iLi:\:  . 
to  aMemble  in  the  ■ 
thamwlTM  by   putt. 


,.   ctvrdens  arc  not  mifRciently 

i.i-'.i:-.    iil.oiv  the  otudeiit  to 

:!ir  aiiiii  lit    i.iiri,,.,..   t.,  wlil.'li 

.-,1    sr,  II,-    I. 
■L-.:..>n.-;     ih'       1  ,  its 

1.11  ;-  1  M  iiing,  ami  exerc-ise 

_  _  i.f    law    and    anrriini:  tlirm 

•moncst  themselves.     Wheii  the  oUl  Temple  >  il 

been  deatroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  London,  1.' 
ham  waa  reqaesiad  by  the  Society  of  tlio  Middli.'  Tuiiipli;  to 
obtain  the  aawnt  of  his  society  to  a  plan  they  had  fonned  of 
koilding  cliambers  on  the  site.  Uut  he  rfjevt<-d  the  pro- 
BMal  at  once,  declaring  that  he  would  not  coniiont  that 
ImpedimentK  should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  those  who 
desired  to  continue  the  laudable  custom  of  putting  cases. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  however,  by  building  chambers  over 
the  cloisters,  reconciled  the  wialies  of  both. 

As  our  object  in  these  notices  Is  to  make  the  reader 
■equainted  with  the  inos  of  court  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  their  mooting*,  revels,  and  feastings,  we  select  a  descrii)- 
tion  of  the  interior  of  the  Inner  Temple  Hall,  made  by  Mr. 
Ireland  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
before  it  had  undergone  much  alteration.     lie  says  : — 

"  It  is  very  well  proportioned,  though  small:  the  ceiling 
hM  a  gothic  curve,  and  is  supported  by  six  nbs  in  the  same 
band ;  these  spring  ( which  is  somewliat  singular)  irregularly 
from  the  new  piers  on  the  north  side,  as  well  ns  from  the 
■outh  or  old  front.  Tlie  ribs  are  omiunented  with  fjnitosque 
figures,  and  the  spaces  between,  in  the  ceiling,  are  tilled  up 
with  large  uncouth  forms  of  roses  in  chiaio-oscuro.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  room  is  a  neat  screen,  supported  by 
four  pillars  of  the  Tuscan  order,  a))ove  which  is  a  small 
•hiehf  with  the  letters  I.  T.  R.  inscrilwd  thereon  (the 
initials  of  the  name  of  the  treasurer  at  that  time),  on  the 
dexter  side  is  a  Pegasus,  and  on  the  sinister  a  grilhn  ;  the 
date  is  1680.  Above  this  shield  is  a  large  king's  arms, 
earred  in  wood.  On  the  right  of  the  passage,  at  the  grand 
•nttance,  are  two  very  amicnt  a|>artment«,  that  ai)pear  to 
have  been  out-offices  ;  they  ore  ceiled  with  groinetl  arcliex, 
and  the  gi)thic  windows  are  in  part  !.!■■ -l  ■  i  .",  :  they 
denote  the  full  extent  of  the  ancient  buib  -:ing  to 

the  hall,     between  the  two  ancient  wind  .,  .   ■_  upper 

end  of  the  hall,  within  a  gothic  compartment,  is  a  liirge 
allegorical  picture,  painted  by  Sir  James  Thonihill,  in 
1709.  He  has  here  introduced  the  story  of  Pegasus,  in 
compliment  to  the  crest  of  the  society.  Beneath  this 
picture  are  whole  lengths  of  William  and  Marj-,  Queen 
Anne,  and  the  learned  Coke  and  Littleton  in  their  robes; 
Coke  appears  to  be,  though  not  original,  at  least  well 
Minted.  About  seven  years  ago  these  pictures  were  taken 
aown,  and  I  am  informed,  by  a  gentlemnu  who  examined 
them  at  the  time,  that  they  hud  l>een  much  repaired  in  the 
fceea,  and  tlmt  <^<-  ..i.n.r.-  ..f  i'..L..  i-  il..>  work  of  one 
"Wright,  who  »  ■  portraits  of 

the  judges  for  •  >  >n.     In  the 

books  of  the  society  we  ore  informed  that  new  frames  were 
made  for  both  these  pictures  in  1604.  The  portrait  of 
Littleton  is  most  likely  a  copy  from  some  old  picture 
painted  in  hi.'i  life-time.  Dr.  Littleton,  who  died  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  and  was  li.-  .>ui  the  Judge,  believed  it  to 

have  been  taken  fri>i  ,'  of  him  in  glaas  in  a  church 

in  Worcestershire,  ann  lo  me  boat  of  Kis  ntcoUecUon  it  waa 
that  of  Franklev. 

"  In  the  portrait  of  C^^-  '--  '■— '  -  •••»i!t«,  and  the 
Iiair  under  hla  ooif  of  a  lig  istanre,  says 

the   Hon.  Daini-.   IVin-ii  .1   n«  u  rare 

instance,   the   >  i,  while  the 

bright  brown  II  tiie  vigour  of 

bi*  anderstandiiig.  lie  di«d  al  the  advanced  ace  of  eighty- 
ilx,  in  lO.'M. 

"  Amo.  "irtraiu,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last 

•entdry,    ■  n.'    nni>    nf   a    remarkable    person,  the 

inlianioiis  i  iiai.'.|i  .T  ■  ^  it  was  a  whole  length, 
painted  by  .Sir(;o<l!;  ,  f.r  the  society  In  the  reign 

of  Charles  the   Set.  - 1     .    ,  ,,   ^.^  j^j^   jj,|y 

pounds.     In  the  (u>  -n  the  Second  this 

duucallor  becnT^o  ■  .^.i-.-pular,  r"-i  •••  "•■'■' 

tboDottnitof  niideredaFi 

to  tM  aMietv.  iM'iirh  i" 

U»t  nofii  :  •  that 

Mr.  Trea>  n,  that 

•t  his  lorUaliip's  dcMre.  Uii-  liouae  do  make  a  piiwnt  to  his 
lordship  of  bla  fiuher's  picture,  now  in  Mr.  Ilidloway's 
chamber,  wlio  is  desired  to  deliver  the  wmc  to  his  lord.'.hip 
•r  hi*  gnlar.'    It  wm  Moordingly  delivered  to  his  lo^d^hip, 


and  was  conveved  to  the  famUy  bouae  at  Acton,  aeu 
Wrexham,  in  Denbighshire. 

"  From  the  up[i€r  end  of  the  hall  we  entered  a  handsome 
spacious  parlour,  lined  with  oak,  and  decorated  around,  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  wainscot,  with  the  arms  of  tlie  various 
readers  of  this  society,  consisting  of  about  360,  emblazoned 
in  small  compartments,  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
to  the  present  period.  The  earliest  name  of  a  n'ader  intro- 
duced iiere  is  that  of  Thomas  Littleton,  who  was  a  Ivnight 
of  the  Bath  in  that  reign.  This  room  is  called  the  I'arlia- 
ment  Chamlxir,  and  here  the  treasurer  and  Innchera  of  the 
b<'  ;  to  transact  their  busineas,  which  from  hence  ii 

c  iiucntary. 

v*.(.  liie  chimney  in  this  apartment  are  some  carving* 
of  allegorical  figures,  birds,  fishes,  wheat-sheafs,  i.S:c. ;  above 
th.'....  .irii  .inonta,  which  are  but  indifferently  executed,  are 
t!  the  society,  a  Pegasus  within  a  snield,  on  which 

i>  ,  •  Thomas  Walker,  Ar.  1705.' 

"  From  hence  we  enter  several  liandsomc  apartments, 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  a  library,  which  ny  several 
donations  is  funiishe<l  with  books  to  the  amount  of  10,000, 
for  the  use  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  inn.  In  this  library 
are  a  few  porti'aits,  viz.,  George  the  Second,  Queen  Caroline, 
Carey,  Lord  Ilnnsdon,  which  appears  to  be  an  original; 
Jud^c  Twisden,  a  small  whole  length;  Finch,  earl  of  Not- 
tingliaMi,  Sir  Martin  Wright,  Lord  Chanceliur  Harcourt, 
and  William  Petyt,  Esq.,  who  gave  many  valuable  MSS.  to 
this  society.  Tliis  gentleman  was  llecorder  of  London  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  ably  exer'ed  himself 
against  that  monarch,  when  he  strove  to  deprive  the  citizeni 
of  their  charter,  by  a  writ  of  fuo  toarranto.  In  this  exer- 
tion he  is  well  known  to  have  succeeded." 

The  two  Temples  arc  separated  by  Middle  Temple  lane,  • 
long  narrow  street,  which  extends  to  tlie  water  side.  The 
entrance  to  it  from  Fleet-street  is  by  n  gateway,  which  ia 
Foid  to  have  been  erected  by  Sir  Amias  Powlet,  in  place  of 
one  destroye<l  by  a  great  fire.  It  a]>pears  that  Sir  Ainiaa, 
about  the  year  1601,  thought  fit  to  put  Woisev,  then  an 
obscure  priest  of  Lymington,  into  the  stocks.  This  affront 
was  not  forgotten  when  Wolsey  liecame  cardinal ;  for,  in 
1616,  Sir  Amias  was  summoned  to  London,  ami  commanded 
to  wait  the  fovourile's  orders.  Ho  wos  tliereforc  lodged, 
during  five  or  six  years,  in  this  gatewuy,  which  he  rebuiltj 
and,  to  pacify  his  eminence,  he  adorned  the  front  with  the 
cardinal  s  cap,  badges,  cognizance,  and  other  devices,  **  in  S 
very  glorious  manner." 

The  courts  and  squares,  the  gardens  and  fountain  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  do  not  (sll  for  ]>articular  remark  or  de- 
scription. Its  hall  is  deeervedly  celebrated,  and  it  tliua 
noticed  by  Ireland  : — 

"  On  endr- '  ■-  magnificent  hall,  the  eye  is  naturally 

attracted,  a-  every  gratification   from  an  assem- 

hlagv  of  th.  .  .  .  disposed  parts  in  the  gothic  style  of 
building  tliat  could  have  been  selected,  and  which  are  pre- 
served with  a  degree  of  care  and  attention  highly  credit- 
able to  the  meml>ers  of  this  honourable  Kociety.  The  length 
of  this  noble  ro<mi,  including  the  passage,  is  about  100 
feet,  the  width  about  40.  The  hcignt  of  the  roof,  which 
is  of  oak,  highly  wrought,  is  well  pronortionetl  to  the 
general  dimensions  of  the  building,  and  leaves  the  eye  of 
the  critical  oWrver  perfectly  satisfied.  The  roof  consiatA 
of  eight  principal  rafters,  projecting  from  the  side-walls  to 
snp|H)rt   It;   they    reach    tfie    summit    by    three    different 

C'"'  ■■■     ••'■My  carved    lui'    '■..■"l.l.-i    '.".i    i^ive,  at  the 

t  I  curve,  a  '  t. 

-.)  gothic-i  I  ,  .lib  of  the 

princi|>al  rafters,  that  give  a  richness  lo  the  whole  of  the 
desieii.  The  spacious  windows,  rising  lietween  each  rafter, 
.1  -I'd   with  coats  of  anns  in  stained  glass,  of  the 

\  Icmeii  and  gentlemen  who  have   In^en  ineniliers 

of  till.-,  lioiiouialde  society.  The  n-building  of  tl, 
structure  waa  begun  in  the  year  1502,  when  tin 
I'lowden  was  coiistitiil<d  treasurer  for  this  work  ;  ii  was 
finished  in  1572,  four  years  ofter  he  quitted  that  office,  but 
he  voluntarily  con.sented  to  su^>erint«'nd  it  till  it  was  ciuii- 
plet4Ml.  At  llie  west  end  of  this  elegant  hall  is  a  spm  i'lis 
,,„,\.:,.  window,  dccorale<i  in  the  same  style  with  tli''^u 
iiiig,  beneath  which  arc  several  whole-length  poiirail.s 
,,  ns  largo  as  life,  viz.,  in  the  centre  Charles  tlie  1  irht 
on  honeback,  with  his  imge  holding  his  helmet ;  Charles 
the  Second  and  Quern  Anne  on  his  right,  and  William  the 
Third  and  George  the  First  on  his  left." 

Mr.  Ireland  Hays  that  this  portmit  of  (Charles  the  First 
U  HtuiottUedly  a  ioj>v,  afU'r  Vandyke ;  said  to  have  l)een 
made  by  Sir  Peter  Leiy,  but  rather  the  work  of  one  Stone, 
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who  frequently  copied  him,  fet  nerer  could  attain  the  man- 
ner of  the  original,  but  always  ailopted  n  sonihrc  and  heavy 
tint,  by  which  his  picturps  may  easily  bo  distinjjuishcd. 

"Over  the  passaac  entniiico  is  a  handsonie  s[)ttcc,  allotted 
for  the  purposes  of  a  ninsicniilliTy,  the  usp  of  which  has 
loiiR  buen  discontinued:  tli'-  .'Hiv  is  eqiml  in  width  to 
the  hull,   and  about   nine    :  it  is   <h'corated   with 

various  pieces  of  armour,    ■  ,   of  lireiL'it-i>lales,  hel- 

mets, &c..  which,  though  cvidenily  not  more  ancient  than 
the  lime  of  Charles  the  Second,  ignorance  and  a  love  for  the 
marvellous  have,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  oarriwl  them  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Knights  Templars,  wliose  they  insisted 
were  these  idcntieal  pieces.     In  the  ^  h  of  Eliza- 

beth, the  screen  beneath  this  gallery  v  .  :  it  is  very 

richly  carved   in  oak,  with  no  regulanii  mi  i.i.ler  or  style, 
"lut  is  a  kind   of  mongrel  gotnio.     It  is  supported  by  six 
■^oric  fluted   pillars,  on   order  very  much  m   use  at  Uuit 

riod." 

Beneath  the  windows,  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  are  ranged 
in  small  coni|iartinents  in  oak,  the  anns  and  names  of  the 
Tarious  rentiers,  from  Uicharil  Swaine,  in  15il7,  to  the  ure- 
•ent  periixl  ;  they  are  still  annually  elected,  and  the  place 
is  preserved,  but  the  lectures  have  long  since  been  dis- 
continued, 

Mr.  Her1>ert  says,  that  the  massy  oak  tables  and  benches 
with  which  this  apartment  wa-s  anciently  furn-  '"'  '  " 
remain,   and    may    do   so    for   centuries,    unle 

destroyed.      In  tl,'..  .,-iri:  in...iu  ,-l.iin!,..i-  .ire  pai; 

arms  of  the  trea  tesscd  the  othce  ; 

it  is  likewise  a.:  i.."s  oirviiu*. 

In  one  of  the  /vwrics  of  Klia  on  "  1  he  ( 1 1 
Inner  Temple,"  ir.any  of  the  localities  of  i 


are  noticed.   "  I  was  bom,"  says  Uiis  pleasant  writer,  "  and 

passed  the  first  seven  years  of  my  life  in  the  Temple.     Ita 
clmrch,  ita  lialls,  its  gardens,  its  fountain,  its  river,  I  had 

almost  said,  for,  in  those   ■•  -  .  ■■  ■  -•  vras  this  king 

of  rivers  to  me,  but  a  our  pleasant 

places?  these  arc  of  ni\ I  repeat,  to 

this  day,   no   verses  to  myself  ni  "tly.  or  with 

kindlier  emotion,  than  Uiose  of  .'^i  ure  he  speaks 

of  this  spot  : — 


There  when  tliev  rAmo.  wlieren's  those  brickr  towen, 
The  which  on   :  t^  back  doth  ride, 

Where  now  tli'  rs  hare  their  bowers 

There  whylome  wont  the  Templer  Knights  to  bide. 
Till  they  decayed  tlirough  pride. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  most  elegant  spot  in  the  metropolis.  What 
a  tram^iti'Ui  f^r  a  countryman  vis'tim-  I.nn.Io-i  fir  the  first 
time, — :,  :rom  the  e;  t-street, 

by  une.x.  iiues,  into  i  sauares, 

its  clas&ic  jjreen  recesses!  What  a  chitiiul,  Ulicral  look 
hatli  that  portion  of  it,  which,  from  tliree  sides, tirerlooks 
the  greater  garden ;  that  goodly  pile 

Of  bmlding  strong,  albeit  of  Paper  hight," 

the  higher,  older,  more 

„.-  ir.r.-.Mirt,  with  the 

y  eogendure.) 

<'S  the  cardei^ 

1  watrrs,  ana  swuni 

•n  naiades!  a  man 

'I  such  place*. 

/abeU>an  hall 


confronting,  with  nutssy  contrast. 


«fi 


TIM-.  .SAITUDAY  MAtiAZIN'E. 


wh*n  the  fonii'ii"  i.'iv.,  which  I  hftvc  niRilo  to  rise  niul 
fall   how   ma'.  '  >  the  ibitouiiiliiu-iit  uf  the  young 

urvhiii*.  m\    .  i«s  "ho,  not   heitif;  ahlc  to  goeas 

at  i'  '■ ,  "cro  nlmost  triiiptfd  to  hau  Iho 

W(i:.  :     What  an  antiijuc  air  had  the 

no^v  ii.'i'>l  Miii-duU,  witli  tlirir  moral  inscription!!, 

mti:.  .Is  with  that  time  which  they  measured,  and 

to  liikc  Ui'  ,r  revelations  of  its  flijjht  iinniediatelv  from 
heaven,  IioMini;  rorre:<iK)n<lence  with  the  fountain  of  lii;ht! 
How  would  the  dark  line  steal  iiniwrceptihly  on,  watched 
by  the  eye  of  childluxMl,  ea^er  to  detect  its  movement, 
never  catched,  nice  as  on  evanescent  cloud,  or  the  first 
arrests  of  sleep ! 

Ah !  yet  doth  lK>auty,  like  a  dial-hand, 

Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  jiaco  perceiTe<ll" 

Sbctiox  3. 
AxciBKT  Orders  and  Crrbmomri. 

Dugdale  notices  various  orders  and  regulations  made  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  better  government  of  this  society. 
Some  of  them  may  be  scloctcd  as  curious  illustrations  of 
ancient  manners. 

In  the  nrd  and  4th  of  Philip  and  Man,-,  an  order  was  made, 
that  thenceforth  no  attorney  or  common  solicitor  should  be 
admitte<l  into  this  house,  without  the  assent  and  agree- 
ment of  their  parliament 

In  the  42nd  of  Kiizatwth  it  was  onlcred,  that  none  should 
be  admitted  of  this  society,  except  he  were  of  good  parent- 
age, and  not  of  ill  behaviour.  Fellows  were  also  j>ronibited 
from  a<lmitting  any  person  to  lodge  in  their  chambers, 
except  their  known  clerks  and  servants,  upon  pain  of 
forty  shillings,  to  the  use  of  the  house. 

In  the  .Ird  and  4lh  of  Philip  ujid  Marv,  an  order  was 
made,  that  every  man  called  to  the  hencli,  should  keep 
some  learning  vacations  next  after  his  calling  to  aad  coming 
to  the  iH'ncn,  upon  i«in  of  forfeiture  for  every  vacation, 
five  pounds. 

We  learn  also  from  these  onlers,  that  up  to  the  second 
year  of  Queen  Klizabeth's  reign,  this  society  was  accuv 
tomed  to  drink  from  cups  of  "  H»hcn  wood,''  when  they 
were  laid  aside,  and  "  green  earthen  pots"  intro<luced. 

Several  orders  refer  to  the  quiilifications  of  the  barristers, 
that  spe^'ial  regard  may  l>c  had  to  the  learning  of  such  as 
■hall  1>c  called  to  the  liar  and  Ix'nch. 

In  the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary,  fellows  were  ordered  to 
repair  to  church,  to  hear  masK,  matins,  evensongs,  &c.  In 
the  reign  of  Eliziilie'.h  tlu-y  were  ordered  to  attend  church, 
to  hear  divine  bcrvice  and  sermons,  at  the  usual  days  and 
times,  unless  hindered  by  sickuem,  or  some  other  reason- 
able cause;  and  they  were  ordered  to  receive  the  commu- 
nion once  at  the  least  in  every  year. 

In  the  38th  of  Henry  the  Kighth  an  order  wan  made,  that 

the  gentlemen  of  this  company  should  reform  themselves  in 

their  cut  or  discuised  apparel,  and  not  have  long  beards ; 

and  that  t'.    '  r  of  this  society  should  confer  with  the 

other  tre.'i  'urt,  for  an  unifonn  reformation,  and 

to  know  th.  jw^i...  -'  opinion  therein,  and  then-upon  to  i)cr- 

form  the  same.     Whereupon,   in  their  parliament  held  6 

Mail,  1  &  2  Ph.  &  Mar.,  there  was  a  decree  made,  that  no 

fellow   of  this   house  should    wear  his   beard  alKive  three 

wo.V^i'    growth,  ui^on  pain  of  twenty  ohilling<i  forfeiture; 

Mer  regulation  in  ap|>arel,  it  was  ordered  in 

•!i,  tbnt  If  any  fellow  in  commons,  or  lying 

her  hat  or  cloak   in  the  Temple 

I  •  n,  or  at  the  buttery-Wr,  dresser, 

•  Id   forfeit  for  every  such  offence 

>  '-.    And  in  the  42nil  of  KlizaU-th, 

(■  ,1.    i.....(M,  and  spurs,  into  the 

vvn.     In  the   lUlth  of 

I  .  How  should  come  into 

I,  except  his  dagger  or  hi*  knife,  upon 

j  |>oundii. 

Ill  tin-  Killi  >.l  Henry  the  Eighth,  an  order  was  ma'le  in 
parliament,  tlint  n"ne  nf  the  «o<-ii.ty  should,  within  this 
toufu'.  -         -     ,,,(f^  vr  tlj/p-ffrote,  v^n 

pain  ' 

'  .      '  ^         '         iigula- 

..flhe 

■licnee- 

:  ■rthe 

!  !    ■  .  ■  :   ,     '  ,    "  their 

'•f  three  ahillinirt  and 
:  lit,  and  the  second  time 

to  U«x|«U«U  Uie  huuite.    In  lite  ;!6th  of  Klizabeth,  the 


following  Cillers  were  made:— 1.  That  no  great  nifTst 1! 

I)e  worn.     2.  Nor  any  whiu-  colour  in  douMcts  or  1 
3.  Nor  any  facing  of  velvet  in  gownes  but  by  such  r- 
of  the  bench.     4.  That  no  gentleman  slioul'l  walk   in  tin' 
streets  In  their  cloaks,  but  in  gownes.     fi.  That  no  hat,  ci 
long  or  curled  hayr  be  worn.     0.  Nor  any  gownes  but  such 
as  were  of  a  sad  colour. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  Middle  Temple,  its  ancient 
ceremonies,  and  the  rank  ami  number  of  its  officers,  thti' 
were  some  peculiarities  which  distiiif;uiBhed  it  from  the 
Inner  Temple.  "In  lioth,  and  in  fact  in  all  the  inns  of 
court  and  chancery,"  says  Mr.  Herbert,  "the  iinportaut 
concern  of  eating  and  drinking  seems  to  have  occupied  the 
most  attention  :  instniction,  such  as  it  was,  (consi.-tin;;  of 
puldic  rtadinpt  or  lectures,  given  by  a  principal  of  tli' 
society,  and  the  mootingi,  or  arguing  of  cases,)  was  only  ;i 
secondary  object.  In  other  respects,  the  rigorous  ftrictiiess 
of  a  university  wa.s  observed.  In  the  solemn  reeeU,  as 
they  are  calleil,  post  rcrcls,  daneiiir/s,  and  other  frequent 
entertainments,  in  which  the  grave  gentlemen  of  the  bench 
indulged,  an  absurd  decree  of  honiuge  soetns  to  have  been 
exacted  from  the  inferiors  to  the  principals  of  the  society, 
and  the  minutest  punctilios  in  dress  and  behaviour  watched 
with  a  ridiculous  anxiety."  Most  of  these  ancient  foniis 
and  ceremonies  have  jiasscd  away,  and,  according  to  the 
present  system,  the  law-student  is  only  req\iii-ed  to  dine  in 
the  hall  of  the  society  a  certain  number  of  times  during 
term.  A  student  dining  a  fortnight  in  each  term  is  .said  to 
be  keeping  his  commons  or  keeping  the  term;  and  twelve  of 
these  terms  qualify  him  to  be  called  to  the  bar.  The 
amount  of  his  subsequent  practice  in  the  courts  docs  not 
of  course  depend  ujion  the  success  with  which  the  student 
thus  "e<i<<  his  way  to  the  l)ench.'' 

The  two  societies  now  consist  of  benchers  (or  such  aa 
have  l>een  readers),  members,  barristers,  and  students. 

The  government  of  the  society  is  vested  in  the  benchers, 
whose  general  meetings  to  transact  business  are  called /)arw 
liaments,  and  arc  held  with  much  state  ami  formality.  Tha 
lienchers  first  meet  in  the  parliament  chamber,  which  is  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  and  take  jduces  according  to 
seniority.  Then  the  treasurer,  sitting  at  the  table  bare- 
headed, reads  jietitions  or  proposes  such  subjects  as  are  to  be 
discussed;  the  under  treasurer  standing  by  in  attendance. 
Any  difference  of  opinion  is  settled  by  vote.  AU  new  laws 
passed  by  the  jiarliament  arc  notified  to  such  inferior 
niemliers  of  the  house  as  are  in  commons,  by  the  high 
treasurer ;  and  such  members  arc  bouiul  to  attend  every 
last  Friday  of  eiu-h  term  (which  is  called  a  parliament  ot 
attendance)  ;  all  absentees  being  liable  to  a  forfeit  of  three 
shillings  and  four  pence. 

The  office  of  troa-surer  is  of  considerable  importance,  and 
the  person  who  fills  it  is  chosen  yearly  by  the  parliament 
from  among  the  readers.  He  is  tlic  supreme  officer  of  llie 
whole  society,  and  has  the  regulation  of  their  concerns. 
He  admits  gentlemen  into  the  society,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions has  power  to  remit  or  abate  fines.  He  is  to  make  sale 
of  such  cIiamlH'is  as  are  forfeited,  or  fall  to  the  house  by 
the  death  of  its  members.  He  is  the  disburwr  of  the 
society's  cash,  and  has  the  power  to  make  reiiairs  to  a 
limited  extent:  he  may,  likewise,  compound  and  mitijjnto 
forfeitures,  house  duties,  rents  uf  the  tenants,  and  other 
matters  which  concern  the  society.  The  treasurer  has  no 
wilary,  but  the  active  business  of  the  office  is  performed  by 
the  under  treasurer,  who  has  a  salarj-  and  certain  fees  for 
searching,  copying,  or  certitying  the  records  and  orders  o. 
the  house. 

Hut  the  mo<lem  proceedingn  of  the  Inns  of  Court  are  too 
brief  and  business-like  to  afford  much  aniusi'ment  to  the 
Rcneral  reader;  we  must  therefore  seek  the  coiiip.iny  of  old 
Uiigilale  to  obtain  a  just  notion  of  the  extent  ami  impor- 
tance of  these  BO<ieties  in  the  olden  time.  His  account  oi 
the  various  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  Middle  Temple,  fur- 
nishes an  interesting  picture  of  ancient  manners,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  tolciably  full  abstract.  As  we  shall 
occa-^ionally  ijuote  the  language  of  our  author,  wc  retain,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  present  tense. 

The  steward  is  to  provide  the  ordiflary  diet  for  the 
house ;  he  is  attended  hy  his  servant  be»i<fes  a  jiorter  and 
|iaiinier-nian  to  bring  in  the  meat ;  he  also  kecjis  a  roll  in 
which  the  names  of  all  (lersons  are  entered,  who  arc  either 
in  whole  or  half  commons.  Every  Satunlay  he  casts  up  the 
commons  in  the  presence  of  two  utter  buiTisters  in  term, 
and  two  gentlemen  under  the  bar  in  vacation,  who  audit  his 
acconnta.  The  steward  makes  up  his  roll  from  the  buttery* 
book  kept  by  th«  chief  butler. 
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'Die  !rtowAnl  and  his  servant  serve  in  tlie  nirnt,  in  nacaaea, 
thriiUK'i  Iho  wliolt-  liall,  i'Xcf|it  to  thn  innitiTs  <if  the  l>ciuli 
tttMi'  itiid  thiir  ivwuiiites,  wlio  arc  wivcl  liy  tin-  si-coiul 
bulliT  HiKlliisiiMsisl.-uit ;  aiid  to  l)i"  .1. .  ,i....  ,,f  tliu  bur,  cou- 
iiistinK  <if  suili  iw  liavo  \in-n  n-ml  Iiiii,  who  arc 

B«rvoa  I>v  tlif  Bocoiiil  biitliT  and  tl!    ,  mim. 

Thi!  chief  liulliT  kce|m  a  butterv-book  lor  cntoring  such 
ordi-n  an  uio  inndo  by  tlie  bcncli  at  table.  He  proviiK-.t 
brvail  and  bi'or,  and  grtK-u  earthen  drini^ing  pot«.  lie 
))ruvl<le»  cheeH«'  at  lib)  own  exiieune,  and  aaaiguti  to  each  his 
(itirtiou  after  dinner. 

It  i!i  the  buller'ti  province  to  call  any  student  fjiuilty  of  a 


led. 
■  her 

,,.......- »■  tlie 

then    |ireM-iit   in   the   ball. 

L-i,  r  of  the  revels,  is  at  all 

iiid  lettiU  the  several 

1  ^'  the  "hole  society 

bull  at   those  times:  the 


111; 
II 

%S   ill  I    it      11    H  IIV      I  IMi    JVllll    --l.lll      11  'I      I  HI. 

t»i»   next  ancient  in  commons 

The   first,   Wll.i    i^  .l.i,,,Iinn.i!.  .1    11 

solemn  rvvi ! 
daiice.x,  or  im 

(all  under  beiiehem)  touiul  tin 
other  is  to  carry  llie  white  rod  or  verge,  and  is  called  "  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies,"  who,  standing  at  the  cupboard, 
Willi  a  loud  voice,  doth  thrice  summon  the  master  of  the 
revels  to  como  forth  and  perform  that  duty.  He  was 
to  notice  such  as  were  absent  on  these  occasions  ami  present 
them  to  the  bench ;  to  give  information  of  such  as  wore 
kits,  boiits,  or  long  buir,  ("for  the  which,"  says  our  author, 
"  be  is  commonly  out  of  the  young  gentlemen's  favour,") 
and  the  like,  anJ  to  appoint  such  as  in  term  are  to  recit« 
pleadings  or  to  moot. 

Tho  other  butlein  were  to  sec  the  tables  covered  in  the 
hall,  and  cleared  again  at  the  end  of  every  meal.  The 
oldest  was  to  atteixl  the  liar-tabtc  and  the  tables  on  that 
side  of  tho  hall.  The  puime  or  tilth  butler  those  on  the 
other  side,  ami  to  serve  the  dift'erent  tabh-s  there  with  bread 
and  beer.  This  latter  was  to  say  grace  both  before  and  after 
meat,  with  a  distinct  and  audible  voice  ;  standing  in  term- 
time  with  his  face  towards  the  bencb-lablc,  ami  in  vacation 
towards  thai  of  the  l>ar.  Uv  an  entry  in  tlie  buttery-book, 
made  in  the  UIlIi  year  of  Klizabetb,  the  three  butlers  were 
to  have  from  every  gentleman  a  salary  of  twelve  pence,  but 
this  sum  wiLs  afterwards  raised.  The  collection  thus  made 
ivus  by  an  order  maile  in  the  same  reign  to  be  divided  into 
four  |>art9,  of  which  three-fourths  belonged  to  the  three 
ancient  butlers,  ami  the  remaining  fourth  to  the  two 
younger,  whoiw  business  it  was  to  wiuib  pots,  fill  beer,  chip 
oread,  au'l  generally  to  assist  the  others.  The  yearly  wages 
of  the  head  butler  were  three  pounds,  six  shillings,  and 
eight  |H'ncc,  and  of  the  other  four  twenty  shillings  each. 

Tho  chief  cixik  had  various  per(|ui»ites,  as  the  dripping 
and  scummings,  the  rumps  and  kidneys  of  loins  of  mutton, 
(which  was  tlie  ancient  supper  faro).  He  also  gave  every 
ilaster  Term  a  calves'  head  break  fiust  to  the  whole  swicty, 
for  which  every  gentleman  piiid  a  shilling,  or  more  if  he 
pleased.  Uul  in  the  ix'ign  of  James  the  First,  this  break- 
fast w  as  discontinued,  and  a  dinner  substituted,  to  be  given 
on  the  first  and  seiond  Monday  in  Easter  Term.  "  And, 
whereas,  heretofore  the  benefit  of  these  breakfasts  was 
wholly  conferred  upon  the  coi'ks;  now  all  other  inferior 
ofticei"s  of  tho  bouse,  viz.,  scullions,  turnspits,  wash|K)t.s, 
under-butlers,  the  pannier-man,  jiorter,  and  such  like,  do 
(by  usurpation)  |>artake  uf  the  gentlemen's  bounty,  and, 
theretofore,  stood  in  ranks  at  the  hall-door,  ready  (as  the 
gentlemen  piutsed  out  of  the  ball  after  diimer)  to  receive 
their  benevolence.  But  this  custom  of  standing,  being  dis- 
liked by  the  society,  hath  l>een  laid  aside,  and  in  lieu  theivof 
there  is  a  roll,  called  the  calves'-head  roll,  instituted,  whereby 
every  bencher  is  taxed  yearly  at  two  shillings,  every  l)ar- 
rister  at  one  shilling  anil  sixpence,   and    every   gentleman 

I^^Auder  the  bar  at  one  shilling,  whiuli  is  a  greater  advantage 
^^■b  the  saitl  oHicers  and  servants." 
^H  The  chief  coi>k"s  wages  were  the  same  as  the  chief  but- 
ler's. The  under  ciH)k  received  forty  shillings,  the  tum- 
broiich  twenty  six  shillings  and  eighti)cnce.  The  scullions 
were  i>aiil  by  the  casual  benevolence  of  the  gentlemen. 

The  second  cook  was  l>ound  to  provide  special  achates'  for 
the  bench-table,  anil  likewise  for  the  ancient  mess  of  the 
bar-table,  as  also  of  the  ancients'  table,  such  as  are  past  their 
reading  and  never  read. 

The  pannier-man,  by  the  winding  of  his  horn,  summons 
.         the   gentlemen   to   dinner  and  supper.     He  provides  mus- 
tard, pepjior.  ami  vinegar ;    auil  batn  for  bis  wages  yearly 
!         three  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  eightpence,  and  the  frag- 

*  Catti  or  achitfi  an  furchaMd  proviMoiis,  fh^m  tbe  French  athtttr. 


nicnts  of  certain  tables,  which  he  •rrrcs  and  i«  to  attcinl 
unt". 

Students  could  lie  a<lmitte<l  generally  or  »iM-ciilly.  If 
generally  tho  fee  was  five  inorKs  ;  but  if  specuilly,  fivo 
pounds. 

The  lutbit  of  the  student  was  a  g'>wn,  an<1  in  terin  tluiv  a 
round  cap,  which  was  worn  1"  !i. 

On  admittance  the  student  w;  p 

of  a  chamlier,  which,  un 
him  for  life  ;  ami  be  wa..< 

A: 
the  r, 

ancicouv  I'V  : 
benchers.     Tli.  i 

merely  in  the  i.   ,.,.,..i ;  .  ,, 

the  entry  of  the  name  by  the  ui  >« 

oath  of  »uprema»'y  .it   tin-   111:  al- 

lowed to  wear  a  bar  :ily,  or  to  practise,  till  they 

had  continued    then  of  mooting   fur   some   tiioa 

afterwards  in  the  inns  of  chancer^-. 

The  next  step  to  which  the  barrister  ascended  was  to 
the  cupboard.  Four  of  these  cupboard  men,  in  the  reading 
times,  argued  cases  by  turns,  and  were  usually  the  four 
senior  lurristers.  No  man  was  to  become  a  ci:  '  '  lu 
unless  he  resolved  to  read   in  his  turn,  in  w  .,0 

gave  an  expensive  treat.  Within  two  veant  fi-....  .,,,  ,,.iie 
of  being  made  cupboard  man  he  usually  became  bencher, 
and  then  a  reader. 

The  reader-elect,  onltciug  called  to  the  bench-table  where 
ho  was  thenceforth  to  take  his  commons,  was  to  give  a 
garnish  of  wiue  for  his  first  welcome ;  and  when  hit 
readings  were  finished,  and  he  removed  from  the  bar-table 
to  the  "ancients'  table,"  was  to  give  likewise  a  8«-cond 
garnish  of  wine  for  his  welcome  there.  After  which  he 
was  freed  from  all  the  exercises  of  the  house,  and  also  from 
the  ceremony  of  "  walking  the  old  measures  about  the  Iiall 
at  the  times  accustomed." 

The  following  curious  ceremonies  were  oWrved  by  the 
new  readers.     At  the  ensuing  frast-dav  of  All  Si'm-   «li.'n 
such  dignitaries  as  were  educated  at  tfic  inn  w 
feasted,"  and  came  in  their  scarlet  roWs,  the  1  ;  u 

to  meet  and  comluct  them  to  the  up|>er  end  of  the  hall. 
"For  distinction  and  order's  sake,  tlie  one  of  them,  viz., 
the  ancient,  hath  a  white  staff  in  his  liand  ;  the  other  a 
white  rod,  with  which  they  usher  in  the  meat,  following 
next  after  the  musick.  When  the  meat  is  brought  to  the 
table  (which  at  such  solemn  feaats  is  always  ]H'rfonned  by 
young  gentlemen  of  the  bouse  under  the  Uir),  the  one  of 
the  two  new  readers-elect  receives  every  dish  of  the  gentle- 
man who  carried  it,  ami  ]dacetli  it  on  tin-  »:ili1  •■  in  decent 
order  ;  the  other  standing  by  to  wait  on  And 

during  the  feast  they  both,  witll  solemn  CI.  .  elcorae 

both  the  judges  and  Serjeants. 

"  Uesidcs  this,  the  puisne  reader-elect  serve*  every  mess 
throughout  the  hall,  receiving  it  from  the  steward  and 
placing  it  on  the  table.  Dinner  lieing  ended  they  wail  on 
the  judges  and  siTJeants;  ushering  them  either  into  the 
gai-den  or  some  other  retiring  place  until  the  hall  be 
cleansed  and  prc]iared,  and  then  thry  usher  them  again 
into  the  ball,  ami  place  them  in  their  rooms  one  after 
another.  This  being  done,  the  ancient  of  tb"  («•  that 
bath  the  staff  in  his  hand,  stands  at  the  upp<  n; 

bar-table ;  and  the  other,  with  the  white  rod,  \  1- 

self  at  the  cuntioanl,  in  the  middle  of  the  1ml  I  to 

the  judges;  wnere  the  musick  being  begun  he  >  le 

the  master  of  the  revels.  And,  at  the  second  Ciill,  the 
ancient,  with  his  white  staff,  ailvancetli  forward, and  becins 
to  leaii  the  measures ;  followed,  first  by  ','      '  i:id 

then  the  gentlrinen  under  the  bar,  nil  r 

several  anliciuitics ;  and  when  one  incaMuv  i^  .i.^.-.,  >lie 
reader  at  the  cupboard  calls  for  another,  and  so  in  or<icr. 

"  All  such  as  are  in  common.s  under  tln'  ^>  ^ii  e  of 
iH'iicher  (except  only  them  of  the  ancients'  t  I'e 

past  their  readings)  ought  not  to  be  abson!  'U 

revells:  and  whoever  they  be  that  do  ab>  o 

forfeit  or  are  finable  iii*.  iiiirf.     Ami  wl  'f 

that  are  made  choice  of  to  carry  up  vaUrs  (.  <) 

to  the  judges,  and  do  refuse,  do  forfeit  x#.     A  '' 

of  the  young  gentlemen  under  the  bar  tliai  i^;..-.  Jo 
forfeit  V*.  And  w  hosoever,  on  days  of  solemn  reveU*.  do 
refuse  to  carrv  up  bre.ii  >"1  '  •  •  •■  '■•  <he  masters  of  the 
bench  do  forfeit -Kirri^'  '■  others  iiU.  iiiirf. 

"When  the  la^  rae;i-  .  the  reader  at  the 

cupboard  calls  to  one  of  the  Kciitiemen  of  the  bar,  as  he  i* 
widking  or  dancing  with   the  rest,  to  give  the  judge*  a 
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1  the  white  roJ,  departs  froin 
-  choice  of  a  comiK'tciit  numlH-r 
c!  aiid  as  uiaiiv  under  the  W,  whom  he 

toK  -erv,  where  there  is  delivered  unto  every 

liArriiilcr  a  towel  witn  wafers  in  it,  and  to  every  gentleman 
under  the  bar  a  wooden  bowl  filled  with  ipooras,  with 
which   '■  '      into  the  liall,  the  reader  with 

his  w!  Mist.     And   when   they   come 

n(«r  to  ;'i"'^ite  to  the  ji:  '  -       •'  •  company 

divide  I  half  (as   well  us  those 

under:'  ■■■■  ''■•  -ne  siii^  ■.  'I.t.  the 

other  c:  :if\er  a  lo"  nijee 

made,  f     _.  i-^t  carry  tl  ,  the 

reel,  with  tlic  new  r.  ;i  their  pliues.     At 

their  return  they  all  ui.i  •  inn  low  congee,  and 

then  the  gentlemen  under  the  l>ar  carry  their  howls  of 
ipooras  to  the  judges;  and  returning  when  the  judges  have 
drank,  they  make  the  like  solemn  congee,  and  so  oil  depart. 
Mving  the  new  readers-elect,  who  wait  upon  the  ju<lges  till 
their  dejiarture,  and  tl  tliem  down  the  hall  unto 

the  court  gate,  where  t  ^'ir  leaves  of  them. 

*'  Besides   these   soli  ,    or   measures,  aforesaid, 

they  had  wont  to  be  en'  ;th  post  revels,  jierfoniied 

by  the  l"ti,r  .....f  nf  •        .ti'li.i.fMi  of  tne  society 

xnlh  g  ;  's,  and  1  ■  ;  or  else  with 

■tas«  pi '.  t  those  fea^'  •  the  beginning 

and  the  otlier  at  the  latter  end  of  Cliristmas." 

The  reader  entered  on  his  reading  with  much  state  and 
ceremony.  He  first  absented  himself  from  commons  for  a 
time  ana  kept  his  chamher,  timt  his  reappearance  might  be 
with  more  splendour.  Ou  the  Sunday  afternoon  preceding 
his  entry  on  his  office  he  went  to  church,  accompanied  by 
such  benchers  as  ^^  ■  n,  two  of  whom,  "the 

the  next  procedei/  ■.,ie  appointed  ^ist^ 

ants.  He  w:is  bisi.iv:!  a  ■  -  inp.iiiied  by  at  Ii.im  iim h-  or 
fourteen  serv'ants  in  ricli  liveries,  and  the  Kiinc  night  at 
Riipi..r  t,.,.l-  lii,  iil-i,-  ;n  il..  ],,']  ill  fi  chair  prepared  for 
hi  il.le. 

;l>-lecturer,  to  whom 
di  ipers,  he  repaired  to  the 

pai .  ;  after  which  he  went  into 

the  luJl,  where  the  wliulu  au<.'iety  awaited  his  coming,  and, 
resting  at  the  cunhoard,  there  took  the  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  aflegiance.  He  then  seated  himself  nt  the  lower  end  of 
the  bench-table,  where  the  sub  lecturer  first  read  over  the 
statute,  or  tliat  part  of  it  which  he  intended  to  discuss. 
The  reader  himself  then  began  witli  a  grave  speech,  ex- 
cusing his  own  weakness,  with  desire  of  their  favourable 
censures;  and  concluded  with  the  reasons  wherefore  he 
made  choice  of  tliat  statute. 

These  readings  were  frequently  honoured  with  the  atten- 
dance of  such  judges  and  Serjeants  as  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  house,  who  came  always  in  thoir  pur]ilc  rolx>s  and 
scarlet  hoods,  and  were  placed  on  a  fonn  ojiposite  to  the 
benches  with  their  backs  to  the  reader.  The  debate 
finished  with  a  grand  feast,  in  which  the  principals  of  the 
company  were  entertained  by  the  n-adcr  at  his  own  table, 
and  every  other  mess  throughout  the  liall  was  honoured 
wi;'     -        'raordinary  didh. 

'  lings   succeeded  the   removal    of  the  dlnner- 

clvi...  '.!ii»    aKTcenblo    in"'!'-'     ■'   .i..  i..   "ii  adopted 

every  Monilay,  Wednesday.  licr  days 

being  »|iiiit   in   fi-.i.^!inij  an!  :<,  "who 

•reconi  :is.     lint 

to  the  ^  r,  witliin 

the  ft"  i-nco  of  tiicm  ;  and 

atthett  rid.     His  expenses, 

during  Uiis  :  ;  insomuch  as 

some  have  ■;  in   two  days 

leas  tlian  a  lorun^iii,  imik.ii  uuw  m  tiiu  usual  time  of 
leading." 

T'- •     •'  •• '-'-■ '     '   ■   ^-  1.,,,^ 

y  ide 

Ul  ■ 

ei.J    :;i. 
of   "'.i  : 

thres  h  '  .itr 

•eons,  u  ,ii,. 

monlv  bcsUiwcU  .  I   u>  feast  the  studcnU  tlicre ; 

and  the  asighbou!  s  of  the  Temple  also  partook 

of  ths  nader's  Jjouaiy.  The  house  contribut«d  a  small 
mua  towards  this  expense,  allowing  etch  t«ad«r  one  hog»- 


nlil     li.lniitfgnf,     pf 

-f.     In 
,1  ulcd  for 
the   entertainment   of   1  .irs,   and    men    of 

quality:  this  was  called  .  :urt."     It  was  not 

however  at  his  expense,  but  at  lliat  of  four  gentlemen  of 
the  house,  who  were  called  "stewards  of  the  feast."  Two 
of  them  were  outer  barristers,  and  the  other  two  under  the 
bar,  whose  expense  was  at  lea.st  10/.  each. 

The  readings  were  oric'     •■     i    •  •   '     '  f  ^ 

month,  but  were  afferwa:  en 

nwerc  ■ -  '  v  1  the  ^uilu•m^   uMiHuv  aiTiHiiiiaiiu'u  the 
fr  w:  ate  and  solemnity  toliis  residence,  and 

treated  hi;. .-.upper. 

By  such  means  the  reader  became  a  bencher.  lie  was 
invited  by  the  benchers  to  the  first  parliament  of  the  suc- 
ceeding tenn,  in  which  ii  ing  the  lowest  seat, one 
of  his  assistants,  in  a  foi  ii,  declared  the  reader's 
great  learning,  and  the  ex|M-iise  ho  had  been  at ;  after  which 
the  reader  himself  in  another  grave  oration,  spoke  of  tho 
the  iiiii>ortant  assistance  he  hud  derived  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  office,  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  society  :  after  this, 
having  receiving  the  thanks  of  tlie  liench, '"  they  all  sit 
down  to  supper;    at    what    time    (and    not   before),    the 

reader  is  an  absolute  and  r    ■'■- '  '     ■  her,  and  hath  voice 

with  the  rest  in  all  succi  's." 

In  ancient  times   it   v..     > ,.  .  .    for  the  preceding 

rejider  to  officiate  as  steward  of  the  house  nt  Christmas  ;  but 
this  office  being  thought  to  be  I)eneath  his  dignity,  was 
commuted  by  a  fine  of^  money,  and  afterwards  by  a'brawn 
and  muscadine. 

On  the  Tuesday  and  Tliursday  evenings  there  were 
usually  moolt  after  supper,  before  the  benchers  who  assem- 
bled for  that  pur])osc  in  the  bay  window  at  tlie  upper  end 
of  the  hall,  and  ranked  according  to  seniority. 

A  reader  was  also  obliged  to  read  in  his  turn  a  second 
time,  and  was  then  called  a  "double  reader;"  but  his 
expenses  were  more  moderate,  and  he  had  a  more  liberal 
allowance  from  the  house. 

The  benchers  of  this  inn  of  court  enjoy  great  privileges. 
They  may  come  within  the  bar  at  the  clinpel  ot  the  rolls, 
among  the  serjeants-at-law  and  the  king's  council,  and  are 
heard  by  the  master  of  the  rolls  in  preference  to  other 
members. 

Any  meml)er  of  this  society  made  recorder  of  London 
takes  precedence  na  a  reader,  though  otherwise  not  in  his 
turn.  Scrjcunts-ut-law  have  always  been  cht>sen  from 
among  the  readers,  and  in  this  event  are  placed  at  the 
upper  end  of  ill  '  '  '  iMe  as  elected  to  that  ■"  '  :i,'h 
the  newly-ma  is  still  accounted  a  iid 

in  commons,  iii:  n  i.i.ives  the  cot/,  when  lu-  i,..mi  nave 
of  the  house  with  the  following  ceremony.  In  the  morn- 
ing nil  til,'  luriiil.i  rv  ,if  the  society  meet  in  the  hall,  where 
liki-  iiit-clect.     The  treasurer  makes  a 

gi-av.  I,  and   then  jiresents  him  as  the 

gift  of  the  whole  society,  with  a  purse  of  ten  pounds 
raised  by  a  collection  of  3*.  4tl.  each  number. 

The  newly-maile  Serjeant  is  allowed  to  retain  his  cham- 
ber until  he  is  lussicned  one  in  one  nf  the  Serjeants'  inns. 
If  ho  is  suspended  from  his  degree,  or  accepts  another 
office,  as  attorney  or  solicitor-general,  he  returns  again 
into  conn:  -'      *  hnittancc. 

When  is  made  a  judge  he  is 

accompai.  ■■'<  the  fellows  of  tho 

house;  m  ly  to  request  his 

advice  aii  .  lag  to  the  welfare 

of  the  society. 

Besides  benchers  there  ore  other  members  called  "  asso- 
ciates," who  sit  at  the  Ijench  table,  but  have  no  voice  in 
the  government  of  the  house.  They  arc  persons  who  hold 
eminent  offices,  and  receive  this  favour  by  courtesy. 

There  was  also  formerly  on  officer,  called  the  "bai- 
liff of  the  moots,"  who  was  elected  after  dinner  on  the 
Saturday  preceding  every  reading.  It  was  his  duly  to 
receive  the  moot  cases,  and  to  assign  to  all  moot-men  "  to 
go  out  in  their  turns,  and  to  dii-ect  to  what  inns,  and 
III.,, II   >vlii.t   ,,«...  til,. I    iir,.  to  mi  out  upon."     Among  his 

cook  to  dress  n  made 
n   that  go  out  together ; 
will'  ■  the  next  meal  following,  besides 
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llEMBKANDT  AM)  IIIS  WORKS. 

I. 

Rembrakdt  i>  erophatically  styled  by  Ftixeli  a  Meteor 
in  art ;  a  term  whicn  at  once  convoys  to  the  mind  the 
idea  of  a  prniiis  of  that  order  whose  orhit  and  brilliancy 
bolonfr  not  to  the  common  course  of  natural  events. 
"  He  was,"  says  this  severe  critic,  "a  genius  of  the  first 
class  in  wliatover  relates  not  to  fonn.  In  spite  of  the 
most  portentous  deformity,  and  without  consulcrinR  tlie 
■pell  of  hU  chiaroscuro,  such  wore  his  i)owers  of  imture, 
■uch  the  grandeur,  pathos,  or  simplicity  of  his  coin|)osition, 
from  the  most  elevttto<l  or  extensive  armnijoment  to  the 
meanest  and  most  homely,  that  tlie  In-st  cuUivat.d  eye,  the 
purest  sensitiility,  and  tli"  "■■-'  ■■••I'liu'd  t.Titc  dwrll  on  them 
equally  enthralled.     Hi  he  full  empire  of  lii^ht 

and  shiade,  and  of  all  ti  ;:it   float   l)etween  them. 

None  ever  like  Ilemhrandt  l;new  how  to  improve  an 
accident  into  a  beauty,  or  to  givo  importance  to  a  trifle." 

Rembrandt  van  Rhyn  was  born  on  the  l.iih  of  De- 
cember, 1C0C»,  at  his  father's  mill,  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rhine  between  the  villages  of  Leydendorp 
and  Koukergen,  not  far  distant  from  Leyden.  His 
father's  name  was  Hcnnan  Clerritze  van  Khyn,  and  his 
mother's  Willems  van  Zuifbrook.  The  postfix  van 
Rhvn  refers  to  the  father's  occupation  as  a  miller. 

'That  Rembrandt  was  "  born  an  artist "  seems  evident 
from  the  utter  dislike  with  wiiich  he  is  said  to  have 
regarded  nil  pursuits  except  sketching.  His  uncommon 
talents,  which  began  to  be  understood  from  an  early 
age,  encouraged  his  father  in  the  hojie  of  being  able  to 
make  him  a  learned  man  ;  but  his  tastes  and  associations 
being  all  connected  with  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  his 
parents  moved,  he  never  seems  to  have  desired  better 
society,  or  the  acquirements  to  fit  him  for  it :  even  in 
after-life  his  habits  were  vulgar,  and  his  companions  tlie 
frequenters  of  the  lowest  public  houses.  But  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  pictures,  etchings,  and  drawings,  now 
scattered  over  Europe  prove  that  his  greatest  delight 
was  in  the  exercise  of  his  art. 

In  his  youth  Rembrandt  was  sent  to  a  classical  esta- 
blishment at  I^yden  ;  but  the  attempt  to  acquire  the 
rudiments  of  I^tin  was  so  intolerable  that  his  father 
consented  to  his  return  home.  We  may  su]>pose  that 
some  further  persuasion  was  necessary  to  obtain  his 
parent's  consent  to  adopt  painting  as  a  profession. 
It  was,  however,  obtained,  and  young  IJombrandt  was 
placed  with  Jacob  van  Zwaanenburg,  (whose  chief  repu- 
tation is  that  of  having  been  the  first  instructor  of 
Rembrandt.)  with  whom  the  young  artist  passed  three 
years,  acquiring  tlie  first  rudiments  of  art.  His  rapid 
progress  astonished  his  master,  but  the  pupil  discovered 
long  before  the  end  of  his  term  that  a  continued  ad- 
vance in  bis  art  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  Accord- 
ingly he  souf;ht  the  instructions  of  Peter  I.astman,  at 
Amsterdam,  but  after  six  months  quitted  him  for  the 
instructions  of  Jacob  Pinas,  with  whom  he  did  not 
continue  long.  Other  accounts  slate  that  Pinas  vias 
his  first  master,  and  he  is  also  said  to  have  received 
intlnictions  from  Pet.  r  van  Schooten.  It  must  of 
course  be  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  above- 
named  painters  Rembrandt  was  roost  indebted  for  infor- 
mation and  style;  but  from  a  comparison  of  their 
•everal  works,  Mr.  Smithf  is  disposed  to  name  I^istman 
and  Schooten  as  his  most  efficient  instructors,  there 
being  in  the  works  of  both  thcsp  masters  suflicient  to 
trace  the  origin  of  those  peculiar  characteristics  which 
distinguish  the  school  of  Rembrandt,  fhus  all  hough 
he  was    unque»tioii.ibly  a  pupil  of  several,  he  was    in 

•  Thn  (Ul*  U  riTMi  tm  »)•»  imlltntilr  r,f  Hmibralrrn,  who  u  g^na 
i«ny  f»j(»ril.<I  »  11, 1-  II...I  .V  ,  ,.i,v  ..f  lu„,i,,.„,ii .  1 1,  ,.,..„i..,.  OUii,, 
Srrtim  nwr 

♦  Mr.  h.  „f  ,,„ 


fir  <t.  ((v..-a«  ».,  I-,  u\  i\w  lu  iJcu  juij,.,  Iwuli 


truth  an  imitator  of  no  one;  for,  in  common  with  all 
groat  artists,  Rembrandt  had  a  secret  presentiment  that 
nature  was  a  safer  and  surer  guide  than  the  professors 
of  the  art.  Having  therefore  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  art,  he  retired  to  the  sombre  interior  ot 
his  father's  mill,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  acquired 
his  peculiar  taste  for  a  brilliant  concentration  of  light 
from  an  appearance  that  he  had  been  familiar  with 
from  his  infancy,  namely,  a  strong  beam  of  light  com- 
ing from  a  small  and  lofty  aperture  casting  on  the  sur- 
rounding objects  that  peculiar  tone  which  pervades 
most  of  his  pictures.  He  was  accustomed  to  manage 
the  light  in  liis  own  painting  room  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  while  taking  a  portrait  he  generally  attached 
a  drapery  btliiiid  tlie  sitter  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
intended  ground  of  the  picture. 

Thus  removed,  as  it  were,  from  the  world,  the  young 
artist  continued  for  some  time  in  the  endeavour  to 
embody  those  principles  which  as  yet  were  but  dimly 
seen,  or  imperfectly  appreciated.  While  thus  multi- 
plying pictures  around  him  he  was  ignorant  of  his  own 
merits,  while  his  friends  regarded  him  as  a  prodi<i\ 
and  by  one  of  them  he  was  persuaded  to  take  a  newi. 
finislied  production  to  a  picture-dealer  at  the  Hague. 
He  did  so,  and  to  his  surprise  received  a  hearty  wel- 
come and  one  hundred  florins,  (about  eight  guineas,) 
for  his  picture.  This  sum  nearly  fumed  the  head  of 
the  young  artist.  He  had  proceeded  to  the  Hague  on 
foot,  but  eager  to  acquaint  his  parents  of  liis  good 
fortune,  he  took  his  place  in  the  diligence  to  return 
home.  When  the  coach  stopped  on  the  road  for  the 
passengers  to  dine,  Ilembrandt  wos  so  much  absorbed 
in  his  good  fortune,  that  he  did  not  get  out ;  and  the 
horses  being  neglected  set  out  at  a  full  gallop,  arrived 
safely  at  Leyden,  and  entered  the  inn  yard  where  tiiev 
were  accustomed  to  stop.  The  solitary  traveller  uov. 
hastily  alighted,  and  without  waiting  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions with  which  he  was  assailed  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
coachman  and  the  other  pa'^sengers,  hurried  hoitie  to 
communicate  his  good  fortune  to  his  parents.  This 
event  occurred,  according  to  Houbrakcn,  about  the  year 
lC27orl628. 

Thus  encouraged,  he  laboured  with  redoubled  assi- 
duity. He  undertook  several  portraits,  which  caused 
him  often  to  visit  Amsterdam.  The  success  of  tlie«e 
efforts  induced  him  to  establish  himself  in  that  city, 
which  he  did  about  the  year  1628,  (or,  as  some  writers 
state,  1C30.) 

At  this  time  the  fine  arts  were  well  encouraged  in 
Holland.  The  cities  of  that  country  could  boast  of 
numerous  )irivate  collections,  formed  by  wealthy  mer- 
chants and  amateurs,  who  were  always  seeking  oppor- 
tunities to  increase  the  ntiuibcr  of  their  pictures,  by 
which  means  they  most  efToctually  encouraged  talent. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  substantial  patrons  of 
Rembrandt  war.  the  distinguished  Burgomaster  Six, 
under  whose  patronage  he  soon  found  abundant  employ- 
ment, .IS  is  proved  by  the  dates  of  nuiueroiis  portraits 
of  individuals,  many  of  whose  names  arc  now  interest- 
ing only  because  Rembrandt  delineated  their  features. 

His  first  important  work  at  this  time  is  a  )iictiire  of 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  "  a  work  replete  with 
expression,  as  well  as  delicacy  of  finishing  and  effoct." 
It  is  dated  1630.  .Mr.  Smith  supposes  this  to  b('  the 
picture  for  which,  with  another  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  he  charged  2000  florins  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange. 

Slit.  ■  ■  ■  111  I  send  you,  by  Lievensz,  the  two  pLfcs 
niictn  J    I  iniHt  wilt  bo  foiiiiil  of  n  qiinlitv,  ; li.it 

Ins   III;;. Ill-,    %■   "   •    ;iid   mo   loss   than    I'i'        ' 

each,  but  this  I  i  ■    jileasure  of  his  lli;:i 

if  tli.-\   .'  .   I,  .1    I  .  n.r-.,  ho  will  t''''    ' 

Uflyiiig  , 
I  -lialfrool  p: 
1  iili  respect  and  comiilinunts,  his  and 


■mt. 


UiMvakvty 
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THE  SATURDAY  MAUAZINU. 


'1  ijrsc  |ii('iMrii  iitHi  MiiKu  ^  I'Lching*  mark  the  oprningr 
:  our  artist's  career  in  A  iiigterdBiti.  I)iirin|]^  the  fol- 
inwiiiir  vear  he  was  rliielly  ucrii)iieil  in  painting;  a  pic- 
ture for  the  Siirjfeoiis"  Hall,  repre»eiitin(r  ihe  I'rofenior 
Tnip,  fntlier-iii-law  of  the  Biirjfoiiiaiiler  Jan  Six,  giving 
a  ieetiire  on  u  dead  body  to  a  roiiipanv  nf  ei-fht  mem- 
bers of  till'  profesBion.  It  is  finished  throughout  with 
iho  most  elaborate  care,  nn<l  is  dated  I '332.     A  t'urtlier 

itiee  of  this  pieture  will  be  found  in  .SalurJni/  Mai^'ft- 

III',  Vol.  XXH.,  p.  120.  This  very  beautiful  produc- 
tion must  littvc  made  u  deep  impression  on  the  amateurs 
of  art  in  liis  favour.  Duriiif;  tlie  protrress  of  this  work 
lie  appears  to  have  made  several  etchiujjs. 

Hembrnndt  was  now  overwhelmed  with  commissions; 
pupils,  eiii;er  for  his  iiislrui'.tion,  were  also  numerous. 
To  iicconniiodate  them,  Rembrandt  hired  n  larjfe  house 
in  the  ISIuniufracht,  and  pavo  to  each  jinpil  a  separate 
room  ;  he  so  arranged  their  studies  as  to  mako  them 
most  profitable  to  himself;  he  frequently  retouched  the 
copies  which  they  made  from  his  own  works,  and  sold 
them  us  originals. 

Ueing  thus  established,  and  in  tlie  receipt  of  a  good 
income,  Rembrandt  chose  a  wife  from  among  that  class 
of  society  in  which  he  had  passed  his  early  years :  he 
married  a  handsome  peasant  girl,  named  Saskia  van 
Uylenburg,  a  native  of  the  village  of  Ranrup,  or  Rans- 
dorp,  in  Waterlaud,  whoso  portrait  he  frequently  intro- 
duced into  his  pictures.  IJy  this  marriage  llenibrandt 
had  ono  son,  whom  he  named  Titus  van  Rliyn :  the 
youth  was  brought  iq>  lo  his  father's  profession,  but 
although  he  had  so  skilful  a  master,  he  never  attained 
any.  eminence  in  the  art,  but  contented  himself  with 
copying  his  father's  works,  and  died  in  obscurity. 

Tlio  pictures   produced  about  this  time   are  finished 

ill  considerable  care,  "which  is  frequently  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  early  jiroductions  of  genius,  but  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  Ueml>ran(lt  may  have  done  it  in  conformity 
with  tlio  prevailing  taste  of  the  poiiinl,  an  attention  to 
wliii-h  was  doubtless  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  public 
uppnil.iiticin ;  aiccs.siou  of  orders,  mid,  consequently,  in- 
creased practice,  enabled  him  gnulually  to  (piit  this  style 
for  ono  of  a  higher  order,  luid  also  bettor  suited  to  liis 
taste." 

During  the  years  lG3j  and  163G  he  pro<luced  but  few 
historical  pictures,  so  that  it  is  stipposed  that  portraiture 
or  some  other  pursuit  engaged  his  attention.  He  was 
probably  occupied  in  attendance  on  his  pupils.  Some 
writers  aflirni  that  he  visited  Venice  about  this  time; 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  other  authority  for  the  state- 
ment than  the  name  of  thiit  city  inscribed  under  some 
of  his  etchings,  with  the  view,  it  is  supposed,  of  enhanc- 
ing their  price.  The  only  work  of  his  pencil  bearing 
date  163G  is  a  picture  of  Samson  and  Delilah,  together 
with  several  etchings.  In  the  year  1637  he  reappeared 
with  increased  splendour,  and  produced  an  exquisitely- 
wrought  picture  of  "  The  Lord  of  the  Vineyard  payiiig 
his  Labourers ;"  another  of  "  The  Angel  departing  from 
the  family  of  Tobit;"  and  a  capital  portrait  of  a  Hnrgo- 
master,  together  with  several  etchings.  In  1638  and 
'he  year  following-,  he  produced  no  very  important 
Mfks. 

This  notice  of  Rembrandt  will  be  continued  in  another 

■  licle.     The  frontispiece  to  the  present  one  is  from  a 

picture  known  as  '•  Rembrandt's  Slill."      In  the  year 

\7'JS  it  was  in  the  Orleans  collection,  and  valued  at'fivc 

indred   guineas.      It    was   bought   by    William   Smith, 

^q.,   M.P.,   and  exhibited  in  the   British  Gallery   in 

1S15.     It  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of 

l.ansdowno,   who   is  said  to  have    paid  eight  hundred 

guineas  for  it. 

This  adniimble  picture  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  lanrr 
ill,  with  a  windmill  and  cottage  on  its  summit,  and  a  v 

iWiiig  at  its  base.     A  road  from  tlio  fr.>nf  nffords  an  . 

.cut  np  the  hill,  one  side  of  wli!  '     '  '        lv, 

tonccd  Iiy  a  wall.     The  fv^juivs  .  .  h- 

.-  linen  in  the  river,  ruid  a  man  ■•i.mMiM.^r  m  cv'n;  is...tion 

ill  her;  Ijcyond  tlicfc  persons  U  a  Inwt  with  one  num  in 
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.^I'J>  1  iiU  MtUT, 


IN    lUlTATloX    or    "XIOIIT, 

MoRM  in  the  time  to  woke — 

The  eye-liils  lo  unclose— 
Spring  from  Ihe  Knn»  of  alcep,  and  break 

Tbe  fetter*  of  repo«e; 
'^^'nlk  with  the  dewy  diiwn  abroad. 
And  hold  swvct  fellowship  with  God. 

Morn  is  the  lime  lo  pray — 

How  lovely  and  how  meet, 
To  send  our  ciirliesl  tlioujjbtii  away. 

Up  to  tbe  mercy-seat! 
Ainhtuisadors,  for  us,  to  claim 
A  blessing  in  our  Master's  name. 

Morn  is  the  time  lo  sing — 

llow  charming  'lis  lo  hear 
Tbe  iningliii);  notes  of  nature  ring 

111  the  ili'lijjtitcd  ear! 
And  with  that  swelling  anthem  rai«o 
Tlie  soul's  fresh  matiu-soiig  of  praiM! 

ilom  is  the  lime  to  sow 

The  seeds  of  lieav'niy  truth, 
AVbile  balmy  breezes  softly  blow 

U|inn  the  .soul  of  youth  ; 
And  look  to  Tlice,  nor  look  in  vnin. 
Our  God,  for  sunshine  and  for  rain. 

Mom  is  the  time  to  shine 

When  skies  are  clear  ond  blue— 

Kefli'ct  the  rays  of  light  divine. 
As  morning  dew-dro|w  do; 

Like  early  stars  bo  early  brifjhl. 

And  melt  away  like  them  in  light. 

Mom  is  the  time  to  think, 

While  tliuu|;lits  are  frcih  .ind  fice. 

Of  life,  just  balanced  on  the  brink 
Of  vast  otoriiity ! 

And  ask  our  souls  if  they  are  meet 

'X'o  stand  before  the  judgnient-seat? 

Mom  is  the  tiuie  to  die. 

Just  at  Ihe  dawn  of  day. 
When  stars  are  fading  in  the  sky 

To  fade  like  tlieiii  away — 
Hut  lost  in  li^bt  more  brilliuni  far, 
Thau  over  merged  Ihe  morning  slur. 

Illorn  is  the  lime  lo  rise— 

The  resurrection  morn — 
Uprising  to  tlic  glorious  skies, 

On  new-found  pinions  borne. 
To  meet  a  Saviour's  smile  divine — 
Be  such  ecstatic  rising  mine! — Cleaxtues. 


Who  emboldens  the  daffo<lil  to  venture  abroad  in  Febru- 
ary, and  to  trust  her  flowerim;  gold,  with  inclement  and 
treacliernus   skies?      Who   informs    the    various    tribes    of 


fruit-bearing  bb>s>onis,  that  venial  suns,  and  i 

warmth,  are  tittest  for  their  delicate  texture?     \"' 

the  clove  to  stay,  till  hotter  Ih-uius  .t 

s|>icy  richness  into  her  oiiours,  and  t: 

with  the  deepest  crimson?     Who  li 

troops  into  such  orderly  bodies;  re! 

lerating   others?      Who   has   instnu- 

with  such  perfect  regularity,  a-s  soon  its  tlie  •li: 

i-espective  station    is   over?      And    when   one 

retires,  who  ijives  the  siijnal  for  another  imi 

advance?     Who  but  that  unerring  IVovidence.  ■ 

'      '  .lies  of  angels,  to  the  vtry  lowi~i  ui  _ 

s  ail  tilings  in  "  uumlier,  weight,  an 

Ml  :f.    —  iii.u  >  ^.^  . 
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We  obtained!  camel's  milk  for  onr  tea,  an  ' 
and  hettci  than  that  of  gtwt'.— Robi>-5o:«'~ 
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Tilt    AUT   OF   READING. 
I.     Its  Importance. 

Education,  m  distinguished  from  mere  instruction, 
eonsitts  in  the  ffeneral  improvement  of  the  individual  in 
bodv,  mind,  and  affections;  the  gradual  formation  of 
those  habits,  and  of  that  character,  which  will  cling  to 
him  through  life.  The  education  of  a  child  has  there- 
fore commenced  long  before  the  ordinary  period  at  which 
direct  instruction  is  given;  the  most  powerful  agents  for 
the  formation  of  character  being  the  example  and  the 
conversation  of  parents,  of  domestics,  or  of  young  com- 
panions. ' 

But  when  the  time  has  arrived  for  beginning  the  usual 
course  of  teaching,  it  will  be  found  that  each  branch  of 
instruction,  if  conducted  aright,  may  be  made  the  means 
of  strengthening  good  habits  and  dispositions,  as  well  as 
of  developing  the  faculties,  and  cultivating  the  intellect. 
It  is  necessary  ever  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  to  aim  at 
preserving  a  due  balance  in  the  character  of  the  indivi- 
dual taught;  otherwise  the  most  valuable  qualities  may 
be  sacrificed  in  the  mere  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  and  the 
intellect  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of  the  heart. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  instruction  to  which  this  re- 
mark will  apply,  of  none  is  it  more  strictly  true  than 
that  of  learning  to  read.  Reading  is  of  vast  importance 
in  the  civilization  of  mankind;  but  perhaps  it  has  not 
yet  been  made  as  powerful  an  auxiliary  in  education  as 
it  is  fitted  to  be.  To  read  with  the  lips,  and  with  the 
nnderstanding  also,  is  indeed  an  acquirement  of  the 
highest  consequence  to  every  individual,  and  enables 
him  to  derive  benefit  from  the  works  of  the  great  and 
good  of  all  ai^cs,  while  it  opens  stores  of  amusement  and 
delight  which  arc  hidden  from  the  ignorant,  or  imper- 
fectly instructed.  To  this  power  of  appreciating  written 
language  may  be  applied  some  of  the  praise  bestowed  by 
Blair  and  others  on  the  power  of  speech  itself,  or  rather 
on  the  perfection  at  which  spoken  languaj^e  hns  arrived. 
By  means  of  reading,  the  most  delicate  and  refined  emo- 
tions of  one  mind  can  be  transmitted,  or  transfused  into 
another.  Not  only  are  objects  described  by  their  appro- 
priate names,  and  thus  brought  distinctly  before  the 
imagination  of  the  reader;  but  all  the  relations  and  dif- 
ferences among  these  objects  are  minutely  marked,  the 
invisible  sentiments  of  the  mind  are  described,  the  most 
abstract  notions  and  conceptions  are  rendered  intelli- 
gible, and  all  the  ideas  which  science  can  discover,  or 
imagination  create,  embodied  in  appropriate  terms,  are 
conveyed  to  the  understanding.  "Language  [written, 
M  well  as  spoken,]  has  been  carried  so  far  m  to  be  made  an 
instrument  of  the  most  refined  luxury.  Not  resting  in  mere 
perspicuity,  we  require  ornament  also;  not  satisfied  with 
navins;  the  conceptions  of  others  made  known  to  us,  we 
make  a  farther  <Iemand,  to  have  them  so  decked  and  adorned 
•■  to  entertain  our  fancy ;  and  this  demand  it  is  found  very 
poieible  to  gratify.  In  this  state  we  now  find  language. 
rhe  object  is  become  familiar;  and,  like  the  expanse  of  tlic 
finni»mi>nt,  an<l  other  sreat  ol'jectj!  wliieh  we  are  accustomed 
to  Ijeliolil,  wr  iR-h'ilil  it  without  wonder." 

Lookmg  back  to  the  time  when  this  wondrous  power 
of  language  was  in  it*  mere  infancy;  when  written  com- 
municitions  were  unknown;  and  "  ii  was  limited 

to  the  purposes  of  a  rude  and  uu  :  ite  of  exist- 

ence, we  cannot  but  agree  in  the  opiuiou  ent<'riained  bv 
manv  rminenf  »nfrrs  that  the  words  employed  to  indi- 
cate "re  for  the  most  part  such  as  by 
the  .  expressed  or  imitated  the  nature 
of  thf>«e  objects.  "  Nothing  was  more  natural,"  navs 
Blair,  "than  to  imitate  by  the  sound  of  th^'  vhm.-  ili,.  im.i- 
lity  of  the  aound  nr  noiw  which  any  exv 
and  t/i  form  ilJi  nam'- n'-'-'iflin-.-ly.  A  <•'■■■  i 
iiw  euetoo,  ff  ',.  \\  In II  Kiic  n»rt 
of  wind  isMi'i  ronr ;  wIhmi  n  xt- 
penl  is  Mid  u- 
when  a  straain 

between  Um  wor<i  anu  in*  iiiiiig  mgiiineu  i«  ji  u- 

■Me."    In  all  kanMM  •  mdtUad*  of  wor :  to 


have  been  constructed  on  this  principle,  so  that  we  may 
consider  the  ordinary  sounds  in  nature  us  having  contri- 
buted to  the  enlargement  of  the  peculiar  spceoh  of  na- 
tions, according  to  the  different  ideas  with  which  they 
were  listened  to.  The  origin  of  language  may  be  rea- 
sonably referred  to  divine  teaching  or  inspiration,  and  is 
not  at  all  affected  by  this  supposition;  for  in  this,  as  in 
other  things,  much  was  doubtless  left  to  man's  reason  to 
enlarge,  improve,  and  adorn. 

In  terms  belonging  to  objects  of  sight,  or  expressive 
of  moral  ideas,  it  may  seem  impossible  to  employ  sounds 
that  shall  bear  any  relation  to  them;  yet  many  h'arucd 
men  have  traced,  in  different  languages,  certain  sounds 
which  are  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  particular 
qualities,  and  which  appear  to  bear  some  remote  relation 
to  them.  Perhaps  this  idea  has  been  carried  too  far; 
and,  if  allowed  to  be  founded  in  truth,  it  can  only  be 
applied  to  language  in  its  most  simple  and  primitive 
state.  But  it  may  be  interesting  to  such  of  our  readers 
as  have  not  yet  attended  to  this  subject,  to  give  an  illus- 
tration of  our  meaning.  It  has  been  noticed  as  a  pecu- 
liar excellency  of  the  English  language,  that  it  expresses 
the  nature  of  the  objects  which  it  names,  by  employing 
sounds  sharper,  softer,  stronger,  weaker,  more  obscure, 
or  more  stridulous,  according  as  the  idea  which  is  to  be 
suggested,  requires.  Dr.  Wallis  gives  the  following 
examples  of  this  fact.  Words  formed  upon  si,  chiefly 
denote  firmness  and  strength,  analogous  to  the  Latin  slo; 
as  stand,  stay,  staff,  stop,  stout,  steady,  stake,  stamp, 
stately,  &c.  Words  beginning  with  si);  intimate  violent 
force  and  energy,  analogous  to  the  (jreek  arpavniiu;  as 
strive,  strength,  strike,  stripe,  stress,  struggle,  stride, 
stretch,  strip,  &c.  Thr  implies  forcible  motion ;  as  throw, 
throb,  thrust,  through,  threaten,  thraldom.  JVr,  obli- 
quity or  distortion ;  as  wry,  wrest,  wreathe,  wrestle,  wring, 
wrong,  wrangle,  wrath,  wrack,  &c.  Sid,  silent  agitation, 
or  lateral  motion;  as  sway,  swing,  swerve,  sweep,  swim, 
SI,  a  gentle  fall,  or  less  observable  motion ;  as  slide, 
slip,  sly,  slit,  slow,  slack,  sling.  Sp,  dissipation  or  ex- 
pansion; as  spread,  sprout,  sprinkle,  split,  spill,  spring. 
Terminations  in  nsh  indicate  something  acting  nimbly  and 
sharply;  as  crash,  gash,  rash,  flash,  lash,  slash.  Termi- 
nations in  ujh,  something  acting  more  obtusely  and  dully  ; 
as  crush,  brush,  hush,  gush,  blush.  From  these  exam- 
ples it  is  quite  clear  that  the  analogies  of  sound  have  had 
their  influence  in  the  formation  of  words,  though  it  would 
be  utterly  vain  to  seek  them  throughout  the  whole  con- 
struction of  one  of  our  modern  languages.  So  far  as 
they  can  be  traced,  however,  they  may  be  used  as  helps 
to  reading. 

Simple  as  the  art  of  reading  may  appear,  it  requires 
all  the  helps  that  can  be  made  available  to  the  purpose, 
ere  it  will  be  properly  attained.  Hundreds  of  persons 
go  through  the  drudgery  of  learning  to  read,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  they  would  acquire  any  mechanical 
art,  requiring  little  exertion  of  the  intellect.  The  fre- 
quency of  "  bad  reading  "  is  continually  remarked,  even 
where  superior  advaritagcs  of  education  have  been  en- 
joyed ;  and  where  these  are  wanting,  the  case  is  often 
pitiable.  Reading  is  not  a  mere  exercise  of  the  eye, 
and  of  the  organs  of  speech.  To  read  well  requires  a 
cultivated  understanding,  and  a  cultivated  ear  ;  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  listen  to  the  droning  voice  of  many  a 
reader,  to  be  certain  that  neither  of  these  advaniiLr's 
can  be  claimed  on  his  behalf.  An  anonymous 
who  has  lately  given  to  the  world  some  ex' 
thoughts  on  Habit  and  Discipline  says  on  this  siiliject, 
"  What  art  is  so  general,  and  yet  so  seldom  perfiiniud  ,ls  it 
t  to  )>c,  as  that  of  audible  rcfwIinK  ?      I^et  u  ,  lil 

i  ■  \'  ullence,  citlicr  in  pruae  or  verse,  be  read  al 
cenMun  by  neveral  persons  who  have  all  eiijo_\  is 

calle<l  a  polite  education.     Hy  most  of  tlicm  »<  ir 

■    1 ''■iiounced  in  a   monotonous  tone,   with   scun 1 1 
i  U)  the  pauses  of  the  sentence,  or  to  the  iiioiIm 
oi  iiiu  voice  ;  and  what  is  the  consequence?     An  incjij'!  ity 
on  our  parts  to  attend  to  what  is  r«Mi — a  tendency  to  wan- 
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der  ftway  from  fli 
all  to  Iwten.  V 
roadiT,  '  Un<ler  ;       ,      i  u 

might  in  truth  iiu|>i>ii!iv  timl  the  sahjutr.  of  the  pomge  hod 
found  iiu  place  in  iiin  mind  or  intellect.  Uy  some  one  of 
the  party,  on  the  contrary,  we  eliall  have  the  aaniv  piunu^u 
impru»u.'<l  on  the  car,  una  through  the  ear,  on  thu  niiu>l,  in 
all  itt  oxi'i'Uuni'o,  Its  Mieaiiin)(  will  become  so  clear  as  not 
to  lie  niistjtkcu,  ita  bvuuty  so  percvptible  on  not  to  lie  iliiiri>- 
giinli'il.     The  cause  of  this  change  i      '  '   il 

til"  present  reader  of  the  passajje  li  .  i 

thi'  mind  nf  its  author,  and  hy  a  diii<  ,iiii  niiuii  to  jiuows 
and  inoiluUtion,  has  succeeded  in  presenting  it  to  us  in  it4 
native  iorce." 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  good  reading  is  the  result 
of  a  right  appreciation  of  what  is  read,  {irising  from 
good  education,  which  has  prepared  the  mind  to  receive, 
and  the  voice  to  utter,  the  ideas  of  others  as  conveyed 
by  their  writings.  So  far  we  may  say  that  this  power 
of  reading  well  depends  upon  general  training  more  than 
upon  particular  instruction  in  the  art  of  reading,  but  in 
the  majority  of  rases  the  systematic  training  of  the 
individual ;  the  equal  development  of  his  whole  being, 
which  we  understand  by  education^  is  entirely  lost  sight 
of,  or  by  the  unfortunate  association  of  the  child  in  early 
years,  is  miserably  thwarted.  An  education  in  evil 
principles,  mischievous  propensities,  and  vicious  habits 
at  home,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  all 
the  routine  instruction  of  the  school,  confined  as  it  too 
freijuently  is  to  dry  and  formal  lessons  and  wearisome 
ri'straints. 

Tiiis  leads  to  the  interesting  inquiry,  can  nothing  be 
done  for  the  sake  of  the  thousands  of  uneducated  chil- 
dren who  are  sent  to  gatlier  the  merest  elements  of 
knowledge  at  our  large  schools,  by  which  we  may  ren- 
tier our  instruction  more  suitable  to  their  condition, 
more  awakening  to  their  faculties,  more  directly  tend- 
ing to  their- moral  and  intollectunl  welfare.  This  in- 
quiry is  happily  on  the  lips  of  many  influential  persons 
111  tlie  present  day,  and  already  has  it  led  to  beneficial 
results.  A  better  state  of  our  schools  begins  to  be 
apparent ;  schoolmasters  are  required  to  be  something 
more  than  mere  wiclders  of  the  cane,  keeping  their 
pupils  in  temporary  subjection  through  fear  of  chastise- 
ment, and  enforcing  dry  and  irksome  tasks.  The  de- 
mand which  is  now  made  for  kind  and  intelligent  teach- 
ers has  already  led,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  a 
greater  extent,  lead  to  the  training  of  young  men  and 
women  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  better 
methods  of  teaching,  or  of  giving  greater  efliciency  to 
those  already  in  use.  It  still  remains  as  a  subject  for 
investigation  to  review  the  means  employed  in  large 
schools  for  communicating  the  elements  of  knowledge; 
especially  that  most  important  branch  which  relates  to 
the  art  of  reading,  and  the  acquirement  of  such  a  de- 
gree  of  intellectual  activity  and  of  general  knowledge,  as 
hall  enable  the  pupil  to  understand  what  he  reads.     In 

me  further  notices  on  this  subject  wc  intend  to  give  a 
brief  view  of  two  modes  of  teaching  to  read,  with  the 
results  which  have  attended  the  application  of  them  in 
'      ^e  schools. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  MANAGEMENT 
OF  CWGE-BIUUS. 


RATE    OK    TRAVEL    IM    THE    DESF.RT. 


UNO  our  journey  we  several  times  measured  the  ordinary 

of  our  camel's  walk,  and  found  it  to  be  on  an  average 

e^t  to  two  and  a  hiUf  Knglish  miles  the  hour,  when  in 

'  •<■'.     Dut  there  are  always  little  deLiys ;  some- 

.:iim;ils  browse  more,  or  a  load  is  to  be  a<ljiiste<]. 

Hi  ,;u  ..1.^,1  vation  to  be  taken,  so  tliat  the  precedii  .> 

w.HiM  be  too  high  for  a  whole  day's  march.     I 

wc  assume  the  hour  with  camels  at  ttpo  geograpl,,. ...  ,mik>, 

or  ne.-vrly  two  and  one-thir.l  Kiic;lish  miles,  we  shall  obtain 

a  near  approximation  to  the  truth,  as  well  as  a  convenient 

Btimdard. — Robi.nson's  Palestine. 


It  is  with  the  condor  as  with  the  Pafagonian,  and  many 
other  objects  of  natural  history :  the  more  they  are  exa- 
mined the  more  they  diminish  in  sixe.— Hunbolot. 


VIII. 
The  Woodlark.     (Alauda  arborea.) 

TO   A   CAOED   WOODLARK. 
Thj  DotM  are  Mleocad.  tnA  thr  nlumags  m«wtd; 
Say,  droofiinf?  mtrnfrri,  both  <hnn  b''  r«o«wcd. 

"  Vi.i.  ihooM  but  ting, 

Y«t  liben. 

Oh,  giie  11  :  Hy 

Within  m  •  >  ; 

Then  %hnlt  inff 

Uniern  iii  >*. 

Oh,  giro  II' 

On  m.ari'  ; 

Th.  r  ,■..„  roll, 

Mr  „,|; 

Bui  u ....  ,.,, „.(.*«, 

Tbs  tirnuin*  or  m;  •inin  tball  wring  lb;  bMit* 

The  Woodlark  has  a  somewhat  inappropriate  name,  for 
it  is  not  so  much  an  inhabitant  of  woods  as  of  wilda. 
Though  pretty  generally  distributed  throughout  thii 
kingdom,  it  is  far  less  commonly  known  that  the  sky- 
lark. It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Germany,  Holland,  Siberia, 
Poland,  and  Italy:  it  has  also  been  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  and  in  several  other  parts  of  France. 
In  this  country  it  is  most  frequently  seen  in  our  south 
and  southwestern  counties,  but  is  not  very  numerous 
anywhere.  Yarrell  describes  it  as  inhabiting  Sussex, 
Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  and  part  of 
Cornwall.  It  is  also  found  in  Wales,  and  is  partially 
distributed  in  Ireland.  North  of  London  it  is  found  in 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Lanca- 
shire. At  Carlisle  it  is  very  rare,  and  also  in  North- 
umberland. It  is  sometimes  seen  in  Scotland,  but  doea 
not  appear  to  visit  the  Orkneys  or  Shetland.  In  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Russia  it  is  a  summer  visitor  only, 
appearing  in  March  and  leaving  in  September. 

The  woodlark  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  skylark,  but  it  is  one-third  smaller.  The  feathers 
on  the  head  arc  not  so  much  produced;  the  colour  is 
lighter,  and  more  inclining  to  yellow ;  the  breast  some- 
what reddish.  The  habits  of  the  two  species  are  also 
similar,  but  the  woodlark  sometimes  perches,  and  pours 
forth  its  song  from  the  summit  of  trees,  which  the  sky- 
lark never  does.  The  former  is  also  more  solitary  than 
the  latter,  and  instead  of  choosing  cultivated  ground  for 
its  nesting-place,  it  prefers  the  borders  of  woods  in  wild 
and  unfrequented  spots.  It  also  keeps  much  to  its  own 
wild  localities,  and  docs  not  assemble  with  its  fellows  in 
larg«  flocks  as  the  skylark  does.  It  feeds  and  nestles  on 
the  ground,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  structure  of  its 
feet,  that  this  must  be  more  convenient  than  perching 
on  trees. 

The  nesting-time  of  this  bird  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  countrv,  but  it  is  gfenerally  early.  The  birds 
often  begin  to  "built  in  March,  and  natch  their  brood  in 
May,  but  epgs  have  been  found  as  early  as  May,  and 
as  late  as  July,  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  wood- 
lark often  produces  two  broods  in  the  season.  "  As  the 
young  of  the  wootllark,'"  says  Yarrell,  "are  in  great  re- 
quest to  bring  up  as  tage-birds,  the  late  attempts  of  this 
snecies  to  obtain  a  brood  may  sometimes  be  the  conn« 
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qucncc    of  previoui   disappointrapnl*."      The    iiest   is 

uiually  concealed  near  the   borders  of  woods,  in  some 

furrow    covered  with    prass    or    brambles,  and    in   tlie 

ini.ist  of  a  thick  cariH-tiKjr  of  moss.     The  nest  itself  is 

m  I'.c  of  crass,  and  u-ually  has  a  soft  lining  of  hairs. 

arv  four  or  live  in  number,  of  a  dirty  while, 

I  :  brown,  and  haviujir  patches  of  a  darker  brown 

anil    grey.     The    habit    of  this    bird    to    build    on    the 

proiiiid  is  so  constant,  that  wc  find  it  noted  as  a  remark- 

.:ice  when  it  chooses  any  other  situution. 

I  \i    ....    Wood  says,  "  The  woodlark  is  tolerably 

i.mt   in   mv  nciijhbiPurfioiMl,  and  its   nest   is,  conie- 

•ly,  a  familiar  object  with   me,  Iwtli  the  bird  and  its 

ariliitecture  baring  occupied  a  consi'lerablc  p'lrli m  of  my 

nttcntion  for  several   years  past,     I  once,  and  only  once, 

n>iiuiii!nr  t  1  have  fuund  the  nest  on  the  stump  of  an  aged 

oil<  tr..-,   whitli   had   but   recently   felt   the  stroke  of  the 

^  .ixe.     It  was   constructed    in  a   slight   cavity, 

I  >'  time,  and  the  snut,  as  is  ustial  in  such  cases. 


t  ;hcu  two  in  number.) 

•  ,  in  every  particular, 

',  i  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
;  I'i-taincd,  and  1  never  for  a 
m   lucut  dreamt  ilial  it  couid  belong  to  the  present  species." 
J  ji-  fact  was  soon  atterwards  ascertained. 

'litis  writer  maintains  that  tile  name  of  woodlark 
becomes  appro|)riate  to  this  bird  in  winter,  if  it  may 
seem  little  so  iu  summer,  for  in  winter  it  mostly  leaves 
the  fields,  and  repairs  to  the  low  and  sheltered,  but  not 
marshy  g'round,  where  either  isolated  trees  or  thick  con- 
tinuous woods  and  groves  prevail;  but  the  bird  evidently 
seeks  shelter  and  not  a  resting-place  among  the  trees, 
for  it  retains  its  former  grouud-habits,  and  is  seldom 
seen  perched  on  the  branches.  That  woodlarks  are 
less  numerous,  according  to  their  eggs,  than  the  other 
species,  is  accounted  for  partly  from  the  early  season  at 
which  they  breed,  and  the  exposed  situations  in  which 
the  nests  arc  made.  On  the  skirts  of  the  Grampian 
Hills  the  woodlark  is  tlie  earliest  songster,  and  its  eggs 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  storms  of 
sleet  which  visit  those  uplands,  sometimes  as  late  as  the 
midiile  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June. 

It  is  time  to  advert  to  the  charming  song  of  the 
woodlark,  well  known  tj  poets,  and  praised  by  all 
writers  who  have  noticed  this  interesting  bird.  Dcch- 
stein  ranks  it  next  to  that  of  the  nightingale,  and 
describes  its  flute-like  voice  as  executing  "  a  sonorous, 
tender,  and  somewhat  m.  laTichuly  air."  Another  popular 
writer  describes  the  sung  as  sofier  and  more  pl.-untivc 
thin  that  of  the  -'-vlirk,  and  gives  tiie  following 
iioiire  of  I  .1  and  song  of  this  melodist. 

When  the   i  u-  trees,  it  varies  its  pitch  an  1 

cadence  probuliiy  more  tluii  the  skylark.     It  r  i 

th"  (rr'Himl   •■•  the  tr^e  in  n  «')rt   <if  wavinc  roir 
V.  .c.     Tiicu 

i'  •    full  and 

r  ■'  "  • 


being  so  completely  birds  "  of  the  sky  and  cloud"  as 
the  latter,  they  arc,  nevertheless,  fond  of  .<-oaring,  and, 
therefore,  not  fitted  for  a  cage.  Birds  that  are  little  on 
the  wing,  easily  become  accustomed  to  confinement,  and 
many  of  them  appear  so  happy  in  their  cages,  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  talk  of  cruelty  as  it  respects  them. 
But  wiih  larks  it  is  very  different ;  the  disposition  to 
soar  is  irrepressible,  and  to  confine  the  bird  uitiiin  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  cage,  betrays  cither  thoughtlessness 
or  a  want  of  benevolence.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
much  may  be  done  to  make  amends  for  the  loss  of 
liberty,  and  we  do  not  deny,  that  by  constant  attention 
to  the  comfort  and  nourishment  of  the  prisoner,  it  may 
be  rendered  as  happv  as,  witiioiit  liberty,  it  is  possible 
for  it  to  be.  .  Thus  nechstcin  gives  an  instance  of  two 
woodlarks  that  had  been  confined  in  a  cage  eip-ht  years, 
and  yet  were  healthy  and  gay;  but  he  .speaks  of  it  as  au 
uncommon  circumstance,  and  confesses  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  keep  any  himself  beyond  four  years,  and 
this  on  account  of  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  woodlark, 
which  attacks  the  feet  and  legs,  and  renders  them  ex- 
tremely brittle,  "  .Most  of  the  woodlarks  wjiich  1  ha*'e 
iiad,"  he  remarks,  "  perished  from  broken  legs,  and  this 
l>eculiarity  I  have  remarked  iu  no  other  species  of  bird." 
The  birds  described  as  appearing  so  happy  in  confine- 
ment, were  fed  with  crumbs  of  white  bread  and  pounded 
hemp  seed  mixed  together;  a  piece  of  white  bread 
soaked  in  milk,  which  was  poured  boiling  over  it  everv 
morning,  was  also  furnished,  and,  finally,  some  ants' 
eggs  given  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  bottom  of 
the  cage  was  covered  with  sand,  which  was  changed 
every  day,  as  well  as  the  water.  They  were  always 
kept  in  summer  outside  the  window,  exposed  to  the 
free  air,  screening  them  from  the  sun  by  covering  the 
top  of  the  cage  with  a  sheet  of  paper  or  piece  of  linen. 
The  cage  was  furnished  with  two  bars,  because  the 
woodlark  perches. 

But  the  case  of  woodlarks  in  confinement  is  often  the 
verj-  reverse  of  the  above:  with  the  greatest  care  they 
sometimes  pine  under  their  captivity.  They  are  tolerably 
tranquil,  but  they  eat  little,  and  when  spring  returns, 
unless  restored  to  their  liberty,  they  frequently  perish, 
as  it  were,  broken-hearted. 

It  is  painful  to  know,  that  in  many  instances  when 
these  birds  are  captured,  they  do  not  even  meet  with  the 
care  which  might  solace  them  for  a  short  time.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  too  often  shut  up  in  dirty  confined 
cages,  in  which  the  sand  and  the  water  ore  not  regularly 
changed,  and  where  no  lurches  are  provided,  under  the 
mistaken  notion  that  this  bird  could  not  make  use  of 
them  any  more  than  the  skylark. 

With  regard  to  the  food  necessary  for  this  bird, 
Bechstein  says,  that  as  it  is  more  delicate  than  the  sky- 
lark, it  is  well  to  vary  its  provisions,  by  giving  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  universal  p.i.ste,)  poppy-seed,  oats,  hemp, 
sprouting  wheat,  fresh  curds,  fresh  and  dried  ants'  eggs, 
minced  ox-heart,  meal-worms,  and  tiie  like.  The  best 
things  to  induce  a  newly-caught  woodlark  to  cat  are 
iioiiiiv-sceils  and  ants'  eggs. 


I!  .     . 

Y'-'  '"  in 

I!.       I  situ- 

''  nu'i  ionv  liill- 

►  liment,  Mve  the 

bU.i:iiu  "I  ^  •!»'  ■  Ih-II,  so  dintant 

B«  Imnlly  to  l>c  .  lo  the  hearing 

e           '    '   ■—  more  mellow  scjiigs  v.  liicli  are  poured  forth 
i  .                    i.ilioiis. 

II.-    I  lo.i    of   th''           "    '  IS.      Early    in 

spriiiK.  before  insect  ^  Is  on  the  buds 
!'■■'                n  water-cre?.-'-;,  an 
<■■                   i-es.      In    summer   i 
auluiuii  on                     ids.                                                             I 

These  h  .real  favouritrs  with  bird-fanciers, 

and  are  prcCerrcd  us  cage-birds  to  rkylarks      Without 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  BISHOI'  JEWELL. 

Tlw<if<ti  our  liDiilK  prn-liHlft  Uio  piinjiiliility  of  duiiiK  amplp  jiuitcc  to  the 
ili4rartt'r  of  lhi»  uniiablo  an<l  oxiMiipWv  iiiuti,  u  brivf  onlline  of  lift 
valuftblo  life  ni«v  hf  ftrcf|>lablu  to  Ihme  (if  unr  mulpm  wliu  may  not 
bare  Uie  IcUura  lo  ttudy  it  in  a  m>rTc  culiirgeJ  detaiJ. 

John  Jewei.i,  was  born  May  24,  1522,  at  Budcn,  in 
the  parish  of  Ilerinerber,  Devon.  His  fatiier  was  de- 
scended from  on  ancient  and  good,  but  not  rich  family ; 
and  having  ten  children,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Jewell  in 
Ins  earlv  days,  required  the  assistance  of  benevolent 
mm  ill  the  jirosecution  of  his  studies.  At  the  npe  of 
seven  he  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  rdiicatiou 
under   the  eye  of  liis  maternal    uncle,  John  Bellamy, 
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roilor  of  Ilamton,  nnd  wa'  nl'lorwnrds  nt  sdicml  a» 
Hrnston,  nt  South  Mullon,  and  nt  Danistahlo,  wIk  re  he 
had  for  his  gchool-fellow,  Ur.  John  Harding,  who  was 
afterwards  his  furious  antagonist. 

lie  was  of  ail  amiable  and  industrious  disposition, 
and  gave  early  indications  of  his  Rreal  talent  and  in- 
satiable thirst  for  knowledge;  and  so  rapid  was  his 
profjress  that  nt  thirteen  he  was  admitted  a  student  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  soon  became  the  pupil  of 
Mr.  J.  I'arkhurst,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
pruiirntly  instilled  into  his  mind  those  principles  which 
ultimately  made  him  the  favourite  and  wonder  of  tlie 
Lje. 

A  plnj^uo  breakin(j  out  in  Oxford,  ho  removed  to  Crox- 
jiam,  where,  from  pursuing  his  studies  in  the  niiilit,  he 
caught  a  cold  which  brought  on  a  lameness  that  afflicted 
him  through  life.  In  15.19  he  was,  through  the  in- 
terest of  iiis  tutor?,  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  College, 
where  he  met  with  some  countenance;  but  encountered 
I'Mvy  from  his  equals,  who  often  suppressed  his  excr- 
-es,  and  read  others  in  their  stead  more  like  their 
.iwn.  In  the  following  year  Jewell  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  B.A.,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  with  vigour, 
early  and  late,  actu.tlly  needing  some  person  to  remind 
him  of  the  necessity  of  taking  food,  lie  soon  attained 
I  great  reputation  for  learning,  and  began  to  instruct 
thers.  His  college  now  chose  him  Reader  of  Humanity 
and  Rhetoric,  which  duty  he  discharged  for  seven  years 
with  great  credit.  He  commenced  M.A.  in  1544,  his 
good  tutor  Parkhurst  generously  paying  his  fees.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  instance  of  his  boinity  to  him,  for  he 
often  invited  .Jewell  to  his  house,  and  seldom  dismissed 
him  without  such  presents  as  were  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies. 

Kdward  VI..  who  in  1546  succeeded  his  father,  in 
1548  invited  Peter  Martyr  from  Germany,  and  ap- 
pointed him  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Oxford;  an  event 
"(  importance  to  Jewell,  who  became  one  of  his  most 
.  >ustant  hearers,  and  invented  a  method  of  noting  down 
his  lectures  almost  as  i>erfectly  as  they  were  delivered. 

Jewell  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1551,  on 
which  Decision  he  pre.ached  an  excellent  Latin  sermon, 
which  established  his  reputation  ns  a  scholar  and  divine. 
\t  this  period  he  accepted  a  small  living  called  Sunning- 
well,  near  Oxford;  and  though  lame,  he  walked  there 

cc  a  fortnight;  and  frequently  preached  in   his  own 

illege  and  in  the  university.     He  had  now  acquired 

ny  friends,  one  of  whom  allowed  him  forty  shillings 

year, — in  those  days  a  considerable  sum, — and  from 
charities  in  London  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor 
scholars  in  Oxford,  he  received  six  pounds  n  ye.tr  for 
the  purchase  of  books. 

The  succession  of  Queen  Mary  in  1553  proved  fatal 
to  many  of  the  Reformers,  and  no  one  felt  its  fury 
sooner  than  .Jewell,  who  was  expelled  by  the  fellows  of 
his  college  on  their  own  private  authority;  and  he  took 
leave  in  nn  affecting  .address  which  he  concluded  as 
follows :  "  Bui  why  do  I  thus  delay  to  put  an  end  to  my 
misery  in  one  word  ?  Woo  is  me  that  I  must  say. 
Farewell  my  studies,  farewell  to  these  beloved  houses, 
forewell  thou  pleasant  seat  of  learning,  farewell  to  the 
most  delightful  conversation  with  you,  farewell  young 
men,  farewell  lads,  farewell  fellows,  farewell  brethren, 
farewell  ye  beloved  as  my  eyes,  farewell  Ai.r.,  farewell." 
In  these  simple  but  pathetic  words  he  took  le.iye,  and 
was,  at  one  blow,  reduced  to  great  distress  and  poverty; 
lut  he  for  some  time  found  an  asylum  in  Broadgatcs- 
!  Inll. 

The  University  now  appointed  him  Orator,  but  he 
vns  soon  ejected  from  all  pref^-rment ;  and  althottgh  he 
endeavoured  to  allay  the  hatred  of  his  enemies  by 
humility  and  compliance,  his  meekness  only  drew  upon 
him  fresh  and  tmprovoked  insults.  None  more  eagerly 
sought  his  ruin  than  Dr.  Martial,  De.in  of  Christ 
Church,  who,  to  accomplish  it,  sent  to  him  by  the  hands 


wel 
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of  I  '       '  »huh 

lie  />   and 

;    ai.d   J'  Iff 

d  him  to  V, 

l.iuk  tiic  piu  lu  liu  liuiiU  ».ivi..|{:  "  Ha\c  yuu  a  i.iii.il  to 
«••(•  how  well  I  can  write?"  and  with   great   reluctance 
'  d  his  name.     But  even  t  '  satiitfy  his 

who  seemed  to  aim  at   i  ■  •.*  than   his 

lile;  and  at  length,  deserted  by  his  Iriends  for  his 
sinful  compliance,  pursued  like  a  wnund>'d  deer  by  his 
insatiable  fucs,  but   more  agitatC'  >c   and  the 

inward  reproaches  of  his  own   c  he   fled  for 

safety  ;  and  after  many  dangers  arrived  at  Francfort, 
where  he  found  several  friends,  by  all  of  whom  he  was 
received  with  great  kindness,  because  he  came  unlooked- 
for,  and  unhoprd-for,  from  the  report  of  the  error  ho 
h.-id  fallen  into.  They,  however,  immediately  advised 
him  to  make  a  public  recantation,  which  he  readily 
undertook;  and  ascending  the  pulpit  on  the  next  Lords 
Day,  addressed  his  auditory  in  the  following  words: 
II  wa.9  mi/  abject  and  cowardlii  mind,  and  faint  heart, 
that  made  tiii/  irenk  hand  commit  thin  wickednett. 
And  having  uttered  these  words  as  well  as  his  sighs 
nnd  tears  would  permit  him,  he  addressed  himself  in 
fervent  prayer,  first  to  God  Almighty  for  his  pardon, 
nnd  then  to  the  Church,  during  which  appeal  the 
audience  melted  into  tears ;  nnd  ever  afterwards  esteemed 
him  more  for  his  ingenuous  repentance,  than  they  would 
perhaps  have  done  had  he  never  fallen  from  the  truth. 
And  let  not  those  who  have  never  been  tried  with  such 
a  price  ns  that  of  life  itself  to  tempt  them  to  comply, 
brond  the  memory  of  this  great  man  with  the  frailty  of 
his  nature;  but  let  them  remember  the  admonition  of 
the  Apostle:  Let  him  that  fhinkelh  he  standeth,  lake 
heed  lest  he  fall. 

Peter  .Martyr,  who  himself  h.id  narrowly  escaped 
from  England  with  his  life,  was  now  settled  and  pro- 
vided for  at  Strasburgh;  and  remembering  with  grati- 
tude that  many  of  .leweU's  misfortunes  had  befallen 
him  through  his  attachment  to  himself  and  his  doctrines 
when  at  Oxford,  did  not  cea«e  his  importunities  till  he 
prevailed  on  him  to  come  to  Strasburgli ;  when  he  took 
him  to  his  own  table,  where  he  remained  till  the  termi- 
nation of  his  exile,  making  him-elf  very  serviceable  to 
Martyr  by  translating  his  works  for  the  press,  and  by 
reading  ti)  him.  There  were  then  at  Strasburgh  many 
eminent  Englishmen  who  had  fled  thither  on  account  of 
their  religion,  and  who  were  led  from  their  intercourse 
with  Jewell  to  hold  him  in  such  esteem,  that  it  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  advancement  in  the  Church. 

Martyr  had  been  solicited  by  the  Senate  of  Zuric  to 
take  upon  him  the  office  of  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and 
Interpreter  of  the  Scriptures;  and  in  1556,  taking 
Jewell  with  him,  ho  departed  for  Zuric.  During  the 
period  of  his  exile,  Jewell  spent  his  time  in  diligently 
pursuing  his  studies,  consoling  his  brethren  in  their 
common  misfortunes,  and  confirming  them  in  a  patien 
resignation;  frequently  telling  them  what  bitter  tortures 
and  horrible  martyrdoms  were  suffered  in  England,  and 
that  it  was  therefore  not  reasonable  for  them  to  expect 
to  lead  an  undisturbed  life  in  their  banishment. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  1558,  Jewell  and  the 
other  exiles  hastened  to  their  native  country  fo  con- 
gratidate  their  good  Queen  Eliziibcth  on  her  succession 
to  the  British  throne.  There  is  no  record  of  the  exact 
time  of  Jewell's  reaching  England ;  for  being  at  tb« 
time  of  Mary's  death  at  Zuric.  it  is  probable  he  was  not 
one  of  the  first  who  returned.  On  his  nrriral,  there- 
fore, he  found  things  in  a  forwar  '  '"  r  the  recep- 
tion and  advancement  of  the  1!  the  Queen 
having  ordered  that  n..  '  -n.ni.i  mkc  place  till 
further  orders;  only  p.  Md  requiring  that  ser- 
nld  be  said  in  Li'l;I >".  and  prohibitincr  thn 
,  of  the  sacrament  at  the  altar  of  the  Cha)>el 
Jioval, 
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Tha  Liturgy  beini^  thpn  reTiewoJ,  a  public  disputa- 
tion tr«s  appoinlpil  to  W  liclii  to  take  the  following 
qu<~  :   First,  concerning  prayers 

in  tii'  i.  the  power  of  the  Church 

to  chanp'  1  cen-moiiies;  third,  the  propifiatorv 

Mxrifice  >'  -s  for  the  living  and  the  dead.    Jewell 

did  not  long  remain  inactive.  He  was  first  employed  as 
one  of  the  disputants  for  the  reformed  party;  but  the 
disputation  being  broken  off  by  the  popish  party,  Jewell 
was  prevented  then  making  a  display  cither  of  his  zeal 
or  learning. 

By  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  1559,  the  Queen 
caused  a  visitation  of  all  the  dioceses  of  England  to  be 
made,  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  all  things  that 
should  be  found  amiss ;  and  Jewell  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  West  of  England.  This 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  visiting  his  native  county, 
where  he  preached  to,  and  disputed  with  his  country- 
men; endeavouring  more  to  win  them  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  bv  good  usage,  civility,  and  reason, 
than  to  awe  them  by  exerting  the  authority  with  which, 
as  a  commissioner,  the  Queen  had  armed  him.  The 
commissioners  returned  to  London  in  the  following 
January,  and  gave  the  Queen  a  good  and  satisfactory 
account  of  their  visitation.  At  this  time  Jewell  was 
•nly  a  Bachelsr  of  Divinity ;  but  so  highly  was  he 
esteemed,  that  she  nominated  him  to  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.  At  first  he  modestly  declined  the  proffered 
dignity;  but  finally,  in  obedience  to  the  commauds  of 
his  sovereign,  acquiesced  in  the  acceptance. 

Bishop  Jewell  was  most  remarkable  for  his  Apostolic 
doctrine,  holy  life,  prudent  government,  incorrupt  in- 
tegrity, unspotted  chastity,  and  bountiful  liberality.  In 
his  first  visitation  he  began,  and  in  his  last  he  perfected 
such  a  reformation,  not  only  in  the  cathedral  and  paro- 
chial churches,  but  in  all  courts  of  his  jurisdiction,  as 
procured  him,  and  the  whole  order  of  Bishops,  due 
reverence  and  esteem.  To  prevent  abuses,  he  sat  often 
in  his  Consistory  Court,  and  saw  that  all  things  were 
carried  rightly  there;  and  often  on  the  bench  of  justice, 
informing  the  judges  in  such  causes  where  the  law  of 
God  and  the  law  of  the  land  seemed  to  clash :  and 
exhorting  the  prisoners  willingly  and  patiently  to  submit 
to  the  stroke  of  justice.  With  regard  to  his  more  pri- 
▼ate  conduct,  he  rose  at  four  in  the  morning;  and  after 
prayers  with  his  family  at  five,  and  in  the  cathedral  at 
fix,  he  was  so  fixed  to  his  studies  all  the  morning,  that 
he  could  not  without  violence  be  drawn  from  them ; 
but  after  dinner  his  doors  and  ears  wore  open  to  all 
suitors.  At  nine  he  assembled  his  family  to  prayers  in 
the  chapel,  and  then  again  withdrew  to  his  study  till 
near  midnight.  His  constant  study,  however,  wasted 
bis  life  too  fast,  and  undouhte<lly  hastened  his  end. 

The  Sunday  Wfore  Easter,  loGO,  the  bishop  preached 
at  St.  Paul's  Cross*  his  famous  sermon  upon  the  1  Cor. 
ii.  23,  which  !rn\o  .i  f.itn!  Wow  to  the  Homish  religion 
in   England.  contained  in  this  sermon 

consisted  of   !  articles,   which   Jewell    pro- 

mised to  yield  to  and  subscribe,  if  any  learned  man 
eould  bring  any  one  sufficient  sentence  out  of  any 
Doctor,  Father,  Grand  Council,  or  Holy  Scripture,  or 
any  one  example  in  the  Primitive  Church,  whereby  it 
may  clearly  and  plainly  be  proved  during  the  first  six 
hundred  years.  This  challenge  bi-ing  publicly  made, 
sunlod  the  pnpists  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
attacks  of  various  kinds  were  made  upon  it,  and  defended 
by  various  persons ;  but  the  main  one  was  a  task  re- 
•enred  for  the  reverend  challenger  himself.  This  attack 
WM  made  by  Dr.  John  Harding,  with  whom  he  had 
been  both   at  school    and    at  thi  ty;   and   the 

eoolnens    with    which  Jewell    coi:  '   arp-ument, 

gave  him  the  greatest  advantage  over  ll.ii  '  ■■.s 

▼iolence.     His  letned  aotwer*  as  well  in  .g 
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his  challenge,  as  in  defence  of  his   .4      "  '      t 

such   profound  learning,  that  all   our    <  s 

since  that  time  have  furnished  themselvca  \^itli  argu- 
ments and  authorities  from  them.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing was  published  his  Apolofry  for  the  Church  of' 
England.,  in  Latin,  which,  though  written  by  him,  w.i« 
printed  by  the  Queen's  authority,  and  with  the  advice 
of  some  of  the  Bishops,  as  the  public  confession  of  the 
Catholic  and  Christian  Faith ;  as  a  summary  of  the 
reasons  which  compelled  us  to  depart  from  the  see  o. 
Rome;  and  as  an  answer  to  those  calumnies  which  wen 
then  raised  against  the  Church  of  England  and  tin 
nation  at  large  for  not  submitting  to  the  pretended 
general  council  then  sitting  at  Trent. 

He  ever  governed  his  own  diocese  with  the  greatest 
possible  diligence  and  anxiety;  and  when  he  perceived 
nis  death  approaching  he  undertook  a  new  and  mor< 
severe  visitation  of  it,  increasing  his  labours  so  as  tu 
reduce  his  feeble  body  to  so  low  a  state,  that  as  he  rode 
to  preach  at  Lacock,  in  Wiltshire,  a  gentleman,  iu  a  very 
friendly  and  pressing  manner,  admonished  him  to  return 
home  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  adding,  "  that  it  w.-is 
better  the  people  should  want  one  sermon,  than  b( 
altogether  deprived  of  such  a  preacher."  To  whom  he 
replied,  "  It  becometh  best  a  bishop  to  die  preaching  in 
the  pulpit."  Wherefore  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
read  his  text,  "Walk  in  the  Spirit,"  and  with  much 
pain  made  an  end  of  his  discourse.  Presently  after  the 
conclusion,  his  disease  grew  more  violent,  forced  him  to 
take  to  his  bed,  and  to  conclude  that  his  dissolution  was 
not  far  off. 

It  the  beginning  of  his  extreme  fits  he  made  his  will : 
and  the  following  Saturday  he  called  all  his  househohl 
about  him,  and  after  an  exposition  of  the  Ix)rd's  Prayer 
thus  breathed  forth  his  last  words: — "I  see  I  am  now 
to  go  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  I  feel  the  arrows  of 
death  already  fastened  in  my  body;  wherefore  I  am 
desirous  whilst  yet  my  most  merciful  God  vouchsafetli 
me  the  use  of  my  tongue  to  speak  unto  you  all.  It 
was  my  prayer  always  unto  Almighty  Ciod  that  I  niiglii 
honour  his  name  with  the  sacrifice  of  my  flesh,  and  con- 
firm his  truth  with  the  oblation  of  this  my  body  unto 
death,  in  the  defence  thereof;  which  seeing  He  hath  not 
granted  me  in  this,  yet  I  somewhat  rejoice  and  solace 
myself  that  it  is  worn  away  and  exhausted  in  the  labours 
of  my  calling.  And  now  that  my  hour  is  at  hand,  and 
all  my  moisture  dried  up,  I  most  earnestly  desire  of  yon 
all  this  last  duty  of  love,  to  pray  for  me,  and  help  nn 
with  the  ardency  of  your  affection,  when  you  pereuivi 
me,  through  the  infirmity  of  ray  flesh,  to  languish  an  i 
wax  cold  in  my  prayers."  Having  spoken  these  am! 
many  more  like  words,  he  desired  them  to  sing  the  71s! 
Psalm,  himself  joining  with  them  as  well  as  his  ex- 
hausted strength  would  permit.  At  this  time,  when 
one  of  those  who  stood  by  prayed  with  tears,  that  if  ii 
might  stand  with  God's  pleasure.  Ho  would  restore  him 
to  his  former  health  ;  the  pious  Jewell  turned  hi.?  eyes 
on  him,  and  spoke  to  him  those  words  of  St.  Ambrose, 
"  I  have  not  lived  so,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  live  longer, 
neither  do  I  fear  to  die,  because  wo  have  a  merciful 
Lord.  A  crown  of  righteousness  is  laid  up  for  mr 
Christ  is  my  righteousness.  Father,  let  thy  will  Iv 
done.  Lord,  confound  me  not.  Tliis  day  quickly  h 
me  come  unto  thee.  This  day  let  mo  see  the  Lbr^i 
Jesus." 

Thus  passed  and  thus  ended  the  days  of  this  ine^ 
timable  prelate  and  pillar  of  the  Protestant  Church,  c  : 
whom  it  may  be  said,  whether  we  review  him  as  ■> 
Christian,  a  man,  or  a  scholar,  few  have  equalled,  an<! 
none  8urpasBC(l.him.  He  died  at  his  palace  at  Monktoii. 
in  Wiltshire,  September  22nd,  1571,  in  the  50th  yeai 
of  his  age,  and  the  12th  of  his  consecration. 
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Let  us  go  round. 
And  let  Ibe  unU  bo  idack.  tlu»  course  bd  j^low, 
Tliat  At  our  leUure,  as  w«  coAAt  alouir, 
\Vr  1  ■  .Into,  mul  frori         -■  ^ 
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l>.-li 
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Or  mnnr  o  cryi>l  aud  vnuh.  ^  ip, 

OVr  manv  a  Kn^nil  and  ind'".!; 

Th.    •      •-.■■■■■  ,,,,,. 

Nt'i  -  ; .  It  the  obangn, 

8n\ .  :r<.  "r  the  owl 

Houts  m  the  Ivuiplo. — iU>(«Klu's  Jtal^. 


The  bay  or  (julf  of  Baiaa,  one  of  tho  romantic  portions 
of  the  bay  of  Naples,  is  a  semicircular  recess  oppojito 
the  harbour  of  I'ozzuoli,  and  about  three  miles  distant 
from  it.     It  has  lonp  been  celebrated  for  the  purity  and 
softness  of  its  air,  arising  from  a  salubrious  and  admi- 
rably sheltered  situation.     It  commands  a  full  view  of 
■  II'  sea,  and  its  shore  is  lined  with  ruins,  the  remains  of 
.0  vilhis  and   baths  of  the   Itomans;  some  advance  a 
nisidcrable  way  out,  and,  though  now  luider  the  waves, 
til    be    readily    distinjruished    in    tine    weather.      The 
i'lomontory  of  ISIisenimt  is  the  boundary  of  this  bay  on 
liio  side  towards    the    sea;    the   islands   of   Ischia  and' 
i'locida  are  its  natural  barriers;  while  the  whole   line 
;'  const  to  N.iples,  with  the  opposite  shore  of  Sorrento, 
lowned  by  Vesuvius,  forms  a  most  mn(ni>ficent  prospect. 
In  ancient  times.  Unite  was  celebrateil  for  its  natural 
liot  baths,   to  which  tlie  we.ilthier   Homans  resorted  for 
the  purposes  both  of  medicine  and  pleasure.    The  variotv 
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of  these  baths,  the  soAness  of  the  climate,  and  the  beautj 
of  the  landscape,  captivated  the  minds  of  the  opulent 
nobles,  whose  passion  for  bathing  knew  no  bounds. 
Abundance  of  linen,  and  the  disuse  of  unguents,  render 
the  practice  leas  necessary  in  modem  life;  but  the 
ancients  performed  no  exercise  and  eng.iged  in  no  studj 
without  previous  ablutions,  which  at  Home  required  an 
enormous  expense  in  aqueducts,  stoves,  and  attendants; 
and  therefore  a  place  where  waters,  naturntlv  heated  to 
every  degree  of  temperature,  bubble  spont.ineously  out 
of  the  ground,  in  the  plea.santest  of  all  situations,  formed 
a  treasure  which  could  not  be  overlooked.  Such  was 
Bai.T»  'n  the  highest  perfection  :  its  easv  communication 
with  Rome  was  also  a  great  advantage.  Hither  retired, 
for  temporary  relaxation,  the  mighty  nilers  of  the  world, 
to  recruit  their  strength  and  revive  their  spirits,  fatigued 
with  bloody  campaigns  and  civil  contests.  Their  habita* 
tions  at  first  were  small  and  modest;  but  inereaaing 
luxury  soon  added  palace  to  palace  with  sucli  n. 

that  ground  could  no  longer  be  had  for  nr.  -  : 

while  enterprising   architects,    supported   by   bu;.. 
wealth,  carried  their  foundations  into  the  sea.  nn'i        '•■• 
that  element  b,ick  from  its  ancient  limits.      1  £r 

a  place  of  occasional  resort  for  a  season.  B,i'  .v 

up  into  a  regular  city  :  and  whoever  f"'  ■^- 

qualified,  by  age  or  infimrt'v,  for  nny  g 

an  active  ptirt  in   t  .   t.om 

indolence  of  dispo'.;  .plea- 

sures of  a  town  were  couibine<i  with  tiie  swetlj  of  rural 
life:  whoever  wished  to  withdraw  from  the  dangerous 
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r  "-'' -1-   -  i  of  a   mini,  .iiiil   the  iMmeful  eye  of  iii- 

(1  hither  to  enjoy  life  untaiiUCii  with  fear 
i'V  iioiii.u-.  &uch  a  coiiflueuce  of  wealthy  inhabilniits 
reniiercd  llaiii'  as  much  a  miracle  of  art  as  it  had  before 
been  of  nature;  and  its  stpleiuiour  may  still  be  inferred 
from  its  innumerable  ruins,  heaps  of  marbles,  mosaics, 
Vtucco,  and  other  precious  frapmeuts  of  taste.  It  flou- 
rished in  undiminished  mairnificencc  till  the  days  of 
Th'  ■  Golh  ;  but  the  destruction  of  these  cn- 

rh<<:.  is  followed  quickly  upon  the  irruption  of 

the  uortluru  conquerors,  who  overturned  the  Homan 
power,  sacked  and  buried  all  before  them,  and  destroyed 
or  dispersed  the  whole  race  of  nobility.  Loss  of  fortune 
left  tlic  Itoiuans  neither  the  means  nor  indeed  the 
thouj^ht  of  supporting  such  expensive  cstablishinents, 
which  can  only  be  enjoyed  in  perfection  durin|f  peace 
and  pros])eritv.  No  sooner  had  opulence  failed,  and 
the  guardian  hand  of  man  been  withdrawn,  than  the  sea 
rushed  back  upon  its  old  domain  ;  moles  and  buttresses 
were  torn  asunder  and  washed  away ;  and  promontories, 
with  the  proud  towers  that  once  crowned  their  brows, 
were  undennined  and  tumbled  into  the  deep.  Yet,  in  its 
ruined  state,  and  stripped  of  all  its  ornaments,  liaiae  still 
presents  many  strikinjr  objects  for  the  admiration  of  the 
traveller  and  the  )>cncil  of  the  artist*.  The  objects  of 
classic  interest  situated  directly  on  the  coast  arc  so 
numerous,  that  travellers  generally  prefer  to  approach 
them  by  water. 

The  practice  of  building  in  the  waters  and  encroach- 
ing on  the  sea,  so  common  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
is  exemplified  in  a  striking  manner  all  along  this  coast. 
The  practice  is  noticed  by  Horace:  — 

And  tlioiii;h  tlio  waves  indi^mnt  roar, 
I'orward  you  urjfe  tlie  Itainii  sliorc, 
Wliile  enrtli's  too  narrow  twiinds  in  vain, 
Your  guilty  progress  would  reslraui. 

The  first  object  to  which  the  guides  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  visitor  arc  the  Terme  di  Nerone  (Nero's 
Daths).  This  emi)eror  had  here  a  magnificent  villa,  and 
had  commenced  a  reservoir,  in  which  he  intended  to 
collect  all  llie  hot  waters  that  spring  up  at  or  near 
Bain.  This  edifice  was  to  have  extended  from  IVIise- 
nus  to  the  lake  Avernus,  a  distance  of  three  miles  and  a 
half  in  a  direct  line,  and  more  than  four  including  the 
windings  of  the  coast:  it  was  to  have  been  lined  willi 
portico',  and  roofed.  But  there  is  no  particular  reason, 
nays  Mr.  ICustace,  (unless  we  admit  the  traditionary 
appellation  of  the  place  to  lie  such,)  for  supposing  that 
the  baths  in  question  l>elong<pd  to  this  work,  or  formed 
any  part  of  the  villa  of  Nero. 

The  baths  at  Baiip  consist  of  several  g.iUerics  worked 
through  the  rock,  and  terminating  in  a  fountain  of  boil- 
ing water.  The  vapour  that  arises  from  this  fountain 
fills  the  whole  cavern,  and  is  so  hot  and  oppressive  as  to 
render  the  approach  difficult  to  persons  not  accustomed 
to  the  effects  of  steam.  'l"hc  galleries  are  high  and 
widi  '    lo  allow  two  persons  to  pass.     There  are 

al»'>  rtments  rut  out   of  the  solid  stone  for  the 

ncroiiiino  .  iiioii  of  the  bather*.  These  mineral  waters 
seem  to  |>rrvade  the  whole  retnon ;  they  ooze  through 
the  rock*,   work  tli  r    the  sands,  and  heat 

them  even  to  a  r  nice  from  the  >horo. 

Th'  ^  and  tlicir  utility  has  l>een  expe- 

rivu  1      .  •  e,  for  more  than  two  thousand 

year*;  tiny  were  utur  probably  more  neplected  than 
thoy  Bro  nt  pre««.nt  ;  no  rnre   !•   tnkfu  to  rollrrt   them  ; 

itionof 
lice  all 
tiie  tM.-auiivTi  and  ail  liie  treasures  of  their  coaBls. 

Fair  naiio's  shore*,  fur  tepid  springs  nmowiiM, 
Where  >U  the  gay  dclightt  of  life  are  found. 

Mr.  Itotcoc  relates  a  curious  story  of  a  confpiracy 
Uiciently  formed  by  certain  learned  phvsiciaiu  of  Sa- 

*  Hmtfehfrniia  BrUaHmica. 


Icmo,  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  these  celebrated 
baths;  and  it  was  effected  in  the  following  manner. 
These  baths  were  distinguLsbed  for  different  properties, 
which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  were  accurately  known, 
and  the  qualities  of  each  so  well  ascertained,  that  thcv 
were  severally  ])rescrib<'d,  according  to  the  nature  lif 
the  comjilaiut,  and  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  jtaticnt. 
In  order  that  no  mistake  might  arise  from  injudicious 
practice,  or  ignorance  of  the  qualities  of  the  wjner,  direc- 
tions were  distinctly  engraven  on  stone,  and  placed  full 
in  view  in  the  separate  departments  into  which  the  place 
was  ilivided ;  such  departments  being  numerous.  Now, 
the  physicians,  finding  that  the  reputation  of  these  1  li:- 
greatly  injured  their  own  practice,  and  being  dcciiii ,;  ■, 
opposed  to  so  irregular  and  charlatanical  a  source  ul 
cure,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  growing  evil. 
They  therefore  assembled  in  the  dead  of  night,  armed 
with  chisels  and  hammers,  and  having  procured  a  boat, 
stole  secretly  and  silently  to  the  sources  of  their  phi- 
laulhropical  disquietude  on  the  sea-shore,  and  there 
vented  their  indignation  and  spleen  by  utterly  defacing 
all  the  inscriptions,  and  carrying  away  all  the  sta- 
tues. But  as  they  were  returning,  a  sudden  and 
violent  storm  arose,  and,  as  at  that  silent  hour,  no  help 
was  near,  their  overladen  boat  could  not  resist  the 
waves,  and  sank  with  all  its  freight.  Mankind  was  thus 
avenged  ;  for  although  the  loss  to  the  baths  was  greatly 
to  be  deplored,  they  having  been  so  long  a  fruitful  source 
of  cure,  yet  the  mischievous  effects  were  at  the  same 
time  considerably  lightened  by  the  loss  it  is  said  of  the 
physicians.  In  conimemoralion  of  this  event,  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  caused  an  account 
of  it  to  be  engraven  on  marble,  with  the  names  of  the 
physicians,  and  had  it  placed  nt  the  entrance  to  the 
grotto  of  I'ausilipo.  This  document  was  in  afterlimes 
secretly  removed  by  the  manojuvres,  as  it  is  suppo.scd, 
of  the  fraternity,  who  felt  annoyed  at  the  sight  of  so 
public  a  record,  conveying  such  an  imputation  upon  their 
honourable  calling. 

On  advancing  from  the  Thermae  to  a  little  projection 
on  the  shore,  the  visitor  arrives  at  an  edifice,  octagonal 
on  the  outside,  but  circular  within  :  it  is  now  called  the 
Teinpio  di  Venere,  or  Temple  of  Venus.  Behind  this 
edifice  are  a  range  of  apartments  called  the  Camere  di 
Venere,  or  Chambers  of  Venus ;  they  are  ornamented 
with  basso-relievos  in  stucco.  At  a  short  distance  from 
this  temple  ri.ses  another  edifice,  vaulted  and  lighted  from 
above,  like  the  Pantheon  :  it  is  called  the  Temple  of  Mer- 
cury. Still  further  on  rises  another  nearly  similar;  this 
is  called  the  Temple  of  Diana.  "  The  traces  of  coniluits 
for  conveying  water  to  all  their  apartments,  and  their 
situation  on  a  coast  where  baths  were  probably  in  mor< 
estimation  and  request  than  temples,  furnish  a  very 
plausible  pretext  to  the  supposition  of  their  being 
Therma-.  Their  shattered  forms,  shaded  here  and  there 
with  shrubs  and  flowers,  rising  on  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
on  a  coast  so  beautiful,  yet  so  solitary,  produce  a  fine 
and  uncommon  effect." 

Advancing  southward  we  pass  under  the  castle  ot 
Bain>,  a  fortress  which  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  rockv 
precipice,  commanding  the  harbour,  and  rising  lo  a  cou- 
sidcrablc  elevation  above  the  sea.  Its  appearance  at  a 
distance  is  de«cribed  as  rather  s])lendid  and  majestic, 
owing  to  its  sir-e,  and  the  rich  colour  of  the  stone  of 
which  it  is  built.  This  fortress  was  built  by  Don  Pcdm 
of  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  for  the  better  security  oi 
the  coast  against  pirates. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  Baiic  there  risec, 
almost  on  the  beach,  a  semicircular  building  with  a  gal- 
lery within,  adorned  with  basso-relievos  in  stucco.  Tlii^ 
edifice  is  ]Kipularly  called  the  tomb  of  Agrip;ui.i. 
"  This  empress,  alter  having  e'»eaped  the  fate  intiuiii  .1 
for  her  at  sea,  on  her  return  from  Baiie,  was  coiivi  ycd 
lo  her  own  villa  on  the  I.ucrine  Lake,  atid  shortly  aiier 
murdered    there :    she  was  buried  privately,   and   her 
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tomb,  which  wtix  prcrti-d  nftpr  the  death  of  Nero,  in  the 
lU'i^hlioiirliooii,  and  on  tin-  liiU  m-or  tho  rood  to  Misc- 
mis,  corri'«iiomird  ratlier  with  her  misforluueii  than  with 
her  rank."  Mr.  Euvlncc  itujij;cst!i  that  the  supposed 
tomb  of  Ap;rip])ina  may  be  a  portion,  pt-rhaps  the  tliea- 
tre  of  the  villa  of  nautili,  whieii  once  belonged  to  Hor- 
tensiua,  and  was  afterwards  the  favourile  resort  of  some 
of  the  emperors,  and  upon  this  occasion  the  scene  of  ttie 
Inst  interview  between  Nero  and  his  mother. 

Hiiiie,  iiiiloed,  was  not  only  the  seat  of  voluptuoiisncss, 
ut  somi'tinics  also  the  theati-o  of  cruelty  ;  two  vices  iiili- 
nmtely  ullicil,  and  not  unfrri|Ueii; '  lis- 

jiliiycd    in    places  whence  the    nn.  ure 

mi({ht  seem  to  h.iv  '  ■  ■  '■  1  at  hn^i  in.'  i.ui.i.  1  u.- unir- 
ilcr  of  a  parent,  ■  ais  termination  of  the  fciist  of 

('.111.  .11 1    mihI   til.    I  \ecufi()ns  of  the  island  of  Ca- 

)'  how  what  a  monster  man  becomes  when  his 

\-  .  i.il  to  his  malignity. 

Openiuif  ill  front  to  ilu-  sea  beneath  the  little  promon- 
tory   of  Uautis  are  the  Cento  Camerelle   (the   linndred 
little  chambers),  a  number  of  grottoes,  communicating 
witli  each  other  within,  and  bratiching  out  into  several 
long  galleries,   that  form  a   sort   of  labyrinth.     Their 
object  is  not  known ;  thev  may  have  been  reservoirs  of 
fresh  water,  or  merely  the  substructions  of  some  edifice. 
Equally  inexplicable  is  the  Piscina   .Mirabile  (the  won- 
ilerfiil   fish-pond),  a  subterraneous  edifice,  vaulted,  and 
divided  by  four  rows  of  arcades.     Its  date,  author,  and 
destination,  are  equally  unknown.     Some  suppose  it  to 
have  been  a  fish-pond,  as  its  present  appellation  imports, 
and  called  '  mirabile  '  on  account  of  the  exquisite  style 
of  its  architecture ;  and  that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the 
great  villas  of  this  jilace,  perhaps  to  that  of  Lucnllus, 
yAio  is  said  to  have  spared  no  expense  in  the  erection  of 
iich     receptacles.      Others    suppose   it    to    have  been 
liginally  a  reservoir  of  fresh  water,  made  by  order  of 
\u;rippa,  for  the  use  of  the  fleet  that  wintered  at  Mise- 
iiin.     Mr.  Eustace  suggests  that  this  artificial  cavern 
lid  many  similar  works  in  the  same  direction,  may  be 
).arts  of  that  vast  reservoir  planned  and  commenced  by 
N'ero,  but  never  finished.     "  Its  magnitude,  proportions, 
lid  elevation,  are  all  on  a  grand  scale,  and  announce 
:ai>  opulence  and  magnificence  of  its  author;  while  its 
vaults  and  arcades  correspond  precisely  with  the  account 
given  of  that  emperor's  projected  edifice.     '  He  begun,' 
says  Suetonius,  '  a  reservoir  from  Misenus  to  the  lake 
Avcrnus,   covered   in,    and    enclosed    bv    piazzas,    into 
which  all  the  warm  springs  at  Haia>  were  to  be  turned.' " 
Comparing  the  ancient  with  the  modern  Baia-,  Mr. 
Eustace  f.ays  that  its  salubrious  waters  are  turned  into 
pools   of  infection ;    and   its   gales    that   once   breathed 
health  and  perfume,  now  waft  poison   and  de,ilh.     This 
remarkable  change  has  been   explained  by  the  practice 
of  steeping  flax  in  the  waters  of  the  shore,  which  during 
the  hot  months  infect  the  air.     Besides  this,  the  streams 
and  sources   which  were  once  collected  on  the  bills  in 
aqueducts  and  reservoirs,  are  now  allowed  to  spread  and 
ooze  down    the  declivities,    .and   settle   in   the   hollows 
below ;    and   the    stagnant    water   thus    collected    soon 
becomes  putrid  during  the  hot  months.     The  editor  of 
the  last   edition  of  Mr.  Eustace's  Classical  Tour,  says, 
"  This   inconvenience    might   easily    be    remedied,  and 
will,  without  doubt,  when  the  government  becomes  more 
active,  and   the  taste  of  the    Neapolitan   gentry   more 
rural." 


ADVliNTUHE  0.\  AN  ISLAND  OF  SAND. 

Sometimes  a  party,  voviW  from  town,  will  land 
On  a  sinall  islet  for'm'd  of  shelly  saiu), 
l^oft  by  the  water  when  the  tides  are  low, 
l!ut  which  the  floods  in  their  return  o'crflow; 
I'lieie  will  they  anchor,  pleiuiod  awhile  to  view, 
The  wnlciy  wasic,  a  prospwt  wiUl  and  new; 
The  now  n^cediii);  billows  give  Uiem  space, 
On  cither  side  the  giowing  shores  to  jwcc; 


And  then  n'tiiming,  tlioy  eontnct  the  seene, 

1'i"  "     ■   '  -       "   - •'      -     "    •    twoen; 

A 

•1 

'1 

Jl 

And  once  it  hn|<|H'n'd-  d, 

They  wnlk'd.  they  ran,  :  ihey  danced; 

Tho  urns  were  Iwitini;,  id, 

And  not  n  ginVK  or  iIm" 

On  the  i 

Dry  sh 

'I'll!'  W^  ,:  !, 

And  « 

^"UU    : ,...,  ,.  iia,» 

I'leajMHl  to  collect  tho  (i  ;    ' 

These  to  behuhl  tliey  ciii.  .  mund, — 

No  friends  can  hear,  or  heor  .  ml; 

Alarm 'd  they  liiuten,  yet  |iei.  iliy, 

Hut  cnlch  the  fear  that  c|uickeiji  m,  thpy  fly. 

Kor  lo!  o  ludy  sjige,  who  |>aced  the  Kind 
Willi  .her  fair  children,  one  in  either  hand, 
Intent  on  home,  had  turn'd,  and  saw  the  boat, 
Slipl  fnmi  her  nioorinjjs,  and  ;  'mt; 

She  gn/.cd,  she  trcnihled,  ainl  it  her  call. 

It  seeiu'd,  like  thunder.  '  ". 

Their  suilor-giiides,  the  ! 

Had  drunk  and  slept  re^ :    ; 

"  Awake,"  they  cried  aloud,  "alarm  the  shore! 
"  Shout  all,  or  never  shall  we  reach  it  more  !" 
Alas!  no  shout  the  distant  land  can  reach, 
Nor  eye  bcliold  them  from  the  fogt'y  hvach ! 
Again  they  join  in  one  long  powerful  cry,     1 
Then  cease,  and  eager  listen  for  reply  :  J 

None  came — the  rising  wind  blew  sadly  by.  J 
They  shout  once  more,  and  then  they  liini  aside. 
To  SCO  how  quickly  llow'd  the  coming  tide, 
lielween  each  cry  they  find  the  waters  steal 
On  their  strange  prison,  ami  now  horrors  feel : 
Foot  after  foot  on  Ihi-  coiilractod  ground 
The  billows  fall,  and  dreadful  is  the  sound  ; 
Less  and  yet  less  the  sinking;  isle  became, 
AikI  there  wius  wailing,  wcepin?,  wrath,  and  blame. 

Had  one  been  there,  with  spirit  strong  and  high, 
>i\'lio  could  observe,  a-s  ho  prepared  to  die, 
lie  might  have  seen  of  hearts  the  varjing  kind, 
And  traced  the  movement  of  each  diftorent  miud. 
ile  might  have  seen,  that  m  t  •' 
AVas  UKiro  than  stern  and  h.i 
Such  oalnily  grieving,  will  tli.  ..  ...i,-.    . 

And  silent  jiriyers  lo  Men-y's  Throne  a 
AVhile  fiercer  minds,  inqiatient,  anjfiy,  h  .  .. 
Force  thoir  vain  grief  on  tlie  rehiclant  crowd  : 
The  party's  (latron,  sorely  sighing,  cried, 
"A\'hy  would  yon  urge  mo?     I  at  first  denied." 
Fiercely  they  onswer'd,  "  Why  will  you  compUin, 
A\  ho  s!iw  no  danger,  or  was  wam'd  in  vain  !" 
A  few  essay'd  the  trouble<l  soul  to  calm, 
Hut  dread  prev.iil'd,  av.\  '  '     ' 

Now  rose  the  water  ■  ,:  !, 

And  they  seeni'd  siiikiii^  ...,,,.    >,.  .    >  ,i  ,..,,.. i  >uiiid  ; 
The  sun  wont  down,  tlioy  l<Kik'd  fioiu  side  lo  side. 
Nor  aught  except  the  gathering  sea  dosery'd  ; 
Dark  and  more  d.irk,  more  wet,  niort>  cold  it  grew. 
And  the  most  lively  bade  to  hope  adieu 
Children,  by  love  then  lifted  from  She  soft*, 
Felt  not  the  waters  at  tho  parsnls'  knees. 
But  wept  aloud;  the  wind  incrca.sed  tho  sound, 
And  the  cold  billows  as  they  broke  around. 
"  Once  mor.',  yet  once  .igain,  with  all  our  slrencth, 
"  Cry  to  the  Umd— we  may  be  heard  at  lenpth.'* 
Vain  ho[K>  if  yet  unseen  I-^-fiiit  hark,  an  o.ir, 
That  sound  of  bliss!  comes  dashing  to  thoir  shore; 
Still,  still,  the  water  rises.     "  HiLsto!"  they  cry, 
"  Oh,  burr)-,  seamen,  in  delay  we  die :" 
(Seamen  were  those  who  in  their  ship  perceived 
The  drifli>d  boat,  and  then  her  crew  relieved.) 
And  now  the  ke<d  |ii«t  ritt«  the  ro%*er'd  ••■and, 
Now  to  the  I                          ■ 
"WithtremI 
And  kiss  th' 
AVTiile  the  i 
Thuikoftlie 3--: -Ca.vnBE 
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Sir  Henry  Colet,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  the 
present  notice,  was  a  mercer  in  the  city  of  London, 
where  "  he  did.  bv  God's  blessing  upon  his  industry, 
arrive  to  great  wealth  and  liouour ;  retaining  always  the 
more  eminent  character  of  a  wise  and  honest  man. '  He 
was  wnior  sheriff  in  1477,  and,  during  the  brief  but 
turbulent  reign  of  Richard  the  Third,  was  mixed  up 
with  public  affairs,  and  managed  to  escape  the  fury  of 
the  usurper,  although  he  was  attached  to  the  cause  of 
his  rival.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  he  was  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  Loudon,  and 
KK>n  after  was  knight4>d. 

John  Colet,  the  eldest  of  two  and  twenty  children, 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Anthony,  in  the  city  of 
London,  in  1466.  "  At  which  time  it  was  reputed  a  sort 
of  nubilitv  to  be  bom  and  bred  in  that  great  citv,  and 
•nore  was  expected  from  such  than  from  others. '  He 
probalilv  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  St. 
Anilionv's  School  in  Threndnecdle  Street,  that  being 
the  most  celebrated  seminary  within  the  city  at  that 
time. 

The  earlr  death  of  ten  brother*  and  eleven  sisters 
(teems  to  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  Colet,  and 
to  have  disposed  him,  from  his  youth,  to  make  religion  his 
chief  concern.  Rejecting,  therefore,  all  the  allurement? 
to  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  which  his  father's  station  held 
out  to  him,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
"c1,fi,.viM,r  *;(.  l»Bul  as  his  particular  master,  and  excr- 
cisi:  perfectly  in  his  writings."      According  tn 

Er.i' .    t  .<Ut   had,    during    his    youth,    become   well 

acquainted    with   the   srholaitic   philosophy  of  the  age; 

was  skilful  in  Latin  and  mail-- ■-    and  well  read  in 

civil  and  canon  law ;  he  had  il  the  history  and 

constitution  of  the  church  uim  m.iu-,  and  lukd  "run 
through  oil  the  ICngli»h  poets  for  the  true  use  of  them, 
to  help  to  correct  and  cmbelliiih  his  la:  '    '.'.II, 

and  to  fit  and  prepare  him  for  a  morn  rl 

About  the  year   1483  he  •  '    ''  I'li  l  olligo, 

Oxford,   whern.    "  afVr  he    '  ■  \  <n    years    iu 

logicals  and  j'  .  ii.se<l  to  procwd 

in  arts."     At  for  learning  was 

no  great,  th.T  "  formeil  of 

him.    Hn  IrH  '  ul  was  occu- 

pied .iiig   four  year*  iu  ir.ivfUing  on 

the  I  r  .ii  I'aris  that  Colet  first  nmceived 

an  artUiut  detint  to  become  acquainted  with  Kr.ismus, 
itan  tweing  (ome  lettara   by  him,  and  bearing  him 


? raised  by  the  learned  men  of  the  I'rench  capital.     At 
{ome,  Colet  imi)roved  his  knowledge  of  Latin  ;  attd  at 
Padua  he  advanced  himself  in  Greek. 

NVhile  yet  a  novice  Colut  was  preferred  several  timet; 
he  received  a  living  in  Suffolk,  a  prebendary  iu  York, 
and  another  in  Sarum ;  a  living  in  Huutiugduiisliire, 
and  a  cauoury  of  Su  Martiu'g-Ie-Grand  in  Loudou;  also 
before  he  was  nineteen,  he  was  preferred  to  the  great 
living  of  Dcnington.  "This  practice  of  taking  livings 
while  a  novice  has  generally  (though  very  irregular  and 
indecent)  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  was 
one  of  those  many  abuses  which  have  been  since  re- 
moved by  the  Reformation.  Hut  if  he  did  enter  u])on 
a  cure  of  souls  before  he  could  sufiSciently  consider  the 
weighty  charge  belonging  to  it,  yet  by  his  care,  when  he 
came  to  a  more  mature  age,  he  atuned  for  it."  He  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1497,  and  during  the  same  year  was 
made  priest. 

Colet  is  described  about  this  time  as  being  better 
adapted  for  a  public  life  than  for  the  confinement  of  a 
college  or  the  priest's  office.  His  person  was  tall  and 
well  formed;  he  was  impatient  of  the  snmllesl  injury  or 
affront;  he  was  addicted  to  luxury  and  sloth ;  was  greatly 
disposed  to  wit  and  jocosenegs,  and  moreover  was  some- 
what avaricious.  "  Had  he  followed  these  inclinations, 
which  were  the  alloy  of  nutunil  corruptiun  and  a  degenerate 
age,  he  had  la'en  fitter  for  any  cuurw  uf  life  than  ttuit  of  a 
student  and  divine,  lint  he  gave  full  prouf  that  true  virtue 
is  neither  an  iiui)>ility  to  do  evil,  nor  any  naturid  aversion 
to  it ;  but  a  voluntary  restraint  of  the  innate  temleueies 
and  impulses  of  Avah  and  Mood  to  vice  and  immorality. 
lie  conquered  and  then  commanded  himself,  and  hi-ought 
his  high  spirit  to  be  subject  to  rea.s<m ;  m>  that  he  could 
bear  a  rejiroof  even  from  his  own  servant.  lli»  ilivti.  ^iil.in 
to  sleep  and  luxury  he  restrained  by  a  contii 
ncnce  from  suppers,  a  strict  sobriety,  a  close  ajn  ii 

his  studies,  and  liy  serious  and  religious  couvcrNiiiuiu  Ho 
that,  by  his  pliilosophv,  his  divinity,  his  watching  and 
fastinps,  and  devotions,  lie  preserved  every  step  of  his  whole 
life  from  the  jKillutions  of  the  world." 

Although  exceedingly  fond  of  society,  he  felt  that  tli. 
indulgence  of  this  taste  was  a  great  temptation  to  him. 
and  he  avoided  it ;  but  when  forced  to  be  present  at  a 
public  entertainment,  he  forgot  the  pleasures  of  the  labli' 
in  the  company  of  some  learned  friend,  whom  he  coul  ! 
seek   out   and   talk   to  in  Latin.      "  Reing  always  jcaloii 
of  hims<-lf,  he  would  therefore  be  constantly  upon  his  guard, 
and  cautious  to  the  liwt  degree  of  offending  any  Ijody  ;  luid 
he  so  liebaved  himself  in  all  the  minute  circumstances  (' 
humane  life,  as  if  he  well  knew,  the  eyes  of  all  people  weii 
fixed  upon  him.     There  never  was  a  mon-  flowing   wit. 
which   for  tliat  reason  delighted  in  the  like  Bo<'iety  ;  but 
even  then,  he  chose  mther  t<»  divert  to  such  diwoin 
savoured  most  of  religi(>i\  and  cteriud  life.     And  if  v\ 
indulged  hims*!/  in  any  light  and  pli'a.<ant  stories,  be  v, 
still  give  H<.me  funi  <:f  ])liilos<)pliy  ami  s<  oouh  appli^ .        i 
t<i  them.      He  wns  a  great  lover  of  little  eliiblren,  adiuiiii... 
tlie  pretty  innocence  and  simplicity  in  lliem;  and  he  would 
often  observe  how  our  Saviour  hail  set  them  for  our  ex- 
ample; being  wont  to  coniparc  them  to  tlic  angels  aliovc." 

After  having  sojourned  for  a  time  among  his  friends 
in  London,  Cokt  retired  to  Oxford,  "  for  the  happy 
opportunities  of  a  studious  and  pious  life ;  yet  not  to  be 
buried,  but  to  let  his  light  shine."  Here  he  delivered 
public  lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  which  were  well 
attended,  not  by  students  only,  but  by  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church. 

Towards  the  end  of  1497,  Colet  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Krasmus,  during  the  visit  of  this  distinguished 
man  to  Oxford.  Without  waiting  for  a  personal  intro- 
duction through  some  mutual  friend,  Colet  adopted  the 
simple  course  of  writing  to  him,  stating  various  reasons 
why  he  had  so  long  desired  to  make  his  ncquaintanrc, 
and  asking  for  an  interview.  Our  sp.ace  will  not  allow 
us  to  quote  from  these  interesting  letterif  more  than  one 
short  pn'-^n^o.  'I'hrv  nffp(  t  too  much  th.it  complimen- 
t  the  learned  men  of  the  time  were 

ii'  .158  each  other;  but  there  is  every 
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ri'asoii  lo  Umvir  liiat,  in  thU  caw  the  prai»e  mutually 

lii'stiiwcii    was   mutually    sincorc.     Erasmus   comiiicutls 

Colct's  styU-  asl"  "  "■    •    '   " 

fruuiarkh  win,  .< 

anil  ill  evury  pan  i.^-  |..,imi,  in- 

tiling'  ill  it  rii.'-i-'l,  "I  'tirbitl,  so  I 

till' iiim^'i' ..f  liii  j.ml  ill : ^ 

eviT  ynu  nujiii ;  aii'l  iiu mii  all  you  sprak  :  " 
your  Ill-art  latluT  than  yiiur  lips;  thoy  foil"  _ 
tioii,  not  your  conocptiou  theui.  lu  short,  yuu  liiivu  that 
luippy  iucilily  Uiat  you  can  ilelivcr  without  pains  wliat 
another  could  luirdly  exurcss  with  the  (jfrvutest  labour.  Uut 
to  yonrHclf  F  r«>fmin  troiii  your  praiiscs  tlmt  I  may  not 
..  I  "  liow  unwilling  they  are  to 

1  -t  praises." 

l.ia?iiius,  111  liiH  111  iij;iiiiiii  letters,  makes  frequent 
uientiou  of  Colet.  On  one  occasion  ho  notices  a 
public  dinner,  "  where  the  tible-talk  was  scholastical 
and  th>>oli><rical,  'Alastvr  Colet  sittinu:  its  moderator.  Aiuons 
other  .1  Colet  »;ii<l  'that  Cam's  grea'    '     "'       ■,  ana 

the    111  in  God's  siglit,  was  his  tho 

bounty  <'i  <>iii  i<ieAt  Creator,  and  placing  U^,  l,,.,^,,  confi- 
dence in  his  own  ait  and  industry ;  and  so  tilliug  the 
ground,  while  his  brother  Abel,  content  with  thu  natural 
productions  of  tho  earth,  was  only  feeding  sheep.'  Upon 
this  argument  tho  whole  comiMiny  engaged;  the  diriuo 
arguing  by  strict  syllogisms,  wliilu  Erasmus  oi>posed  in  a 
more  loose  and  rhetorical  manner.  Uut,  iu  truth,"  says 
Krasmus,  "this  one  divine  (Master  Colet  J  was  .more  tlian 
a  match  for  us  all.  lie  seemed  to  be  tilled  with  a  divine 
spirit,  and  to  be  somewhat  above  a  man:  he  ajKike  not  only 
with  his  voice,  but  his  eyes,  his  counteuauee,  and  hi« 
whole  demeiuiour." 

During  his  stay  in  Oxford,  Erasmus  lodged  with 
Kichard  Cliaruock,  prior  of  the  regulars  of  the  order  of 
St.  Austin,  with  whom  Colet  had  frequent  intercourse. 
"  Nothing, "  says  Erasmus,  "can  be  more  sweet,  lovely, 
lid  charming  than  thu  temper  and  couversation  of  these 
two  men ;  I  could  live  even  in  Scythia,  or  any  the  re- 
motest part  of  the  world,  with  two  such  agreeable  friends 
and  companions." 

Erasmus  was  so  well  pleased  with  bia  visit  to  Oxford, 
that  ne  repeated  it  in  the  following  summer,  in  com- 
pany with  his  pupil  Lord  Mountjoy.  In  a  letter  to 
Colet,  he  simis  up  the  points  debated  in  the  course  of 

various  conversations.     It  appears  that  Colet  hod  pro- 

^Hnosed  to  his  friend  some  '*  doubts  and  queries  about 
^^Beveral  darker  passages  iu  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  ho, 
^^^Kulet,  understood  iu  a  sense  different  from  the  common 
^^^Bcceptatiun  of  the  Church.'  "  These  matters,"  savs 
^^HBrasuuis,  "  since  it  is  dangerous  to  dispute  openly  of 
I^^Wiem,  1  had  rather  reserve  tliem  to  our  private  conver- 
sation, as  litter  for  word  of  mouth  than  writing."  In 
his  reply  Colet  expresses  his  anxiety  to  defend  that 
opinion  which  is  true,  or  most  like  the  truth.  "  In  the 
mean  time,"  he  says,  "  I  hear  you  with  patience ;  and 
when  like  two  flints,  we  are  striking  one  another,  if  any 
spark  of  light  flies  out,  let  us  eagerly  catch  at  it:  we 
seek  not  for  our  own  opiuion,  but  for  the  truth  which  in 
this  mutual  conflict  may  perhaps  be  extorted  as  fire  out 

■of  steel." 
»  While  Erasmus  was  .at  Oxford,  Colet  was  obliged  to 
visit  some  distant  part  of  England,  but  the  two  friends 
Btill  maintained  a  constant  correspondence,  and  Colet 
used  to  send  his  own  servant  to  carry  and  bring  back 
the  letters  that  passed  between  them. 

During  his  residence  at  Oxford,  Colet  exerted  him- 
self to  introduce  a  number  of  reforms  into  the  univer- 
sity; he  endeavoured  to  enforce  a  more  earnest  and 
painstaking  study  of  tho  Scriptures  than  was  customary 
at  tliat  time ;  he  endeavoured  to  promote  the  study  of 
Greek,  against  which  so  singular  a  prejudice  existed ; 
and  in  this  respect  he  was  successful,  on  account  of  the 
very  violence  of  the  opposition.  A  preacher  at  St. 
iNIai-y's  declaimed  openly  .Against  "  the  pernicious  inno- 
vation of  the  Greek  tongue,"  and  used  much  violent 
language,  proclaiming  every  one  to  be  a  heretic  who 
understood  it;  upon  this,  the  students  "raised  such  a 


ferment"   that   tho   kinn;,    beinj^   then    at   Woodstock 
heard    of  it,   and  sending  for  Sir  Thomas   More   and 

Itichard   Pace,  had  the  whole  n^ -    -■  lained  to  him 

in  proper  terms,  upon  which  his  nt  his  royal 

'    '         t)    the  university,  not  uiiiy   aiiowing  but  com- 
tho  study  of  Greek  among  the  young  men*. 

Ill  loU4  ('  '  '    liis  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 

and  in  the  f  >  ar  was  made  dean  of  St.  Paul  s, 

"  without  on  '  '       "  tlic 

king,  who  lo'.  ;r«, 

thought  this  :  :iie 

account  of  hi  '  nt 

preacher,  (uid  this  lite  chief  ch>>  .1  city, 

as  also  his  being  a  native  of,  and  i  r  of  one 

who  had  been  twice  chief  magistrate  uf  that  city." 

No  sooner  was  Colet  invested  with  this  new  dignity, 
than  he  used  his  best  exertions  to  restore  the  discipline 
of  the  cathedral  church,  which  had  become  very  lax,  aud 
to  revive  the  practice  of  preaching,  which  had  fallen 
into  disuse.  lie  preached  regularly  on  Suudays,  and  on 
all  solemn  festivals,  aud,  considering  that  the  Scriptures 
were  at  that  time  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  clergy, 
ho  did  not  take  a  desultory  text  from  the  gospel  or 
epistle  for  the  day,  but  preferred  to  give  a  series  of  dis- 
courses on  some  large  subject,  such  as  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Gospel  of  St.  >Latthcw,  the  Creed,  &c_ 
These  discourses  were  very  popular,  and  were  generally 
attended  by  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  city ;  and  in 
order  that  they  might  not  depend  upon  the  exertions  of 
himself  alone.  Dean  Colet  sought  out  other  learned  and 
pious  men  who  were  able  to  assist  him  in  the  useful 
work. 

This  example  produced  a  favourable  effect  upon  other 
deans,  who  also  "  introduced  the  pious  practice  of 
preaching  every  Simday."  Public  lecturers,  also,  at  the 
universities,  aud  in  the  cathedral  churches,  who  had 
hitlierto  "  taken  the  liberty  of  reading  upon  any  book, 
rather  than  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  were  also  induced 
to  profit  by  Dean  Colet's  example  in  reading  and  ei- 
pounding  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  or  some  other  part*  of 
Scripture. 

Erasmus  has  left  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  dean's 
mode  of  life  in  private.  He  says,  "  The  dean's  table, 
which,  under  tlie  name  of  hospitality,  ha>I  before  served  too 
much  to  porap  and  luxury,  he  contracted  to  a  more  frugal 
and  temi>crato  way  of  entertaining.  And  it  liaviiig  lieea 
his  custom,  for  many  years,  to  cat  but  one  meal,  tlutt  of 
dinner,  he  liad  always  the  evcuin^  to  himself.  When  ho 
dined  jirivatelv  with  his  own  fauulv,  he  had  always  some 
Str- 1-1-:        -■     ...   1  ...   .1      r  t-    _    1 1.:.  ..rovi- 

si-  sit- 

tiiu-  — I —  V "ly 

the   learned  and  thu  goo<l.     Ao  soon  as  gn\  wieat 

was  said,  some  boy   with  a  good   voice  rea':  y  m 

chapter  out  of  one  of  St.  Paul  »  Epistles,  or  out  of  the  pro- 
verbs of  Solomon.  When  lie  hod  done  readiug,  the  dean 
would  pitch  upon  some  particular  {uirt  uf  it,  and  thence 
frame  a  subject-matter  of  discussion;    asking  cither  the 


•  Tli»  roUoirinR  amiuiiiK  uiec<lolo  rifibrds  a  good  illuatrsliea  of  dw 
ignonnce  and  prt---  '■  ■-  -'■•rh  Colct  lilwnrtHt  lo  rpmorr: 

"It  was   not  :tt»,   tliBl  &  diviui.*,  preaching  at  court,  pie- 

ftumeU    to    rail  .it    Greek    learning.       I'oce   ca*t    his    9jf 

U|ion  dw  king  to  .ib^enre  bow  his  mi^  ttj  wm  aSMtaal  willi  auck  ma'. 
TIm  king  unUad  upou  P*ca  hy  way  of  i  iilM|t  of  tW  »•)!■«■  •>>'  ■*' 
tho  Mmon  aent  t>r  the  praachcc,  and  appoiDlcd  a  aoleaai  diapHatiaa, 
whcrrin  ho  hinuiclf  would  bo  prtiwnt.  to  debata  tba  j««ltar'baiwe«i  iha 
preacher  oppoainfr,  and  Mr.  Tbomaa  Mora  dtfliuiting,  <ha  m*  *^  *^ 
(imk  tongue.  Whan  the  tiiaa  cami,  Mr.  M«»a  kapa  ■■  ilii|iiial 
apok>g7  in  tovour  of  Uut  andaot  lanr  laga.  TU  tUnoa  w^iMdor  a»- 
jw.'rinff  to  ihc  panx.«o.  Ml  .l,.«-n  nTwn^  W»  knew  and  auj  MMM  par- 
d,.,,  .  "    vruatagkhiMUSt  what 

h,.  Niit  llw  ifiiil  ot  ChMiit, 

„„  Uia  B^jemr  tfMB  a^ad 

111!  had  rc«t  anTthing-Jl  .nra>mu>?     Ha  laid.  ■  bo.'     ■  Vhy 

ll..  .iiig,  'you  arw  a  n'ry  foolish  itUaw  to  CMiaaw  vhat  jva 

nevir  nail.  ■  1  hiive  read,  un  be, ' lOBWthiag  Ihay  call  ^'|°'>*-  ' ^^ 
•»)-a  Pace, '  niiiv  it  iil.-«««  voor  highm  aa  »uch  a^«lii«««^  nl^^r- 

r*ader.'     At  l.i-t  - -.^     • 

that  be  was  n<. 
derivcil  IVimi  i 
loan,  tlisuusAi'vi  •■ 
ooort." 


i.ro.irh.T.  tn"  hri  r?  himarif  tba  baOt*  oC  dadand 

Onak  loofloa,  bacsMa  k  wm 

mtxtd  at  Um  i^i»ai»  af  Ik* 

...  ..  ...  ..'.'  ihottM  asrai  agaia  |iif>  tt 
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na   »i".^*«A    /\f Ii,M-\i-i*iii    f\C 


II  never  tired  oi 

liiiiier,   when  t!  .is 

■■<[,  lie  wutilil  lliiow  ill  luiollu-r 
:\i\i*  he  (Iisniisse<l  his  fpieatf  with 
a  duulik-  iiji-U'^t,  ivlri.-.lu  I  ill  their  iiiiiiil!)  as  well  as  Iwwlies; 
to  timt  they  alwayn  went  iiway  better  than  they  came,  and 
V  '    .ith  what  they  had  eat  and  drunk.     Ho 

I  with  the  oonvei-sation  of  his  friends, 
».■!,.  II  I,,  ...■iiM,  ^.iiietiiues  jirotmct  till  very  late  in  the 
rreniiii,'.  But  all  his  di-^coursc  was  cither  of  leurniiif;  or 
religion.  If  he  could  not  pet  nn  agreeable  companion,  (for 
it  was  not  everylwxly  he  did  like,)  one  of  his  wrvants  read 
some  part  of  the  holy  scrijitures  to  him.  In  liis  journeys 
he  would  HoinetimC!)  make  ine  his  companion ;  and  he  was 
n»  easv  and  pleasant  as  any  man  living.  Yet  he  always 
carrirtl  a  hook  with  him,  and  all  his  discourse  was  seiLsoni'd 
with  religion.  lie  was  so  impatient  of  wliatever  was  foul 
(•r  SMrilicI,  that  he  could  not  Inar  witli  any  indecent  way  of 
s|ie:il<inc;.     He  loved  to  be  neat  and  clean  in  his  goods,  fur- 

'■ '  ■'  ■iimcnt,  apparel,  and   hooks,   and  wliatcver 

I  ;  and  yet  he  <U"<pised  all  state  and  magnifi- 

<■ -■     ...''•   "   -   ■■•ily   Mack;    though    it  was   then 

common  for  th  •  rgy  to  \>c  clad  in  purple.     His 

umior  pannent   ^  _\  s  of   woollen  cloth,  and   plain; 

which,  if  the  weatlicr  wa.s  cold  and  required  it,  he  lined 
with  fur.  Wliaiover  came  in  by  )»is  ecclesiastical  pri'fer- 
iiicMita,  he  delivered  to  his  steward  to  be  laid  out  on  family 
iK-ca-'ions,  or  hospitality.  Ami  all  titat  arose  from  his  own 
]  roller  estate,  which  was  very  krgc,  he  gave  away  for  pious 
uiil  cliaritable  uses." 

Tne  strict  discipline  and  the  niiniprous  reforms  which 
Dean  Colet  had  revived  and  introduced,  tofrethcr  with 
the  boldness  of  lan<ruage  with  which  he  reproved  vice, 
whenever  he  saw  occasion,  wiiether  in  private,  or  in  the 
pulpit,  had  the  effect  of  raising  up  many  enemies,  who 
even  went  so  far  as  to  prefer  against  him  a  formal 
charge  of  heresy, — a  word  of  fatal  signification  in  those 
days ;  but  Archbishop  Warliani,  who  knew  the  integrity 
n:  il  worth  of  Dean  Colet,  did  not  even  trouble  him  to 
mikc  a  formal  answer  to  the  charges  brought  against 
1  in.  An  appeal  s«'cms  to  have  been  made  to  the  King 
.  L'ainst  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop,  for  Bishop  Lati- 
mer »ay»  that,  when  a  student,  he  remembers  the  noise 
that  the  prosecution  of  Dean  Colet  for  heresy  then 
made,  and  that  "he  was  not  only  in  trouble,  but  should 
have  been  burnt  if  God  had  not  turned  the  King's  heart 
to  the  contrary." 

These  troubles  and  persecutions  seemed  only  to  make 
the  good  dean  more  devout  and  charitable,  and  caused 
him  to  dwell  with  more  earnestness  upon  heavenly 
things.  Fearing  that  his  fortune,  which  was  very  large, 
might  cornipt  his  mind,  and  turn  it  too  much  toward.^ 
the  world,  he  resolved  to  devote  the  greater  portion  of 
it  upon  some  object  which  might  be  of  perpetual  use  to 
his  fellow  creaturec. 

The  public  charity  of  England  had  long  been  bestowed 
upon  the  buildinir  and  adorning  of  churches;  the  found- 
I  '        '  '  !•*  and  religious  houses; 

'  md  perpetual  masses  for 

I'  "1   tiic  (JLail.     .\^  the  monks   had  long  held 

I'  -  ■  I  of  the  leaniing  and  knowledge  of  the  times, 
to  they  claimed  to  be  the  only  privileged  teachers  of 
Toiith,  Uen<-<»  it  had  lontr  hrcn  customary  for  the 
'  ::^  to  some  religious 

'  '■•in',  I'ranciscins,  or 

!.     The  instruc- 
1  of  a  very  solid 
characU-r;    for.  .ms,   "they   bad    not 

above  three  ni"  .   them    for  learning 

grammar,  and  then  ere   potted  away  to 

sophistry,  logic,  «u|.]  ,  hations,    reslricli'ons, 

rxpoailions,  resolutions,  and  a   thousand  qiiibbloK,  and 
Hooii  to  the  mysteries  of  divinity."     But  for  some  lime 
•■>  the    Ilefomiation,  a  pretty  general  feeling 

1  in  favour  of  grammar,  as  introtluclorv  to  a 

critical   knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek:   and   it   had 


become  common  to  endow  colleges,  and  jnoviile  for  stu- 
dents in  the  universities. 

But  as,  on  account  of  a  deficiency  of  grammar  schools 
these  students  were  generally  seiit  to  the  iiniversitiea 
badly  prepared  to  pursue  their  studies,  so  the  stale  of 
learning  ut  the  universities  was  then  very  low ;  Dean 
Colet  therefore  considered  that  he  should  best  serve  the 
cause  of  learning  and  religion  by  founding  a  grammar 
school  for  the  instruction  of  j-out'h  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
as  being  the  best  and  only  foundation  for  academical 
stndies,  and  especially  those  of  divinity. 

Having  thus  decided,  he  was  not  long  in  determining 
the  locality  of  the  new  establishment.  "  London  was 
his  native  city,  wherein  his  father  had  obtained  a  fair 
portion  of  wealth  and  honour;  and  he  bore  a  new  rela- 
tion to  it  as  Dean  of  the  noble  cathedral  church  in  the 
midst  of  it.  He  also  found  the  city  in  nothing  more 
deficient  than  in  public  schools  for  the  education  of 
youth." 

The  particulars  respecting  the  establishment  of  this 
school,  and  its  sub.«equent  history,  will  be  stated  in 
another  article.  It  occupied  the  dean  several  years  of 
his  life;  and  when  completed,  his  love  of  retirement 
seemed  to  increase  upon  him.  In  order  to  indulge  this 
t.-iste,  the  dean  built  a  suitable  house  near  Richmond  for 
his  future  residence.  But  being  twice  seized  with  the 
sweating  sickness,  and  relapsing  into  it  a  third  time,  a 
consumption  was  the  result,  which  proved  fatal  on  the 
16th  of  September,  1519.  Thus  died,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age,  the  eminent  founder  of  St.  Paul's 
School,  one  of  the  lights  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
an  honour  to  his  country,  and  whose  celebrated  esta- 
blishment will  perpetuate  his  name  to  the  latest  iiosteritv. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  choir  of  his  cathe- 
dral, with  an  humble  monument  which  had  been  prepared 
for  him  several  years  before,  and  with  no  other  inscrip- 
tion than  his  name.  A  memorial  more  suited  to  his 
character  and  fame  was  afterwards  erected  to  him  bv  the 
Company  of  Mercers ;  this  was  destroyed  with  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  dreadful  fire  which  consumed  that  church  in 
ICGC;  but  a  copy  of  it  is  given  in  Dr.  Knight's  /,;/«  of 
the  dean.  About  the  year  1C80,  while  the  churrli  was 
being  pulled  down  for  the  purpose  of  being  rebuilt,  a 
le.tden  coffin  wju  found  inclosed  in  the  wall,  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  above  the  floor.  A  leaden  plate  was 
attached,  containing  the  name  of  the  dean,  his  dignity, 
benefactions,  &c. 

The  principal  object  of  the  writings  of  the  dean  was 
to  promote  the  right  instruction  of  his  school.  In  our 
historical  sketch  of  this  establishment,  these  works  will 
be  more  particularly  noticed  ;  but  we  may  here  give  the 
following  list: — l.'Oratio  Hahita,  a  Convocation  Ser- 
mon, preached  in  1.511.  2.  Itudimenta  Gianimatices, 
commonly  called  "  Paul's  Accidence,"  for  the  u^e  of  St. 
Paul's  School.  3.  The  Construction  of  the  Eight  Parts 
of  Speech,  which,  with  certain  alterations  and  additions, 
forms  the  synUx  in  Lily's  Grammar,  1530.  4.  Daily 
Devotions,  or  the  Christians  .Morning  and  I'vening 
Sacrifice.  5.  Monition  to  a  good  Life.  C.  Epistles  to 
Erasmus.  Many  of  these  are  printed  among  the  Ejiistles 
of  Erasmus,  and  some  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Knight's  Life. 
He  wrote  but  few  sermons,  as  he  generally  preached 
without  notes.  .Some  of  his  compositions  still  remain  in 
manuscript. 

The  magician  who  has  l>erome  so  famous  in  Duioiie  t!ir<nigli 
Sir.  Lane,  (Mannrrt  and  ('imtam.i  o/  the  Afixirm  l^pt/p- 
tiaiu.  Vol.  I.  p.  .147,)  we  rljd  not  see.  But  we  learned 
enough  on  the  Hubject  to  jK-ninade  us,  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter depends  on  a  certain  /<roncne/»  to  hrllerf  on  the  part  of 
the  Rjicctator,  and  a  scries  of  leading  (|uestiuns  on  the  jiart 
of  the  operator.  Wr  were  further  inrortneil,  on  good  autho- 
rity, that  \\i  "is  art  only  before  Kriuiks,  and  that 
the  native  I  know  little  or  nothing  about  the 
matter, — Kodi.nmj.s  s  /'alettine. 
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A  T1U1»  TO  DOVElt. 
With  very  few  excoiitionn  the  prevailing  frt'linsr,  whon  one 

li  ■     ' '    lllliiil  to  U'livi!  Ix>ll>loii,  IS  t'  '     • 

<'  1.  pi>mil>l(',  lint  no  ouo  ci'i 

V  .  .    .l:(  till'    - !..•  .1.-;.-.l    .-.>     >..iM 

oi  will),  on  ti 

in  iliiuiiuM,  lifiild  nnd  Uilil';                    ."     iiow 

jjiviit  till- .v  I  :lii- nindrni  xy  ■                     iiintion  in 

"""•U  a  ll  lii.t  fwiiliR*, 

till-  mi  With  11  c.ni.. 

■''''  I  iiii))liiiniu  liiiU'il  liy  tlio  whole 

>■  ho  utopn  into  ihn  fiistcxt  cah  lio 

niil    f  1,    <iii    ,i:;i.-.   II iH'  .                •     •  I    t|l(>    hllul' 

tlliit  t'onvi-vs  hill)  cvfi  ,  to  thf  Imii 

ojio  (if  ihu  liv It  In uhich,  in  «•■.. ..  ,...,  l^,..^ 

lines,   till'  li  of  this  vast  mctnipolis  are  daily 

poUtl'ii  uVfl-   '  '  V. 

Thoiv,  witliont  tlie  tivnblc  of  making  up  his  mind  and 
hookinjt  his.  iMMly  days  lu-fori-,  hi>  ((uii'lly  foiloWi.  the  strvani, 
pnts  liiinM'lf  into  the  linmls  of  the  foinpany's  servants,  who 
pliiee  liini  to  Ihu  iK'st  ndviintiigo.  Jn  the  truly  descriptive 
address  of  ii  Frenchman  to  his  more  nervous  or  loss  vk\h>- 
ricneed  companion,  "  Soyez  tniMi|uille,  on  nous  mctim  dans 
lo  train."  All  these  steps  towards  the  devoutly-wished 
oonsiimmation  of  "getting;  out  of  town,"  are  extremely 
ii,(ii,rii.t.,iv.  ,111(1  the  m«thoil  and  celerity  wi'l'  >vl.;.l|  the 
)i  ire  made,  and  tlie  cUM;k-work  |  ihe 

M  rapidity  with  which  ineiviusiii:;  -.pa- 

lates you  li-oin  the  ohjeets  y»u  have  left,  rciulers  tha 
iioconi|)lishment  of  the  wishcd-for  clinuge  of  air,  place,  and 
ideas,  iiiucli  more  complete,  and  much  luuro  rapid  than  was 
pusKihle  uudor  the  ohl  regime. 

It  Wiis  willi  such  feelings,  akin  to  thoso  wo  can  fancy  to 
animate  the  imprisoned  blackldrd  as  he  oscajies  from  his 
loULf  tenanted  prismi,  that  we  found  ourselves  the  other 
morning,  aliout  half  past  ten,  at  the  Bricklayers'  Arms,  and 
took  our  seat  in  a  special  train  provided  hy  tlie  kindness 
aiid  lilierality  of  the  directoi-s.  It  was  one  of  those  fresh- 
hlowing  days  whose  mild  air  is  iicculiarly  fitted  to  invignrate 
tjic  weary  spirit,  and  it  gave  ailditional  charms  to  the  land- 
Bcape  hy  the  ever-varying  ]day  of  light  and  »liade  from  the 
ilitliiig  clouds.  The  extensive  station,  liuilt  in  remnrkahly 
good  Uuste,  hivs  a  roof  so  ingeniously  light  that  it  nmkes  one 
instinctively  shudder  at  the  recollection  of  an  accident 
duriiiit  its  erection  which  proved  fatal ;  hut  all  is  now  in 
P"  '  '  ind  we  swept  out  in  gallant  style  from  under  its 
]•■  :.ide.    The  appearance  of  the  converging  lines 

of .it  this  point  is  very  rcmarkahle,  as  they  wind  on 

arched  ternicos,  looking  like  lines  of  ancient  aqueducts, 
through  miles  of  garden  ground  in  the  best  order.  1'a.ssing 
Dulwich  College,  where  the  fair  collection  of  pictures  is  open 
to  puhlic  view,  wo  command  the  fine  view  of  the  well- 
~  "icights  of  Uromley,   and  even  see  Uiomley  Hill 

If,  the  villago  decorated  with  so  much  taste  hy  the  late 

nl  Farnhorough.  Croyilou  is  a  little  off  Uic  line. 
Here  wo  passed  the  Drighton  mail  train,  and,  being  now  at 
liberty  to  use  our  own  p.ice,  set  off  in  great  style  towards 
Ueigate.  The  conntrv  continues  rich  till  the  line  ri'aelies  a 
high  ridge  of  chalk,  the  geological  boundary  of  the  London 
and  ]dastic  clay,  commonly  cjilled  the  Loudon  basin.  At 
the  foot  of  this  ridge  a  house  was  j>ointeil  out,  in  the  low 
floor  of  which  the  water  is  said  to  rise  every  third  year, 
rendering  it  uninhabitable.  Though  intennittent  springs, 
variously  explained  by  philosophers,  arc  not  uncommon  in 
some  iiart.s  of  the  world,  this,  if  correct,  we  should  imagine 
to  be  a  solitary  instanee  of  so  protracted  an  interval. 

A  deep  cut  carries  the  line  into  this  ridge  of  chalk,  where 

the  sides  stand  exceedingly  steep,  at  an  angle  much  beyond 

that  u,sual  in  such  cuttings,  becaust-  the  indurated  yet  porous 

structure  of  the  chalk  enables  it  to  resist  the  contraction 

and  ex|vmsion  of  winter's  frost  and  thaw  Iwttcr  tlian  clay 

or  gravel.     At   length  the  cut  iK'comes  too  deep,  and   we 

enter  a  funnel  which  extends  above  .')00<)  feet,  where  the 

uno.xpected  accumulation  of  water  from  above  has  rendered 

a  lining  of  zinc  necessiry  thriuitrhouta  considerable  portion 

of  its  extent.     The  castle  of  Uei:;ate  which  stands  on  a  wind 

hill  furnishing  materials  for  making  glass,  is  very  ancient, 

and  in  the  court  is  a  cave,  called  the  Itarons'  cave,  from  a 

I,  ,.i;i;.,„  of  its  having  been  used  in  pri'pariiig  the  Mairtia 

IJefore   entering    Ueigate    we  pjvss  Gatton    Park. 

■raieh  to  which   is  one  of  the  finest  in   Knglanl. 

:    Ueigate  we  desert  the  Hrii;hlon  line  at  nearly  a 

:iigle  and  run  to  the  east  in  a  very  straight  dii-ection, 

passing  tlirough  llyhusdale,  famous  for  its  oaks,  tJie  impeue- 


'ir 
1 


W    p 


one  111  t'. 
of  our  eii_ 
and  thoiigli  u 
milesan  hour. 


'll.-   rMiri|iaii\'»  iHciiliir  llai-.  iiinl 

IV 
■.f 


1  Mxty 
I  as  we 

■■-■■'■  IV 

d 

■V    .  -t 

l>e  .  !i) 

may  it 

ap|Kiir»  very  .1 

not  envy  the  <■  ...I 

to  be  jK'culiarly  iida|ite.l  i  1.      U  i»  '.i 

exaggerate  the  l>eauty  of  v  l«'twceii  I  ..d 

Ashford  through  Tunbriilg. .  lliis  forms  the  W  tuld  of 
Kent;  the  soil  rests  on. the  clay  fonnation,  and  the  tiaiid 
which  stix'tclii  -  •'  i    greater  part  of  "'  ir- 

ronndeil    hy   tl.  nl    and  chalk.  r 

is  luxuriant,  »'  l...  m1,.    i    .,.,.  ,. 

a  very  heavy  i  :  , 

are  healthy,  an  i; 

appi'arance  of  the  country.     iSevertlicW8s,the  ^  .is 

country  requires  dmining  very  much,  and  the  -  is 

considereil,  from  the  water  with  which  it  is  surchuiged, 
inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  county.  One  rrfat  ob«lar|e  to 
improvein.  '    '        tTi- 

cully  of  (  Ic 

manure.      U  r  \m  rr  .■i--in.  i   n  .ii 

the  contrast  of  travelling  as  «  lo 

obstructions  which  the  natural  ^ , ,  ^ ,  ...id 

the  wietchcd  state  of.coinmuiiicatiou  presented  to  the  worka 
in  tirogress. 

The  value  of  this  great  trunk  as   a     '  .11 

become  every  day  more  apparent,  and  alr<  is 

very  great.  Coals  which  at  Ashford  cost  lonuerly  lliiily- 
four  shillings  |)er  ton,  are  now  re<luoe<l  t<>  twenty-four 
shillini^s,  and  lime  which,  until  draining  1  is 

the  only  corrective  of  the  cold  land  in  th  w 

much  used.     The  breed  i.f      •  '         ^iiieniinw  it 

there  is  a  long-lionied   1  mixed  wi 

sembling  the  Welsh.     Tli  ,...r  ,i,..  ~ 

but  a  white-faced  breed  i.  .f 

England.     At  Ashforil  th.-  :  li, 

and  very  soon  the  face  of  the  country  i> 

enter  the  chalk,  which  is  luire  of  tri  ■:<■• 

ce»iion  of  rising  grounds  that  continue  all  the  way  to 
Folkstone.  The  present  station  is  considerably  above 
the  harbour,  and  alniut  :'  i'.     We 

reached    it  five  minutes  j.lished 

eiuhtV'two  mi!  '       ■■;  ui  \nn  .i..iiis  iiim  .i  \n 

omnibus  was  '.vc  us  to  the  pier,  I  li 

railrojid  is  now  ...  ,  i."    n..'  i'  '-  '.■  '»   '•  la 

honour  of  nn  old  in'  lo 

was  so  well  aware  .  .  :ir 

upon  his  native  place,  that  he  would  put  the  garden,  which 
had  been  the  joy  of  his  life  for  fifty  years,  into  the  luinds  of 
the  comiHiny  and  t.-ike  what  they  chose  to  offer  for  it.  It  is 
an  ancient  landing  place  mentioned  by  the  name  of  "Kul- 
cheston"  in  Dooms<lay  Book,  ami  here  the  French  made  a 
descent  and  burned  the  town   in   137H.     The   town   haugs 

uiMin  •'       '     -     ' '•     -"-built,  but  :•     ''  ■■■■'■-h. 

itaii:  to  give  p!  e 

fiuslu  ....  .       i...   ,  imi>any.   '  I 

make  no  tenns  with  th.  '<^ 

forced  to  [  'le  harlwur,  and  i  n 

of  money  in  dealing  it.     Unfortunately  a  »t.  .t 

from  the  west  brings  in  an  imniensi'  qunntity  •  •  > 

avoid  which,  and  obtain  a  low  water  i 

made  for  extendiiit:  the  jirescnt  pier  :. 

We  [lartook  of  a    '  '" 

kept  for   the    met't!  ■' 

the  offer  t 

siiion  for  ' 

in  the  f.  ' 

lK!at  everv 

tr<n<t  to  I ' 

ajid  is  the  fiwle^t  sti-omci-  ever  built.     Aulluug  could  tictcJ 
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tlw  ^Btd  of  i^  '<  'I  tl>o  P>e<^ 

baacl  imA  itoo  <  mili-i  to  the 

•wwt.     It 

dently  T<r  w 

that  mrii-.l  iij.j.<.iiaiKv  nf  I'luUcii  giuiuul  ami  .sva  litacll 
whi'-h  !n;iv  "■  II  uwyl  a  townsman  to  exchange  for  it  hm 
,  '       ;i   tlic  tloif   ilnvs.     IIciv  one   may  fi't'l  ft»  if 

with  our  opposite  ncifrhhours,  not  only  from 
till'  ni>i>«:uTiiuM'  of  the  Company's  servants  witli  Interjirvte 
JPrmifait  on  their  coUiirs,  ami  tlie  crowd  of  forei^nern 
InTine  the  steamer,  which  only  two  hon'^'  ^"'i  "as  ma<lo 
fait  t»  the    French   shore,    Imt   from   ■  i   view 

obtained  of  the  C.npe  Oris  Nez  and  a  c  stretch 

of  coast.  The  effect  produced  hy  the  good-humoured 
mixture  of  nil  oliuies  on  the  railways  cannot  tip  ovrrmlitpil. 
There  in  in  the  facilities  thry 

with  the  •  "f  travelling,  the  per. 

of  the  whulo   iuaiuii?ement,  and   the  civility  ol   tlair  sei- 
vantii,   that   n<it   only   in.ipire   confidence,    but   promote   a  | 
'    ■  •     '       '    '  iitrast  to  the  [ 

,   which  was  , 
i;ii'  iiiii*  u.i>iij'i  uii'iti  I  nL' olil  regime.  ] 

Thi-  uirrieda  step  further  liy  the  facilities  I 

for  i  ""•■  ■  .iiii'M.ntil  m'iiflibours,  which  the  \ 

railv  •■d.     Whatever  may  l)e  , 

the  ■.  lit  points  of  sympathy  I 

exist  when  the  salient  aii)(leH  are  a  little  rubl>ed  off,  and  | 
our  strangest  mutual  prejudices  subdued.  It  is  certainly 
most  undesirable  that  we  should  import  indiscriminately 
every  novelty  we  see-  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  but  I 
the  danger  of  this  is  greatly  exajirerated,  and  at  all  events 
its  greatest  force  exi8te<l  on  the  Jirst  opening  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  is  now  much  <liniiiiisiied,  because  the  natural 
impulse  (if  national  chamcter  has  resumed  its  power,  and 
discrimination  is  certjiinly  not  deficient  to  assist  our  iudg- 
ment.  But  we  have  many  mouths  to  feed  and  many  fiau'ls 
to  employ  at  home,  and  every  little  opening  must  be  seized 
to  extenA  our  aci|unintaiice  ami  form  connections.  Kvery 
mile  per  hour  that  our  steanicrs  gain  by  modem  improve- 
ments, everv  pound  of  fuel  that  can  be  economized,  contri- 
butes to  exfrnd  our  market,  and  if  we  c.in  but  jiush  these  ac- 
res'i  'lid  far  enough,  in  increasing 
our  ;  ind  brini'inc  nearer  to  us  our 
colonial  miJ  f.,rci-ii  ■■■■i  f.ar  that  even  our 
enormous  production  will  ■  for  our  industry. 

']'.  •  ■  Ti  iiirn  of  the  sieamir, 

we  .!  iiibus  in  order  to  regain 

the   1  ■...^  ..■    '.i   in)int  we  commenced 

the  six  II  U  Dover,     l/ooking  at  the  white  wall 

wbicli  ex  liMiioMs  cliffs  along  the  coast  in  that 

din  i!)le  accommodations  at  Folkstone, 

one  ■  ing  that  every  useful  object  was 

gained  l.y  lli<-  i  of  the  line  thus  far,  and  a  good 

turnpike  road   .  <■  been  sufficient  to  Dover,  while 

a  part  of  the  eiiuMiium  outlay  of  £100,000  per  mile  for 
the  last  portion  miuht  have  lieen  s|ient  in  improving 
Koll:  '      ■  '         '  ''       '     ;  iiid  for  the  exten- 

xiori  'lie  authorities  at 

Dov  :•<•!    ...v     iM  i ■■■•■■ve;('ment, 

(eX'  .  who  afforded  <  ■  y  as  far 

n«  t: ..rcncc   with   the   ;  ....  .us   was 

cnicerned,)  tlie  bcueftt  to  the  town  and  harbour  iniut  be 
Tery  fri'if. 

{'  1  almost 

imn  I  a  long 

cut  cllo  Timnel, 

no  ■  •  it,  forming 

B   )•  '       '  ir, 

nloi  IH 

'    •  I's 

ry 
(1 
■lie 
it 
il 
a 
fl 
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.'h 
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spearc  Tunnel,  which  is  cftiistrocfed  \\  , 

the  openinL"^  having  an  appeamnce,  i 
two  bliick   tigiirea  against  Uie  chalk  ciill.      'J .  I, 

which  i.s  40()(J  feet  long,  was  constructed  with  t  I 

lines  and  lofty  Gothic  arches,  in  the  vain  hojio  ll.a  the 
partition  wall  of  chalk  iK-tween  would  stand  without  build- 
ing. It  ended  with  the  whole  being  cased  in  brick.  It  is 
a  very  fine  work,  and  we  were  enaliled  to  examine  it  with 
great  care,  the  engine  being  made  to  go  slow,  and  blue 
lights  burned,  'i'hus  we  see  that  above  two  miles  out  of 
tlie  six  are  Htinllv  tunnelled;  and  besides,  the  immense 
sea  wall,  :.  fV  broken  down    soon   after  issuing 

from  the  SI;       ,  liinnel,  as  if  to  exhaust  every  s|>ecie» 

of  difficulty  in  this  extraordinary  work,  the  road  is  can  iod 
n!>!i;  the  face  of  the  cliff  upon  a  gallery,  with  the  si>a 
.■  beneath  for  a  long  space,  till  at  length  it  enters  the 
:ius  through  ona  of  the  bastions  of  the  outworks, 
\vliKli  was  tunnelled.  The  station  is  of  enonnous  extent 
and  extremely  well  arranged.  It  ajiproaches  ver>-  near  to 
the  Docks,  wliich  we  inspected.  Here  .too  the  \  *  ''  :i 
low- water  pier  is  much  felt.  The  harbour  is  br 
to  be  tilleilup  by  the  immense  quantities  ofgnii,.  .. .>..  ii 
the  sea,  in  a  westerly  wind,)  transpoi-ts  to  its  entrance, 
fonning  a  bar  very  iiicnnvr  ni.-nt  f..r  ^liiio.in".  Mr  W.ill, .r, 
the  engineer,  was  coi. 

tion,  and  advised,  whii;  r 

the  mouth  of  the  harlnjur,  which  keeps  back  every  tide  a 
supply  of  water  to  be  let  out  with  a  rush  through  sluices. 
This  has  proved  very  useful  in  clearing  the  harlwur  at  small 
expense.  The  a])pcarance  of  the  place  is  picturesque,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  with  irregular  hills,  the  sea  forming 
a  little  bay  sheltered  from  the  west. 

The  castle  has  a  good  effect  on  the  heights.  The 
JIarine  Terrace,  the  fashionable  residence,  encircles  a  part 
of  the  Iwnch  with  very  handsome  houses,  much  resorted 
to  now  at  the  l>est  season.  The  jirobablo  result  of  the 
rivalry  between  the  two  ports  of  Dover  and  Folkstone  will 
be,  that  the  latter  will  retain  almost  all  the  traffic  to  Paris, 
especially  after  the  mitwav  is  <-arried  from  thence  ti» 
Boulogne,  while  Dover  wilf  attract  from  London  nlinoht 
all  the  pa'i'*ngers  going  by  Calais  and  Ostend  to  the  North- 
em  j>art«  of  Kurope.  Aln'ady  the  amineeinents  enable  you 
to  reach  Brussels  in  one  clay  from  London,  where  yim  enii 
pay  the  wlxde  fare  beforehand,  as  well  as  to  C' " 
We  remained  on  the  pier  some  time  enjoying  th( 
and  watching  the  bustle  of  the  port,  which  fims  h  ■a\i 
interest  that  Brighton  and  most  other  jilacos  of  the  kiii'l 
along  the  coast  cannot  command.  But,  besides  the  views 
and  the  constiviit  variety  of  a  sea-port,  Dover  retains  many 
curious  relics  of  the  Homan  jwwer  in  Britain,  which  are 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  antiquary,  ami  although 
Shakspeare  s  mistake  in  describing  the  gathering  of  siunphiro 
on  these  cliffs  has  been  pen>etuated  by  giving  his  name  to 
them,  his  admirable  description  of  the  b<dd  bluff  promon- 
tory renders  that  interesting  object  not  unworthy  of  such 
an  ap]>ellation.  Uetuming  to  tlie  train,  and  pB.ssing  scr.in 
through  the  wonderful  works  wl  '  '  '  i  tins  line  ■  ' 

the  most  striking  instances  of  i  <>  and  8<i' 

power,  we  reached  London  at  an  iin-,   iinur  in  the  evemiii;, 
in  a  glorious  sunset,     St.  I'aul's  glittering  like  burnished 
■1"  '"11 '••"  >"'-'\- and  interest,  such  as  could 
^gc,  and  is  undoubtedly  one 
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THE  DEAD, 

rFfwn  the  Otrmax  •<}  KlortTOCK.l 
How  thev  •'   •    '1.    r  st, 
All,  all  tlV 

Unto  whoM      .;  (dace 

Now  dolli  niv  soul  draw  near! 
How  tliey  so  softly  rest, 
All  in  their  silent  graves, 
Depp  to  corruption 
Blowly  down-sinking ! 
And  lliey  no  longer  weep, 
Hero,  wliuro  complaint  is  ittU  ! 
And  they  no  longer  f<>el, 
HiTc,  wbero  all  gladness  flic* 
And,  liv  the  cvpresses 
H....1..  .'.'..,   1,  ..■|,„vt.d, 
\ 

<. ,       ,  slumber! — LoxorELi.ow. 

JoTt^    W.   Vausi-ii.    Pmt.tin  VB.    \Vii«t    AriiiKit     1/iSt.n^ 
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REMBRANDT  AND  HIS  WORKS. 
II. 
Thk  year  1640  it  referred  to  a«  the  comtnencemcnt  of 
the  "golden  ajfe"  of  Rembrandt,  in  which  his  works 
cxhihit  an  acromplijhcd  style  of  execution,  incrcaMil 
Btrenpth  of  expression,  and  richer  hues  of  colouring. 
One  of  his  most  remarkable  pictures  is  called  "The 
Night  Watch."  It  is  dated  1G42.  Its  siie  is  thirteen 
fe*t  bv  fourteen  feet  six  inches.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his 
Catalogue  liaisonnf,  notices  this  picture  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — 

Tliis  cxfmorilinary  work  of  art  exhibits  a  compiwition  of 
alK'Uttwr  "     "    '  .—,-inbled  in  a  lofty 

Imll.     C  ;  :  lie  captiiin  of  the 

WBtch,   I  Mill;;    Imk,    l.nr.i   ,.t   I'unni'rland,  anil 

d'llpend.L  i   in  Muck,  relieved  by  a  full  luco  rufl" 

and  a  r>-  '  i. ,.;.,.  ,.„  \^\^  hi-nd  a  Imt  decked  with 

ftalhers  ;  :iniu:e  and  pestuies  indicate 

him  to  b<  ...    uiidiiu' 'ii.ii.l.     On  hi.s  left  is 

a  short  ii-  m  a  yellow  jei'  i'dly  embroi- 

dered wi:  .  ins  ""  a  hat  of  i  >  dour  iUcked 

with  will'  .  II  white  sash,  and  Imll   laxits  ;  be  liobls 

iji  bis  Imi.  -m  studded  with  biiLss  nails.     Another 

of  the  ]>arty  i.'-  ou  tlu'  rif,dit,  and  somewhat  nearer  the  front, 
■wearing  a  scarlet  dri'ss,  witli  a  liat  and  feathers  of  the  same 
colour;  he  is  in  the  act  of  loading  bis  anjucbuse.  A  little 
retired  from  this  person  is  a  girl  in  a  yellow  dress,  with 
some  dead  jmnltn,-  att.vbed  to  her  girdle.  On  the  left  is  a 
drummer,  who  aiipears  to  be  beating  a  rattat-too,  at  the 
sound  of  which  the  whole  Ixxly  is  jml  in  motion,  and  the 
number  in  the  rear  is  in  some  meivsuro  indicated  by  the 
Hpears  and  Kinners  which  glitter  above  the  be.-uls  of  the 
front  ranks.  'l"he  dresses  of  the  various  officers  arc  of  the 
ricbcst  materials  and  the  most  fanciful  style  ;  these,  toge- 
ther with  the  arms,  armour,  and  military  iiniileinenta,  and 
other  necessaries,  were  doubtless  furnished  from  the  artist's 
t.ibinet  of  antiquities  (as  he  so  called  it),  and  produce  in  the 
whole  a  most  foreeous  and  highly  picturesque  effect.     The 

ivid  rays  of  the  evening  sun, 
ire;  and   the  brilliant  light 
>MiHii  1.1  iiin    ■!  iiie  pictun'  is  conducted  by  the 

most  teii  ins  and    beautiful  reflexes  throughout 

the  c  ."11  ,.  .  ..liibiting  such  a  wonderful  display  of  the 

thill,  is  nowhere  seen  in  an  equal  degree  in  any 

otbir  •  .111,     'Hie  colouring  is  also  of  the  most  glow- 

ing de«;ription  ;  and  in  reference  to  the  execution,  the  term 
niaaterly  is  insufhcient  to  express  the  ingenious  dexterity 
by  which  the  more  prominent  objects  are  made  to  assume 
the  natural  quality  and  texture  of  the  thing  rej)re»ented. 
The  date,  l(i42,  shews  that  the  artist  was  thirty-six  yearn 
of  a^  when  he  painted  it.  There  is  an  indiffereut  ciigrav- 
iug  from  it  by  cW'sscns. 

It  it  difficult,  says  Mr.  Smith,  to  put  a  value  on  a 
work  so  unique  both  in  size  and  quality;  but  if  it  were 
offered  for  sale,  there  are  speculators  who  would  proba- 
bly ffivc  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  for  it.  This 
splendid  picture  formerly  adorned  the  Stndt  House  at 
Amslerd.-im,  and  is  now  in  the  .Musf-c  of  that  city. 

That  a  man  of  genius  is  not  superior  to  weaknesses  or 
vires,  which  are,  unfortunately,  but  too  common  among 
meaner  men,  is  proved  by  the  I'xample  of  itembrandt. 
In  profKtrtion  to  hia  success  in  hi*  art,  appeared  to  be 
hii  love  of  money;  and  to  gratify  this  ruling  passion. 
he  •cniplc'd  not  to  resort  to  the  meanest  artifices.  At 
one  time  he  concealed  himself,  and  caused  his  wife  to 
■pread  a  report  that  he  was  dead,  in  order  to  sell  hi! 
etchings  at  an  advanced  price.  On  another  occasion  he 
tent  out  his  son  to  soil  secretly  his  prints,  with  an  insi- 
nuation that  the  youth  had  purloined  them.  lie  exhi- 
bited his  etchings  in  public,  and  attended  in  |>erson  in 
order  to  •  their  value.     He  se«rras  also  to  have 

exerte<l  1  y  to  increase  the  numl>er  of  impres- 

*"  ■.  of  them  were  struck  in  a 

-  were  then  fini'bed,  and 
111'.'  -  sold  as  new  productions;  and  when  the 

pla''  rn,  or   the    subject    had  become   stale,   he 

nv.d.'  a  tew  al'  nr  additions  and  thus  had  a  third 

tet  of  impre«.> .  j)Otal. 


Another  mean  device  to  which  Kembrandt  is  said  to 
have  resorted,  to  promote  the  sale  of  his  productions, 
was  to  set  on  font  the  report  that  he  was  about  to  quit 
his  native  land:  sometimes  iirctending  that  he  was  pre- 
paring for  Kngland;  at  other  times,  about  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  some  part  of  the  north  of  Europe;  and  that 
his  return  to  Holland  was  quite  uncertain.  Tlie  elfect 
of  these  rumours  was,  that  enormous  prices  were  oiTered 
for  his  works.  His  celebrated  print  of  "  Christ  healing 
the  Sick,"  was  commonly  called  the  "  Hundred  (iuilder 
Print,"  that  being  the  sum  (about  eight  giiineas)  which 
Rembrandt  asked  for  it.  By  such  means,  in  addition  to  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  his  works,  they  were  so  much  esteemed 
and  sought  after,  that,  as  Houbraken  observes,  in  ordet 
to  obtain  them,  it  was  necessary,  according  to  the  Diitdi 
proverb,  to  use  "both  payment  and  prayers;"  and,  he 
also  remarks,  that  this  spirit  for  the  acquisition  of  hi^ 
works  continued  for  a  succession  of  years. 

It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  Rcmbrondti  thus 
occupying  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention,  was  more 
occupied  than  all  the  other  artists  in  Amsterdam;  and 
besides  this,  his  jiupils  were  exceedingly  profit^ible.  He 
made  them  pay  dearly  for  his  instruction;  and  besides 
this,  according  to  Sandrart,  he  realized  an  annual  in- 
come of  nearly  2  jOO  florins  from  the  sale  of  their  copies 
of  his  works. 

Rembrandt  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  his  own 
weakness,  without  endeavouring  to  correct  it;  nay,  he  is 
even  said  to  have  conunonly  allowed  others  to  jest  with 
him  on  the  subject.  It  was  a  connnon  trick  among  his 
pupils  to  paint  pieces  of  card  to  represent  money,  and 
then  scattering  them  about  the  house,  to  enjoy  the  dis- 
appointment of  their  master  on  picking  them  up.  His 
habits  were  very  inexpensive:  he  would  freqiu-ntly  din. 
off  a  red  herring,  or  a  slice  of  bread  and  cheese.  lb 
lived  constantly  among  the  lower  orders,  with  people  f;r 
below  himself;  and  when  he  visited  the  houses  of  tin 
wealthy  to  sell  his  productions,  he  was  always  ill  at  ease. 
As  soon  as  he  had  dispatched  his  business,  he  retired; 
and  when  pressed  to  sit  and  enjoy  himself  among  his 
friends  and  patrons,  he  would  say  something  about  hi  ■ 
love  of  liberty,  his  hatreil  of  restraint,  &e.,  and  retir. 
to  some  obscure  public-house  to  indulge  his  peculiui 
humours. 

The  reader  will  naturally  suppose  that,  thus  patro- 
nized, with  such  inexpensive  habits,  and  with  such  an 
evident  fondness  for  gain,  Rembrandt  must  have  amassed 
a  princely  fortune;  but,  strange  to  say,  he  died  poor,  it' 
not  insolvent;  and,  stranger  still,  the  means  by  which 
he  disposed  of  his  large  income  is  still  a  mystery. 

The    history   of    Henibrandt's    pecuniary    emb.Tv 
mcnts,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  is  derived  from  autl..  ,     ■ 
documents  which  have   recently  been  published,     'i'iie 
following  is  a  brief  summary  thereof: — 

It  is  supposed  that  Rembrandt,  finding  himself  in 
prosperous  circumstances,  was  induced  to  purchase  .i 
freehold  house  in  the  Sinl  Anthonis  Hree  slraat,  now 
known  as  the  Jews'  quarter  of  Amsterdam.  It  a)ipears. 
however,  that  this  hou.se  was  soon  mortgaged  for  the 
sum  of  4180  guilders,  to  Mr.  Cornells  Wilsen;  but  it 
it  doubtful  whether  the  money  was  raised  to  enable 
Rembrandt  to  complete  his  purchase,  or  to  meet  some 
other  embarrassment.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  year 
1CJ5,  his  affairs  became  to  embarrassed  that  he  was 
totally  unable  to  meet  his  engagements  with  the  mort- 
gagee; and,  in  consequence,  on  the  25th  and  ?Clh  of 
•Inly,  in  the  following  year,  the  whole  of  his  effects  wen- 
taken  in  execution  and  sold  by  auction,  the  proceeds  of 
which  amoimted  to  4964  guilders  ami  4  stuivers.  .Mr. 
Smith  gives  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  sale  "  deposited 
in  the  office  of  the  administration  of  insolvent  estates  at 
Amsterdam,  anno  1656;"  together  with  several  extracts 
from  the  minutes  of  the  fourteenth  register  in  the 
chamber  of  insolvent  estates  at  Amsterdam,  by  which  it 
aiij)eart  that  "  the  secretary  of  the  city  was  authorited 
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l«v  tho  conimisBlon^rs  to  pay  to  llw  wiiil  Cornefii  Wit- 
8C11,  biirgomn«t(?r,  tlio  sum  of  4180  gnilflem,  out  of  tho 
proci'P'U  of  t lie  salt- of  tin)  injolvciit'*  fffocis,  in  licjiii- 
qiiidutum  of  a  iiiort).'ni.'c."  'I'liis  onirr  i»  Hatoil  Jami- 
ary  30lh,  IG.IH;  niid  on  the  22nil  of  IVbnmry  following, 
tlio  said  8U1U  wan  paiil  by  tlic  cbnniber  of  insolvfiit 
c»latcs,  acconliiiK  to  a  rcrcipt  thcro  di'po;<ited.  It 
fiirtlici-  ,i|ii.oar«  by  n  memoraiidiiin  in  the  said  ri-pistry, 
tlint  a  Mioii'ty  of  two  pictures  wbifh  were  sold  in  the 
nail-,  b<'l»ii(fid  to  the  artist's  friend  Fetor  de  la  Taiibe, 
and  the  sitni  of  .12  "■'"'d'-r-'  !i  sHiivers,  was  pai<l  him  by 
tlio  court,  as  his  \   for  which  a  receipt  in  his 

own  hand  was  also  i. 

From  oilior  dofinncnta  ni  tlio  siinic  rcj^istrv,  it  appears 
that  durintr  tho  •x'iziire  and  s-alo  of  the  urli:<t  s  rlfccls,  he 
od!,'fd  with  a  M.  Ik-rcnt  Janson  Schenrman,  from  tiie 
4lh  of  Doceniber,  till  the  22nd,  for  wliich  n  charge  of 
58  guilders  12  .itnivers,  was  made,  and  also  5  guilders 
\wr  week  for  the  room;  and  a  further  claim  of  20 
guilders  for  a  continuance  of  the  same  accommodation, 
was  made  after  the  sale.  Nine  other  items  for  similar 
disbursements  were  also  entered,  mukinsr  in  tho  whole, 
130  (guilders  2  stuivcrs;  this  sum  was  not  paid  until  the 
3rd  of  March,  1C60. 

Uy  a  document,  dated  September  Dlh,  1GC5,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  sum  of  69J2  guilders  1  stuiver,  remained, 
as  the  balance  of  account?,  after  every  claim  was  satis- 
tied;  and  this  sum  was  paid  in  full  to  Titus  van  llhyn, 
the  only  survivina;  child  of  Rembrandt  Van  llhyn,  and 
Saskia  Van  I'ylenburg,  under  a  protest,  and  two  secu- 
rities, in  tho  presence  of  three  magistrates.  This  docu- 
ment purports  that  the  sum  above  named  was  the 
balance  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  house  and 
ground  sold  under  execution,  by  order  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  court  of  in-iolvrnts. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  dilficulties  into  which  the  artist 
■was  |>lun,!;ed  amse  iii>ia  his  chief  creditor,  Cornelis  Witwn, 
forcclo!«iii(^  llie  nuirtu:i;^i',  and  taking  the  unual  proceeilinirs 
to  recover  his  niDuev,  while  tho  liebtor  smiglit,  by  viuiuus 
Bubtcrfuffcs,  which  tlie  law  afforded  to  put  utf  the  ilay  of 
pnynicnl ;    for   aeenrdiiic;   to   a   general    statement   of   the 
account,  in  U  of  the  revister,  the  suit  was  commenced  in 
Kii")?,   and   contintied  nnnually  until    HWH,   by   whieh   an 
expense  for  law   was  incun-ed  amonnting  to  the  sum  of 
4724  gnildci-s,  so  that  it  is  f|uite  clear  that  the  artist  was  at 
Mo  time  in  an  absolutely  insolvent  state,  and  had  time  bwn 
given  he  would    in    afl   probability  have   paid   his  debts, 
Mg  a  balance  of  upwards  of  GOOl.  was  paid  over  to  liis 
after    his    deeea.He,   which   is  supposed    to   have    taken 
]    ice   in   lti(i4,   and  not,  as   is  stated  by   Houbnikcn,  and 
1   peated  by  othei-s,  in  l(i74."     Mr.  Smith  justly  remarks, 
ti,  it   the  payment  of  balance  of  property  to   the   son  of 
lie  artist  in  1665,  together  with  the  circumstance  that 
'  ])icture  is  recorded  bearing  a  later  date  than  1 6G4, 
■US  amply  to  confirm  this  statement. 
It  is  further  interesting  to  notice  that  the  house  con- 
ning   which    all    these    law    proceedings    originated, 
-.  a  few  years  ago,  taken  down,  and  a  new  one  built 
its  site,  in   the  year  1831,  on  which  occasion,  Mr. 
iertus  Hrundgeest,  an  ardent  admirer  of  Jlembrandt's 
'.ks,  and  an  excellent  amateur  artist,  desirous  of  pre- 
tho  memory  of  the  site  rendered  sacred  to  the  arts, 
:  permission  to  insert,  at  his  own  expense,  in  the 
it  of  the  new  house,  a  black  marble  t.iblet,  on  which 
■imply  inscribed    UENtDKANDT.     At  the  same  lime, 
purchased  a  memento  of  the  old  house,  namely,  a 
let,  with  a  figure  in  bas-relief  of  a  gardener  holding 
jiade  in  his  hand,  which  adorned  its  centre  pier;  on 
iher  t.nblet  was  the  date  1655,  the  period  of  its  ercc- 
■\.     This    house    covered    a   much   larger  extent  of 
nmd  than  the  present  one ;  it  had  also  out-buildings. 
!  extended  back  to  the  gardens  of  the  Trippenhuis  or 
KCimt. 

The  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  Rembrandt  alTord 

•\   affecting  instance  that  talents,  however  brilliant. 

not  always  attended  by  good  fortune;  true  it  is  that 

.   ihi'  vnriiUis  nror(*ssioii>i  that  of  the  artist  is  y,n\  alwavs 


among  tho  first  in  the  m&nafifnncnt  of  financial  affairs.*' 
Whether  Rembrandt's  miifortunes  were  caused  by 
political  di»lurbancc>,  or  by  hi*  own  mitcomluct  in 
some  speculation,  is  doubtful :  but  . I  • 

Mr.  Smith   will,   if   it   W   true,   r\ 
eultics   ill  ig  for  the   artist'!    ■ 

It  was  sii.  it   tlie  intimacy  of   1  ii 

Manasseh    Iku    Israel  and    Ephraim    ]'><  luve 

tempted  him  to  part  with  his  money  f<'r  1  pur- 

suits,  for   both    these  persona   wr  'i 

attempts  to  discover  the  art  of  ti  r 

metals  into  gold,  and  tho  former  wrote  a  buvk  uu  tlio 
cabalistic  art. 

The  frontispiece  to  the  present  notice  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  '•  Rembrandt's  Father."  It 
represents  a  full-h'ngth  figure,  seated,  holding  a  staff  in 
one  hand,  and  resting  the  other  on  tho  elbow  of  thd 
chair.  lie  has  on  a  high  cap  and  wears  a  fur  mantle. 
His  attention  seems  to  bo  su'ldeiilv  exeiled  bv  the 
approach  of  some  onr. 


At   the   village  of  Ilnyis   we   fniin.I    Tsbivftl;.  bi>lu'ii  of 
IJi'iTew  i,  with  his  attendants,  u 
old  man  he  had  walked  from  h. 

tance  of  nine  miles,  to  meet  us.  This  l\m  Mucuiirit  of  a 
chief  dignitary  of  the  Chaldean  church  wa«  bii/lily  favour- 
able. I  had  expected  a  bishop  with  a  da^  M.rd,— 
i)crlmps.  OS  it  was  time  of  war,  with  o  c  ;  but, 
instead  of  that,  we  taw  an  aged  man,  of  'h 
much  repose  and  dignity  in  bis  manners, 
v<dent  and  intelligent  aspect ;  his  hair  :  v 
bilver-white,  his  forehead  ample  and  uin  h 
countenance,  from  never  eating  meat,  !'"■  ■  1 
fair.  Welcoming  us  in  the  nu>^t  ui  1 
his  hand  to  be  kissed,  acui^tom  comui  ;  1 
accompanied  the  ceremony  by  expre^^sions  nf  civility  and 
regard.  The  bishop  wished  to  walk  Imck,  but  we  ofterd 
liim  the  use  of  a  horse.  I  was  not  fatigued,  and  preferred 
walking;  but  he  had  never  been  accustomed  to  ride,  and  it 
was  with  sonic  difficulty  that  wc  got  him  to  mount  a 
loaded  mule,  where  be  could  sit  safe  between  the  liogs.  Wc 
then  started,  Ka»ha  M.indii,  an! 
rying  a  booked  stick,  walking  i 

The  happy  monU  influence  oi  C  ...,-....,.., .  v..,..-. 
more  plainly  manifested,  than  In  the  change  of  ii> 
immediately  observable  in  the  country  wc  bai  n  iw  . 
into,  and  which   presented  itself  with  the  a 

it-s  contrast  with  the  bullcn  ferocity  of  tin  -. 

The  kind,  cordial  manners  of  the  people,  tuid  the  great 
respect  paid  to  their  clergy,  were  anions  the  first  fruits  of 
that  influence  which  showed  tl  ■  '  ean  1)C 

more  gratifying  to  us,  aft^r  a  !■  proud 

Mohannneilaris,  i'  ' 

the  peasants  rui 

and    flocking    to    m---    m,     u.,.,  i    ..i    im,     .,.,,.  .m,  <,, 
h.iired    dignitary.     This  was  done  with  the  head   ' 
piTietice  unknown  aiii""  '  tb,.  riuistians  of  Turkey  ir. 
and  so  great  was  the  •  perform  this  act  of  ' 

reverence,  that  little  -  i^erc  held  up  in  the  n; 

their  fathers  to  iwrtake  in  it.  Everywhere  the  sanit 
ing  testimonies  nf  respect  mingled  with  h>ve  wereexl; 
•     •     •     •     ■\v,  .  ived  at  the  bishop's  hou^. 

the  roof,  the  nic  i  ■  iilace  at  this  season  of  tb. 

and  pteiisiinlly  o\ii>lKid'i\veu  in  the  day-time  b\ 
bcny-tice«.     We  joined  in  evening  prayer,  tbi 
ciating.     It  v.as  now  that  I  first  found  out  tba; 
whoso    clothes  wore  all   tattercil   and   torn,   v ! 
bespoke  the  ''..ii.^t  ,.,v.^ll^,  :>iiil  who  on  ''le  ! 

always  ni.  i.ip,  carryi:  i 

certam  <li..  _        ^,   ■         n  >  other   li 

chaplain.     After  prayers  came  meals  the  biab 
stdves  eating  first,   then   the  chaplain,  the  pri 
Paoud,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  group,  and,  lastly,  tjit  ^sir- 
vniitM  went  fn  work  with  a  eeneial  scramble.     •     •     •     • 

»  "      ■  -    .      .  |,resente«l  .   ' ' 

esants  nn<l 
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THE    ART    OF    READING. 

II. 
iiir  MMi.r.iNci  .Mktiiod,  and  its  Results. 
Two  niothoih  of  impartinp  instruction  in  reading  have 
bw-n  alr.adv  The  first  is  that,  which  being 

the  univiTKil  ishcd  one,  scarcely  needs  to  be 

ilescribol.  li  IS  liascd  on  the  names  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  as  soon  as  these  arc  learned,  it  pro- 
ceeds to  their  different  combinations  in  words  of  one, 
two,  three,  &c.  syllables,  whicii  form  spelling  lessons. 
The  best  way,  perliaps,  of  judging  of  this,  or  any  other 
eyateni,  is  by  its  results.  These,  as  it  respects  the  com- 
mon method,  may  at  (irst  sight  appear  to  be  satisfactory. 
Amone  the  educated  classes,  reading  is  generally  accom- 
plished by  children  in  a  manner  more  or  less  creditable, 
•t  a  very  early  age;  and  in  many  schools  for  the  lower 
classes,  the  elder  pupils  arc  put  forward  to  exhibit  a 
mechanical  sort  of  expcrtness  in  this  art.  But  if  an 
attentive  examination  is  given  to  the  matter,  it  will  gene- 
rally appear  that  a  great  amount  of  labour  has  been  gone 
throtigii  both  by  tejichcr  and  pupil,  in  order  to  produce 
the  ilesired  result;  and  that  in  the  larger  proportion  of 
instances  the  credit  belongs  not  to  the  system,  but  to 
the  skill  of  the  teacher  or  the  talent  of  the  pupil  in  over- 
coming the  formidable  obstacles  which  it  presents.  The 
records  of  school-rooms,  whether  public  or  private, 
abound  with  instances  of  the  miseries  and  ptniishnients 
connected  with  the  spelling  lesson;  and  great  is  the 
address  of  the  teacher  who  can  make  that  lesson  agree- 
able and  profitable  to  his  pupils.  By  proper  classifica- 
tion of  words,  by  short  lessons,  and  questions  on  the 
meanings  of  words,  many  of  the  objections  to  the  spell- 
ing method  may  be  softened,  but  they  cannot  be  over- 
come; for  even  if  all  teachers  were  disposed  and  quali- 
fied for  such  a  mode  of  procedure,  how  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  carry  it  out  in  large  schools? 

In  order  to  get  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  schools 
for  the  lower  classes  throughout  the  kingdom,  we  have 

<- - !  the  lieporU  rendered  to  Government  by  Her 

■  Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  annually  published, 

aim  nave  selected  a  few  of  the  notices  which   especially 

relate  to   the   point   in  question.     These  will  form  an 

appr^  troduction  to  some  further  remarks  on  the 

ineK  i<i.     In  September,  1840,  one  hundred  and 

:n   the   mining  districts  of  Durham   and 

Tid  were  in«i)erted  by  the  Rev.  .John  Allen. 

liools,  he  says: — "Inmost 

.  <n  is  strictly  adhered  to,  the 

.',  OS  lar  a-H  i  could  learn,  few  attempts  to 

iron  to  exercise   their  mental  faculties,  by 

ivn-.teo  anawen  to  WTitten  questions,  or  by  rc- 

I'llipsea,  or  the  suggestive  nit'thod  of  instruction. 

„•„    „li..  / 1    <      1 .;.  ..I,.    :..    ii.,-ij 

id 

i  of  tfie 

■Iving 
Is 

waa,  iu  u.  .  marly  <  very  iu- 

staocc  in  nn  iiticnipt  in  irrt 

the  m«anitij(  ....  .  ^| 

schools  were  oj  li 

Catechism  wb. 

schooN  even  <'t 

iu  Iw  atta<'hed  t-,  ;.. 

indeed,  the  cxpUna' 

to  till-  lirok'ii  cateclj 

aa  I  ' ,  wo*  as  n 

Till.  ,  ,    'T^   'h'li    ; 

Wtwecn  the  f'  ,  the  other  acqiiireiu'  .(• 

sch'>lars;  so  I'    :    the  latter  were  very  '-. to 

the  pupils,  the  former  was  ill-performed,  and  mere  learn- 
ing by  r-'--. 

The  r.  ipd  Rtpnrl  is  that  of  the  Hon.  and 

H«v.  B.  \'. .  ...^  ,,  who  visited  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
iv»  schools  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  cotton  district. 


during -two  months  of  the  same  summer  (1S40).     This 
'  ';.  exertions  in  l!  oftducatiun  were  not 

I  in  the  official  i  ;    Inspector,  but  were 

vuUiiitoorod  to  the  Lords  ot  tiio  Committee  of  Council, 
and  by  them  sanctioned  and  accepted.  I'rom  tin:  inte- 
resting and  importiint  contents  of  Mr.  'HoeX'tliefiurt  wo 
can  only  extract  the  following,  as  directly  relating  to 
instruction  in  reading.  It  is  necessary  to  state,  that 
only  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  taught  in 
the  schools  here  relered  to.  "  But,  unhappily,"  says  .Mr. 
Noel,  "many  of  the  schools  were  very  uiiMicccKiful  in  toacli- 
ing  what  they  profess  to  tench.      !  mI' those  which  I 

cxuiniiied,  many  children  of  the  li  is  were  unable  to 

read  fluently,  even  in  the  New  Tc^LaiiiLUt ;  words  wpiv  often 
mistaken,  slo|)s  were  misplaced,  small  words  were  omitted, 
80  as  to  destroy  the  sense  ;  and  many  of  the  clii'  '  ;o 

unable  to  spell  even  short  and  common  words  .  >  n 

the  les.son But  it  was  in  their  unci..ri..n.iiii({ 

of  the  S«TipturPS,  daily  read,  that  1  regretted  to  find  the 
most  ndvaii'  •  '  •  I'il.ti-. n  ••(  >li"  o-itioiial  .schools  so  extremely 
defective.  fteii  ignonuit  of  the  ]'iiii- 

cijwl  fait'-  !  I         ,  liut  they  could  not  aiiswir 

even  i  ;  questions  ujwn  the  chapters  whicli  they 

liad  II.  ly  read.     Nor  was  their  religious  ignorance 

Ies.seiied  by  their  knowledge  of  the  Catechism.  J  Severn! 
times  ex.iinincd  the  first  cla-sses  u]>on  ii  portion  of  the  C:ito- 
chism,  and  I  never  once  found  them  to  compri'heiid  it. 
.  .  .  ,  Both  in  reading  the  Scriptures  to  the  monitors,  and 
in  repeating  the  Catechism,  the  children  showed  n  minliid 
inattention  and  wearines.s,  occasionally  varied,  when  lli.' 
master's  eye  was  not  upon  them,  by  tokens  of  a  ro^,■ui^ll 
niertiment.  With  the  very  best  intentions,  those  w  ho  lia\  e 
„  I  ,,,...,1  ti,„  svstem  of  the  National  School  S...  i.  <<•  li  .v..  ;,. 
1;  ,   admitted   into  their   schools   < 

i'. len  except  the  Bible,  small  voli: 

from  it,  and  the  Catechism.    All  the  books  on  subjects  with 
which  children  arc  most  familiar  being  excluded  from  tli' 
school,  that  thirst   for  variety  which,   for  tlie  wibest  put 
poses,  has  Ijeen  implanted  by  the  Creator  in  the  iiiimls  <  I 
children,  finding  no  gratification,  their  faculties  : 
in  their  growth,  and  they  sink  into  an  inert 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  contnist  Ix'tween  the  i 
the  children  in  a  well-taught  »clio<d,  and  the  aj 
fested  in  most  of  these  imtional  schools.     But  i  i.     i-  n.  i 
the  woret  effect  of  making  the  Bible  the  only  ei.iss-liook. 
Being  thus  made  the  medium  through  which  r.  ■  !■".  •..  1 
R]H'lling  are  tanght,  it  becomes  associated   in  ti 

with  «n  til.'  r.  I. likes  !iiiil  niinishmenta  to  whicli  b.         , 

or  fal'  ion  in  class  exjioses  tluni  ;  and 

it  is  «■  1  for  purposes  never  designed,  it 

do  not  tiecome  ueriiuuieutly  tlie  symbol  of  all  tliat  is  irk- 
some and  repulsive." 

The  next  lieport  from  which  extracts  on  the  subjorts 
of  reading  lessons  can  be  made,  is  that  of  Seymour 
Tremenheere,  Esq.,  who  in  September,  1 840,  examined 
the  state  of  the  schools  connected  with  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, with  a  view  to  an  alteration  in  the  system  of 
education,  discipline,  &c.  The  monitors  in  these  schools 
could  read  an«i  write  decently,  but  their  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  of  words  was  very  imperfect,  and  they 
were  found  quite  incapable  of  assisting  the  mn-ler, 
otherwise  than  in  the  mere  mechanical  process  of  r(:iii- 
ing.  The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  classes  consi^tid 
partly  of  boys  who  had  joined  the  school  since  the 
vacation,  and  partly  of  boys  who  had  been  at  sdinol 
from  four  to  six  months.  "They  were  all  rr —  i 
learning  to  read  small  words  on  the  spellinir  cm  ■ 


'^   in   the   elawips.     Jt   was   urjfctl,    i' 

1  ..ili. .11  of  that  time  they  hail  been  y  f 

ter,  whose  duties  arc  confineil  Ui  the  Imver 
1.     In  the  se<-ond,  tbini,  fourth,  and  litlh 
elasKCK,  however,  the  Ikivs  of  wb'  n  at  the  w  boo! 

frotn   one   to  three  years,  tin-   i  in  nil  re»|pirl« 

\.  .ry.     In  n  .  I 

ii  «s  were  c:.,  i 


IH'    :m    eiHir.'    ai...i-lir''    I'l      in'-    jMr,..-i     *•>    uii'K  i  ^i'MI.!    1. 1'      .1.1  <o» 

Ing  of  some  of  the  commonest  words,  or  to  sliow  a  compre- 
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hcnslon  of  tho  vwy  plain  wntonfM  of  tho  leigon  books." 
riic  state  of  the  scJinoU  at  (jrccnwich  was  nt  that  tiino 
nltoKothcr  unsatisfactory,  therefore  wo  do  not  lay  par- 
ticular stress  on  tliis  instance;  but  if  we  follow  tho 
same  clenr-sighted  and  able  Inspector  in  his  lour  through 
the  counties  of  Norfolit  and  Suffolk,  wo  find  renewed 
testimony  of  deficiency  in  reading  in  schools  where 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography  were  making  pro- 
grr^s,  and  where  the  pupils  had  the  advantage  of  supe- 
rior guidance  and  superintendence.  In  one  of  these 
schools  "  the  monitors,  four  of  whom  had  acted  two 
years,  and  three  one  year  in  that  capacity,  were  unable 
to  read  willi  accuracy,  or  to  show  that  they  understood 
the  words  they  were  reading,  or  to  give  an  intelligent 
account  of  what  had  recently  been  the  subject  of  their 
lessons,  whether  of  Bible  History,  or  general  informa- 
tion. Their  ages  were  from  ten  to  fourteen."  A  bene- 
volent manufacturer  at  Norwich,  who  has  done  much 
at  his  own  expense  for  tho  education  of  tho  poor,  had 
made  a  regulation,  that  no  one  f;hould  be  admitted  to 
work  for  him  who  could  not  read  decently,  that  is,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  thr.t  the  art  of  reading  is  ac- 
companied with  a  certain  degree  of  understanding  in 
proportion  to  the  age.  "  At  a  recent  period,"  says  Mr. 
rrfuifnhccre,  "  when  many  hundred  children  of  weavers 
wepo  out  if  I'lupliiy,  this  iiiauufactuj-er  was  during  scveml 
mDUtlis  iu  want  of  hands,  and  although  tho  fact  was  well 
known,  yet  no  children  of  tho  ago  rcuuircd,  (lictwcen 
eleven  and  fifteen,)  who  were  able  to  satisfy  tho  test,  ap- 
plied to  him  for  work.  This  fact  m.iy,  perhaps,  be  tiken 
aji  a  proof,  that  anions  the  ela»s  of  childn^n  in  question  tho 
(|Uiklilicutii)n«  were  e^  ly  rare;  and  also  that  the 

children  who  were  1><  :(d,  were  able  to  find  work 

or  to  retain  their  plans,  wjuu'  those  of  the  lower  doi^rees 
of  cultivation  were  the  tirst  to  be  thrown  out  of  employ." 
The  state  of  education  among  tiio  agricultural  labourers 
of  Norfolk  is  far  worse.  The  very  little  that  is  com- 
miuiicated  to  them  in  the  way  of  instruction  in  reading, 
is  iu  most  instances  so  imperfectly  done  that  they  lose 
it  all  in  a  few  years.  "  A  large  proportion  of  the  young 
jwrsons  of  both  sexes,  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of 
age,  had  not  only  forgotten  tho  little  they  ever  knew 
of  reading  and  writing,  but  also  much  of  whatever 
scriptural  or  catechetical  instruction  they  had  once 
i  acquired." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  lower  classes  of  Scotland 
better  educated  than  those  of  England,  and  therefore 
In  examining  Mr.  Gibson's  Report  on  the  state  of  the 
schools  of  Aberdeen,  &c.,  wo  were  prepared  to  find  a 
satisfactory  account.  With  respect  to  most  of  the 
parochial  schools  it  is  highly  so.  They  arc  conducted 
by  accomplished  men,  eight  of  whom  are  pre.ichers  in 
the  church  of  Scotland,  |five,  students  of  divinity,  and 
tho  remaining  three,  persons  who  have  gone  through  a 
complete  course  of  study  at  tho  University  of  Aberdeen. 
These  gentlemen    pursue   tho    explanatory   method    of 

1  teaching,  and  meet  with  corresponding  success.  The 
sessional  schools  are  also  admirably  taught.  In  tho 
more  advanced  classes  a  searching  examination  is  insti- 
tuted into  tho  meanings,  and  occasionally  the  deriva- 
tions of  words.  Yet  with  all  this  attention  and  success, 
in  certain  schools,  the  initiatory  steps  in  the  majority  of 
schools  are  complained  of  as  very  unmethodical,  espe- 
cially in  reading.  "  All  that  was  aimed  at,"  says  Mr, 
Gibson,  "in  most  of  the  schools,  was  to  enable  tlie  pupils 
to  read  willi  facility  anil  lUienoy  ;  no  ell'ort  had  been  mode 
t<)  oorri'ct  provincial  bnrbarisuis  and  peculiarities  of  pronun- 
< ;  :  11  ,  or  to  give  the  pupiU  the  power  of  reading  with  a 
tail  amount  of  propnety  and  intolliircnce.  It  was  iionerally 
done  in  a  monotonous,  dniwlinn  manner ;  pauses  wore 
neifleoted,  emphasis  unmarked,  and  no  exj)ression  given  to 
the  sense.  In  no  resjiei-ts  were  tlie  results  of  the  application 
of  the  explanatiiry  method  more  satisfactory  than  in  the 
distinetiv,    '  vhich  it  gave  to  this  branch.    Although 

'  where  this  methoil  was  pr.iotisf.I,  no 


approach  !.•  ■  im.im  and 
was  gcnorally  chanieteri- 
by  a  pivj>er  degree  of  louu 


was  niailo,  yrt  it 
•^  of  enunciation, 
-■J  r.f  tone,  and  by 


a  considerable  share  of  i  pToper  arcrntnation.and 

emphasis."     Sn.llin-  ,...;  m  the  various  KhooLi, 

with  dilferei.'  kill.     In  most  cases  it  was 

regarded  B»  :i  u  of  memory;  but  in  sorae 

of  the  best    schools    attempts  were  made  to  render  it 

more  interesting.     In  Hon  Accord  *<•■>-'• '   -  ' '.by 

a  proper  classification  of  words,  and  a  na- 

tion of  the  simultaneous  method,  -  rs  wiri'  ob- 

tained.    The  monitors,  after  ha\  each  pupil  in 

his  turn  s|>cll  his  word,  requireii  tm-  whole  class  to 
repeat  it  in  a  low  tone,  and  simultaneously ;  and  in- 
stead of  pas-'  '  '  '  '  ■  '  the 
pupils  were  •  ad; 
thus,  if  "land  was  the  word  givrii,  tln.^  pupils  were 
requested  to  spell  bland,  band,  brand,  sand,  strand, 
stand,  &c. 

We  now  turn  to  a  Report  by  Seymour  Tremenhecrc, 
Esq.,  of  sixty-six  schools,  situated  in  and  near  London, 
and  conducted  on  tho  principles  of  the  Hrilinh  and 
Foreign   School  Society.     Among  these  .ore 

were  some  which  met  with  the  warm  com:  u  of 

the  Inspector ;  but  the  greater  number  were  in  various 
stages  of  mediocrity,  yet  not  from  neglect  or  inattention 
on  tho  part  of  the  masters.  One  great  cause  of  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  schools  is  the  want  of  a 
reasonable  remuneration  for  tho  master.  Being  obliged 
to  look  either  chiefly  or  exclusively  to  the  weekly  pay- 
ments of  the  children,  he  is  induced  to  take  a  greater 
number  than  he  can  possibly  superintend  with  effect. 
The  frequent  changes  among  the  pupils,  and  the  neglect 
and  indifTercncc  of  their  parents,  also  operate  most  un- 
favourably. There  is  another  evil :  the  time  occupied 
in  the  lower  classes  before  tho  pupil  is  able  to  read  is  so 
great,  that  by  the  time  he  has  reached  tho  upper  divi- 
sion, (if  he  ever  arrives  there  at  all,)  he  is  about  to 
leave  the  school,  and  therefore  loses  the  benefit  of  the 
more  immediate  teaching  of  tho  master.  "  For  the  time 
thus  unduly  occupied  in  getting  through  the  merest 
rudiments,  the  parent  is  taxed  to  the  amount  of  the 
school  fees,  .ind  the  child  sulTers  by  being  launched  into 
the  employments  of  life  with  less  preparation  than  it 
ought  to  have  received,  considering  the  period  of  its 
attendance  at  school." 

The  exercises  for  the  lower  division  of  these  schools 
consist  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering.  Upon 
the  spelling  boards  are  rows  of  imconnecfed  words,  sup- 
posed to  bo  explained  and  illustrated  by  the  monitors, 
sometimes  aided  by  sentences  written  out  bv  the  master. 
"It  did  not  seem  that  a  process,  naturally  irksome  to  a 

child's  mind,  was  much  facilifatnl  liy  this  rmtliod 

The  verj-  slight  degree  of  ci>ii  ■  lally 

cxlubited  in  these  lower  di .  ubo 

could  pronounce  the  words  llutntly,  seemed  to  iiuiicatc  a 
habit  of  mere  mechanical  reading  without  effort  to  a-ssoriato 
the  sense.     When  the  .     '     '  .        .        .      .     ,jif_ 

ficult,  when  they  are  s(  .  ct«, 

and  given  in  a  manner  in  I  ir    iMaioi,  •-- 

of  childhood,  ministering  little  to  its  i 
little  reference  to  the  on.i.;.,-.  «,,il,l  c.  ^ 

must  necessarily  lie  ri  tary 

ideas  or  none  at  all,  an' i  _  n." 

The  above  extracts  wnl  be  sutiicient  to  show  that  in  a 
large  proportion  of  schools,  much  time  is  unnecessarily 
wasted,  and  many  evil  results  follow  from  tho  tedious 
process  of  teaching  to  read,  on  the  plan  usujilly  adopted. 
Many  intelligent  masters  of  schools  are  perfectly  aware 
of  the  evils  of  the  spelling  method,  and  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  introduction  of  some  better  system ;  by 
means  of  which  the  lower  classes  in  schools  might  be 
more  speedily  advanced,  and  thus  come  at  an  earlier 
period  under  their  own  management  and  direction, 
instead  of  leaving  the  school,  as  many  of  their  members 
do,  without  ever  deriving  benefit  from  the  teaching 
of  the  princip;*!.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
children  should  be  taught  to  read  well  in  the  shortest 
possible  space  of  time,  and  should  also  understand  what 
they  read.      Schoolmasters  themselves  are  among  the 
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fir«l  lo  confi'ss  that  nearly  the  wliole  of  our  primers  and 

niH'I'.  11 '-IioLki   arc    »o   constructed   as    to   ca\ise   muih 

\    toil  both   to  teaclier  and  learner.     Every 

• ist   observe  that  the   progress  of  his  pnpils 

ni.iiiilv   (ici.tnl*   on   his   observance  of   two    important 

■  ' ■      iiratioD  ;  namely,  first,  that  the  pupil  be 

'.V  g'»ll*  fcradatiuna  from  the  simplest 
.111.1  (.iMi>.  ii>~.>iis,  to  those  which  are  more  difficult; 
and  secontily,  that  each  succeeding  lesson  be  grounded 
oil  the  experience  acquired  in  former  lessons.  But  how 
are  these  conditions  fulfilled  in  the  ABC  method  of 
teacliinjf  to  read?  'Hie  child  first  commits  to  memory 
the  names  of  a  number  of  symbols,  called  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  but  when  he  comes  to  spell  words,  the 
names  he  has  learned  are  worse  than  useless  to  him, 
because  the  mime  of  the  letter  is  generally  very  different 
from  the  sound  it  has  in  a  word.  Where,  for  instance, 
can  we  find  a  .<iound  like  that  which  we  give  to  the 
letter  h,  which  we  call  aiuhf  If  a  child  were  to  pro- 
nounce the  little  pronoun  he,  according  to  the  names  he 
has  been  taught  to  give  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  he 
V  iirsc  call  it  ailchre.     Then  why  do  we  beg-in 

!■ .  J  children  names  which  are  of  no  use  in  helping 

them  to  the  sounds  of  words?  By  this  plan  we  indeed 
tax  tlieir  memories  to  a  great  extent;  but  surely,  where 
there  is  so  much  to  learn  on  which  memory  might  be 
more  profitably  exercised,  it  is  a  pity  to  make  unneces- 
sary calls  on  the  infant  mind.  Year  after  year,  in  the 
case  of  dull  children,  is  frequently  employed  in  the 
most  laborious  manner  in  endeavouring  to  master  the 
difficulties  of  the  spelling-book,  and  perhaps  an  uncon- 
querable dislike  of  all  books  is  then  acquired,  which  is 
observable  in  many  persons,  and  which  operates  most 
unfavourably  on  their  whole  character.  It  is  no  just 
reply  to  this,  to  say  that  numbers  of  clever  children  get 
through  the  task  without  any  difliculty,  and  may  almost 
be  said  to  teach  themselves  to  read.  In  taking  a  wide 
view  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  fair  to  argue  by  the 
example  of  the  clever  and  the  educated :  we  must 
observe  the  effect  of  different  methods  on  large  masses 
of  the  people,  and  see  whether  dull  and  ignorant  and 
neglected  children,  which  form  the  majority  in  most 
schools,  are  helped,  or  hindered  by  them.  In  setting 
such  children  to  read  the  words  biuught,  fright, 
plough,  &c.,  what  possible  help  can  they  derive  from 
pronouncing  each  letter  separately,  and  giving  it  a 
name  which  has  nothing  lo  do  with  the  sound  of  the 
whole  word?  After  sp<'lling  the  word,  the  child  is 
just  as  much  at  a  loss  as  before,  and  it  is  only  after  the 
teacher  or  monitor  has  repeatedly  given  the  sound,  that 
it  becomes  at  last  connected,  in  the  memory  of  the  child, 
with  the  assemblage  of  letters  used  to  express  it.  Thus 
by  slow  and  tedious  steps,  and  by  continual  repetitions, 
the  dull  and  ignorant  scholar  gets  his  memory  loaded 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  words  to  enable  him  to  read 
a  little ;  but  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  is  extremely 
small,  and,  without  practice  in  reading,  he  probablv 
tharei  the  fate  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Norfolk 
above  described,  and  loses  it  all  before  he  has  attained 
man's  estate. 

It  is  a  serious  defect  of  the  spelling  method  that  the 
knowledge  which  a  child  has  already  acquired  is  not 
brought  sufficiently  into  use  at  every  lesson  to  help  him 
onwards.  lie  has  little  pleasure  in  his  lessons,  because 
he  docs  not  feel  his  own  progress.  What  he  has  gained 
to-day  does  not  appear  to  make  to-n  Mitk  more 

easv.     'l"hc   ciiild  s   power*  ore   iml'  iy  taxed, 

»         '  V  lias  lo   )  M  load  which 

V  'if  ktr«'n?i  ■  i, 

i  oi'  leachiiiir  rca<l- 
i,  niilv  \n   i'lt'  lli'-'i;i 


substitute  easy  sentences  which  the  child  is  taught  to 
read  off  at  sight  according  to  the  dictation  of  the 
teacher,  who  also  encourages  the  pupils  to  seek  for 
similar  words  elsewhere.  V'arious  other  modes  have 
been  tried  in  private  teaching,  and  even  in  schools  there 
have  been  some  attempts  to  get  rid  of  what  is  felt  to 
be  a  great  burden.  In  the  volumes  pn^viously  alluded 
to,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  teachers" are  dig- 
posed  to  attempt  some  better  mode  than  that  which 
they  have  proved  to  be  so  inefficient.  It  is  therefore 
with  much  pleasure  that  we  are  iibout  to  trace  the  rise 
aud  progress  of  a  sy^'tem  of  teaching  which  is  based 
upon  the  sounds  of  letters  only,  and  which  discards  all 
arbitrary  names  and  modes  of  classification.  The  his- 
tory of  this  system,  and  the  claims  it  has  to  be  generally 
introduced,  will  occupy  our  notice  in  succeeding  articles. 
But  wo  may  here  remark  that  it  is  entirely  opposed  to 
mere  meclianicat  teaching  and  learning,  aud  therefore 
offers  a  (lecide<l  contrast  to  the  senseless  spelling  method 
by  which  teacher  and  scholars  have  so  long  vexed  them- 
selves, and  prolonged  their  labours  without  any  satis- 
factory result. 


TiiK  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  in  the  providential 
arrangements  which  He  is  ])lefiM'd  to  ninko  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fallen  creatiii-es,  may  be  thwarted  or  inijicdcd  for  a 
time,  and  in  ]mrticulnr  instances,  by  their  i>crverBcncss  or 
folly ;  but  the  nrrangeioents  themselves  are  not  on  that 
account  tiie  less  wise  or  good. — Bishop  Blomfielo, 


Wk  boncht  little  except  a  supply  of  Icntilcs,  or  small 
beans,  wliieli  are  common  in  Kgypt  and  Syria  under  the 
name  of  'AHa»,  the  same  from  which  the  jiotf.ige  was  niade 
for  which  Ksau  sold  his  birthri^iht.  Wc  found  them  very 
]>alatal>le,  and  could  well  conceive  that  to  a  wearj'  hnnter, 
iulut  with  hunger,  they  might  be  quite  a  daiuty. — ItouiN- 
som's  PuUstinc. 


The  solid  materials  of  which  the  earth  is  composed,  from 
the  surface  inhabited  by  man  to  the  f^Teatcst  depths  within 
the  reach  uf  his  observiilion,  consist  of  minerals  ami  fossils, 
Minei-als  arc  inoi-gauic  substances  formed  by  natural  opera- 
tions, and  arc  the  product  of  chemical  or  elcctro-chcinical 
action.  Fossils  uic  the  remains  of  animals  and  vegetables 
which  have  been  imbedded  in  the  Ktmta  by  natural  causes 
in  remote  periods,  originally  elaborated  fnnn  inorganic 
matter  by  that  marvellous  principle,  tcnned  vitality,  and 
subsHjucntly  more  or  less  altered  in  structure  and  compo- 
sition by  the  influence  of  those  ]ibysical  forces  by  which 
the  inert  substances  of  the  ininerel  kingdom  are  subjected 
to  jierpetual  cbaniie.  The  soft  and  delicate  parts  of  vege- 
table and  aniniul  oig;uiisnis  rapiilly  dicay  after  death;  but 
the  firmer  and  denser  stnietui-cs,  such  as  the  Iwnes  and 
teeth  of  the  latter,  and  the  woody  fibre  of  the  former, 
possess  considerable  durability,  and  under  cert<iin  conditions 
will  resist  ilecay  for  many  years,  or  even  centuries.  And 
when  deeply  iMil>edded  in  the  earth,  protected  from  atmo- 
spheric influences,  and  subjected  to  the  conservative  effects 
of  various  uiincral  solutiuns,  the  docuniposition  of  even  the 
most  perishable  tissues  is  often  airested,  and  tlieir  organisa- 
tion, tnuisfornicd  into  stone,  may  l>e  (ireserveil  fur  iiinil- 
culablc    1         '       ''   time.     Certain    aniraid    si:  ,  ..• 

even  nv^  ut  than  even  those  of  vi  I 

•'       '    ".    .iTi   ..I-.-  (if  ininnneralile  upceics  <il  uimiii.ih  lucs 
iiposod  of  lime  and  silex,  or  flint,  are  so  indestrne- 

; 1  occur  in  such  inconceivable  ■iii..tlii..   ii,,i  <),q 

belief  of  some  eminent  naturalists  of  tli.  it 

every  grain  iS  Mint,  liiui-,  anJ  iron,  may  r- 

ralcd  by  '  y,  can  no  longer  be  regarded 

M  an  exi  Nor  has  the  contribution 

of  the  vegetal. lo  Lini;iiuiii  to  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth 
been  unimportant,  immense  liw-tn  of  rountrv  an- almost 
wholly  composed  nf  |ihuil8  in  t'  '•",  coal, 

liimite,  and    br<««n  ccal ;    of  .1   jw^at 

■  i.iMies;  and  of  Inycnt  of  trei-n  aiiu  jmims  inuisiiuited  into 
'OUfl  or  calcareous  rock.— .Mantell's  Mcdah  of  CicatHm. 


•li-wr.iny. 
attempt  to  jj 
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EASY  LESSONS  IN   CHESS. 

XXIV. 

The  Evans  (lAMnir. 

This  higl>ly  iiiKcnioiis  variation  of  the  King's  Knifi^bt'i 
(iiiuiR  was  iiiiruduccil  to  the  chess  world  about  tho  year 
1833,  l>y  Captain  \V.  D.  Evans  of  Milford,  and  soon 
became  celebrated  for  the  novelty  of  its  sitiiations,  and 
the  opportunities  afforded  for  bold  and  brilliant  play. 
'I'his  frame  was  conducted  with  remarkable  skill  by  Mr. 
M'Oonnell,  in  wliosu  contests  with  M.  do  la  liounlon- 
nais  many  beautiful  examples  occur.  When  the  l"r»>nch 
champion  arrived  in  England,  this  game,  having  been 
but  recently  introduced,  was  unknown  to  him.  It  was 
introduced  at  the  commcucemcnt  of  the  second  match 
bv  Mr.  M'Donuell,  who,  of  course,  won  tho  game; 
whereupon  the  Frenchman,  as  he  afterwards  admitted 
to  Mr.  Walker,  "purposely  declined  playing  again  for 
two  or  three  days,  during  which  time  he  sedulously 
analyzed  the  novel  (feLut,  and  ma<lo  up  his  mind  upon 
its  merits,  both  as  to  its  strength  and  weakness." 
wiiiTi;.  ni.ACK. 

1  K.  r.  Iw...  1  K.  1'.  two. 

•i  K.  Kl.  t.)  K.  B.  Ihinl.  2  CI.  KL  tJ  i).  It.  Ihinl. 

S  K.  n.  tn  Q.  n.  fuurlll.  3  K.  1).  lu  Q.  It.  fuiirlli. 

4  Q.  Kt.  P.  Inu. 

Tliis  move  constitutes  "  Captain  Evans's  Game,"  as  it 
is  familiarly  called. 

l?y  the  sncrilice  of  this  Pawn,  which  is  a  less  valuable 
le  than  the  K.  15.  P.  sacrificed  in  the  King's  (lambits, 
you  acquire  much  scope  for  attack.  You  are  enabled  to 
plant  your  Q.  li.  on  Q.  Kt.  second,  or  Q.  H.  third 
square,  both  very  attracting  moves,  and  you  are  also 
enabled  to  advance  K.  H.  1*.  two  squares  much  sooner,  in 
consequence  of  the  Black  K.  B.  being  drawn  out  of  the 
diagonal,  which  he  so  advantageously  occupies  at  the 
•Mrd  move. 

Black's  best  move  is  to  capture  the  P.  with  the  B. 
If  he  take  it  with  the  Kt.  it  would  bo  bad  play  to  cap- 
ture his  K.  P.  with  your  Kt.,  because  by  moving  his  Q. 
•  >  K.  B.  third,  he  gains  an  immediate  advantage. 

Whether  he  take  tho   P.  with  the  Kt.  or  the  B.  you 

Iust  advance  Q.  B.  P.  one  square. 
4  K.  It.  taliM  (J.  Kl,  r. 
f  Q.  B.  1>.  ouo.  «  II.  I<i  Q.  R.  fiiiirth. 

■  Cutliui.  «  B.  to  g.  Kt.  ttiirtl. 

7  r>  I.  ....  7  i>.  ijio,  p. 

8  g.  P.  one. 
is  nccessarv  at  lin 


poitlt    to 


\6  Q.  B.  P.  ouo. 

Cii»tl<iik. 
'7  Q.  P.  tn.. 

8  P.  ukrs  r 

Tho  advaiKf  m    im-i    1 
enable  hira  to  play  out  K.  Kt 

9  Q.  B.  10  g,  K.  Uiirtl. 

Your  object  is  to  prevent  him  from  cAstling,  and 
also  to  form  a  powerful  attack  upon  his  King  s  side 

e  K.  Kl.  In  K.  R.  tliinl. 

10  K.  P,  ..IIP.  lU  P.  tJilira  P. 

11  Q.  lo  g.  Kl.  tlnnl.  11   Q.  toU.  uconil. 

li  P.  tiike^  P.  IJ  y.  Kt  to  g.  11,  twiitk 

Black  thus  threatens  to  charge  off  one  of  your  attack- 
'lis:  pieces,  and  to  prevent  the  threatened  capture  of  his 
l\.  B.  P.,  but  by  a  calculation  remarkable  for  its  bold- 
luss  and  precision,  White  allows  his  Q.  to  be  taken, 
foreseeing  that  he  can  recover  her  or  effect  m.ite. 

l:1  P.  tiklics  Kl.  13  g.  Kl.  titkn  g. 

II  K.  It.  Ill  K.  lu].  chxliiiig.  U  K.  to  g. 

\S  g.  It.  to  K.  wveiith,  clig.  IJ  K.  lo  K.  ».;. 

III  P.  tallm  K.  Kt.  P. 

Threatening   to  capture  tho   R.  making  a   Q.  or  to 
ost  the  B.  on  the  very  important  square  just  vacated 
i>y  the  P.,  at  the  same  time  discovering  check. 

lit  K.  R.  to  K.  Kl 

17  B.  to  K.  n.  sijtth    disroTOring     17  g.  to  K,  tliinl. 

cht'ck. 

Black  has  no  other  move. 

18  K.  B.  Iskos  Q.  18  Q.  B.  laltfs  B. 
ID  g.  K.  P.  lakrs  Kl. 


White  wins  the  g-ame  easily. 


In  the  following;  («tainpl«,  &lack  hn*  iht  moTe,  ami 
conducts  tho  attack  in  a  different  manner  to  that  i^ivcD 

above. 

BLACK.  WHITK. 

I  K.  P.  two.  I  K.  P.  two. 

*  K.  Kt.  lo  K.  B.  thiM.  3  g.  Kl.  to  Q.  B.  ibit.l. 

8  K.  H.  to  g.  B.  fouflli.  a  K.  B.  lo  Q.  n.  fcnnlt. 

4  g.  kt.  i>.  l«o.  4  II.  imkr,  P. 

i  g.  II.  p.  line.  6  II.  to  g.  It.  Ibiirtb. 

0  Caailn.  d  K.  Kl.  lo  K.  B.  iliinl. 

7  K.  Kl.  to  K.  Kt.  (Ml.  1  CaMlm. 

8  g.  P.  two.  8   P.  ukn  P. 
tl   P.  IaIiii  p.  I)  g.  P.  <«■<•. 

I'l  '••'•-.  lu  g.  n.  lo  K.  Kl.  liftli. 

II  II.  P  II  K.  f>lln  KL 
U  .  .  Iircking.  Pi  K.  Ukn  B. 
13  g.  lu  g.  Kl.  ihinl,  rlirrking.  13  g.  P.  uiir. 

The  capture  of  the  K.  B.  P.  by  Black  at  the  eleventh 
move  was  premature.  Your  advance  of  the  Q.  P.  one 
at  the  last  move,  is  in  the  best  stylo  of  chess  play;  you 
gain  lime  by  it  to  form  a  counter  attack,  and  to  break 
up  the  forniidublo  breast  of  pawns  in  the  centre, 
UK.  P.  oiic  xinnr*.  It  g.  Kl.  t^a  Q.  P. 

This  is  also  a  good  move,  and  is,  indeed,  a  consc- 
quenco  of  the  thirteenth.  In  chess,  as  in  life,  t»e 
nearly  always  find  that  one  good  move  leads  to  another. 

Ih  ii.  to  g.  It.  foorUi.  IS  K.  Kl.  to  K.  aAIi. 

If  Black  capture  Q.  Kt.  he  loses  his  Q. ;  therefore 

III  g.  lakrt  K.  11.  10  g.  Kt.  to  K.  xmuli,  clucking. 
17  K.  to  K.  17  g.  lo  K.  K.  Ami. 

Threatening  to  mate  with  K.  Kt.  at  K.  Kt.  sixth. 

IS  g.  mkm  g.  B.  p.  chicking.  18  K  •  .  K  II 
IB   K.  Kl.  p.  our. 

To  make  an  opening  for  his  K. 

le  g.  KL  Ukn  K.  Kt.  P.  chs- 
10  K.  to  K.  Kl  20  Kl  ikkni  R. 

31   K.  Iskn  Kl  il  g.  tiiTa*. 


The  following  games,  which  occurred  in  the  match 
between  De  la  IJourdonnais  and  M'Donnell,  are  sclecte<l 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  great  variety  iind 
beauty  of  this  opening.  The  first  game  was  opened  by 
the  French  champion. 


I  K.  P.  two. 

3  K.  KL  lo  K.  B.  Ihinl. 
8  K.  B.  to  g.  B.  Idurih. 

4  g.  Kl  p.  two. 

5  g.  B.  P.  oiM, 
n  Castles. 

7  Q.  P.  two. 

8  P.  takea  P 

0  g.  p.  ona  iq. 


I   K.  p.  mo. 

3  g.  Kl  to  g.  B.  third. 
»  K.  II.  I»  g.  B.  Iburlh. 

4  II.  litkn  KL  P. 

«  II.  tn  g.  B.  Kvunh. 
U  g.  P.  mir. 

7  P.  Iaki«  P. 

8  K.  B.  to  g.  Kl  lliird. 
U  Kl  to  g.  K.  fcvirth. 


10  K.  Kl.  to  K.  B.  third. 

11  C-»ll<.«. 

II  K.  R.  p.  on*. 


It  is  not  unusual  at  this  point  to  play  the  KL.  to  K. 
second,  with  the  intention  of  transferring  him  after- 
wards to  K.  Kt.  third.  It  would  be  b.id  play  to  move 
him  to  K.  fourth,  because  you  would  <  xchange  Knights, 
and  bv  drawing  the  Q.  P.  on  to  the  King's  file  prevent 
Black  from  castling,  and  get  a  powerful  attack  on  vour 
Queen's  side,  lu  the  present  position  the  Black  Kt.  is 
as  it  were  put  out  of  the  game;  it  is  true  that  he  forces 
your  K.  B.  to  move,  but  as  your  Q.  P.  masks  the  attack 
on  Black's  K.  B.  P.,  you  vary  the  attack  so  as  not  to  lose 
the  services  of  tho  K.  B.,  so  important  in  most  gambit 
attacks. 

10  K.  B.  to  Q.  thinL 

11  g.  Kl  to  g.  li.  third. 

11  K.  It.  p.  OIIC. 

The  object  on  both  sides  is  to  prevent  the  Q.  B.  from 
being  posted  at  K.  Kt.  fifth. 
Is  K.  to  R.  fccond. 

Your  object  is  to  be  prepared  to  advance  K.  B.  P 

two,  and  to  place  yonr  K.  in  a  safe  retreat,  «hich  is 

frequently  furnished  by  the  obstnicted   I'awns  of  your 

adversary;  such  for  example  as  his  Q.  P.  in  tl"  "r.  <.  nt 

instance. 

IS  Q.  B.  P.  two. 

His  object  is  to  get  room  for  his  pieces,  and  to  pre- 
vent you  from  taking  up  a  strong  attacking  position; 
but  by  vour  next  move  you  not  only  prevent  the  ad- 
vance of  his  Q.  B.  P.  but  liberate  your  own  K.  B.  P. 
14  K    Kl.  to  g.  wond.  n  Q.  B.  I»  Q.  «««ia. 

li  q.  to  K. 
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Your  intcntioD  is  to  play  Q.  to  K.  KU  third,  or  to  R. 
fourth,  afU?r  having  moved  K.  B.  P.  two. 

)S  K.  Kl.  I*,  two. 

JTii*  move  doci  not  by  any  means  improve  Black's 
game,  for  it  presently  exposes  his  K.  to  an  attack, 
which  it  conceived  and  conducted  with  the  ingenuity 
and  spirit  whicn  so  eminently  marked  the  play  of  Do  la 
Bourdonnais.  It  is  difficult,  however,  iu  the  present 
loose  as  well  as  confined  position  of  Black  to  point  out 
a  move  which  would  retrieve  his  game. 


I<  R.  B.  V.  (WO. 
17  K.  K.  takn  I'. 


10  P.  takes  P. 
17  Q.  B.  P.  one. 


The  advance  of  this  P.  is  favourable  to  the  White,  by 
theltering  his  forces  on  the  Queen's  side. 

18  K.  n.  to  Q.  fifth. 

10  K.  U.  lak.'s  g.  Kt. 
30  Kt  to  K.  K  CMirth. 

11  K.  Kl.  Ill  Kt  Mtcouil. 
Si  K.  B.  r.  ouc 
'.>.!  K.  Iiikr.<  B. 
34  K.  B.  1>.  takei  P. 


18  K.  II.  lo  Q.  II.  woitiJ. 

19  K.  Kt  to  K.  B.  lliiriL 
SO  g.  Uke>  B. 

31  K.  It.  to  R.  r..urth. 

SS  g.  U.  uko  K.  K.  P. 

33  g.  B.  takn  Kt 

34  K.  I*,  urn.. 


3<  K.  n.  tu  It.  wrenth,  clMcUnf.    34  K.  to  Kt 
30  K.  Kt  lako  P. 

If  be  take  the  Kt.,  Q.  mates ;  therefore 


37  Kt  lo  K.  B.  MTeiitb. 

98    Kt  ClltCkMATII. 


211  g.  B.  In  K.  B.  fourth. 
27  B.  take.  U. 


If  at  the  twenty-seventh  move,  Black  had  played 
Q.  to  K.  B.  third,  the  mate  would  have  been  equally 
forced ;  for  example, 


38  g.  I>kr<  Q. 

39  B.  takn  B.  checking. 
SO  Kt  c  a  (c  KM  ATI*. 


37  Q.  lo  K.  II.  tliir.l 

28  K.  uko  R. 

29  K.  to  Kt  Ml. 


The  next  game  was  opened  by  M'Donnell. 

1  K.  p.  two.  1  K.  P.  two. 

3  K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  third.  3  g.  Kt  lo  g.  B.  thinl. 
S  K.  B.  to  g.  B.  Iburth.  3  K.  B.  tu  g.  B.  fourtli 

4  Q.  Kt  P.  two.  4  B.  Uikt>  P. 

B  Q.  B.  P.  one.  S  K.  B.  to  Q.  K.  rmirlh. 

e  Cullo.  A  K.  B.  to  g.  Kt  tldrd. 

7  g.  p.  two.  7  p.  uke>  P. 

8  P.  Kkea  P.  8  g.  P.  ona. 

V  K.  R.  P.  one.  9  K.  R,  P.  ooe. 

10  g.  B.  to  g.  Kt  K«and.  10  g.  to  K.  aeond. 

Black  seems  to  have  lost  the  game  by  this  move. 
K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  third  would  have  been  better. 


1 1  P.  lalM  P. 

12  g.  Kt  to  g.  R.  fourth. 


11  K.  I',  one. 
n  g  p.  one. 
IS  K.  Kt  takm  K.  P. 

By  this  move  you  defend  K.  B.;  and  he  cannot  cap- 
ture the  Kt.  without  losing  his  Q. 

IS  K.  Kt  to  B.  third. 
14  g.  p.  one.  14  P.  lake*  P. 

If  K.  B.  laka  K.  B.  P.  checking. 

Having  (rot  an  attack,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  main- 
tain it.  Had  Black  been  allowed  to  castle  he  would 
have  retrieved  his  game. 

IS  K.  toQ.  nqiiare. 
10   '     "    -     '  10  K.  lo  g.  B.  Mcvnd. 

IT  IL  diird.  17  g.  It.  P.  .mr. 

1"  II  <ti>--lM.K.  18  K.  B  inlerpuMa. 

IsgltLii..  I  19P.  lakeaK. 

90  K.  Kt  Iu  U 


V-  Wiiite  p.' 

Q  f  K.  K., 

him  lo  guard  Q.  third,  wherr 

31  g.  B  In  K 
34  g.  b>1l  H 
33  K.  B.  lakn  h\   mi-c mriir. 


IS  thrcatfued. 

21   K.  !■>  g.  B,  Ihird. 
23  K.  Kt  lo  g  (uurtli. 


:U'k 
.llg 


If  Black  Q.  rapture  B.  you  win  her  by  taking  Q.  Kt. 
checking;  therefore. 


94  Q.  to  K  B.  fifth,  checking. 
93  g.  cHigajiATKa. 


33  K.  lo  Q.  aecood. 
94  K.haae. 


The  fol.owing  beautiful  little  problem  was  recently 
invented  by  Hcrr  Kling,  a  Professor  of  Chess,  resident 
m  London. 


PiiOBLRki    XXIX.      fVhUe  movhtg  first  is  to  mate 
IN   tiro  moves. 

BLACK. 


^c^^^i^ 


It 


Sir  AsitKY  Coopkh  frc(iucntlv  rulutcd  the  foil' 
dote,  as  one  of  the  most  reinarKable  instances  oi  .  uf 

perception  in  the  organs  of  ta.stc  which  had  ever  uct  urrcJ  to 
his  notice : — Upon  an  occasion  of  tlic  Atlileta;  meeting  at 
Mr.  CoK'manV,  at  the  Vetonnary  College,  ho  inoiiiiR'il  Mr. 
Norris,  who  wm  a  pourmand,  that  lie  would   pivc   him  a 

joint  of  Iwef  from  Markham'x,  the  most  ci '  ' '  'nitcher 

of  the  (lay.     To  secure  this  treat,  Mr.  Col  •   him- 

self to  Markhom's,  and  ordered  his  fini  i  i.f  a 

sirloin  to  Iw  sent  to  him  on  the  niiiiointccl  ;y 

met,  and  dinner  being  aiuiounced,  the  jir.  ix 

made  it.s  ap]>earance.  The  host  cut  for  his  friend  J<iorris  one 
of  the  primest  slices,  and  soon,  in  exultation,  in<|uin'il  if  it 
was  not  to  his  heart's  content.    To  this  Mr.  Ni:  1: 

"  The  beef  is  pood  beef,  but  it  is  not  mv  friend  M  ." 

"Pooh!"  says  Mr.  Coleman,  "that  I'll  swear  it  li,  .Nonis, 
for  I  myself  ciUlcd  at  liis  sho]>,  and  ordered  it,  and  this 
morning  saw  it  delivered  at  my  house  by  his  own  wan  ;  — 
but,"  as  he  would  say,  whenever  he  felt  ijuito  certain  of  his 
own  accuracy,  "  I  may  be  wronp,  Norris ;  however,  to  (!■■ 
ciiic  the  matter,  if  you  jdeiise,  I'll  lay  you  a  Ix't  of  a  dinn 
for  the  i>arty,  that  it  is  Markham's  beef."     Mr.  Nuni^ 
once  con>iented  to  tlic  waper ;  and  the  curious  subject 
bet,  and  the  efjually  ]iositivo  assurance  of  the  two  ) 
produced  such  an  interest  in  the  rest  of  the  members  pi' 
sent,  tliat  it  was  nprcd  to  scinl  ffY  immeiliatcly  for  Mr.  Marl. 
ham,  in  order  tl  'iiipht  l)e  at  once  decided. 

An   hour  hn':  I  when  he  arrived.     It  was 

settled  tluit  Mr.  Luiciiiuii,  ii=  iii.ister  of  the  house,  dhould 
put  the  <]uestion  :  so  he  said,  "  Mr.  Markham,  all  I  have  to 
usk  you  is,  wan  the  l)eef  your  man  left  here  tl  '  -  'n;f 
your  own  meat?"     "No,  sir,  it  \\i\»  not,"   w  \-. 

<<  I      )]u\-..     I,,<.I..I...     I.    <ll. ..!.:>,>..)     .Ml, . I. ..,:,..    .      I'..r       .  .|| 

youi  if 

It  till   I  '    .    '  ■         ■  ,..  '  I  -id 

nothin);  in  my  sliop  tliat  would  answer  your  purpose.  I 
therefore  went  myself  to  cverj'  butcher  in  the  market,  and 

} licked  otit  the  t  I  could  find,  and  I  ho]H'd  it  would 

lave   proveH    k  ;   but  the   beef   was   not   itiiiie." 

Norris  Inn  r,  delighted  at  the  successful  dis- 

play of  hi  idties,  and  the  whole  party  juinod 

in  the  ri::i  :i  '  ..  •   •     ■    ^^^ 

in  hi-  i"  !  -.  II    ;  It 

may  Ik- iieeess.ii_>  i'l^.i,  111...   i  'r 

who  was  in  the  habit  of  buyi  lU 

)., it, -I, .■■■..   .i-umIIv  1,11V,   f.,1-  I-' I  ir 

tie 

■e. 
S)  siii>orior  to  tliat  of  any  man  of  lii«  day  was  his  imt  c<jn- 
sidereil,  that  many  jM'rsoiis,  of  whom   Mr,  Norris  was  one, 
would  pay  the  most  exorbitant  prices  for  meat  to  be  SU] 
plied  by  liim.-  Li/e  of  Sir  AttUy  Cooper. 
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HISTORICAL    NOTICE    OF    SAINT    PAUL'S    SCHOOI- 


IlillM'l 

y 


OLD    SAHn    PAULS 


Saint  Paul's  School  was  portnanontly  estaWishi'd 
in  thp  TPar  IfilS,  but  a  school  had  hpon  attarhod  fo  the 
mptrnpolifan  cliurrh  at  a  much  earlier  period.  "  It  ap- 
pears," says  Due.lale,  "  hv  the  charter  of  Richard,  hishop 
of  Londiiu,  ill  the  time  ni  Kinir  Henrj-  the  First,  that  he 
grautetl  to  one  Iliiirli,  the  srho(>(iua>iter'of  St,  Paul's  church, 
anil  his  succossurs.  the  Imhitalion  of  I»umndus,at  the  comer 
of  the  turiot  or  l>.ll-towor,  wliere  William,  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  had  placeil  liiui   hy  the  Ijishop's  command,  toijcthcr 

with  the  cu'^tMiK-  .,C  il„.  1;!.,,,..,  i,.,i ;.,„  ,„  ,he  church  ;  in 

which  placi'  1  canon  of  the  same 

bl»hop'R.  wli  r  thp  <in;,l  Hn -1,    t.i 

whom  the  hir<hi>p,  iHsiiies  the  house  which  1 
arontcd  a  meadow  at  I'ulham,  lop-lher  wi-' 
Ilinps  and   Madel.'v  :    and   in  further  .m  of  its 

wvenues,  Richard,  sumamol  Nigel,  wh  p  her«  in 

Ricliard  the  First's  time,  gave  unto  tlii.s  ^d'.MA  all  the 
tithes  arising  in  his  demesnes  at  Fulham  and  Ilorscte,"  &c. 

Tbo  chancellor  of  St.  Pauls  had  the  control  of  all 
the  schools  within  the  city,  whether  attached  to  the 
church  or  not ;  and  no  persons  except  the  masters  of 
St.  Mary  lo  Bow,  and  St.  Martins  le  Grand,  were 
allowed,  nnder  pain  of  excommunication,  to  teach  within 
London  without  his  licence.  The  chancellor  having 
appointed  a  master,  the  dean  and  chapter  gave  him 
possession,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  see  that  he  was 
-  dier,  honest,  and  learned — a  teacher  not  onlv  of  irram- 

VoL.  XXV.  '       * 


IMF  but  of  yirtuo !  "  Ei«  non  solum  gnimmatiees,  s«i 
etiam  virtntis  mapister." 

The  history  of  this  ancient  school  has  not  been 
traced  ;  the  present  noble  establishment  was  founded  by 
Dr.  John  Colet,  (a  sketch  of  whose  useful  life  htm 
already  been  jfiven,)  who  himself  furnished  a  sUteineBt 
of  the  foundation  and  rules  for  the  povemment  of  tiv! 
school.  From  this  interesting  document  we  select  a  few 
pnssaffcs,  and  give  an  abstract  of  the  rest. 

"  John  Collet,  the  sonnc  of  Hskute  Collwt,  dean  of 

Pailes,    desiring    nothyng    more    thanne    education   and 

bringing  uppo  children  iu  good  mancra,  and  literature,  in 

th,.    v.. I-..    ,,f  ,„,,•   l,.,.r.  „„(,  thous.ni,'  '  '        '      '  '     rnd 

1  the  csfeii  .  of 

.    ...ree  to  K>   t...._  .;ae. 

And  ordeyned  there  a  maister,  and  a  .  and  •■» 

chappelj-n,  with  suffieionte  and  per]><'(iin'  vtr  to 

endure,  and  sett   patnines  and   de!  id 

™le"'  of  tliat  same  s<-hoi>Ie,  the  ni  uI 

i>c  of  the  Mf.rcehs  of  lyo.vDo.v,     Ai  se 

iU  continno  lontro  and  emlure  in  om'  !i- 


..i8." 


f 


fuun 

At  g-  that  thiji  grammar  school  was  foanded 

"  in  the  honour  of  Christe  Jbsc  in  Pueritia,  and  of 
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his  blessed  tn'^''!'-  Mmiik,"  the  statutes  proceed  to 
notice   the  qu  ■    of  the  head-master: — "This 

high-maister,  i ^,  leamynge,  and  tnachinge,  shall 

direcle  all  the  scole :  a  man  hoole  in  body,  honest  and 
vi-rtuous,  and  learned  in  good  and  rleane  Latin  litera- 
ture, and  also  in  Grckc,  vf  such  may  be  gotten  ;  a  wed- 
ded man,  a  single  man,  or  a  preste  that  hath  no  benefice 
with  cure,  nor  service  that  may  lett  the  due  besincsse 
in  the  scole."  He  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  Company  of 
Mercen>,  who  arc  to  charge  him  to  teach  the  children 
not  only  good  literature  but  good  manners ;  and  that 
the  pennanency  of  his  situation  depends  upon  the  strict 
performance  of  his  duties,  which  is  to  be  inquired  into 
every  year  at  Candlemas.  He  is  not  to  absent  himself 
without  the  permission  of  the  surveyors  for  the  time 
being.  His  lodgings  are  to  consist  of  the  whole  story 
over  the  hall  and  chambers,  and  a  little  middle  chamber 
in  the  house  roof,  and  the  gallery  on  the  south  side,  and 
the  cellars  beneath  the  hall,  the  kitchen,  and  the  but- 
terv,  with  all  the  implements  of  his  house.  "  .\11  these 
lodgings  he  shall  have  fre,  without  any  p.iymont,  and 
in  this  loilging  he  shall  dwell  and  kepe  householde  to  his 
power.  His  wages  shall  be  a  mark  awekc,'and  a  lyvery 
gowne  of  four  nobles,  delivered  in  cloth.  His  absence 
shall  be  but  onys  in  the  yere,  and  not  above  thirty  dayes, 
which  he  shall  take  conjunclim  or  divisim."  If  he  be 
afflicted  with  an  incurable  disease,  or  very  much  ad- 
vanced in  ye.irs,  he  is  to  be  suffered  to  depart  with  a. 
pension  of  ten  pounds  ;  but  if  he  resigns  voluntarily  then 
a  notice  of  twelve  months  is  required.  If  afflicted 
with  temporary  illness,  his  salary  is  to  be  continued, 
and  the  sub-master  to  be  paid  by  him  for  extra  duly. 
On  his  demise  the  sur-master  to  be  chosen  in  preference 
to  other  candidates.  The  dean's  house  in  Stebenhigh, 
or  Stepney,  was  also  given  to  the  high-master  "  to 
resorte  unto,"  and  the  Mercers'  Company  were  to  keep 
it  in  repair. 

Tlie  sur-master  was  to  be  "  some  manne  vertuose  in 
liringe  and  well  lettered.  This  sur-maiHter,  the  high  mais- 
ter  shall  chose  as  often  as  the  same  shall  be  voyde,  a  man 
hoole  in  iKxiy,  and  when  the  high  maister  hath  appointed 
hiiu  upon  one,  he  shall  call  to  the  scole  the  surveyors  of  the 
scole,  and  before  them  he  shall  say  to  the  sur-maister  on 
this  wise  ;  Sir,  Iwfore  these  my  nuusters  here,  the  surveyors 
of  this  scole,  I  show  unt^j  you  that  I  have  chosen  you  to  he  I 

umler  nmi-'- ••  •••'''■-  -  -i '  <     .  ...i.,.  nlway  from  tymc  ' 

tit  tyme  :•.  \y  my  ronie  in  my 

absence,  \'  ^    _ .•  "ly  maisters  the 

merccra,  wardens,  and  surveyom.  And  for  such  more  labour 
in  tny  absence  1  shall  somewluit  se  ii>  you  as  my  inaistcrs 

hare  thmll  thinke  best Thanne'tlic  surveyors  shall 

exort4>  thf  •ur-maister  diligently  to  do  his  de»nic,"Bnd  slmll 
•»y  ■:  u  this  wyse  : — "  Your  romc  is  no  pcqietuitie, 

but  •■)  your  lalmrand  diligence  ye  shall  continue, 

otherwi*.  I  ,  iiid  not  a<:o<)rdiu(f  and  reasonable,  warned  of 
ttS  ye  sliall  ili'parte.  VI'  it  shall  \te  so  that  at  any  tynic  yo 
will  departe  ol  your  owii  '  ,  '    "    ,  ve  us  a  half 

year's  waminge.     Yf  an  ixt  you  and 

the  hiche  uuiitcr,  ye  slmli ->  „.  »,,..  -™itUon"in  every 

thing*." 

The  wage*  of  the  sur-mast«r  were  6/.  fW.  a  week,  and 
■  livery  gown  similar  to  that  of  the  head  master ;  and  if 
eoovenient  he  might  take  commons  with  him.  When 
overtaken  with  decay  and  age  he  was  recommended  by 
the  pious  and  humane  founder  to  the  charity  of  the 
Mercers'  Company.  If  both  the  masters  should  be  so 
afflicted  with  illness  at  to  be  both  at  the  same  time  unfit 
for  duty,  tlip  school  was  to  be  shut,  but  the  salaries 
continued.  Neither  of  the  matter!  were  to  enjoy  lec- 
ture* or  professorships. 

It  was  the  business  of  the  hizh  master  to  "  se  the 
•cole  to  be  kept  cleane  by  the  poor  childe,  and  be 
■wepte  every  Satorday,  am!  also  the  leades,  and  from 
tyme  fo  tvme  to  call  upon  the  Mercer*  for  necessary 
rep: 

1  .    lin  wat  to  be  a  honest  priett,  appointed  by 

th«  warden*  and  aatiitanU  of  tho  Mercers.     He  was  to 


assist  in  teaching  in  tho  school,  if  the  high  mister 
desired  it.  He  was  to  have  no  benefice  with  cure  or 
service,  nor  other  office  or  occupation.  He  was  required 
to  teach  the  children  their  catechism,  the  articles  of 
their  faith,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  English. 
His  wages  were  8/.  by  the  year,  with  a  livery  gown  of 
26».  8rf.  His  lodgings  were  to  be  in  the  new  house 
in  the  Old  Chayn,  or  in  the  master's  house,  as  might 
be  most  convenient.  It  was  his  duty  to  sing  mass 
every  day  in  the  chapel,  and  to  pray  that  the  children 
might  prosper  in  good  life  and  in  good  literature,  U 
the  honour  of  God  and  our  Lord  Christ  Jesu.  And 
it  was  ordered  "  at  his  masse  when  the  bell  in  the  schole 
shall  knyll  to  sacringc,  then  all  the  children,  in  their 
seats,  shall,  with  lift  up  hands,  pray  in  the  time  of 
pacringe.  After  which,  when  the  bell  knylleth  agayne, 
they  shall  sit  down  agayne  to  their  bokcs  learninge." 

There  shall  be  tnujlit  in  the  scole  children  of  all  tuUicnt 
and  eontrcs  '/y,  to  the  number  of  o.vE  hundrkd 

AND  FIPTY-:  .irding  to  the  number  of  seates  in  the 

scole.     The  niaiatur  bliall  admit  these  children  a.s  they  be 
oftirid  from  tyme  to  tyme  ;  but  firbt  se,  that  they  canne  save 
the  eatechyzm,  and  also  that  he  can  rede  and  write  coniiM) 
teutly,  else  let  him  not  be  admitted  in  no  wise. 

A  childe  at  the  first  admission,  once  for  ever,  shall  pave 
4rf.  for  wrytinge  of  his  name  ;  this  money  of  the  ailmist-ions 
shall  the  poor  scolcr  have  that  swepcth  tho  scole  and  kepetli 
the  seats  cleane. 

In  every  fonne  one  principall  childe  slmll  be  placed  in 
the  chayre,  jiresidcnt  of  tliat  forme. 

The  children  shall  come  unto  the  scole  in  the  momynge 
St  seven  of  the  clocke,  both  winter  and  somcr,  and  tarye 
tliere  untyll  eleven,  and  retume  againe  at  one  of  the  clocke, 
and  departe  at  five.  And  tlirisc  in  the  daye,  jirostnitc  they 
shall  say  the  prayers  with  ilue  tract  and  pawsini;  as  they 
be  conteyned  in  a  table  in  the  scole,  that  is  to  say,  in  tho 
moniynge,  and  at  none,  and  at  cveninge. 

In  "the  scole  in  no  tyme  of  the  yere,  they  sliall  use  talough 
candell  in  no  wise,  but  alonly  waxe  candell,  at  the  cosies  of 
theyr  frendcs. 

Also  I  will  they  bring  no  mente  nor  drinke,  nor  bottel, 
nor  use  in  the  school  no  breakfasts,  nor  drinkings,  in  the 
time  of  leamynge  in  no  wise,  yf  they  ncdo  drincke  let  tlicm 
be  provided  in  some  other  place. 

I  will  they  use  no  cockfightinije,  nor  rydingc  about  of 
victoryc,  nor  disputing  of  Saint  Itartilimewe,  which  is  hut 
foolish  luibling,  and  losse  of  time.  I  will  also  that  they  shall 
have  no  remedyes h.  Yf  the  maister grantitli  any  remedye", 
he  shal  forfeit  4()s.  Miens  quotiens  cxeeijte  the  Icyng,  or  an 
art'hhishopp,  or  a  bishop  jucsent  in  his  own  person  in  the 
scole  desire  it. 

The  scholars  were  rcqtiired  to  attend  at  St.  Paul's  on 
Childermas-day,  to  hear  the  boy  bishop's  sermon;  when, 
at  high  mass,  every  member  of  the  institution  was  to 
offer  one  ]>cnny  to  the  boy  bishop^. 

In  their  processions  they  were  to  walk  two  and  two, 
and  devoutly  repeat,  but  not  sing  aloud,  seven  psalms 
and  the  Litany. 

If  a  scholar  of  this  school  were  permitted  by  his  pa- 
rents to  attend  any  other,  he  was  to  Im!  expelled,  and  on 
no  account  to  be  re-admitted :  and  this  notice  was  given 
on  his  first  entrance. 

The  dean  gave  the  following  directions  respecting  the 
subjects  to  be  taught  in  this  si-hool : — 

As  touching  in  this  scole  wlmt  shall  l>e  taught  of  the 
inaisterH,  and  learned  of  the  scolers,  it  passeth  my  witle  to 
dcvysc  and  <letermine  in  iMU-ticular,  but  in  general  to  sjn-ako 
an<l  sumewhat  to  sayo  my  mynde,  I  would  they  weie 
taught  always  in  good  literature  to  the  Leten  and  Urecke, 

•  AlluilinK  In  llir  number  offuli  lakrn  bj  St.  Peter.    Jobii  i«i.  II. 

i  Tlw'  llu'ii  HMop  WW  on*  of  Was  rhnrWers  of  a  c«tb<HlrtI.  whn  wa< 

r) >■•   '■  -■   -— •   '      ■  »'■■■•■<'■   t. *.;!    NicJinbw'  n«T   Ui  Uw  CTCiiinK  itf 

1  ;i,  nnil  if  h**  dicil  in  Ibfl  int<  tmiI, 

ri  Ir  •■•  nt  SnIUhnrr.      Tb-  !"■.- 


llcitT  of  th«  jimcfwhnn  conn«^tf«l  wilb  It;  nr  liml  tin*  olii  . 
■pirit  lu  Um  chililnm,  and  mcmiriAft^d  Wm  bop.**  Uint  Ib'^ 

ImM  or  olh<T  altnin  to  tbn  rval  niitrc,  hnA  cdiiv-tjuoiillv  iiM  •' 

Om  iMmiug  and  thoko  rirtuca  wbicb  mivbt  euabty  them  \u  allaiu  i^ 


I 
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bikI  rooJ  nutow  imch  as  have  the  verryo  Koiiwync  elixinence 
jovnt'd  with  wisdom,  sppciiilly  Cristcn  nutom,  that  wrote 
their  wiBiloino  witli  clonii  niul  cliaste  Liitoii,  other  in  v.nwj 
or  ill  prose,  for  my  intent  Is  l>y  tlii«  ncoU-,  siivciiillv  to 
cncrense  knowlodm;  \  wor?.hiiniiiii,'>'  of  Ood  \  our  Lord 
Christ  Jesu,  nnd  ffOoJ  Cristeii  lifo  and  muners  ill  thu 
children. 

And  for  thnt  cntont  I  will  th-  .  InMr.  i>  h>anic  first  alwvo 
nil  tile  catoclii/.m  in  Kn|?li«lie,  /icciden-s  that  I 

iniido,  or  w>m.i  otlier,  yf  any  I  ■  tlio  purpow-,  to 

indiu-o  chiMron  more  niiedily  to  Uitui  »i>eeclu'.  And  then 
IiutUutum  Chri.itiani  jhrninia  which  tlint  learned  Kra«nuis 
inadu  at  my  rciiueste,  and  tlien  tlie  boke  called  ('i/>iu  of  the 
lame  Krnsmus.  And  (lion  other  authora  Christian,  an  Lae- 
taiUiut,  J'rudti  Prv/m,  anl        ■   '        md  Jurm- 

ciif,  iu\A  Ba/Xi  (!M,«,  and  a»  shall  be 

thuueht  conveni.  11'  lui.i  iii.mt  to  purpow  uiu.i  uu-  true  Laten 
gi>eecllo.     All  llnrbari/,  all  corruption,  all  I^nten  atlultcnite 

•which  ignorant  l.liu.N-  <■  ■' -  '■• ''•   into  this  worlde,  and 

with  the  Mime  hath  >\  sonyd  the  olde  Ijiten 

„ 1,.,    ,,,,1  th,    v,r:i',     I.  i-e,  which  in  the  fymo 

■,  and  yirgell,  and  Ti^rcnce,  was  used, 
,  /  coHie,  nnd  Suinte  y(;;»Ar(Mr,  and  Saintc 

Austen,  and  many  holy  doctors  Icrned  in  thcyrc  tyines.  I 
saye  tliat  fylthiness  and  all  suche  ahusioii  whiche  the  later 
blindo  worlde  hrouglit  in,  which  more  rather  may  he  called 
Jilotlerature  than  Littfiature,  I  utterly  ahannyshc  and 
exclude  out  of  this  scole,  and  charge  the  maistcrs  that  they 
teche  alwaye  that  ia  bostc,  and  instruct  tlio  diildren  in 
Greke  and  rcdyngo  Ijiton,  in  redyngc  unto  them  suchc 
autora  that  halhe  with  wisdonie  joyned  the  pure  cljaste 
eloquence. 

To  the  Honourable  Company  of  Mercer*  of  Loudon, 
and  all  the  assistance  of  "The  Felowshyppe, "  are  en- 
trusted the  care  and  charge,  rule  and  governance  of  the 
school;  and  they  are  charged  to  elect  eleven  persons 
annually,  free  of  their  company,  as  "  Surveyors  of  the 
Scole."  These  persons  are  to  receive  the  rents  of  the 
endowments,  and  to  transact  all  affairs  relating  to  tlicm 
and  the  school.  The  sum  of  twenty  shillings  per  annum 
is  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  "  Ilenter,"  and  a  gown  of 
the  value  of  13.».  4rf.  The  surveyors  are  also  com- 
manded to  pay  the  dilferent  salaries  in  tlie  school  quar- 
terly ;  and  when  the  annual  accounts  are  audited, 
which  is  some  time  about  Candlemas,  an  assembly 
is  to  bo  appointed,  and  "a  litell  dinner  ordeyned  by 
the  surveyors,  not  exceeding  the  price  of  fower  nobles. ' 
The  master  warden  of  the  Mercers,  if  present,  was  to 
have  a  noble,  and  the  wardens  five  shillings  each.  The 
surveyors  were  to  have  each  eleven  shillings  for  his 
labour  for  one  year;  and  the  same  sum  if  they  rode  to 
visit  the  estates.  The  bailiffs  were  to  renew  their 
rentals  every  year,  and  the  lands  of  the  school  were  to 
be  let  by  the  space  of  five  years. 

After  giving  permission  to  the  governors  to  call  in 
"good  lettered  and  learned  men"  to  assist  them  in 
making  such  additions  and  alterations  in  the  statutes  as 
mav  in  the  course  of  time  be  required,  he  charges  them 
in  solemn  language  to  be  true  to  their  trust.  "  Calling 
til.  !;.  1,'full  God  to  loke  uppon  them  in  all  suche  hesynes, 
an  i  I  \oitini;  them  to  feare  the  terrible  judgment  of  God 
whicho  seetli  in  darknes,  and  shall  render  to  cverye  man 
accordynge  to  his  woikes.  And  tinally,  prayinge  the  great 
Lordc  of  alercyc  for  thcyre  faythfuU  dealing  in  tliis  matters, 
now  and  alwcyo  to  senll  unto  them  in  this  worlde  muchc 
wealthc  and  prospcryto,  and  after  this  lyfo  much  joyo  and 
glorye." 

The  clearing  of  the  site,  and  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ings, seems  to  have  been  begun  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  According  to  .■\lexander 
Nevyl  and  Polvdore  Virgil,  the  building  was  commenced 
in  1508;  Gratton  and  George  Lilly  state  it  to  be  in 
1509,  .ind  Cooper  and  Hollinshed  1510.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  building  was  finished  during  the  last  year, 
as  the  following  inscription  was  placed  on  the  front  next 
the  church: — "Schola  Catechisationis  puerorum  in 
Christi  opt.  max.  fide  et  bonis  literis,  anuo  Christi 
M,1),X,"  Wood,  however,  makes  the  date  1512,  when 
Dean  Colet  was  at  the  charge  of  4  aOO/,  for  the  fouuda- 
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tion  of  the  school,  and  endowed  it  with  130/.  yearly  for 
the  maintenance  thereof.     In  the 
of  the  school  it  is  said  to  be  "  b) . 

date  was  given   in  evidence  before  a  com  tiie- 

House    of  Commons,  in    I81G,  as  the  ci.  of 

foundation.  The  confusion  in  dates  probably  arines 
from  a  misconception  of  the  word  "  foundation."  The 
building  was  probably  comii  1508,  aud  finished 

in  1510;  the  formation  of  1 1  >  for  the  regulation 

and  government  of  the  school,  the  providing  of  suitable 
masters,  and  the  settling  its  ample  endowments  in 
trustees,  probably  prevented  the  permanent  settlement 
of  the  establishment  before  1512,  in  which  sense  the 
term  "  bylded  "  may  be  received. 

The  first  masters  of  this  school  were  selected  by  the 
dean  himself.  On  the  recoinmendition  of  Erasmus  he 
chose  Mr.  William  Lily  as  a  person  qualified  by  hi* 
learning,  talents,  and  virtues,  to  be  head-master.  The 
name  of  the  sur-master  was  Mr.  John  Righthouse. 


mag, 

■>'g. 

ye. 


AUTUMNAL  SUNSET. 

How  beautiful  the  setting  sun'-  ■■••■'■  ■' ...i...-" 

On  the  grandeur  of  sublunar  i 

To  mountains,  woods,  and  wa;     ;.      .  .     ,  .,  „ 

And  steeping  all  the  clouds  in  lire— a  gorgeous  pageantry. 

It  da-shes  on  the  disLint  rock's  bold,  bare,  projecting  brow. 
That  iHick  reflects  the  glistening  sheen  o'er  the  bosky  gloom* 

below  ; 
It  glows  u|>on  the  crimson  bells  that  deck  the  moorland  biUa 
And  tecnieth  molten  gold  among  llio  waters  of  llio  rills. 

The  Forest  Monarch'*  myriad  leaves  in  the  radianoe  twinkle 

bright. 
The  gentle  "Lady  of  the  Woods"  lier  treaac*  bathes  in  light ; 
It  pierces  tbrongli  the  dusky  pines,  thick-maased  with  bristling 

wire. 
And  glares  beyond  as  if  all  space  were  one  vast  furnace  fire. 

On  mingled  woods,  so  richly  dight,  green,  orange,  red,  and 

brown — 
And  on  tlie  garden's  loveliness — the  glory  tecmeth  down ; 
It  shines  iu  parks  on  n|>ortive  deer,  on  calm  dom<-itir  herds. 
On  simple  sheep  luid  chalky  downs,  on  sv  ic  birds. 

O'er  waving  seas  of  precious  com  a  bcii> ..  -.ing. 

As  the  joyous  reapers,   wcudiug  home,  theii-  ovcu-aoog  ore 

singing ; 
And  like  •  flood  on  fallow  fields,  the  streaming  sptendonr 

coma* — 
On  meadows  green,  on  pasture  lands,  on  round  red  clover 

blooms. 

Where  sleeps  the  lake  among  the  hills,  luU'd  with  i(a  trees 

and  flowers, 
It  paves  a  ]>ath  of  golden  light  daop  down  to  cTTStal  bowers  ; 
And  thniiigh  tho  greenwood's  whispering  leave*  sends  forth  • 

quivering  ray. 
To  solemn,  cool,  secluded  spots  where  raptured  lover*  *tTky. 

It  burnishes  the  window-panes  of  marble-piUar'd  ball, 
And  iiiiiiles  on  blushing  eglantine  by  peasant's  cottage  wall. 
It  strikes  u|>on  tho  village  spire,  and  tips  it  with  a  star- 
On  city  domes  and  minarets— quick  flashing  from  afisr. 

And  thus  it  shines  o'er  many  a  land,  on  many  a  kindred  mind. 
That  wanders  forth  this  eventide  to  brood  o'er    thougitt  re- 
fined ; 
The  lonely  exile  sees  it  gild  his  own  loved  native  sky, 
And  his  heart  is  Uke  a  little  child's,  a  tear  is  in  his  eye^ 

And  thus  it  shone  in  days  of  old  when  holy  pnyers  were  mU 
And  vesper  song  was  sweetly  sung  in  pile  now  moaUered ; 
Through  windows  dim  and  beautiful  with  •often'd  power  it 

came. 
Commingling,  like  tho  soul  of  God,  with  rapt  devotion's  Same. 

The  fiery  chariot  proudly  rolls  slow  down  the  western  hill. 
And  deeper  hues  of  gorgeousneas  the  prosper; 
The  easten  sky  is  cold  and  blue,  and  starlets  -o ; 

Along  the  west  huge  shadows  stretch— like  giouU  laid  sujiiiie. 
Tl-^v  .i.....w.n  v,.t,  still  sadder  hues  come  gradool  o'er  th«  »ky, 
A  1  and  lurid  pray  wild  intermingled  lie ; 

J,  uignificence  is  palled  and  lost  to  sense. 

Yet  leaves  on  lunely  traveller's  mind  a  holy  influence.— J.  W. 
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THE    ART   OF   READING. 
HI.    Attempts  at  Improved  Methods  o» 
Teaching. 
Pboflb  eenerallv  supmoe  the  art  of  reading  to  bo  much 
n.or«  OMV  of  ..  '"»"y.»;.    ^'°'f?f^"'"^ 

their    own   chill  -,   or   thinking   lijfhtly  of 

what,  at  an  early  age,  was  a  serious  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance, they  are  now  disposed  to  imagine  that  any  one 
may  leach    reading,  and    that  uut/  one   may  learn  it, 
•imply  by  exercising  a  little  patience.     Thus  we  often 
see  this  important  branch  of  instruction  committed  to 
persons  who.    on  account  of  old  age,   early  youth,  or 
general  ignorance,  are  wholly  unfitted  for  it.     It  does 
not  require  much  experience,  however,  to  prove  that 
reading  is  to  the  majority  of  children  a  very  difficult 
art,  and  that  it  requires  much  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  that  it  may  bo  so  communicated  as  to  perform 
tho  office  in  education  which  it  seems  destined  to  ac- 
compli!>h.      A   lady  of  superior  atUinment!,  known  to 
the   writer  of  this"  notice,  was   so    possessed   with   the 
pciioral  idea  of  the  simplicity,  if  not  of  the  pUa>*urable 
-.■  of  the  task  of  teaching  to  read,  that  she  volun- 
undertook   it   in  behalf  of  a   little   niece,   whose 
:ii':   Vips    were   as  good   as    those    of  most   children    of 
til.    same  age.     Rut   a   short    trial   presented   the  dif- 
ti    1  ties  of  the  task  in  so  formidable  a  light,  that  the 
1  liy  not  only  shrank  from  her  self-imposed  duties,  but 
expressed   her  highest  surprise  that  any  one  could  be 
induced  to  undergo,  as  a  teacher,  similar  toil,  or,  as  a 
learner,  a  series  of  painful  efforts  altogether  opposed  to 
the  natural  feelings  of  childhood.     The  experience  of 
this  lady  has  been  that  of  numbers  of  teachers  on  their 
first  attempt  to  communicate  this  art  to  others,  espe- 
cially where  either  neglect  or  over-indulgence  has  done 
iU   work  to  render  the  pupil  petulant  and  intractable. 
Various  means  have  been  tried  to  lessen  the  early  diffi- 
culties   of  the    task,   and    to  render   the    alphabet   and 
lessons    attractive   to    the  pupil.     Pictures   were    early 
resorted  to,  and  have  always  remained  in  favour,  since 
they  are  found  to  engage  the  attention  of  children  in  a 
remarkable   degree.      But   pictures,    as    generally    em- 
ployed, merely  enable  the  child  to  learn  the  names  of 
the    letters    of  the    alphabet,    a  species    of   knowledge 
which  is  of  no  real  use  to  him  in  reading,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  few  of  the  letters  in  which  the  name  and  the 
sound  of  the  letter  are  the  same ;  for  instance,  in  "  a 
stands  for  apt,"  the  child  has  some  assistance  to  the 
sound  of  a,  because  the  name  of  the  letter  is  the  same 
as  iU  sound  in  ape;  but  in  "  b  stands  for  bat,  c  for  cat," 
&c.,  the  name  of  the  letter  is  so  different  to  iU  sound  in 
the  word,  that  it  is  not  of  any  service  to  the  child  to 
learn   it.     In  fact,  the  old  method  of  teaching  reading 
has  custom  on  its  side,  but  everything  else  against  it. 
It  not  onlv  loads  the  memory  unnecessarily,  but  does 
not  with  the  child's  perceptive  faculties  ;  for 

if,,  <,t  what  it  ought  to  be,  namely,  a  faithful 

gnn  word  to  he  pronounced,  why  spell  at  all  ? 

^hy  1  child  with  parts  which   do  not  make  a 

whole  ?  why  act  so  dishonestly  as  to  load  the  child  to 
expect  that  by  spelling  a  word  he  will  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce it?  Mr.  Edgeworth  called  the  j)rocess  of 
-..,,1;,.^  on  the  oM  inctluxl  "a  <lreadful  task  to  learn, 
,„ible,  a  mc  to  teach."     "To 

ii.-  mys,  "  «-    -  '""'h  of  these  has  ilif- 

farent  soundji,    and  con  '    to   haro  Mmeral 

namet  or  different  Mnt,  them  in  different 

ciramnstanoea.  In  the  first  U«iwn  of  the  spelling  book,  the 
child  bwiiu  with  a-h  make*  ah,  b^  makes  ba.  The  infer- 
enea.  If  any  genenl  inference  cMi  be  dnwn  from  this 
IcHon,  is,  that  when  «  oomea  before  6  it  baa  one  sound,  and 
after  i  It  has  anotlur  Kmnd ;  but  this  is  conbadicted  by- 
nnd-bTe,  and  it  appcan  that  a  after  ft  haa  various  sounds,  m 
in  &a4  in  ftos,  in  far*.  The  letter  <  in  >«,  u  <  as  we  ca  1 
It  in  the  aleUbal.  bot  in  >»■  it  is  duuiged,  in  ^sn  it  is 
changwl  agafn;  so  that  the  child  being  ordered  (o  af!ix  to 
sign  a  variety  of  soands  and  nanus,  and  not 
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knowing  in  wliat  circumstances  to  obo^-,  aiul  iu  what  to 
jisf,..,..!  ii...  contradictor\'  injunctioiu*  wupuwJ  upon  him, 
lie  .  sounds  at  liuziirJ,  and  udhins  iiusitively  to 

tlic  ....  1  case,  or  maiutiiins  an  apporvutty  bullcu  or 

truly  i>hilosopluc  and  sceptical  silence." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  tho  various  contrivances 
by  which  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  and  of  reading 
has  been  communicated.  In  some  cases  the  shapes  of 
letters,  in  others  their  sizes,  have  been  taken  advantage 
of:  rhymes  have  been  sought,  playthings  invented 
for  the  ssime  purpose,  and  we  know  not  whether  here, 
as  formerly  on  tno  Continent,  the  method  may  not 
have  been  employed,  of  forming  the  alphabet  in  sugared 
cakes,  so  that  the  child  literally  devoured  its  letters. 
This  was  of  course  a  favourite  method  with  tho  little 
folks  themselves,  but  what  were  its  results  on  their 
studios  we  have  been  unable  to  learn.  Among  the 
games  by  which  reading  was  to  be  taught,  that  of  Campe 
(the  Edgeworth  of  Germany)  is  too  coraprehensivo  to 
be  passed  over.  It  was  published  in  1778,  under  the 
title  of  A  new  Method  of  Teaching  Children  easily 
and  pleasantly  to  Head.  It  consisted  of  the  game  of 
the  alphabet,  the  game  of  syllables,  tho  game  of  gossip, 
and  the  game  of  rhetoric.  We  suspect  that  children 
would  soon  find  this  a  cumbersome  game,  and  would 
throw  it  up  in  disgust,  from  tho  conviction  that  the 
teacher  was  trying  to  entrap  them  into  learning  when 
he  promised  them  sport. 

Campe  himself  says,  that  these  games  must  not  be 
played  in  school.     We  think  it  hopeless  to  attempt  it 
out    of   school.     The   endeavour    to   blend    inflruction 
with    the    ordinary   sports    of  childhood  is  generally  a 
failure.     Lessons  may  be  made  intelligible  and  pleasing 
to  a  diligent  child,  but  they  must  always  be  treated  at 
lessons ;  and  tho  teacher  must  have  sufficient  authority 
to  produce  submission  and  attention  during  the  hours 
devoted  to  study.     If  the  child  be  entrapped  into  learn- 
ing under  the  professed  form  of  a  game,  he  will  soon 
suspect    every  new    game  as  a  wisdom-trap,  and  will 
begin  to  poach  for  his  amusement  on  forbidden  grounds. 
'Ilie  games  invenU-d  by  Campe,  however   ingenious 
tney  may  have  been,  did  not  Mm  at  the  improvement  of 
the  system  of  teaching,  but  it  appears  that  very  soon 
after  their  publication,  there  was  a  general  feeling  against 
tho  spelling  method,  and  many   German   writers  wore 
making  attempts  to  set  forth  abelUr  method.    The  plan 
of  teaching  at  once  from  what  were  called  easy  words, 
without  learning  either  the  A  B  C,  or  the  spelliug  les- 
son, began  to  prevail.     This  plan  is  often  resorted  to  in 
our  own  country,  and  it  is  ceruinly  less  laborious  than 
the  spelling  method,  but  by  it  tho  process  of  reading 
remains   as   much   a   work    of   the    memory    as    ever, 
although  greater  assistance  is  given  by  the  early  facility 
of  reading   short   sentences.     A   general    fault    in    the 
classification  of  words  under  this  method,  is  in 
that  the  easiest  words  are  always  those  of  om 
Children's  first  books  are  often  carefully  written  iiiliiely 
in   words  of  one   syllable;  from  which   they  proceed  to 
two  or  more  syllabies  in  regular  progression  ;  but  in  our 
language  a  large  proportion    of  monosyllables  contain 
tho  short  vowel  sounds,  which  are  the    most  difficult, 
because  the  most  variable  sounds  in  the  language.     A 
word  is  not  difficult  on  account  of  its  length,  but  on 
account    of   the  complexity    of   its  composition:    short 
vowel  sounds,  and  two  or  more  consonant  sounds  united 
in  a  short  word,  are  far  more  difficult  than  a  long  word 
in  which  a  long  vowel  sound  is  united  with  a  single  con- 
sonant sound  iu  the  same  syllable. 

Tho  name  of  Pestalozzi  is  so  prominent,  as  it  respects 
ti        "       t  branches  of  instruction,  that  we  might  have 
find  his  method  of  teaching  reading  almost 
,„„x.  "    ;   but  this  is  far  from  being  tho  case, 

nil,   1  justly  remarks,  that  the  reading-book 

invenle*!  by  liim  was  most  un-I'esUlozzian,  requiring  of 
the  child  the  deadening  process  of  reading  over  and 
over  again  long  columns  of  unconnected  words,  and 
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partly  even  wnmeanmp  «yllab.es.  Pcttaloiti  began  his 
instruction  in  the  sounds  of  spcecli  in  tiio  earliett  in- 
fancy. "  It  ii  incredible,"  he  say,  "  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  it,  how  much  the  attention  of  babes  is 
excited  by  the  repetition  of  a  few  nnds  and  their 

cembinations,  such  as  ba  ba  ba,  .  ma  ma  ma, 

la  la  la,  &c.  Hut  the  cliarm  it  has  t'ur  tliom  is  not  the 
only  advantage;  it  contributes  to  the  development  of 
their  faculties,  and  prepares  them  for  future  exertions." 
After  these  cradle-teachinjjs  a  spelling'-book  was  intro- 
duced, the  advantages  of  which  are  stated  by  its  inventor 
to  be,  that  it  dwells  on  the  spelling  of  sinrlf  «v!!it)los, 
sufficiently  long  for  the  child  to  acquire  pr  i  ity 

in  their  pronunciation;  that  it  repeats  the  .- 1^  ;ia- 

Uons  of  sounds  so  as  to  impress  them  lastingly  upon  the 
mind;  that  it  enables  children  very  rapidly  to  pronounce 
every  new  word  by  the  addition  of  a  consonant  to  syl- 
lables with  which  they  arc  already  acquainted.  Various 
exercises  were  also  given,  on  the  principle  that  the 
basis  of  every  syllable  is  the  vowel,  to  which  consonants 
were  prefixed  and  affixed.  Pasteboard  letters  were 
provided,  and  the  child  taught  to  lay  down  the  vowel 
first,  and  then  add  consonants,  aa,  for  instance,  a,  ap, 
pap,  lap,  &c.  Spelling  tablets  were  hung  against  the 
>*all  with  grooves,  in  which  the  letters  might  slide 
easily  backwards  and  forwards.  This  latter  part  of  the 
instruction  was  apparently  the  most  valuable,  and  to  it, 
probably,  as  a  means  of  employing  and  interesting  the 
children,  was  Postalozzi's  success  principally  due.  This 
teacher  had  a  curious  method  of  exercising  the  more 
advanced  children  in  spelling.  If  tho  word  "  fender" 
was  to  be  spelt,  the  child  began  at  the  first  letter  and 
added  the  other  letters  one  by  one,  thus,  f,  fe,  fen, 
fend,  fende,  fender,  and  then  reversing  the  process  began 
at  the  end,  thus,  r,  er,  der,  nder,  ender,  fender. 

Tho  system  of  education  propounded  by  M.  Jacotot, 
under  the  attractive  title  of  "  Intellectual  Emancipa- 
tion," here  requires  some  notice,  as  respects  its  appli- 
cation to  reading.  Tho  grand  principle  with  this 
teacher  was,  ''  Learn  something  thoroughly,  and  refer 
everything  else  to  it."  This  principle  is  a  valuable  one, 
and  no  one  has  made  much  progress  in  any  department 
of  science  without  applying  it  to  practice.  But  the 
mode  of  applying  it  to  reading  is  one  which  the  majo- 
rity of  parents  and  teachers  would  hesitate  to  adopt 
witlj  their  children.  Jacotot,  indeed,  took  the  right 
■tep  at  the  commencement,  by  setting  aside  the  dull 
routine  of  alphabet  and  spelling-book,  and  did  not 
require  his  pupils  to  wade  through  primers  and  first 
reading-books  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  he  took  a  more 
questionable  step  when  he  introduced  a  child  at  once 
to  some  standard  classical  work,  such  as  Telemachut, 
instead  of  putting  in  his  hands  a  simpler  and  more  ele- 
mentary book.  His  plan  of  proceeding  is  illustrated  by 
the  exponent  of  his  system  in  the  following  manner. 
Supposing  an  English  translation  of  Telemachus  to  be 
employed,  the  opening  sentence  is  thus  used  : — "Tlio 
grief  of  Calypso  for  the  departure  of  Ulysses  would 
admit  of  no  comfort."  Pointing  to  the  word  "  the,"  the 
roaster  pronounces  it  in  a  very  distinct  tone,  and  directs 
the  pupil  to  re|)eat  it  after  him.  He  then  recommences 
with  the  first  word,  and  adds  the  second,  and  the  two 
vords  are  repeated  in  succession  by  the  pupil.  IJegin- 
ning  again,  the  third  word  is  added,  and  the  three  are 
repeated  by  the  child  accordingly-  The  same  process  is 
used  with  the  fourth  word,  still  recommencing  with  the 
Strst.  A  pause  is  now  made,  and  the  pu|iil  is  at  once 
called  upon  to  exercise  his  faculty  of  noticing  resem- 
blances and  differences.  He  is  asked  to  point  out  tho 
respective  situations  of  the  words  "  Calypso,"  "  grief," 
"  of,"  "  the,"  tho  interrogation  after  this  manner  being 
continued  till  he  can  show,  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion, the  place  of  each.  Tlie  remaining  words  of  the 
sentence  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner.  Subse- 
quently the  syllables  arc  divided,  and  the  pupil  i«  also 
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made  acquainted  with  the  name  of  cv. 
this  method  it  is  intended  to  obviate  ■ 
disgust  usually  felt  by  the  child 

first,  bv  activelv  employing  liim  in  i  < 

and  .!  ■  ■  ; 

and.  I, 

cheerfully   to    blrivu  at  •  .i 

certainty  that  his  labour  !. 

This  is  cert.iinly  an  imnrovi-nient  ■  t. 

still  involves  the  necessity  for  an  (  ^ 
tion  of  memory.      Indeed,  Jacotot's  pinr 
in  this  respect.     At  a  later  period  gran 
taught  by  first  committing  to  memory  the  first  six  books 
of  Telemachut,  without  omitting  a  single  word  I    Effort* 
of  this  nature  require  an  amount  of  diligence  and  per- 
severance, on  the  part  of  the  scholar,  that  is  not  com- 
monly met  with.     Were  they  universally  enforced,  they 
would  become  burdensome  in  the  highest  degree. 


ANCIENT    CORN    MEASURES. 


The  curious  .intiquc  com  measures  represented  above, 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  market-place  at  Aisme,  a  small 
town  in  the  Val  Tarantaise,  which  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  was  the  Axyma  of  the  ancient  Centrones, 
occupied  by  Hannibal  during  his  passage  over  the  Alps. 
The  above  interesting  relic,  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
generally  known,  was  described  by  an  anonymous  writer 
in  the  Gentleman's  !\Ingasine  for  1842,  from  which  we 
gather  the  following  particulars: — 

These  measures  appear  to  have  been  originally 
mounted  on  a  pedestal :  they  are  four  in  number,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  half  a  bushel  to  two  bushels,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  largest,  arc  perfect  enough  to  bo 
still  used.  They  have  all  been  excavated  out  of  a  single 
block  of  marble,  upon  which  are  sculptured  in  relief, 
two  shields,  one  with  the  arms  of  Savoy,  gules,  a  cross 
argent ;  and  the  other  with  a  lion  rampant  sinister,  the 
bearing  probably  of  the  lords  of  Tarantaise,  or  of  the 
township  of  Aisme.  These  shields  were  no  doubt  meant 
to  legalize  these  measures,  in  the  same  way  that  the  royal 
seal,  upon  our  wooden  measure  of  Henry  the  Sixth's 
time,  denoted  it  to  be  the  "  Commune  bushell  cnsealK 
et  accordant  a  le  standard  do  I'Eschequer." 

Each  cavity  has  within  its  front  a  perpendicular 
groove,  communicating  at  its  bottom  with  a  square  hole, 
opening  outward,  but  which,  during  the  measurement  of 
the  corn,  was  closed  by  a  flat  board  that  was  afterwards 
slidden  up,  in  this  groove,  for  the  exit  of  the  com. 
Near  the  base  is  an  iron  bar,  furnished  with  rings,  tho 
use  of  which  was  probably  to  hold  tho  strike,  which 
instrument,  at  tho  period  when  thr-  t 

up,  was  probably,  as  recently  (5th  '  i 

to  be,  "a  round  stick  or  roller,  stra 
diameter  from  end  to  end,"  so  that  ■■. 

pressure,  it  might  at  once  ensure  liio  lalue.^s  t.f  the 
measure,  and  also  strike  trom  the  surface  any  excess  or 
heap,  unless  where  the  lord  of  the  manor  took  his  rents 
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and  fines  in  lieaped  me«sure;  or,  «s  in  certain  counties 
palatine  and  chartered  boroughs,  striked  measure— men- 
sura  rasa — was  not  customary. 

At  Rhode*,  iu  Guicnne,  the  public  com  measures  arc 
of  stone,  and  nearly  simiUr  to  those  at  Aisme,  except 
in  being  attached  to  an  inside  wall  of  the  meter's  oflSce, 
through  apertures  in  which  the  corn  is  delivered  to  the 
buvir  on  the  open  market-place  outside. 

fenglish  corn  measures  of  stone  are  very  rare;  for  all 
our  several  statutes  concerning  measures  from  the  reign 
of  Edgar  to  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  when  they  were 
first  made  of  brass,  refer  evidently  to  vessels  of  wood. 
At  Bodmin  is  a  stone  vessel  that  was  long  "us'd  as  a 
measure  for  corn ;"  but  this  is  also  stated  to  have  been 
"us'd  formerly  for  baptiiation,"  in  the  Franciscan 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  there,  which  after  the  Dissolu- 
tion was  converted  into  a  shire-hall  and  market-house. 

At  Athens  the  public  measures  also,  most  probably 
of  stone,  were  placed  on  the  old  and  greater  market- 
place. At  Rome  the/  were  kept  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  These  measures  were  found  in  a 
recess  of  certain  buildings  at  Pompeii  during  the 
modem  excavations.  .Vmong  the  JewsMhe  measures 
were  in  custody  of  the  priesthood;  and  among  the 
early  Christians  they  were  preserved  in  churches,  in 
accordance  with  the  128th  Constitution  of  Justinian. 

In  England  the  standard  bushel  was  anciently  de- 
posited at  Winchester,  but  for  many  centuries  since  it 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  chamberlains  of  the  Exche- 
quer at  Westminster.  Heaped  measure  is  now  quite 
abolished.  Our  new  imperial  sUndard  bushel,  as  also 
the  verified  copies  of  it  provided  for  market  towns,  are 
of  meul,  and  the  subsunce  employed  at  the  Exchequer 
for  comparing  their  respective  capacities  is  distilled 
water,  a  bushel  of  which  at  a  temperature  of  C2°  Falir., 
and  when  the  barometer  is  at  30  inches,  weighs  exactly 
eighty  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  exchequer  strike  is  a 
piece  of  thick  plate  gl.-xss,  the  edge  of  which  being  care- 
fully pressed  down  upon  and  carefully  passed  over  the 
brim  of  the  measure,  removes  all  the  convexity  of  sur- 
face that  w.iter  naturally  assumes  when  quiescent,  in 
a  vessel  completely  filled,  the  upper  edge  of  which  re- 
mains unwetted. 

Our  informant  suggests  that  if  happily  the  measures 
of  Europe  and  America  be  ever  equalized,  the  wooden 
measure  of  our  markets,  as  well  as  the  metallic  stan- 
dard, should,  on  account  of  the  great  liability  of  thi'ir 
materials  to  variation  from  atmospheric  causes,  be  al- 
together superseded  by  measures  of  hard  stone,  similar, 
if  not  of  the  same  form,  to  those  noticed  above. 


The  entire  aeriet  of  rocks  within  the  scope  of  human 
examination,  is  estimated  at  a  tliickness  of  frum  fifteen  U> 
twenty  miles,  reckoning  from  the  summits  of  the  highest 
inouiiiainn  to  the  greatest  .!•  ;th  Iiithortn  ponctratod;  and 
a^  ness  Is  sci:  hi  of  the  dia- 

ni.  ,  ^'lobe,  it  i-  '  earth's  cnisl. 

Th«  »uljstwic««  of  >  trataarf  '        ,     ■■  I  jiiji-ir  to 

liave  been  deposit'  ion  ofwat' i .    i  :      i-       'iitly 

wore  or  le«  modilii  1  111  -Uluture  and  c     i:  :.  i\  iwat, 

and    by   electro-chemical    force*.      Wlu "    •  ii  I'^rials 

occur  as  irregular   ■    - 'ilions  of  waUi-.^oiu   il.  critns, 

cooaUtiM  of  gnt  ",   und,    clav,   Sec,  they  are 

t^r""-*  Kr^fi  i.r  ,  lihirial  Ht'iMisits.     When  the 

li,  iTc  pucccwivcly  thrown 

(1,,  \,c  r'rntifird ;  when  tlic 

nature  of  tr.  larneous  action 

or  hiKh   t"-!:  -itjon  iirp  not 

wholly  /»!*- 

formal  "re 

J,,.  ilCfS 

»:  iich 

X-  ■'!•    iike. 

1.  her  sub- 

...uvitv,  are 

i.l's  McdaU  of  CWtiwi. 


BACON,  THE    SEXTON  OF  YAKMOUTII,  AND    HIS    WIFE. 

The  jrravoiligeer  and  soxton  of  Yannouth  in  the  time  of 
Dr.  ("ooper,  familiarly  culled  Nat  Uocou,  wiw  nn  odd  ec- 
centric  man,  as  well  in  his  niipenrance  as   clmnutor,  and 
from  his  simplicity  and  love  of^  drinking  became  n  fir(|uint 
butt  for    the    amiiscnient   of  Astley  and  his   compiuiions. 
Nat   Bacon    was   short   in   stature,   and    disproportionably 
broad  ;  his  countenance,  ridiculous  enough  from  its  sot  of 
small    features   pimpled   and  vermilioned  liy  his   frefjuiMit 
devotions  to  the  bottle,  was  made  still  more  riiliculous  by 
a  cast  in  one   eye ;    while   the    irresiBtilde  drullcrv  of  his 
aspect  was  completed  by  his  decorations  derivcil  from  the 
I)o<-tor's  liliorality,  who  always  us»>d  to  bestow  on  him  his  old 
haU  and  wijfs,  and  other    cast-off  apparel,  without  much 
regard  for  their  aptitude  to  his  person.     The  lietter  half 
of  this  individual  was  as  much  an  oddity  as  himself,  and 
was  well  known  to  take    at  lea.st   eiinal  delight  with  her 
husliand  in   ridding  hei-stdf  of  care  by  indulging   in   that 
]ileasing  forgetfnlnes.s,  which  is  usually  conseJjucnt  on  libe- 
ral potations.     Their  ti'to-i-tete  indulgencies  of  this  nature 
wore  not  always,  however,  crowned  with  the  hajiiiiest  ter- 
mination ;   but,  on  the  other  hand,  too  fn'<iucnlly  led  to 
little  domestic  altercations,  in  which,  as  his  wife's  temper 
when    excited  was    not   remarkable  for  its  mildness,  jKwr 
Niit  seldom  ])layed  other  than  an  inferior  part.      Circum- 
stimces,  however,  kimlly  provided  him  with  a  retreat  from 
these  afflictions,  no  less  secure  than  strange;  for  whenever 
Mrs.  liacon  liecamc  extremely  unconscionable,  Nat  would 
retire  into  the  clock-case  of   the  church,   (willing  to  ex- 
cliange  the   clatter   of  the  machinerv  and  the  occasional 
striking  of  the  hours,  for  the  more  luirsh  infliction  of  the 
one,  and  the  more  personal  application  of  the  other  incon- 
venience  at  home,)  and  in  this  place,  secure  from  inter- 
ruption, contrived  to   enjoy  that  quiet   which  he  in  vain 
souitht  in  the  society  of  liis  spouse.     Occasionally  after  a 
severe  storm,  having  provided  himself  with  certain  means 
of  enjoyment,  he  would  remain  in  his  retreat  for  several 
hours ;  a  jirotracted  absence  which  at  first  caused  alarm, 
but  on  subscciuent  occasions  merely  excited  the  displeasure 
of  the  Doctor  for  the  neglect   of  his  duty  which  was  the 
conse<iuencc  ;  and  this,  Nat's  ]iiteous  recital  of  his  domestic 
afflictions,  his  dcvrription  of  the  temper   and  inebriety  of 
his   spouse,  would  without  much  difficulty  soften    or  re- 
move.    Uiion   one   occasion,  when  his  wife  had  indulged 
with  her  usual  freedom,  Nat  on  his  way  to  the  clock-case 
let  young  Astley,  and  desponUingly  related  to  him  a  sad 
»iy  of  his  si)OUse,  and  the  disgraceful   state   in  which  he 
ad  just  left  her.     While  Nat  was  relating  this,  a  thought 
stnick   Astlev,  which  he  detennined,  as  soon  as  it  grew 
dark,  to  put  'into  execution.      Accordingly,  having  dressed 
himself  in  an  old  ca«sock  of  his  father's,  and  otherwiw  dis- 
guised himself  as  well  as  he  could  to  rei>rc«'nt  the  form  of 
his  Satanic  majesty,  he  entered  her  cottage,  and  i>rc.'«'utcd 
himself  Iwfore  her,'  when,  to  his  surprise,  the  old  lady,  in- 
stead of  l>eing  dreadfully  alarmed,  in  a  few  moments  seemed 
to  lose  all  fear,  and  notliing  daunted,  her  |iotation  having 
been  somewhat  stnmger  than  "tiiipeny,"  perhaps  not  much 
weaker  than  "usquebah,"  freely  entered  mto  conversation 
with  him.     He  therefore  told  her  that  as  she  wouM  be  his 
proi>erty  after  death,  in  this   life   she  should   never  again 
know  want  nor  care  of  any  kind,  but  that  everything  she 
could  desire  he  would  jiiwidc  for  her.     He  then  presented 
her  with  some  money  in  token  of  his  good  will,  and  leaving 
lier  to  licr  cogitations,  suddenly  disapi)carcd.     It  seems  tliat 
after  tliis  inlerview  she  fell  into  a  profound  slumber,  in 
which  she  n-mained  until   the  bright  sun  falling  on   her 
through  the  casement,  roused  and  woke  her.      At  first  she 
thouglit  only  of  lieadach,  thirst,  and  other  inconvcniiii.cs 
with  which'shc  was  to«i  familiar  not  to  be  able  easily  to 
account  for :  then  came  a  confused  recollection  of  wliat  she 
in  the  first  place  thought  a  dream,  but  which  by  degrees 
BHSumed  the  appearance  of  reality,  until  at  last  tlio  evidence 
of  the  money  in  her  possession,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
remarks  winch  accompanied  it  when  jiresented  to  her,  con- 
verted  the  whole  affair  into  a  serious  matter  of  certainty, 
and  she  l)ecame  very  wretched.     On  her  husband's  return 
she  related   to  him  the   whole  occurrence,   and    he,   fully 
convinced  of  her  lost  condition,  fell  into  a  state  of  iiiis<  ly 
and  doubt,  in  which  they  wmld  jirolxibly  have  niiiuincd 
for  some  time,  had  no  further  notice  been  taken  rif  it.     Hut 
their  alarm  and   wjrrow   was  too  deep   nn<l   sincere  to  be 

nil,,,.  -1  ••■  1 ;,,i..i..,  ,1  f,,r  ,11,  V  l.nirth  of  time,  and  Astlcpr 

fi.]l  ic  poor  folks  from  their 

wrci in  the  trick  by  which 

I  it  h«d  been  c«uaed.— /V«  of  l^r  Attley  Cooper. 
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Wiiii-E  vpgetntion  in  everywhere  fading  around  us,  and 
the  trees  ami  deciduous  shrubs  are  arrayed  in  their  latest 
glories,  or  have  already  bepun  to  shed  their  foliapc  on 
the  earth,  the  humbler  tribes  of  plant?  partake  the 
change,  and  the  shabby  appearance  of  many  of  our  gar- 
dens, sensibly  l)rings  before  us  the  approach  of  winter. 
The  gardener  fails  not  to  remember,  while  attending  to 
the  constant  removal  of  withered  leaves,  and  various 
descriptions  of  litter,  that  this  is  the  season  for  collect- 
ing materials  which  shall  afford  valuable  soil  for  the 
renovation  of  his  ground,  or  for  the  formation  of  hot- 
beds, if  required.  'Hie  compost  hca])  ought  to  receive 
large  additions  during  this  month.  The  vegetable  sub- 
stances capable  of  being  converted  into  manure  are  too 
numerous  to  be  detailed.  Green  succulent  plants  and 
weeds  of  every  description,  (to  which  sea-weed  may  be 
added,  if  within  reach,)  should  be  dug  into  the  ground 
in  a  fresh  state,  because  if  exposed  to  the  air  they  fer- 
ment and  consume  almost  to  nothing.  I'ond  weeds, 
parings  of  hedges  and  ditches,  or  any  kind  of  fresh 
vegetables,  require  no  preparation  to  fit  them  for 
manure,  but  dry  straw  or  hay,  wood,  stalks  of  plants,  and 
other  fibrous  s\ibstances,  peat,  and  tanner's  bark,  all 
require  to  undergo  the  process  of  fermentation  before 
they  can  be  used  as  manure.  All  manure  of  this  kind 
applied  to  gardens  ought  to  lie  in  heaps  until  it  be  tho- 
roughly decomposed,  unless  it  be  buried  deeply  in 
tenches,  or  applied  to  the  boles  of  trees,  &c.,  where 
ng  lirter  and  half-decayed  leaves  are  not  objectionable. 
The  sowings  to  be  performed  in  the  month  of  October 
*  not  large.  A  crop  of  Ma/.agan  beans,  and  of  early 
arae  peas,  may  be  sown  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
in  some  cases  small  salading,  lettuces,  and  radishes,  may 
be  sown  in  the  first  and  second  week.  If  a  succession 
of  cress  is  wanted  throughout  the  winter,  it  must  be 
«o\vn  in  a  moderate  hot-bed,  or  raised  in  boxes,  &c., 
within  doors.  Both  cress  and  mustard  are  occasionally 
raised  on  porous  earthenware  pyramids,  with  gutters  or 
ledges  on  the  sides.  They  may  also  be  raised  on  a 
piece  of  wet  flannel  in  a  dish,  l-rom  the  last  fortnight 
in  October  till  the  first  of  .March  it  will  be  mostly  fruit- 
less to  sow  mustard  and  cress  in  the  open  garden. 

Where  the  stalks  of  the  herb  angelica  are  required 
for  candying,  this  crop  must  also  now  be  sown.  It  is 
propagated  by  seed,  which  is  sown  very  soon  .ifter 
ripening,  because  it  does  not  keep  well  through  the 
winter.  When  this  seed  has  been  left  to  be  sown  in  the 
spring,  not  one  in  forty  is  found  to  have  preserved  its 
Tegetative  powers.  Angelica,  though  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, is  also  fomid  wild.  It  was  formerly  blanched  and 
Mien  like  celery;  but  at  present  the  tender  stalks  only 
«ro  of  use,  these  being  preserved  in  sugar,  to  form  an 
addition  to  the  winter  dessert.  The  roots,  which  are 
large,  fleshy,  and  aromatic,  were  once  employed  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  plant  flowers  in  July  and  August, 
and  the  roots  perish  afler  the  seed  has  ripened.  The 
stalks  are  smooth,  and  much  branched ;  they  grow  to 
the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and  bear  large  clusters 


i.f  tmall  white  flowers,  gmwinff  in  globular  uinb«Is. 
These  hardy  plants  will  thrive  in  any  soil  ■.  ,ii 

but  flourish   most  in  moi«t  places,  so  that  t  i,f 

ponds  and  ditches  are  usually  allotted  to  them.  1  nr  «icd 
is  sown  either  broadcast  or  in  drills,  moderately  thin, 
and  about  half  an  inch  deep.  When  five  or  six  inches 
high,  the  young  plants  arc  thinned,  and  set  out  at  tho 
distance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  from  ejich  other,  as  tho 
leaves  spread  very  widely.  They  flower  in  tho  second 
year,  and  if  cut  down  without  being  allowed  to  perfect 
their  seed,  they  sprout  again,  and  will  in  this  way  last 
three  or  four  years  ;  but  if  allowed  to  go  to  s««d'  they 
perish. 

Angelica  was  formerly  much  esteemed  for  its  medici- 
nal virtues,  and  hence  its  name.     "  In  times  of  heathen- 
ism," nays  Culpejtcr,  "  when  men  found  out  anv  excellent 
hell),  they  dedicated   it  to  their  guds  ;  a.^  the  fiay-tree  to 
Apollo,  the  oak  to  JupitiT,  the  vine  t"  !  ]i- 

lur  to  Hercules.     Following  these,  the  ;  to 

their  siiiuts ;   as  our  lady's  thistle  to  tlic  iJli-siiJ  Virgin, 
St.  John's  wort  to    St.  John,  and  another  wort   to   St. 
IVter,  &c.     They  gave   names  to  herlis  for  their  virtue's 
sake,  not  for  their  fair  looks ;  and  therefore  some  called 
this  an  herb  of  the  Holy  (jhost ;    others,  m^T-.-  ......i-..~,i,.j 

called  it  Angelica,  Wcau'-e  of  its  angelical  virt  it 

name  it  retains  still,  and  all  nations  follow  r.  ,  ,  as 
their  dialect  will  permit."  The  "angelical  virtues"  of 
this  plant  arc  now  seldom  alluded  to,  but  the  uses  to 
which  it  was  formerly  applied  were  as  follows  : — The 
seeds,  which  are  the  most  powerful,  were  bruised,  and 
were  reckoned  to  have  cordial  and  sudorific  properties. 
Three  table-spoonsful  of  the  distilled  water  was  a  remedy 
for  flatulence  and  pains  of  the  stomach.  The  dried  and 
powdered  root  was  employed  to  make  drinks  in  pestilen- 
tial fevers,  and  in  diseases  of  the  liver.  A  paste  of  tho 
fresh  angelica  root  beaten  up  in  vinegar,  used  to  be 
carried  by  physicians  in  times  of  great  contagion,  and 
applied  to  the  nose.  A  piece  of  the  dry  root  was  also 
held  in  the  mouth  for  the  same  purpose.  Tlio  plant 
h.is,  in  fact,  always  been  celebrated  as  preventing  con- 
tagion. Among  the  Laplanders  the  st.ilks  are  eaten  as 
a  great  delicacy,  being  boiled  or  baked  until  they  are 
extremely  tender. 

Another  crop  which,  like  angelica,  requires  to  be  sown 
soon  after  the  seed  is  ripe,  is  that  far  more  useful  one, 
the  rhubarb.  If  kept  out  of  the  ground  until  the 
spring,  the  seed  of  this  plant  will  in  all  probability  lie 
dormant  for  twelve  months.  Therefore  October  is  the 
best  time  for  sowing,  and  the  best  mode  of  insertion  is 
in  drills  three  feet  apart  and  an  inch  deep,  the  plants  to 
remain  where  raised.  Rhubarb  is  also  propagated  by 
cuttings,  but  sowing  is  in  most  cases  preferred.  A  light 
rich  soil  should  be  chosen  for  this  crop ;  and  when  the 
young  plants  make  their  appearance  in  the  spring  they 
must  be  thinned  and  cleared  of  weeds,  and  the  surface 
of  the  ground  loosened  by  the  hoe.  A  second  thinning 
lakes  place  during  the  summer.  It  has  been  accidentally 
discovered  that  the  stalks  of  rhubarb  m.iy  be  blanched 
with  great  advantage :  they  are  thereby  improved  in 
appearance,  and  in  flavour,  and  require  less  sugar  to  be 
rendered  palatable.  Therefore  some  of  the  plants  in  a 
bed  of  rhubarb  may  be  advantageously  covered  with 
earth  about  a  foot  thick ;  but  this  covering  must  be 
removed  when  the  cutting  ceases,  otherwise  the  root  is 
apt  to  decay. 

The  digging  and  storing  of  potatoes  for  winter  use 
must  now  receive  attention.  Early  potatoes  continue  to 
to  be  dug  up  throughout  the  summer,  in  small  quanti- 
ties for  present  use,  (if  possible,  they  should  be  cooked 
on  the  same  dav  that  they  are  dug  up ;)  but  the  main 
crop  lies  undisturbed  in  the  ground  till  the  haulm  decay, 
which  will  generally  be  at  the  end  of  October  or  begin- 
ning of  November.'at  the  first  arrival  of  frost.  Some 
[vrsons  clear  off  all  the  haulm  before  they  begin  digging. 
The  best  instruments  for  taking  up  potatoes  is  a  flat 
three-pronged  fork :  with  this  the  potatoes  are  regularly 
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turned  up,  large  and  snull,  each  row  being  thoroughly 
cleared.  The  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  clear  tlip 
ground  well,  for  potatoes  will  otherwise  remain  in  it  for 
Mraral  aeasoas.  The  tubers  should  bo  gort«d  at  the 
lima  of  digging  up  ;  for  the  largest  keep  best,  and  thoy 
alone,  therffori'.  should  be  stored ;  while  the  small  ones 
ar«  employed  for  present  use. 

To  preierro  potato  crops  for  winter  use,  McPhacl 
directs  that  they  be  left  in  the  ground,  if  dry,  and 
C0Ter«d  with  long  litter  to  protect  them  from  the  frost ; 
after  which,  they  may  be  taken  up  as  wanted.  But  it  is 
a  far  more  ijeneral  custom  to  pit  them,  and  one  which 
mav  be  advantageously  done  in  the  way  rooommended 
by  Towers  ;  which  is,  to  dig  a  spac«  of  ground  in  a  very 
dry  spot,  (under  cover  of  a  shed  would  be  desirable,)  a 
full  spit  deep ;  lay  the  earth  round  the  edges,  and  beat 
it  firm  and  hard  ;  then  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  space 
quite  leTel,  and  fill  it  with  dry  straw,  placing  a  coating 
of  straw  al.«o  within  the  border  of  earth.  The  pota- 
toes are  then  put  in,  heaping  them  rldgeways.  When 
all  arc  in,  they  arc  to  Ik-  covered  with  dry  straw  to  the 
depth  of  at  least  six  inches.  Earth  or  turf  of  an  equal 
depth  is  then  laid  on  the  top  of  the  straw,  and  beaten 
quite  firm  and  compact  with  a  wetted  spade.  The  pit 
should  be  finished  off  so  as  to  resemtile  a  sloping  roof, 
with  the  ends  round  or  arched,  that  it  may  throw  off  the 
wet  in  every  direction.  When  the  frost  is  gone,  open 
one  end  of  the  pit,  fake  out  what  is  wanted,  and  close  it 
again,  after  having  looked  over  all  the  potatoes  that  are 
within  reach,  and  broken  off  the  advancing  shoots  to 
prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the  roots.  This  method  of 
pitting  is  used  for  large  quantities  ;  but  for  a  few  sacks 
It  is  sufficient  to  put  thera  away  jjerfectly  dry  and  free 
from  mould,  in  a  dry  shod,  or  in  a  cellar,  or  underground 
cave.  Cold  will  not  injure  thero^,  if  they  can  be  pre- 
•erred  from  moisture,  or  from  actrval  freeiing. 

Carrots,  parsnips,  and  beet,  are  now  dug  tip  and 
stored  for  winter  use ;  celery  in  th  e  trenches  is  earthed 
up ;  endive  and  lettuce  are  transplanted  into  warm 
borders ;  cardoons  are  prepared  for  blanching.  This 
last  plant  somewhat  resembles  the  artichoke,  but  grows 
to  a  greater  heipht.  It  is  a  natives  of  Candia,  and  was 
introduced  into  Encland  in  IG58.  The  Italian  name  of 
cardoon  is  derived  from  carduncnlui,  a  thistle,  from  its 
resemblance  to  that  family.  Throughout  Europe  the 
plant  is  known  by  its  Itilian  name.  This  vegetable 
possesses  but  few  nourishing  properties,  but  it  is  in  re- 
quest among  professed  cooks,  for  stowing,  and  for  soups 
and  salads  in  autumn  and  winter.  For  this  pnrpose  the 
t«nder  stalks  of  the  inner  leaves  are  used,  having  been 
rendered  white  and  fender  by  earthing  up  and  blanch- 
ing, after  the  manner  of  celery,  the  culture  being  also 
pretty  nearly  the  same. 

Offsets  arc  now  taken  from  the  roots  of  fennel,  and 
planted  about  a  foot  apart,  when  they  will  almost  imme- 
diati '  •   a  new   supply   of  leaves.     I'cw  j)lants 

reqiiir  itivation  than  common  fennel,  and  as  the 

seeds  are  a  tuefut  stomachic  and  carminative,  it  is  well 
to  allow  the  plant  a  plarr  in  our  gardens,  evrn  irrespec- 
tively of  its  use  in  cookery.  Tlie  leaves,  when  boiled, 
enter  into  manv  fi-h  «nii((  w,  particularly  mackerel,  and 
when  raw  are  >  with  pickled  fish  ;  though 

they  mi|;ht  in  f  ..  ;■  retain  their  proper  place 

ai  (rarninh.      I'  ich  used  in  I'rancc  and  Spain, 

r-"' ■ '  ■■"•• '"ilesome,  and  agreeing 

■  of  the  plant  is  good 

Jul-  uiiHuiit  sorts  of  herbs  now 

ns  have   not  been  v.ilued   as   they 

'■ign  spices  and  eoncV  ■<■  pre- 

:  '•  pro<lucc  of  our  ow  :  few 

i  '  '  r,   ol    the   brno- 

I  home   produr- 

tions.     ^  '     '   \i\  the 

use  of  ST  ,11  bad 

pnipoi'tions,  the  cookery  ia  which  they  arc  introduced  is 


spoiled;  but  when  used  with  discretion  they  greatly 
improve  the  flavour  of  a  largo  proportion  of  the  dishes 
that  are  brought  to  table.  In  stews,  broths,  omelets, 
force-meat,  and  seasonings  in  general,  the  skill  of  the 
cook  is  as  much  shown  in  a  good  selection  and  apportion- 
ment of  herbs,  as  in  any  other  ])articular.  I'liny  ob- 
serves that  a  good  housewife  will  go^nto  her  herb-garden, 
instead  of  a  spice-shop,  for  her  seasonings,  and  thus 
save  the  health  of  her  family  by  saving  the  contents  of 
her  purse. 

Any  of  the  productions  of  the  garden  which  are 
likely  to  suffer  from  frost,  must  now  be  gathered  in  for 
storing  or  pickling,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crop. 
Tomatos,  or  love-apples,  are  among  the  fruits  which  the 
frost  readily  destroys.  This  plant  belongs  to  the  night- 
shade tribe  ;  so  also  docs  the  potato ;  yet  we  are  able  to 
eat  the  fruit  of  the  one  and  the  tubers  of  the  other  with- 
out risk  of  poisoning.  The  tomato  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  and  was  early  introduced  to  Europe  by  the 
Spaniards.  We  received  the  j)lant  from  the  French  in 
1596.  Little  can  be  said  of  its  nourishing  properties; 
but  the  tomato  is  annually  rising  in  favour  for  culinary 
purposes,  being  distinguished  by  a  pleasant  acidity  whicli 
renders  it  an  agreeable  addition  to  soups,  and  also  fits  it 
for  sauce  either  for  fish  or  meat.  Tomatos  may  like- 
wise be  pickled,  or  made  into  an  agreeable  catsup. 
Rogers  recommends  the  tomato  as  an  elegant  side-dish 
for  the  table,  cooked  in  the  following  manner.  The 
largest  and  best  fruit  should  be  chosen,  fully  ripened : 
cut  tliem  through  exactly  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  have  a 
top  and  bottom  ;  they  are  then  to  be  broiled,  for  which 
a  few  minutes  will  suffice,  keeping  principally  the  inside 
uppermost,  to  preserve  their  juice.  When  done,  a  small 
bit  of  butter,  pepper,  &c.,  should  be  put  on  each,  when, 
after  again  being  placed  a  few  minutes  before  the  fire, 
they  will  be,  as  our  old  herbalist,  Gerard,  said  above  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  "a  dainty  dish  to  set  before 
a  queen."  An  eminent  gardener  near  London,  by  train- 
ing these  plants  against  a  bank,  has  gathered  from  six 
hundred  plants,  four  hundred  half  sieves  (three  will 
make  a  bushel)  of  ripe  fruit  for  the  market. 

The  tomato  is  raised  from  seed,  which  is  sown  on  a 
slight  hot-bo'l  about  the  end  of  March,  or  is  raised  in  a 
large  garden-pot,  if  but  few  plants  are  wanted.  The 
young  plants  are  set  out  in  a  warm  southern  border, 
against  a  wall,  or  palings,  or  a  sloping  bank,  about  the 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  The  plants  are  regu- 
larly trained,  and  care  taken  that  the  fruit  is  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  sun.  Tlie  fruit  begins  to 
ripen  in  August,  and  continues  to  do  so  until  October, 
when  the  arrival  of  frost  immediately  destroys  the 
plants. 

RTRAKCE    MODE    OF    FIBirlKO. 

Tmtr  (a  tribe  of  Indians  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,)  fish  by 
means  of  a  lino  without  a  hook,  having  only  a  small  pic-re 
of  bait  at  tho  end,  with  which  they  entice  the  fish  to  the 
top  of  tlio  water,  close  to  the  side  of  the  canoe.  A  fish 
bites,  and  l>cforc  it  can  detach  its  small  teotli  from  Uie  suit, 

touKh  Uiit,  the  hand  li"!  '■ '      line  jerks  tlic  jirizc  alinvc 

the  water,  and  the  oti.  it.      J'lic  fislicr  then  litis 

out  a  large  jiircc  of  its  lu  .;_. ,  .....is  out  the  inside,  and  li.uijjs 
the  fish  on  n  stick  by  tho  fire  in  tho  canoe. —  V<^age*  of  the 
Adteniure  and  Bcnglc. 

BooRMOKs  are  said  to  be  in  plenty  here,  (tlie  fortreas  of 
'Akabali,)  but  we  saw  none  of  them.  They  arc  cjiught  by 
rats,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers  in  tlie  roittU-,  as  wo 
found  at  nigiit  to  our  coat. — Robinsok's  Palatiw. 


Tnn:,hy  whose  revolutions  we  measnro  honi 
months  and  .years,  is  nothing  else  but  (as  It 

Si<ace  borrowed  nr  ■  •■'  -• --•   ' <-'  —  ■•• 

the  last  retiini  to 

their  first  course  fi 

arrive,  and  liave  tlieir  i^ 
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TUB  BAST  INDIA   COMPASTt's   HOOSS  IK    LEIDBWHALL   STRBBT.      1648   TO   1726. 


II. 

Section  1. 
rrocebsings  of  trb  companf  xtv  to  the  tbab  1624. 

I'liB  histoiT  of  the  East  India  Company,  during  a  consider- 

.ill'  Dpri.vf  after  iU  first  establishment,  is  occupied  quite  as 

<  ountests  with  rival  nations  of  Kuro|>e  in  this 

:i'  as  with  the  detail  of  its  mercantile  procceJ- 

_s.    Tlic  I'ortuRuese  claimed,  as  discoverers  of  the  passa^ 

thp  Ck]^  (•(  <J'>"d  Ho|K>,  an  exclusive  right  to  trade  in 

i  !  >  1,  by  various  means,  obtained  pos- 

.  and  other  places  on  the  Mala)>ar 

"■  \  '     .  at  the  entrance   of  the 

I  in  GuJf;  of  part  of  the 

M.,,  -  ,,....,.    .,f    .1,.,    M,.l„,.,., 

Isl. 

all  t...    i-.  ;.;::        .  .      .    :      , 

Bengal  and  in  Siaiu ;  and  tiiey  bad  founded  a  new  city  at 

Macao,  on  the  coast  of  China. 

Sowng  as  the  Dutch  were  subject  to  the  crown  of  Sjwin 
they  procured  the  productions  of  the  Ivist  from  Lisbon,  iind 

nn  thence  .i  ■■\  toother  nations  of  Kurope; 

:;  when  th:i-  pie  had  succeeded  in  throwing 

oit  the  tyniniiv  \iihior  \.  lurn  ihey  liad  so  loin;  cr<';u'ed,  one 

of  the  means  adopted   by  Philip   lo  distress  thrm  was,  to 

deprive  them  of  their  commerce  with  liis  dominions.    From 

Vol.  XXV. 


this  narrow  and  short-sighted  policy  it  resulted,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  that  the  Dutch  became  rivals  with 
tlieir  former  masters  in  the  trade  with  India  itself. 

"  At  the  time  when  the  Dutch  commenced  their  Toyagca 
to  the  East,  the  crown  of  Spain  was  engaged  in  enterprises 
of  so  much  importance  in  other  quarters,  and  so  much  en- 
grossed with  the  contemplation  of  its  splendid  empire  in  the 
New  World,  that  the  acquisitions  in  tne  East  Indies  of  the 
Portuguese,  now  become  its  subjects,  were  treated  with 
comparative  neglect.  The  Dutch,  accordingly,  who  entered 
upon  the  trade  to  India  with  considerable  resources  and  the 
utmost  ardour,  were  enableil  to  supplant  the  Portuguese  in 
the  fpice  trade,  and,  after  a  struggle,  to  expel  them  from 
the  Molucca  Islands.  Tliat  colehrsted  people,  now  freed 
•■••■"1  the  oppression  of  a  ba<l  government,  were  advancing 
career  of  prosperity  with  gnat  an  J  rnpid  strides.  The 
.-^:ucntation  of  capital  was  rapid  in  Holland,— beyond 
what  has  often  been  witnessed  in  any  other  part  of  tha 
globe.  A  proportional  share  of  thU  coital  nalunUly  found 
Its  way  into  the  channel  of  the  India  trade,  and  gare  both 
extent  and  vigour  to  the  enterprises  of  the  nation  in  tha 
East;  whUo  the  Eni-lish.  « "  'ry,  opprwsed  by  rm»- 

goTemment,  or  sc>iurge<i  war,   afforded    little 

capital  to  exUnd  its  trade,  u.  ,„..„.:.  to  afford  it  protection, 
found  themselves  unequal  competitors  with  •  people  so 
fiiTourably  situated  M  the  Dutch, 
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"  Piirlni?  th«l  ast.  the  i>rinciple«  of  public  wc«lth  were 
ytr\  and   hardly   any   trade   wna 

ify'.  .1  which  was  exclusive.     The 

dirt.  It  which  tnnli'J  to  India,  all  traded  by  way 

of  I  and  the  several  exclusive  compauies  treated 

ert :  1    for  a  participation  in  their  traffic  asapro- 

pov  "  ruin.    In  tlieaame  spirit,  every  nation  which 

obtaiuiM  aiiinittaiice  into  any  newly-explored  clmnnel  of 
oommcrM  endeavoured  to  exclude  from  it  all  participators, 
and  considered  ita  own  pro&ts  as  depending  upon  the 
abaencc  of  all  competition. 

"The  Oiiicli,  who  were  governed  by  the  same  prejudices 
as  their  '  ries,  and  actuati-d,  at  least  in  tluit  a^e, 

with  rat..  ilian  the  usual  intensity  of  apfK-tite  for 

Kain,  beheld  with  great  impatience  the  atteini)t«  of  the 
Jbjiglish  to  slukre  witn  them  in  the  spice  trade.  While  con- 
tending for  their  independence  against  the  power  of  Spain, 
and  l<x>kini;  to  Knirland  for  support,  they  were  constrained 
to    t  '.lion  and   forbearance;  and   during  this 

tim  .re  enabled  to  form  a  connection  with 

Sumatra,  to  csmKiish  themselves  at  Bantam,  anil  obtain  a 
■hare  in  the  traffic  of  pepper,  which  being  a  commodity  so 
generally  produced  in  the  Kast,  could  not  easily  become  the 
subject  of  monopoly,  liut  before  the  English  made  efforts, 
on  any  considerable  scale,  to  interfere  witli  the  trade  of  the 
further  India,  where  the  finer  spices  were  produced,  the 
power  and  confidence  of  the  Dutcli  had  greatly  increased. 

"  That  people  were  more  effectual  opponents  than  the 
Portuguese,  between  whom  and  the  Knglish  the  interference 
was  not  so  direct.  The  chief  settletnmte  of  the  Portuguese 
oo  the  continent  of  India,  were  on  the  Malabar  coast,  at  a 
great  distance  from  Surat,  which  was  the  principal  seat  of 
the  English:  it  was  in  the  Persian  trade  alone  that  much 
incompatibility  of  interest  existed:  and  feeble,  in  India,  as 
the  English  at  that  time  were,  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
were  an  over-match  at  »ca  for  the  Portnguc^ic;  and  hardly 
ever  encountered  them  without  a  brilliant  victory,  or  at 
least  decide*]  advantages.  The  ca."<e  was  different  in  regard 
to  the  Dutch :  the  pretensions  of  the  English  to  the  spice 
trade  interfered  with  the  very  vitals  of  the  Dutch  commerce 
in  the  East ;  and  the  fleets  which  the  prosperous  enterprise 
of  the  new  republic  enabled  it  to  maintain  were  so  for  su- 
perior to  those  which  the  restricted  means  of  the  English 
company  allowed  them  to  send,  that  contention  became 
alto-  ■'    -'      1  less  and  vain." 

1  ricement  of  hostilities  between  the  English 

and  1,.,  ,.„i,.li  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
following  circumstances.  On  the  10th  of  July,  1617,  a 
IJutch  ship  being  wrecked  near  Surat,  and  the  goods  saved 
from  the  wreck  being  allowed  to  be  disposed  of  in  that  city, 
the  Dutch  at  once  perceived  the  great  value  of  the  trade  at 
that  port,  and  determined,  if  po&sible,  to  acquire  a  portion 
of  it.  Accordingly,  having  profitably  disposed  of  their 
goods,  they  left  teij  mcrcliants  with  sulBcient  funds  to  com- 
mence trade,  promising  to  send  out  new  stock  and  shipping 
from  Europe  in  the  following  season.  The  remainder  of 
the  officiTS  and  crew  of  the  wrecked  ship  then  proceeded 
over!--   I   •     •'      !>   •  ';  fitory  at  Ma»nli|>atam. 

1  ■  irt  of  the  Dutch  socms  to  hare  b«cn 

**•=':  -^h  in  the  occupation  of  two  small 

•■'*'  'lid    UoM-npin,  which,  though  not 

•*'"■    .  l>iit<b,  were  intimately  connected 

*'lh    soil  '  MS.      The    Dutch,   therefore, 

attacked  I  ■  ,:..   tliiim,  but  finding  the  defences 

to  be  seci;  !,   and  on   the  voyage  st'izeil  one  of 

the  Con i  ..n  her   passage   to   Rosen^n,   and 

'i**'  w  of  another  ship,  obtained  pos- 

•<•''  ried  Wh  ships  to  a  Dutch  settle- 

neni.      i  »'•  numry  :•    i.  iti(;ii;         '        '  °i"se  pro- 

ceedings, and  demaii!    !  <h.   I  .which 

"•  -  ""■■■'d  unless  Ihr  i^nglinii  >,.,ui.i  cn-ni  t  I  -.iirrender 
lights  and  claims  on  Polaroon  and  the  other  Spice 
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in  ail  iws  of  national  agjrression,"  says  Bruce,  "  the 

y   r.-}miiiitlilii;    tb<-   iiiiurv.    is.   L-.-iM-rrillv.  tln'    first.  « lio 

■I  possession  of 
ii'leavoured  to 

::i,  uml    liad    rejio.iledly 

Mail  and   the  .MMJiirr-n.^, 

H  which 

the  ex- 

1,   iliercfore 

:  irectors  of  the 


London  Company,  to  prevent  any  further  encro«chraenl.s  on 
posse.viions  which  had   liecn  ceded  to  them  bv  », 

or  of  which  they  had  made  a  conquest  from  tlii 

The  London  East  India  Company  in  reply  cnuiiieriited 
the  grievances  and  oppressions  which  their  shins  and  facton 
had  received  from  the  Dutch  during  the  last  tiiree  years  in 
which  they  had  only  Iwen  endeavouring  to  retain  their 
rights  at  IVantam,  and  to  introduce  their  trade  in  Huch 
islands  as  had  not  hitherto  iK'cn  jire-occupicd  by  the  Dutch, 
and  that  thev   had  made  agreements  with  the  natives  at 

{)orts  in  the  .'^pice  Islands  of  this  descri|)tion,  from  which 
)y  the  stijtcrior  force  military  and  naval  of  that  people  they 
been  driven  with  great  loss  both  of  men  and  property  ;  and 
as  instances,  they  referred  to  the  violence  and  opposition 
experienced  from  the  Dutch  at  Bantam,  Polaroon,  Roaengin, 
Amboyna,  and  Tidore. 

In  tlie  Vjuit  the  rival  parties  resorted  to  intrigue  as  well 
as  violence  to  injure  each  other's  commerce.  The  Dutch 
offered  double  prices  for  pepper  that  they  might  engross  the 
whole  trade  in  Uiat  article  ;  and  the  English  took  part  with 
the  natives  in  their  quarrels  with  the  Dutch,  assisting  them 
with  artillery  and  gunpowder. 

Meanwhile  commissioners  to  settle  these  disputes  had  been 
ap])ointed  by  King  James  and  the  Dutch  States-General, 
and  after  much  tedious  negotiation  a  treaty  was  concluded 
at  London  on  the  7th  of  July,  1619,  whereby  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  tliere  should  lie  a  mutual  amnesty  and  a  mutual 
restitution  of  shifis  and  ]>roperty ;  that  the  trade  of  the 
two  nations  in  tlie  East  should  be  free  to  the  extent  of 
the  respective  funds  or  capital  which  might  be  employed ; 
that  the  pepper  trade  at  Java  should  be  e<|ually  uivi'ded ; 
that  the  Knglish  should  have  a  free  trade  at  Pullicate  on 
the  Coromandel  coast  on  j>aying  half  the  expenses  of  the 
garrison  ;  that  at  the  Moluccas  and  Bandas  the  English 
should  enjoy  one-third  of  the  trade,  the  Dutch  two-thirds, 
the  charges  of  the  garrisons  to  be  paid  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. In  addition  to  these  items  which  referred  to  the 
opposing  interests  i>{  the  two  nations,  arrangements  were 
made  for  mutual  ])rofit  and  defence.  Both  Companies  were 
to  endeavour  to  reduce  the  duties  and  exactions  of  the  native 
officers  at  the  different  i>orts,  and  eai-h  Company  was  to  fur- 
nish ten  ships  of  war  for  common  defence,  which  were  not 
to  l)e  employed  in  conveying  cargoes  to  Eurojie,  but  only 
in  the  carrying  trade  from  one  port  of  the  East  Indies  to 
another.  The  whole  of  tlie  proceetlings  thus  agreed  upon 
were  to  bo  placed  under  the  regulation  of  a  "  Council  of 
Defence"  in  the  Indies,  to  be  composed  of  four  inembcv^ 
from  each  Company.  This  treaty  was  to  be  binding  I 
twenty  years. 

In  compliance  with  the  tenns  of  this  treatv  the  English 
Company  in  1020  fitted  out  the  largest  fleet  wFiich  they  had 
hitherto  sent  to  the  East.  One  of  the  ships  was  of  one 
thousand  tons  burden,  and  several  were  of  seven  hundred 
tons  each :  the  investment  for  this  voyage  was  estimated  at 
62,490/.  in  money,  and  2«,608/.  in  goods.  Of  the  ships  thus 
sent  out,  nine  were  detained  in  the  East  Indies,  and  one  only 
returned  with  an  investment,  the  sale  of  which  produced 
108,887/. 

Before  the  Council  of  Defence  had  time  to  establish  itself 
in  the  East,  the  English  had  suffered  repeated  acts  of 
violence  and  oppression  on  the  |>art  of  the  Dntch ;  and 
when  the  Council  began  to  operate,  the  Dutch  agreed  to 
some  of  the  least  important  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and 
endeavoured  to  evade  the  rest.  They  agreed  to  the  restitu- 
tion of  ships  taken  from  the  English,  but  refused  to  inquire 
respecting  goods  and  stores  taken  by  individuals,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Company  could  be  responsible  only  for  it* 
ovn  acts,  and  not  for  tiiose  of  individuals.  (It  anpears, 
however,  that  when  the  same  position  was  assumed  by  ths 
Engli.ih,  the  Dutch  refused  to  acknowledge  it.)  I'licy 
refused  to  allow  the  English  their  share  of  the  jiep|)er  trade 
until  indemnified  for  certain  fortifications  and  expenses 
incurred  at  the  siege  of  Kantam.  They  asserted  lliat  at 
Jaratra  and  all  other  places  where  they  had  erected  firtifi- 
r.itiriis  tlii-v  possessed  the  rights  of  sovereignty;  an<l  that 
M  could  claim  no  t>ermission  to  reside  there  except 
Dutch  laws.  They  stated  the  large  expi uses 
they  ba<l  incurred  in  erecting  fortifications  on  tlie  S|iice 
Islands,  the  maintenance  of  v.-liich  they  estimated  at  W).(Kii»/. 
per  annum,  and  they  required  the  English  to  .  a 

proportion    of  this  Iwfore    they    could  !«!  adin:  " 

stipulated  share  of  the  trade.  The  Engli.ih  (j|.j''trii  mat 
many  of  the  forts  were  built  by  the  Dutch  as  defcneii 
against  the  .Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  with  whom  the 
English  were  not  at  war,  and  in  places  at  which  no  produ' 
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or  spicM  conlil  ht  found  of  cxpocted.  "On  the  wholo  it 
may  Iw  n-markcd,"  oayn  Mr.  Mill,  "llmt  if  thfro  wen- 
forlitiuitioim  at  placiw  whoro  none  wcro  rciiiiirrJ,  thr 
KnffliHh  lm<l  a  rif;ht  to  clorline  paying;  for  tliu  lilun<li'ni  of 
the  Dutch ;  but  a.s  tht>y  chuiucil  a  Hhara  of  the  trailu  up<m 
tlio  fouiidntinn  of  thu  Dutch  c<>ni|ueiit.\  and  would  not  have 
heen  adinittcd  to  it,  witliout  a  war,  hiid  not  tlioiu'  coiuiuiKtit 
taken  pliice,  it  was  a  leiw  valid  pli'ii,  to  wiy  timt  tlii'V  wiTr 
not  at  war  with  the  Spaniards  and  I'oituifiHite.  In  fnuniiii; 
the  treaty  no  distim-tiun  waji  made  hotween  )>««t  and 
future  i'X|>en<ieR.  The  Knfflish  intended  to  bind  thennelvea 
only  for  a  share  of  the  future  ;  the  Dutch  availinl  thoni- 
■kdvcH  of  the  ambiguity  to  demand  a  share  of  the  pa^t ; 
and  in  all  thiuio  pretensions  they  acted  with  no  hi^h  a  liand 
that  the  KuKlinh  commiwiioner*  of  the  Council  of  Defence 
rep<irti>d  the  impracticability  of  continuing;  the  Kn^fliah 
trade,  nnleiM  meiuureti  were  taken  in   Eun)po  to  check  the 


overhearing  and  oppressive  proccedinps  of  the  Dutch." 
The  ten  nhipH  which  ha<l  been  sent  out  by  t"      " 
Conipiuiy  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ha<l 


BO  fur  diminished  their  reoourcen,  that  in  the  followinij;  year 
U>ey  wcro  not  in  a  condition  to  send  out  more  than  four 
Bhij>H,  the  cargoes  of  which  were  cHtimat*^!  at  12,!XX)/.  in 
money,  and  ii,I!>lU.  in  ^(kxIs.  Of  this  small  lleet  one  ship 
only  returned  to  Kni;land,  the  others  having  been  detained 
in  India  for  the  protection  of  the  Knijliah  settlements  and 
trade.  The  great  los.s  sustained  by  Uie  Company  from  thin 
interruption  to  their  commerce  may  be  estimated  from  the 
value  of  the  cargo  which  was  brought  home  by  this  single 
ship,   consisting   of  spices,    which   at    the   sale   pro<luced 

The  intercourse  between  the  two  rival  Companies  at 
Surat,  in  Persia,  and  on  the  Western  coast  of  India,  liad 
hitherto  been  very  limited ;  the  scene  of  their  rivalry  was 
chiefly  conf'med  to  Java  and  the  Spice  Islands.  In  the 
circle  of  operations  of  which  Sural  was  the  centre,  the 
Knglisli  were  bettor  prei>are<l  to  cope  with  the  Dutch,  and, 
indeed,  had  less  to  fear.  Notwithstanding  the  coutinue<l 
op|)osition  of  the  Portuguese  they  had  greatly  improved 
and  extended  their  trade  with  I'crsia,  and  were  prepared  to 
defend  it  by  force  of  arms. 

In  November,  UMO,  two  of  the  Company's  ships  had 
saileil  from  Surat  to  Persia,  and  on  attempting  to  enter  the 
port  of  Jast^ues,  found  it  blockaded  by  a  Portuguese  fleet, 
consisting  ol  ftve  large,  and  sixteen  smaller  vessels.  Not 
being  able  to  cope  witli  so  superior  a  force,  the  two  ships 
returned  to  Surat,  to  obtain,  if  itossible,  reinforcements. 
There  they  were  joined  by  two  other  shij)s,  and  returning 
to  Jasqucs,  an  imiecisive  action  was  fought ;  the  Portuguese 
gave  way,  and  the  English  ships  entered  the  jiort.  The  Portu- 
guese retired  to  Ormus  and  refitted,  and  ufain  8pi)earcd  in 
the  Jasqucs  roads  to  renew  the  action.  The  conflict  was 
obstinate,  but  terminated  in  favour  of  the  English.  This 
action  impressed  the  Persians  favourably  towards  the  Eug- 
liah,  and  led  to  a  proposal  for  a  union  of  their  forces  in 
order  to  expel  the  Portuguese  from  the  isUnd  of  Ormus, 
vrliich  that  nation,  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity,  had 
seized  and  fortified.  The  Knglish  at  first  hesitated,  but  the 
Persians  refusing  to  allow  them  to  take  in  their  cargoes, 
oon-sent  was  given.  The  naval  force  was  furnished  by  the 
English,  the  military  by  the  Persians  ;  the  attack  was  chiefly 
conducted  by  the  former ;  and  on  the  2'Jnd  of  Ajiril,  1C22, 
the  city  and  castle  were  taken.  The  English  received  for 
thia  service  a  proportion  of  the  plunder  of  Onnus,  and  a 
gnmt  of  half  the  customs  at  the  port  of  Gombroon,  which 
afterwards  K^came  their  principal  station  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  Company's  agents  at  Bantam  (who  since  the 
treaty  of  161i)  had  taken  the  title  of  IV'sident  and  Council, 
and  with  a  sort  of  conti'ol  over  the  other  factories)  con- 
demned thia  enterprise,  because  fron\  the  absence  of  the 
■hips  the  pepper  investment  had  been  lost  and  the  trade  in 
general  mucn  injured. 

This  exploit  was  not  without  its  consequences  at  home. 
I  Under  the  idea  that  prize-money,  to  an  enormous  amount, 
1  had  been  gained  by  the  Company  and  their  officers  at 
Ormus  and  other  places,  the  King,  and  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, as  Lord  High  Admiral,  claimed  shares;  the  one  as 
droits  of  the  Crown,  the  other  as  droits  of  tlie  Admiralty. 
The  Comi>any  seem  to  have  made  it  a  point  of  prudence  to 
admit  the  claim  of  the  King,  "not  feeling  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  dispute  any  ])oint  with  his  Majesty;"  but  they  resisted 
the  Lord  Admiral's  claim,  on  the  plea  that  they  had  not 
acted  under  letters  of  marque  fron\  him,  but  under'their  own 
iliarter.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  Judge  of  the 
,\  Iniiralty  Curt;  tlie  witnesses  examined  were  the  com- 


mandon  ami   officers   of  MTtml  of  the  Companjr'a  thips 

wbi.'h  hid  iimdn  prizes;  and,  according  to  their  statomMta, 

iioney  w>«  calculated  at  IO(),<KM)/.  and 

'.     Apsinst  them  sums  the  Com)«ny 

I'hargcs  and  Iomcs  in  c<|uip- 

iile  liad  suffered   bv    witli- 


moiii'V   U'  1 

fleit  whii  1 
pany,  feai  i 

mise.     Th'    i  ,  f 

his  claim,  and  an  onlrr  wa*  sout  tu  I:  r 

Edward  Conway,  Secretary  of  State,  t  ;  > 

the  King.  Mr.  Bruce  refem  to  an  alttstvd  copy  of  this 
order,  now  in  the  State  Pii[ior  Office,  but  Mr.  Slill  nays 
there  is  no  diri<  ' 

Although  th. 
much  from  the  i 

the  season  1(!2.'' 

five  ships  with  ^i  .  .   

exclusive  of  the  sale  of  Pti  ■ 

it7,<H)0/.  and  to  these  sums  v^  a 

the  Dutch,  in  compensation  for  the  losses  and  injuries  which 
the  Company  had  sustained  previously  to  the  Treaty  of 
IGIO. 

SEcnoM  2. 
Tns  Massacre  at  Ambotha. 


Although  the  season  1C2.')-21  was  a  prosperous  '■•">  <-^  'he 
domestic  exchequer,  yet  the  affairs  of  the  Com:  > 

Si>ico  Islands  were  becoming  more  desperate.      1  _     li 

s«'Ction  of  the  Council  of  Defence  represented  to  the  court, 
that  the  Dutch  governor,  Car|>entier,  continued  to  exercise 
his  power  with  positive  tyranny,  and  liad  reduced  the 
English  to  that  defenceless  situation,  in  which  they  neitlier 
coulil  resist  ill  treatment  fn>in  the  natives,  nor  resent  wrongs 
and  injuries;  that  tlie  English  factory  had  been  charged 
with  every  item  of  expense  without  cither  having  a  voice  in 
the  disposal  of  the  money,  or  any  share  in  the  management 
of  the  trade  ;  that  the  council,  instead  of  employing  the  fleet 
of  defence  for  the  mutual  protection  of  the  trade  and  settle- 
ments of  the  two  Comjianies,  hati  directed  it  to  consolidate 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Dutch,  and  to  projects  for  ruining  the 
English ;  that  the  English  were  almost  entirely  dcprive<l  of 
their  trade  in  the  Spice  Islands,  and  that  under  the  pretext 
of  a  conspiracy  the  Dutch  liad  executed  great  numbers  of 
the  natives  and  reduced  Polaroon  to  a  desert. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  English  section  of  the 
Council  of  Defence  ordered  the  agent  and  factors  at  Am- 
boyna  to  quit  that  station,  and  to  return  to  Bat.ivia.  But 
before  this  could  lie  done,  an  event  occurred  which  made  a 
deep  and  Listing  impression  on  the  minds  of  Englishmen, 
and  excited  general  attention  throughout  Europe. 

In  February,  1023,  the  Dutch  Governor  seized  on  ten 
Japanese,  and  subjecting  them  to  slow  torture,  extorted  from 
them  a  confession  that  they  li»<l  engaged  in  a  coiupiracy 
witli  Captain  Towerson,  the  English  agent,  to  seize  on  the 
castle  of  Amboyna,  and  to  expel  the  Dutch  froii:    '  ?. 

"The  unfortunate  Japanese,  who  could  not  com 
sources  of  the  animosity  between  the  Europeans,  mihiv  iinutr 
their   agonies,   and  allowed   their   tormentors  to  give  any 
colour  they  chose  to  tImt   fabrication,    upon    wlil.Ii    dw-v 
intended  to  inflict  similar  misery  on  Captain  T  ! 

the    English   factors;  these  unh.ippy  men   wi :  >• 

individually  expo.'Hvl  to  the  torture,  and  as  their  pmluty  and 
national  finnness  of  character  induced  them  to  refuse,  amid 
their  sufferings,  the  confi>s»ion  of  a  project,  which  existed 
only  in  the  commercial  jealousies  and  avarice  of  their 
enemies,  this  firmness  and  this  probi:  '         •- 

dence  of  guilt,  which  instead   of   mi'  ' 

their  oppressors,  increasiHl  it,  till  huiu;iii 
with  pain,  sought  a  momentary  relief  in 
»i,i.!,   „.,v.,-  ..viut.,.!;  but  even  this  exti 

Dutch,  who  a\-ailed  •  of  the 

,  which  the  torture  ;.  i   have 

forced  from  them,  and  on  the  27th  February.   10:;3,  they 

executed    Captain    Towerson,   nine    Engliali   factors,   nine 

Jaiianese,  and  one  Portuguese  sailor."  _    _ 

Such  is  Mr.  Brnce's  account  of  this  transaction,  and  it  u 
one  of  the  nio>  '  :  other  accounts  appearing  to  be 

groeslv  exagiT'  ''  ^^^  ^'^^  '^^  *"  •'«"*»    which 

rDU8e<1  extreme  ,,,.,,..  ..a  in  England,  have  never,"  says 
Mr.  Mill.  "  been  exactlv  ascertained.    The  nation,  whosa 
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lutd  mie  expedient 
A-ar  at  any  time  to 

'     ' ' upon  the 

.  stances, 
>  h  really 


•na  wan  Mw***^,  «m  mora  diapoaad  to  jtaint  to  itaelf  a 
oi  atiotitu,  aad  to  baliara  wfaatorer  could  inflame  ite 
BMBt,  tliaa  to  aatarnpoB  a  ti^d  inrestigatioa  of  the 
If  it  bo  impmhaHf,  Mwaver,  oa  the  one  haad,  that 
tba  BMgUah,  whoaa  aombeis  waae  nnall,  and  hy  whom,  ulti- 
■Mtoly,  ao  littla  advaatig*  oould  ba  gained,  were  nallv  ^ilty 
of  aay  asek  decigii  aa  tho  D«(ab  kn^tad  to  them ;  it  is,  on 
Utt  othar  haad;  aqnallj  impMbable  that  the  Dutch,  without 
beUevii^  tttaoi  to  bo  guiltr,  would  hitve  prooatded  agaiaat 
tiwai  bjT  tho  enridawee  of  a'jodicial  trial.  liad  rinple  exter- 
minatiaa  ba««  thair  object,  a  i: 
preaantad  itaalf ;  thej  had  it  i 
make  the  KwgHih  diaa{tpaar,  a: 
nativaa.  Tha  probability  ia,  &:. 
whioh  roaaed  thair  wiyioioii  >n>^  j«^^^ 
baUarad  bk  tha  eonapuaay,  aad  ware  tMrried  ou  b^  their 
revntmeniK  anJ  intareati  to  Mng  the  helj)le8S  objects  of 
il ;  that  the  judges  before  whom  the 
'  1  ,  were  in  too  ht'iit.'^I  a  stale  of  min.I  to 

■ae  the  iameence,  or  believe  in  an;  *  «f 

tho  aeenaad;  and  that  in  this  nuuin>  <l. 

Kaoagti,  iawiii  illj .  of  what  is  lukt<ful  ma,\  Iw  fouiiU  in 
thia  liiMiaaulion,  without  i«i|>|K>sin!?  the  iipirit  nf  rfi-inona  in 
1    ■  I"  the  same  i 

-tate  of  so 


i.t.»;..v    ;.)    ..V...  .»    ,. L.  -..v. _.,,,,-^   ....'in 

with  minds  too  much  bliudtd  by  passion  to  discern  the 
truth,  and  put  thcni  to  death  without  remorse,  arc  acta 
which  our  own  nation,  or  any  other,  was  then,  and  would 
still  be,  too  rrnilv  to  bo  iriiiftv.  Happy  would  it  be,  how 
;  .  from  the  scenes  which 

rs,  would  learn  temper 
muicu   iu  cusvti   where  they  become  the  actors 


\s 
dent 

t": 


■  li  Presi- 
vain,  in 
iiM  desired 


It  Ji    t  u*;    1  MH'Mi    '  ft'iu'rai, 
■-;\vr  from  the  island.     In  their  stute- 
■    |i;r.......,^  ..f   ,),at  tiinp^  ,1, ..,;„.;.. ...I 

the  tra<!' 

J.;,^ it.    I   fn,.n  .    :.. 

Ihitch;   a  ,'  but  a 

forca  equ.!!  :  .    .i  to  con- 

tinue the  tnvlc. 

The  pffc-!   of  the  news   of  the   massacre   at  Amboyna 

'  '  was  a  fcelinK  of  the  utmost  exa-sporn- 

.:l1i,  who  liiid  long  been  rcfjurded  with 

wliicli   IS   commonly  bestowed   upon  successful 

lie  Court  of  Directors  saw  their  interest  in  niinis- 

'  rfury.     TI,  '   .  ■     ' 

ich  their  > 

.  The 
•  ations 
u: ;  and 
■  ■li.inta 


alariiieU  lor  their  <i 

fur  protiH'tioii.     Th^ 


..,,. 


t... 

t.-n 

l»,r. 

l,;il 

pu- 

til.- 

tr.^i 

ti.j. 

tluvl    .  ■: 

w 

atimulali 
Dutch;  ; 


ij.},.  ir.l 
>  rii  wit 


iry  uubliui- 
Wfien    tho 


J  1. 


i     Ih  ■11      [.,1 

Ill- 

V 1..  1  •; 

>     ;i  ■  *  '■•■ 

1 vun  in 
Ity  and 
'nr 

it 


re  fonne<I  of  tlia 


The    remonstrances    which   were  made  to 
States  on  this  subject  did  not  i'' 
results.     That  government  gaav' 

send    iiiiiis    f<i    ill.  if   Coverni 

peni 

prop-  . 

witliout  I  \ 

putes  an  .". 

and  i' 

the, 

} 


iij;  t'.   thf    Initcli  "  • 
it,   and   particular   ji; 
n  (ill  such  places  as  <' 
Dutch ;" — that  the  Knglish  mir 

f  ti,..;..  .,...1 ,  ;.i..,! 


flauanMvory 

they  would 

Indies   to 

it 

its 

iu  ail  Uia- 

'>f  Defence, 

I'ision, 

KJBff, 

■  :  ic 
A 


i:i  iiiiinai. 


itaniiiis  and  Amboyna. 

This  was,  as  Mr.  Mill  remarks  an  nndisguMed 
tion  of  all  the  ri  liich  their  sukjecta  ware  i 

in«f  in   India.  imd  council  and  the  CanKsaay 

were  equally  di-  :     ;        with  the  answer  ■    Comi- 

pany  nirreeil  t«  th.    ti-'     itiele,  namely,  t! 

I         ■  stated 

lis  in 

rewr'.  ■  iin-v  jrii   tin'  i>iit'-ii  immhi.u  i it  liberty  to 

repeif  imilar  to  those  now  complained  of; — tney 

there!... ^  .,»..>  tliat,  remittinc:  the  (•!(•■•■  '■■  *''•■  Council  of 
Defence,  was,  in  fact,  empowering  tli  ■  review  antl 

vindicate  their  own  unjust  procwdiiit;  it  etinivafent 

to  denying  redress  of  any  kind  ;  -  and  tiiat  the  case  reqniTed 
to  be  tried  in  Europe  by  Commissions  authorised  by  the 
two  nations. 

"  These  meastires  of  King  James,  doting  the  last  m«n<hs 
of  his  roign  (for  he  died  on  the  27th  of  March,  182.1),  failed 
in  their  em-eta.  It  i«  true,"  says  Mr.  Bruce,  "he  wished 
t  .  its,  ami.  .        '  '        .'.uuoir, 

!  tild  not  b:i  j.ected 

Ir.'iii  111.'  i.acmi-  -_\st(Mii  wtn.-n  be  had  ui.*'.-i>.-u  in.ni  his 
accession  ;  out  his  varying  policy  with  the  Kiiropenn  powers 

'■■' '  *-... -1  <  1,  of  tlicm  to  connider   Knplanci   as   of  less 

balance  of  power  which  li\ieen   Elizabeth 

I,   anil  the   States-Genei-al,   in  a   partieular 

manner,  to  throw  off  their  dependence  on  the  Crown  of 
England,  of  which  the  Queen  had  l>een  the  source. 

"  On  this  occasion,  the  spirit  of  the  English  nation  wonld 
have  secondeii  a  war  against  tho  Dtitch,  but  that  cold 
people  knew  that  by  evasions,  tliey  could  blunt  the  momen- 
tary rage  of  the  l"jiglish  court,  and  shun  fulfilling  not  only 
the   terms  of  the   treaty  of   1«1!»,  but   evade  .  f 

redress,  or  giving  any  compensation  for  injuries,  v 

'  .  r    would    have   dared   to   commit,   nor   viiimu.i    i- 
•  ,  in  the  preceding  reign." 

ill  J(;2i  tho  Company  petitioned  the  King  for  anthority 
to  punish  their  servajits  by  common  and  martial  law.  "ft 
appears  not,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "that  any  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  obtaining  tl  that  any  pailia- 

niiMilarv  proceeding,  for  tia  niU'd  power  ..vcr 

il  fortunes  of  the  citizens,  was  deemed  even  a 
'  I  remony."     This  ought  to  lie  regarded  as  an  era 
iu  the  hiiiLory  of  tna  Company. 

Sectios  3. 
Procbeddcos  or  TnB  Compact  up  to  tite  year  IfWO. 

The  Company's  Puraian  trade  was  not  prosperous.     Tha 

opposition  •'  -  •■■ '  i. .......   ii ».....; i-  ii ;o. 

tnites,   an.  I 

prfulnee,  di., .  ; ..     '■     .. 

■•'ir.     But  iM^fore  tl^is  ■ 

Kiiiu  of  Persia  to  n       ,  ' 

to   prohibit  their   extortious.     This 
■  I,  met  with  attrnti/in  as   soon   aa  t' 
Measures  r  ■  i.le,  and  tli  < 

.,1  liy  tho  K.  that  it  w;l 

uonlinue  Uio  trade 

It  is  in  connection  witli  thia  trade  Uiftt  we  gain  some 
it,'  i.i.cting  the  state  of  the    Compaii    '"■  ■ 

a  In   tho    seasons   1(12+-.'),    1' 


Mnlw..-  ''<  tlie  KuiK  and 

oouncil  .  It        ,         '  '  pny  him  2t><K)/. 

as  a  compensation  for  his  exertions  in  endeavouriDg-lo 
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nAN-Tv>t ;  AV  r.w.vr  stattow  ot  Tini  ra«t  rmiA  compxst  ix  jav.v. 


estnolish  h  tnwlo  lifltwoon  Pcrsiii  irnd  EnglnnJ.     Tlin  Direc- 

'  'on  tlip  jfTound  thnt,  instead  of 

only  cxporicncpd  injnri««  frnm 


receive  orrlom  fruTn  Knmps.    KnTinir  t!iTT«  nTianifoned  1 
Bantnm  ami   ■'  •   Dnfph  mv, 

nndor  the  na;  in,  .tk  tlici  i  .m- 

mcnt. 

'Dip  EnifliRh  fncfnra  alim  (>niIi>avounHl  to  form  ft  tmd*  <M 


n*,  liiuu  III  v.mu'  iiKit 


■|'i 


roni 
^■ain 

i 


.  ir  tlioir  hattored  for- 

(anus   l)y    .■nUTinn;    into    .  which    hnd    only    :i 

romoto  ronnKction  with  III. i  ,ja.     Tlicv  fstahlishcil 

inpowd.T  mills  in  Ow  county  oi  Surrey  ;  liiit'tlie  inhahit- 
lU  of  tilt!  vicinity  becominif  aliinned,  appliwl  to  the  Kinjr, 
have  them  roniovod,  and  they  were  accordingly  dorao- 
Kad.     The  Directors  petitioned  tlio  Kinjj  for  i>cniii.ssion 

'      '"ill*  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  Rt«te<i 

J  ••   was  necesmry   to   enable   thorn   to 

''■---     -■ "  '  the  stock  of  saltpetre  in  store,  or  to 

disposa  o£  Uia  ciuantity  of  that  arUcle  imported  from 
India. 

rhu    Dutch   found   it    to   their   intere»t   to  oppoiw    tJio 
Eiiiflinh  in  IVrsia,  38  well  as  in  India.     Uv  fon-f  .m.I   ln- 
trif{iiH  they  8ucceo«lod  in  ohtnitiina;  a  (rraiit  Vnr  a 
of  thp  silk-  tnnl(.  on  terms  rather  more  fiivoiirahli 
"  ••''   to  the  Kniflish.      \Vlier><u|ii.n,  tlui 

I  ihan  endPHvouml   to  uet  the  contract 

"  ""  '  ns  as  those  with 

W"'l'  .hrilwloonoof 

♦1,..  .  .     . 

t 

J.  _     ,  -,         .  : V,.- 

ini{  tile  I'ersimi  "tnide  hy  st-a  to  the  Europeans,  tlio  Dutch 
vrero  deriviiii} the  whole  hrnifit. 

It  has  heon  :.  iftor  the  massa. 

AnilHiyna,    tlie    <  resident   at   J.-i. 

tlepn'.saeti  by  the  rejiwiUd  iiuiif.'iutiis  to  which  they  were 
exposed  from  the  conduct  of  tJie  Dnteh.  and.  porliBps, 
Jeariin  that  thov    '  '        '  '        ■  -  ,-niin- 

trvnun  at  Amii.  „,„„ 

as  tliev  colli. 1   ' 
property. 

island  in  :i,>    -  ~ 

iiiii;ht   obtain   a   proportion  of   the  liner 
Swan  landed  on  tlie  island  of  Laitundy,  f.>   v 
Uie  name  of  Prince  Charles's  Island,  and  this 
chosen  as  tlie  retreat  of  the  liuglish  until  tii. 


'f  reoeii 

i   an 

1  rival,  the  Dwms 

ittxiiers  in  the  East 

faetori.    Th« 

'Und  to  be  so 

o  abanilon  it,  and  on  the 

'  \ta\'ia  witli  I^  sick  out 

le  th«a»  to  diafMitali 

ries. 


the  Cor 
hut  at 

*' Ir     .•jPjMiviHi      i.>     ;i     111    i> 

■  for  the  first  time  \h- 

1 ade. 

Hut  new  111 
island  to   wh;. 
unheal tliy  that  thev  wi  ■ 
31st  May,  lG25,tlioy  r>  i 
of  2.'>0,  and  not  a  sufficient  oi 
asinirln  ship  to  any  of  the  V 

gov. 

at 

th. 


by  the  Dutch,   they  withdrew 

removed  it  to  Arraeeaum. 

The  Directors  at  home  continued,  from 

their  endenvonrK  to  obtain  rvflrew  from  the  rannr  WlJBHii 

On 
the 
the 

O  „.n 

(v.  ...I 


cui 
oil 

(hi 


tJi- 
>da 
fir 


nt 

.   .r.ey 

er,  tha 

in  tennj 
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rcpe«t«<l  to  tlie  prcwnt  il*v ;  Wity  fmployed  many  aeamen, 
tlij-y  cxportrd  irni  '  ' '.  .is  if 'the  mpital  they  employed 

would  have  rem..  lu  if  it  would  not  nave  main- 

tained M«men,  m...  ,  ,,  .:..i  gooils,  had  the  East  India 
Company,  or  Kast  India  trafTic  never  cxibtcd." 

It  IS  pri.lmhle  tliat  the  decline  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
V  ii  power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  induced  the 

I).  prfwnt  this  memorial.     Had  tlie  Kin^  been 

tnurv  i  •  such  a  procecdinc  might  have  involved 

them  i  .  with  the  Crown,  which  hitherto  had  heen 

the  aourcc  of  oil  their  power  as  a  Company.  Tlie  proro- 
gation of  I'arliament  prevented  the  consideration  of  the 
subject,  but  the  King  exerted  his  authoritv  to  obtain 
redreas  from  the  .States,  while  the  detention  of  the  ships,  and 
the  nal  with  which  the  cause  of  the  Company  in  Kngland 
waa  taken  up  against  the  Dutch,  pnxluced  remonstrance 
and  explanation  on  the  part  of  that  nation.  They  ufl'ered  a 
laboured  defence  for  having  delayed  justice  in  the  affair  of 
Anih.-.yn.i;  they  urged  that  the  detention  of  the  ships  would 
r  r  than  accelerate  their  decision ;  that  they  had 

a;  "'ffes  to  take  cognizance  of  the  proceedings,  and 

tlLi;  dcUv  had  arisen  from  the  situation  of  those  judges,  on 
whom  otlier  services  devolved,  ami  from  the  time  rt'ijuired 
to   malv  '  ';.)!«  of  the    documents    which  had   been 

tlBIMnii  ;hc  detention  of  the  ships,  which,  in  value, 

tar  excr.-  1.  .1  mn  compensntion  which  could  be  expected, 
could  only  temf  to  bring  ruin  on  the  owners,  and  excite 
animosities  in  Holland,  which  might  affect  the  decision  of 
the  judges;  or  if  a  war  should  be  the  consequence,  however 
the  English  might  detain  the  ships  of  the  Dutch,  yet,  from 
the  disparity  of  force  in  the  Indies,  greater  evils  would 
ensue  to  the  English  Company  than  those  fur  which  they 
were  now  seeking  redress.  Shortly  after  this,  on  a  proposal 
bein^  made,  tliat  the  .States  should  send  to  England,  Com- 
missioners of  Inquirv,  and  a  promise  that  speedy  justice 
ifaoold  be  rendered,  tfie  ships  were  released. 

The  Dutch  Commissioners  arrived  in  London  about 
September,  1G28.  A  suggestion  seems  to  liavc  been  made 
that  the  witnesses,  in  the  case  of  Amboyna,  should  be  sent 
to  Holland  for  examination ;  and  tliis  course  was  also  recom- 
mended by  Sir  John  Coke,  whose  opinion  on  the  subject 
may  be  quoted  as  a  legal  curiosity.  He  recommends  that 
the  "  Lords  ot  London"  (these  are  the  King's  ministers,) 
"  should  perswadc  the  Conipanie  to  send  over  the  witnesses 
in  the  case  of  Amboinn,  not  by  way  of  commandemcnt  or 
direction,  but  tliat  they  might  voluntarily  go,  and  present 
tbMnaelres  to  be  examined,  so  as  neither  the  States  might 

Ctent  they  wanted  information  in  the  cause,  nor  his  Ma'>« 
prejudiced  in  the  title  of  submission  to  a  foreine  justice. 
Beaiaes  the  vritnesses,  they  arc  specially  to  be  required  to 
■md  over  the  Bible,  Table  books,  and  other  documents, 
wliMwby  it  ap[>earcd,  under  the  hands  of  the  parties  exe- 
ented,  that  they  iirotested  their  innocencie,  with  some 
•tlestaUon,  under  tlie  hands  of  hable  men,  that  the  writings 
were  their  hands." 

The  Company,  however,  obiected  to  this  ailvice,  because, 
having  already  sent  personal  and  documentary  evidence 
to  Holland,  they  liad  obtained  only  two  audiences  in  the 
conrse  of  eighteen  months ;  and  thus  the  matter  tenninated 
for  the  present. 

The  Company's  equipment  for  1027-8  waa  on  a  reduced 
scale;  it  consisted  of  only  two  ships  and  a  pinnace.  The 
Company  sought  to  conceal  this  symptom  of  declining  pros- 
perity under  a  public  statement  t<i  the  effect  tlii-y  had 
numerous  vessel*  in  In'li'  wlnili  fi..in  the  obstructions  of 
the  Dutch,  and  the  sUi'  ,  hail  been  unable  to 

rstum;— that  thou;.-1i  •  i.w,  the  stix-k  would 

btlam,  namsir,  '  :  TlVMto/.,  in  money  and  goods; 

and  vaex  hoped  t  me  all  their  ships  richly  laden 

in  ths  f  'x'jwou.     In   lO'iS-O   the  equipmenta  con- 

risted  bf  :  ,1,  two  for  India,  and  three  for  I'ersia:  no 

•ceout  has  been  preserved  of  the  stock,  but  it  appears, 
from  a  petition  to  the  King,  that  they  proposed  U>  ex- 
port Ofi.' '  ■  '  two  of  the  ships  destined  for  Persia.  In 
th«  sea  'I  the  Company  determined  to  equip  four 

ships  f  •       -  '  ■     -'  -ps  to  India,  but  to  rely  on 

the  ret  it. 


AIkiik  ... 
with    the   n:. 
advantage   r,i 
totjr  at   Bantam,     'i'li. 
anee  to  Karat  it  wa^ 
•nt  npon  the  pre  i 
seat  of  the  Com|. 
oppiaUoB  of  ths  Du: 


..Ti. '-.'.. .J   in   f\n  nrtlv<»  War 

took 

r  fac- 

r    import- 

i  V   depend- 

,  wiii'li  liccsine  the  chief 

lit   in    India.     Here   the 

new  form ;  they  sold 


their  European  goods  at  a  great  loss,  and  gave  sncli  high 
prices  for  Indian  produce  that  the  Enplisli  were  almost 
entirely  excluded  from  the  niaiket.  'J'his  of  course  pro- 
duced lieavv  complaints  from  the  Company ;  but,  as  Mr. 
Mill  n'lnarlv.s,  "  this  was  to  complain  of  eonipetition,  the 
soul  of  traile.  If  the  Dutch  sold  so  cheap  aiul  bought 
so  dear,  as  to  be  losers,  all  that  was  necessars-  was  a  little 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  English.  The  fact  was,  tlmt 
the  Dutch,  trading  on  a  larger  capitjil,  and  with  more  eco- 
nomy, were  perfectly  able  to  outbid  the  English  both  in 
purcliose  and  sale." 

Another  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  trade  was  an 
attempt  made  by  the  Portuguese  to  regain  their  influence 
at  Surat.  The  Viceroy  of  Uoa  having  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  nine  ships,  and  two  thousand  soldiers,  had  pro- 
jected the  re-capture  of  Orinus.  His  first  measure  was  an 
application  to  the  Governor  of  Surat  to  use  his  influ- 
ence with  the  Mogul  to  exi>el  the  English  and  Dutch  and 
admit  the  Portuguese  to  the  exclusive  trade  of  this  port. 
This  application  being  rejected,  he  next  attempted  to  pre- 
vent ttie  entrance  of  the  English  ships  into  Swally.  A 
sharp  action  ensued,  in  which  the  English  gained  some 
advantage;  this  was  followed  by  frequent  skirmishes  liolh 
by  sea  and  land;  the  Portuguese  Admiral  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  destroy  tlie  English  ships  by  fire ;  but 
they  succeeded  in  landing  their  cargoes. 

Section  4. 

Statb  of  the  Compaxt's  Affairs  Duai:«o  thb  Civil 
Waks  in  England. 

The  political  factions  which  al>out  this  time  began  to 
distract  England  diverted  the  general  attention  from  the 
affairs  of  the  Eist  India  Company.  The  Directors,  therefore, 
waited  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  ui-ging  their 
claims  upon  the  Dutch,  and  adopted  such  measures  as  they 
thought  expedient  for  maintaining  the  East  India  trade. 

In  l().'H-2  a  new  subscription  was  opened  for  what  was 
called  the  "  Third  Joint  Stock,"  It  amounted  to  420,700/., 
with  which  seven  ships  were  fitted  out ;  but  no  account 
remains  of  the  money  or  goods  emlarked.  A  similar 
mystery  hangs  over  the  investments  of  the  two  following 
seasons. 

"  The  Company,  like  other  unskilful,  and  for  that  reason, 
nnprosperous  traders,  hod  always  competitors  of  one  de- 
scription or  another,  vO  whom  they  ascrilied  their  own  want 
of  success.  For  several  years  they  had  spoken  with  loud 
condemnation  of  the  clandestine  tniilo  carried  on  by  their 
own  servants;  whose  profits  they  said  exce<'ded  their  own. 
From  serN'ants  nt  a  vast  distance,  and  the  servants  of  «  great 
and  negligent  master,  the  liest  service  could  not  easily  lie 
procured.  For  this  discovery  the  Directors  were  indebted, 
not  to  any  sagacity  of  their  own,  but  to  a  misunderstanding 
among  the  agents  themselves ;  who  Wtmying  one  another 
acknowledged  that  they  had  neglected  the  aiTairs  of  their 
employers  to  attend  to  their  own  ;  and  while  they  pursued 
witli  avidity  a  private  trade  for  their  private  Iwnefit,  had 
abandone<l  "tliat  of  the  Company  to  every  kind  of  disorder." 

Application  was  therefore  made  to  the  Crown  for  protec- 
tion, and  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  "  for  restraining 
the  excess  of  the  private  or  clandestine  tra<Ie,  carried  on  to 
and  from  the  I'juit  Indies,  by  the  oflicers  and  sailors  in  tho 
Company's  own  ships."  This  dixrument  is  interesting  from 
the  infonnation  it  affords  respwrting  the  gixjds  in  which  tho 
Company  were  ponnitted  to  trade ;  the  exports  were  '"per- 
petuanoes  and  dra|>ery  (broad  cloths,  Ac),  pewter,  saflron, 
woollen  stockings,  silk  stockings  and  garters,  ril>handa, 
roaes  edged  with  gold  lace,  beaver  hats  with  gold  and  silver 
bands,  felt  hats,  strong  waters,  knives,  Spanish  leather 
shoes,  iron,  and  looking-glasses:"  the  imports  were  "long 
pepper,  wliit<>  j>epper,  white  jwwdered  sugar,  preserved, 
nutmegs  and  ginger  preserved,  mjTaWums,  t  h-s, 

drugs  of  all  sorts,  agate  head.s,  fdood-stone>i,  -s, 

soccatrina,  ambergris,  rich  carpets  of  I '- ■ .i, 

quilts  of  satin,  taffaty,  painted  call'  s, 

SJitins  and  taffaties  of  China  embrc ;..  ^   -    ,    ,     its 

of  Pitania,  embroidered  with  silk,  galls,  worm  seeds,  sugar- 
candy,  ("hinn  dishes,  and  porcelain  of  all  sorts." 

Notwithstanding  tho  opposition  to  the  Company  by  its 
own  servants  the  tnule  was  somewhat  extendeil  along  the 
eastern  const  of  Hindustan.  The  factory  at  Masniipatam 
wss  restored,  and  certain  privileges,  by  way  of  redress  for 
former  grievanci-s,  obtained  from  the  King  of  Golconda, 
the  Boven-ign  of  the  place; — the  Company  undertaking  to 
import  Petiian  horses  "  and  other  rarities"  fnto  hb  majesty's 
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domininns.     Thf  f  naicnt  of  the  Mogul  emperor  wn.^  obtained 
for  tra  ''  iiOrUsa.    For  tlio  Iw-  iiieiit 

of  till  ^m  was  again  mivle  ii  I  ,  oiiJ 

the  (>u.itiiii  ci>.v  !  "  u,  pliui-il  under  ita  control. 

Tlic  C\>iii|Miiiy  luiit  fur  wnne  time  ceiuti"!  to  com)>et«  with 
tlio  Diiti'li  lor  tlu'  trade  of  tlio  Spico   I  '      '  '    '     ' 

tliuir  Dfvtii  to  Sural,  intending  to  dir^ 
iin|pnvvi'im'nt  of  thu  trado  with  this  jmn  ■" 
IVisiii;  l)ut  aa   popper  was  produced  on  tl 
tiny  si)ui;lit   for  a  Hlmre  in  tlmt  "iiiili-  tli 
which  the  Dutch  were  not  liki'l\ 

pence,  in  KilU,  with  their  old  eii.  i 

concluded  a  treaty  whereby  they  liod  u  ii  the  porta 

of  that  nation. 

In  the  year  ICM  the  Comjmny  ha<l  to  lonteud  with  yet 
another  rival ;— one  as  fonniiialilo  ns  any  of  whom  they  hiid 
hitherto  complained.  At  this  time  the  navy  of  Great 
Urit^tin  was  very  insifrniiicant,  and  much  <lilference  of 
opinion  existed  in  England  as  to  the  Ipgittmatu  incthoil  of 
ohtaininj;  resources  for  its  extension  an<l  sup|«>rt.  The 
Kiiii;  claimed  the  riicht  of  ordering;  supplies  for  this  service, 
which  the  Parliament,  without  its  consent,  held  to  be  \in- 
constitutionai.  At  length  the  necessity  of  doing  sometliing 
for  the  suppoi't  of  the  navy  induced  the  King  to  patronize 
a  scheme  which  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  charters 
and  exclusive  privileges  conferred  on  the  Company  by 
(iueen  Elizal)eth  and  King  James.  Captiiin  Weddcl,  one 
of  the  Company's  servants,  about  the  close  of  the  year  IKM, 
entered  into  a  »<-heme  with  Sir  William  Courten,  and  Endy- 
mion  Porter,  I'^q.,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  the  King,  for  establishing  a  sepanito  trade  to  the  t^st 
Indies,  from  which  thcv  hoi)ed  to  derive  large  profits  by 
carrying  out  goods  to  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  India 
and  bringing  home  Indian  produce  from  them  for  sale  in 
lMi:,'liiud.  The  King  himstdf  was  induce<l  to  grant  his 
lieeiis)'  for  the  new  association,  and  even  to  accent  of  a  share 
in  the  adventure.  The  preamble  to  the  licence  Jeelared  that 
it  was  foimded  upon  the  misconduct  of  the  East  India 
ComjMiny  who  "  had  neglected  to  establish  fortified  factories 
or  seats  of  trade  to  which  the  King's  subjects  could  resort 
with  s-iifily; — that  they  had  consulted  their  own  interests 
iMil\,  uiiliout  any  regard  to  the  King's  revenue;  and  in 
fii'in ml,  iliat  they  had  broken  the  conditions  upon  which 
their  charter  and  exclusive  privileges  had  been  granted  to 
them."  Mr.  Mill  remarks,  that  this  was  probably  the 
general  opinion  of  the  nation  ;  nothing  less  being  necessary 
(o  such  a  violation  of  the  Compan^-'s  charter ;  but  "allowing 
the  cimtrariety  to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  the  conse- 
quences were  not  so  ruinous,  but  that  the  stipulated  notice 
■  three  years  might  have  been  given,  and  a  legal  end  been 
lut  to  the  monopoly." 

Courtcn's  A'^sociation  were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves 
of  their  newly  acquired  privileges.  They  equipped  four 
Tessels,  and,  according  to  llruce,  engaged  the  Company's 
naval  and  mercantile  servant,s  as  officers  and  supercargoes. 
The  Company  petitioned  the  King,  but  without  success. 
They  tlien  sent  instructions  to  their  agents  in  India  to  offer 
indirect  opposition  to  the  new  association.  Affairs  would 
prolMibly  have  long  remained  in  this  condition  but  for  an 
event  which  the  Company  endeavoured  to  turn  to  its  own 
advantage.  One  of  the  Compimy's  ships  from  Surat  brought 
information  that  one  of  Courten's  vessels  had  seized  on  two 
junks  belonging  to  Surat  and  Diu,  had  plundered  them,  and 
exposed  the  crews  to  torture ;  and  tliat  as  soon  as  this 
event  w.is  known  at  Sumf,  the  President  and  Council  had 
been  st-ized  and  imprisoned,  and  the  Company's  property 
confiscated,  to  make  good  the  losses  of  the  owners  of  the 
jtmks.      All   this    was   stated    in   a   memorial    which   the 


Directors  presented  to  the  King:  they  predicted  the  ruin  of 
the  Eist  India  trade  unless  his  Majesty  should  interfere  in 
their  Iwlialf,  and  be  plcaseil  to  take  th«   illegality  of  the 


licences  and  their  consequences  to  the  trade  into  his  con- 
sideration. The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Privy  Council, 
but  that  boily  suspended  the  investigation  until  Courten's 
ships  should  return. 

In  lGfl7-fl  Courten's  ships  did  return,  and  their  car- 
goes sold  so  well,  that  the  adventurers  rejiped  handsome 
profits.  This  produced  frcsli  remonstrances  Irom  the  Com- 
pany to  the  Crown;  but  they  did  not  prevent  a  new 
licence  from  being  granted  to  Courten's  Association  for  five 
years,  but  they  were  prohibited  from  trading  to  places 
when'  the  ComiMiny  hail  established  factories,  aiid  the  Com- 
pany wore  equally  prohibited  from  interfering  witli  the 
estjiblishments  of  the  new  association. 

Amidst  all  their  diiliculties  the  Directors  seem  to  have 


I  relied  more  up«n  petitions  and  tn^moriaN  (ban  upon  ^kil! 
I  and  iacreaar>l  ' 

I  They  again  i 

grl'  .'1 1  a    I-  .jiuuiittee  'il    llie    l'rn_.  saa 

lap;  inquire  into  their  complaints  :  ti  .in* 

I    to    toil   I  ■■  '  1    -    -1  |j.|j 

the  Con  ,   to 

'■■—    •  .-i,    the 

I  it,  that 

■•:r    tirin- 
ciplo  on  '  Imt 

of  a  geni  ach 

adventurer  to  etuploy  his  stoclc  to  -to 

Imvc   the  trade  uncler  similar  rr^'  ob- 

served by  the  Turkey  and  other   Liiijhih  >  -to 

consider   how  the   differences    with  the   Dir  be 

ac<  I ;— and  to  devise  a  pLui  for  uniting  Lguiten's 

A-  ith  the  Company. 

i  ue  1  "iiiiijittee  do  not  seem  to  hnv  —  i..-»  i  .1. -  :-.-,,j|y 
with  much  alacrity,  for  no  report  the 

Company  again  petitioned  the  Kiu^   ;  .  j t^  ...  ...^  caso 

of  the  seizure  of  the  two  junks  by  Courten's  ships ;  for 
injuries  sustained  by  the  Dutch,  and  other  matters.  At 
length  their  petitions  and  remonstrances  produced  sorae 
results,  for  in  the  year  1G31)  the  King  resolved  to  revoke 
Courten's  license,  and  to  renew  the  Company's  charter  on 
condition  of  their  raising  a  new  ioint-stoclc,  such  as  would 
enable  them  to  carry  on  the  trade  on  an  extensive  scale. 

When  the  terms  of  the  pn)iected  fourth  joint-stock  came 
to  Ijc  considered,  it  appeared  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
third  joint-stock  had  iimde  frequent  but  unavailing  call* 
upon  the  Directors  to  close  that  concern,  an!  '■'■•■■-  I'ome 
A\liat  belonged  to  it  in  India.     It  apiiearsals  ent 

was  demanded  of  the  capital  of  those  separu*    ; ,Jled 

the  joint-stwks  of  the  Company.  "  Upon  this  occasion  a 
difficult  question  might  have  presented  itself.  It  might 
have  been  disputed  to  whom  the  immoveable  property  of 
the  Company,  in  houses  and  in  lands,  both  in  India  and  in 
England,  ac<[uircd  by  ]>arts  indiscriminately,  of  all  the 
joint-stocks,  belonged.  Ami<l  the  confusion  that  pervaded 
all  parts  of  the  Company's  affairs,  this  question  hod  not 
begun  to  lie  agitated  :  but  to  encourage  subscription  to  the 
new  joint-stock,  it  was  laid  down  as  a  condition,  '  tlukt 
to  pri'vent  inconvenience  and  confusion  the  old  Company 
or  adventurers  in  the  tliird  joint-stock,  should  have 
sufficient  time  allowed  for  bringing  homo  their  property, 
and  should  send  no  more  stock  to  India  after  the  month 
of  May.'  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  proprietors 
of  the  third  joint-stock,  and  by  the  same  rule  the  proprie- 
tors of  all  preceding  stocks,  were,  without  any  scruple  to 
l)e  deprived  of  their  share  in  what  is  technically  called  the 
'  dead  stock '  of  the  Company,  though  it  liad  been  wholly 
purcliastd  with  their  money.  There  was  another  condition 
to  which  inferences  of  some  importance  may  be  attached; 
the  subscribers  to  the  new  stock  were  themselves  in  a 
General  Court  to  elect  the  Piv  ■'■•'--  •■•  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fund  should  Ih-  1,  and  to  renew  that 
election  annuallv.  As  this  v\  Court  of  Directors, 
entirely  belonging  to  the  fourtli  joint-stock,  it  seems  to 
follow  that  the  Directors,  in  whose  hands  the  third  joint- 
stock  had  been  placed,  must  still  have  remained  in  office, 
for  the  winding  up  of  that  concern.  And,  in  that  case, 
there  existed,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  two  East  India 
Companies,  two  separate  bodies  of  proprietors,  and  two 
separate  Courts  of  Directors,  under  one  charter." 

The  previous  misfortunes  of  the  Company,  the  ascend- 
ani-i-  ..I  'li.^  Dutch  in  India,  and  the  un«e"i..i  «»•'•?  of 
p'  :s  at  home,  all  seem  to  have  b.-^  'Ur- 

al i  1  the  new  subscription.     No  mori  ''WA 

was  raised ;  and  the  Directors,  as  usual,  presented  a  memo- 
rial to  the  King  lamenting  their  fate  and  craving  relief. 

New  difficulties,  however,  awaited  the  Company.     The 
Parliament  having  refused  to  gram  su^jplies  for  conductinij 
an  army  against  Scotland,  and  the  King  being  i 
want  of  money  for  the  public  service,  obliged  the  I 
Company  to  sell  to  the  Cmwn  the  whole  stock 
in  their  warehous<'s,  amounting  to  2310  ham,  or  6<C 
which  was  bought  by  the  King  on  eredit  at  ;; 
pound,  or  fi.1,'Jli;V.  lli.  Id.,  for  which  four  bonds  ■ 
each,  and  one  for  7t2!!f!'.  were  given  by  the  fam- 
customs  and  Lor.i  '  ■to  the  Compan;  lee- 

ment  that  one  of  t :  ^  as  to  be  paid  r,  very 

six  months.  This  pcpjur  was  sold  by  the  King  to  Iitierent 
merchants  for  ready  money  at  U.  8*,  p«r  pounil,  thus  pro- 
ducing 50,626/. 
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Of  tTie  money  t:.ns  tUi'^  to  tH 
)n,0«Hj/.  had   IxH-n  allowed  tli.i 
tluv  >  ■-    ' 
fhi'r>: 
thi'tu. 

Uc>U!>C    cf 

«uv.  ii:. ! 
{.ravr 


1 


-*  ■"■ — -r  It  ftppMffB 

<>  dutiM  «fai<A 

ility  to  adTaiiM 

any  tlinat<>ned  to  aiTPst 

;    I  ;.  ^'  !:;>  d   n    iK'titii'M    {•<    (lie 
.;irls  vf  47 
:■■  uuii'liut 

sum  iniglit  be  allowed  ii  u   i>f 

,  and  meaxurvs  tAkon  to  >  ni  to 

in.iiiiilir,  of  which  they  were  much  iii  want, 
n    virv   li.iivy    ih-tit   at  iat«Kst.     The   King 
stood  req>ODsil>l«  for 
.  CoBipsBy  weevranA 


the  large  naiance  aue  !<•  iiuni. 
Our  qMoe  Will  not  admit  of  a  detail  of  tlie  proceedings  of 


in  Persia  and  India ;  but  tliey  may 
Htate  of  affairs  amonjg  the  Oireeton 


.-lit 


having  dud. 
iaetead  ' 

-ition   of   ' 

(ir  down  t' 


exMni- 

tlic 


the  Compan 

be  judged  o 

at   home, 

nation   of  I 

Company's    ) 

had  lent  above 

been  cadbled  to 

pvrchtaen  of  tliat  artidu. 

HI  diM  Eaat  aeens  to  ha 

CMtort,  Mii  for  a  time  to  imve  tfu.>'|>enaoa  ail  traae 

howerer,  something  was  done;  a       " 

■t  Ifadras,  **  the  only  station  r° 

dcatiaed   to  make  a  figtire  in  i 

Ceai|iany."    Ithadlon'l n  i' 

■faniMpsftiin  that  a  ' 

Malt  *••  Beeeasarv  to  ■  ,     _ 

nwuetly  b«th  W><iMt  i^  l>utcli  aud  the  native  guveriiors ; 

Mr  wb  reasoD  ^rt  Armegaum  hftd  l<eeu  erected  ;  btit  this 

Met  proving  a  convenient  6'  rovidinc;  tl 

•nd  wovfi  e~>ds  of  India  aii  r  wliich  tl. 

the  o<^  >  'ilwasclii  1,  advuiitagf  w.ui 

taken,  'ie]>enui»i  >cal  native  chief 


aettleiaent  was  aAoted 


on  the  ( 
:npany's  eti 


te  erect  a  lun,  lu   iiiadraqiatam. 


iportant 


•tation  ooDsidsred,  that,  without  waiting  for  tli 

the  Dlractors  at  home,  the  agent  coiumeiiced  tiic  : ^ 

to  wUeh  be  attached  the  name  of  Fort  St.  GMfva. 

Hie  timde  was  grsatlv  injnied  for  wntt  of  fnnda.  The 
Msati  in  th«  Bast  miaed  loans  of  the  Portuguese  to  enable 
ttai  (o  completa  th^  cargoes,  and  the  Directors  at  home 
Bade  alForts  to  obUia  money  by  a  new  subscription ;  their 
oljeet  bowaver  was  to  obtain  no  more  than  was  sutticient 
tot  IIm  immediate  supply  of  the  trade,  "leet  it  uhould  be 
aKposed  to  risks,  from  the  wants  of  the  Crown,  or  the 
dMMDds  of  it8''op}K>nents."  The  sum  subscribed  was 
tOtfiOm.,   which   was  cautiously  described  to  be  for  the 

pwpoae  of  tlM  "  Ri»t  General  Vova«."     N-  •-  '— 

Men  pssasrred  of  the  sUps,  or  of  t&e  dif^ 

I  atid.  indeed,  daring  several  yean  fro:;.    

d  niilfMnsiils  of  tiie  Company  are  unlcnown,  as  is  also 
«ns  wkanoe  their  fanda  w«rs  derived.    The  onaettled 


•lata  «t  1h»  eevntnr  may  aofieieBtly  aooount  for  any  want 

•finCotawtion  on  Um  subject. 

TIm  ppUay  of  the  Company  daring  the  Civil  War  ii 
~  '      "     evident.     Thsu  object   wiw  to  wippr.rt  their 
d  priviiegas  aaaiiwt  thetid.      ' 

wUeh  had  set  in  stroagly  against  m' 

pany  endearooiad,  aeeoMiM;  to  Bruix,      ii>  Kurji  <mt  <>i 

view  qnsations  lagldlny  tMir  rights,  and  yet  malce  an 


impiasjloa  on  the  p«l>Ua  at  the  imporlaaee  of  the  East  Ind  i 
trade  to  the  wanafawHiiiiig'  and  oonnnarcial  part  of  th 


•oHUwuiity.    The  neaaoM  adopted  l>vtlw  Company  on  tills 
orfnilsa  waa  to  bring  forward  the  plan  of  a  new  sulMwrip- 
tiaii  to  auppoK  Uie  trade,  which  was  oommaaieBled  to  the 
FvliMMnt ;  and  as  Uie  Court  were  mtisfled  tliat  the  only 
mvtiva  wliieh  eoold  inflnenw  the  leaders  of  this  assMnbly, 
was  ths  pMSpeet  of  gain  to  ttwrnaelres,  an  I 
advertiasmst  was  pablialMd,  stating  that 
would  be  allowed  to  the  aabaoribera  to  fill  up  w 
la  delerenee  to  aMaabssa  of  nwiiaoMnt,  tlio  p< ; 

be  proiaogad  in  their  fs*«ar,  that  titey  miihi „, 

appartnaito  to  eowidar  of  the  anbjaatj  and  to  hacome  sub- 

■eribsfS.     This  plan  succeeded,  and  tnc  at>t>rnlialion  r<r  tlji- 

Conmona  waa  ootaiac '  '■ 

the  advantagas  wMdi  >    ■ 

aa  might  be  dtnioeed  to  beeouM  sulascribent,  ot  n 

Iha  Bast  India  Company,  and  being  aeeented  by  \ 

■awl,  it,  in  fact,  neogniaad  or  gave  a  inwlic  aancliou  tu  Uic 

lidlla  and  privilegas  at  the  Company.'' 

Bat  tiia  I  snail  >1  of  the  Charter,  which  was  made  the 
condition  of  the  fourth  joint-stock,  Lad  not  T«t  ban  gsMited. 


In  1660  the  C- 
of  et«te,  in 

Aesoeiati"" 
consent 
was  urt' 
present 
uettleiiii  ' 
made  tlic  bui 
a  variety  of  1 1 
of  State  won; 
on  act,  for  th 
trade  as  mani 
TheConni 
the  Company'^  ii::iu>,  iin  i 
Hotae  agreement  with  tlie  A 
Association  was  now  cull-' 
trade  on  tlieir  own  fui, 
pany ;  but  Ijcioff  prili.' 
twparate  body  wuul 
certain  terms  tn   t 


lor  lui  .\ 
Aresohi 
ried  on  '•■ 
the  Cor 


'  1  mdmorlal to  the  r  -v,  •] 
1    existenoo  of  ( 

■ " '    ^..      i..» 

■-C  rivals 

.,.1  tl,..i,- 


ternpoD  Uie  <]ueetienof 

'   '  '■  1.  ra  to  come  to 

,  as  Covrten's 

'  ■•*"'  -  '■'"sTato 
■'>m- 

is  • 

'■Wd 
■!  to 


l-.H 

tted 

_  __  ,       _     .    :■.  I'j   .    ', ,    ..   . ,  ;..  ■■...t 

ot  «0/)tM. 

It  could  hardly  be  export/^rl  thnt  the  two  rii 
should  work  well  top;eth 
of  complexity,  arising  < , 
capitaU,  that   it  was  recouaiauulod  by  vm:\, 
dencies  to  obtain  on  Act  of  Parliameiit  to  < 
separate  stocks. 

'llio  proceedings  of  tlie  Company  at  home  about  this 
Mitod,  are  very  obecuri '  •  •■■>.■  bat  In  the  Eort  the 
BngUib  obtained,   in   1  fir!«t  of  those  peeniiar 

privilegee  wliidi  bad  bu  ...„ tltience  on  the  sabeaqnent 

tortanes  of  the  Coiu]tauy.  'I'his  event  has  boen  Tarionsiy 
stated  by  various  writers,  but  as  no  one  seems  to  ha'\'e  taken 
io  much  P*^ins  to  arrive  at  the  tnitli  as  Mr.  Wilson,  tlie 
Eilitor  of  the  liwt  edition  of  Mill's  Jluttry  of  Jiritiih 
InJia,  we  follow  his  account. 

The  snre^ns  of  the  Company's  ships  had  been  ooea> 
sioi    "  '  '/       niedans  of  rank  at  Saiat  and 

oti;  .'c-d   credit  for  their  skill  and 

srieiir. .     w  I  [i  WW  in  the  Dekiiaa,  ana  of 

his  duuchter^  i>umt,  and,  at  the  lauonuuen- 

-'  '*'         '   ''  ■       was  sent  to  Snmt  Csran 

lispatclicd    Mr.  CMiriel 
J^    -^ --—  ii{h  to  cure  the  prinoess, 

and  tliereby  ii'  >^  ith  tlic  emperor,  whieh 

he  used  to   g  i       .  c   of  free   trade  i»r  th* 

Enp-Iish.  Ho  was  aiiierwards  in  the  soriee  of  Prince 
Shuja,  whilst  in  the  goramment  of  liengal,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  |iroiiiute  tite  inUrests  of  his  coonbyraen. 

The  wars  which  laged  amimir  the  natives  on  the  Con>« 
mandel  coast,  rendered  <■  :ind   unoertain. 

The  Directors  refused  t«  >ns  at  Madras, 

on  the  RTOund  of  cxpenw,  imi  i'i>ii  .^i.  oeorge  was  oreelsa 
into  a  IVesidency  in  l(\:>H-i.  About  this  time  Uie  war 
lH-tu<vti  rr.iinu.ll  and  tlie  l>utcb,  tliongh  fanmraUa  to 
til'  '  Kuropo,  was  dangerona  to  the  praaperity 

of  1        '  J    111   India;    all   trade  on   the  t>art  of  the 

iuiKlwIi  waa  iiBorly  at  an  end,  and  scnr  dared  to 

put   "lit   f'T  fear  of  bcuifj  caught  in  11.  ■  ,  of  their 

p<|^^  I. 

\.  .('11  anon  nNlnwd  the  Dutch  to  the  naoessity 

t  I   )>i  .1  '  'is  own  terms,  and  it  was 

In  ill.   ;  .it  Westminster,  in  1<M4, 

1    III  .  i:  M  iiiejr  angagad  to  cenform  to 

jii  !)>e,  regaHung  the  maasaere  at 

^uu.     ll  \s^, .......  I..  ■»■■»■.  enmmiminners,  four 

on  each  aidck  who  ritoii  ndon,  to  make  an 

itliustment  of  the  olaimn  i'>oa.  "Oneremark- 

1  not  an  ill-«ontrive<l  condition  waa,  that  if  the 
I  commissioners  phonM,  within  a  !<fi[ru1nted  time, 
le  to  agree,  the  Ikj 

d  to  tlie  judgm> .  I  .  uit 

6'Aiia  Cantons," 
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REMBRANDT      AND      HIS     WORKS. 


TnS   OOLO   WSluUEH. 


nt. 


Rembrandt's  taste  for  ptcliiiigr  seems  to  have  boon 
:\cquircil  early,  and  his  foiulness  for  it  as  an  ainuseminit 
nuist  have  occupied  a  largfc  portion  of  his  leisure.  "  Not 
year  passed  after  his  commenconiont  as  a  painter,  with- 
out one  or  more  beautiful  productions  emanating'  from 
liis  burin,  until  he  had  sent  forth  to  the  world  about 
Vol,  XXV. 


three  hundred  and  sixty-five  prints.     In  tl: 
appears  to  have  been  sinpularly  careful  to 
few  imprcssious  in  the  various  states  of  bis 
numerous  iiis!:iiu-i'5  aHor  niak-r.^r  thr  nin«t  '.• 
tioDs;  this  pr 

stances,  he  h:i!  ''|^' 

in  some  measure  the  beauty  they  prcTwuslj-  possessed. 
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[OcTOBEn  6, 


It  h^i  Xmlu  ftlroady  stated  ilut  the  principal  object  of 
tbcjc  trial  ~  was  to  increajc  the  number  of 

print*  for  ih  calls  it  an  "  innocent  arti- 

fice," and  aJui,  ilial  vUiatever  lienefit  Uenibrandt  may 
bav»  Herivr.l  from  it,  "ho  could  little  have  foreseen  the 
oon.o'  '  thua  mu1t!|>lyinf;  hii  etchings  on  the  aiim- 

teur  rouIJ  it  have 


ot  time, 
friMd  Tollin)?, 


.!i.,i.  n. 


l.,:l! 


thirty 

M'    till' 


entered  into  his  conception 

.ors  would,  in  the  pro- 

;   or  5  portrait  of  his 

rins,  fi'leh,  at  B  putilic 

"le  piece 


guineas ;    or  that  tl 
siek,  which,  for  it»  sininilar 
<  1  fur  one  hundred  guilders, 

.lings,  the  usual  price  being 
^i.rty-five  flnrins,)  and  lliervliy  obtained  the  cognomen  of 
the  hundred  guilder  print,  would  at  length  soil  for  two 
bundre<l  and  fifty  guineas."     Some  years  ago  this  plate  was 

Iiurchased  by  Alderman  Boydell,  who  destroyed  it  after 
laving  taken  a  few  impressions  from  it:  hence  the  value 
of  the  prints  became  greatly  enhanced. 

These  productions  appear  to  have  cost  the  artist  no 
previous  study.  '"  Tiie  plate  appears  to  have  been  taken 
in  hand,  and  to  the  fuperticial  obser\'er  a  confusion  of 
lines  made,  crossing  e.ich  other  in  all  directions;  out  of 
this  teeming  chaos  his  ready  invention  conceived,  and 
his  dexterous  hand  embodied,  the  subject  which  a  little 
labour  afterwards  carried  to  perfection."  His  skill  in 
these  works  is  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  related  in  con- 
nection with  the  celebrated  print  known  as  tlie  landscape 
De  la  Moutarde.  The  Hurgomaster  Six  was  the  only 
man  of  rank  with  whom  Henibrandt  associated,  and  with 
him  he  sometimes  passed  a  few  days  in  his  house  in  the 
vicinity  of  Amsterdam,  in  which  a  painting-room  was 
fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  artist.  One  day,  being  at 
dinner,  Rembrandt  could  not  relish  his  boiled  beef  with- 
out rai)stard;  there  was  none  in  the  house;  and  the  bur- 
gomaster, desirous  of  pleasing  his  guest,  immediately 
sent  off  one  of  his  servants  in  haste  to  the  city  to  procure 
•ome.  Rembrandt,  observing  that  he  was  rather  a 
phlegmatic-looking  person,  offered  to  bet  that  he  would 
make  an  etching  before  the  man  returned.  The  wager 
was  immediately  accepted,  and  Rembrandt  forthwith 
having  taken  a  prepared  plate,  commenced  to  sketch  the 
landscape  from  the  burgomaster's  window,  comprising  a 
view  of  Amsterdam,  which  he  finished  in  his  happiest 
style,  with  that  vigour  and  lightness  of  touch  peculiar  to 
him,  just  before  the  servant  arrived  with  the  mustard ; 
hence  it  was  called  the  landscape  De  la  Moutarde.  An 
original  impression  from  this  plate  is  now  said  to  be 
worth  from  thirty  to  forty  guineas. 

Rembrandt  made  a  great  secret  of  his  mode  of  etch- 
ing, and  would  allow  no  one  to  see  him  at  work.  He 
was  equally  secret  in  the  composition  of  his  colours, 
which  no  one  seems  to  have  inherited.  On  this  sub- 
iect,  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  remarks,  "In  the  days  of 
Kapharl,  and  Hubens,  and  Vandyke,  (lainters  studied  their 
oildun  an  inurh  m  they  Hid  their  compositions;  they  nindc 
'  !  to  this  much  of  the  unattainnlde 

ist  \x  owing.     On  the  contmry. 
-       ■'     -  t.ands   U>    yr 
dr>  it  lh( ! 

"    "bich  1..     ..,  ,,...„.^ 
to  lie  i|uitc  necea- 
:>y  it4Kir,  and  the 
•J." 

o  many  commisiiont 
'  he  could  afford  to  indulge  his 
'ii  his  employers.  It  is  related 
one  day  engaged  on  a  large  family 
M  .irly  finisbe.1,  the  sudden  death  of 
'cd  to  him.  Deeply  affected  at 
■ody  of  the  animal  to  be  brought 
■  t  any  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  family 
\  he  was  engaged  on,  painted  the  llkene<is 
t  in  a  comer  of  the  picture.  Nor  would 
be  :■• listen  to  the  remonstrance!  of  his  em- 
ployers, but  rather  than  erase  the  intruder,  preferred  to 
keep  Uia  picture. 


bcMowcd  I 
»ry.     C 

■pleodour  of  uur  picturm 
Rembrandt    Sf^mt  to 
as  a  portr 
humour  ( 
of  him,  I 
picture.  •■ 
his  monk' 
the  In.s,  ) 
in,  .1 
who 
of  b. 


In  speaking  of  the  portrait*  of  Rembrandt,  Pilkington 

.says  tt    ■   •'•    V   --.    '■    -    '"  "     ■     '    -'v  his 

bcmg  :i  iture 

he  iuiii.iiii  .■.  ii,„  .,...,1,-  .■.  I,,,  ,.,.,._,  1,1,11,  111- (ii.i  iittits, 
though  a<lniinible  in  ris|><-ct  to  likeness  and  the  look  of  life, 
want  grace  nnl  dignity  in  tlie  airs  and  attitudes.  In  n-gnrd 
to  other  particvilars,  he  was  so  exact  in  giving  the  true  re- 
semblance of  the  [wrsons  who  sat  to  him,  that  he  distin- 
guished the  prominent  feature  and  character  in  every  face, 
without  endeovouriug  to  improve  or  eml«llihh  it.  tUny  of 
his  heads  display  such  a  minute  exm-tness  as  to  sliow  even 
the  bnirs  of  tliel>eard,  and  the  wrinkles  of  old  age;  yet,  at 
a  j>roj>er  distance,  the  wholn  has  an  astonishing  effect;  and 
every  portrait  appears  as  if  starting  from  the  canvas.  Thus, 
a  picture  of  his  maid-servant,  placed  at  the  window  of  his 
house  in  Amsterdam,  is  said  to  have  dcceive<l  the  passengers 
for  several  days.  De  Piles,  when  he  was  in  Holland,  not 
only  ascertained  the  truth  of  this  fact,  but  purchased  tho 
IKjrtrait,  which  he  esteemed  as  one  of  the  finest  ornaments 
of  his  cabinet." 

Mr.  Smith  has  some  interesting  observations  on  the 
portraits  of  this  great  artist. 

Unlike  the  Italian  artists,  who  too  frequently  sought  to 
imiiress  on  the  countenance  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  the 
individual  by  a  ])roud  and  lofty  exiiression,  and  a  corre- 
sponding air  and  attitude  ;  or,  indeed,  those  of  the  Flemish 
K'hool,  in  which  may  frc(|ucutly  l>c  noticed  an  affected  style 
and  gesture,  Uembrandt,  eager  only  to  obtain  a  faithful 
representation  of  nature,  found  it  to  consist  in  simplicity  of 
expression,  individuiUity  of  character,  and  an  unconslriiined 
action  ;  hence  his  portraits  possess  so  much  the  look  of 
reality,  that,  without  stopping  to  inquire  as  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  likeness,  or  whom  it  represents,  \vc  feel  satisfied  with 
the  picture,  and  pay  liberally  for  the  jiortrait  of  a  person 
whom  we  never  knew  or  beard  of,  aii<l  of  one  that,  perhaps, 
neither  possesses  grace  or  beauty  to  recommend  it. 

If  Rembrandt  was  ignonuit  of  tlic  undefined  forms  of  the 
beau-ideal,  he  knew  how  to  fascinate  by  the  more  seductive 
appearance  of  reality  ;  and  although  be  may  not  have  suc- 
ceeded in  defining  a  goddess  or  a  hero,  he  was  not  insensible 
to  softness  and  amenity  in  tho  one  sex,  and  gentlemanly 
ease  and  demeanour  in  the  other.  That  he  may  have  some- 
times sacrificed  to  picturesque  effect  more  than  ideas»>d  the 
generality  of  his  sitters,  is  not  unlikely ;  and  ttiis  propen- 
sity may  have  in  sonic  measure  abridged  his  cuuiniissions, 
and  left  him  at  leisure  to  indulge  in  what  apjiears  to  have 
been  a  favourite  amusement — the  ]iainting  of^  his  own  por- 
trait, and  etching;  for  lluubraken  observes,  that  he  never 
scrupled  to  subdue  most  important  parts  in  his  pictures  in 
order  to  obtain  effect,  and  no  entreaties  could  cure  that  pro- 
pensity, his  constant  n-ply  to  the  critic  being,  "  A  picture  is 
complete  when  the  painter  has  ilone  with  it ;"  and  hence  it 
has  been  critically  said,  "  tliat  be  would  sacrifice  the  face  of 
a  Cleopatra,  to  give  effect  to  a  pearl,  or  east  a  whole  figure 
into  liiilf-tonc,  in  order  to  give  force  to  a  scroll  or  a  letter 
which  the  person  might  have  in  his  or  her  hands." 

The  same  sentiment  which  gives  such  interest  and  value 
to  his  portraits  is  equally  diffused  throughout  his  historical 
and  otner  subjects,  with  the  addition  of  the  most  j>erfect 
unity  of  parts,  and  jiropricty  of  ordonnance,  so  tliat  every 
individual  pri-sent  is  not  only  essential  to  the  com|K>sition, 
but  also  necessary  to  the  passing  scene  ;  in  reference,  there- 
fore to  these  qualities,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  tliat, 
anion?  the  whole  eatidogue  of  eminent  (uiinters,  none  cm- 
'  '■  '  ■■  '■  Ejects  greater  strength  of  expression,  both 
:rp,  than  Kembrandt ;  and  however  niucli 

...    „ ^  .    .   .;r,  and  the  matchless  magic  of  hi-  r-hi.t,,,. 

icuro,  may  tend  to  excite  admiration,  it  is  the-  | 
this  soul   of  art — expression,   which   constitutes   i 
excellence  of  his  works,  and  mutt  ever  claim  our  unbounded 
applause. 

Ills  landscapes,  which  are  the  rarest  of  his  works,  owe 
much  of  their  beauty  to  the  skilful  adaptJiti<m  or  this  prin- 
ciple. Large  portions  of  his  scenes  nr.  'I  in 
broad  shadows  and  strong  half-tints,  i  but 
vividly  with  streams  of  ligl't  floating  ■'-■i  m^  ^u,ux,e  of 
the  middle  ground,  or  flickering  tenderly  on  some  promi- 
nent object.  'I'l'.— ■  '"llinablc  productions  of  his  |)encil  may 
rather  l>e  •-  niscencea  of  nature  hi  her  grandest 
fonns,  than  '                 %  s  of  any  part  of  Holland. 

One  of  Rembrandt's  choicest  performances  is  the 
picture  of  "  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,"  now  in  the 
National  (Jallery,  This  picture  was  painted  in  1644  for 
the  Burgomaster  Six,  in  whose  family  it  long  r.  >M:iini -d, 
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mid  was  preserved  with  tlio  utmost  cnro  iii  a  cabinet,  of 
wliich  tlic  ownrr  kopt  llie  key.  At  the  time  of  ihe  rovo- 
liitioH  it  w«s  olTorcd  for  sale,  and  bought  by  M.  In  Fon- 
tiine,  a  (lictiire-doaltT,  wlio,  not  findiii)?  a  purchaser  in 
I'aris,  brou^'ht  it.  to  London,  and  Bold  it  to  .Mr.  Anf^cr- 
stein  for  five  thousand  pounds.  Mrs.  Jameson  »ayB  that 
as  it  is  a  chef-d'aiuvvt  of  the  master,  it  would  uow  be 
difficult  to  estimate  its  value. 

In  u  critical  notice  of  this  picture  in  Mrs.  Jamrson's 
lUtndbook  to  thti  Public  (ialUriea  of  Art  in  and  near 
I.iindon,  the  acconn)lished  writer  savs,  "  llembraiidt  has 
here  made  a  remarkaMe  use  of  liis  skill  as  a  cidourist,  to 
riMidcr  the  subject  iutidlijjilile.  The  eye  falls  at  once  upon 
the  woman,  who  is  dressed  in  white,  p^uws  then  to  the 
figure  of  Christ,  (which,  next  to  her,  is  the  most  strongly 
liyhled,)  and  so  gois  on  to  IVlcr,  to  the  Pharisees,  to  the 
soldiers,  till  at  len^'tli  it  penetrates  through  the  tmnsparent 
gloom  into  the  interior  of  the  temple,  with  its  lii|jh  nlt-ir 
and  worshiiipers,  all  teeming  with  a  stirt  of  fantastic  mys- 
tical splendour,  half  veiled  by  a  solemn  ubB<.'unty." 

Ilazlitt  notices  this  picture  thus: — 

A  picture  ..■  ■■  '■■■;  -'M  ill  colouring,  in  lii<ht  and  shade,  in 
pencilin)?,  ill  '■•ct — liul  that  is  neurly  all :  "of  out- 

«;in!  -.Iliw  :    ,  of  inward,  less  exact."'     The  Christ 

I.  seriousness  and   dignity  of  a"<j)ect.      The 

111  .  of  which  the  li){ht  is  even  dazzling  ;  the 

li^urcs  ol  the  two  rabbis  to  the  rii;ht,  radiant  with  crimson, 
preen,  and  azure  ;  the  hack-ground,  which  seems  like  some 
rich  oil-colour  smeared  over  a  golden  ground,  and  where 
the  eve  staggers  on  from  one  abyss  of  oW-utity  to  another 
-  ' '.  '  picture  in  the  first  rank  of  Rembrandt's  won- 
il  nnances.     If  this  extraordinary  genius  was  the 

iii.'-i  jiii...i  and  vulgiu*  of  draughtsmen,  ho  was  the  most 
iilcal  of  colourisls. 

Dr.  \Viui;;eii  says,  "  Of  all  Kcmbraudt's  cabinet  pic- 
tures, this  perhaps  holds  the  first  place.  In  general,  we 
a<Imire  in  the  pictures  of  this  master,  the  magical  effect  of 
the  di-ep  chiaroscuro,  the  bold  conception,  and  the  admira- 
ble handling.  Here,  however,  it  is  not  only  the  bright,  full, 
gold  tone,  by  which  the  princii'al  figures  are  ndieved  from 
the  ilark  back-ground,  that  attiiuts  us,  but  the  tieautv  and 
intelligibleness  of  the  comjH>sition,  the  manifold  and  just 
expression  of  the  heads,  the  delicjito  execution,  combined 
with  the  most  solid  inipasto*.  !Iow  much  more  powerful 
is  this  expression  of  the  deepest  conijiassion  and  sympathy 
in  Christ,  of  bitter  repentance  in  the  woman,  in  spite  of  the 
ordinary,  nay,  ugly  countenances,  than  the  most  beautiful 
forms  taken  from  the  antii^ue,  acconling  to  geuend  i)rin- 
ciplcs  of  beauty,  such  as  we  see  in  .Mengs,  and  so  many 
highly-extolled  jiainters,  who  have  acted  upon  a  theory  of 
beauty,  but  whose  figures  arc  destitute  of  that  life  and  soul 
which  the  genuine  feeling  of  the  artist,  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  his  subject,  cmi  alone  breathe  into  them." 

Somewhat  similar  in  mode  of  treatment  is  the  wonder- 
ful picture  bv  the  same  artist  now  in  the  Dulwich  Gal- 
lery, in  which  reality  is  given  to  the  most  unreal  of  all 
subjects — a  dream.  In  regarding  Urmbrandt's  treat- 
ment of  "  Jacob's  Dream,"  we  feel  that  the  artist  has 
risen  to  the  sublimity  of  the  inspired  idea :  "  .\nd  he 
dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,  and 
the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven  :  and  behold  the  angels 
of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  it."  ((icn.  xxviii. 
12.)  We  can  scarcely  iin.igine  without  trembling,  the 
kind  of  picture  which  almost  any  other  artist  would  have 
produced  on  this  subject.  Sublime  indeed  as  is  the  idea, 
the  realization  of  it  in  a  picture,  seems  to  be  ridiculous  : 
but  Kembrandt's  ladder  is  a  gradated  burst  of  light 
opening  from  the  heavens,  and  occupied  bv  floating 
winged  figures,  of  a  strange,  mysterious,  undefined  form. 
The  sleeping  figure  of  Jacob  is  but  dimly  seen  amid  the 
obscurity  which  pervades  the  other  parts  of  the  scene. 
There  is  perliaps  no  other  picture  in  which  so  much  is 
left  to  the  imagination,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  so 
completely  satisfies  it- 

When,  with  the  mind  fully  impressed  with  these  two 

*  Dr.  WalRpn  mnlics  frrqumt  use  of  ihis  t»nil.    It  refrrs  to  iUp  diTrref 
of  IhiikiirM  with  wliich  Uio  mUur  is  l«iil  on.      In  sonw  <.f  RfmbTmo(ir» 

picttirr^  the ■'     '    .(5  to  prqjnt  in  riilg«$  from  li.e  canros  ; 

while  in  th.'  ■  sts,  it  U  ao  thin  th«I  the  thnwds  of  Ihf. 

caOTU  luav  i-.    .  .  it. 


production*,  we  turn  to  the  full-siced  portrait  of  a  Jew 
merchant  in  the  K  '"dlery,  we  ■  .  ly  fup- 

po-e  it  to  have  bo  i  by  the   .  r.     la 

this  picture,  we  see  a  i.  i  .*e«r«, 

and  of  an  austere    coin  'h  hi* 

hands  on  a  stick.      "The  aliiuidt-  is   vers  -'id 

unstudied,  the  head  full  of  nature,  and  the  v.  ,,ro 

presents  an  .>  id  uia»terl]r 

style  of  paint  1  •  lu  the  fi<«h, 

which,  contrasted    with  masses   of  shadow,  produce  Ml 
effect  so  surprising." 

After  giving  a  detailed  notice   of  six    1  vd 

fourteen  pictures  by  Hembrandt,  Mr.  Smith  i  at 

the  list  "  Btitrieieiitly   proves  that  he   «as  a  ut 

lover  of  his  profi "^Imii.  and  a  diligent  and  tndu  ^u  ; 

and  if  further  of  this  were  necesMiry,  a  list  of 

drawings  of  p<  I  n- the  number  tr.!_bt '"•  tniidr  from 

the  public  and  private  collections  i'l  'id 

Holland  ;    and  then  atld  to  thexe  n  _■«, 

consisting  of  three  hundred  an  '  '• 

of  the  numerous  examples  of  em. 

Surely  no  reflecting  mind  can  ■  mu  u  no  iuluiou- 

lation  of  objects  of  genius  an  n,  without  being 

struck  with  surprise,  minglcJ    ...  •'     •'•  ■'    »   "''"  so 

gifted  should  have    experienced    tl 
appears  to  liave  undergone  at  the  i : 
assiduously  to  his  profession." 

We  learn  from  the  same  authority,  that  the  numerous 
beautiful  drawings  by  Hembrandt,  which  were  found  in 
his  sketch-books  and  folios  at  the  sale  of  his  effects, 
were  lightly  esteemed  bv  his  countrymen,  and  it  was  not 
until  nearlv  a  century  had  elapsed  that  they  attracted 
much  attention.  Such  is  their  value  at  the  present  time 
that  in  some  cases  they  fetch  pt  ices  little  inferior  to  those 
of  his  pictures.  "  Most  of  these  estimable  productions 
appear  to  have  been  thrown  off  with  a  careless  rapidity  of 
hand,  as  if  he  feared  that  the  fleeting  idea  would  escaue  him, 
and  probably  were  done  during  his  leisure  hours,  after  the 
labours  of  the  day  liad  ceased,  and  when,  like  mo«t  of  his 
countrymen,  he  liad  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  stmthing  plea- 
sures of  the  pipe;  it  was  then  he  sketched  with  a  bi-uod- 
nil)l)cd  pen,  in  a  bold,  free,  and  hasty  manner,  whatever 
presented  itself  to  his  mind,  or  b:i '  '    1  his  previous 

thoughtti.     History,  familiar  life,  and  aninuds, 

were  equally  at  his  command;  to  lU. -^  ..v  ..iterwards  gave 
breadth  by  "a  wash  in  bistre,  and  occasionally  heightened 
them  with  white." 

Our  frontisjiiecc  is  copied  from  an  etching  by  Rem- 
brant,  dated  1639.  This  etching  is  known  under  the 
appellation  of  the  "  Gold  Weigher."  The  principal 
figure  is  a  portrait  of  Utcnbogaerd. 


lie 

I  M 


ALL   HOLLOW. 


I  STOOD  beneath  a  hollotc  tree. 

The  wind  it  hol!ov  blow, 
I  tliouglit  upon  this  hollmr  world. 

And  all  its  hollotc  crew. 
Ambition  and  its  hollow  schemes, 

The  hollow  ho|H>8  we  follow ; 
Im.iginntion's  hollow  dreams. 

All  holloie,  hoJIow,  hollow. ' 

A  crown,  it  is  a  hollow  thing. 

And  holime  heads  oft  wear  it; 
The  hollow  title  of  a  king, 

"What  hollow  hearts  oft  bear  it. 
No  hollow  suiib-s,  nor  honied  wile*. 

Of  ladies  fair  Ml  follow, 
For  beauty  sweol,  is  all  di-ccit. 

All  hotlowy  hollow,  hollow  ; 
The  hollow  potriot  but  betmyt" 

The  hollow  diipt'  "  '  '  '•-"'  bim  J 
The  hollow  critic  v  ''se 

To  At-Z/ew  kn»ve>  liitn. 

The  hollow  friend  who  takes  your  hand, 

Is  but  a  summer  swallow  ; 
■Whute'or  I  see  is  hke  this  tree, 

AH  hollow.  hoUiiw,  hollow! 

JoHH  Hollow.  //.^.owoj/ 
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WATl'RAL    HISTORY    AND   MANAGEMENT 
OF  CAGE-UIUDS. 


Thb  Blackcap.     (Curruca  airicapilla.) 

Oh !  r*ir  befall  Ibee,  inj  FtiirM, 
Witii  trilling  ttnifi  tunl  <-i\>  .vn  f>f  jetj 
Thy  pWaiAQt  ni-  1  hftil. 

FloAtiug  on  ihv 

F«r  hm  '> '  V  witii; 

Tobeoi:: 

InUlmlh.  >ir. 

JVitring  II  '  ;e«r. 

At  is  the  • 

to  Uiar  h  ,1  ir. 

ilintlnlty  «/  Ihi  WootU, 

The  song  of  the  Blarkcap  is  deemed  scarcely  inferior 
to  th.it  of  the  nightingale;  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder 
that  this  bird  should  be  in  great  request  for  the  cage. 
It  has  also  many  engiiging  ways,  which  prove  that  it 
becomes  tolerably  well  reconciled  to  captivity,  and  which 
endear  it  to  its  owners.  It  is  likewise  more  hardy,  and 
not  80  exclusively  a  feeder  on  insects  as  many  of  the 
other  warblers.  With  the  exception  of  the  redbreast, 
all  the  warblers  leave  our  climate  during  winter,  and 
reappear  with  the  livery  of  spring.  All  these  birds  are, 
by  some  writers,  included  under  the  general  tenn  of 
FauTctte.  Their  return  brings  great  animation  and 
beauty  to  our  summer  scenery,  while  it  is  important  to 
jv,-  -  ir_j.p  pf  pyj.  (.pops,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
i  -troycd  by  tlicse  birds. 

i  lie  hiackcap  arrives  in  England  about  the  middle  of 
April.  Towards  the  end  of  that  month,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  it  commences  its  nest.  The  male  bird  is 
inost  .assiduous  in  his  cares  for  his  mate  and  his  young 
brood.  At  intervals  he  pours  forth  his  enlivening 
strains,  from  the  top  brnnrh  of  a  bush  or  tree  in  the 
vicinity.     Here  his  o  may  be  noted,  and  will 

he  found  to  differ  r.  .  from  that  of  the  femjile. 

The  plumage  is  of  a  soImt  and  uniform  tint,  but  the  bird 
is  handsome  and  sprightly  in  his  form.     The  head  is  of  a 
dull  black;  the  throat  and  breast  are  grey,  fading  into  a 
paler  tint  in  the  under  part  of  the  body.     The  upper 
parta  are  also  grey,  but  tinged  with  dull  green  inclining 
to    Mark.      The   quills    and    tail    feathers   are    dusky, 
'T  green  at  the  margins.     In  the  female  bird 
<if  a  rnliiith  brown  instead  of  black,  and  the 
26   is   of  a  darker  tint,   and  more 
irreen.     The  female  is  also  rather 
largi'  10  male. 

'lii    ,  :ie  pair  for  building  their  nest  is 

at  no  gre.v  from  the  ground,  in  a  thick  hedge, 

I'li'l),  or  I ,  :..!  y  form  it  of  loose  vegetable  fibres, 

'  it  with  the  same,  occasionally  mixed  with  moss,  or 

.  or  hair.     The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of 

a  I'lle  reddish  brown,   obscurely  marked  with  a  deeper 

lih.ili'  of  •'  ■  rolour,  and  with  grey.     Tiir  voung 

liir'i*    iif  .   when    first    fledged,   rcsemliic   the 

f<*niali'.       I  ■'  V   ,'  .'.      ■'  •      ■  '  ' 

riiilv   if  ili-tiiriii-ci. 


the  roidillc 
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On  the  first  arrival  of  the  blackcap,  insect  food  is  not 
to  bo  had,  and  the  birds  are  fain  to  content  themselvei 
with  the  ripo  berries  of  the  ivy.  "  By  the  time  the  iyy. 
berries  are  over,"  s.iys  a  faithful  observer,  "  the  little 
green  larva)  of  the  small  moths  will  be  getting  plentiful, 
rolled  up  in  the  young  shoots  and  leaves:  then  is  this 
their  chief  food  until  the  strawberries  and  cherries 
become  ripe;  after  that  there  is  no  want  of  fruit  or 
berries  till  their  return,  and  there  is  no  sort  of  fruit  or 
berry  that  is  eatable  or  wholesome  that  they  will  rcfate. 
After  they  have  cleared  tho  elder-berries  in  autumn  they 
immediately  leave  us." 

The  song  of  tho  blackcap  is  rich,  clear,  and  rapid 
The  bird  appears  nuich  excited  while  singiug ;  the  throat 
is  iutlated,  tiie  body  obliquely  inclined,  and  the  head 
elevated.  The  trilling  of  this  bird  is  remarkable  for 
the  8\V'  "  '  iilcnccs  given  to  the  same  trill,  and  these 
are  ai  i  by  a  strong  convulsive  motion  of  the 

throat.  An  able  ornithologist  says  of  this  delightful 
bird,  "  It  has  indeed  the  wildest  and  most  witching 
notes  of  all  our  warblers ;  it  lias  not,  certainly,  the  volume 
and  variety  of  the  niu'litinenle,  neither  has  it'  (he  ineffably 
R"  '  "   '  '  ';  but  its  II'  le  by 

t^  I'cially  til'  finer 

til. Ill    iiK'-'riii    :ui  V  Ul  lUT  I'lui,        i  iio  SOng,  wllcil  l  llr  I!  iii    is  at 

rest,  a]>iH>ars  to  be,  by  turns,  like  those  of  several  l.ir.is ;  hut 
It  transposes  them  into  a  lower,  or  rather  a  minov  '         "tvI 
finishes  off  with  variations  of  its  own;  and,  as 
with  the  works  of  the  nmre  imp,visinntil  nmsicai  -  , 

the  very  genius  (so  to  speak)  of  the  bird,  int.)  i 

the   melody,  and   a   sort  of  indescri Ijable    wildii'  ;    ■? 

character  of  the  whole." 

The  blackcap  sings  more  constantly  than  most  other 
warblers,  yet  it  often  escapes  unnoticed,  being  a  shy 
and  retired  bird;  but  in  s))ut$  where  it  finds  itself  unmo- 
lested, it  will  often  choose  a  conspicuous  station,  such  as 
the  topmost  bough  of  a  low  tree,  or  the  extremity  of  one 
of  the  branches,  from  which  it  pours  forth  its  song, 
The  sound  of  footsteps  will  cause  it  suddenly  to  drop 
from  its  elevation  into  the  midst  of  the  thickest  bush, 
but  there  it  will  soon  after  resume  its  song,  being  appa- 
rently conscious  of  the  security  of  its  retreat.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  while  the  birds  subsist  oa 
vegetable  food,  the  song  is  less  rich  and  powerful  than 
at  a  later  period. 

Too  often  do  we  hear  the  blackcap  described  as  tho 
gardener's  enemy,  on  account  of  the  currants,  rasp- 
berries, &c.,  that  it  consumes;  but  without  the  labours 
of  this  very  bird,  those  currants  and  raspberries  would 
probably  havo  never  come  to  perfection.  The  number 
of  caterpillars  destroyed  by  the  warblers  in  the  spring, 
would  have  prevented  the  coming  to  maturity  of  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  fruit  destroyed  by  these  birds. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  blarkrnp  i=  a 
very  frequent  visitor  of  fruit  gardens  in  rclii 
.-ind  that  its  depredations  are  by  no  means  incon 
It  swallows  currants  with  rapidity,  and  with  mucli  appa< 
rent  satisfaction.  Ra«pberrii-«  and  other  soft  fruits  are 
equally  acceptable,  and  its  bill  may  frequently  be  srcu 
stained  with  the  juice.  So  intent  is  it  on  its  iVaKt 
among  tho  fruit  trees,  that  it  may  be  approached  at  such 
times,  and  better  observed  than  in  any  other  situali'ii. 
Its  fondness  for  vegetable  food  is  a  chief  cause  why  this 
bird  may  be  kept,  in  a  healthy  state,  in  a  cage,  witli 
better  success  than  some  of  the  other  warblers,  whoso 
propensities  are  more  decidedly  insectivorous.  It  is  for 
the  same  reason,  probably,  that  some  few  blackcaps 
generally  linger  in  the  warmest  spots  in  the  south  of  iho 
kingdom  during  winter.  In  such  places  they  mei-t  with 
plenty  of  wild  U-rries,  and  contrive  to  submst  on  them 
while  their  follows  are  so-king  more  luxurious  fare  in 
iiate.  The  blarkrnp  ha»  been  seen  in  Surrey 
r.  and  shot  in  Kent  in  .January. 

The  ociiirrenoe  of  this  bird  in  winter  is,  however,  very 
rare,  or  very  little  noted  in  Lngland.  The  main  body 
of  blackcaps  leave  our  islands  in  September,  but  do  not 
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appear  to  extend  their  winter  migratiniiii  vorv  far  to  the 
gouthwurtl.     Those  birds  aro  found  '  Eiiropn, 

and  in  the  isles  of  the  Atlnntic.     In  ili  i  parts  of 

Europe  they  are  merely  summer  visitants,  and  necordinjf 
to  Terarainck,  they  aro  rare  beyond  the  Apennines  and 
Pyrenees.  In  the  sonth  of  Itnly  they  aro  permannnt 
resident',  as  nUo  nt  Madeira.  The  Italian  name  of  the 
blackcap  >'<  C'liiiiiirni  li'nli'ra,  in  alluiion  tu  its  fondness 
for  ivy-boirii's,  and  tlio  bird  is  ranked  among  the 
Becaliro,  or  tii^-eatinfir  birds,  so  much  prixed  for  the 
ttble  in  Italv.  Anion);  the  Germans,  the  blackcap  has 
the  name  of  the  Monk  or  the  Moor  on  account  of  the 
black  or  brown  rap  which  covers  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  which  thev  thus  liken  to  the  cowl  or  the  turban. 
The  ¥<■■  'of  La  Fauvclle  d  (fit  nair. 

Ill  (■  i.iap  is  lively  and  intdC3ting: 

it  i  .I'd  than  some  other  warblers,  and 

sill  .jitedly  the  whole  year  round.     The 

son({  is  uttun  pniloii^rt'd,  like  that  of  the  nif^htingalc,  to  a 
late  hour,  and  is  eonimencod  at  dawn.  The  female  sings 
also,  though  in  an  inferior  degree.  On  account  of  her 
song,  as  well  as  from  her  having  a  brown,  instead  of  a 
black  cap  on  the  head,  she  has  been  mistaken  for  another 
species.  The  atTi-ction  of  these  birds,  not  only  for  each 
other,  but  for  tlioso  that  have  the  care  of  tliem,  makes 
them  pleasing  inmates  of  a  cage.  The  blackcap  will 
utter  a  peculiar  note  when  his  master  approaches  the  cage, 
and  will  flutter  towards  the  bars  as  if  anxious  to  break 
through  the  obstacle.  When  allowed  the  run  of  a  room, 
tills  bird  will  equally  display  its  familiarity.  "  A  young 
male,"  says  Bcchstein,  "which  I  had  put  in  the  hot-house 
for  the  winter,  was  accustomed  to  receive  from  my  hand, 
every  time  I  entered,  a  meal-worm;  this  took  place  so 
regularly  that  immediately  on  my  arrival  he  placed  him- 
self near  the  little  jar  where  I  kept  the  meal-worms.  If 
I  protended  not  to  notice  this  signal,  he  would  take  flight 
and  passing  close  under  my  no8<',  immediately  resume 
his  post;  and  this  ho  repeated,  sometimes  striking  me 
with  his  wing,  till  I  satisfied  his  wishes  and  his  im- 
patience." 

There  are  various  ways  of  procuring  these  birds  for 
the  cage.  The  young  ones,  taken  towards  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  arc  generally  preferred.  Their 
song  is  said  to  have  more  melody,  and  they  are  also 
more  easily  obtained  than  old  birds,  which  are  extremely 
wary,  and  will  -often  resist  the  most  tempting  bait.  To 
accustom  young  birds  to  a  cage,  the  extremities  of  the 
wings  are  tied,  and  they  arc  fed  with  the  paste  used  for 
nightingales,  which  is  rendered  more  attractive  if  mixed 
with  elder-berries  or  meal-worms.  If  young  birds  are 
to  be  brought  up  from  the  nest,  they  will  be  found  rather 
a  troublesome  charge,  requiring  extreme  cleanliness,  and 
much  care  in  their  management.  They  are  taken  when 
half  fledged,  that  is,  when  they  are  about  nine  days  old, 
and  fed  in  the  same  manner  as  young  nightingales. 
Their  cage  must  bo  covered  with  dry  moss,  regularly 
renewed  twice  a  day.  A  liquid  paste,  composed  of  yolk 
of  egg,  bruised  hemp-seed,  and  crumbs  of  bread,  is 
sometimes  given  to  them,  and  when  they  can  cat  alone, 
a  little  minced  parsley  is  added  to  it.  This  diet  must  be 
used  with  caiition,  for  it  is  apt  to  fatten  them  too  quickly. 
As  a  corrective,  they  aro  supplied  with  fruit,  such  as 
mellow  pears,  or  apples,  figs,  grapes,  and  the  lesser  fruits. 
When  established  as  a  cage-bird,  the  blackcap  mav  be 
fed  on  bruised  hemp-seed  and  bread  as  its  ordinary  /are; 
but  a  variety  of  other  food  must  be  used  to  keep  it  in 
health,  such  as  the  fruits  above-mentioned,  .ind  a  supply 
of  caterpillars  and  other  insect  diet.  A  supply  of  cldcr- 
<.  dried  for  winter  use,  will  be  found  a  valuable 
:i  to  its  food.  The  bird  is  ver)-  fond  of  them,  and 
1  in  water,  thev  recover  their  freshness,  and 
'  some    diet,     facility    for   bathing    is    also 

Mi'.'aal  111  warm  weather. 

Tlii?  bird  Inx-omcs  exceedingly  restless  at  the  period 
of  the  autumnal  migration  of  its  species.     It  is  especially  ) 


IV.  ind 

I  im'." 


agitated  during  the  nifht  and  at  (he  period  of  full  moon 
and  often  becomoa  sickly  in  conieqiieiire.  The  moat 
fonuidablc  diicaso  of  the  bluki.in  !.<  i!r<  ''.::,■  i.,  which 
it  is    more   subject  than   nit  i  other 

rr..,...,.ta     ih..     nili,l,.ntS     of    th<  T\\» 

10  in  the  t  with  a 

.(....,. ii;_,  ..i  ....  ..,->i»rras  an<l  ai.i-  .  inte 

the  drinking  water  with  iron,  by  it. 

An  attack  of  apoplexy  or  -■  —  '  ,„  ,i,i,  i.ir.i  is  some* 
times  cured  by  making  two  or  three  drops  of 

olive  oil.     Bcchstein  sn^'^,  "I  i:iiolv  had  tin      '  •■  of 

seeing   the  success    of   this  remedv  on  a  hit 

species,    sufTering    from    an  fit.       .1    «iiich 

dragged  his  little  par.alysed  f  ;       n  where  ha 

lived  uncaged;  he  is  now  qiir 
active;  his  song  was  never  b. 

The  blackcap  has  been  preserved  in  a  cat(«  for  ten 
years;  but  the  ordinary  duration  of  its  life  is  reckoned  at 
five  or  six.  It  is  said  that  the  song  of  this  bird  may  be 
improved  by  placing  it  within  hearing  of  a  nightingale, 
but  probably  most  persons  would  prefer  its  own  natural 
strains. 

Mm.TTTTDBs'of  pcnguins  were  swarming  togathtr  in  soma 
parts  of  the  island  (Noir  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Tierra  del 
Fucgo),  among  the  bushes  and  "  tuniMo"  (a  thick  rushy 

kind   of  grans)  near  the  shor.  there  fur  lh« 

purpose  of  nioultiiiK,  and  rear  They  wera 

very  valiant  in  self  '  '  '     '    by 

dozens  at  any  one  \^  ^v- 

ing  how  soun  a  sti  .1. 

The  younij  were  g.  be 

hlnrk    .'Ti.i    t.,ii..Ii'  fU 

the\  I  he 

(lid  I  isa 

(between  uiuu'king  .1  he 

air,  as  if  it  were   1  lie 

young  one  stands  clof,o  lu  it,  bul  Id 

bird,  having  continued  its  clatter  f  ita 

its  head  down,  and  opens  its  mouth  ui  i  lie 

young  one  thnists  its  lieail,  and  then  a|i;  m 

the  thniat  of  its  mother  for  a  minute.  i   xmch 

the  clatter  is  repeated,  and  the  young  on.  1  ;  thia 

cf,nt;,,,,..o  (■..-   ,1 »   .....   ,.,;,,.,,..<       |    ..l,  .   wbirh 

wei,  ••  utly 

swal-  ,  ,  .  ,  ~i  in 

this  way  1  (-<  >    are  tuniishrd  with  subsistence 

during  the  tiiii.  mot  seek  it  in  the  water. —  Kttfo^ 

o/th«  Adv«ntttr*  anU  li^agli. 


Wolves  howl  more  frequently  when  the  weather  is  about 
to  cbjiiu.".*  til  w.^t.  Tlit^'  .-r.iv.-l  witli  file  Ti...^.'  in  tbo  t  .irth, 
in.'<t  n- 

ceal  rs. 

The  {uirent  wulves    punish    t  a 

scream  of  pain;  they  bite,  m..  he 

tail,  till  they  have  learned  to  buir  pain  in  ■jilciitix  Wolf- 
hunters  commonly  a.sserf,  that  the  animal  is  weak  in  the 
loins,  and  when  first  put  to  '     '    •   his  hind-qiiartera 

seem  to  waver;  but  when  war:  ■■  will  run  without 

halting  from  the  district  ■•  '•  •  ■•   '•■""    '   *  'i  lug 

a  direct  line  for  some  fa\  "T 

more  in  distance.     On   t! n 

^valls  above  eight  feet  high,  cnxss  rivers  ■  he 

current,  even  if  it  be  the  Rhine,  and  nev  :n- 

les.s  ho  be  fairly  turned;  then  he  will  endi-avour  to  cripple 
the  opponent  by  hastv  snaps  at  the  fon^lecr".  and  n^iime 
his   route.     The   traelc  of  a  wolf  i  'd 

fn>m  th.at  of  a  dojf,  by  the  two  w,  «e 

.  while  in  the  dog  they  are  «<i  ■  S 

.  when  the  wolf  is  at  speed  aii  ■« 

.  .  1      ,   _    I    .  :..  ,1    1..-   ,1...   .  .'f 

.■r 


r.-sourcee  to  the  fox. 

h  prc.at  ?nRnrity.     II 


arc  very 

CrUlfiiMI':. 


r- 
:>t 

■ys 

':c 
-i 


Uecoisr.y,  U'.>t  cikmoo. — •  ..n..  ii. 
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BENSIBILITT   TO   PRAISE. 

As  the  sensibility  to  praise  is  found  more  or  Ifsa  in  every 
ad,  though  gircn  us  by  our  Creator  for  the  wisest 


purpoMS,  liable,  like  everj-  other  principle  of  our  nature, 
t.i  he  a1>iiv,I.  it  iii.iv  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  state  the  three 

.it  belong  to  the  subject 

1  is  to  learn  and  practice  virtue  for  its 

own  reward  ;  not,  indeed,  to  be  insensible  to  the  praise  of 

others,— to  receive  it  when  reasonably  offered,  and  even  to 

it,  but  to  receive  it  and  enjoy  it  ratlier  as  a  goo<l  that 

i>crly  an  attendant  on  tlie  jicrforumncc  of  meritorious 

[»■  :.  UN  tfi.i:  '  il  o*^'rt<  to  be  attained  by  thera, — 

a<  nn  attiii  ions,  not  the  object  of  them.    In 

!' ■  ■  i.iim  111  13  kept  modest  aud  reasonable,  and 

le   of  the  highest  motives  which  c;m  be 

1  .■  nTi.l  r.li  -ion  ;  and  yet  it  is  nut  required 

(  .  tVorts  to  exclude  from  his 

1  1     ■     ■  ■  which  we  are  by  nature 

formed  to  derive  from  tlie  apulause  of  our  fellow-creatures  : 

ao  to  understand  virtue,  auu  so  to  practice  it,  seems  the 

highest  merit. 

The  next  merit  is  to  perform  ennA  actions  from  tlie  love 
."  •  jy :  that  is,  fn"  "  lity  to  pniise,  but  to 

1  "ved  on  actions  •  uisolvcs  praiseworthy, 

tiiai  arc  rtally  ni  ,    i  ii  im-  proper  objects  of  moral 

Bi>pru)>ation.     T  i  not  tlic  liigliest  merit  of  which 

human  nature  is  >...i-...  .^,  .^  still  merit. 

What  I  h.ive  now,  in  the  third  aud  last  place,  to  mention, 
is,  sensibility  to  praise,  hotcvrer  procured, — to  praise  when 
given  to  actions,  whetlicr  meritorious  or  not, — whenever 
given  by  mittale  to  supposed  <|ualitics  or  actions  not  really 
existing.  To  this  liist  description  of  sentiment  belongs 
Tsnity,  nnder  all  its  whimsical,  contemptible,  and  pre\-ail- 
i'  to  the  second  (the  love  of  true  glory)  lielongs 

^  ion  ;  to  the  first  (the  love  of  virtue)  belongs  the 

hieli  cuusciousncss  of  purity  and  right. 

In  certain  respects  all  these  are  connected  with  and  bor- 
dering upon  each  other ;  and  the  confounding  of  them 
together,  and  the  attributing  indiscriminately  to  each,  or  to 

n"    '' ••■!"•  '  ■-  ■  ■ 'i-iure  that  Wdongs  exclusively  to  some 

at  fulloey  uf  the  licentious  moralists; 
1; i.indeville,  for  instance. 

It  is  the  fault  too,  or  mistake,  often  of  men  of  the  world  ; 
and  of  all  who  have  more  acutcness  iu  their  understandings 
than  kindness  in  their  teniiwraments ;  a  fault  very  visible 
in  their  writings,  nnd  for  ever  in  their  conversation. 

Til'  of  sentiment  are,  however,  all 

cssent  selves  ;  and  it  is  no  unprofitable 

amustiH' 111  1  r  .1  [.naisopliic  mind  to  observe,  iu  it»  own 
instAiice,  and  in  the  instances  of  others,  the  various  combi- 
nations and  alternations  of  these  different  principles,— the 
love  of  virtue,  tlie  love  of  true  glorj',  aud  the  love  of  mere 
pi«ise. 

It  Is  the  last— the  love  of  mere  praise— which  is  the  ori- 
ginal and  first  rude  impulse  of  nature. 

By  education  and  reflection  this  is  gradually  improved 
into  the  second,  the  love  of  glory,  and  at  length  elevated 
into  the  first,  the  love  of  virtue.  But  it  may  happen  that 
this  conversion  of  the  on«  into  the  otlier — this  happy  im- 
provement of  the  mcr  ■  :ir,  may  never  take  place  at 
all,  or  at  least  very  ii; 

Of  all  mortals,  thos4-  «iiii  are  the  most  unfortunately 
Mtiiated  in  this  respect,  and  the  least  likely  to  receive  tins 

{.....r...  ..t.>r.f^t,  are  th*"    ml.-ri.  i.*"  iK.'   <:»ttti     L  ■!.!'*  Mii,l    1  lirucv, 

t  luivc  a  II 

I  ■  ii    iM  r-<)i  .  I 

.  ty,  the  nobility 
I  ;  y  and  distinction. 

Ti;  !,  more  or  lens,  to 

evcr\  .'.ever,  not  only  of 

birtfi  or  f  ■  itii  111  piibyual  appearance,  of  beauty, 

strength,  ,  pos»emes  any    merit  in  the  eyes  of 

others   wli  .      .      •  ■,       i  ■   ), 

he  doe*  n 
steiiding,  of  >'i  Ills  > u im^.— -ij*  1 1 11'-  J  *^.M I*. I-  ■-.(.  *'tt  A  I vnv/* 


ri'yr.rn  nr  rur  rinrn  v^rn  An  Foon. 


<*«  A<tfen(ur(  and  Otag'- 


which 

ak,  an 

;  irgc  as 
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THE   ART  OF   HEADING. 

IV.      lNV£NTIOil    OF     THE    PlIOKIC     MetHOD— LirK 

OF  Olivier,  its  Ixvkntor. 

Retukniko  to  Gennnny,  .is  the  land  in  which  educa- 
tion has  been  studied  in  a  manner  in  some  degree  com- 
monsurate  with  its  importance,  we  find  tliat,  in  1797,  a 
rcadinjf-frarac,  or  large  case  filled  with  letters,  each  of 
which  was  mounted  on  a  separate  piece  of  board,  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Uev.  Mr.  Gieseler,  and  first  used  in  the 
free  school  at  Leipzig.  This  was  found  to  be  n  useful 
help  in  tlie  school-room,  for  words  could  now  be  com- 
posed and  separated  into  parts,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher. 

About  this  time  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the  French 
language  at  Dessau,  L.  11.  F.  Olivieh,  discovered  the 
germ  of  the  Phonic  method,  or  rather  he  so  diligently 
inquired  into  all  pre-existent  schemes,  as  to  gather 
together  all  the  gleams  of  such  a  method  which  began 
to  show  themselves  in  other  quarters.  He  this  as  it 
m.iy,  Olivier  visited  Leipzig,  Halle,  Berlin,  &c.  at  the 
end  of  the  last  and  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  as  the  possessor  of  an  important  secret,  and 
the  works  iu  which  he  announced  it  to  the  public  were 
entitled,  1.  "  The  Art  of  Teaching  to  Read  and  Write 
well  on  peculiar,  true,  most  simple,  and  unerring  Funda- 
mental Principles :  a  new  and  happy  Discovery,  appli- 
cable to  every  Language."  '2.  "  On  the  Character  and 
Value  of  Good  .Methods  of  Instruction."  3.  "  Testimo- 
nies in  Favour  of  Olivier's  Methods."  Dessau,  1 804. 

Iu  the  first  of  these  publications  Olivier  gives  an 
account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Phonic  .Method,  writ- 
ing iu  a  pompous  strain,  and  in  exceedingly  difficult 
German.  In  the  preface  he  acknowledges,  with  the 
warmest  expressions  of  gratitude,  the  patronage  of  His 
Serene  Highness  Prince  Leopold  of  Dessau.  In  a  dedi- 
cation to  his  Highness  he  says,  "  You  called  into  exist- 
ence the  celebrated  institution,  in  whose  lap  I  first  con- 
ceived and  nourished  the  idea  whicli  led  to  the  method, 
which  I  now  publish  for  the  licnefit  of  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  mankind.  Your  generous  support  enabled  me  to 
establish  a  private  institution,  wherein  I  found  means  to 
enlarge  and  improve  my  views,  and  test  their  eflficiency; 
and,  lastly,  when,  with  higher  objects  in  view,  1  wished  to 
resign  my  situation  in  this  establishment,  ynu  not  only 
released  me  from  my  duties,  but  left  me  in  full  possession 
of  your  munificent  grant,  thus  enabling  me  to  devote  iiijir 
life  exclusively  to  the  promotion  of  my  work  for  the  wel- 
fore  of  mankind." 

From  a  large  collection  of  high-iounding  sentences, 
wc  glean  the  following  particulars. 

Olivier  was  a  native  of  French  Switzerland,  and  what 
deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed,  the  German  lan- 
guage, which  he  arranged  in  a  beautifully  systematic 
manner,  for  the  purposes  of  elementary  instruction,  was 
a  foreign  tongue  to  him.  In  177S,  having  finished  his 
education  at  Lausanne,  he  accepted  an  offer  to  enter  a 
noble  family  in  Livonia  as  private  tutor.  He  had  im- 
bibed a  lively  interest  for  the  great  cause  of  rdiication 
from  the  works  of  Locke,  Rousseau,  RoUin,  Basedow, 
and  others.  His  journey  to  the  place  of  his  destina- 
tion he  notices  in  the  following  terms : — "  In  June 
of  this  year  I  travelled  over  a  portion  of  Fiance,  the 
Netherliiiids,  and  Holland,  towards  Amsterdam.  From 
thence  I  took  ship,  and  jmrtly  by  sea  and  partly  by  land  I 
arrived  safety  at  Kig-a.  After  resting  here  some  doys,  1  eel 
out  for  my  ilestination  some  way  up  the  country.  1  found 
the  fotlier  of  my  pupils  to  lie  a  highly  inU-lligent  i)ers..n, 
a  g*Ml  old  Gcnnan  proprietor;  my  pupils  were  two  I. an 
healthy  boys."  The  younger  of  the  two,  about  s.  v.n 
years  of  age,  was  very  backward  in  education,  appa- 
rently quite  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge. This  was  most  evident  in  his  reading,  in  which 
he  had  had  lessons  during  two  years,  and  was  still  enpaged 
in  spelling  without  any  apparent  success.  Thi«  poor 
boy  had  aajuircd  a  very  common  habit  of  gmssing,  a 
habit  con»equcnl,  prhaps,  on  the  spelling  method;— if 
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a  doicn  easy  words  were  jilncr-d  before  him,  lie  would 
pcrlmps  bo  right  in  a  few,  vtrong  in  most,  but  he  would 
guess  at  all.  This  case  convinced  Olivier  that  spelling 
was,  for  the  most  pari,  a  useless  and  cumbersonu- 
operation,  dopendinp  chiefly  upon  memory,  but  of  no 
use  in  the  production  of  (food  reading*.  His  next, 
or  rather  his  first  step  to  avoid  this  evil  and  its 
consequences,  and  to  make  some  advance  towards  a 
better  niothod  was  to  adopt  a  practice,  since  known  as 
the  Ilamiltonian  method.  Ho  placed  some  interesting 
little  story  before  his  pupil,  and  made  him  first  read,  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  all  the  monosyllnbic  words  in  it.  If 
the  child  failed  in  the  correct  pronunciation  of  any  word, 
the  teacher  pronounced  it  several  times  distinctly,  causing 
the  child  at  the  same  time  to  look  attentively  at  the 
urinteti  characters,  and  then  to  repeat  the  word  after 
him.     Having   by  such    n-  red    the  monosyl- 

lables, he  proceeded  to  the  ■;  .  and  so  on,  finally 

permitting  the  pupil  to  read  all  Uu;  words  in  their  pro|)er 
order,  thus  enabling  him  to  get  at  the  sense  of  the  story, 
for  which  his  ajipetite  had  been  sufficiently  shari>ened  by 
the  preliminary  exercises.  The  principle  which  OliviiT 
had  in  view,  was  to  impress  \ipon  the  mind  of  the  child 
the  physiosnomy  (written  or  printed)  of  the  word  about 
to  be  pronounced,  by  repeatedly  directing  his  eyes  to  the 
letters,  as  the  single  features  of  which  it  was  composed. 
Thus  he  avoided  the  common  disagreement  between 
the  senses  of  hearing  .-ind  seeing,  whicli  is  so  puzzling  to 
a  child,  who  is  made  first  to  spell  a  word,  and  then  to 
proncmncc  something  quite  different  from  the  sounds 
resulting  from  the  spoiling  ))rocess ;  but  as  ho  proceeded 
the  defects  of  this  method  became  more  and  more  appa- 
rent; he  found  that  it  required  the  constant  superin- 
tendence of  the  teacher,  and  that  it  could  not  bo  eni- 
filoyed  in  a  largo  class  of  children.  Moreover,  it  ovcr- 
o.ided  the  memory  of  the  child,  for,  at  every  new  word, 
the  child  was  required  lo  learn  a  new  series  of  letters, 
and  thus  he  had  to  distinguish  as  many  groups  as  there 
are  words  in  the  langiiage,  thus  subjecting  him  to  the 
evil  which  we  are  told  a  Chinese  has  to  undergo  before 
he  is  able  to  read  his  mother  tongue.  Still  the  system 
was  less  pernicious  than  the  old  method,  for  the  reason 
above  stated. 

But  we  must  now  let  M.  Olivier  speak  for  himself, 
reserving,  however,  the  editorial  privilege  of  curtailing 
his  unwieldy  and  almost  interminable  sentences,  (for  he 
has  indeed  what  Die*terwcg  justly  pronounces  "  Kin 
schwerfalliger  stylus,")  and  omitting  many  details  which 
are  not  ossenti.il  to  the  subject. 

The  result  of  my  teaching  was  so  satisfactorj-,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  the  hoy  had  attained  a  rrmarknlilo 
skill  in  Toftdiiig.  This  ronvmi-e<l  me, — 1.  That  reading 
might  be  taui^ht  entirely  without  the  use  of  spelling. — 2. 
That  tlic  metluMi  of  attaining  this  objoct,  namely,  by  simply 
causing   the  jiupil  to  K>ok  upon  a  wonl,  and   pronounce  it 

*  In  another  plarr  01iri<>r  mumflrafen  his  objections  to  tho  sp«IlJng 
iiMrtluMl  iomcwnni  in  tho  followinit  tenna; — 

I.  In«leii<t  of  br^'inning  willi  the  sontnl^  nccs**arT  to  the  pn^liirtion  of 
the  lailgnftice  it!K*]f,  ntul  ttirn  uniling  iiimm  >oun<U  witli  rrrtnin  KTmboly, 
the  tpeltiuK  mcttio,!  )tcf^i»  nuint  unnaturally  wiOi  9ounill(*M  Ipnm,  and 
llpea  not  rvru  u<tt,  it]  Mr  a<(  fTtiil*'!*  tn  the  tnie  Ronnda.  Morr<,vrr,  !tince  the 
IHfprt  "f  thf»  ntphrtb.'t  nT"  in«nrttciimt  tt»  indicate  all  the  aoinuU  iu  common 

'     ''.■.\  means  alone,  leads  to  diMatis* 

'  i  not  into  the  number  of  simplo 

>    :itd*  winch  conipoM)  it,  b.it  iuU>   the  tnnnb.'r  of  letters  which  it  mar 

1  ;'pen  ti»  cotitain ;    a  practice  which  mti«t  h-ad  to  error  and  concision , 

r  cYumplc. — the  word  Caught  C(Httains  six  lettrrs,  c«,  a,  v,  ^,  oi/rA, /«, 

il  onlr  three  sound*. 

:t     Itv  itii^   ni'*tlii'<t   one  letter  which,  ulHlcr  different  ctrenTR^tnnee*.  t^ 
-■«.  is  t>ot  caKi 
'nme. — a  prn. 
•lie   inutilitT  ■■;  •; 
tl4  name,  niiclhcr  il  be  o  m  vrr\  in  or,  or  in  mtirr;  $  is  alwajs  so  c«ilvd, 
"  licthcr  it  Ito  tnct  with  in  is,  in  this,  in  surf,  division,  Jkc. 

!     I  .,..,.;  „iiicii  m^  niu^\  to  li!dir;itc  the  most  varlons  andopf-'"- 
r  l.'nlt  or  short,  are  matie  to  hare   the  same  smind   ■ 
■  -  I'flice  of  the»e  letters  is  simplj  to  addresa  the  c\ 

■   letter  is  frr<]nentlr  no  piide  whatever  to  any  on« 
.    '        .  It  represents, — br  esamnie,  cli,  ,i  tlmril"-  h.  ir.  Ac. 


after  the  t. Aili.r,  whri  midi?  certain  rpmarV"  rfep'cfln?  the 
ilivi  111 

th.  ;«. 

That  the  cuiiiit  \t«n  »h,  ia 

felt   to  exi"l,   ).otw»eu  n;  le 

(writti  II                    ■  <i 

n|Hu>  th'  lid 

ht'Hi'  aa 

the  le 

mut>v   ..'     ,',.,,....',   .,   ,.,  ..  I'd 

object.    Thiia  far  had  I  |  i  in 

in  ill,'    vf/ir  17ll(),    I  i^a  ^h 

in   the  I'  of 

.died  the    I  ihe 

niunl  Itourithing  period  of  tlic  Institution,  and  1  am-uled, 
witli  gratitude,  the  office  which  proiniM-d  no  lionnnranle  a 

field  for  my  future  exertions.  It  waa,  of  course,  a  part  of 
my  duty  to  give  in«tnirtioti  to  li<><r>nner)i  in  the  art  of  reading 

the  Frvncli  Ian;  '                '                 .an 

ever  st'n.sililo  ci  aa 

not  yet  in  a  Conou  l"ll  l"  lnu   lu  [tihi  ur  m  \    ll^J.r"^  <  'l  III,  tiioUj 

because  bore  I  )iad  a  larije  uuuilicr  of  cfiildren  to  instruct, 
I  continiipd   most  unwillingly  to  f"ll..>i  tli.-    I...... „   i,  i.-k. 

hut  never  relinqtiished  the  liope  of  r  a 

more  pleasant  jMitli.     Many  attetiipt  m- 

quished,  when  it  happened  tlutt  in  one  of  those  momenta, 
when  1  WHS  wrestling  with  the  despair  into  ^hirh  the 
bail  success  of  my  attempts  had  le<l  me,  the   '  I'se 

of  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  Phonic  Metbo'l  t  >re 

my  mind's  eye  with  the  rapidity  "•   ■■  ^ 

small  spark,  but  by  diligent  care  1  it 

into   a   bright   flame,   by  the   light   "i  is  »-ion 

enabled  to  perceive  the  oliject  I  had  so  it,— the 

whole  principle  of  ii •'■  "1.     This  |  y  in  an 

exceedingly  small  >  i  the  /»>-  "■toiring 

errry  leord  in  the  tai.....     .  ...M  its  nmph  '.mrtitt. 

The  reader  is,  I  confess,  in  great  danger  of  i  !io 

learned   doctors  of  Salamanca  a-ssenibled  roun  nf 

Columbus, — "Is  that  all?"  said  they,  "  we  coii  lO 

that !" — "Yes,"  said  the  great  discoverer;  "  Uk  .  ...it 

you  could  have  done  it,  and  I  Aare  done  it." 

To  comprehend  this  analysis  requires  but  little  more 
exertion  than  is  given  by  every  child  in  learning  to 
speak,  and  the  child  is  competent  to  it  in  proportion  to 
the  facility  with  which  ho  can  speak  on  entering  the 
school.  He  is  first  taught  the  component  jiarts  of 
words,  and  then  the  method  of  putting  them  together  so 
as  lo  fonn  words.  The  grave  error  of  the  old  method 
is  that,  although  the  child  is  competent  to  speak,  we 
confine  him  to  spelling.  If  he  can  pronounce  words,  he 
can  also  pronounce  their  separate  parts,  and  this  is  a 
most  important  preliminary  exercise  of  the  Phonic 
Method.  Hy  an  after  process  he  associates  these  sounds 
with  letters,  and  thus  learns  lo  read. 

After  offering  sonic  arguinents,  to  prove  the  applica- 
bility of  his  method  to  every  language,  on  account  of 
the  strict  agreement  which  he  makes  to  exist  between 
the  sound  and  the  symbol,  Olivier  concludes  by  remark- 
ing, that  as  the  value  of  e%'ery  educational  method  must 

*  He  might  hare  addcl,  with  particular  refervnc*  to  radical  words  and 
STllnhh*B  which  hail  n  nnturrtl  rc»,nil'l.uu-e. 

♦  In  another  p-  '  to 
the  idea  of  aepar.'.-.  >  ra 
as  the  mcT'' 

stildviiig  t1: 

cnltiea  of  i 

acciittoroc.  .  in  r'-i.-.i,:  !. 

On  one  o,-.  iteasner's  /./  :n 

Roman  chu:  -  .   j.l  a  snsil  ■<    r  r,\j 

stumbled  against  the  word  tpacAe  ^a  watchman  1.      I '  '"^  rvaefM* 

hlance  to  ijie  French  word  racAc  (a  cow),  he  in^  '  e  it   iha 

V        '  ,tirtn,  and  of  cwirse  ai»ociate<l  a  c-"    ......t   ..i  a  watrh- 

■!ts  of  th«  Btorr  he  was  reading.     Tlib  made  it  so  my 

isa  him  lo  a  sense  of  his  mistake,  and  to  an  innwtig*- 

how  did   it   «r,«'''     riewrlr.  in  giTinn   to  the  tieraan 

■:  or  palatal  siMind  of  the  French  cA.     But  on  ihinkmg 

,....  ;,,j  «.u  not  able   at  once   to  dtstingtiish  clearlr  bxaeen 

Iheae   two   sounds,   saea   ill  connesioo   with   tha  wonb   ia    «Wh  Ihay 

If  one  is  able  to  read  the  whole  word,  th*  Biad  Boat  t\fAj 

'  :)',•  aeparau  yaita  of  anch  wbak  w«d,  aJMf,  W  baUag 

.    nrtain  cowwposijhm  soanda  an  mtfgmati:  bal  •• 

tha  halat  of  lOTdiaff  wanb  bj  the  ■lelwalial  tit  at 

1  neHMTT  liiat  Uie  aepatala  aosmds  exwa  aa  mcra  abatractiana  ia  l" 

I  anil  .»>'  ncear  mad*  to  nndn  their  ealoabb  aid  ia  dw  ba 


biiiinaaa  af 
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l>o  riroTcd,  rot  hv  theory  but  hr  prartirnl  results,  he  had 

.  e  of  scvi  •  d  men,  who 

;    him  to  trr-  lo   diffuse  his 

method  among  good  te.irhers,  whereby  it  might  be  testo.l. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  and 
SIIC06M  of  Olivier  during  his  travels,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  record  of  them  beyond  a  few 
scattered  notices  not  written  by  himself.  It  appears 
that  at  Leipiig,  on  the  21st  of  IVIarch,  1802*,  a  public 
examination  was  made  of  this  method.  The  impressfon 
produced  was  so  favourable  that  the  method  was  per- 
manently adopted  in  the  celebrated  HathsfreischuU  of 
that  city,  whose  directors,  MM.  Plato  and  DoU,  im- 
parted to  the  method  additional  fame.  Olivier  apoears 
also  to  have  visited  Berlin,  and  to  have  introducect  his 
method  at  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Potsdam.  In  the 
short  space  of  four  weeks  he  had  produced  results  which 
were  thoiielit  worthv  nf  public  notice.  In  the  presence 
of  a  nuti  'petent  judpes,  (among 

whomw.  ,)  a  large  class  of  poor 

orphan  cluUreu  gava  uuiijuivocal  proofs  of  very  supe- 
rior skill  in  the  analysis  of  word!",  and  in  reading  from 
wall-tablets.     An  observer  r  that  the  evident 

skill  with  which  the  rhildrii.  :  words  into  their 

component  sm:  'be  of  great  use  in  the  acquisi- 

tion of  a  forei.  ;je.     The  two  ministers  gave  out 

several  French  words,  which  the  children,  without  hesi- 
tation, resolved  into  their  component  sounds,  and  referred 
to  the  corresponding  sjrmbols  on  the  wall-tablets,  and 
this  was  done  with  a  purity  of  pronunciation  and  a 
distinctness  of  articulation  which  excited  snrpriso  and 
admiration. 

Hut  success  such  as  this  did  not  afford  Olivier  that 
unalloyed  satisfaction  which  he  seemed  fairly  entitled  to 
enjoy.  He  had  now  to  contend  with  envy  and  opposi- 
tion, and  to  witness  the  success  of  opponents  and  rivals, 
who  wished  either  to  destroy  his  method  or  to  deprive 
him  of  the  merit  of  having  invented  it.  He  notices 
these  annoyances  in  the  preface  to  his  great  work, 
"  Ortho-epo-graphisches  Elemenlarwerk,"  which  ap- 
I>eared  in  1804;  and  in  his  usual  inflated  style,  he 
supposes  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  gazing  upon 
him  with  the  a<)miration  usually  bestowed  upon  a  great 
inventor  or  discoverer.  Certain,  however,  is  it,  that, 
from  whatever  cause,  the  method  of  Olivier  did  not 
succeed  in  other  hands  than  his  own,  so  that  in  the  year 
1814,  when  Olivier  died,  his  method  departed  with  him; 
but  its  principle  h:'  'iic  the  basis  of  several 

phonic  me'h'w!',    '  rd  the  true  ordeal   of 

pra' 

(•  f  entering  deeply 

info  the  fuiitlanieiiUil  principles  of  language.  Before 
his  time  nn  tfnrhrr  had  made  so  many  inquiries  into  ti:c 
nature  of  sounds,  or  profited  so  much  by  what 

was   alrt  But    Olivier   was  not  sufficiently 

ready  t<i  ■    !    •   -    '.,  i^ions  to  others,  especi- 

ally of  tlh  '  '  \u>.(ii  ii(    )  .wi  availed  himself  of  the 

labours  of  Kempeien  and    Haller,  the  former  of  whom 


was  more   ri 
trick  th> 

useful   <1: 

late  sounds, 
were  aUn  ■" 
WM  tra, 
•chools.  w, 
giving  them 
wa*  to  titt  an<i 


.l.nitii!    for    tbr 


invention   of  that  clover 
r,  than  for  his  really 

,•     ■•   „    ■■■■■■   formation   of  articu- 

Many   of  Olivier's    published    writings 

■■  -I  and  wordy,  and  his  phonic  method 

and    not    well    adapted    to    public 

...  I 1  ,j,g  children  to  reading  by 

<  rcises,  the  object  of  which 


l.rr; 


rf'p.'irc   iniM 


r  powers  of  speech.     The 

•  It  i>  10  ba  nmmikrA,  i)mi  hMvMo  thm  data  of  tlw  nriftiiHl  iimrnj. 

■"  ■  "lie   ruiMiirtiwi  of  Uw 

<  of  itM  fncmi\ugt  ol 


A  tUgiittj 


teacher  gave  out  words  and  short  sentences,  which  tlu> 
children  repeated.  They  were  then  taught  to  rcduci' 
the  sentences  to  words,  the  words  to  syllables,  the 
syllables  into  tWeir  elements.  The  principal  sounds  of 
the  language  were  thus  practised,  and  the  pronunciation 
attended  to  with  the  strictest  care,  before  any  letters 
were  set  before  the  children.  After  this,  pictures  were 
exhibited,  and  at  the  end  of  the  name  of  each  object 
represented  was  the  required  sound;  thus,  barrel 
taught  the  sound  of  /,  fulip  the  sound  of  p,  fish  that  of 
»k,  &c.  This  plan  introduced  life  and  activity  into  the 
classes,  and  taught  children  to  recognise  in  each  iudivi- 
dual  sound  a  necessary  portion  of  a  whole. 

Olivier's  method  met  with  much  opposition  from  the 
supporters  of  the  old  system,  but  there  were  found  a 
tuflicieut  number  of  intelligent  teachers  to  take  it  up 
and  give  it  a  fair  trial.  The  favourable  results  which 
they  were  able  to  attain  by  its  means,  led  to  a  more 
general  appreciation  of  its  merits,  and  numerous  publi- 
cations began  to  report  favourably  of  it.  Thus  Olivier 
was  the  means  of  opening  a  new  path  iu  instruction,  and 
must  be  generally  acknowledged  as  the  pioneer  uf  the 
Phonic  Method.  Teachers  found  some  difficulty  in 
employing  one  part  of  his  method,  which  required  great 
attention  to  the  position  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

The  subsequent  progress  of  this  method  will  bo  de- 
scribed hereafter. 


PAUL  BEFORE  AGRIPPA. 

The  son  of  ITerod  sat  in  regal  state 
Fast  by  his  sister-queen, — luid  mid  the  tlu'oog 
or  supple  courtiers  and  of  Koman  guards, 
Gave  solemn  audience.     Snmmon'd  to  his  bar 
A  prisoner  came,  who  with  no  flattering  tone 
Urouglit  incense  to  a  mortal.    Kvcry  eye 
Qiicstion'd  his  brow,  with  scowling  eagerness. 
An  there  he  stood  in  bonds.    But  wlicn  ho  spake 
With  snoh  majestic  earnestness, — such  grace 

0  '  -v; — with  fervent  zeal 
h  i  for  the  truth  of  God, 

'J  111'  iuuiHii  ui  mo  hoavon-taught  eloquence 
\Vrought  in  the  roval  bosom,  till  its  pulse 
Responsive  trcrabh'd  with  the  new-born  hope 
"Atmott"  to  be  a  Christian.    So,  he  rose, 
And  with  the  courtly  train  swept  ])oinpou8  liyj 

jllmoti — and  was  tluH  all,  thou  nil).'hty  kiugl 

Thou  listener  to  the  amba«sador  of  licuvcu, — 

" Almnul  pertvadtdf" — Ah!  hadst  thou  exchanged 

Thy  trappings  and  thjr  purjilo,  for  hii  bonds 

Vho  stood  before  thee,— hn.i  ■  .wii  his  hope 

Into  thy  breast,  even  with  ll  \<vw 

Of  inartyrdoin,— how  great  liiiu  m-i  u  liiy  t,':iiii! — 

O  ye!  who  liii(;pr  while  the  call  of  (iod 

ji —  „  ll,,.,,  „  „  ;(i,  jnur  conscience,  and  would  fain, 

1  ;  ;i,  follow, — yet  draw  back 
A    Mprtcx  of  the  world, 

I'lTchnnce  to  pwell  l\w  hoard  which  death  fdial!  sweep 

Like  driven  chnfFawny, — mid  stranger  bnnds, — 

I'crchance,  by  pleasure's  dendcning  opiate  lull'd 

To  false  sm-iirity. — or  hr  the  fcir 

Of  nun,  1  to  give  your  sins 

A  litll.  lo! — bi'Wuro  I 

I<eit  that  dread  "aimoii    hiiut  you  out  u{  heaven. 

Cleanthes. 


What  were  all  the  realms  of  this  world  but  a  dungeon  of 

<'■■-'' -  without  the  beams  of   the  sun?     All  their  fine 

from  onr  view;  lost  in  obwurity.     In  viiiii  we 
I  '  ,,iir  I'v.  u   ill  tlir   iiiiiliiii'lit  flooi'n.     In  vnlii  we 

iire.     Turn  whi 
t  ,i«.     All  neeiiiH    i 

,.,  ,u,  iin.i  ■■«,  till  the  retir         ; 

I,  ,       ,     unbarred  ■  !it,  ni>d   let  fortli        i 

nium.      'J'licn  what  •-  !      'I'ho  b' 

paved  with   azure,  ni  roses.     .A  •" 

!;•:•■••  .    Thefl..«. ,..,..  I  ..i 

A  hole  creation  htniids 
(..nil,  .ii.-^..  ...  ....  i..^  ..,..,.,.-  ...   i,»auty.     'I'l- riivibheJ 

eye  looks  round  and  wonders. — Hervet. 
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TiiK  riiMi,.NT  FA<jADS  OF  ST.  PAULS  rcnooi.. 


II. 


Thk  appearance  of  St.  Paul's  School  soon  after  its 
completion  is  thus  noticed  by  Erasmus  in  a  letter  to 
Justus  Jonas.  After  expressing  liis  admiration  of  the 
motives  of  tho  founder  in  originating  this  splendid  esta- 
blishment, ho  speaks  of  tho  division  of  the  school  into 
four  apartments.  "  The  first,  namely,  the  porch  and 
entrance,  is  for  C^UfchHmfnf,  or  the  children  to  be  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  n-licicm  ;  whore  no  child  is  to  be  a<l- 
mitted  hnt  what  can  read  [and  write.  Tho  second  apart- 
ment is  ,for  till'  lowiT  boys,  to  1k^  taught  by  the  second 
master  or  usher :  the  thinl  for  the  up|>er  form.i,  under  tlie 
lie«<i  master;  which  two  parts  of  the  school  are  divided  hy 
a  curtain  to  be  ilrawn  at  I'lcasuro.  Over  tlie  master's  chair 
is  an  iina^o  of  tho  CliiKl  Josus,  "f  ..ln,;r  ,),i..  i,.,.-i  ;.,  ,i,.i 
gesture  of  teadiing  ;  whom  all  1 1 
salute  with  a  short  hymh  ;  ami  : 
God  the  Father,  saying  '  Hear  ye  Him;'  tii 
written  at  my  suaijestion.  The  fourth,  or  , 
is  a  little  chaivel  for  Divine  S<>rvice.  Tho  btliool  lia>  no 
corners  or  hiding-places  ;  nothing  like  a  cell  or  cli>set.  The 
boys  have  their  distinct  forms  or  Iwnchos.  '     ,  ,>  an- 

other.    Every  form  holds  sixteen,  ami  he   :  I,  or 

captain  of  each  form,  has  a  little  kind  of  '" 

)Mr  iininence.  They  are  not  to  ailniit  all  '• 
iuit  to  choose  them  iu  according  to  their 
]>aoilios.  ^^ 

The  wise  and  sagacious  founder  ?:iw,  ('         ! 
Ii.  1  r^  and  bnppiiioss   of  the  cm 
trainiii?  up  of  chilln'n  to  good  K 

which  not'l'  1.' laid  out  an  ill,  1  .t"  luouey, 

and  yet  lio  it  no  one  to  h:  lu  this  ex- 

pense.    Some  p,  rvon  liaving  left  a  legacy  ot  IWl.  sterling 

Vol.  XXV. 


d«- 
U> 


toward  the  fabric  of  the'school,  Pf""  r-.,!.,!  r^.,,-/./ ;, 

•ign  in  it ;  and  by  leave  of  the  \y 

be  laid  out  upon  the  vestments  of  t  1. 

After  he  had  finished  all,  he  left  the  ]>erpetaal  care  and 
oversight  of  the  estate  and  government  of  it,  not  to  the 
clergy  ;  not  to  the  bishop  ;  not  to  the  chapter ;  nor  to  any 
great  minister  at  court  ;  but  amonjst  th«  marri<'d  laymen ; 
to  the  Company  of  ''  r  .      •  ■.  im. 

And  when  ne  was  the 

trust,  he  answeretl  i"  irii^  tii.-t ;  —  iimiimi.-  ^^i*.  n"  iit'i 

certainty  in  human  afbiirs  ;  but,  for  his  part,  he  f  •■ 
corruption  in  such  a  body  of  citizens,  tlmn  ia  any  u'.htr 
order  or  degree  of  mankind. 

While  preparations  were  beinjf  made  for  opcninf^  the 

school.   Dean  Colet  drew  up  his  liudiments  of  Grant' 

mar,  with  an  Abririirment  of  the  Principles  of  RelijeioH, 

for  the  standing  use  and  service  of  St.  P.Vul's  School, 

This  work,  which   soon  became  known  under  the  terra, 

Paufs  Accidfnce,viaa  dedicated  to  the  new  master,  Mr. 

William  Lily,  in  a  .short,  elegant  Latin  epistle.     The 

introduction  contained  the  rules  for  the  admission  and 

conduct  of  the  scholars,  which  were  to  be  read  over  to 

the    parents    when    they    first    brought    their   children. 

!'  V  '  i.lied  the  regulations  contained  in  the 

an  abstract  has  been  already  given. 

,s  found  t..  '  ful,  and  liie  ™le» 

■ren  so  y  at  when  Cardinal 

'    a    school    111    i!is   native  town   of 

I  >oan  Colet's  work  for  its  use. 

Sl:u:tly  .u:  '  ,  .  ,      __^^^ 

titled.  The  <  ^. 

which  he  sent  lo  the  Ucad-maitcr  ol  bn  sc.'iooi,  witti  the 
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fonowiii-'  U-Hct:  "Mcthink*.  my  dear  Lily<s  I  bear  tbo 
^  .  mv  new  ecli'wl,  M  «  piirpnt  <loe»  to  hU 

,  ni  lio  io  n.it  only  willinK  to  jmiss  over  his 

„  ;    .   , ..  .  ~iroii»  evrn  tu  iniiiart  his  own  bowels 

.,;  r  tliinW-H  it  to  little  IlU^^>ose  to  liavc  a 

>  him  lip  into  a 
;t  is  hy  no  means 
r  '..  iiinl  have  conveyed 

,  .  uwn  life  and  healtli), 

(in,,-^  1  •''  nnrftiri'  it  in  i'...k1 

letter^  aii'i  '  ■' 

in:>tv!r  "-    .  .     I  .  ;    ■   .  .       ■ ,  i       .    .  _>    ;i 

thiH  -  /A<  V-oiutrwIioH  of  the  Eight  I'artt  of 

Sj>f  :,  in  itself,  hut  such  as  will  afford  no 

Mn;vll  a'l»-anta<f  to  uur  scholars,  if  you  diliccntlv  tench  and 
explain  it.  You  know,  Horace  was  jileas«'d  with  hrcvity  in 
till-  "ay  of  teachini;,  and  I  very  Jiiurh  approve  of  his 
iipiiiion'in  that  matter.  If  in  the  reading  of  the  clatwic 
Rutliors,  any  luitahlo  examples  to  these  rules  shall  ofl'cr 
thiMuselves,  it  will  he  your  part  to  mark  tliem,  as  they  shall 
occur.     Farwel.     From  my  hoose,  lil3." 

The  dean  requested  Lily  to  amend  and  improve  this 
wiik,  and  then  return  it  to  him.  This  having  been 
il>uo,  the  dean  scut  the  work  to  Erasmus,  requesting 
that  eminent  critic  to  put  the  finishing  touches.  lie  did 
so,  and  published  his  edition  of  tiic  work  at  Basil,  in 
A  1.  list,  1515,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  laudable  anxiety 
«  .1  ii  Dean  Colet  had  for  his  scliool,  and  how  careful 
he  was  to  make  the  work  pass  through  several  hauds, 
that  it  might  be  the  more  correct  and  complete. 

Dr.  Knight  remarks  that  "it  re<loun(ls  not  a  little  to 
the  honour  of  this  school,  that  not  only  the  Latin  grammar 
is  owing  to  the  skill  and  care  of  the  founder,  and  the  first 
niaiter  of  his  school ;  but  also  the  common  Greek  grammar, 
'  '  throughout  Kngland  hy  the  same  authority  as  the 
I  ,  .,  was  com])o>M'd  hy  the  great  Mr.  Camden,  who  had 
been  a  Paul's  scnolar." 

The  ancient  school-house  was  burned  down  in  the 
pri  nt  fire  of  1G66.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1C70  by  the  active 
71  m!  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  at  which  time  the  Li- 
brary was  added. 

About  the  year  1825,  this  structure  having  become 
ruinous,  and  iu  other  respects  inconvenient,  it  was  pulled 
down,  and  the  present  elegant  buildings  erected.  They 
are  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  extending 
north  and  south  opposite  the  chniirel  of  St.  Paul's 
Church.  The  two  wings  contain  each  two  houses,  the 
northern  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  high-master  and 
the  chaplain;  and  the  southern,  by  the  sur-master  and 
the  a*sislant-ma«tcr. 

The  school-room   is    large   and   commodious,  and  is 

nrnami-Lt'-d  with  a  bust  of  the  founder,  copied  and  im- 

Bacon  • ;  there  is  also  a  bust  of  Mr.  George 

1 ;   .-e,  who  was  high-master  from   1748  to  17G9; 

and  one  of  Dr.  Roberts,  high-master  from  1769  to 
1814.  Aldrrman  Boydcll  presented  a  number  of  em- 
blematical   engravings,    which    formerly    were    used   fo 

'' ' 'he  upper  end  of  the   school   in   the    day   of 

but  they  are  no  longer  used  for  that  purpofe. 

;  '  —  ion    of   thi 1    '  ...J    jj   IP    ij,g    Mercers' 

Com  sur%-eyor-  I,  one  of  the  court  of 

a»«i''  ■''•  ofTuir  mii-L'aled  by  them  to  Domi- 

nate of  office.     There  Is  no  limit  as   to 

''  holars  are  admitted;  but  no  boy  is 

lion  if  he  is  admitted  after  the  age 
oi   I'll;  a:  .         .  il  to  remain  at  the  school 

after  his   ;  'i'he    instruction    given 

'    -without  any  other 

i;  to  the  porter, 

on    ttic-    calrince    of    each    boy.      Tlio    holidays    ore    a 

week  at  Easter;  six  weeks  at   Midsummir;   n  month   at 

C'brittmas  :  and  such  anniversaric* 

day;    the  founder's  day;    Ash    \\  i  :i 

day ;  Lord  Mayor's  day,  &c.     Tuenday,  IhuriKiay ,  and 

•  TIm  sr  iposi  but  (/ O"  <. ' 1 ...~.l  •raaaK  iIm  mini  nr 

lb«  Mhoal  •  It*  Ik*  (iw  :  wptrndcd  II  in  tb- 

•rhMUaoa    Ik*  U^^p  >  .  d  It  ••  ho  bmu    .ad 

'^•••^  Il  •»•  tt*«S>SrtcV  01  tin  <irftwin|[  f'/om  doof. 


Saturday  in  every  week  are  considered  as  half-holidays. 
The  school  begins  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
continues  till  twelve.  Dn  Monday,  Wednesday,  itnd 
Friday  there  is  school  iu  tiic  afternoon  from  one  till 
four. 

The  grand  examination  of  the  scholars  occupies  the 
first  three  days  of  the  fourth  week  after  Easter;  on  the 
fourth  day  is  "  the  apposition*,"  a  term  peculiar  to  St. 
Paul's  School,  when  it  is  usual  to  commemorate  the 
founder  by  an  oration  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  English,  com- 
posed and  recited  by  the  senior  boy.  These  are  suc- 
ceeded by  four  exercises  in  Greek  Iambics,  Latin 
Hexameters,  Euglish  and  Latin  prose;  for  the  three 
former  of  which  there  are  prizes,  founded  by  the  trus- 
tees ;  for  the  last  (the  Latin  essay)  the  High  Master's 
Prize,  founded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sleath. 

Some  time  after  the  apposition  the  trustees  meet  at 
Mercers'  Hall  to  hold  "  the  apposition  court"  for  trans- 
acting business  relating  to  the  school, — such  as  giving 
away  exhibitions,  &c. 

The  exhibitious  have  been  recently  regulnted  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

I.  Out  of  tlie  general  revenue  of  the  school  it  has  liccn 
determined  by  the  governors  to  give  every  year  to  the 
scholar  who  siiall  pass  the  best  examination,  an  exhibition 
of  120/.  a  year,  tenable  at  any  college  in  cither  Univeraity 
for  five  years. 

II.  A  sum  of  money  was  left  hy  the  Lord  Viscount  Cam- 
den, A.D.  1633-4,  for  the  foundation  of  exhibitions  for  such 
scholars  as  should  proceed  to  Trinity  College,  CanibriJjre. 
Of  these,  two  are  now  given  annually  of  the  value  severally 
of  HK)/.  and  80/.  a  year,  tenable  also  for  five  years. 

III.  Out  of  the  geuernl  revenue  another  exhibition  is 
also  founded  of  the  yearly  value  of  50/.,  tenable,  as  the  first, 
without  restriction. 

IV.  Two  exhibitions  at  Trinity  and  St.  John's,  Cam- 
bridge, founded  by  Mr.  Pen-y  and  Dr.  Gower,  of  the  value 
of  1 3/.  a  year. 

V.  An  exhibition,  founded  hy  Mr.  Sto<'k,  17tiO,  at  Coqms 
Christi,  Cambridge,  of  the  yearly  value  of  .30/.,  with  the 
accumulation  during  a  vacancy,  except  15/.  paid  to  the 
college.     Given  to  a  scholar  nominated  by  the  liigh-inHster. 

VI.  Four  exhibitious,  value  10/.  a  year  each,  founded  hy 
Mr.  Geori^e  Sykes. 

The  exhibitioners  are  chosen  by  the  court  of  assistants  of 
the  Mercers'  Company  (the  trustees  of  the  school),  after 
a  strict  examination  of  the  whole  school  by  two  examiners. 
No  sclioUr  is  eligible  unless  he  have  been  full  four  years 
u|>on  the  foundation  of  the  school,  and  admitted  under  the 
Hge  of  ten. 

In  addition  to  these  exhibitions,  the  Paulines  (as  the 
scholars  of  this  school  are  usually  called)  are  further 
encouraged  by  prizes  given  annuiilly  by  the  governors. 
These  prizes  are, — 1.  For  Greek  verse  translation  ;  2. 
For  I^^tin  verse  translation  ;  3.  For  the  best  English 
essay  ;  and  4.  For  the  best  Latin  essay.  This  last  prize 
was  founded  by  the  late  high-master,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sleath. 
Prizes, are  also  given  at  the  time  of  the  apposition  to 
boys  throughout  the  school  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  good  behaviour  and  attention  to  their 
studies. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  remark,  (says  Mr.  Nicholas  Car- 
lisle,) tliat  the  Company  of  Mercer^  by  their  good  mana 

ment  of  the  revenues  of  the  schoid,  have  always  ti.  . n 
en"'  '  '  ••■  'irwe  a  fund  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  imic 
iii  lam;  and,  by  their   fnitlil'nl   iliwhargp  of  the 

til-  .  .  ,  1  in  them,  have  seeureil  the  bii'li  st  ivHp<'et  to 
the  foundation,  as  will  everehiiin  the  i.  il  remem- 

brance, and  Iw  a  lasting  monument  of  tlj<  ' 'I  honour, 

a.'wi<luity,  and  care. 

It  has  been  the  wish  of  some  of  the  Mercers'  Compsnyto 
enlarge  the  hcho<d,  and  also  to  afford  additional  ■ 
it  having  been  tboufrbt  that  it  iniKht  be  of  ini)' 
afford  them  the  .•, "  c       •  • 

and  the  lower  hr, 
err' "         "    '..iti  iiiiv    i'iv«    \'\  i-ii.i"ii-,nt 

rraminrr.      In   \\\r   ('«Mirt  of   I 

■  r.  I  ' -•  In  thr  oil '    

\u  iliK  Kubrick  <Iu<m  I-,  tin:  bi<li"|>. 

oi  •  ■  hilil.     The  Wrin  apjmit  <■•  nirt 

•Ito  IU  the  itAt'itc*  of  '^u  SAviijiir «  ^<  h'N.I. 
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ddinnl,  nn'l  «nn<>xinif  it  to  tlie  gTnmmnr  wliool,  )M><>finiie  h« 

I  '     ■      .1    his  inti  li  !   Imj  » 

.  nnii  that  iii(lre<l 

:    liii  v-inrt'f  nn\  ?*  ^Iioilld  bo  ciiiirjui-a  lu.rr.      iiv  ihobta- 

!ii:     ,   however,  tlio  tnittces  nru   invcitcil   with   uniiniitcd 

I       '  i-s  ax  to  limiting  niiy  alteration,  either  in  tho  site  of  thu 

•  I  or  otluTwiue,  an  it  sliall  seem  to  them  odvautogeoui 

II'  'Mi.'  institution. 

Smcf  Mr.  Carlisle  wrote,  maihomatics  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  school  with  tiie  greatest  success. 

The  gross  annual  income  of  tho  school,  at  the  time  of 
tlie  parliamentary  inquiry,  was  about  5300/.  per  annum, 
ariMiiiif  from  landed  estates  and  the  interest  oi"  money  in 
the  funds,  being  '2G,W0l.  stock.  The  masters  have 
each  an  annual  salary,  togotlier  with  a  spacious  house  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  There  is  also  a  house  at  Step- 
ney appropri.iled  to  the  high-master. 

The  Company  has  sometimes  thought  fit  to  reward 
munificently  the  labours  of  the  high-ma»ter.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Koberts,  who  occupied  that  dignified  station  about 
forty-five  years,  retired  on  an  annuity  of  1000/. 


THR    ART   OF   READING. 
V.     Imi'kovkks  ov  the  Phonic  Method. 

CoNTKNtPOUAHY  with  Olivier  was  Dn.  Henry  Ste- 
rHAKt,  who  did  much  in  making  the  method  popular, 
and  directing  general  attention  to  it.  He  publistied  the 
following  works,  in  which  it  is  remarkable  how  gradu.iUy 
he  Rimouuccd  and  impressed  his  fundamental  principles'. 
—  1.  "  Instruction  in  the  most  Correct  and  Easy  Method 
of  Teaching  Children  to  Read."  1803. — 2.  "  Elementary 
l!ook  for  Teaching  to  Read,  together  with  a  Wall-Tablet, 
aud  Instructions  for  its  proper  Use."  1804. — 3.  "  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Names  of  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet.'' 
KSOG. 

Slephani  must  bo  considered  inferior  to  Olivier, 
as  a  teacher  of  the  Phonic  method.  His  attempts 
savoured  more  of  the  old  plan,  and  were,  therefore, 
more  popular  with  individuals  who  felt  prejudiced 
against  a  complete  change.  Ho  also  wrote  in  a  modest 
and  diffident  style,  and  therefore  made  a  more  favour- 
able impression  than  Olivier.  Stephani,  like  his  prede- 
cessor, required  the  organic  formation  of  sounds  to 
bo  known  :  this  is  good  as  respects  tc.ichers,  but  bad 
for  the  scholars.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  child  to 
hear  and  see  how  the  sound  is  produced,  and  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  position  of  lips,  tongue,  and 
teeth  should  be  noticed,  as  it  respects  the  production  of 
e.ich  sound.  The  teaching  of  sounds  in  the  order  of 
their  simplicity  was,  perhaps,  more  successfully  treated 
by  Stephani  than  it  had  previously  been.  He  first 
taught  the  fundamental  sounds  a  ir  i  u  u,  then  the  double 
Towels,  au,  ri,  oh,  &c.,  then  the  consonants,  in  the  order 
of  lone  consonants,  or  those  requiring  a  lengthened  tone 
in  utterance ;  bursting  sounds,  or  consonants  abruptly 
Uttered ;  and  hissing  sounds,  or  consonants  to  which  a 
i^^issing  utterance  must  be  given.  Simple  syllables  were 
Hben  taught,  and  the  rule  applied  of  adding  gradually 
^^Hpw  sounds  to  those  already  acquired. 
y^^K  There  was  at  this  time  another  teacher  in  the  field, 
'^^OHN  Frederick  Adolimius  Kri/o,  Director  of  Schools 
at  Dresden,  who  also  began  to  publish  so  early  as 
180G.  He  had  gained  his  first  ideas  of  the  Phonic 
method  at  the  establishment  .it  Leipzig,  where  Olivier 
had  first  introduced  it.  Krug  introduced  his  own  vari- 
ations of  it  at  Zittau  in  1S09,  and  afterwards  at  Dres- 
den. In  1835  his  mode  of  teaching,  as  modified  and 
improved  by  Schulze,  was  formally  recomraendod  by 
Government  for  adoption  in  all  the  elementary  schools 
of  Saxony  :  but  it  was  nevertheless  open  to  any  school- 
'niaster  to  receive  or  reject  it  at  pleasure.  Krug  died  at 
Dresden  during  the  present  year  (1844).  Among  his 
early  publications  were,  1.  "German  Tablets  for  Teach- 
ing Correct  Speaking,  Reading,  and  Writing."  —  2. 
'  Syllable,  Reading,  and  Speaking  Exercises  for  Public 
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Schools  and  Private  Instruction." — 3.  "  Fir«l  V 
Book   for  Schools." — 4.    "The   World  of    It, 
Children."     In    ISO^.  thinking  that    he    had 
his  method.  :  d  an  extended  course 

tion  for  tea  :  .  .,    :   ...linir  and  writing.     As  f.., 
found    views    of   language    went,    Krug    was    equal 

Olivier,  but  he  di.j  -  -  ' !er  his  metlmd  simp! 

to  be  generallv    .  |He  began  his  .: 

instruction  with  p..  ,ii,i,,,.,fy  exercises,  intended  to  .m  if,- 
attention,  and  to  prepare  for  exercises  on  the  organic 
formation.  This'prcliminary  instruction  relaied. —  Isl.  To 

the  formation  of  vowels,  is  due  to  articulate  sounds. 

2nd.  To  the  formation  of  the  consonants,  as  due  to  arti- 
culate sounds. — 3rd.  To  the  union  of  rowels  and  con- 
sonants in  syllables,  words,  and  <.  Hi»  leitcn 
were  divided  into  tones  and  artii  ud  the  various 
subdivisions  of  each  of  those  were  too  coippliratcd  for 
children,  and  indeed  for  the  majority  of  teachers.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  he  carried  his 
system,  we  may  state  that  a  sjiecial  direction  was  sepa- 
rately given  for  the  organic  formation  of  every  sound  in 
the  language.  The  children  were  Uught  the  position  of 
the  organs  of  speech  necessary  to  produce  each  sound, 
before  they  wore  made  .iware  of  the  sound  itself;  and 
by  dint  of  much  drilTing  these  little  soldiers  were  taught 
to  manoeuvre  their  vocal  batteries,  so  as  to  send  forth,  at 
a  given  signal,  the  required  sound.  For  example;  the 
teacher  would  give  the  word  of  command  thus — •'  mouth 
roun<i," — "  contract  tongue."  This  being  done,  the 
children  were  kept  waiting  with  their  mouths  in  this 
position  until  tho  teacher  said  "  breath."  when  the 
second  long  a  was  produced.  Tliis  sort  of  teaching  appears 
ridiculously  minute,  and  the  trouble  of  conveying  it 
seems  far  greater  than  tho  advantages  derivable  from  it. 
It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  add,  that  as  all  the  sounds 
were  classified,  the  affair  was  less  complicated  than  it  at 
first  appears.  In  the  various  sounds  which  require 
"  mouth  round,"  the  direction  was  not  repeated,  but  only 
the  little  modification  necessary  to  produce  other  sounds. 
The  results  produced  by  Krug  were,  however,  most 
extraordinary.  His  pupils  became  so  expert  tha",  sinijily 
by  giving  out  directions  to  the  class,  as  to  the  position 
of  mouth,  lips,  tongue,  tooth,  Ac,  words,  and  oven 
tolerably  lonp  sentences,  were  produced  by  the  children. 
Tills  was  considered  as  a  great  triumph  of  the  melliod, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  result  be  worth  the 
laborious  slops  necessary  to  its  acquirement.  Part  of 
the  directions  given  to  the  children  at  different  stages 
of  their  progress  wore  put  into  easy  verse. 

Dr.  Herpang,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Krug, 
and  watched  the  progress  and  success  of  his  method, 
says  of  it,  "  It  is  skilfully,  far  too  skilfully  conceived. 
If  one  should  attempt  to  spin  out  the  whole  according  to 
the  directions  given,  so  complicated  and  ingenious  a  piece  of 
tapestry  is  gradu.illy  produced,  that  the  artist  must  labour 
lonj  and  earnestly,  and  paiiifnlly,  ere  he  accomplishes  it. 
In  fact,  Ivnig's  mrtho<I  prolongs  excessively  the  lime  usually 
devoted  to  the  instniciion  of  children  in  reading  ;  it  entaib 
no  inconsiderahle  diffirultiea,  and  for  many  children  does  not 
offer   any   superior   advantngrs    over   otf   -  !    Phonic 

methods.     I  have  never  found  perfect  sr  n  it,  and 

I  have  often  been  disposed  to  name  it  'i.;. i-t  to  faci- 
litate the  art  of  teaching  to  read  by  a  very  difficult 
process.' " 

Still  there  were  valuable  points  in  Krug's  method, 
which  were  not  lost  sight  of  bv  succeeding  writers  on 
the  Phonic  method,  who  now  directed  their  efforts  to 
the  simplification  of  that  which  had  become  unnecessa- 
rily compendious.  Among  these  writers  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  is  Dr.  ScHfLZE,  of  Dresden,  who 
has  made  the  Phonic  method  so  airaple,  easy,  and  in- 
teresting to  the  pupil,  that  his  plan  of  teaching  is  now 
adopted  in  nearly  all  the  schools  of  Saxony.  Neverthe- 
less, he  requires  a  deeper  acquaintance  with  language  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  than  could  generally  be  obtained, 
unless  in  a  country  where  training-schools  for  teacher* 
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are  univprMl.    The  introduction  of  distin^^uishing  marks 

over  tiers  is  due  to  this  writer,  and 

hnn  •.  Ill  facilitating  the  acquirement 

-■   was  curat«   of  the   Leipzig 

'ii''  Phonic  method  was  intro- 

'h   ;u'(|u;uiiiance  with   the 

11  nil  siuli  essential  service. 

Among  numerous  variations,  if  not  improvements,  of 
the  Phonic  method,  by  the  distinguished  men  already 
alluded  to,  must  be  mentioned  the  successful  attempts  to 
combine  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing,  now  so 
well  known  in  Germany  as  the  Schfeiblese  Methode, 
Grascr  was  the  first  to  teach  writing  as  a  help  to  reading 
and  he  found  the  great  advantage  to  be,  that  from  the 
very  commencement  the  child  was  actively  employed  in 
writing  as  well  as  reading  letters,  words,  and  sentences, 
which  were  of  course  arranged  on  a  Phonic  system. 
The  most  distinguished  cultivator  of  this  method  is  Dr. 
Diosterweg,  of  Berlin,  who,  in  his  Wegweiser  fur 
Deutsche  Lehrtr,  remarks,  that  it  requires  greater  skill 
and  activity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  than  the  previous 
nii-thods,  and  that  it  is  liable  to  fail  in  the  hands  of 
ttachiTs  who  have  been  accustomed  successfully  to 
iiHtnict  children  in  reading  aud  writing  in  separate 
Icssims. 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  has  witnessed  the  admir- 
able results  produced  by  the  SchreibUse  Methode,  in 
Dr.  I)ip<tt>rweg's  establishment  at  Berlin,  and  must  also 
give  !  iiy  in  favour  of  the  Phonic  method  gene- 

rally. :  in  many  schools  of  Prussia  and  Saxony 

which  he  visited.  It  was  to  him  a  matter  of  surprise 
and  delight,  to  see  large  classes  of  children  engaged  in 
iiig  to  read,  with  a  pleasure  to  themselves  and  a 

.  ly  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  which  can  never  be 
obtained  under  the  spelling  method.  Let  us  hope  that 
good  methods  of  teaching  will  ere  long  become  equally 

firevalent  in  our  own  country,  where  numbers  of  intef- 
iffent  teachers  are  rapidly  rising,  whose  minds  are  free 
'  '!;i  the  paltry  prejudice  of  despising  systems  that  are 
iiul  the  produce  of  their  own  land.  The  circumstances 
attending  the  introduction  of  the  Phonic  method  in 
this  couutrv,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
applied  to  English  use,  will  next  occupy  our  attention. 
The  latter  will  lead  to  a  detailed  account  of  the  method 
itself,  which  will  be  interesting  to  most  of  our  readers. 


AUrUMN, 

Tata  I  why  liMt  thon  doffed  thy  mantle  of  green, 

For  tho  ^r^MMis  Riirb  of  an  Indian  ()iiecn? 

^^  «n,  and  llm  criiiisun  stain, 

•^  II  itH  broiJoreil  train  ? 

Aiiii  ini-  .\imiuin  gai.-  through  its  limnclies  sigbol 

Of  a  long  arrear,  for  tlic  transient  pride, 

<<.,         ,      ,  .,  .  .  .  .        .  , 

■J 

Jl 

Ii 

i; 

'1 

I. 

II 

A'. 

l>uj*t  tltoa,  tiugorinK,  bat  U>  ■ 

And  aba  ■nswercd  not,  but  >•■. 

In  her  boaom  the  blight  of  Ins   .  , 

Yety«itiniiav«aToie«tolli.   t: 

Tree,  Stnan,  and  Roae,  AX  v  Ki:  ,  I  ,  :. 

"  We  ar*  ■vmbala,"  »•  «iiv.  ■■  ,,t  li,.    1,  ,.■,,,..  .|,.,,„i 

or       ■••.■■■ 

A'. 

A.-..  .  ..     ' 

Is  thii  I 

A-'  •■  ,      ._ 


'I 

A', 

I, 


-a  iky." 

Mas.  SiaooEvar. 


TUB   CAL'SB   OP    IRIDBSCENCB. 

Iv  a  soap-bubble  be  blown  up,  and  set  under  a  gloss,  so  tliat 
the  motion  of  the  air  may  not  ufTcct  It,  as  the  w.ilcr  i^lide* 
down  the  sides,  aud  the  top  grows  thinner.  .'ouif 

will  successively  ap)>car  at  the  top,  and  si>i  rivea 

from  thence  in  rings  dowutlio  sides  of  the  bubble,  Ull  they 
vanish  in  the  same  onler  in  which  they  appeared  ;  at  last  a 
black  spot  ::        .  '  ^  till  the  bubblu 

bursts.     II>  :  a  body  depend 

in  '  ty  of  the  par- 

ti IV  be  changed, 

tin  ..,..■,..   .. ...  ...,1  .. ,  ■   ... .u...      .....i  ihe  producliuii 

of  colours  dej>ends  upon  tlic  nature  of  the  surfaces  upon 
which  light  tails,  is  Wautifully  exemplitied  by  lli"  in  i. -- 
cence  of  mother-of-|>earl ;  and  which  has  been  Siii  i 
shown  to  depend  upon  a  singular  peculiarity  in  i 
turc  of  that  substance.  On  its  surface,  which,  to  tlie 
unassisted  eye,  and  even  to  the  touch,  appears  to  l>e  finely 
polished,  there  arc  innumerable  little  lines,  or  grootct,  (iii 
some  places  as  many  iis  two  or  three  thmisund  in  the  space 
of  an  inch,   which,   lying  jmmll.  '  '   ily   follow  each 

other  in  ull  their  wiiidiii(,'s,)  by  1'  which  the  rays 

of  light  are  reflected,  and  the  luimiiviii  <  ii.iii^«  of  colour 
arises  from   their  continual   beiidiiiijs.      AVlwtiver  doubts 

miKht  have  p^;^'"  i  "■ ''•'  -M'.ipct,  some  1  ■'■  ■  ^  i-'viieuts 

of  Dr.  Brew  niii,  by  vl  i  the 

colours  whit :    ,     _  onthesinl  i  ji:  ther- 

of-pearl  may  be  communicated  by  pressure  to  sealing-wax 
and  several  other  substancea.  The  discovery  of  this  fact 
was  in  some  measure  accidental ;  he  had  stuck  a  piece  of 
mother-of-pearl  on  a  cement  made  of  rosin  and  bees'-wax, 
and  on  separating  this  cement  he  found  that  it  had  acquired 
the  property  of  reflecting  colours.  Several  peraons  who 
witnessed  the  eft'eet  concluded  that  it  amse  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  thin  film  of  mother-of-pearl,  which  niiuht  liavo 
scaleii  off  and  adhered  to  the  wax  ;  but  such  an  t\    '  i 

was  at  once  refuted,  by  plunging  the  wax  in  n 
must  have  ilissolved  the  mother-of-pearl,  had  an>  ... , ..  j...  - 
sent :  but  the  acid   had  no  effect,  and   the  colours  of  the 
impression  remained  unimpaired.     It  is  clear,  tin  n    that  it 
is  the  grooves,  as  Dr.  Brewster  conjectured,  whi.  i 

the  iridescence  in  the  mother-of-pearl,  as  well 
waxen  impression.     In  consequence  of  this  ciuious  tli«cu-> 
very,  Mr.  Barton  succeedetl  in  producing  the  same  api>ear- 
ance  on  class,  and  on  different  metals,  by  cutting  gnjovcd 
lines  on  their  surfaces.     These  lines  arc  so  fine  tlint,  with- 
out a  microscope,  they  are  scarcely  visible,  and  tli.  I 
the  metal  appear  to  retain   their  ]iolish  ;  yet  tli. 
colours  also  may  l)c   communicated  by  an  im|>p 
that  from  the  mother-of-pearl  to  the  wax.      In 
ner,  the  varv".-   "'.i   .l..li.-.<.'  hues  exbil.ii".'  I,^ 
of  rert.iin  bii                                 m  the  act 
parallel  and  •  ^                         ;•  upon  tin 
toph)f  in  Sport. 

All  the  knowledge  we  powess  of  external  objects  is  founded 
upon  experience,  whieli  funiishes  farts;  and  the  r'.""!     'i 
of  these  facts  estaldishes  relations,  from  which 
the  intuitive  belief  that  like  causes  will  pro<luii.  i 
leads  to  general  laws. — Mas.  Sombrtille. 


l!»  n«r  catIv  y»af«,   or  more  mature  age,  the   jwwer   of 

rill-  i    of  our  closet  with 

ar  nislies  flm  dread  of 

S^tiuM'ir,         >.  ■  .       ...      ,..,     V     :    •    (  n- 

dcavour  to  j  I;.  . 

We  tii\ n.  il 

in  our  !  !t\ , 

or  com  ■- :  -  i  ^                              .nid 

fatiguing,  unless  j  with  an  eye  to  our  own  ad- 
vantage, or  that  ■  .  and  when  it  docs  not  enrich 
the  mind  with  new  ideas.  But  this  habit  is  easily  ac- 
quired by  erirriw,  and  then  l>o<iks  afford  file  snreuf  relief 

in  Uie  I  ''                              "  e- 

able  id.  'Hill 

U[.  ■     a    TIMI.I..    :                                  in;^ 

ol  .nee,  Ihe                         ms 

oil led  in  the  111-,..,  ,  ...  luan- 

kind,  r  iiiy  art,  are  enpalde  of  arrest- 
ing the ..,  n-  1  vrrv  in..  .   noil  il  lu  lliui 

tlut  man  becomes  i  ho 

fin<ls  his  best  frieii  I  ^.°<'it» 
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OBNBRAI.  bESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COUSTHY  AND 
INHABITANTS.  REMGIOM.  CiOVEnSMENT.  AD- 
MINISTRATIOK    OF    JUSTICE. 

.\MONa  the  few  regioni  of  tho  earth  from  which  the 
aJvonturous    travoUur    ia    efTcctually    cxrhidcd,    and  of 
which,  tliorefore,  tho  European  reader  can  obtain  only- 
partial,  fraginputary,    and   doubtful    information,    there 
is  liardly  any  whlrh  possesses  so  much  interest,  or  which 
is  more  imperfectly  known,  than  tho  empire  of  Japan. 
That  here  Christianity  was  once  surcessfully  preached, 
and  was  rapidly  triumphiujf  over  the  baneful  supersti- 
tious of  tho  land,  uutil  it  excited  the  enmity  of  an  un- 
principled usurper,  who  succeeded,  by  means  of  a  san- 
guinary pursocution,  in  rooting  out  that  religion  to  the 
truth  of  which  multitudes  of  the  native  converts  bore 
testimony  by   voluntarily  embracing  martyrdom  rather 
than  renounce  it,  is  a  melancholy  fact,  which  increases 
our  desire  to   know  more  of  a  people  who  were  thus 
mysteriously  consigned  to  centuries  of  pagan  darkness, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  those  beams  of  Divine  truth  which 
hid  been  for  a  time   revealed  to  them.     8ucli,  however, 
is   the  jealousy    entertained    of  all   foreigners  by    the 
government,  that  tho  laws  are   more    unfavourable  to 
iutercourse  with  other  countries  than  those  of  any  other 
nation  on  the  globe,  not  even  excepting  China.     Our 
knowledge  of  the  people  is  consequently  confined  to  such 
incidental   information   as    may   be    gleaned    from    the 
reports  of  tho  Jesuit  missionaries  of  two  centuries  ago, 
together  with  such  as  in  later  times  we  derive  from  the 
narratives  of  one  or   two  adventurers  who  have  made 
abortive  attempts  to  establish  a  mercantile  connection 
with  Japan,  and  from  the  accounts  of  the  Dutch  mer- 
chants, the  only  Europeans  who  are  admitted  for  the 
purpose  of  trading.     These,  however,  are  fenced  round 
with  tho  most  stringent  regulations  for  the  prevention 
of  any   contidential    communication    with   the    natives. 
Kasmpfer,   Thuuborg,  and  Siebold,   the  best  authorities 
respecting  Japan,  were  physioinus  attached  to  the  Dutch 
factory,   who  have    collected  all  the   information    thev 
were  ablo  to  obtain,  surrounded  as  thev  were  by  the 
most  jealous  restrictions.     An   English  work,  of  much 
interest,  entitled,   jranners  and    Customs  of  the   Ja- 
panese in  the  Nineteenth  Centiiiy,  embodies  in  a  conve- 
nient form  much  interesting  information,  gathered  from 
various  foreign  writers,  and  wo  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
its  assistance  in  tho  notices  we  ar«  about  to  lay  before 
our  readers. 


Tho  etnpire  of  Japan  consists  of  a  multiludB  of  islands, 
said  to  be  between  three  and  four  thousand  in  number, 
but  many  of  which  ore  uninhabitable  rocks.  X''*  *™* 
pire  is  divided  into  Proper  Japan  and  tho  dependent 
islands.  The  former  includes  the  thrcf  '■•••"  ^-^ands  of 
Nippon,   Kiusiu,  and  Sitkokf.     The  is    are 

the  large  isl.md  of  Yeso,  with  some  of  tin-  Uuiuu  Islands, 
and  the  southern  districts  of  Tarakai.  The  geography 
of  this  part  of  the  world  is  very  imperfectly  known, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  coasts  being  very  difficult 
of  .iccess,  from  the  shallowness  of  the  sea  and  the  nu- 
merous reefs  and  rocks  scattered  around,  and  jiartly 
from  the  jealous  policy  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
Nippon,  or  Nifon,  the  largest  of  the  Japanese  islands,  is 
computed  to  present  a  surface  of  about  one  hundred 
thousand  square  miles,  which  is  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  (Jreat  Britain.  Yeso,  which  is  next  in  size,  >• 
not  much  less  than  Ireland. 

The  Japanese  name  for  the  empire  is  Dai  Nippon  j 
Dai  signifying  frreat.  and  Nippon,  on/r»n  of  th*  «<»,  of 
which  the"  Chinese  form  is  Jihpun,  whence  the  name 
Japan.  The  celebrated  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  calls  it 
Zipangn.  The  country  is  hilly,  populous  and  very 
highly  cultivated.  Our  readers  will  find  an  article  on 
Japanese  agriculture  and  gardening,  in  the  Saturday 
Magazine,  Vol.  VI.  p.  174. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  ,Iapane»«  rir 

Mongol  origin,  though  they  seem  to  be  the  i..  ar- 

able specimens  of  the  race.  Klaproth  considers  them 
to  excel  tho  Chinese  in  energy,  muscular  and  intellec- 
tual, and  they  are  generally  described  as  less  cowardly, 
proud,  cunning,  and  deceitful.  They  show  a  great  de- 
sire for  scientific  knowledge,  though  mechanical  inven- 
tions for  superseding  labour  are  discouraged.  1  heir 
institutions  for  instructing  the  lower  classes  are  stated 

to    be    .  worthy    of  an    er'       '    people. 

Their  ■  being  originally  Av  China, 

is."  ■     poculiarit;'  ■  ..ui.iry.     la 

m  ,  they  are  nearly  equa., 

and  ui  r,ome  b:,ii.  ■  ,  irie  «.  nniese. 

The  national  r.  ''  denominated  Strntf*, 

and  its  votaries  aio   ciil'  i    ■'^intoos.     It   '        *  • 

plurality  of  gods,  hut,  unlike  other  forms  i  -!U, 

does  not  sanction  idolatn,-.  The  8un-godde>s.  i  ...-mo- 
dai-zin.  whn«e  spirit  is  suiiposed  to  be  embodied  in  every 
f,,;  or  ecclesii-        '        ■reign,  is.  it  is  said. 


til,.  ,  :.)  whom  \'> 

too  greot  to  be  directly  adjroi  .     , 

approached  only  through  the  mediation  of  her  descend 


ue ;  and  she,  being 
m  prayer. 


roust  b« 


M» 
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ant  and  reprefenUtiv*.  or  of  the  inferior  kami,  or  jfods.  [ 
Tlie  Sintoos  »ccm  to  bdicTC  iu  the  ininiortality  of  tlie 
i<i)ul,  and  a  future  stale  of  retribution.  But  this  religion, 
bound  up  as  it  is  with  the  constitution  and  goveriinunt 
of  the  empire,  is  not,  it  seems,  incompatible  with  the  co- 
existence of  two  other  religions,  liuddhism,  the  prin- 
cipal of  these,  and  the  most  prevalent  of  all  false  creeds, 
inculrjites  the  worship  of  images,  and  teaches  the  trans- 
>  1   of  the   soul.       The  greater  number   of  the 

in  lo  follow  a 'religion  composed  of  Buddhism 
auij  ^  '  :;dcd  together,     The 'hird  Japanese  creed 

is  r;  I,  or  the  way  of  philosophers,  and  seems 

rather  tu  he  a  system  of  philosophy  than  a  religion,  as  it 
does  not  inculcate  any  religious  rites,  but  merely  teaches 
the  moral  tenets  of  Kuug-foo-tse,  or  Confucius. 

The  government  of  Japan  is  usually  termed  despotic, 
and  is  truly  so  in  as  far  as  it  controls  every  action  of 
the  subject,  to  the  entire  extinction  of  individual  free- 
dom; but  it  is  not  arbitrary,  as  the  laws  are  as  binding 
upon  the  sovereigns  as  upon  the  meanest  of  the  people; 
indeed,  the  higher  the  rank  of  the  party,  the  more  one- 
rous appear  the  restraints  to  which  he  is  subjected. 
European  writers  generally  speak  of  Japan  as  governed 
by  two  emperors,  one  ecclesiastical  and  the  other  execu- 
tive; but  it  seems  that  the  former,  the  mikado,  (literally, 
"  the  son  of  heaven,")  is  theoretically  supreme,  though 
in  reality  he  is  without  any  influence. 

Formerly,  the  mikado  was  the  real  sovereign,  but  a 
few  centuries  ago,  the  chief  general  acquired  so  much 
power  that  he  deprived  the  mikado  of  his  influence, 
leaving  him  only  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  The  mikado  continued  to  be  treated  with  divine 
honours,  his  very  sanctity  being  a  pretext  for  depriving 
him  of  secular  power,  which  was  centred  in  the  ziogoon. 
But  this  htter  potentate  appears  to  have  gradually  lost 
his  influence  to  the  council  of  states,  which  now  consti- 
tutes the  real  executive  power.  \\'hcn  any  measure  has 
been  determined  upon  in  this  council,  it  is  submitted  to 
the  ziogoon  for  his  sanction.  As  that  officer  is  so  en- 
tirely occupied  with  the  ceremonies  which  appertain  to 
his  dignity  as  to  have  little  time  to  devote  to  the  consi- 
deration of  public  afl'air^  this  sanction  is  generally  given 
without  examination  of  the  subject;  but  if  he  should 
withhold  his  fiat,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  arbitration 
of  three  princes  of  the  blood.  Should  their  decision  be 
against  tlie  ziogoon,  he  must  immediately  abdicate  in 
favour  of  the  next  heir,  but  if  it  should  be  against  the 
council,  the  minister  who  was  most  forward  in  urging 
the  obnoxious  act,  if  not  every  member  of  the  council, 
ii  compelled  to  commit  suicide,  according  to  the  Japan- 
ese mode,  by  ripping  himself  up.  The  whole  policy  of 
the  state  leems  based  upon  a  system  of  espionage  which 
pervades  the  whole  framework  of  society,  so  that  there 
is  not  a  man  of  any  consequence  who  has  not  among  his 
servants  many  of  the  secret  emissaries  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  Japanese  ceremonials  and  enactments  are 
lo  severe  in  their  restraints  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  legal  penalty  for  every  infraction  of  them  would  be 
.-i' —  ■■  T  intolerable;  the  law  therefore  is  raodi6ed  by 
.nivance,  so  that  many  infractions  of  it  are 
.iii'iui'd  lo  remain  nnyboen,  a  term  designating  tiie  pro- 
fessed concealment  of  something  generally  known. 

I:i  try  i>  the  pos«es.4iun  of  every  degree 

of  i:  with  so  much  care  and  annoyance, 

aod,  as  a  consequence,  no  where  eUp  \>  the  abdication 
of  power  more  common.  The  mtkado  in  condemned  to 
close  im;  •   within  the  walls    of  his  palace,  in 

order  th   ■  not  he  siibjerl   to  the  glance  of  any 

.1'  uses  must  be  inccs- 
!  as  soon  as  used,  iu 
•  •'w  r  V,  it  It  may  not  i>e  protaned  by  any  human  touch. 
'1  M<'  I  oiiicquence  is  that  the  ziogoon,  who  bait  lo  sup- 
port the  Soa  of  Heaven,  supplies  him  with  everything 
of  the  cheapest  description,  for  the  continual  renewal 
•f  every  MTticle,  ctothM  daily,  and  tome  tbinga  h  orly, 


would  be  too  expensive  if  they  were  of  good  quality. 
The  mikado  must  every  day  pass  a  certain  number  of 
hours  on  his  throne,  without  making  the  sliirhtcst  move- 
ment, lest  he  should  discompose  the  tranquillity  of  the 
realm.  When  the  prescril)cd  time  has  elapsed,  he  leaves 
his  crown  as  his  substitute  upon  the  throne.  .\fter 
this  glance  at  some  of  the  duties  of  this  nominally  su- 
preme sovereipi,  it  is  hardly  surprising  to  find  that  he 
is  not  always  reconciled  to  his  onerous  state,  even  by 
the  permission  to  espouse  twelve  lawful  wives,  while 
his  subjects  are  each  restricted  to  one.  The  mikado, 
accordingly,  frequently  abdicates  in  favour  of  a  son  or 
a  daughter,  for  there  are  many  instances  of  females 
being  invested  with  this  dignity.  When  an  abdicutiuu 
takes  place,  the  change  of  reign  is  announced  to  the 
empire,  but  when  a  reigning  mikado  dies,  his  death  is 
nayboen  till  the  new  sovereign  is  installed,  and  then  it 
is  proclaimed  that  his  predecessor  has  vanished ;  for  in 
what  other  form  could  the  demise  of  so  august  a  per- 
sonage be  announced  ? 

The  princes,  called  kok-si/i-f.  or  lords  of  the  land, 
are  nominally  absolute  in  their  respective  provinces,  but 
they  are  so  much  interfered  with  in  all  their  actions, 
whether  public  or  private,  by  the  mandates  of  the  zio- 
goon and  his  council,  that  iu  no  class  is  the  practice 
of  inkioe,  or  abdication  in  favour  of  the  heir,  more  pre- 
valent. They  are  always  kept  in  a  state  of  poverty, 
for  if  it  should  be  found  that  any  one  of  them  was 
amassing  property,  and  such  an  event  would  be  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  council  by  some  of  the 
spies  who  surround  them,  it  is  soon  reduced,  either  by 
a  direct  impost,  or  by  the  donation  of  some  honour 
which  forces  the  favoured  individual  to  incur  a  greater 
expense  than  his  fortune  is  able  to  sustain. 

The  population  is  divided  into  eight  classes,  nameW : 
1,  the  princes  or  governors;  2,  the  nobility;  H,  tiio 
priesthood,  both  Sintoo  and  Buddhist;- 4,  the  military; 
5,  inferior  officials  and  medical  men;  6,  merchants;  7, 
petty  shopkeepers  and  artisans;  8,  peasantry  and  day- 
labourers.  Tonners,  .and  all  who  are  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  leather,  are  excluded 
from  every  class,  and  looked  upon  as  outcasts  from  so- 
ciety. Tliese  classes  are  hereditary,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  one  to  continue  in  that  wherein  he  was  horn, 
from  which  he  can  be  raised  only  by  some  very  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  while  it  is  infamous  to  sink  be- 
low it.  The  first  four  classes  have  the  privilege  of 
wearing  two  swords  and  the  hakama,  or  petticoat  trow- 
sers,  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  higher  orders.  The 
fifth  class  is  composed  of  what  are  considered  respec- 
table persons,  who  are  permitted  to  wear  one  sword 
and  the  trowsers.  In  the  sixth  class  are  found  the  only 
wealthy  individuals  in  Japan,  but  they  are  viewed  by 
the  upper  ranks  with  the  greatest  disdain. 

The  Japanese  laws  make  little  distinction  between 
different  degrees  of  crime,  and  arc  very  severe  in  the 
puni.ihments  they  inflict.  They  are  administered  with 
great  care  and  imi)artiality.  As  the  passing  of  a  sen- 
tence of  death  involves  the  confiscation  of  the  criminal's 
property,  and  the  disgrace  of  his  family,  these  are  some- 
times averted  by  a  nat/boen  form  of  death  before  sen- 
tence. It  is  customary,  among  the  higher  orders,  to 
have  recourse  to  suicide,  by  ripping  up  the  abdomen 
according  to  the  Japanese  mode,  as  soon  as  the  indivi- 
dual considers  himself  in  danger  of  capital  punishni<iil; 
but  when  he  is  seized  before  he  has  had  time  to  liive 
recourse  to  the  hara-kiri,  or  "happy  dispatch,"  as  this 
form  of  death  is  termed,  the  judicial  authorities  are  fre- 
quently desirous  of  sparing  the  family.  In  this  ca'c  I  lie 
prisoner  is  sometimes  supplied  with  a  weapon  with  wlnrh 
to  dispatch  himself;  but  as  this  i^  attended  with  ri^k  to 
those  who  furnish  it  lo  hiin,  it  is  more  common  to  order 
him  to  be  examined  under  the  torture,  at  the  same  lime 
informing  the  executioner  that  he  will  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible if  the  criminal  should  expire  during  the  open- 
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tion.  The  death  of  the  prisoner  is  afterwards  announced 
SS  if  it  liad  been  natural,  and  iis  be  had  not  been  con- 
vii-li'd,  tlir  body  is  delivered  to  liis  friends  for  interment. 


A  PSALM  OP  LIFK. 

Tei  t  me  not  in  moumfnl  iiiinilHtrs, 

"  Lifo  is  but  an  ■  mi !  " 

For  tlic  Moul  if*  ill  .L  Jicni, 

Ami  tliioKx  i»ri-  imi  "  n.u  ilicy  aocra. 
Lifo  is  rciil !  life  is  earliest  I 

AikI  the  gntvu  in  not  il8  g«ul; 
"Dust  thou  nrt,  to  dust  retiirneat," 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 
Not  enjoyment,  and  not  dorrow, 

Is  our  ilodtiiieil  end  and  way; 
Hut  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

rind  Its  farther  than  to-day. 
Art  is  Ion).',  and  time  is  flet'tiiig. 

And  our  hi'arts,  though  stout  and  brave. 
Still,  like  mufflitl  drums,  are  heating 

P'uneriil  imirohrs  to  the  grave. 
In  the  world's  hroad  field  of  battle, 

In  th<'  hivoiiar  of  lifo, 
He  not  liko  dumli,  driven  cattlo  ! 

tie  a  hero  in  the  strife! 
Trust  no  future  howe'er  ])Icasiuit ! 

Lot  the  post  bury  its  dead ! 
Act — act  in  the  living  present! 

Heart  within,  and  (iod  o'erhcad! 
Lives  of  great  men  all  rcniind  us 

We  ean  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  dejKirtinir,  leave  behind  us 

r  '  Is  of  time; 

1  .mother, 

.■.iiuu^  ••  .1  Ml.  :.  ^.'U'lnn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  sliipwreeked  brother 

Seeing  shall  take  heart  again. 
Let  lis  then  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labour,  and  to  wait, — LoyorELLOir. 


DKLunR  not  yourself  with  the  notion  that  yow  may  bo  nn- 
ti'ue  and  uncertain  in  trifles,  and  in  important  things  the 
oontmry.  Trifles  make  up  existenee,  and  give  the  observer 
the  measure  by  which  to  try  us;  and  the  fearful  power  of 
habit,  after  a  time,  suft'era  not  the  best  will  to  ripen  into 
action. — C.  M.  Vox  Weukr. 


»  I 


THBnK  are  few  phenomena  in  nature  much  more  striking 
than  tlie  luniinnus  aiipeamiice  exhibited  by  the  water  of  the 
ocean,  particularly  in  tempestuous  weatlier,  terrific  in  parti- 
cular to  landsmen  in  these  c:i9e8,  as  it  is  resplendent  and 
beautiful  iu  the  calms  of  summer.  It  has  accordingly  not 
only  been  an  object  of  much  remark  aimmg  common 
observers,  but  has  excited  the  attention  of  naturalists  at 
all  times,  so  as  to  have  led  to  much  diwussion.  From  the 
time  of  IMiny,  downwards,  frequent  imiuiries  have  been 
made  respecting  the  cause,  and  acconliiiglv  many  different 
theories  have  been  iir.ilVered.  It  Wiis  long  taken  lor  granted 
tltat  this  1..-..T,.  ,  IV  lielony:ed  to  the  water  its«'lf,  and  not  to 
any  boil  1  in  it.    Mayer,  and  others  who  followed 

him,  (.■'■■  Uat  this  phenomenon   depended   on    the 

same  cause  as  tiie  light  emitted  by  the  diamond  and  other 
substances  after  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  Others  were 
content  with  calling  the  light  phosphoric,  and  with  sup- 
posino;  that  sea-water  was  endowed  with  the  projierty  of 
pb  uce.    Another  party  attributed  the  light  to  the 

pi;  d"  sea-water,   although  it  was   not  explained 

wliii  iiK-  iitnnection  was  between  |iutrvfrtcti(m  and  phospho- 
rescence. The  experiments  of  Dr.  I  Inline  made  a  nearer 
B]i|,i..v,:,,  ifu.ii  to  the  true  cause,  by  showing  that  the 
lii  >  ;ction,   or   matter  attached  to  the  mucus  of 

cer  <,    was   diffusible   in   water.     Later,   or  more 

accurate  natur.illst.s,  and  seamen  also,  have,  however, 
observed  that  some  m:vrine  worms  and  insects  were  luminous  ; 
and  thus  it  was  admitteil  that  some  at  le.tst,  of  the  luminous 
appearances  of  the  sea  might  be  pnnlnced  by  these :  bnt  to 
Dr.  Maceulloch  we  an>  indebted  for  h.iving  first  brought 
the  whole  of  this  ((uestion  into  one  clear  |ioint  of  view, 
in  his  work  on  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  and 
for  so  gvejit  an  extension  of  the  luminous  property  to  the 
marine  species,  as  to  iiave  erected  this  into  a  genei-al  law-. — 
BAKwsiiat, 


SEA-STAKS. 

III. 

"Tnii  bri  ire  at  once  recognised  as 

the  true  !■,  ilier  alive   or  dii.  d,   by   ! 

habit,  lui  well  lui  by  uiiiiiite  l>i.' 

racters.     The  rays  of  the  snn'! 

liznril-lail 

mi   many   . 
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:n 
•ir 
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■■r 
like 
di». 

r« 


■h 
h 

aliuut 
little 

in 

■y 


1  :n-.       w  I 
out  from  ' 

The  cirrhi,  tmi,  w  hicli  are  si'eii 

in   the  living  animal,   ai.    vhr 

short  tubes  fti  the  i>| 

more  active  aniniaU  ; 

quiet    for   a  moment,   but  are  continually   twisting 

tneir  anns,  and  if  laid  hold  of  they  brenk   up  into 

pieces  with   wonderful  facility,  car! 

also  breaking  itself  up  into  smaller  j 

when  we  seize  one  of  these  creatures,  in  :i  hi.hih  nt  »■■  mid 

nothing  but    the   disk   remaining.      They  can  re-produco 

their  arms  in  the  same  manner  as  the  atteriadte." — Forbes, 

The  above  excellent  definitions  arc  tniien  from  the 
Ilistori/  of  British  Slar-Jiihes,  to  which  we  must  refer 
the  reader  for  many  interesting  particulars  respecting 
the  various  species  of  brittle-star,  a  few  of  which  only 
can  be  noticed  here. 

The  common  brittle-star  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  interesting  of  its  kind.  It  is  so  varied  in  its 
colours  that  two  are  seldom  found  alike  ;  but  in  roost 
cases  the  animal  displays  the  richest  hues,  arranged  in 
handsome  patterns.  In  brittleness  it  exceeds  all  the 
other  species:  "touch  it,  and  it  flings  away  an  arm;  hold 
it,  and  in  a  moment  not  an  arm  remains  attached  to  the 
body."  This  animal  appears  to  be  abundant  on  all  parts 
of  the  coast  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  many  places 
it  is  found  on  the  shore  at  low  water.  This  is  some- 
times the  case  in  the  rocky  portions  of  our  eastern 
shores  ;  but  more  commonly  on  the  west  ro.ist  of  Scot- 
land. It  attains  a  much  larger  size  in  Shetland  than 
elsewhere,  the  spines  of  specimens  taken  there  being 
very  long.  The  strange  contortions  of  these  animals 
when  brought  up  in  the  dredge,  afford  a  curious  spec- 
tacle. "  I  have  seen."'  savs  Mr.  Forbes,  "a  large  dredge 
come  up  completely  filled  with  them ;  a  most  curious  sight, 
for  when  the  dredge  was  emptied,  these  little  creatures, 
writhing  with  the  strangest  contortions,  crept  about  in  all 
directions,  often  flinging  their  arms  in  broken  pieces  around 
them,  and  their  .snake-like  and  threatening  attitudes  were 
by  no  means  relished  by  tlie  boatmen,  who  anxiously  asked 
pennission  to  shovel  them  overlxMird,  superstitiously  re- 
marking, that  '  the  things  weren't  altogether  right.'  " 

Tjie  body  of  this  animal  is  round,  con- 
vex, and  thickly  covered  with  bristles,  ( 
except  on  those  portions  which  are  oppo- 
site to  the  origin  of  the  rays  or  arms. 
The  rays  themselves  are  covered  above 
with  small  triangular  pointed  scales,  over- 
lapping each  other ;  beneath,  they  are 
clothed  with  oblong  plates.  The  rays 
are  usually  four  or  five  times  as  long  as 
the  disk  or  body  of  the  animal  is  broad. 
They  are  usually  white  or  grey,  banded 
with  bright  pink.  They  are  fringed  ot 
each  side  with  long  tapering  spines,  which 
are  twice  or  three  times  as  long  as  the 
breadth  of  the  rav.  These  spines,  when 
magnitied,  present  a  complicated  struc- 
ture, and  are  found  to  be  fringed  with 
smaller  spine-like  processes,  wlich  is  the 
cause  of  a  slight  roughness  of  tiieir  sur- 
faces, perceptible  to  the  touch.  Some- 
times these  spines  are  of  a  beautiful  rose- 
colour  ;  but  they  are  .ilso  frequently 
seen  with  brown  tips  and  deep  blue  bases. 
The  rays  themselves  are  ofWu  deep  blue,  or  banded  with 
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bright  yellow,  or  «pecklo(l  with  brown  and  orange. 
Little  red  gpots  are  often  seen  at  each  of  the  points 
where  the  rays  join  the  body ;  but  as  these  are  not  con- 
■tant,  nor  al'irays  of  the  same  fom.  they  are  not  consi- 
dcrvd  to  be  the  orpans  of  sight.  The  disk  or  body  of 
the  animal  generally  measures   four-tenths  of  an  inch 

-,nd  is  equ.illy  distinguished  with  the  rays  and 

r  )t«  variety  of  colours.  It  ii  sometimes  of  a 
(lu'^kv  rose-colour,  with  grey  scales;  sometimes  white, 
spotteil  with  red,  often  marked  with  a  star  of  red  or 
vellow :  and  occasionally  nearly  black.  liound  the 
mouth  of  the  animal  are  twenty  tentacula  or  feelers,  ten 
external  and  ten  internal.  The  food  of  this  species  is 
said  to  be  small  crabs,  and  other  minute  kinds  of  shell- 
fish. 

Although  this  species  of  brittle-star  is  more  conspicu- 
ous •  rs,  by  reason  of  its  common  occurrence, 
and  I  iful  colours  which  distinguish  it,  yet  there 
are  other  species  more  curious  in  form,  and  equally 
interesting  in  habit.  One  of  these  is  described  as  the 
"  thread-rayed  brittle-star,"  and  was  found  by  Professor 
Forbes  in  t)ic  bay  of  Rothsny  during  the  mouth  of  July, 
1839.  "Of  this  most  curious  of  ophiura?,"  he  says, 
"  I  first  found  one  of  the  thread-like  arms  winding  amongst 
the  mud.  Arm  after  arm  occurred,  but  no  boih' ;  at  length 
a  skf loton  of  a  l)odv  was  found,  and  when  I  liad  almost 
be^n  to  despair  of  hnding  Bn\'thinp  like  a  disk,  an  almost 
pprfeet  specimen  appeared.  A  few  dnys  nftor,  dredging  on 
riund  in  the  Gair  lioch,  oji  tnock,  I  wns 
i  by  the  sight  of  masses  of  •  arms  of  the 
same  auiinal,  as  large  as  a  roan'i>  ,'  in  the 
dredge.  They  were  all  alive,  and  •  y  direc- 
tion :    ■■    '.      '- *' *' ■  )■■■    no    iirii].'    ir.nli   seven 

or  (  vi'ml  hundreds  of  arms 

weri'  ;...»v ...       . ....  . hythc  fact, that  the  disk 

or  body  of  this  species  is  very  soft,  and  was  therefore 
rubbed  away  from  the  arms,  or  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  rough  usage  it  met  with  in  the  dredge  on  its  way  to 
the  surface. 

The  arms  of  the  thread-rayed  brittle-star  are  er- 
treraely  long,  being  in  some  cases  ten  or  twelve  times  as 
lonar  as  the  breadth  of  the  disk,  but  the  spines  that 
I  ■  '  ira  are  much  shorter  than  those  of  the  common 

ir,  being  scarcely  as  much  as  half  the  breadth 
of  the  .irm  itself.  The  body  is  dark  reddi.sh-brown;  the 
arms  red  or  flesh-colour,  with  a  reddish  line  down  the 
centre.     !  '   Forbes  was  the  first  to  notice  a  re- 

markable V  in  the  organization  of  thi.s  star-fish, 

which  is,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  spines  differ  from 
tit*  rest,  and  from  the  spines  of  all  other  described 
<Hlliiof>raw.  in  bcin  than  the  others,  and  being 

farnwhwi  it  their  <  v  with  two  transverse  curved 

■piny  procMiei,  giving  to  each  such  spine  exactly  the 
form  of  a  pickaxe.  The  reason  for  this  carious  appa- 
ratiu  i*  explained  by  reference  to  the  habits  of  the  ani- 
mal. This  speciet  of  brittle-star  lives  in  soft  slimy 
mud,  and  needs  •  spvcial  provision  to  en.tble  it  to  move 
about  in  '''■■'  """dinm.  *'  The  position,  the  increased 
•ize,  and  '  "  heads  of  these  strange  spines,  are 

jnst  the  I  -  "*" -''•'"■'II'-"  •'.■"••ciallv  adapted  to 

further   1  They  may  Ik- 

cow; — >"  M...H,  oi  1.1 1-ili's  of  many  carth- 

bor:  -ve  for  the  same  purpose*.     The 

cor.'.  ■■'■  ;1  example  of  the  adapLition 

of  •  y  in  wliich  the  creature  is 

destiDe'l  to  Im-. 

Equally  ruriona  is  another  species  called  the  lonp- 
II rmed  brittle-  ■  '    ■!  by  Colonel 

Mnolague.      I  '  '  "wn  mbi- 

in 

or 

iifitpor- 

This 


■   disro- 
of  the 


sand.  In  any  other  wajr  it  would  bo  impossible  to  kill 
them  witliout  breaking  into  small  pieces  from  the  ex- 
tremely fragile  quality  of  the  arms  or  rays." 

Another  pretty  species  is  th.-it  called  the  d.iisy  brittle- 
star.  The  disk  ])resents  an  intermingled  surfncc  of  short 
spines  and  plates,  which  gives  it  some  resemblance  to  a 
daisy  flower,  and  few  daisies,  we  are  told,  can  show  such 
beauty  of  form  and  colour  as  this  little  sea-star.  The 
Shetland  specimens  are  much  larger  and  more  vividly 
coloured  than  those  of  the  English  coast. 

The  dotted  brittle-star  is  a  very  small  species,  first 
obtained  by  Mr.  Goodsir,  from  the  stomach  of  a  cod. 
The  body  is  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  the 
r.iys  are  seven  times  as  long  as  the  disk  is  broad.  The 
spines  are  short  and  pointed,  arranged  in  lines  on  pro- 
minent transverse  ridges.  The  whole  surface  of  the  ray 
and  spines,  when  highly  magnified,  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  being  finely  frosted.  The  colour  is  pinkish  grey. 
For  the  minute  description  of  these  several  species  of 
brittle-star,  and  of  others  which  cmnot  here  be  noticed, 
we  must  again  refer  the  reader  to  I'rofessor  I'orbes's 
valuable  work.  The  notice  of  the  dotted  brittle-star  is 
there  commenced  in  the  following  pleasing  strain  : — "  The 
stomachs  of  fishes  are  often  xoological  treasuries.  The  ha<l- 
dock  is  n  great  conchobigist.  In  his  travels  through  the 
country  of  the  mennnids,  he  picks  up  many  curiosities  in 
the  shell  way.  Not  a  few  rare  K]uf  ies  have  been  discovered 
by  him ;  and  the  ungrateful  yxiolopist  too  frequently  do- 
scribes  novelties  without  an  allusion  to  the  original  disco- 
verer. As  haddocks  are  not  in  the  hnbit  of  writinir  pain)ih- 
li'ts  or  papers,  the  fraud  remains  in"  '  illy  to 

the  detriment  of  science ;  for,   ha<i  t:  lod  to 

whom  be  wn.s  indebted  for  bis  spwimm,  m- 1  imhu  imhh  gome 
idea  of  it.s  liitliitat  and  history,  wlmllier  littoral  or  deep  sea — 

very  important  points  in  tl my  of  the  niollu.scn — 

im))ortant  not  only  to  the  i  i,  but  also  t<i  the  geo- 

logist.    Like  tlie  Imibloek,  t  i  is  a  great  naturalist  j 

and  be,  too,  carries  his  devotion  to  our  dear  science  so  far 
as  ocea.sionally  to  die  with  a  new  species  in  his  stomach, 
probably  with  a  view  to  its  lieing  described  and  figured  l)y 
some  competent  authority.  The  ro<\  is  not  so  much  devoted 
to  the  molluscA  as  to  the  '■■'  '  <  ita  :  and  doubtlesH  his 

knowledge   oftheophiunr  hat  of  any  biped.     It 

WHS  a  cod  tliat  eommunicnii  I  iJic  pretty  little  species,  the 
dotted  brittle-star,  to  my  frienil  Mr.  Henry  (loodsir,  at 
Anstnitber,  and  iw  fiu-  us  tbnt  gentleman  could  lauii,  it 
would  appear  the  industrious  onimnl  bod  observed  and  en- 
trapped this  new  uphiocoina  in  the  North  Hen,  near  tho 
Dogger  Bonk." 


•^ 
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WOOL-BEARING   ANIMALS  OF  PERU   AND  CHILL 


SFBCIUBN   EXBIBITXO  Df  LOKDOH  IN   1817. 


Among  the  mountain*  of  Pcni  »nd  Chili  there  exist 
several  gpeciet  of  wool-bc.irinp  animals,  so  haniy  in 
tlieir  nature,  so  vnUiable  ns  to  the  quality  of  their  fleeces, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  jrentle  ami  tractable  iu  tluir 
dispositions,  thai  they  are  nt  the  present  time  enpairinj? 
much  of  the  attention  of  scieutitic  men,  and  of  agricul- 
turists in  (feneral,  who  in  some  cases  liave  proved  the 
the  possibility  of  roaring  them  in  this  country,  and  of 
obtaining  from  thcra  a  very  superior  quality  of  wool. 

On  the  first  invasion  of  Pern  and  Chili  bv  the 
Spaniards,  the  ntitives  of  those  countries  were  found  to 
be  in  possession  of  animals  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  camels,  but  much  more  lively  and  active  in  their 
habits,  and  also  destitute  of  the  hump  on  the  back. 
They  appeared,  iudecil,  to  be  intermediate  between 
oameh  and  sheep,  and  were  called  by  the  Europeans 
who  tirst  noticed  thera  "  country  sheep."  Large  flocks 
of  these  animals  vfere  reared  by  the  mountaineers  of 
various  tribes,  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Incas. 
Some  of  these  aoimals  were  domeiticated,  and  employed 

Vol.  XXV. 


as  beasts  of  burden.  Au^stin  de  Zarali,  trragurer- 
gcneral  of  Pern  in  1544,  described  these  sheep  u 
follows:  "The  sheep  of  Peru  are  so  large  that  they 
are  employed  as  beA'^t-;  of  I-nnlen.  They  can  carry  up«-ar«& 
of  a  hundred  pouii  .ind  the  ."MHUiiartis  somctimen 

riile  them  four  or  ti .  a  day.    >\nen  they  are  weary 

tb.  '  1  upon  llu-  ground,  luid  there  is  no  poasiliility 

of  ..ni    get    up,    either    bv    bt«tini:    or   awisting 

them,  uiiin  the  load  be  taken  off.     W" 
of  these  animals  urges  him  l)oyoniI  hi- 

tun\s  his   bead   nnmd,    and     '■    ' 

has  an  unpleasant  infour,  in  t' 
are  of  trr.-"*  n-.'  .>"  i   i.r.,tit  ■ 
i«  very  l 
Pacai,  V. 

their  food  is  tritiinir,  lia  «  b' 
and  thcv  can  ?■■>  four  or  fivt 
flesh  is '  tlwt  of  the  l.it 

arc  now  imbles  for  the 

parts  of  iiru. 

From  this  acconnt   it  appears  that    more  than   one 
kind  of  these  animala  waa  known  to  the  Spanish  settler*. 
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Indeod  Uip  de<rriptions  of  the  sovcral  gpocion  had  bocomo 
ronfusod.  and  UuTe  is  still  much  difficulty  in  ascortainin^r 
liow  many  they  are,  and  what  are  the  differences  between 
them ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  by  naturalists,  that 
there  are  really  only  three  species,  all  of  which  arc 
comprehended  in  the  general  term  Llama;  but  arc 
respectively  distinpfuished  as,  1 .  The  Llama,  called  in 
the  wild  state  Guanaeoi  3.  The  Alpaca;  3.  The 
Vieugna, 

Of  the  wild  Llama,  or  Guanaco,  we  shall  first  speak. 
This  animal  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  camel, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  without  the  heavy  patient 
look  of  that  creature.  It  carries  its  head  nearly  per- 
pendicular, and  has  an  air  of  great  sprightliness  and 
activity.  It  is  more  slender  and  more  energetic  than 
the  domesticated  llama,  but  it  soon  becomes  reconciled 
to  captivity.  The  ears  of  the  guanaco  are  long, 
pointed,  and  moveable,  the  eyes  large  and  animated, 
the  nose  small.  The  toes  are  not,  as  in  the  camel, 
united  by  a  common  sole,  but  consist  of  two  rough, 
•prinpv  toes,  completely  divided,  each  with  a  cushion 
beneath,  and  provided  with  a  strong  short  hoof.  This 
hoof  is  pointed  at  the  tip,  and  hooks  downwards,  some- 
what like  a  claw.  The  upper  surface  is  ridged,  the 
under  concave,  thus  adapting  the  animal  to  its  mountain 
home. 

During  summer  the  guanaco  inhabits  tlic  highlands 
of  Peru  and  Chili  in  large  herds.  In  winter  these  herds 
descend  to  lower  ground,  and  become  the  objects  of  the 
hunter's  toil ;  but  it  is  only  the  young  and  the  feeble 
that  can  be  taken  by  the  hunters.  They  follow  them 
with  dogs,  but  the  old  ones  are  so  swift  and  vigorous 
that  they  easily  escape.  During  the  chase  they  often 
turn  upon  their  pursuers,  neigh  loudly,  and  then  renew 
their  flight.  In  the  interesting  account  of  this  animal 
given  by  Mr.  Darwin,  ( Voyage  of  the  Beagle,)  it  is 
stated  that  the  guanaco  abounds  over  the  whole  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  South  America,  from  the  wooded 
islands  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  through  Patagonia,  the 
hilly  parts  of  La  Plata,  Chili,  and  to  the  Cordillera  of 
Peru.  Although  preferring  an  elevated  site,  these 
animals  were  also  seen  in  great  numbers  on  the  plains 
of  Southern  Patagonia.  They  generally  go  in  small 
herds  of  from  half  a  dozen  to  thirty  together,  but  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Cruz  a  herd  of  at  least  five  hundred 
was  obseri-ed.  They  were  found  to  be  very  numerous 
on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
They  are  wild  and  extremely  wary:  the  first  notice  of 
their  IxMUg  in  the  neighbourhood  is  often  given  by  "  a 
peculiar  shrill  neighing  note  of  alarm ;"  and  an  atten- 
tive examination  of  the  distant  hills  reveals  a  herd, 
standing  in  a  line,  on  their  watch  against  an  enemy.  On 
approaching  the  hill,  they  set  off  at  a  quick  canter  along 
tome  beaten  track,  and  are  soon  out  of  sight;  but  if  a 
traveller  come  suddenly  on  a  solitary  Guanaco,  the 
•Jiimal  will  generally  stand  motionless,  intently  gazing 
upon  him.  "  What  is  the  cause,"  says  Mr.  Darwin, 
u^  ,1,;.  .!;(r..„,nce  jn  ti,pi,  ^hynewf  Do  tlicv  mistake  a 
man  :ance  for  their  chief  enemy,  the  puma,  or 
<I'"  •  V.  rifime  tlifir  timidity?  "That  thoy  are 
■'  r  if  a  person  lies  on  the  ground,  and 
1  .  ..  »uch  an  throwing  up  his  feet  in  the 
•ir,  tiiey  will  alnujat  alwavs  apimiach  by  degrees  to  recon- 
noitre bim.  ft  was  an  nrttfioe  that  waa  frequently  practised 
by  our  sy-  iceess;  and  it  hn«I,  moreover,  the 
tAy*nUt#f  riU  iihdU  to  bo  fired,  which  were 
•II  takra  .■■                               '  On  the  mountiiioH 

of  Tlana  ■  ires,  I  }>ave  more  than 

OBM  aeMi  a  km  ■■  i    >        .  ^^^■^^,  ^f.\^\^ 

and  aqiMal,  but  ;  t  ridiculous 

manner,  apparcM.,, ,  ^-^  „  ^.,.., ,.,.,,. .  " 

In  many  of  their  habits  the  giian.icos  are  compared 
to  a  flock  of  sheep.  If  they  see  their  enemie*  ap- 
proaching in  different  directions,  thev  arc  liewildered 
•wJ   '  •    which   wnv  to  run.     'Iliey  take  to  the 

w«*«r  ,  and  swim  from  island  to  island:  in  some 


cases  thoy  have  been  Reen  to  drink  salt  water.  Two 
very  curious  circumst-inces  are  mentioned  with  respect 
to  this  animal.  The  first  is  spoken  of  as  common  also 
in  the  other  species  of  this  genus;  it  is  the  habit  which 
the  guanacos  have  of  dropping  their  dimg  on  successive 
days  in  the  same  defined  heap ;  Darwin  says  that  he  saw 
one  of  these  heaps,  and  fpund  it  to  be"  eipht  feet  in 
diameter.  This  habit  is  a  great  accommodation  to  the 
Indians,  who  use  the  dung  as  fuel,  and  who  are  thus 
saved  the  trouble  of  collecting  it.  Another  remarkable 
fact  is  that  the  guanacos  seem  to  have  favourite  places 
for  dying  in.  "  On  the  banks  of  the  Su  Cruz,  nays 
the  writer  above  quoted,  « the  ground  was  actually  white 
with  bones  in  certain  circumscrilied  places,  which  were 
generally  bushy,  and  all  near  the  river.  On  one  such  sfwt 
I  counted  between  ten  and  twenty  heads.  I  particularly 
examined  the  bones ;  they  did  not  appear  as  some  scattered 
ones  which  I  have  seen,  gnawed  and  broken,  as  if  dragged 
together  by  some  beasts  of  prey.  The  animals  must  have 
crawled,  before  <lying,  lH>nonth  and  among  the  hushes.  Mr. 
B>Tioe  infoniis  me,  that,  during  the  voyage,  he  observed  the 
same  circumstance  on  the  banks  of  the"  Kio  Gnllcgos.  1  do 
not  understand  the  reason  for  tliis,  but  1  may  observe  Uiat 
all  the  wounded  Guanacos  at  St  Cruz  invariably  walked 
towards  the  river.  At  St.  Iiigo,  in  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands 
I  remember  having  seen,  in  a  retired  ravine,  a  comer  under 
a  cliff  where  numerous  goats'  bones  were  collected ;  we 
at  the  time  exclaimed,  that  it  was  the  burial-ground  of  all 
the  goats  in  the  island.  I  mention  thene  circumstances 
because,  in  certain  cases,  they  mi^ht  explain  the  occurrence 
of  a  number  of  uninjured  bones  m  a  cave,  or  buried  under 
alluvial  accumulations,  and  likewise  the  cause  why  certain 
mammalia  are  more  commonly  embedded  than  others  in 
sedimentary  deposits." 

TTie  food  of  the  guanaco  is  simply  the  coarse  rushy 
grass  of  its  native  mountains,  and  when  it  can  obtain  a 
sufficiency  of  this  green  food  it  is  never  known  to  drink. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  copious  secretion  of  saliva  in 
this  animal,  obviates  the  necessity  of  frequent  drinking, 
but  that  it  does  occasionally  refresh  itself  with  a  dr.iught 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  Though  not  disposed  to  l>o 
pugnacious,  the  guanaco  can  defend  itself  well  in  an 
extremity ;  it  will  strike  with  its  fore-feet  and  give  very 
severe  blows. 

The  wool  of  this  animal  is  of  a  fine  texture ;  the 
general  colour  is  a  handsome  rufous  brown,  but  the 
head  and  cars  are  grey. 

The  domesticatnl  llama  was  not  only  the  general, 
but  the  only  beast  of  burden  in  Peru  and  Chili,  before 
the  conquest  of  those  countries  by  the  Spaniards.  One 
of  the  labours  to  which  this  animal  was  subjected,  was 
that  of  bringing  down  ore  from  the  mines  among  the 
mountains.  With  a  load  of  this  description,  weighing 
about  a  hundred  pounds,  the  llama  would  travel  over 
the  rugged  mountain  passes  at  the  average  rate  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles  a  day.  Gregory  de  Holivar  con- 
sidered that  no  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  llamas 
were  thus  employed  in  his  djiy  for  the  conveyance  of 
ore  from  the  mines  of  Potosi  alone,  and  he  reckoned 
the  number  of  these  animals  killed  for  food  at  four 
millions  annually.  Thus  the  llama  was  a  very  profit- 
able animal,  whether  for  labour  or  as  food;  its  hide  also 
was  converted  into  leather,  and  its  wool  into  cloth.  The 
increase  of  horses  in  Peru  and  Chili,  and  the  use  of 
mules  by  the  mountaineers,  have  diminisihed  the  numl)er 
and  importance  of  the  llamas  as  beasts  of  burden,  but 
the  value  attached  to  their  wool,  and  to  that  of  the  kin- 
dred species,  is  higher  than  ever. 

According  to  IJnron  Humboldt,  the  specific  characters 
of  the  llama  are  not  easily  marked  with  precision, 
because,  in  a  domestic  state,  several  breeds  arc  reared, 
among  which  the  original  type  is  more  or  less  disfigured. 
A  llama  of  the  largest  breed  is  described  as  being 
about  four  feet  four  inches  at  the  shoulder,  above  five 
feet  from  the  breast  to  the  tail,  and  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  he.id  nearly  six  feet.  There  are,  how- 
ever, much  smaller  breeds  than  this,  and  the  soecimcD 
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iiiiimtt'ly  described  by  M.  F.  Cuvicr  did  not  r. 
feel  ill  tbu  iieit;lu  of  thi-  shoulder.  Thi«  indu 
a  mule,  of  a  brown  colour,  thu  face  white,  witii  liark 
ii|)otted  uoso  and  mouth,  a  spot  before  and  oiiu  behind 
the  eye,  cxtendin^f  tu  below  the  jaw.  The  throat  wan 
whitish  and  the  neck  Rrey.  The  joint*  of  the  fore-feet 
were  while.  These  animals,  however,  vary  much  in  their 
rolour  and  markings.  Tho  wool  is  lonf^,  soft,  and  elastic 
'>n  thu  neck,  throat,  body,  rump,  and  toil,  close  and  short 
on  the  head  and  limbs.  Some  remarkably  fine  speci- 
mens were  exhibited  in  London  in  1816  and  1817. 
Of  these  the  foro  parts  of  tho  body  were  pure  white, 
tho  hinder  parts  of  a  deep  puq)le  brown.  Un  the 
chin,  neck,  and  throat  was  fine  soft  hair,  which  hun^ 
down  below  the  knees  like  an  apron,  and  had  a  beau- 
tiful silvery  lustre.  On  the  other  parts  of  tho  body  the 
fleece  was  more  compact  and  woolly.  These  animals 
were  exhibited  under  the  name  of  alpacas,  but  their 
large  size,  and  the  presence  of  numerous  callosities  on 
the  limbs,  subsequently  led  to  tho  opinion  that  they  were 
llamas.  We  have  given  a  representation  of  one  of 
those  animals  (tho  female),  as  we  find  it  in  Gkifkitii's 
C'uvier.  In  another  article  wo  shall  give  a  particular 
description  of  the  alpaca,  and  of  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  rear  it  in  this  country. 

TURNIPS    OF    VAN    DIE.VIBN'8    LAND. 

TuERB  is  no  climate  or  soil  better  calculated  to  grow  turnips 
and  fold  sheep  than  Van  Diomen's  Land.  1  have  scon 
turnips,  grown  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  braiisgrove,  on  the  banks 
of  tho  Tinuar,  upwards  of  forty  iiounds  weight,  <|uito  solid 
and  close  inside  ;  and  it  has  this  peculiar  advantage,  that 
from  the  mildnoas  uf  the  climate,  the  turnii>s  are  never 
frost-bitten,  and  when  even  partly  eaten  by  the  sheep,  they 
do  not  rot  or  become  useless,  as  they  do  in  less  favoured 
climates.  At  present  tho  farmers  hero  liavo  too  great  a 
mniio  of  pastviro  for  their  flocks,  to  turn  their  attention 
generuUv  to  fohling  ;  but  as  population  becomes  more  dense, 
they  will  be  compelled  to  recur  to  it :  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  niany  intelligent  farniei-s,  that  they  could  rear  more 
sheep  in  this  way,  and  feed  them  better,  thon  by  the 
present  mode  ;  and  at  tho  same  time  have  much  better  crops 

Ivf  wheat  aud  other  farm  produce. — )Un.n's  Aiutralia. 
1  HABITS    OK    WOLVES. 

Ik  well-iidiabited  countries,  where  wolves  are  an  object  of 
■onstant  pci-socution,  they  never  quit  cover  to  wimlward; 
fcey  trot  along  its  edges  until  the  wind  of  the  open  country 
Ipmes  toward  them,  and  thev  can  l)e  assured  by  their  scent 
Utat  no  suspicious  object  is  In  tliat  (lunrtcr ;  then  they  ad- 
vance, snutling  the  coming  >-apoui-s,  and  keep  as  much  as 
possible  along  hedges  and  brushwood  to  avoid   detection, 
pushing  forward  in  a  single  foray  to  tho  distance  of  many 
miles.     If  there  be  several,  they  keep  in  file,  and  step  so 
nearly  in  each  other's  track,  that  in  soft  ground  it  would 
seem  tluit  only  one  had  passed.     They  txmnd  acrt>sa  narrow 
roads  without  leaving  a  foot-print,  or  follow  them  on  the 
outaide.     These  movements  are  seldom  l>e({un  before  dusk, 
protracted  beyond  ilay-break.     If  sinijle,  the  wolf  will 
it  outhouses,  enter  the  farm-yard,  first  slopping,  listening, 
ufling  up  the  air,  smellinif  the  grouml,  and  springing  over 
e  throsludd  witlumt  touching  it.     When  ho  ri'tnaits,  his 
lad  is   low,  tui-    '     '  '■  ;;udy  with  ono  ear  forward,  the 
her  bijck,  his  •  i;  like  lliune.     He  trots  crouch- 

jg,  his  bnith   .- ,  the  ti-ack  of  his  feet,   'ill   ni  r, 

distance  from  the  scene  of  depredation ;  when 

freely,  ho  continues  his  route  to  cover,  and  as  h  , 

first  raises  his  tail  and  flin:^  it  up  in  triumph. 

It  is  saitl  that  a  wolf,  w  lion  pressed  by  hunger,  and  roam- 
in'  around  farms,  will  utter  a  single  "howl  to  entice  tile 
wa;,!i-ilogs  in  pni-suit  of  him.  If  they  come  out,  ho  will 
tUo  till  one  is  sutficiently  forwar!  '    '      '      '    '  '     '. 

and  devoured;  but  dogs  in  gen.  i 

even    hounds   require   to  be  one* ,^  .,  ,.    ,.„  ,    ..■■■  noi 

follow  upon  the  scent.— Col.  II.  Smith's  Histor/ of  Dogs. 

'ftiK  word  Pn>/cssioH  in  our  country  h.is  come  to  signify 
expressly  Unit  kinil  of  busine&s  which  deals  primarily  with 
men  as  men,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  a  7>i;(f<-."which 
nrovidea  for  the  eiLternal  wants  or  occasions  of  men. — 
Maiiuce. 
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JAPAN   AND   THE  JAPANESE. 
H. 

COSTUME.     DWILLINa-IIOl/SeS.     OARDENS.     ANIMALS. 

\Vk  stated,  in  a  former  notice  on  the  present  subject, 
that  thu  Japanese  are  less  uncomely  in  their  personal 
appcarancu  liian  tho  majority  of  the  .Mongolian  race,  to 
which  thev  belong.  Though  not  lo  stroii"  a.s  MuropeaiiB, 
they  are  described  as  generally  well   :  ^  liaving 

stout  limbs.  Their  eyes  show  then  .._..„  .1  origin, 
being  small,  and  having  an  oblique  position,  'llieir  hair 
i*  black,  thick,  and  shining,  and  their  noses,  though  not 
flat,  are  rather  thick  and  short,  llie  Dutch  writers 
dilate  complacently  upoa  the  beauty  of  the  young  women. 
The  gait  of  both  sexes  is  allowed  to  bo  awkward,  and 
the  womens'  tho  worst,  in  consequence  of  their  ban» 
daging  their  hips  so  tightly  as  to  turn  their  feet  inwards. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  both  sexes  and  all  ranks  is  iii 
form  very  similar,  dilTering  chiefly  in  tho  colours  and 
the  value  of  the  materials.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
loose  wide  gowns,  worn  over  each  other,  those  of  tho 
lower  orders  made  of  linen  or  calico,  those  of  the  higher 
generally  of  silk,  with  some  family  device  woven  or 
worked  into  the  back  and  breast  of  the  outer  robe,  and 
all  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle.  The  sleeves  oro 
enormously  large,  and  tho  portion  th.it  hangs  below 
the  arm  is  closed  at  the  end,  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  pocket,  subsidiary,  however,  to  the  capacious 
bodies  of  the  gowns,  and  the  girdles,  wherein  the  more 
valuable  articles  are  deposited ;  amongst  these  are 
squares  of  while  paper,  as  substitutes  for  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, which,  when  used,  are  dropped  into  the  sleeve, 
until  an  opportunity  offers  of  throwing  them  away.  This 
description  applies  to  both  sexes,  but  the  ladies  wear 
brighter  colours  than  the  men,  and  border  their  robes 
with  gay  embroidery  or  gold.  Gentlemen  wear  a  scarf 
over  the  shoulders;  its  length  is  regulated  by  the  rank 
of  the  wearer,  and  serves  in  turn  to  regulate  the  bow 
with  which  they  greet  each  other,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  bow  to  a  superior  till  the  ends  of  the  scarf 
touch  the  ground. 

On  occasions  of  full  dress  is  superadded  the  garb 
of  ceremony.  It  consists  of  a  cloak  of  a  specific 
form,  thrown  over  the  outer  clothes,  aud  a  peculiar  sort 
of  trowsers,  resembling  a  very  full-plaited  petticoat. 
The  difference  of  rank  is  designated  at  all  limes  by  the 
wearing  of  swords.  It  would  seem  that  the  higher  orders 
wear  two  swords,  on  the  same  side,  and  one  above  tho 
other.  The  next  in  rank  weor  one,  while  to  the  lower 
orders  a  sword  is  strictly  prohibited. 

Within  doors,  socks  are  the  only  covering  of  the  feet. 
Abroad,  shoes  are  worn,  but  of  a  most  inconvenient 
kind.  They  are  little  more  than  soles,  of  straw  mat- 
ting and  wockI,  mainly  kept  on  by  an  upright  pin,  or 
button,  held  between  the  two  first  toes,  which,  for  this 
purpose,  are  left  to  project  through  an  opening  in  the 
sock.  The  difficulty  of  lifting  a  foot  thus  shod,  in  walk- 
ing, may  account  for  the  awkward  gait  ascribed  to  the 
Japanese. 

Tho  head-dress  constitutes  the  chief  difference  of  cos- 
tume between  the  sexes.  The  men  shave  the  whole 
front  and  crown  of  the  head  ;  the  rest  of  the  hair,  grow- 
ing from  the  temples  and  back  of  the  head,  is  drawn 
together,  upwards  and  forwards,  and  so  tied  as  to  fonii 
a  tuft  on  the  bald  skull.  Some  professions,  however, 
deviate  from  the  general  fashion,  physicians  and  Itn.ldh- 
ist  priests  shaving  off  all  the  hair,  wliile  sir  iin 

ail  their's,  gallured  into  a  knot  at  the  top  -^d- 

The  abundant  hair  of  the  women  is  arranged  into  the 
form  of  a  turban,  and  stuck  f,;!l  of  pieces  of  fine  toir- 
toiicshell,  fifiLcn  inches  lor  ■  -1  nian's 

finger,  hiir!  'v  wrought  .md  'sin  to 

be  ext:  tlv,  and  are  the   only  n  ru. 

The  nil  n  that  project  from  a  lai.  ih* 

better  she  is  considered  to  be  dressed,      i He   lace  is 
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punted  red  and  whiU* ;  the  lips  puqile,  with  a  golden 
glow ;  in  addition  to  this,  tlie  teeth  of  a  married  lady 
are  blackened,  and  her  eyebrows  extirpated. 

Neither  men  nor  women  wear  hats,  except  as  a  pro- 
tection against  rain.  The  fan  ia  deemed  a  sufficient 
guard  from  the  sini,  and  this  fan  is  always  to  be  seen 
either  in  the  hand  or  the  girdle  of  every  Japanese.  Sol- 
dien  and  priests  are  no  more  without  their  fans  than 
fine  ladies,  who  make  of  theirs  the  use  to  which  fnns  are 
put  in  other  countries.  Amongst  the  men  of  Japan,  it 
■erres  a  variety  of  purposes  ;  visitors  receive  upon  their 
fans  the  dainties  offered  them ;  the  beggar  holds  out  his 
fan  for  alms.  The  fan  serves  the  dandy  in  lieu  of  a 
switch  ;  the  pedagogue  instead  of  a  ferule  for  the  offend- 
ing school-boy's  knuckles ;  and,  not  to  dwell  too  long 
upon  the  subject,  a  fan,  presented  upon  a  peculiar  kind 
of  salver  to  the  high-born  criminal,  is  said  to  be  the 
form  of  announcing  his  death  doom :  his  head  is  struck 
off  at  the  moment  he  stretches  it  towards  the  fan. 

The  Japanese  towns  are  all  regularly  built,  and  as 
every  house  has  its  garden,  large  or  S'mall,  they  present 
m  pleasing  appearance.  The  houses  arc  low,  containing 
only  one  good  story,  to  which  is  added  in  some  a  sort 
of  cock-loft,  in  others  a  low  basement.  The  height  of 
the  street  front,  and  even  the  number  of  windows,  are 
determined  by  sumptuary  laws.  All  arc  constructed  of 
wood,  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  chopped  straw ;  but 
the  walls  arc  coated  with  a  cement  that  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  stone.  In  the  windows,  very  fine  and 
strong  paper,  unoiled,  and  protected  from  bad  weather  by 
external  wooden  shutters,  supplies  the  place  of  glass. 
The  windows  to  the  street  are  farther  provided  with 
Venetian  blinds,  and  every  house  is  encircled  by  a 
verandah,  into  which  all  the  rooms  open. 

The  front  of  the  better  class  of  houses  is  occupied  by 
a  large  portico  and  entrance,  where  the  norimonos,  or 
Japanese  palanquins,  the  umbrella-hats,  and  shoes,  are 
left,  where  ier\-ants  and  persons  on  business  wait,  &c.; 
and  with  which  all  the  domestic  offices  arc  connected. 
The  back  of  the  house  is  the  part  inhabited  by  the 
family,  and  it  projects  triangularly  into  the  garden,  for 
the  benefit  of  more  light  and  cheerfulness.  These  gar- 
dens, however  diminutive,  arc  always  laid  out  in  the 
landscape  garden  style,  with  rocks,  mountains,  lakes, 
waterfalls,  and  trees,  and  uniformly  contain  a  family- 
chapel  or  oratory.  We  are  told  that  the  smallest  habi- 
tations possess  similar  gardens  in  miniature,  planted 
■with  full-grown  trees,  of  various  kinds,  three  feet  high, 
with  heads  three  feet  In  diameter ;  for  the  Japanese  gar- 
deners value  themselves  alike  upon  the  art  of  dwarfing, 
and  that  of  unnaturally  enlarging,  all  vegetable  produc- 
tions. These  dwarf-trees  are  reared  in  flower-pots,  and 
when  they  bear  luxuriant  branches  upon  a  distorted 
•tern,  the  very  acmC-  of  perfection  is  attained ;  or,  to 
•peak  more  correctly,  it  mi^ht  be  supposed  so,  had  not 
1'-  '  - 1  Meylan,  in  the  year  182G,  seen  a  box,  which 
1  "  !t   as  one   inch  in   diameter  by  three  inches 

hi^M,  nut  which  Fischer  represents,  somewhat  less 
incredibly,  as  four  inches  long,  one  and  a  half  wide, 
and  six  high,  in  which  were  actually  growing  and 
thriving,  a  Damboo,  a  fir,  and  a  plum-tree,  the  latter 
in  full  blossom.  The  price  of  this  portable  grove  was 
twelve  hundred  Dutch  guilders,  or  about  one  hundred 
pounds. 

To  each  Japanese  dwelling  belongs  a  detached  store- 
room, or  warenouse,  in  which  are  dejrasited  all  articles 
of  superior  value,  lliese  store-rooms  are  built  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  houses  ;  but  the  whole  wood-work, 
door*  and  roof  iooluded,  is  covered  with  a  foot-thirk 
Matiag  of  clay ;  the  apertures  for  windows  are  cIorchI 
wHh  copper  shutter* ;  and  a  large  vessel  of  liquid  mud 
b  always  at  hand,  with  which  to  smear  over  the  building 
fat  MM  of  dancrr-r  •  that  i*  to  say,  in  case  one  of  the  con- 
lUgratio!  occurring  amidst  such  combustible 

kovses,  si...-.  -  ...^k  ont  in  the  ncigbbotirhood.    TTicsc 


fire-proof  store-rooms  aniwor  their  purpose  extremely 
well. 

The  empire  contains  neither  sheep,  goats,  swine,  nor 
asses.  Horned  cattle  are  tised  in  agricultural  and  other 
labour,  but  it  would  be  thought  an  act  of  criminal  ingra- 
titude either  to  oat  their  flesh,  or  to  rob  their  young  of 
the  mother's  milk.  The  universal  cultivation  leaves 
little  room  for  wild  animals ;  deer,  however,  are  found 
occasionally,  supplying  venison  to  the  table ;  but  the 
staple  food  of  the  inhabitants  is  fish.  Foxes  are  found 
in  the  country,  and  being  considered  as  emblems,  if  not 
incarnations,  of  the  evil  principle,  are  sedulously  de- 
stroyed. 

It  may  bo  added,  that  Japan  is  said  to  abound  in 
cedar-trees,  which  rival  in  magnitude  the  far-fumed 
cedars  of  Lebanon. 

rAbriiJged  from  Jlfdnn^ri  and  Cutlomt  of  the  Japanm.'i 


Books  eannot  always  please,  however  good; 
Hinds  are  not  ever  craving  for  their  foodj 
ISut  sleep  will  soon  the  weary  soul  prepare 
For  caroa  to-morrow  thnt  were  this  day's  oare  i 
For  forms,  for  feasts,  that  sundry  times  have  past. 
And  formal  feasts  that  will  for  ever  last. 

Bat  then  from  study  will  no  comforts  rise ! 
Yes !  such  as  studious  iniiids  alone  can  priae; 
Comforts,  yea  I — joys  ineffable  they  find. 
Who  seek  tho  prouder  pleasures  of  tlio  mind : 
The  soul  coUectod  in  tboso  haiipy  hours. 
Then  makes  her  efforts,  then  enjoys  her  powers  t 
And  iu  those  seasons  feels  herself  n>[)aid. 
For  labour*  past  and  hououis  long  dolsy'd. 

No  I  tis  not  worldly  gain,  althongh  l>y  chance 

The  sons  of  learning  may  to  wealth  ndvonoo; 

Nor  station  high,  thonf;h  in  some  favouring  hovr 

Tho  sons  of  Iraminj^  may  arrive  at  power  j 

Nor  is  it  glory,  though  the  public  voice 

Of  honest  praise  will  mnkc  tho  heart  rejoice  : 

Dut  'tis  the  mind's  own  feelings  give  the  joy. 

Pleasures  she  gathers  in  her  own  emjdoy — 

Pleasures  that  gain  or  praise  cannot  l)estow. 

Yet  can  dilate  and  raise  them  when  they  flow,— CaABBE. 


What  is  there  in  man  so  worthy  of  honour  and  reverence 
as  Uiis, — tlmt  ho  is  capable  of  contemplating  something 
higher  tlun  his  own  reason. — more  sublime  than  the  whole 
universe;  tliat  Spirit  whicn  alone  is  self-subaistent, — from 
which  all  truth  proceeds,— without  which  is  no  truUi.— 
F.  U.  Jacobi.  

WnKnEmn,  O  man,  Ood's  min  first  beamed  npon  thee,— 
where  the  stars  of  hoaven  first  shone  abovo  thee, — where 
His  lightnings  first  declared  His  omnipotence,  and  His 
storm-wind  shook  thy  soul  with  pious  awe,— there  are  thy 
affections,  there  is  thy  country. 

Where  the  first  liuuiim  eye  bent  lovingly  over  thy 
cradle, — where  thy  mother  first  boro  theo  joyrully  on  her 
liotnn), — where  thy  father  engraved  the  words  of  wimlem 
in  thy  heart, — thoiw  are  thy  affections,  there  is  thy 
country. 

And  though  it  be  among  liare  rocks  and  desert  islan<l8, 
and  though  poverty  and  care  dwell  there  with  thee,  thou 
must  love  that  lan"d  for  ever ;  for  thou  art  man,  iind  thou 
canst  not  forget  It,  Intt  it  must  abide  in  thine  inmost 
heart. 

And  frwdom  is  no  empty  dream,  no  barren  imagination  ; 
but  In  her  dwell  thy  courage  and  thy  iiride,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  thou  art  of  high  and  I '■■  '•lee. 

There  is  freedom  where  thou  ■  '  eordmg  to  the 

fT-'- I  f.-i, ;...,„   nnd  laws  i !     ...  rs  ;  where  that 

,,,  jirts  rejoices  thine  ;  where  no  foreign 

,,.  1  thee,  no  foreign  ruler  drive  thee  at 

],'  ,it  the  will  of  their  driver. 

TV fhy  freo  rntintry— .is  a  treasure  which 

,,  'ihlo  love  and  faith;  the 
„,  ,  in  which  dwells  a  still 
higher  freedom)  .tkit  a  virtuous  man  can  posMsa,  or  cm 
covet,— AwOT. 
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VEGETABLE  PARASITES. 


The  Dodder.    (Cuscuta  Europma.) 

Thk  term /)arari/c,  aa  applied  to  an  individunt  among 
mankind,  is  well  known  to  mean  a  person  who  lives  idly 
at  the  cxpfnsc  of  others,  or,  as  Dr.  Johnson  explains 
the  word,  "one  who  frequents  rich  men's  tables,  and 
cams  his  welcome  by  flattery,"  Such  characters  de- 
servedly earn  the  disesteem  and  contcmiit  of  their  fellow^ 
men,  and  are  spoken  of  by  our  poets  and  our  prose 
writers  in  terms  of  equal  scorn.  To  cite  but  one, — 
Shakspeare  calls  them, 

Xiwt  smilinf;  smooth  detested  paraaitcc, 
Courteous  doctroyera,  nfl'able  wolves,  meek  bean. 

The  name  thus  conferred,  by  way  of  reproach,  on  fawn- 
ing sycophants,  has  also  been  given  as  characteristic  of 
the  qualities  of  certain  plants,  which,  instead  of  drawing 
their  nourishment  from  the  earth,  and  maintaining  a 
separate  and  independent  position  among  their  brethren, 
do  most  unmercifully  (as  it  would  seem)  prey  upon  the 
tissuo  of  other  plants,  and  derive  their  subsistence  from 
the  juices  which  have  been  elaborated  by  them.  These 
vegetable  parasites  cling  raojt  perseveringly  to  the  stem 
or  branch  in  which  they  have  taken  root,  and  where 
this  is  of  a  weakly  description,  they  oflen  destroy  it 
entirely.  Thus  if  wo  endow  the  vegetable  parasite  with 
motives  and  feelings,  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  equals 
the  most  cruel  of  its  human  namesakes  in  the  merciless 
nature  of  that  selfishness,  which  preys  on  another  ev«n 
to  death. 

The  parasites  among  plants  ore  most  numerous  in 
tropical  regions,  where  a  single  tree  is  of^en  seen  pre- 
senting various  kinds  of  foliage,  from  the  number  of 
these  intruders  that  have  planted  tliemselves  in  its  bark, 
and  are  luxuriating  at  its  expense.  In  Britain  we  have 
very  few  species ;  indeed,  botanists  admit  of  only  three 
true  parasites  among  our  native  plants.  These  it  is  our 
object  on  the  present  occasion  to  describe. 

Of  these  the  most  curious  is  the  common  dodder 
(CSiscutn  Europeea),  of  which  the  ignorant  of  former 
days  seem  to  have  entertained  an  abnost  superstitious 
hatred.  Thrclkeld  describes  it  as  "a  nonpareil,  having 
no  leaves,  but  red  threads ;"  and  adds,  "  after  it  has 
fastened  its  claspers  or  small  tendrils  upon  m  plant,  at 
line,  thyme,  nettle,  madder,  or  such  like,  it  quits  the 
root,  and,  like  a  coshering  parasite,  lives  upon  another's 
trencher,  and,  like  an  ungrateful  guest,  first  starves  and 
then  kills  its  entertainer  :  for  which  reason,  irreligious 
clowns  curse  it  by  the  name  of  hell-weed,  and  devil's- 
guts,  in  Sussex,"      Gerarde  also  describes  it  as  "» 


stningp  herb«,  altogether  without  leaves  or  root«,  like 
unto  tlireads  very  much  snarled,  or  wrapped  together, 
confusedly  winding  itselfo  about  bashes  and  bed^s,  and 
sundrie  kmdes  of  herln'S." 

Plants  of  this  genus  arc  common  in  most  temperate 
climates,  but  arc  nappily  not  very  frequently  met  with 
in  England.  Where  tney  abound  to  a  considerable 
extent,  they  arc  very  destructive  to  green  crops,  attack- 
ing the  different  leguminous  plants,  and  '  ' .  ing 
with  singular  rapidity.      The   dodder    is    ■  i^ 

less,  but  has  on  the   stem    some  aln  Me 

scales.     It   also   bi'ars    clusters   of    i-  lU 

soms,    bell-shaped,   and  followed   by  ;  .p- 

sules,  which  drop  their  seeds,  four  in   .  •\\t 

soil.     The  growth  of  the  dodder  comni.i..  lat 

of  other  plants,  in  the  soil,  and  without  r  the 

presence  of  other  vegetables;  but  th'  ;  !  n ',  -«,ou  be- 
trays its  parasitic  nature,  for  if  the  liitlr  tin.  .ut  it  first 
puts  forth  should  happen  to  issue  from  the  earth  at  a 
place  where  no  other  plant  is  growing,  it  inimrdiately 
dies  away,  as  if  wholly  un.ible  to  endure  ti  of 

seeking  nutriment  for  itself;  but  let  a  sii  :ng 

plant  be  near,  and  the  dodder  is  not  slow  in  laying  hold 
of  and  surrounding  the  stem.  It  then  sends  out  hollow 
tubercles  or  suckers,  which  pierce  the  bark  and  suck  the 
juices  from  the  victimised  plant,  which  passively  yields 
up  the  food  it  had  elaborated  for  its  own  support.  Nor 
is  this  uninvited  guest  to  bo  easily  got  rid  of.  VVTiile  it 
rose  from  the  earth  dependent  on  its  own  root  for  sup- 
port, the  dodder  had  a  simple  upright  growth ;  but  now, 
naving  grasped  its  prey,  it  winds  about  the  plant  in  all 
directions,  and  even  darts  from  one  plant  to  another, 
especially  as  the  first  becomes  exhausted  beneath  its 
systematic  attacks.  A  very  singular  fact  is  it,  that  when 
once  the  dodder  finds  itself  established  on  a  plant,  it 
quits  its  own  root  altogether,  (which  becomes  obliterated, 
and  dies,)  and  lives  from  that  time  forward  by  its  suckers 
only.  Certainly  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  these 
points  of  analogy  between  the  vegetable  and  the  human 
parasite.  In  the  latter,  the  individual  at  first,  perhaps, 
rests  on  his  own  industry,  and  being  contented  with  his 
lot,  maintains  a  simple  and  upright  deportment ;  but 
having  once  lost  his  independence,  and  begun  to  lean  on 
others  for  support,  he  maintains  his  position  at  the 
expense  of  his  uprightness,  and  winds  and  turns  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  circumstance'^  .ly. 

best  promote  his  selfish  ends.    Having  est..  la- 

self  securely  as  a  hanger-on,  he  easily  tli:  :,is 

early  habits  and  his  home,  and  begins  tn  •  re 

luxurious  mode  of  living.     Impo  lie 

very  persons  to  whom  he  owes  i  u, 

his  next  care  is  to  nsc  such  ar;-  .-  n  \  l- i  ;;  lnm 
entrance  to  another  family,  more  wiiiiiis,  lut  :i.>  usily 
duped  as  the  former. 

The  dodder  is  not  very  particular  in  its  choice  of  a 
plant  that  may  serve  for  its  foster-parent;  heath,  furie, 
broom,  or  thistles,  are  made  to  serve  this  purpose;  and 
if  accidentallv  introduced  into  green-houses,  it  will  riot 
among  the  choicest  plants  just  as  luxuriantly  as  on  the 
commons  and  waste  places,  where  (in  England)  it  is 
mostly  found.  The  dodder  is  sometimes  raised  as  a 
curiosity :  seeds  are  sown  in  pots,  and  when  tho  seed- 
lings come  up  they  arc  placed  by  the  ?•■'-'  "♦"  -"me  soft- 
wooded  worthless  plant,  which  they  sm  of  and 
cover,  extending  to  a  considerable  disi^i.^..  ...^uud,  un- 
less prevented. 

Dc  CandoUo  says  that  the  seeds  of  these  planU  often 
germinate  before  they  quit  the  capsules,  in  which  case 
the  plant  immediately  Incomes  a  parasite;  this  is  parti- 
cularlv  noticed  in  a  sjiotii?  that  attacks  the  vines  of 
'  "oc.     Tlie    French   cultivators  call   the  dodder* 

uhe.  perrutfue,  &Cm  and  consider  them  as  fatal 
iiuuKc-  •  •  •  ■  r  ,.  .  .  .--  ^  leguminoua 
plant:-,  .  "Pit,  or  by 

choking  tUcm  wiiU  llieir  rapid  grovsui.     iiie  rapidity  «f 
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Te^uUon  makes  it  difficult  to  check  their  progress, 
•-"■-  as  their  seeds  an-  very  abundant,  and  possess 

power  of  germinating  in  the  ground  or  in  the 
c.i,  -uu'.  Some  fields  on  the  Continent  have  been  pretty 
will  freed  from  this  enemy,  by  perpetually  breaking  and 
dividing  their  stalks  with  a  rake ;  but  this  can  scarcely 
be  done  without  destroying  or  greatly  injuring  the  crop. 
De  Cnndollc  recommends,  as  the  only  real  effective 
niftliod  of  getting  rid  of  tliis  troublesome  weed,  to  mow 
•  i>ns  of  the  crop  as  are  infested  with  it,  before 
;  time  to  perfect  its  seed;  and  if  there  is  reason 
to  ftfir  that  these  have  been  already  deposited  in  the 
soil,  then  to  replace  the  infested  crop  by  corn  or  grasses, 
which  do  not  nourish  the  dodder,  llius  when  the  seed- 
lings came  up,  not  finding  any  plant  that  could  su])port 
them,  they  would  all,  according  to  their  natural  habit, 
die  away.  If  the  dodder  appears  in  fields  of  flax,  the 
plants  must  be  cut  down,  or  rooted  up ;  and  if  it  appears 
among  vines,  the  branches  must  be  cut  before  the  seed 
is  matured.  Where  the  seed  of  the  dodder  has  become 
mixed  with  that  of  trefoil,  lucerne,  or  other  plants,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  sift  the  whole  in  a  fine  sieve,  when  the 
dodder,  being  smaller  than  the  rest,  will  pass  through, 
and  leave  the  other  free.  In  this  operation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  shake  the  sieve  violently,  that  the  capsules  of 
the  dodder  may  be  broken,  and  the  seed  pass  through. 

Some  years  ago,  the  dodder  was  a  very  frequent 
inhabitant  of  the  flax  fields  of  Shropshire,  and  tlie 
neighbouring  counties  of  Wales.  It  was  also  rather 
abundant  in  Somersetshire,  in  the  shires  of  Argylc  and 
Dumfries,  and  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  In  some  parts  of 
Somersetshire  it  goes  by  the  name  of  "the  mulberry," 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  its  cluster  of  pale  pinkish 
flowers  to  that  fruit  in  an  unripe  state.  In  the  west  of 
Ireland  it  is  known  simply  as  "  the  parasite  plant."  In 
1836  some  flax  seed,  received  at  the  port  of  .Slayo,  from 
Odessa,  was  found  grievously  infested  with  this  parasite, 
which  came  up  with  it,  and  generally  effected  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  crop.  It  is  stated  that  the  seed 
obtained  from  America,  or  from  Uiga,  is  wholly  free 
from  dodder,  but  that  from  Odessa  is  frequently  infested 
with  it. 

There  is  another  species  of  dodder  (Cuscula  rpithy- 
mum),  very  similar  in  growth,  appearance,  and  proper- 
ties, to  the  former,  but  smaller  in  size.  These  two 
plants,  together  with  the  mistletoe,  form  the  three  real 
parasites  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  notice. 
It  may  appear  to  many  persons  that  the  number  is  much 
greater,  for  there  are  numerous  lichens,  and  fungi,  that 
exist  on  trees  and  vegetables ;  and  there  is  also  the 
curious  orobanche,  infesting  the  roots  of  the  clover. 
Hut  among  botanists,  lichens,  &c.,  arc  banished  from  the 
list  of  true  parasites,  because  they  derive  their  nouribh- 
ment,  not  from  the  essential  juices  of  the  tree,  but  from 
decaying  portions  of  the  bark,  and  more  especially  from 
the  atmosphere.  Where  injury  is  inflicted  by  such 
plants,  it  is  so  small  as  to  bear  no  comparison  with  that 
inflicted  by  the  true  parasites;  but  in  tlie  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  lichen,  adhering  to  the  bark  of  a  majt-stic 
tree,  has  merely  the  effect  of  adding  to  its  picturesque 
appearance,  and  cannot  be  considered  in  any  degree 
detrimental  to  it.      \  'li  respect  to  the  orobanche 

and  other  plants  t  r  to  prey  on  the  roots  of 

'  '  ',   it  i»  ratlitr    to   secure  shade   and   shelter, 

r  nature  demand",  ihnt  thoy  oome  up  in  such 
•.  than  from  an;.  •  sustenance 

r  plants.     Ti..  we  examine 

the   scaly  or   bulbous   roots,   which   are  given    for  the 
nouri'htnent  of  these  lo-called  parasites. 

'•serve  to  anollier  occasion  an  account  of 


\\ 


thfi 


resting  of  parasiten,  the  mistletoe;  but  as 
»  on  when  the  nummer's  glow  will  have 
ii'l  «lirii   trii  H.   i!ciiii(l(  il  iif  iliflr  brilliant 


■  more 
lie  well 


to  notice  the  beauty  which  these  frequently  impart,  and 
the  venerable  appearance  they  often  give  to  tlie  aged 
iuhabitants  of  the  forest. 

Is  there,  the  naked  wood  who  deems 

A  dead  blank  prospect  I     Yet  musucms, 

'Tis  but  a  dull  incuriuus  eye, 

Which  on  the  vast  vtriely 

Can  rofit  a  casual  glance,  and  sees 

No  iutcrefit  in  the  wintry  trees. 

And  'tis  ou  uicunsidurate  mind, 

To  nature's  works  and  womlere  blind. 

Which  scans  the  brethren  of  the  glodo, 

Tho'  of  their  vi-sture  disarray'd. 

And  there  discerns  not  Bi|,'n  on  sign 

Of  heavenly  wisdom,  power  divine ! 

Makt's  BrilUh  Moiitht. 


ANCIENT  AGRICULTURE  IN  SCOTLAND. 
Under  a  poor  system  of  agriculture,  only  the  good  land 
was  cultivated,  and  a  liu'ge  section  of  the  country  was  of  no 
use  to  man  or  beast,  further  than  affurding  refuge  to  tribes 
of  wild  animals.  In  former  times,  live  stock  were  cither 
kept  on  such  a  limited  s<ale  as  to  render  their  amount  of 
winter  provender  easilv  attainable,  or  lliey  were  half-starved 
for  seven\l  mouths  while  the  inclement  season  lasted.  In 
some  districts,  where  the  culturable  land  was  entirely  and 
necessarily  occupied  with  com-crojjs,  food  for  horses  and 
cattle  was  even  of  difficult  nttainnient  during  summer.  Aa 
an  instance  of  this  poverty  in  the  general  produce,  it  is 
mentioned  that,  as  late  as  the  year  17A0,  when  a  laiul 

i>roprictor  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  was  showing  a  friend  ovt  i 
lis  grounds,  he  ]K>inted  out  a  number  of  servants  enij)loycJ 
in  pulling  weeds  from  a  field  of  corn,  and  at  the  bame  tune 
expressed  his  ifratitude  to  I'rovidence  for  raising  such  a 
quantity  of  thistles,  "as  otherwise,"  he  continued,  "liuw 
could  we,  in  this  district,  where  wc  cannot  allow  our  good 
corn-land  to  be  in  pasture,  find  suiunier  food  for  our 
working  horses?"  The  district  here  referred  to  is  now  one 
of  the  most  Iieautiful  and  generally  productive  of  any  in  tho 
country.— Jackson  on  Agriculture. 


Darwin  remarks,  that  we  are  less  dazzled  by  the  liclil  iit 
waking,   if  we    liave    been   dreaming   of  visible    o! 
IInj)py  are  those   who   liave  here   dreamed   of   a   i 
vision !  tliey  will  the  sooner  be  able  to  endure  the  glories  o: 
the  world  to  come. — Novalis. 


WIIAI.ES    MISTAKFN    FOR    ROCKS. 

Captain  Kino,  of  His  Majesty's  ship  "Adventui-e,"  Fays  : 
"On  the  1st  of  January,  1821!,  (in  latitude  4.T  17',  and  Ion 
gitudc  01  -  0',)  I  was  informed  that  we  were  close  to  a  rock. 
Upon  going  on  deck  I  saw  the  object ;  but  in  a  very  short 
time   1   perceived  it   was  a  dead  whale,  upon  whose  liall- 

Crid  body  larno  flocks  of  birds  were  feeding.  Many  on 
rd  were,  however,  sceptical,  until,  on  jMissing  to  Iccwirl, 
the  strong  odour  testifie<l  the  fact.  Its  appearance  ceil  i  .  . 
was  very  like  the  sunnnit  of  a  dark  brown  rock,  covn.  1 
with  weeds  and  haniacles,  and  the  niyriada  of  birds,  wliieh 
surrounded  if,  added  to  the  deception.  It  could,  however,  lo 
distinguished  by  its  buoyancy  ;  for  the  water  did  not  li'  .1 
over  it,  as  of  course  it  would  have  done  had  it  been  a  lis>  A 
body.  Such  is  probably  the  origin  of  half  the  'vigias'  that 
arc  fonned  on  the  charts.  Whales,  when  stnick  by  tho 
fishers,  frequently  escape,  and  perish ;  tho  carcase  then 
floats  on  the  siirnu-e  of  the  sea,  until  ileconiposcd,  or  eaten 
by  hinlrt  ami  fiblies.     A  MiiuU  vessel  strikii)  '        '    i 

iiiaxt  Would  probably  lie  severely  injured  ;  . 
body,  from  its  buoyancy,  and  the  sea  not  !).>...>....  ,.t.i...^i 
it,  would  not  Ix?  rciidily  seen." 

Captain  Fitz-Iloy,  o"f  the  "  beagle,"  writes:  "  l-ltli  Janu- 
ary, J0.'!0.  We  Were  at  this  time  running  fre<",  under 
treble-reefed  tn|>sails,  with  top-gallnnt  yanis  and  iiiasls  on 
dei-k ;  the  wind  being  strong  from  wo«t-nortli-we»t,  but  the 
weather  tolerably  clear.  Suddenly  the  boatswain  hailed, 
'  r  it — n  rcxrk  under  the  Ihjws!'     Hound  the  little 

>  i\.  almost  us  fast  as  the  order  was  given  ;  but 

till'  iiirm   :      ■     '         '  I,  ug  >vas  bap|iily  not  the  pre- 

cursor of  oi  •■It  the  sup|HKH'd  roek  proved  to 

be  a  huge  \\,,.„.  ■•  •!  dose  to  the  hows,  ami  was 

mi<itaken  for  tie  y  the  l<i«itswuiii,  who  w.is 

Ic«.I.  in-  Milt  on  til. _  :.  .      .lie  1  witi  at  the  inast-head, 

li  ids'  were  upon  deck." — Vc^aija  of  the  Adrcnturt 
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THE   ART   OF   READINC,. 

VI.  iNTnonucTioM  of  the  Phonic  Mkthod 
INTO  THIS  Country. 
'I'liK  rMulfs  of  the  improved  mpthods  of  impartiofi; 
instruction,  de^cribcil  in  former  articles,  became  at 
Icnjjth  so  honourably  conspicuous  in  many  of  the  In'st 
schools  of  the  Protestant  states  of  Kuropc,  that  tJiey 
eouhl  not  fail  to  attract  tho  notice  of  enlightened  men  in 
this  country.  The  advantapres  which  mijfht  be  derived 
from  the  application  of  some  of  these  methods  to 
l.njtlish  education,  appeared  unquestionable;  and  in  the 
Minutes  jiublished  by  order  of  the  (.;ommittce  of  Council 
on  Kducation  in  1840,  wo  find  a  distinct  recognition  of 
their  value,  and  an  announcement  of  .in  intention  on  the 
part  of  (lovernment  to  make  them  known  in  this  country. 
We  have  extracted  a  portion  of  this  announcement,  which 
relates  to  a  better  method  of  teaching;  reading;. 

Tiie  Committee  of  Council  having  rcrciinii8e<I  the  f^eneral 
pri'vulence  of  the  synthetic  or  constructivi-  iiictboda  of  in- 
Btruclioii  in  elementary  schools  in  I'rdtestant  Kurope,  have 
drenied  it  dosinlilc  to  furnish  the  schoohnastors  and  ]iri)- 
luiiters  of  wh.Mils  in  this  country,  with  examples  of  the 
Biiplication  of  such  methoda  to  tliroe  departments  of  instruo- 
turn,  viz. — readinij,  writinp,  and  vocal  music. 

The  ditficulty  of  teachin);  to  read  the  English  language 
by  any  deiirly  constructive  process  ha.s  frcciuently  engaged 
tl'ie  atU'Mtion  of  persons  who  have  WTitten  on  this  subject, 
and  has  t>een  tho  object  of  many  very  ingenious  methods, 
which,  however,  from  their  imperfection,  have  been  only 
partially  adopted. 

Ci>nsef|ucntly,  tho  masters  of  elementary  schools  hare 
generally  pers»?vercd  in  a  ]>urely  dogmatic  method  of  in- 
Blruction  ui  rea<Iing,  exercising  no  faculty  but  that  of 
memory,  and  reciuiring,  from  tluit  faculty,  exertions 
greater  than  are  demanded  at  any  8ubse<iuent  period  of 
instnicfion. 

The  (liHicultles  experienced  by  all  who  have  attempted 
to  intniduoe  more  rational  methods  of  teaching  to  read  have 
arisen  from  tho  great  variety  of  the  sounds  which  are  repre- 
sented by  the  same  signs  in  the  Knglish  language,  ami  the 
variety  of  the  signs  which  are  frt-<iuently  uscil  to  denote 
the  same  sound.  This  complexity  has  appeared  too  great 
to  be  surmounted  by  any  atteiiitit  Xr>  arnnigc  the  signs  of 
Hounds  in  a  rational  onler,  asoending  from  the  simple  to  tho 
complex.  A  proposal  nia<le  by  Mr.  ICdgeworth  contained  in 
it  the  principle  which  has  been  adopted  with  gn'ater  or  less 
success  ill  tlioso  countries  in  whicli  elomenlary  education 
luva  recciveil  the  most  skilful  development,  and  it  happily 
"^     ribes  the  common  errors*. 

In  teaching  a  child  to  read,  it  is  necessary  first  to  teach 
ilm  to  recognise  the  simplest  elements  of  si^unds,  and  to 
show  how  they  are  combined  to  form  the  words  with  which 
lie  is  familiar.  In  selecting  wonls  for  this  purpose  tho 
teacher  is  careful  that  they  shall  contain  elementary  sounds 
of  the  simplest  kind,  and  in  their  siiiiplest  combinations, 
first  -anil  then  to  proceed  to  those  which  present  somewhat 
more  ditlicultv. 

The  child  is  accustomed  by  frequent  Tcnctition  to  this 
reconstruction  of  words,  thus  analysed  by  the  teacher.  It 
acquires  by  degrees  a  knowledge  of  the  simple  sounds,  and 
is  enabled  to  recognise  them  in  the  words  which  it  hears. 
"t  is  thus  prepared  to  ninierstaiid  that  letters  represent  the 

lunds  of  which  worils  are  composeil,  anil  witli  many  of 

'hlch  it  has  become  familiar.  The  remaining  difticulliea 
would  soon  be  suriiiouuted  if  the  s<.iunds  wen"  all  simple, 
and  if  they  were  invariably  represented  by  the  same  letter, 
or  if  tho  same  latter  did  not  often  reprcsi'iit  more  than  one 
■ound.  Some  of  the  radical  sounds  of  the  Knglish  language 
we,  however,  coAipounded  of  two  simple  sounds. 

This  complexity  renders  any  I'honict  analysis  of  the 
la!  Mvedingly  difficult.     The  preface  to  Walker's 

V  ;  Dictionary  enumerates  the  chief  varieties  of 

fcniini  «iml>  occur,  and  tho  various  m    '        *"  iting 

them  by  letters;  and  at  first  sight  it  v  r  to 

cause  an  increase  than  a  diminution  ,-.   ....   ..,,,,>s  of 

teaching  children  to  read,  if  all  these  varieties  are  to  be 
distinguished  in  teaching.  This  would  l>e  true  if  the  labour 
of  the  on.ilysis  Iwd  to  be  enountered  bv  every  school- 
master, or   if  it  were  impossible  to  furnish  him  with  a 

•  Praetieal  Education,  chap,  ii.,  on  T.uV«,  Vol.  1. 
t  .\nal]rsi>  accunliiig  to  Uu  toaoda  ot  which  tho  spokoo  Unguagc  i> 
coDip«'»»ed. 
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which  til  ••• 
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eminent  liiiii    with    li^                    iri 

which  ir  II  the  children  :                    m 
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mean',  llif    *.»  n.  •"im:i>:ci     iiHi_*    '  <iiiii    111    jklld 

siiiijde  fonii,  a  clear  view  of  :  i  which  the 

Phonic  C'''"'''"''"'"'   "f    <b..  II,.    I, my 

receive  i  II 

necessary  'h 

these  pnncijiles,  and  as  far  as  such  instri)  '•; 

with  the  method   of  conveying   it.     II'-  iie 

labour  of  analysis  and  arrangement,  and  he  is  uiily  rtquirvd 
to  exercise  persevering  care  and  attention  in  communi- 
cating from  aay  to  day  the  les-  '  succeed  each  other 
in  the  primers  provided  for  tb  t 

Such  a  method  recognises  iji   im-   i  juid  a  1    ' '    «« 

reasoning  powers  arc  immature,   yet   a  rati,  •; 

whose  memory  maybe  most  successfully  ■hI-  .....n 

employed  in   subordination  to  the   reas'  ly.     It 

depends  to  a  largo  extent  for  its  success  on  ,  that  it 

is  more  difficult  to  remember  contradictiiry  facta  (or  those 
which  seem  so),  than  classes  of  consistent  facts  which 
express  a  rule  or  law  satisfactory  to  the  reason.  In  the 
former  case,  each  fact  has  to  be  separately  rememliered,  and 
the  memory  is  therefore  vexed  with  :  '    '  '  ut 

effortfi.     In  the  latter,  the  pupil  rii:  ti 

associated  by  some  law  more  readily  tiiau  m-  :■  !ie 

imlividual  facts  wdien  presented  to  his  miml  ly 

att*'mpt   at   arrangement.     1"    ''>••   ''■■"•■.■'■   '■  t» 

appear  to  be  not  merely  "  iii 

proportion  as  they  are  irr  !io 

reason  will  they  be  difficult  to  rcmeralwr.     ()ii  ry 

to  show  to  a  rational  creature  the  mutual   i'  md 

dependence  of  facts  presented  to  its  intelligence,  it,  U>  alTurd 
the  greatest  assistance  to  the  memory,  by  enabling  it  to  ait- 
sociatc  these  facts  in  coasistent  groups,  under  •  compara- 
tively small  number  of  laws. 

As  an  cxerci.sc,  tlicreforo,  Ixith  of  the  memory  anil  of  the 
reasoning  faculty,  tho  constructive  method  of  learning  tho 

phonic   varieties  of  the    FInglish    li >       ■-  -  uf 

cultivating  tho    intelligence  excee.i  .it 

which  depends  on  the  power  of  the  1  _         If 

with  the  burden  of  facts,  nut  only  leparate,  bat  apparently 
contradictory. 

For  a  child  to  commit  to  memory  that  which  it  cannot 
understand  is  a  difficidt  and  by  uo  means  a  salutary  exercise 
of  the  intelligence  ;  but  to  conduct  the  instruct  i  Ud 

not  only  without  any  attempt  to  cultivate  ita  m  ^', 

but  to  require  it  to  charge  its  memory  with  li, 

because  contradictory,  must  l>c  repulsive  to  i  jg 

powers,  is  worse  than  usel'    •      1' ' in 

early  {H^riod  separates  all  ii. 

The  tyranny  of  schools  <  ^  !a 

effort  is  re<|uired.     In  this  way,  likewise,  is  i  \t 

earnestness  which  characterizes  the  early  effort.-.  1. 

It3  generous  spirit  can  only  he  chcrisheil  by  h  .  iii 

one  truth  to  another,  and  not  from  one  coi,  to 

another.   The  moral  sense  can  only  be  successfn  1 

by  inspiring  the  child  in  every  process  of  edu  i 

love  of  truth.  The  first  step  to  tliis  result  is  to  s.aiMy  tJie 
intelligcnco  on  every  point  which  can  be  rendered  clear. 
The  means  to  this  end  are  tlie  arrangement  of  tlie  bct» 
presented  to  the  mind  of  the  child  in  such  order  that  each 
new  truth  may  naturally  s)ir.-.  .-.1.  .-ml  I.-  sMi-i'.,rte.l  by 
thiwo  which  have  preceded  it,  -  ™ 

neither  any  great  effort  of  tlu  ■  't 

or  believe,  or  remember,  that  which  it  in  the  object  of  tlie 
master  to  te.ich.    • 

Bv  the  oprvisite  method  9ch<x)ls  are  rendered  repulsive  to 
children.  Their  own  efforts  do  not  wcond  those  of  the 
teachers,  because  tliov  are  n-<iuireii  to  do  wluit  is  unreason- 
able. Then  what  c.inuot  Ik-  secured  by  pcrmoaiaii  and 
Ijpntl.i.i...'--  :..  ♦  -,  .  ..'->  ..,  ^  ...  .It*  liv-  r<!,i.  r  T>i.^an«,      Tlie  fcAr  of 

pu;  ■'• 

lov.;     ;  

rates   from    r  'ice   to  a  well-  in 

which   the   1  111  agents  are  i  id 

mutual    i-  I  little  society  whir.  ire 

repress«v:  ;s  encouraged — where  'us 
of  erauhitiou  and  tiie  icar  of  correction  ore  the  cnici  agent* 
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I'roiu  liii!  samo  sourco  wc  kiirii,  tlial  the  Committee 
iDcUtutcd  iuquirivi  iu  Holland,  Gcnuany,  and  Switzer- 
land, mpectiDg  the  forms  which  the  rhonic  method 
■MoiiMd  in  thoce  countries.  These  inquiries  led  to  the 
■election  of  an  individual,  well  qualified,  for  the  im- 
portant task  of  arranf^iiig  the  words  of  our  languag^c 
according  to  their  phonic  character.  Mr.  Scnf,  who 
has  long  been  engaged  in  teaching  on  improved  methods 
at  an  important  scholastic  establishment  in  Dresden,  and 
who  is  also  well  and  critically  acquainted  with  the 
English  langttage,  was  induced  to  visit  this  country ;  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Committee,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  their  Secretary,  this  gentleman 
devoted  himself  to  the  required  task,  with  much  assiduity 
during  a  period  of  three  months.  He  then  relumed  to 
Dresden,  leaving  the  materials  thus  prepared,  as  the 
elements  from  which  a  series  of  lessons  might  be 
composed  for  the  use  of  English  schools.  A  source  of 
ditficulty  in  the  preparation  of  these  lessons  is  thus 
alluded  to  in  the  Minutei  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education. 

In  Germany,  artificial  combinations  of  letters  are  admitted 
into  the  Icsson-books  on  the  Phonic  method,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  tli  ■'  '  I  njs  of  the  language,  or  pluta 
of  words  are  ci  ptirpone.  It  waa  neeeMuy 
in  the  preparn'.                           ;  h  K<.'\'!;n^  Book,  to  discard 

this   meaii.1  of  i.i;  !■<,  because,   in  our 

ki;niiL-.'.   fli.'  !"  Ui.ti,!"   Imve  frequently  so 

rds.     The  difficulties  of  the 
liy  the  necossity  of  discanling 
tliii*  iiUMie  of  rvjippscntin?  combined  sounds.     The  iraixjrt- 
ance  attached  by  Mr.  Wooil,  of  Kiinburtrb.  t"  the  use  of 
words,  instead  of  arbitrary  com'  lipcause 

he  waa  thus  enabled  at  t'hp  «r.-  •  m  the 

child  to  seek  a  mraiii 
another  (rround  for 
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ra<y  to  r  ,  in  li-^.ti-i  (-.n  in'-ti-d  on  the  interro- 

Ivlinburgh  Sessionnl  SeluKjl,  an  simiile 
The  examples  of  sound  are  thereftjM 
fiuiu  tlic  first,  used  in  the  exercises  on  reading  which  follow 
each  group  of  worda. 

When  the  words  nsed  in  snccessire  leeaons  are  thus 
Confined  to  those  which  can  be  arranged  in  some  Phonic 

r— •■■>•■  •'•  '■- -  -  :-,  lessons  must  be  lesa  free  than  if 

iinnrily  the  case,  written  without 
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ABSENCE. 

What  shall  I  do  witli  all  the  dnv-i  nn.l  Imurs 
That  must  bo  coxmted  ero  I  o  1 

Uow  sboll  I  cbami  tlic  interx.ii  rs 

Between  this  time  and  that  sweet  time  of  gnoa  I 

Shall  I,  in  slumber  steep  each  weary  senac, 
Weary  with  longing  ?— ehall  I  floe  away 

lato  past  days,  and  with  aome  fond  pretence 
Cheat  myself  to  forget  the  present  day  t 

Shall  lore  for  thee  lay  on  my  soul  tho  sin 
Of  easting  fy«m  me  God's  groat  gift  of  time ; 

Shall  I  those  mista  of  memory  locked  within, 
Leave,  and  forget,  life's  purpoaaa  sublime  t 

Oh  I  how,  or  by  what  means,  moy  I  oontrive 

To  bring  tho  hour  tliat  brings  tbeo  book  moro  Dear  I 

Uow  may  I  teach  my  drooping  bopo  to  live 
Until  that  blessed  time,  and  thou  art  here  t 

I'U  tell  thee )  for  thy  sako,  I  will  lay  hold 

Of  all  good  aims,  and  conaeomtc  to  tbco. 
In  worthy  deeds,  each  moment  that  is  told 

While  thou,  beloved  ono !  art  for  from  mc. 

For  theo  I  will  arouse  my  thoughts  to  try 

All  heavenward  flif;hts,  all  high  and  holy  Strains ; 

For  thy  deor  sake  I  will  walk  patiently 
Through  these  long  hours,  nor  call  their  minates  pains. 

I  will  this  dreary  blank  of  absence  make 
A  noble  ta-sk-tinic,  and  will  therein  strive 

To  follow  excellence,  and  to  o'ertako 

More  good  than  I  have  won,  since  yet  I  livo. 

So  may  this  doomed  time  build  up  in  mo 

A  tliousand  graces  which  sliall  thus  be  thine  < 

Bo  may  my  lovo  and  longing  hollowed  be, 
And  thy  dear  thought  aa  inHucuce  divine. 

Miie,  Bdti.cb. 


Thb  following  occurrence  shows  tho  character  of  son 
least,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chinese  Seas  in  the  bri^'i 
colours.  A  transport  called  the  Indian  Oak  had  been  seiii 
from  Chusan  with  the  letters  of  tlio  cxi)cditiou  ngaiust 
China,  and  waa  unfortunately  wrecked  on  the  c<>ast  of  tho 
Great  Loo-Choo,  which  isLind  Captain  Basil  Hall  describes 
in  one  of  his  books.  Luckily  fur  tho  wrecked  mariners 
they  fell  into  the  liands  of  k<m'1  Samaritans,  for  the  kind- 
ness of  tlie  natives  exceeded  lUl  that  has  hitherto  been 
known.  They  stood  on  the  beach  ready  to  receive  tliem 
with  open  arms,  clianged  their  <)rip|>inf;  clothes  for  tiicir 
own,  brought  them  into  their  hii:  I  them,  and,  not 

contented  with  thin,  wandered  al.  ..^t,  endeavouring; 

to  pick  up  tlie  articles  washed  fiuiu  Uie  vcswl,  returning 
them  to  the  right  owners,  wlio  all  declare  that  they  do  nut 
believe  tlukt  a  sin^'Iu  nail  of  the  vessel  that  was  driven  on 
shore  was  a|)propriated   by   n   native  without   pennissiou. 

Their  m-eatest  anxiety  was  to  '  ' tho  reniainn  to 

Queen  Victoria,  and  at  length  tl  upon  buildiii;-  a 

iunk  out  of  her  relics  to  send  lu  i...„ :,  as  tliey  said  to 

her  Majesty.  She  came  into  Chusan,  and  seemed  rather  a 
pretty  vessel,  although  the  sailor*  had  pidntad  upon  tho 
stem  the  "  VoUy."-~Campaiffn  itt  Chum, 


SONNET.— OCTOBEB. 

Ay  thoti  art  welcome,  heaven's  delicious  breath  I 
When  woods  begin  to  wear  the  crimson  leaf, 
And  mins  grow  weak,  and  tlic  weak  suns  grow  brief. 

And  the  year  smiles  n«  it  drnwR  near  ita  daatlb 

Wind  of  the  sunny  Bouth  1  oh,  still  dcUy 
In  the  gay  woods,  and  in  the  golden  ■I', 
Like  to  a  good  old  age  released  from  oara, 

Journeying,  In  ' ....-....;.,•  ..wny. 

In  such  a  bri^'l  ild  that  I 

M; r.l.t  wi- ;,r  ,  'mid  l)oweM  and  brooks, 

,\  of  kind  looks, 

An'l  "igh. 

And  when  my  lust  mini  lwinkl<-d  in  the  glass, 

Pass  sUently  from  men,  as  thuu  dost  pass. 

BnrAtrr. 


JoaX  W,  t'ASKIS,  reuuiuiiB,  Wmt  8t»aki>,  VoKDO*. 
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THE   CITY    OF  SALAMANCA. 


ArrEARANCB   UF   TUB  CITY    VHOM  TIIK   KIVER   TOIUIKS. 


Frw  Spnnisli  iinmrs  aro  more  familiar  to  Enfrliahroen 
than  Snlnmnnrn,  connected  at  it  is  with  one  ot  the  most 
brilliant  victories  of  modern  times.  The  reader  will 
find  an  account  of  it  in  the  SalurHai/  Magaaine,  Vol.  V., 
p.  5,  and  will  douktlfsg  peruse  with  intcrcat  a  topogra- 
phical notice  of  this  ancient  city. 

Salamanca,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name, 
w  built  in  the  I'orni  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  banks  of 
the  riter  Tormes.  It  was  anciently  a  Uoman  military 
station  !  a  portion  of  the  Koman  wall  which  formerly 
surrounded  the  city  is  still  standing,  as  well  as  a  co- 
los-ial  bull,  and  several  stones  with  inscriptions.  The 
splendid  bridpo  over  the  Tormes,  which  has  a  length  of 
five  hundred  feet,  and  rests  upon  twenty-seven  arches, 
is  attributed  to  Trajan. 

The  city,  from  a  distance,  has  a  striking  and  pictxir- 
esque  ap|>earance,  which  to  a  great  extent  is  lost  on  a 
nearer  apjiroach.  Mean,  narrow,  and  half  deserted 
streets,  give  it  a  gloomy  air. 

It  has,  however,  some  fine  squares,  with  ornamental 
fountains,  the  principiil  of  which  is  the  Plaza  Mavor, 
which  is  well  described  by  the  author  of  A  Year  in 
Spain. 

•  Every  Spanish  town  of  any  importance  has  iti=  Plaza 
Mayor,  situated  in  its  centre,  and  forming  a  'i 
more  or  livvs  large,  inclowd  by  Uniterm  rance«  (■' 
bi  Hery  or  covcrtvl  way,  fonned  bv 

t  sustained  by  titnne  columns  or 

i  ■':■"'  ■       '  1    111' 

»■  into 


Vol.  XXV. 


whoso  connecting  road  Intersect*  it.    Tlie  r.pcn  srncc  around 
is  commonly  used  as  a  i  a, 

upon  which  cafes,  confi  ^s, 
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concourse  of  people  from  the  neighbourhood  is  said  to  be 
immeoM.  The  Ayuutamieuto  causes  tlic  whole  of  the 
pavanwat  of  this  vast  area  to  be  removed,  and  takes 
possession  of  all  the  surrounding  balrouies,  which  are  let 
out  to  the  public,  the  pruprictors  being  deprived  of  them, 
unless  they  hire  them  themselves.  If  an  individual 
refuse  to  give  up  his  balcony,  it  is  cither  taken  possession 
of  by  the  alcalde,  or  it  is  forcibly  blocked  up  so  as  to 
obstruct  the  view  of  the  spectacle. 

Mr.  lloscoc  noticed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sala- 
manca, among  the  numerous  herds  which  were  feeding 
in  the  fit-Ids,  those  champions  of  the  ring  which  supply 
the  arena  of  the  great  towns  and  cities  for  leagues 
around.  "  Many  who  have  seen  them  goaded  into  ter- 
rific fury  by  their  cruel  assailants  would  suppoiie  these  fine 
animals  were  nntur&lly  vindictive  and  ferocious,  and  ore 
surprised  to  behold  them  quiet  and  gentle  as  the  sheep 
I'  '     -.     They  would  seem  only  fierce  and  desjKrate 

■  i-nco,  and  vvliat  animal  is  not  1  Men,  it  has  U-en 
juri..  iwiiarked,  do  not  always  wait  for  these  iwwerful 
motives  ere  they  ilelight  in  seeing  the  agonies  of  on  irri- 
tated bull,  or  the  fury  of  the  tiger." 

In  visiting  a  town  for  the  first  time,  the  traveller  has 
no  better  method  of  gaining  a  correct  idea  of  it  than  by 
ascending  some  eminence,  which  commands  a  view  of  it 
and  its  vicinity.  From  the  summit  of  the  tower  of  the 
cathedral  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained,  commanding  a 
radius  of  ten  miles,  and  towards  the  cast  of  more  than 
thirty.  "  As  far  as  the  eye  could  distinguish,  from  Alva 
— where  still  stands  the  castle  of  the  renow^ncd  duke  of  that 
name — till  lost  in  the  remote  west,  the  Tormes  sought  its 
winding  way,  through  fields  of  every  various  tint,  tliough 
the  bright  green  of  the  young  wheat,  prevailing  almost 
everywhere,  gave  evidence  of  the  favourite  production  of 
the  most  noted  corn  region  of  Spain.  Discovering  itselt 
again  in  a  succession  of  lake-like  sheets,  the  river  was  either 
darkt-ned  by  the  ripple  of  a  passing  breeze,  or  shone  a  bright 
and  unruffled  mirror  under  the  influence  of  a  blazing  sun. 
>'ot  a  cloud  was  anywhere  to  be  seen,  and  the  most  distant 
objects,  however  minute — flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  swine, 
wagons,  trains  of  mules,  and  sweeping  caravans— seemed 
distinct  and  near,  as  brought  with  telescopic  clearness  to 
the  eye  through  the  medium  of  Uiia  transparent  atmosphere. 
In  a  few  directions  were  aeen  clumps  of  trees,  the  absence 
of  which  is  so  universal  a  defect  of  S]Minish  scenery,  but  in 
general  the  plain  spread  itself  in  interminable  and  unbroken 
monotony.  The  buiks  of  tin-  Tonnes  near  the  city,  devoted 
to  the  production  of  \  "ffcred  the  richest  and  most 

varied  hues;  in<lcr(i,  ut  the  whole  course  of  the 

stream,  it-  ...   submitted  to   irrigation  and 

akirted  oc'  .  •■:.—,  decked  out   the  land8ca]>e 

with  its  fairtbt  . 

"  Having  con.  surrey  of  remoter  object*,  I  con- 
tracted my  delignieii  gaze  to  the  nearer  and  more  ]>alpablo 
objict  of  the  outq>reMl  city  at  my  feet.  More  than  half 
its  surface  was  c"v---i  — :<i.  ....i.i;..  i...;i.i;.....     .i ii-s, 

oonrent^  and  '  h 

IcnniinL'.  and  sti   ..„        . ;...;..,  .r 

I  e  of  its  edifices,  when  thus  conteiu; 

!  Ipod  a'stonn'lin?',  nirl  if  is  with  no   v  ^i- 

<  claim  for  llieir  fair 
I  [  I/iltW  Uome]. 
"1  the  vastncas 

of  tb  I  it  in  con- 

spicu'i'i-ii. ».-.  >\:i-!;..  J.-:;- II'.;.,  viij.  :i  overs  an  im- 

roenKe  fittu-f,  having  nt  it*  fnmt  a  grand  tiinjilo,  adi.nied 
liy  two  lofty  tower*,  while  in  the  rear  is  a  double  row  of 
edifice*,  surrounJeil  by    c.Aer.i!   wayn  to  mTvc    as  proine- 

in.!.  -.   111.-  I.,    f'-  1..  ll.L'    •.i.^;.i;!j.    1   l)>  .1.  I  ,n.-   ...  rl.-s   of  mcbes, 

ilil   be  estl- 

occosioned 

,  impressing 

temblenesB 
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rod  walla  of  convent*, 
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finished  till  1734.  Opinions,  as  usual,  differ  respecting 
its  architectural  merits:  one  writer  describes  it  .is  a  stu- 
pendous specimen  of  modern  Gothic;  while  Mr.  Kuscoo 
says,  "  Though  erected  in  the  Augustan  age  of  the  arts 
of  Italy,  it  would  be  pronounced  a  huge,  ill-assorted,  and 
unnieanmg  pile,  instead  of  exciting  the  mistaken  admira- 
tion of  travAlers,  were  it  not  for  tlie  boldness  of  its  luive  ; 
the  s|)lcndour  and  elaborate  ornament  of  its  decorations, 
assisted  by  gorgeous  show  and  the  pomp  of  its  ]iublic  wor- 
ship. But  the  eflect  of  the  interior  view,  the  broad-spread- 
ing aisles,  the  profuse  and  exquisitely  finished  ornaments, 
the  deep  sombre  light,  the  loud  thrilling  music  of  its  admi- 
rable cnoir,  esjiecially  during  the  Holy  Week,  leave  you 
little  wish  to  criticize  its  exterior  beauty,  or  the  want  of 
exact  symmetry  in  its  )>arts.  It  is  still  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture, not  unworthy  this  ancient  seat  of  leiu-uing  and  the 
arUt." 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral  is  a  very  re- 
markable Gothic  building  of  the  twelfth  century,  con- 
taining many  monuments  of  interest.  In  one  of  its 
chapels  mass  is  still  said  according  to  the  Muzarabic 
ritual. 

In  addition  to  these  there  arc  twenty-five  parish 
churches  in  Salamanca:  there  are  also  thirty  monaste- 
ries of  both  sexes,  now  shut  up.  The  convent  of  St. 
Dominick  is  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  building. 
"  Here  was  debated  the  grand  question — a  curious  one 
for  the  sages  and  doctors  of  Salamanca — as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  another  world,  at  least  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, when  the  great  Columbus  was  referred  by  tho 
royal  court  to  the  wisdom  of  St.  Dominick  for  the  re- 
ception of  his  new  theory;  which  accordingly  pro- 
nounced that  it  was  all  moonshine — that  the  great  dis- 
coverer had  lapsed  into  a  dangerous  and  egregious 
error." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  institution  in  this  city  is 
its  University,  which,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  first  in  Europe.  At  one  time  not 
fewer  than  twelve  thousand  students  congregated  within 
its  halls,  and  its  opinion  was  sought  by  councils,  popes, 
and  so>creigns.  It  was  founded  in  1200,  by  Alfonso  the 
Ninth,  of  Leon,  and  extended  in  1239,  by  his  successor 
Alfonso  the  Tenth,  suruamed  El  Sabio,  (the  Learned,) 
under  whose  auspices  the  science  of  astronomy  made  con- 
siderable advances.  The  university  continued  in  high 
repute  till  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Third,  attracting  nume- 
rous students  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  Fr.mce, 
Italy,  England,  and  even  from  Spanish  America.  It 
possessed  sixty-one  professorships,  and  a  college  for  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages.  The  Aristotelian 
philosophy  held  a  high  rank  in  the  branches  of  ancient 
learning.  During  the  seventeenth  century  the  bright 
rays  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  which  to  other  nations 
illumined  the  paths  of  science,  shed  no  lustre  in  the 
university  of  Salamanca;  consequently  the  number  of  its 
students  rapidly  decreased  with  its  declining  reputation, 
and  at  present  the  number  does  not  exceed  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred.  The  following  particulars  respect- 
ing the  present  state  and  condition  of  thin  celebrated 
seminary  arc  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  author  of 
A  y'ear  w  Spain,  ond  Spain  lievisited. 

The  students  who  resort  to  this  university  can  read 
and  write,  and  are  for  the  most  part  acquainted  with 
Latin;  but  this  is  the  usual  limit  of  their  acquirements. 
Ill  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  the  student  is 
obliged  to  follow,  during  three  years,  the  course  of  phi- 
losophy, which  includes  ethics  and  mathematics:  he  may 
also,  if  he  ]ilrase8,  attend  the  lectures  on  physics,  .Tctrn- 
nomy,  and  other  useful  branches  of  knowledge,  of  wii  I. 
there  arc  chairs  in  the  university;  but  skill  in  sciciir.  ., 
not  necessary  to  take  out  the  degree.  It  follows  that 
very  few  students  attend  these  courses,  and  in  many 
insUnces  the  lecturer  has  only  to  acquit  himself  of  his 
daily  duty  by  going  to  the  amphitheatre,  taking  his  sta- 
tion in  the  pulpit,  and  waiting  the  stipulated  time  to  scs 
if  any  accident  should  send  him  listeners. 
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IfnviiiK  rocoivcd  tlio  doprcc  of  bncliclor  it  i«  ncccs«ary 
to  fiiUiiw  llio  coursirs  of  llu'oloiy,  l.iw,  or  mcdicinr,  in 
oriliT  to  obtain  thi-  (Ifjrri'O  of  Licenliali-  in  any  ono  of 
thcso  faculties,  and  bt'foro  nr(uiirin|T  I'ithiT  degree  it  is 
necessary  to  undergo  an  cxrvmination,  and  produce  certi- 
fieali's  of  regular  attendance  from  the  various  professor*. 
The  graduate  is,  moreover,  to  defend  satisfactorily  a 
certiiin  thesis  in  Latin  against  all  disputants.  The  stu- 
dents, from  constant  practice,  converse  and  dispute  in 
I.alm  with  great  fluency. 

Never  was  the  line  of  distinction  between  rich  and 
poor  more  strongly  marked  than  in  this  university. 
The  rich  in  all  countries  are  more  or  less  alike,  but 
poverty  is  constrained  by  peculiarities  of.  place,  climate, 
and  institutions,  to  assume  forms  which  usually  give 
character  and  identity,  and  are  distinguishing  marks  to 
every  observer.  Thus  tlie  aristocratic  student  of  Sala- 
manca is  known  by  his  costly  dress,  his  courtly  manners, 
and  his  cxclusiveness;  but  how  can  we  describe  the 
dress  of  liio  poor  student !  "  A  pair  of  one-legged 
trowscrs,  a  garment  to  which  courtesy  concedes  the 
name  of  ehialc,  a  torn  and  foxy  cocked  hat,  a  wooden 
spoon  in  readiness  for  soup,  and  a  pack  of  greasy  cards, 
wherewith  to  gamble  and  cheat."  A  collection  of  these 
worthies  is  thus  described: — "Squalid  in  their  dross, 
starved  in  their  appearance,  and  cringing  in  their  man- 
ners, the  plebeian  students,  heedless  of  the  dignity  of 
learning,  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  inferior  classes 
of  townspeople;  others  stood  apart  meditating  mischief, 
which  the  humility  of  their  attire  might  seem  to  justify, 
dressed  as  they  were  in  tattered  cloaks,  faded  to  every 
possible  shade  of  discoloration,  and  their  meagre  faces 
bearing  an  expression  of  premature  ingenuity,  imparted 
by  the  difficulty  of  existing,  and  the  cunning  that  was 
necessary  to  succeed." 

Some  of  the  poor  students  serve  as  domestics  in  the 
houses  of  the  more  opulent  professors  or  ecclesiastics  ; 
others  prefer  liberty,  eating  as  they  may  at  the  doors  of 
convents,  where  they  attend  the  stated  distribution  of 
soup.  Tliey  are  called  sn/tislax,  and  arc  in  general  a 
disiopulabic  set,  secure  themselves,  having  nothing  to 
lose,  from  plunder  or  misfortune. 

The  temptation  to  this  sort  of  life  is  the  chanco  of 
securing  something  from  the  humble  walks  of  church 
patronage,  and  the  prospect  of  gaining  admission  to  a 
convent,  where,  deprived  of  no  gratilication,  the  charms 
of  a  life  of  idleness  repay  the  privations  of  the  student. 
When  it  is  consicU-red  that  many  of  the  working  clergy 
of  Spain  have  qualified  themselves  for  the  cure  of  souls 
by  passing  through  a  course  of  life  such  as  this,  wc 
cannot  wonder  at  the  present  low  state  of  the  Spanish 
population,  already  demoralized  by  civil  war. 

Twenty-five  private  colleges  are  attached  ttr  this 
university,  besides  four  coUegios  mayores,  or  superior 
colleges,  so  called  from  their  being  designed  for  the 
children  of  the  nobility.  Among  these  is  the  Collegio  del 
Arzobispo,  where  proofs  of  nobility  arc  demanded  from 
the  candidate  through  many  generations,  on  both  side*. 
Some  of  the  private  colleges  are  richly  endowed: 
their  students  arc  known  in  the  imiversity  as  "col- 
legians ;"  they  reside  in  their  respective  colleges  under 
the  care  and  observation  of  a  rector. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  institutions  is 
the  Irish  College.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ire- 
l.ind  were  formerly  accustomed  to  seek  their  education 
ill  foreign  countries,  where  they  possessed  colleges  of 
their  nation  connected  with  universities  of  note.  Such 
institutions  have  long  been  established  in  Paris,  Valla- 
dolid,  an<l  Salamanca.  The  last,  owing  to  the  superior 
character  of  its  university  as  a  school  of  divinitv,  has 
long  been  celebrated.  But  since,  by  the  establishment 
of  the  College  of  Maynootli,  a  Government  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  education  of  the  clergv,  this 
institution  of  Salamanca  has  ceased  to  attract  students 
from  Ireland,   although  about   a   doien   scholars    still 


resort  there  to  enjoy  iho  advantaf^M  of  the  divinity  lec- 
tures of  the  university,  and  they  are  by  the 

endowments  of  the  college,  which  orij^.i..;. i-fly  in 

the  benefactions  of  noble  Irishmen  who  entered  Uw 
service  of  Spain  on  the  downfall  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
who,  rising  to  rank  and  distinction  in  their  adopted  coun- 
try, thus  evinced  their  attachment  to  that  of  their  birth. 
According  to  Townscnd,  who  visited  Salamanca  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  this  college  received  >ixly 
students  at  a  time  from  Ireland,  the  same  numlier  lioing 
returned  home :  they  were  required  to  come  well 
grounded  in  the  languages,  and  their  course  of  educa- 
tion lasted  eight  years:  during  the  first  four  they  studied 
philosophy,  and  during  the  last  four  divinity  ;  ihcv  row 
every  morning  at  half-past  four,  and  had  no  vacations. 

The  library  of  the  university  is  dcscrilied  as  a  magni- 
ficent room  two  hundred  feet  long  by  sixty  wide,  with 
an  arched  ceiling,  through  apertures  in  which  the  light 
is  skilfully  introduced  from  above,  descending  uniformly 
upon  the  page,  in  whatever  part  of  the  room  the  reader 
may  be  seated.  The  book-shelves  of  richly  carved  wood 
are  arranged  in  a  double  gallery  around  the  whole  apart- 
ment, and  at  frequent  intervals  was  hung  out  the  fearful 
notification  contained  in  a  bull  of  the  Pope,  in  which  ho 
denounces  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  any 
sinner  who  should  abstract,  lose,  or  deface  ,iny  book  in 
that  library,  the  sentence  remaining  for  ever  in  force, 
until  the  moment  of  perfect  restitution.  In  different 
positions  along  the  centre  of  the  room  are  massive  t.-ibles, 
surrounded  by  commodious  chairs  for  the  use  of  the 
readers. 

Next  to  the  students,  the  beggars  of  Salamanca  are 
celebrated.  In  walking  through  the  town,  the  stranger 
is  invariably  besieged  by  groups  of  ingenious  mendicants, 
who  keep  up  a  continuous  exhibition  of  well-assumed 
infirmities,  and  incessant  appeals  to  the  saints. 

In  the  education  of  facts,  the  great  object  is  to  make  chil- 
dren observe  and  reflect ;  without  this,  previous  aei{uisition« 
are  but  matters  of  rote,  well  enoupli  as  a  :  '    •  worth- 

less as  an  end.     Thoy  may  be  brouijht  in  •  contact 

with  instructive  prints,  inten''"'  ■  '  ;-.  i..,,,.  i.Js,  ani- 
mals, and  the  ordinarj-  pro'  human  industry. 
The  attention  must  not  Ih"  ,  or  the  memory 
fatigued,  by  to.-)  much  variety ;  tlie  great  thing  is  to  create 
a  lively  interest,  and  by  judicious  njietition  and  interroga- 
tion, to  secure  the  retention  of  what  has  been  learned.  It 
is  obviously  better  to  bring  things  directly  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  senses  ;  description  merely  is  a  Ml'  ro- 
ceas.  The  world  around  is  full  of  wonders  ;  (  m 
is  replete  with  objects  of  interest.  The  metal'<  «  i!!i  «  iiich 
our  dwellings  abound ;  their  oriniu  in  the  tiowels  of  tho 
earth;  and  their  convcrv!  •■  '  >  !..,..>•...  .111  ;,,t  .  ,,-,;,  1.,,  of 
ornament  and  utility  ;  tli  »  «, 
the  wood,  and  the  matt;  ,  tho 
globe  ;  the  varied  stuffs,  tlie  stained  paper,  end  tlie  pitchy 
coid,  that  gives  out  light  and  heat,  constitute  a  fund  of 
copious  instruction.  Why  not  make  the  chi'  -ed 
with  tho  mvincs,  uses,  and  structure,  of  every  ;  ho 
sees;  how  contributions  have  been  levied  on  all  tlie  king- 
doms of  nature,  and  how  the  Deity,  through  his  infinite 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  jiower,  has  fiimishe<I  so  many  appli- 
ances for  the  promotion  of  human  comfort  and  huiuan  nap- 
piiiess.— M'CoRHAC. 

TiiR  characteristic  difference  between  the  school  and  tho 
university  seems  to  lie  this :  In  the  first,  we  are  learning 
our  own" position;  in  the  second,  we  ar".-  leaniine  how  to 
act   upon  others;  the  first  is   iiifemled  to  f.r  'ho 

second   is  intended  to  form   teaclirrs.     This  is 

toleraMv  well  \m<l  '         '     '  *' "•  •   "i-n- 

Those  vvho  are  ini  'requrnt 

the  grammar  scho..;,   > •l^.■■luns 

which  ilTrectly  inform   the  miud  of  the  at 

the   university.     But   there   is   another  _.-e- 

quent  upon  t1iis  which  I  think  is  of^en  ..virlv».k«>i :  it  is 
that  the  stuilii^  of  the  school  are  punly  living  studies,  in 
which  the  student  is  tho  main  object ;  the  studies  of  the 
university  an>  scientific,  in  which  the  study  b  the  main 
object.— iiAVRicB  on  Education. 
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CURIOUS  CHESS  PROBLEMS.— XIV. 

Wb  have  oo  Mveral  occmIodi  given  difficult  problems 

'     V  two  moves  suffice  for  the  solution :  the  foUow- 

.  m  is  equal  in  difficulty  and  ingenuity  to  any 

(lass :    it  is  from  the   recently   published 

■  r  Fretini*  vom  Schach»pi«/,    by  Herr  J, 

Uri  la. 

1 1  ngJirH,  it  to  checkmate  in  two  moves. 

BLACK. 


WHITB. 


INDIVIDUAL    CNTRRPRI8I. 

Dawson  \ma  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Berwickshire,  where  he 

WW  Iw.m  in  17^.     At  the  nge  of  sixteen  he  proceeded  to 

'      '    '       '    il,  to  examine  the  best 

r  his  own  u«e  whBt<^ver 

.vn 

us 

vl,:>U. 

1  neigh- 

I  iilan  of 

This 

.    - tise  of 

■^,  then  unknot  by  the 

■  110,  n.t  f  .r  the  ]      _  the  soil 

by  ; ^,   but    tu  obtniii   tlic   means  of 

brin.  y  int/«  f{Ta<«.     Ills  object  was  to 

.uj    laiuU  a  frrcat  numlier  of  cattle,  and  by 

U)  enal>Ic  a  moderate  |proi>ortion  of  the  noil 

"    ,  n 


t)ianlind  f<> 
in  on 


-Mr.  J)„ 
fill  than   I' 


■  a  sod, 

~  in  such 

.  1  to  cn- 

llc   had 

irlv  two 


■n 

ai. 

}    Imd 

i.rU  of 

'  :ct 

at 

w    \Mu^    oe- 

to  tread  in 


I.., 


a 

■    i-l 

ill!  iiii- 

niean 

'•> ,  noon 


'■I  til 
ul>an<lry, 


auu»l  pro- 
'If  rcgarde<l 
Agriculturs  of 
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THE  ART  OF  READING. 
Description  o»  thb  Phonic  Method. 


Under  the  Phonic  System  of  Instruction,  when  pro- 
perly carried  out,  the  very  process  of  teaching  to  read 
is  calculated  to  arouse  the  attention  of  children,  to 
cultivate  a  habit  of  observation,  and  to  gratify  that 
ardent  curiosity,  and  that  love  of  variety  which,  for 
the  wisest  purposes,  have  been  implanted  in  the  youthful 
mind.  This  system  totally  abolishes  the  spoiling  lesson, 
and,  what  is  matter  of  grievous  offence  with  many  per- 
sons, it  docs  not  even  require  that  the  child  should  be 
able  to  say  its  alphabet.  It  is  literally  a  lesson  in 
reading;  tor  no  sooner  has  the  child  acquired  a  few 
simple  sounds  from  pictures,  than  ho  is  able  to  read  at 
sight  a  little  exercise  prepared  for  him.  This  is  not 
asserted  from  hearsay,  or  from  the  statements  contained 
in  books ;  it  has  been  witnessed  by  the  writer  on  several 
occasions. 

Greater  knowledge  and  tact  are  undoubtedly  required 
in  the  teacher  who  adopts  this  system,  than  in  one  who 
begins  with  the  alphabet  and  spelling-book ;  for  it  is  n 
necessary  part  of  the  Phonic  method  that  the  teacher 
engage  in  conversation  with  his  pupil,  and  be  ready  to 
draw  out,  by  prompt  and  enlivening  questions,  the  little 
store  of  information  which  his  class  may  possess  on  the 
subject  of  each  picture.  Children  when  first  sent  to 
•cfaool  are  naturally  timid  and  diffident,  yet  they  are  not 
altogether  unaware  of  the  powers  they  possess,  and  an 
pleased  when  they  find  an  opportunity  of  using  them. 
A  good  teacher  will  soon  win  them  from  their  shyness, 
and  gain  their  confidence  and  affection.  It  will  be  his 
aim  not  to  depend  on  the  mere  memory  of  the  chihl. 
but  to  call  in  the  aid  of  familiar  associations,  and  to 
keen  that  which  is  known  in  active  use,  as  an  indi.spen- 
sabfe  means  of  searching  for  and  discovering  that  wliich 
is  unknown. 

Teachers  of  reading  on  the  Phonic  method  in  Ger- 
many commence  their  instruction  by  exercises  in  speak- 
ing. Before  any  letters  are  set  before  the  child,  or 
sounds  taught,  before  even  a  picture  has  l>een  introduced, 
the  teacher  talks  familiarly  with  his  pupils,  that  he  may 
observe  their  most  common  errors  of  pronunciation. 
These  he  contrives  to  bring  into  notice,  by  forming  little 
sentences  of  the  words  mispronounced,  and  making  all  the 
children  repeat  them  after  him  in  a  correct  manner. 
Repeated  trials  will  overcome  the  difficulty,  which  the 
children  at  first  feel  in  giving  the  true  sound  to  the 
words :  and  although  it  will  be  imi)os8iblc  to  overcome, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  lessons,  errors  and  provincialisms 
that  have  grown  habitual,  yet  good  is  done  by  drawing 
attention  to  these  faults  of  speech  at  the  outset.  The 
teacher  then  continues  his  conversations  with  another 
end  in  view.  As  he  is  shortly  to  teach  reading  on  a 
method  which  relates  especially  to  the  toundi  of  the 
language,  he  is  anxious  to  get  his  pupils  to  observe,  that 
most  of  the  words  they  use  are  made  up  of  separate 
sounds.  We  give  a  familiar  example  of  the  sort  of 
exercise  which  would  lie  employed  to  teach  this;  but  wo 
must  observe  that  such  exercises  are  discretionary  with 
the  teacher,  and  do  not  form  part  of  the  prescii!"ii 
course  of  instruction  contained  in  the  Pliunic  lieadnin 
Books  lately  published.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  interest  English  children  in 
these  conversational  lessons,  except  in  private  tracliing, 
where  individuals  can  be  more  particularly  addrcss'il. 
To  show  a  child  that  a  word  is  made  up  of  two  or  tiine 
sounds  (a  knowledge  which  is  soon  to  be  put  in  use)  the 
teacher  will  |>erhaps  talk  somewliat  in  this  fashion.  T. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  blind  man  led  about  by  a  child,  or 
by  a  little  dog,  or  groping  his  way  alone?  Ch.  I  have 
seen  blind  Thomas;  ho  walks  about  by  himself.  T. 
How  docs  he  walk?  Quickly,  as  you  and  I  do,  or  slowly 
as  if  he  was  afraid  of  falling  ?  Ch.  Slowly.  T.  Why  ? 
Ch.  Because  he  cannot  sec  where  to  go.    T.  He  cannot 
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Tua  aiimito  num. 


y. 
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««•».  I  want  you  to  notice  that  word  see.  Ropoat  it 
aftor  me  more  and  more  slowly.  [I'upils  n-po.it  it  until 
it  bpcomoB  separated  into  two  sound*.]  T.  I^ave  out 
tiie  first  sound,  and  what  is  left?  Ch.  ce.  T.  Ripht: 
now  wc  will  search  for  that  sound  ee  in  other  words. 
One  of  your  hymns  tells  you  about  a  little  insect  tbM 

gathers  honey  all  Ihc  dnjT' 

r>oin  every  opening  flower. 
What  insect  is  that  ?     C7i.  'Hie  Ih-o — the  busy  bcc.     T. 
Siy   that   word  slowly.     [The  children   gi\'e  the    two 

iiinrls  in  it,  not  the  names  of  the  letters.]      T.   Leave 

It  the  first  sound  and  what  is  left?  Cli.  oe.  T.  Now 
>11  me  the  name  of  a  game  you  all  like  to  play  at, 
where  some  of  you  hide  yourselves,  and  the  others  try 
to  find  you?  Ch.  Hide  and  seek.  T.  Hide  and — 
wliat  did  you  say?  Ch.  Seek.  T.  Ray  it  very  slowly. 
UepcatiniT  this  word  with  the  children  the  teacher 
ni.ikos  them  notice  three  sounds,  and  tolls  them  to  leave 
lint  the  last.     There  then  remains  "see,"  and  on  their 

ivinjT  out  the  first  and  last  they  once  more  get  ee. 

T.    Now,    children,    repeat    the    names    of   the   days, 

inning-  with   Sunday.      How  many  are  they?     C%. 

vcn.      T.  What  do  those  seven  days  make?     One — 

Week.     The   teacher   makes  them  separate  these 

lunds  also,  and  says — Take  away  the  last  sound. 
Ch.  Wee.  T.  Take  away  first  and  last.  Ch.  ee.  T. 
In  how  many  words  have  wo  now  found  this  sound  of 
ee?  Ch.  In  four — sec,  bcc,  seek,  week.  The  teacher 
then  touches  one  of  his  eyes,  and  says.  What  is  the 
name  of  this  part  of  my  face  ?  Ch.  Eye.  T.  I  want 
you  all  to  sound  that  word  distinctly  and  to  remember  it. 
— Right.  Now  I  am  not  groing  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
eye,  nor  to  explain  what  a  beautiful  and  useful  organ  it 
is.  This  wo  will  talk  about  at  another  time:  I  only 
want  you  now  to  remember  the  sound,  et/e.  Which  of 
you  has  seen  the  water  of  a  ponj,  or  of  a  river,  frozen 
quite  hard  in  winter?  Ch.  I  have.  T.  You  did  not 
call  it  tcaier  then,  when  it  was  so  hard  and  firm ;  what 
did  you  call  it  ?  Ch.  Ice.  The  teacher  then  proceeds 
as  before,  and  the  children  find  the  sound  ei/e,  or  i,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  word.  7'.  I  dare  say  yoti 
know  what  those  little  creatures  are  called  that  pet  into 
the  larder,  and  nibble  the  cheese,  and  the  bacon,  and 
the  bread,  whenever  they  can.  Ch.  Jlice.  T.  Now  let 
us  separate  the  sounds  in  that  word.  They  do  so,  and 
find  three,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  ».  T.  You  would 
not  like  to  cat  the  choose  which  mice  have  nibbled,   I 

dare  say :   it  does  not  look ,  Ch.  Nice.   T.  Lt  t  mo 

hear  that  word  agaui,  and  see  if  you  can  tell  me  how 
many  sounds  there  are  in  it.  The  childivn  have  now 
been  accustomed  to  search  for  several  sounds  in  one 
word,  and  will  probably  do  it  without  the  teacher's  aid. 
T,  You  have  found  the  same  sound  in  four  diflfereut 


words — eye,  ice,  mice,  nice ;  what  is  the  sound  ?  Ch.  I. 
When  the  teacher  has  attained  a  full  command  of  his 
class,  and  can  readily  interest  them  in  this  manner,  such 
preliminary  exercises  are  undoubtedly  a  good  means  'of 
preparing  them  for  the  first  lessons  in  the  Phonic 
Readings  Book,  and  the  time  bestowed  on  them  will  not 
be  lost.  In  private  tuition  such  conversations  on  sounds 
might  be  given  occasionally,  for  several  months  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  regular  reading  lesson ;  but 
in  schools,  especially  those  for  the  lower  orders,  the 
ability  to  read  is  of  such  great  importance  to  a  child,  in 
preparing  the  way  for,  and  supporting  the  o:'  lies 

of  instruction,  that  any  considerable  delay  c :  aig 

lessons  must  be  avoided,  and  whatever  preparatory 
exercise  may  be  made  use  of  must  be  given  in  a  manner 
and  at  a  time  which  shall  not  interfere  with  their  early 
acquirement. 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  course  of  regular  lessons 
presented  to  the  j)upil  under  this  method;  these  are 
given  by  the  assistance  of  what  is  called  a  Reading- 
Frame.  (Fig.  1.)  This  is  an  arranged  cabinet,  with 
niuneroiu  divisions  for  containing  pictures  and  letters, 
and  with  a  series  of  ledges  or  grooves,  in  whidi  the 
letters  (which  arc  separately  mounted  on  little  boards,) 
may  be  made  to  slide  easily.  Several  copies  of  each 
letter  arc  contained  in  tlio  cell  appropriated  to  its  use*. 
By  racauj  of  these  letters,  &c.,  and  with  this  arrangemeat, 
a  whole  class  can  be  instructed,  and  from  the  facility 
with  which  the  letters  can  be  shifted,  different  combina- 
tions can  easily  be  produced.  The  teacher's  gtiide  t4>  the 
order  in  which  the  lessons  are  given  is  a  small  volume, 
called  the  Pirjii  Phonic  Reading-Book,  which  he  can 
either  keep  at  hand  while  giving  the  lesson,  or  (which  is 
better),  he  can  make  himself  mastor  of,  so  as  to  have  no 
hesitation  in  the  course  he  is  to  adopt.  The  first  lesson 
is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  simple  vowel  sounds,  a, 
e,  and  o;  but  ere  we  describe  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
taught,  we  must  alUuio  to  a  difficulty  which  exists  with 
res|K'ct  to  the  English  language,  and  which  is  v^ry 
embarrassing  to  young  children.  There  are  numerous 
sounds  in  our  language  for  which  we  ha>'  or 

letter,  so  that    one    letter    is    frequently    ^  to 

represent  several  sounds,  lliis  is  the  casc  »iih  the 
letter  a,  which  has  four  distinct  sounds,  as  »t  may 
observe  in  the  vronU/ate,  far.  fail,  and  /nn.  The  letter 
r  iia?  two  sounds,  and  o  lus  four,  w  and  .»  have  thrrc 
1  two.  and  <■,  g,  *,  and  H  have  also  each  two. 
or  it  is  a  puzzling  and  capricious  property  of  our 
language,  that  two  or  even  three  letters  arc  sometimes 

*  Th»|iictui«atwtt«liv«o<'tb«pwtiEulutiiaadtob«lm(rt>tuM<op 
ktWMO  tiro  Dotaba*  aiibt  to):  of  liw  ufim  tarn.  WImb  it  i>  dMMtd 
neowvy  to  uk  •■  and,  tba  «oTcr  of  ikie  nmSatg  buw,  bj  lasnnB  it  ■ 
littli!  lo  Uie  M.  ctn  nai^f  b*  ahiltad  fhn  fti  Ung**,  Sad  ftecad  ia  lb* 
trqiiiiod  atuatioa,  B»  npraMDtad  in  F!g.  %. 
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uwl  to  siptify  the  ame  »ound.     In  the  psplanatory 
i>«t.«  to  i\\c  First  I'lionir  //«u/»«^-flooA-,  thcsu  facts  nro 
slat.-a,  and  it  is  romark.d  that  llic  circumstance  of  o'"' 
modes  of  spelling  and  pronunciation  being  often  widely 
different,  would  almost  prevent  the  employment  of  the 
Piionic  method,  were  it  not  for  the  license  adopted  by 
Walker,  and  which  is  claimed  for  this  method,  namely, 
that  of  distinguishing  the  different  sounds  of  the  same 
letter,  and  also  the  mute  letters,  by  appropriate  jraarks. 
Thus  in  the  reading  lessons  «,  a,  a,  represent  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  sounds  of  a;  a  circle  "over  a  letter 
shows  that  it  is  mute ;  and  a  mark  resembling  the  letter 
*  placed  over  .y  shows  when  it    has    the    sound  of  e. 
These  marks  are  not  u«ed  in  the  exercises  which  accom- 
pany each  lesson,  and  in  the  lessons  themselves  they  are 
gradually  omitted,  and  not  used  again  except  in  those 
words  in  which    an   exceptional    pronunciation    occurs. 
This  being  understood,  wc  return  to  the  lesson.     The 
teacher  conveys  his  instruction   by  means  of  pictures, 
which  have  been  found  so  universally  useful  in  conveying 
instruction    to    children,    that    it    would   be   unwise   to 
neglect  their  aid.     The  first  picture  is  that  of  a  hay- 
field,  with  labourers  at  work.     The  teacher  asks  such 
questions,  and  gives  such  explanations,  respecting  this 
department  of  rural  labour,  as  are  suiuble  to  the  capa- 
cities of  his  class,  taking  care  not  to  weary  them  by 
saying  too  much.     He  then  makes  them  repeat  the  word 
hay  more  and  more  slowly,  until  the  two  sounds  in  it 
are  separated  from  each  other.     If  they  have  had  prepa- 
ratory exercises,  such  as  we  have  described,  this  process 
will  be  neither  new  nor  difficult,  and  they  will  readily 
select  the  sound  required.     Perhaps  it  may  be  objected, 
that  by  giving  children  the  picture  of  /iny,  in  order  to 
teach  the  sound  of  a,  we  lead  ihcm  to  the  common  error 
of   dropping  the  sound  of  the  /»;  but  in  practice   the 
reverse  of  this  is  the  case,  and  in  the  selection  of  the 
word  haij  it  has  not  been  overlooked  that  it  would  afford 
an  opportunity  of  combating  at  the  very  outset,  a  fault 
in  the  speech  of  the  lower  orders  which  is  almost  univer- 
sal.    The  very  exercise  they  get  in  first  giving  the  w-ord 
its  full  and  proper  sound,  and  then  sep.irating  it  into 
two  sounds,  is  more  likely  than  anything  else  to  correct 
the  evil   complaincil  of.     To  persons  who  have   never 
heard  a  lesson  given   on  the    Phonic  method,    it  may 
appear  impossible  that  young  children  can  be  made  to 
separate  sounds,  or  to  utter  peculiar    "  breathings"   as 
they  may  bo  called,  which  constitute  the  real  sounds  of 
h  and  other  consonants.     Such   person  are  so  possessed 
with  the  idea  of  the  name  of  the  letter,  that  tliey  have 
no  idea  of  the  sound  of  h  except  ai/cA;   whereas,  the 
real  sound  is  merely  a  hard  breathing.     We  recommend 
to  those  who  are  sceptical  as  to  this  mode  of  teachmg, 
to  seek  admission  to  the  School  of  Industry  at  Nor- 
wood,  or  the  VilLngc   School   at  Battersea,  and   when 
they  hnvo  witnrs'cd   the  admirable  results  prwluced  by 
tlic'  of  the   Phonic  method  in  those 

etta:  il   perceive  advantiges  which,   in 

writing  on  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  fully  to  point  out. 
When  the  souml  of  a  is  clearly  given,  the  board  on 
which  the  picture  it  mounted  is  turned,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  children  perceive  the  same  picture  with  the 
letter  a  under  it.  The  sound  they  have  just  learnt  is 
thus  connected  with  its  sign,  and  they  arc  taught  that 
the  letter  sUnds  for  that  sound.  A  few  more  quentions 
will  help  to  fix  this  in  their  memories,  and  they  arc  also 
required  to  point  out  this  letter,  as  it  may  occur  on  the 
tablets  on  the  walls  of  the  room.  The  next  picture  is 
th.it  of  a  door  with  a  bar  across  it;  and  this,  after  some 
Ulk  about  the  reason  for  barring  or  locking  doors,  the 
sin  of  theft,  &c.  leads  to  the  second  sound  of  a,  as 
wc  hear  it  in  bar,  far,  &c.  The  picture  has  beneath  it 
the  lM».T  with  a  mark  over  it  thus,  a.  This  difference 
wi  ■■•   enough    to  the    quirk    intelligence   of  a 

cb.     .  ill   the  sound  it  is  intended  to  remind  him 

of.     SoiM  iiule  children  who  knew  nothing  of  figures, 


readily  gave  the  right  sound  to  .'  wherever  ihey  saw  it, 
"  because,"  as  they  said,  "  of  the  little  ni.nrk  over  it ;"  aud 
as  a  and  a  do  not  occur  until  a  later  part  of  the  course, 
it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  trouble  them  with 
learning  the  figure,  as  such.  The  children  are  now 
exercised  in  the  difference  between  the  a  and  a.  In 
this  way  the  teacher  proceeds  with  the  other  vowels, 
giving  a  picture  of  a  bee  for  the  sound  of  e  and  also  of 
ee,  that  of  a  rose  for  the  first  sound  of  o,  that  of  the 
moon  for  the  second  sound  marked  o,  and  which  is  the 
same  as  oo.  Here  the  first  lesson  closes,  having  given 
the  three  letters,  a,  e,  o,  with  their  five  fco..nds,  a,  ah,  e, 
0,  00.  Tiie  lesson  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of 
division  if  desirable. 

Vowels  are  commonly  distinguished  as  being  long  and 
short.  Throughout  the  First  Phunic  IteaHin^-Jiook  the 
long  vowel  sounds  are  employed  in  conjunction  with 
tinfrle  consonant  sounds;  two'  consonants  never  come 
together  in  the  same  syllable.  The  short  vowel  sounds, 
and  combinations  of  two  or  more  consonant  sounds,  arc 
reserved  for  the  Second  and  J'hird  Reading -Hooka. 

The  second  lesson  makes  the  class  acquainted  with 
the  first  long  sounds  of  •  and  «.  The  sound  of  i  is 
selected  from  the  three  sounds  infire,  a  picture  of  which 
is  set  up  on  the  reading-frame,  and  while  they  are  taught 
to  recognise  the  sound  of  the  letter  t,  they  are  also 
taught  that  y  has  the  same  sound.  It  must  here  be 
remarked,  that  all  the  lessons  are  at  first  given  in  small 
letters.  It  is  not  thought  desirable  to  trouble  the  class 
with  learning  the  capital  letters  at  this  early  stage;  the 
only  exception  being  in  the  case  of  the  pronoun  /,  which, 
necessarily,  requires  it.  Somewhat  later,  when  proper 
names  arc'  introduced,  the  capit.ils  appear  one  at  a  time, 
and  their  use  is  pointed  out  without  adding  to  the  difli- 
culty  of  the  lesson.  The  letter  «  is  taught  in  this  lesson 
by  means  of  a  picture  of  a  mule,  and  the  questions  and 
conversations  conducted  in  the  usual  manner.  As 
change  of  occupation  often  affords  rest  to  active  minds, 
the  good  teacher  on  this,  or  any  other  method,  is  always 
ingenious  in  affording  variety 'to  his  pupils,  and  if  he 
finds  their  attention  flag,  he'  causes  them  to  perform  a 
few  simultaneous  physical  mano-uvres,  or  allows  of 
some  other  short  digression  from  the  subject.  Ily  such 
means  the  pupils  acquire  renewed  interest  and  freshness 
for  their  task.  The  long  vowel  sounds  now  being 
acquired,  another  lesson  will  introduce  tliem  to  the 
sound  of  consonants  as  given  by  this  method,  and  these 
wc  shall  take  another  occasion  of  noticing. 
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XI. 

NOVEMBER. 

Tno*  oft  llip  »hrwi(lr<l  m-plkio  lowcf* 
AVii)i  murky  rlooil"  ami  ilripping  ihovcn, 
Yi-t  waiiU  Utrro  nt»t  «  rli«T!tiI  l,riun. 
Now  iuhI  iig«in  Ui  *\ifA  n  bI<-v1ii 
OrndiMit  gUdnom.— M*!lT  •  ItrilUh  Sfonfl 

Is  this  season  of  mists  and  gloom  the  gardener's  toil  is 
often  suspended  by  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  wea- 
ther; but  when  the  soil  is  in  tolerable  condition  for 
working,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  economy  of  time  than 
to  use  the  present  month  (when  Utile  is  to  be  done  in 
the  vegetable  department,)  for  m.nking  various  improve- 
ments in  the  garden  itself.  Tliese  will  frequently  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  attentive  cultivator;  but  he  find- 
no  time  to  put  them  into  execution  while  the  routine 
crops,  the  fruit,  the  s.-ilads,  &c.,  are  occupying  his 
notice ;  nor  indeed  would  any  season  be  so  siutal.le  as 
the  present,  since  the  soil  would  be  too  ftilly  sown  or 
planted  at  other  tiroes,  to  allow  of  any  material  alter- 
ation in  the  plan  or  details  of  the  garden,  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  crops.  According  to  the  state  of  the 
cue,  and  of  tho   weather,  the   operations  of  digging 
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niid  trenching  may  now  bo  carried  on,  and  the  soil 
fitted  to  greater  proiluctivencss  another  season.  The 
nietliod  of  trencliinjj  the  j^round  was  noticed  in  the 
opening  article  of  tins  series,  in  January  last,  among 
other  directions  for  the  formation  of  a  kitchen  garden, 
and  therctbre  need  not  further  engage  our  ottention. 

Among  the  directions  for  the  present  month,  the 
dressing  of  artichoke  and  asparagus  beds  must  not  b« 
furgotlen.  The  former  of  these  vegetables  is  much 
Ie»s  generally  used  in  England  than  ou  the  Continent ; 
1  ut  still  it  is  sufficiently  well  known  to  make  some  no- 
tice of  it  desirable  here.  Ci/nara,  the  botanical  name 
of  the  artichoke,  is  derived  from  cinere,  according  to 
Columella,  because  the  ground  in  which  it  was  planted 
was  manured  with  ashes ;  or  as  it  is  otherwise  thought, 
because  the  leaves  are  ash-coloured.  The  word  chuke 
is  no  doubt  derived  from  that  part  of  the  head  which 
is  left  after  the  bottoni  part  of  tho  scales  is  eaten,  and 
which  produces  a  choking  sensation,  if  accidentally 
swallowed.  The  artichoke  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and 
of  many  of  the  wanner  portions  of  Europe.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  indigenous  to  the  countries  which  bound  the 
Mediterranean  iSea,  and  to  tho  islands  situated  near 
those  coasts,  ll  was  introduced  from  the  south  of 
Europe  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  There  are 
several  entries  respecting  artichokes,  in  the  privy-purse 
expenses  of  this  sovereign.  One  of  them  is  the  fol- 
lowing: "  Paied  to  a  servant  of  Maistcr  Tresorer  in  re- 
warde  for  bringing  archecokks  to  tho  King's  grace,  to 
Yorke  place,  iiij*.  iiijrf."  A  treatise  still  preserved  in 
the  llarleiau  library,  explains  "tho  best  settyugo  and 
keepynge  of  artichokes."  This  was  written  iu  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary. 

The  roots  of  the  plant  are  fleshy  and  6brous,  producing 
a  head  of  erect  winged  leaves.  From  these  rises  an 
upright  stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  bearing  a  roundish 
flower-head,  inclosed  by  a  rigid  fence  of  scales  or 
leaves.  These  scales  are  placed  iu  alternate  order,  one 
over  the  other,  somewhat  resembling  the  way  in  which 
tiles  arc  laid  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  It  is  the  imma- 
ture head  of  the  plant  that  is  used  in  cookery,  before 
the  flowers  open.  But  the  flowers  themselves  are  never 
eaten ;  indeed  they,  with  the  seed-down,  having  the 
appearance  of  bristles,  are  called  tho  choke,  and  are 
removed  in  order  to  get  at  the  receptacle  or  bottom, 
l^HJuch  is  the  only  part  eaten. 

^^B  Artichokes  are  frequently  introduced  in  the  raw  state 
as  salads,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  but  they  are  much 
more  wholesome  and  agreeable  cither  simply  boiled,  or  '. 
stewed  in  gravy.     Artichoke  bottoms  may  be  dried  in  1 
the  sun  for  winter  use,  forming  an  agreeable  side  dish 
throughout  that  season.     Tliis  vegetable  possesses  little 
nourishment,  and  cannot  at  the  present  day  be  regarded 
as  valuable  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view,  although  it  has 
been  spoken  of  by  ancient  physicians  as  a  certain  cure 
for  jaundice.     The  flowers  of  this  plant  have  the  pro- 
perty of  curdling  milk.    Tho  eatable  portion  of  the  plant 
IS  so  trifling,  compared  with  the  parts  that  are  rejected, 
that  the  artichoke  will  probably  always  remain  among 
the  luxuries  of  the  higher  classes,  and  will  not  come  into 
g«neral  cultivation.     Yet  the  moisture  of  our  climate  is 
so  suitable  to  the  plant,  that  it  has  greatly  improved  in 
size  and  flavour  since  its  introduction  into  this  country ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  Italians  sent  to  England  for  arti- 
choke plants,  supposing  them  to  be  a  different  variety 
from  their  own.     They   were,   however,  soon   satisfied 
that  the  English  plants  are  identical  with  their  own,  for 
loy  returned  to  their  original  size  and  flavour  as  soon 
s  they  were  again  raised  in  their  native  soil. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  artichoke  in  cultivation  in 
.  ur  gardens;   the   Globe,   so   called   from   the  globular 
lape  of  tho  flower-head;  and  the  I'rench,  which  is  of 
1  oval  form.    The  latter  is  a  hardy  and  prolific  variety, 
id   deserves   cultivation;    but    the    globe    artichoke   is 
much  larger  and  more  fleshy,  and  has  a  much  finer  fla- 


vour. Tlii<  plant  is  propaffatcd  by  roofed  suckers,  which 
are  ' d  by  the  iits.     These  are 

slip]  1       ii,  or  earl_\  i,  when   thev  are 

about  eight  or  ten  inches  in  height.  They  are  planted 
in  an  open  compartment,  where  tho  soil  is  rich  and  rather 
moist,  and  has  l>een  well  manured.  The  young  plants 
arc  set  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  the  rows  being  about  four 
feet  distant  from  each  other.  Water  is  given  abun- 
dantly until  they  have  taken  root.  No  further  attention 
is  required,  except  that  of  keeping  them  free  from  wtn-ds 
by  means  of  a  hoe,  which  also  keeps  the  surface  in  a 
healthy  stale. 

In  August  and  September  of  the  same  season,  the 
young  plants  produce  a  crop  of  fruit,  and  continue  bear- 
ing until  November,  at  which  time  the  plants  receive 
their  wintfr  dressing,  which  Johusou  directs  to  be  as 
follows.  The  old  leaves  being  cut  away  without  injur- 
ing the  shoots,  the  ground  is  dug  over,  and  a  moderate 
ridge  of  mould  heaped  against  each  row,  close  about 
the  plants,  but  leaving  the  hearts  clear.  In  severe  wea- 
ther the  plants  are  also  covered  with  long  litter,  or  jwa 
haulm.  Stable  dung  is  sometimes  put  over  the  plants, 
before  earthing  them  up ;  but  this  is  a  bad  plan,  and 
conduces  to  their  decay.  Early  in  February  all  cover- 
ing of  this  description  is  removed  ;  and  iu  March,  as 
soon  as  the  shoots  arc  four  or  five  inches  above  ground, 
the  ridges  thrown  up  in  the  winter  arc  levelled,  and  all 
the  earth  removed  from  about  the  stock  to  below  the 
part  vv  hence  the  young  shoots  spring.  All  of  these  but 
two,  or  at  the  most  three,  of  the  straightest  and  most 
vigorous,  are  then  removed,  care  being  taken  to  leave 
the  finest  of  those  which  spring  from  the  under  part 
of  tho  stock,  not  those  which  proceed  from  its  crown, 
and  which  have  hard  woodv  stems  ;  such  being  produc- 
tive of  indifferent  heads.  Kot  only  are  all  superfluous 
shoots  and  suckers  removed  from  the  stock,  but  every 
bud  is  rubbed  off,  otherwise  more  shoots  will  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  principal  ones  injured  thereby.  After 
this  has  been  done  the  mould  is  retunied  to  the  stocks, 
which  arc  covered  with  it  to  the  height  of  two  inches 
above  the  crown. 

In  a  suitable  soil  the  artichoke  is  a  perennial,  yet, 
after  a  few  years,  the  heads  become  smaller  and  drier ; 
the  beds  are  therefore  broken  up  every  four  or  five 
years,  and  fresh  ones  formed.  When  the  si)riiig-planled 
artichokes  fail  to  produce  heads  the  first  year,  the  leaves 
are  tied  together  in  autumn,  and  covered  with  earth, 
leaving  only  the  tops  visible.  Soils  in  which  there  is 
a  mixture  of  some  saline  or  alkaline  matter  are  recom- 
mended for  the  production  of  this  vegetable ;  for  like 
sea-kale  it  is  naturally  a  maritime  plant.  It  is  stated 
that  artichokes  are  raised  in  greater  ;  in  the 

Orkneys  than  elsewhere,  and  that  thi-  .  .1  cul- 

ture is  owing  to  the  plentiful  dressing  of  sea-weed  with 
which  the  ground  is  annually  supplied. 

The  tubers  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  are  now  taken 
up  for  preservation  in  sand.  This  vegetable  is  propa- 
gated like  the  potato,  by  cuttings  of  the  large  tubers, 
in  each  of  which  one  or  two  "  eves "  are  preserved. 
This  is  altogether  a  different  plant  from  the  artichoke 
last  described,  and  has  received  the  sann'  naiin-.  nurcly 
on  .iccount  of  a  resemblance  in  flavoi:  •• 

berous  roots    when  boiled,  and  the    an 'S- 

From  its  property  of  tuniing  to  the  sun  the  Italians 
called  it  girasole,  or  sunflower,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  corrupted  by  the  Enjflish  into  Jerusalcia.  The 
botanical  name  is  Uelianthiu,  which  also  means  a 
sunflower.  This  root  ;is  a  native  of  the  Brazils,  in 
South  America.  It  rarely  blooms  in  this  country, 
and  the  seeds  never  come  to  perfection.  There  is 
scarcely  another  culinary  vegetable  which  requires  so 
little  culture  as  this ;  the  smallest  offset,  when  once 
rooted,  will  soon  multiply  into  hundreds.  Tliere  are 
often  from  thirty  to  fifiy  tubers  attached  to  one  stem. 
It  has  been  justly  said  that  "  this  root  seems  to  meet 
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with  «ndtt»  Mftaot  in  onr  f^rdent,  for  it  is  aa  excel- 
>'r  vegaUbloi  wliicli    inaj  be   ^own   at  very 
:  :  it   is   wholesome,   nutritious,   and    savoury ; 
and  •  id  or  stewed,  affords  an  aprcoable  variety 

for  t  The  tuber*  are  generally  fit  for  use  in 

S  .  -t  ;i,  .t;  in  November  they  may  be  taken  up  for  a 
w  1.' r  Mi)>i>!v.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  will  probably 
1 ,  1.  -  .. :.  1  I'V  many  persons  too  watery  in  its  nature 
tu  U.>  I'UciaI  ill  competition  with  the  potato,  which  in  its 
tuberous  nature  it  much  resembles.  Indeed  it  must  be 
owned  that  a  little  of  tlie  cook's  art  is  required  to  make 
these  underground  artichokes  very  savoury.  They  are 
therefore  frequently  boiled  till  tender,  and  afterwards 
peeled  and  stewed  in  butter,  with  a  little  wine.  They 
were  formerly  baked  in  pies,  with  marrow,  dates,  ginger, 
uck,  raisins,  &c. 

Gardeners  who  are  anxious  to  raise  the  seed  of  cab- 
bages free  from  any  mixture  of  crossing,  transplant,  at 
this  season,  one  or  two  of  the  best  cabbages,  setting 
them  into  the  ground  up  to  the  head :  these  yield  abun- 
dance of  seed  the  foUowiug  summer.  A  few  of  the 
soundest  and  most  productive  cabbage-stalks,  furnished 
with  sprouts,  will  answer  the  same  end.  Some  of  the 
best  root<i  of  parsnip,  carrot,  and  beet,  may  also  now  be 
tran  •  'r  seed;  being  set  in  a  convenient  spot, 

apar:  varieties  of  the  sjiecics.     The  roots  just 

mei/.  r  with  a  portion  of  celery,  may  also 

be  ri ;  y  cellar,  or  buried  in  sand  for  winter 

use. 

At  this  time  we  may  begin  to  make  provision  for  the 
earliest  spring  crops  of  peas,  by  sowing  a  few  drills  of 
the  early  sorts  in  a  warm  sheltered  border.  These  may 
come  in  by  May  or  June ;  though  it  is  of  course  very 
uncertain.  The  mazagan  bean  may  also  be  sown  in  a 
warm  border,  fully  facing  the  sun.  The  most  certain 
method,  however,  is  to  select  a  small  spot  of  ground  in  a 
good  situation,  and  when  the  soil  has  been  worked  to 
the  proper  fineness,  to  sow  the  beans  within  a  space  that 
may  be  covered  by  a  two-light  hot-bed  frame,  in  severe 
weather.  In  February  or  March,  the  crop  can  be  trans- 
planted to  the  open  ground.  A  sowing  may  be  made  of 
the  common  taper-rooted  radish,  for  an  early  rrup: 
the  short-topped  variety  is  the  best.  The  bed  may  be 
covered  with  straw  to  the  depth  of  several  inches. 

The  transplantation  of  the  August-sown  cabbages  and 
the  earthing  up  of  brocoli,  cauliflower,  and  cabbage 
plants  are  continued  during  the  month.  Cape  brocoli, 
and  autumnal  cauliflower,  if  not  already  removed  to  a 
place  of  safety,  may  now  be  placed  in  nn  nuthouse  im- 
mersed in  sand  to  the  lower  extremitiea  of  the  flower- 
•tenis,  where  they  ramify  from  the  stalk.  Ry  such 
means,  these  T^getables  may  be  had  in  the  depth  of 
winter. 

I  The  effect*  of  frost,  from  which  we  are  obliged  to 
protect  so  many  of  our  vegetables,  are  absolutely  useful 
in  improving  toe  flavour  of  others.  Brussels  sprouts, 
for  instance,  are  always  the  more  tender  and  sweet  for 
being  slightly  "  frosted."  Of  this  well-known  vegetable 
there  is  but  one  variety,  and  that  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  tht-  savoy.  It  is  a  great  favourite  in 
the  town  from  whence  it  derives  its  name,  as  well  as  in 
all  parts  of  Mander*.      Van  Mons  says :  "  We  contrive 

^  ' -^'  Ives  in  Beljpum  with  this  delicious  vege- 

iionths  io  the  vear,  that  is,  from  the  end 
'■  •  '  me  end  of  .May.'      Brussels  sprouts  are  so 

l.i;  !.     :  .1  they  will  stand  twenty  degree*  of  frost,  and 
t:     -    !    -;ii   li   \  iliiible  winter  supply.     Thi.^ 
<;   '  ■  '   a  .  I ■  feet  in  hei(rhl,  from  « 

"t  s)irouts,  hav 

>.ige*.     The  rr  .  i 

a  uvoy,  autl  is  cut  off  f  r   i.  .    i  <,1  the 

■prout*.      A  gentlinnnn   !  .  ',    hsa 

recommended  ^ 

•ome  veget4U>l<  i, 

fKtiwr  tboae  tiui  we  the  most  compact,  immerto  them 


in  clear  »ofl  water  for  an  hour  or  two ;  then  boil  them 
quickly  for  about  twenty  minutes,  using  plenty  of  water. 
^\■llcn  tender,  take  them  up,  drain  them  wclli  and  place 
them  in  a  stew-pan  with  cream  or  with  a  little  fresh 
butter  thickened  with  flour.  Season  them  with  pepper 
and  salt,  stir  them  till  thoroughly  hot,  then  serve  them 
up  with  a  little  tomato  vinegar,  which  greatly  heightens 
their  flavour. 

Brussels  sprouts  are  raised  from  seed  sown  in  March 
or  April;  the  seedlings  being  afterwards  transplanted 
out,  eighteen  inches  apart.  By  about  Christmas  the 
sprouts  will  probably  be  all  cut,  when  the  plant  will 
remaiu  nearly  torpid  till  the  advancing  sun  causes  it  to 
start  into  new  vegetation.  A  little  manure  added  at 
this  time  will  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  plants, 
in  which  the  young  heads  will  soon  begin  to  form 
again  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  will  yield  a  new 
supplv  for  many  weeks  in  succession.  The  author  of 
the  Knglhh  (warden  says  of  this  vegetable: — "The 
plant  that  has  generally  hail  tliis  name  given  to  it  in  Eng- 
land, is  a  thing  quite  different  from  tlic  real  Drussel* 
sprouts.  If  you  mean  to  save  seed,  you  must  cut  off  the 
crown,  and  let  the  seed-stems  and  flowers  come  on' 
but  from  the  little  cabbages  themselves.  It  is  i 
owing  to  negligence  in  this  respect  that  we  liiu\li_,  .  ..  j  >iu 
such  a  thing  a^  real  Brussels  sprouts  in  Kngluud ;  and  it  is 
said  tliat  it  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  in  France,  tlie  proixjr 
care  being  taken  nowhere,  apparently,  but  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Brussels." 

In  conducting  the  improvements  or  alterations  which 
may  probably  be  required  in  the  form  and  arrangement 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  for  which  the  present  is  a 
good  season,  new  paths  will  doubtless  be  needed  in  some 
quarters.  In  forming  these,  if  the  position  be  a  princi- 
pal one,  there  is  doubtless  nothing  so  good  for  the  upper 
surface  as  gravel.  But  for  outer  paths  coal  ashes  form 
the  best  roatcrijil  which  can  be  employed  as  a  substitute. 
Such  walks  are  first  to  be  dug  out  thoroughly,  so  that 
the  surface-soil  may  bo  employed  in  deepening  the  fruit- 
borders.  The  foundation  may  then  be  made  of  stones, 
pebbles,  lime-core,  scmi-vitrified  cinders,  &c. ;  these 
materials  being  carefully  rolled  and  cemented  together, 
a  suflicicntly  good  surface  would  be  produced  by  three 
or  four  inches  of  coal  ashes. ''^  Forsyth  says,  "I  give  the 
preference  to  sea-coal  ashes,  which,  in  ray  opinion,  make 
the  best  walks  for  a  kitchen  garden,  and  they  are  cai-Kr 
kept  than  any  others,  being  firm  and  dry,  and  cleaner  to 
walk  upon  th.in  sand,  especially  after  frost.''  As  nn 
edging  to  such  paths,  nothing  looks  so  well  or  is  so 
easily  kept  neat  and  in  order,  as  box.  This  may  be 
planted  as  soon  as  the  paths  are  formed.  It  must  l.c 
kept  quite  perpendicular,  and  ought  to  stand,  wIhh 
planted  and  cut  off,  about  four  inches  high.  The  In -I 
time  for  transplanting  box  is  in  October ;  but  it  may  ln' 
removed  at  almo!<t  any  time,  except  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, if  it  be  taken  up  with  a  good  bail  of  earth. 

Order  and  neatness  being  provided  for  by  such  opera- 
tions as  the  foregoing,  little  more  remains  to  !>•'  ilniir  in 
the  kitchen  garden  duruig  the  present  month. 


THE    PRECtJRSOn    OF    IMPnOYKMF NT. 

CxntM  may  be  justly  called  the  pioneers  of  « n 

they  dl<»porer  the  Inst  ]>aHture  and  water;  flicv 

t  ■  ■  "•■  hi'W  in  mnnihcs;  on  the  luuiks  of  rivn>  ili.ii- 

il  .    nre    fillnl    up  by  esfli  sucecwiirc   il<HHl    witit 

I 

ly  until  it  '  I 

1 _ i r:  they  aJ- , , f 

both  soil  and  grass. — »Vte  Year/  ttfidence,  in  Auttratia. 


IIr  who  can  take  advice  is  sometime*  niperior  to  him  who 
can  give  iU— Vam  Kbibbl. 


Jmii  W,  Pa>is»,  ruiuinw,  Wbst  Stsadp,  Londok- 
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LINCOLH  S   IMH    UkU.   AND  CUAI'F.I. 


II. 


Sbction  4.    Anciext  Fkstivities. 

Tub  Inns  of  Conrt  were  eoK'hratPil  in  former  time*  as  maoh 
for  their  shows,  «nci  niHsqucs,  and  rovrls.  ns  for  tlieir  ifood 
ehi'cr.     Tlio  prim'ipal  linliilaysnnd  fislivals  wero  kept  with 

great    sploinlinir;    tholr    entertaimneiits    iMMnn;    '- -'v 

hommri'il  witli  tho  prcsenre  of  tho  nuliilitv,  and 

witli  that  of  royalty.     The  following  notice  of  li 

▼ities  relates  to  the  Temple,  and  may  serve  to  illustrate 

riniitnr  proeeedinpi  in  the  other  inns  of  court,  which  were 

•nacted,  prohahly,  on  s  somewhat  smaller  scale. 

One  of  these  Christmas  festivals  is  minutely  and  quaintly 
di'tHilod  hy  Gerard  Leieh,  in  his  j4(fidenc«  of  Armnrv, 
"lii.li,  with  some  slight  ahridjnncnts,  we  extnu-t.  The 
111  r  .  ,in   this  i.,'(r\sion   was  Duilloy,  <arl   of  '  ' 

I'   I'Mnanre  of  his  iui>tre^s  (iiieon   1 

I':.'"-''     ■■■.     ■'■■ •■     <-l"..  He      ^>..~      ..,,::... 

■  >  rince,  and  had  for 

!.  tri'.isunT  ;  sovc 

w,  and  up^ 

jiiis:— "Ak       I 

1;''  i    •■         !  ■''!■'  '•■  ■-'<  t'l  '  •  I-'  rails  uf  the  unknown  world 

('  I!;  :  I  •  ,'  1  <  -    •  avn.s,  iind  so  arriving  in  the  fair 

river  of  Tluunes,  1  landed  within  half  a  league  from  the  fair 
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city  of  London,  which  was,  as  1  -  \  in  December  last ; 

and   drswing  neer  the  city,  heard    the  shot  of 

doulde  canons,  in  so  great  a  nuiuiitr,  ;iiul  so  terrible,  that  it 
darkened  the  whole  ayr;  wherewith,  altliouvh  I  was  in  my 
native  country,  yet  Ktood  1  amazed,  no    '  '    t  it 

meant.     Thus,  as  I  aiiodc  in  drsjiair,   ■  or 

continue  my  fonner  purpose,  I  chanced  !•■  .ird 

nio  nn  hom-st   citizen,  clothed  in   a  lonir  ing 

the  hiirhway.  s«'emini;   tn   wili.    f.ir   lii  ich 

prognosticated  rather  \ht.  led 

the  cause  of  this  great   -^  ia 

(quoth  he,)  a  warning  shot  to  tin-  Con^tuMe  M.in.luil  of  tlie 
inner  Temple  to  prepare  to  dinner.'     '  Why  (said  I.)  what, 
is  he  of  that  estate,  that  sii'iL 
his  officers   than  with    so   ti ' 


wiih 
liiiii- 

l.V  :l 


his  I  needeth 


nee 
A 


■<  and  other  dignitari. 
of  the  ffunrd.     f>ur 


gel 

to  1 

and  coiumoii-woai,  jvs  ?i;o  t'l  use  .tii  oiiur  in. 
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IIT..1  iiMM.l  \\\u  r.iiiit.1  naiuro  iii.'^f  anlly  sprveth  to  adorn,  by 
i.  of  apiMirrI,  the  por- 

t.  mM  iiic  thus  inucii  uf 

1  K-v,  1  itjiuiiifiiilvil  ill  mine  own  conceit  the 

1,  rnor ;  for  tliat  the  best  of  their  people,  from 

teuUvr  \i.ti>  tiiiiiied  up  in  nri-cepls  of  justice,  it  could  not 
choow!  tut  yield  forth  a  prubtable  people  to  a  wise  cominou- 
woaI. 

"  The  next  day  I  thoufcbt  for  my  pastime,  to  walk  to 

t' ■      !'      -'      -■■'   ••:•..   in  at  the   gates,  I  fouml  the 

1  many  comely  gentlemen  uf  face 

;,  ....  courteous,  sjiw  I  pass  to  and  fro, 

>  s  |)o»t  to  Ix!  at  hand  ;  and,  passing  for- 

\i  lurch  of  ancient  building,  wherein  were 

nmiiy  monuments  ot  noble  personages,  armed  in  knightlie 
Im^it,  witli  their  coats  depainted  in  ancient  shields,  whereat 
I  ure  to  behold.     Thus  gazing  ns  one  bereft  with 

t.  .  ht,  there  came  unto  me  an  herchaught,  by  name  | 

I'alapUUus,  a  king  of  amies,  who  courteously  saluted  me, 
saying,  for  tliat  I  was  a  stranger,  ami  seeming  by  my 
demeai:  '  !'  honour,   1  was  his  guest    uf  right, 

whos<  .^)n  was,)  I  obeyed,  answering,  I  vas 

at  hia  I i,.,  ..I.     'J'lun  wiyeth  he,  'Ye  shall  go  to 

mine  own  lodging,  here  witliin  the  i>alace,  where  we  will 
liHv.-  snrli  .lifer  as  the  time  and  country  will  yield  us,' 
\^  ire  you,  1  was  so  entertained  as  no  where  met  I 

V  :  dieer  or  coni|>aiiy." 

Tile  herald  then  led  him  into  his  office  of  arms,  which  is 
disiribcil,  and  to  lieguile  the  time  related  a  talc,  in  which 
the  virtues  and  vices  are  personified  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  age  :  this  l>eing  ended,  "  there  happened  such  a  noise  of 
shot  as  if  it  had  been  at  the  battrie  of  Bulloine,  wliereat  I 
marvelleil,  thinking  myself  not  in  safety.  '  Fear  not,'  quoth 
Palaphilos, '  for  it  is  the  mast<'r  of  the  ordinance  that  scourcth 
his  shot,  to  try  their  level,  to  be  in  readiness  when  the  prince 
shall  (■..'".".".!'  "Well,'  quoth  1,  'it  is  well  foreseen  in 
peace  •  fur  war.' 

" 'i  i  ,' we  entered  the  prince's  hall,  where  anon 

we  heard  ttie  noise  of  drum  and  fife.  '  What  meaneth  this 
drum?'  said  1.  Quoth  he,  'This  is  to  warn  gentlemen  of 
household  to  repair  to  the  dresser,  wherefore  tome  on  with 
me,  and  ye  shall  stand  where  ye  may  Inst  sec  the  hall 
Ber»'cd ;'  and  so  from  thence  brouu'ht  me  into  a  long  galler%', 
that  strctcheth  itself  along  the  liall,  near  the  prince's  tabfe, 
where  I  saw  the  prince  sit,  a  man  of  tall  personage,  of 
manly  countenance,  somewhat  brown  of  visage,  strongly 
fi-atureil,  and  thereto  comely  |)roportioned  in  all  lineaincnts 
of  body.  At  the  nether  end  of  the  same  table  were  ]>laced 
the  ambassadors  of  divers  princes.  13ofore  him  stood  the 
carver,  sewer,  and  cup-bearer,  with  great  number  of  gen- 
tlemen waiters  attending  his  person,  the  ushers  making 
place  to  strangers  of  sundry  regions  tliat  came  to  behold 
the  honour  of  this  mighty  captain.  After  the  placing  of 
these  honourable  guests,  the  lords  steward,  treasurer,  and 
kee|>er  of  I'allos  seal,  with  divers  honuumble  personages  of 
t!  '    '  '        '         .    ■  '        '  '  .  Ijoiniiig  the 

;  .  ,  iin  the  left 

lie  iM.i-iini   I'i    un"  ii'iuMii' iiil,  secretary, 
unt  of  law,  the  four  masters  of  tlie  revells, 
iK..  .1,  .,,  ,,f  the  chajHd,  a'"l  .I'v.r,  ,..  ■,.t... 
1  .me.     At  ;  i 

;  >-t.r   of  tl.. 

1  rks  of  the  green  cloth 

.  to  funiiah  the  same. 

II  the  table,  the  licu- 

:h  divers  ca)>tains  of 

f  the  hall  l>egan 

1  of  the  kit<'lien, 

lied    throughout 

all  with  nuinlx-r 

.,  ...^  hall,  besides  the 

ite. 

tender   meats,   sweet 

I  nous 

» e  the 

1    the 

M  fife, 

rdcri,  and 

it    ixrcnicd 

lie  most  ancient  order 

-  ■  '    I  nay  I  have  also 

'-aiHiiis  and  tinu-ri 

,„  ...:  inferior  to  luiv. 


L  every  coutm 
'if  dMidIv  war. 


Uut  to  pro 


"  This  hei-ehaught,  Palaphilos,  even  before  the  second 
cour^  came  in,  standing  at  the  high  table,  Niid  in  this 
manner, — '  The  mighty  I'alaphilos,  prince  of  Siidiie,  high 
constable,  marshal  of  the  Knights  'lemplars,  patron  of  tlie 
honourable  ortler  of  Pegasus,'  and  therewith  cneth  a  largess. 
The  prince  praising  the  herald,  bountifully  rewarded  him 
vith  a  chain  to  the  value  of  an  hundred  talents. 

"I  assure  you  I  languish  for  want  of  cunning  ri])ely  to 
utter  tliat  I  saw  so  orderly  handled,  appertaining  to  service; 
wherefore  I  cease  and  return  to  my  ])uri)08e. 

"  The  supper  ended,  and  tables  taken  up,  the  high- 
constable  rose,  and  awhile  stood  under  the  jilai-e  of  honour, 
where  his  atcliievcmcnt  was  lioautifuUy  embroidered,  and 
devised  of  sunilry  matters  with  the  einbassadors  of  foreign 
nations  as  he  thought  good,  till  Palaphilos,  king  of  amies, 
came  in,  his  hcrehaugtit,  niarshall,  and  pursuivant  before 
him,  and  after  followed  his  messenger  and  caligate  kuight; 
who  putting  ofThis  coronal,  made  his  humble  obeysaiico  to 
the  prince,  by  whom  he  was  commanded  to  draw  near,  and 
underatjinil  his  pleasare  ;  saving  to  him  in  few  wonls  to  this 
effect :' Palaphilos,  seeing  it  Imth  jihased  the  high  Pallas 
to  think  me  to  demerit  tiic  office  of  this  jilace,  and  thereto 
this  night  past  vouchsafed  to  dcM-cml  from  heavens  to 
increase  my  further  honour,  by  creating  me  knight  of  her 
order  of  Pegasus;  as  also  commanded  me  t'l  join  in  the  same 
society  such  valiant  gentlemen,  throughout  her  province, 
whose  living  honour  hath  best  deserved  the  same,  the  choice 
whereof  most  aptly  Ix-longeth  to  your  skill,  licing  the  watch- 
man of  their  doings  and  register  of  their  deserts;  I  will  ye 
choose,  as  well  throughout  our  whole  armies,  as  elsewhere, 
of  such  special  gentlemen,  as  the  gods  hath  apjiointed,  the 
number  of  xxiiii,  and  the  names  of  them  present  us; 
commanding,  also,  those  chosen  perstins  to  appear  in  our 
presence  in  knightly  habit,  that,  with  convenieiicy,  we  may 

Eroceed  in  our  purpose.'  This  done,  Palaphilos,  obeying 
is  prince's  commandment,  departed  ;  after  a  while  letunied, 
accompanied  with  xxiiii  valient  knights,  all  apparelled  in 
long  white  vestures,  with  each  man  a  scart  <if  Pallas' 
colours,  and  then  ]>resented  with  their  names  to  the  prince, 
who  allowed  well  his  choice,  and  commended  him  to  do 
his  office,  who,  after  his  duty  to  the  prince,  bowed  toward 
these  worthy  personages,  standing  every  man  in  his 
ancienty,  as  lie  had  l>orne  amis  in  the  field,  and  began  to 
show  his  prince's  pleasure,  with  the  honour  of  the  order." 

These  grand  Christmases  lasted  several  days,  and  on  each 
day  the  ceremony  differed.  The  proceedings  were  regu- 
lated by  a  parliament,  expressly  summoned,  on  the  eve  of 
St.  Thonios  the  AjKistle,  who  having  entered  into  "solempne 
consultation,"  their  decisions  were  rommunicateil  to  the 
other  members  of  the  house  by  one  of  the  senior  benchers. 
The  eldest  butler  was  directed  to  publish  the  names  of  the 
vorious  officers  ap]>ointed  for  the  occasion,  and  then  "the 
oldest  licncher  delivered  a  speech,  ami  then,  in  token  of  joy 
and  good-liking,  the  bench  and  company  pass  lieneath  the 
liartli  and  sing  a  caroll,  and  so  to  boyer.  The  steward  was 
then  ordered  to  provide  "five  fat  brawns,  flesh,  fowl,  and 
all  manner  of  spices,  and  other  cates  for  the  kitchen."  The 
butler  was  to  pr»'pare  "a  rich  cupl>oard  of  jdate,  silver  and 
parcel  gilt,  seven  dozen  of  silver  and  ^ilt  spiKiiis,  twelve 
pair  of  salt-sjdlers,  likewise  silver  and  gilt;  twenty  candle- 
sticks of  the  like;  twelve  fine  large  table-cloths,  of  damask 
and  diai>er;  twenty  dozen  of  napkins,  suitiible  at  the  least; 
three  aozen  of  fair  luivc  towels,  which  the  gentlemen 
■ewers  and  butlers  of  the  liousc  were  to  have  every  of  them, 
one  at  meal-times  during  their  attendance."  lie  was  like- 
wise to  provide  carving-knives;  twenty  dozen  of  white 
cups  and  i/recn  |>ot» ;  a  carving-table;  I'  '  '  ad,  beer, 
and  ale.     The  chief  butler  was  to  giv-  <  >■  at  the 

highest  table  in  the  li.ill,  with  wine,  nli ,  .>i.v.  .;>. r,  and  the 
other  butlers  to  attend  at  the  other  tjkbles. 

The  constable- mandial  was  to  provide  himself  with  "n 
fair  gill  compleat  hariieys,  (suit  of  armour,)  with  a  nest  of 
feathers  in  the  helm ;  a 'fair  pole-axe  to  bear  in  his  hand,  in 
order  to  be  chevulrously  ordered  on  Christmass  day  and  the 
oUicr  different  days." 

There  was  a  graml  dinner  on  Christmas  eve,  for  which  the 
tables  wore  arranired  with  much  ceremony  by  the  marshal, 
and  the  conn  - 
The  first  coi, 

sounding   then    u  i\.ii'i   imw    jM.ii-.ii.ii 

followed,  uiid  afl.  ;ii  sewer;  mid  then 

came    the    meat.  "'"■    •"   "'i 'li    .■.II 

together  three  "  m 
Wtween  the  screen  ,  , 

of  the  beuchcrs'  table,  the  second  about  the  luiUat,  oud  tU« 
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tliinl  «t  (1i«  other  cnil,  anil  then  withdrawing  on  one  liJo, 
tin'  sower  ii<'rfi)riiieil  hU  ollici'. 

Whi'it  (liiiiior  \\M  uvor,  the  muiiciniis  sang  a  noiig  itt  the 
liiLjIii'st  fciliU',  nnil  tlicii  thu  ofBeors  wcro  tu  mlilri-<vi  tliciii- 
vlw-,  Hvury  one  in  his  uffiee,  "to  nvuid  tho  tiiMes  in  fair 
;         '  ,   '        iiiiiig  nt  tho  clerk'n  t.i'  ' 

t  \t,  and  thence  to  all  • 

'   iiii    1111    1  .■     lie  holenipniy  avoided.'      .m    im^ 

liinc  the  nil  :r  to  stand  "ri«htahov«  the  heart li  side 

>vith  ihi' !>..;        .  ;,.   .r  music,  tlieir  fill''"- •liii'^i  •■i"ii''^   'If 
liij;lii-l  l.ilile;  uiid  that  done  to  return 
Ihiir  ninsie  soundlna'."     Tlio  Kconil   • 
MTved. 

Dinner  concluded  with  revels,  during  which,  and  also  at 
iinner,  the  porters  were  to  view  all  persons  going  in  and 
lilt ;  and  for  thit  wrvicc  they  were  allowed  "  a  rivt  of  liroml 
litly  after  supper."    The  rev    '  "    '        '     - 

luring  llie  twelve  days  of  i 
I'li'iv  'ia_\  a'.uT  dinner  and  sui>per,  the  gcni'T  ina-i'i  m  lue 
re\  els  sani;  a  "  caroll  or  sonij :  ami  conimanileil  other  gentle- 
men then  there  pre.M'nt  to  .sing  with  him  and  the  company," 
which  was  "very  deeently  performed." 

On  Chrislma.s  day,  after  hearing  divine  service  at  the 
Temple  church,  the  gentlemen  bi\>akl'asted  in  the  hall 
"  with  brawn,  mustard,  and  malmsey."  At  dinner  on  this 
!ay,  the  first  course  was  "  a  fair  and  large  hore's-head  upon 
1  silver  platter,  with  minstrelsyc."  At  supjier  two  gcntle- 
hi.  u  ill  ^i.uns  attended,  bearing  two  fair  torches  of  wax 
11.  \r  i  ,  !.  ii-  the  musicians  and  trumpeters,  and  stood  above 
liie  tire  witli  the  music  till  the  whole  first  course  was  served 
ill,  which  Iwini;  done,  they  returned  with  the  music  into 
the  buttery;  and  this  .same  order  was  observed  during  the 
w  hole  Christmas  festival. 

lint  the  grandest  ceremony  was  on  St.  Stephen's  day, 
which  is  thus  dciicrilwd  by  Dugdale. 

''  This  day  the  sewer,  carver,  and  cup-bearer  are  to  serve 
i  afoie.  After  tho  first  course  served  in,  the  constablo- 
i.iarsliall  Cometh  into  tho  hall,  arrayed  with  a  fair,  rich, 
cumplcat  Imrneys,  white  and  bright,  and  gilt,  with  a  nest  of 
fethers  of  all  colours  upon  his  crest  or  helm,  and  a  gilt 
pole-axe  in  his  hand ;  to  whom  is  associate  the  lieutenant 
iif  the  Tower,  armed  with  a  fair  white  armour,  a  nest  of 
fethers  in  his  helm,  and  a  like  pole-axe  in  his  hand,  and 
with  them  sixteen  trunipetters;  four  drums  and  fifes  going 
in  rank  before  them,  and  with  them  attendcth  four  men 
in  white  hnrneys,  from  the  middle  upwards,  and  halberd.s 
in  their  hands,  liearing  on  their  shoulders  the  Tower;  which 
•rsons,  with  the  drums,  trumpets,  and  music,  go  three 
mes   nixuit  tho  fire.     Then  tho   constablc-marsliall,  after 

o  or  three  ciirtesii's  made,  kneeleth  down  l)etore  the  lord 

.ncellor;  behind  him  the  lieutenant,  and  they  kneeling, 
,e  constable-marsliall  pronouiiceth  an  oration  of  a  quarter 
_  an  hour's  length,  thereby  declaring  the  puVposc  of  his 
mining,  and  that  his  puqiosc  is  to  be  admittea  into  Ids  lord- 
liip's  service. 

"  Tho  lord  clumcellor  saith  he  will  take  further  advice 
tlierein. 

"  Then  the  constablc-marshall,  standing  up  in  submissive 
manner,  delivcretli  his  luiked  sword  to  tho  steward,  who 
giveth  it  to  the  lord  chancellour;  and  thereupon  tho  lord 
chancellor  willeth  the  niarshall  to  place  the  constable- 
marsliall  in  his  sent;  and  so  he  doth,  with  the  lieutenant 
also  in  his  seat  or  place.  During  this  ceremony  the  Tower 
is  placed  beneath  tne  fire. 

"  Then  conieth  in  the  ma.«tcr  of  the  game,  apparelled  in 
green  velvet ;  and  the  ranger  of  the  forest,  also  in  a  irreen 
suit  of  fatten,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  green  bow  and  divers 
arrows,  with  cither  of  them  a  luinting-hom  about  their 
neeks :  blowing  together  three  blast-s  of  venery,  they  pace 
round  about  the  fire  three  times.  Then  the  master  of  tho 
came  maketh  three  curtesies  as  aforesaid,  an<l  kneeleth 
3own  before  the  loni  chancellour,  declaring  the  cause  of  his 
coming,  and  desireth  to  be  admitted  info  his  service,  &c. 
All  this  time  the  ranger  of  the  forest  standeth  directly 
behind  him;  then  the  master  of  the  game  standcth  up. 

"  This  ceremony  also  perfonncd,a  huntsman  cometli  into 
:he  hall  with  a  fox  and  a  purse-net,  with  a  cat,  both  'tound 
it  the  end  of  a  staff,  and  with  them  nine  or  fen  couple  of 
liounds,  with  the  blowing  of  hunfing-hornes,  and  the  fox 
and  cat  are  by  the  hounds  set  upon  and  killed  bonenth  the 
lire.  This  sport  finished,  the  marshall  pUceth  them  in 
tlieir  several  appointed  places. 

"Then  pvoceedeth  the  second  course ;  which   done,  and 

■   rved   out,   the   common   scrjeant   deliverefh   a   plausible 

peoch  to  tho  lord  chancellour  and  his  company  at  the 


:;in< 

i 


hiehe^f  fable,  how  n'ce^^-in-  n  thing  if  !« fo  Imva  oiriecrii  at 

tbi  uc, 

fol  .III, 

and  »i.ilic'tli  ;  .  c 

"Then  till-  ^  dccUrelh  and  infi-ri.fh 

th 


I  iUl    tl^sisiillll 


■■■r« 
iiuTT  lucre 


as 
to 
M 
I  a 
ut 


Every  repaat 

.d, 
to 

•  in 
I'h 

I,  his 


"I     ml-   It  *r-,.T  siiiL;.-til  a  wil^; 

present. 

**  At  sniMifT    tlm    Imll     1.1   t.i  Iw.    ii^.r\....t 

upon  CI 

the  liigli 

presenteth  hiniaeii,  witli  drun 

■cnflTold,  bom  by  four  men;  ainl 

the  liarthe,  crying  out  aloud  a  l-nJl  a  l»i\i.'  \c. ;  Uim  ho 

descendefh,   ami   iriwth  to  dance,  &c.,  and  after  be  oMlleth 

his  court  name,  one  bv  one  in  i'  i. 

"Sir  I  .  of  Fowlesliurst.  in  :  of 

Buckingnniii. —  .^ir    uamilc    \X     '     '  '    "  in 

the  county  of  ICakeliell. — .Sir  .h 

Monkery,  in  the  county  of  .M..  wr 

Daldhreech,  of  lluttiK-ksbury, 

"This  done  the   Lonl  of   .Nl  :   to 

tho  lianquet,  which  ended  with  some  minstrelsye,  mirth 
and  dancing,  every  man  departeth  to  rest.* 

"  At  every  mess  is  a  pot  of  wine  allowed, 
is  (id." 

On  St.  John's  day,  the  lord  of  misrule  wa« 
and  "  if  ho  lack  any  officer  or  attendant,  li. 
their  chambers,  and  comiwlleth  tli 
upon  him,  after  service  in  tho  cli 
brawn,  mustard,  and  mnlmm'y.     Al'i.  i  .i.iki 
lordship's  power  is  in  susiH-nse,  until  his  personal  presence 
at  night,  and  then  his  power  is  most  [wtcnt." 

During  these  events  defaulters  wcro  to  bo  ■  to 

the   custody   of  the   lieutenant ;  but,  if  they  ike 

their  escape  to  the  buttery,  and  bring  into  the  hail  "a 
manchet  ui>on  the  point  of  knife,"  they  were  free ;  "  for 
the  buttery  in  that  ca.sc  is  a  sanctuary."  On  the  "grand 
bnnquetting  night,"  tho  inns  of  chancery  were  invitcj  to 
see  a  play  ami  masque.  The  hall  was  furnished  "  with 
scafTolds  to  sit  on,  for  ladies  to  l>chold  the  sports,"  which 
being  ended,  the  ladies  partook  of  a  sumptuous  banquet  in 
the  library. 

Section  5. 

Arxoriai,  Dbxiiinos  op  thr  two  Teuplu. 

Towards  the  close  of  tho  last  century  the  two  Temples 
became  involved  in  a  dispute  aliout  precedence,  founded  on 
their  respective  armorial  Warings;  in  consequence  whereof 
the  Hon.  Daincs  Barrington  instituted  nn  inquiry  into  tho 
origin  of  such  IxMrings,  and  in  17811  ■  '    '  nit 

to  tho  Society  of  Antiquaries,  wli  in 

their  Archaologia,  from  which  we  sen.  i  mc  i.iii.i^  . 
ticulars. 

The   Templars   originally  stvl.-.I    tli.mselvos  "I" 
commilitones  Christi  et  Temj  uis,"  and  r 

at  first  of  only  nine;  the  tw..  _    i  of  which  v 

poor  that  they  were  obliged  to  ride  Iwth  on  one  horse, 
which  was,  moreover,  fixed  ui>on  as  a  projicr  device  for 
their  seal.  But  when  they  incrx-ased  in  number  and  riches, 
thev  al>andoned  their  original  device  in  favour  of  another, 
which  they  probably  deeme<i  more  I 

In  the  hftli  vear  of  Klizabeth  th.  iple  assumed 

arms  and  a  seal,  by  the  suggestion  oi    .u.is 
wlio  was  a  member  of  this  inn  of  court, 
"a  Pegasus,  Luna,  on  a  field  arinnit  " 
that   the   societies   of  the   law   ha  : 
honourably  established,  the  herald  < 
by  precious  stones  and  planets,  as  being 
societies  according  to  their  prewnt  sfvle.' 

The  object  of  Leigh   in  pr 
was  to  imply  that  the  know! 
seminary  would   raise   t'l 
greatest  honours ;  hence  1 

virtus.     "'Hot  did  he  d>.  m.^   ■. -  .• 

wliat  are  generally  esteemed  more  liberal  s»-iences,  and 
therefore  thousht  "that  IVi^asus  forminc  the  fountain  of 
Hippocrene  by  striking  his  hoof  against  a  rock,  WM  a 
proper  embleni  of  the  lawyers  even  becoming  poc*«. 

"Here  it  may  not  be  im|imper  t.i  ol>s,.nf   •  • -r,-, 

fathers  of  Knerli'«b  piv's.  Cliiuicr  an.i  G.m.ir,  if 

tho  Inn.  "  in 

of  court  '» 

time)  to  Ui'coraie   lue  lasi  cmi  oi  iiieir  naii  wiui   i  ..,>us 

791—2 
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■1.',  while  the  Mums 
ic  way  to  Iloaven,  iu 
•  ad  (iihera  rirtiu." 

.  the  lawyers  assumed 
the  MuBfs,  when  he 


too  much  by  t'""  cuiuucuou  wmi 
my*, — 

"SooDW  thall  glow-womu  vie  with  Titon'i  beams, 
Or  U«r»-Court  pump  with  Aganippe's  streams." 

which  last  line,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 

is  in  the  Inn.T  Temple,  and  the  pump  there 

'    ''  'is  do,   it  is 


nor  ^■ 


Nvitli   several   other 

:xtli,  t«i  make  room 

jiiniiig  IJeen  previously 


late  as  in 


■    .'liia.iu'    i  .iiiiili-   ii.i'i  luithcr  arms 
ui  liftv  vears  after  the  Inner  'I'omple 
-.  when   in   1015  Sir  (I.,  r..   Hue 
was  "two  armed  kii 

; 0  other  "a  field  argi  i  1 

with  a  iiMss  L'ulcs,  and  upon  the  nombril  thereof  a  Holy 
1-iml.." 

Now  these  ure  the  i.lentical  devices  of  the  Knights  Tem- 

pUrs,  the  first  pertaining  to  their  poverty,  and  the  second 

to  their  state  of  afflueiiee.     The  latter  was  adopted  by  the 

Middle  Temple,  which  circumstance  in  nfter-tinics  caused 

•y  to  claim    precedence   over  the  other   on  the 

KUfK-rior  antuiuify.    Hence  arose  warm  disputes 

'    •  '  c,"   "wliicli    in    the   seventeenth 

.r  as  to  the  priority  of  receiving 

..   ..l.Lstcr  of  the  T.  i"i.1i>;  r»nd  even  so 

inns  of  court,  nerul  call  of 

e   honour  of  w:;  •  in  tlie  pro- 

•  referred  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 

I  .  was  determined  in  favour  of  the  Inner 

Temple.'' 

The  following  epigrams  refer  to  the  cognizances  of  these 
societies.  The  author  of  the  amusing  volumes  on  Laie  and 
Lanyeri  says,  "they  arc  certainly  more  lauiUblc  for  wit 
tli&n  for  good  taste :" — 

As  bv  the  Templam'  haunts  yon  go 

Tl'  l.iy'd. 

In  < '  S 

Tne  merits  ut   iiu'ir  ti;tilej 

That  clients  may  infer  from  tlicncc 

How  just  is  their  profession, 
The  lamb  (n'l«  forth  their  innocence — 

The  horu  llieir  cxpe<lition. 

Oh  I  happy  Flritnns!  happy  isle, 

Let  foi  ii«  say. 

Where  y  .e  without  guile, 

And  biw  niin'Mit  delay. 

In  the  vnlnme  jn«t  nnlired  it  is  very  properly  remarked 


that  "to  . 

as  just 


upon  the  lawyers,  is  about 

lie  the  rapidity  witli  which 

III  I  a  1  lire  lo  the  wisdom  and  honesty  of 

The  above  epigram  lias  elicited  the  fol- 


Ueludod  men ! 

Nor  li 
TheMar 

Their  K.. ,...., 

'Ta  all  a  trick, 

,.       ,  ■  ,   ., 

Hi. 

A... ... 


their  holds  forego, 
_■  elves  ; 
i  to  show 
,  >i  >.  i.i^iiiftelvoa. 

the*c  all  are  simms 


Nor  let  ibe  thought  of  no  delay 

Tu  these  tl>  :iiii>guide  you; 

Tis  you're  II  >•  :  hc,  and  they 

The  jookeyb  i.»>  .■ ...  i  ide  you. 

Sktiok  0. 

I»«t  OF  CUAKCIRT  ATTACaSD  TO  TUB  TkMPLS. 

Five  Inns  •  '  '"  Mo  the 

two  Temples,  '  1  [(ford's 

Inn  ;  "    r  I 

Tl. 
rn 

Til.  ^ 
con  .       .  ,^__ 


I       ' 

Thi«    WAn    a    lixulH 

Tempir,  and  was 


Strand.     It  was  destroyed, 
buildinifs,  in  the  reign  of  IM 
f(,r  ■  ■    llotise,  the  etuum 

rc)  <w  Inn. 

::.   (  ,._„,■../'* /««  adjoins  St.  Dunstnn's  church  in  Fleet 
Street.     Its   imme    is   derived    from    the    Hurons   Clifl'ord, 
ancestors  of  the  Earls  of  Cuinl)crland,  whose  hostel  or  inn 
occupied  this  place.     It  was  originally  granted  by  Edwanl 
the  Second  to  Itohcrt  de  Clitfonl,  to  htdS  by  the  service  of  one 
j)enuy  to  be  paid  into  the  king's  exchequer  at  Michaelmas. 
After  his  death,  Isal>cl,  his  widow,  let  the  same  messuage 
to  certiun  law  students,  or  iis  de  lunco.     Some 

time  after  tliis  Clifford's  Inn  ime  royal  property, 

and  was  again  granted  to  the  (.  ini  .nis.     Since  tliat  time, 
first  by  lease,  ai«l  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,'  by  a  grant  in  fee-farm,  to  Nichohis  Sulyard,  Es<i., 
princijiaf  of  this  house,  and  others,  and  in  consideration  of 
COO/,  and  the  annual  rent  of  4/.,  it  Ims  continued  a  meml>er 
of  the  Inner  Temple  to  be  a  mansion  for  lawyers  until  the 
present  time. 

In  Maitland's  time  Clifford's  Inn  had  been  "much  en- 
larged in  new  buildings.     In  the  eanlcn,  an  airy  place  and 
neatly  kept,  the  gardens  l)eing   indoseil  with   a  jwlisnde 
palinj;,  and  adorned  with  rows  of  lime  trees,  are  set  grass- 
plats,  which  have  a  pleasant  appearance,  intersected  by 
grovel  walks." 

Mr.  Herbert,  in  his  notice  of  this  inn,  qui'     ''  '   " 
and  says,  "The  gardens  do  not  altogether,  at 
the  above  description,  being  i.ither  neglecte.i,  ......  .-v  .. ....  -  i 

the  houses  in  the  inn  want  rebuilding;  but  it,  nevertheless, 
is  a  tolerably  pleasant  retirement."  Since  Mr.  Heibert 
wrote,  this  desirable  renovation  has  been  commenced,  and 
Clifford's  Inn,  and  its  neighlwur,  Serjeants'  Inn,  have 
shook  off  their  antique  looks,  and  shine  in  the  splendour  of 
handsome-  mo<]ern  liouses.  It  now  consists  of  three  small 
sinmres,  two  of  which  are  separated  by  the  hall,  the  pa'-jige 
of  which  forms  a  thoroughfare  into  the  two  inner  co'.irt.s. 
The  hall  is  in  no  way  rtiinarkable.     It  >  ■   old- 

fashioned  chest,  in  which  arc  kept  the  orig  liuus 

of  this  society.     Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  the  pno'  '      > 

sat  in  this  hall  after  the  great  fire  of  London,  t. 

various   differences    tltat   occurred    between   luii ....i 

tenant,  and  to  ascertain  the  several  divisions  of  pronerfy. 

This  society  was  governed  by  a  principal  and  twelve 
rulers.  The  gentlemen  were  to  be  in  commons  a  fortnight 
in  every  term;  and  those  that  failed  to  do  so  naid  about  it. 
n-wcek.  They  sell  their  chambers  for  one  life:  mwtings 
were  formerly  held  hero.  Their  armorial  bearings  are, 
cheqiiy  or  and  azure,  a  fess  gules,  within  a  border  of  the 
third. 

.^.  Lyon't  Inn  is  attached  to  the  Inner  Temple.  It  is 
situate  between  Holywell  Street  and  Wych  Street:  it  con- 
sists of  one  s<iuare  with  chambers  on  two  of  it-  ■ '•  •''' 
windows  of  the  northern  Hinge  looking  into  \V\ 

and  the  others  into  the  inn:  the  south  side  i.,  : 

the  houses  in  Holywell  Street.  The  hall  stands  in  i!i.' 
south-west  comer  of  the  court,  and  is  now  of  but  little  -.: 
the  pediment  of  its  roof  is  ornamented  with  the  arin  I 
hearing  of  tlie  society,  ft  lion,  lieneath  which  is  the  :  .m 
1700.  This  little  inn  hears  evident  marks  of  neglect  ami 
decay.  It  is  of  great  .intiiiuily,  being  mentioned  in  the  old 
books  of  the  steward's  accounts,  which  contain  entries  ma<le 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fiftli.  Its  government  was  for- 
merl\  '  '  '  twelve  ancients. 

4.',^  I.ige  of  the  Inner  Temple, 

niipeiiin   ...   ......  ....loe  from   l!'-    ...i -i.i ■•'— 

cliurcli  and  a   .  iioly  well,  both 

Koinan  pontiff  -  -d.     According   t 

f.jiintain  called  i.t's  well,  north  from  the  [.n  ii 

churdi  of  St.  C  .  iid  nearc  unto  an  inne  of  i  haii- 

cery,  caUc<l  Clement's  inne,  is  a  falre  curbed  square,   with 

h.nrd  stone,  kept  clean  for  common,  and  is  olwa\h  full." 

This  well  now  supplies  the  parish  pump  with  excellent 

w;lt.-r. 

1  •<«  m.idc  of  Uiis  inn  for  i'  '        '         '  '    v 
i  early  as  the  10th  of  Eflw 

'      wn.     In  tl      -  '  •      '   '  ', 

I'anllowe,  I  II 

I    M    : .,...;;.    1.1.:  It 

I  and  John  Kvlot,  (ii  ^ 

1     .\bout  1/i2«('anti  t, 

I    Holies,    citizen   and    l.'.nl 
r,  or  CTiester's  Inn.  ..f  the  Hukes  of  .NewoL-tle, 

to  the    Middle      one  of  whom,  .loliii,  earl  ol  (,'larc,  son  and  successor"!  ^■' 
■h  of  St.  Mary  Ic     John  Holies,  the  first  carl,  and  whose  residence  was  on  lliy 


ibS| 
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t  \i '  ^l^uJ• 
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site  of  the  present  Cliiro  Market,  demised  it  to  the  then 
principal  and  felliiw^. 

Tho  prc*'nt  hin'i;"'-    "•'^npy  three  small  court"!.    The 

hall  Tills  one  side  lie  square.     It  contains  a  (food 

portrait  of  Sir   >!  i  ilc.     The  arms  of  the  society 

npprar  on  tlic  outside,  arpent,  an  anchor  (without  a  stock) 

_iiij>:il(',  proper,  and  n  C  saMe  passinff  tlironjjh  the  middle. 

,  In  the  mi<lst  of  the  ijiirden,  which  adjoins  that  of  New 

In,  is  a  sun-diid  supported  hy  the  kncelini;  Sfjure  of  a 

loor  or  African,  which  wfts  hrouijht  from   I'aly  hy  Lord 

Clare,  and  presented  to  the  society.     The  following  lines 

are  sjiid  to  have  been  found  stuck  upon  the  figure : — 

In  vain,  poor  sablo  son  of  woe, 

Ttiou  sook'sjt  tho  ti>ndor  tear: 
From  llieo  in  vuin  with  (langs  they  flow, 

For  mercy  dwcIU  not  here. 
From  cannilials  thou  tli-d'.st  iu  vain ; 

Lawycra  loss  ipiarter  give; 
The  tirxt  won't  oat  you  till  you're  slain, 

The  la.tt  will  do't  alive. 

The  conduct  of  the  students  of  these  little  law  seminaries 
in  the  olden  time  may  be  judged  of  from  the  foUowina; 
anecdote  told  hy  Strype.  H!e  is  speaking  of  St.  Clement's 
church : — 

"Here  ah<uit  this  church,  ami  in  the  parts  adjacent,  were 
frequent  disl<irl>anco!<,  by  reason  of  the  unlhrit'ts  of  the 
inns  of  Chancery,  who  were  so  uurnly  on  ni'^hts,  walking 
about  to  the  disturbance  and  ilnnffer  of  such  as  jnissod  nlouu' 
the  streets,  that  t'  '  '  "  ' 
In  the  yc.ir  I'l; 

'*■ "  '■  >ne^t  inhaliitnir-i.  >t".vi  \:\    .-;.  t  i.  n  i  !'■ 

laiith.ini  hunsT  out,  !\nd  to  obs<'rvc  i:  meet 


y  tlie  rhuirh,  and  as  he  passed  gave  them  a  civil 
;  at  which  they  said,  'Lo!  vou  may  si^e  how  a 
11. .1, Ionian's  sou  can  use  himself,  an(f  how  he  putteth  otV 
his  cap  to  poor  men:  our  Lonl  bless  him.'  This  jkis- 
■-:\av'  tl\o  rei'onlor  wrote  in  a  letter  to  hia  father,  adduig, 
•  Your  lordship  hath  cause  to  thank  God  for  so  virtuous 
a  child."  " 
6.  Nex  Inn  is  the  only  law  seminary  remaining  in  the 


possession  of  tho  Middle  Temple.     It  forms  thrre  sides  of 


;m, 
ie- 
;he 


a  square,  the  fourth,  or  north-oast,   being   t 
a   gate    and   iron    railing,   between   it  and  C 
which  a<ljoin8  it.      Tlie  garden  is  common  i 
ties.     Tho  liall  stands  near  tho  south-east  ' 
square. 

About  the  year  1485  the  sito  of  this  inn  was  occupied  as 
a  common  inn  or  hostelry  for  travellers.  lu  sign  being 
that  of  the  VirRin  Msrv,  it  obtained  the  name  of  "Our 
Lady  Inn."  Aoconling'  to  Dugdule,  "  it  first  l)ecame  an 
hostcll  for  students  of  the  law,  (as  the  tradition  is,)  upon 
tho  removal  of  th>'  -tn.l.in-  from  an  old  inn  ..f  oliancery, 
situate  in   Soiii-ojil-;  ■'  south  from  S 

church,  called  St.  <  ■  ni,  and  was  pn 

John   Fineux,    kniKht,  nometimo  lord  < 
king's  bench,  for  the  rent  of  0/.  per  a: 
of   New  Inn."     Stowe  also  says,  "  In   M. 
near   St.  .Sepulchre's   church,  on  the    north 
rei!.  '      ■  "  "    '     '  ■•'ing  a  pi 

by  'rt,  Bonwi 

inno  I'l    t  iiaiwi  r\   ;   >mmi  n   i...ii-»-   .■.  .'■•  ■-'•'■■'•; 

st.indinij  remote  from  other  housi 

coiv  ""•  '••■■>. 1.1  I.,  •!  ■-nmmonh^>^    -. 

Oil,  from  Clemeni' 

pv,  Kiniiix,  lonl  > 

Kii  '■  it  of  the  vwiiers  by  the 

naii  , i^^fore  sixo  pound  rent  by 

tho   \v,io.  u-  tluir  ownowill;  for  mon>  (as  is 

««i.n"  ranuot  1  :  them,  and  much  lease  will  they  be 

'  it."  ,  , 

-ocietv  was  goremeil    by  a  tr«a.surer  and   twelve 

p.iu  i.irs.     Their  armorial  beoringa  are,  vert,  a  fl.»vor.|.,>t 

argent. 

Sbctiox  7. 

Liscom's  I>i». 

In  the  year  1221  twelve  black  or  "i- 

r,inied  by   tboir   i-ri-r,  GiP-rt    .!•  m 
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Temple."     Here  they  remained  till   127<5,  when,  having 
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ivr<>i\-o.1  <1io  gift  of  a  mor*  exUniire  site  in  the  district 
w  I  '  \'m  their  luuiif,  tlicy  erected  a  new  convent, 

kii  •  1  it. 

'impnt  of  tlio  Wack 
fi.  .^ho|>  (if  Cliichcstor, 

and   tliaiiciilor   v:  m    thu    loiijii    of   Henry    tlie 

Thinl.     Tliis  Iion>  ited  in  a  garden,  in  the  lower 

pir      '     '  New-street,  afterwards  Clian- 

ci  no.     (^n  tlie  death  of  Dishop 

hi  '  .. ..  into  tlie  possession  of  Kicliard 

dr  Iticlinrd,   about  which  time  tliat 

ni..  rted    house    of    the    black    friars, 

li.  |>riated  to  the  study  of  the  law,  but  in  what 

par  .y   does   not  appear.     It  is  said    tliat   Henry 

Lacy,  <rarl  of  Lincoln,  who  had  a  crant  by  jmtent  from 
Edwani  the  First,  of  "  the  old  friar-liouse  juxta  Holbom, 
being  a  jn-rson  well  affected  to  the  study  of  the  laws," 
assigned  the  professors  this  residence,  but  whether  by  fjift 
or.  purcliasc  is  uncertain.  From  this  nobleman,  who  died 
in  1310,  the  name  of  Lincoln's  Inn  is  derived. 

T  •'  '■  ■'  '  '■  '■'  estate,  on  this  spot,  was  soon 
afi  |>art  of  that  possessed  by  the 

Bi  I  i'  <"  ''"•  <rudentsof  the 

Ia<  Ives  on  their 

con  I  ,  ,    "U  passed  the 

inheritance  thereof,  and  of  tlie  garden  called  Cotterell 
Garden,  or  Coneygarth+,  to  William  and  Kustacc  Suliarde. 
In  15B0  Edward,  the  son  of  Kustjicc,  conveyed  to  Uichnrd 
Kingsmill,  and  other  benchers,  this  house,  garden,  &c.,  in 
fee.     A  -  ...     !_,  ^^^^^^  ^j^j^  ^j^^^^,  ^  j^gg  ^,,fjfj. 

the  fr<-e!.  nd  by  tenure  under  this  society. 

Up  to  ijii-  1.  i-[i  1.1  i.u/uibcth  Lincoln's  Inn  was  sep.irated 
from  Chancery-Iune  on  one  side,  and  from  the  fields  on  the 
oth'"-  •■!  ..  .ncre  embankment  of  clay;  but  in  the  first  year 
of  •  u  order  was  made  that  a  brick  wall  and  f^ates 

Khi  ■  ■   up,  which  in  the  course  of  time  was  done, 

not,  liowevcr,  until  the  order  had  been  repeated  in  the  4th 
of  Elizal)etli,  and  sundry  nef^otiations  completed,  fur  in 
those  days  the  erection  of  a  brick  wall  was  not  a  trifle. 

Lincoln's  Inn  consist-s  of  two  ])rinci|>al  portion.s,  the  old 
and  the  new.  In  the  fonner  the  objects  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  gateway,  the  hall,  and  the  chapel.  The  latter 
contains  New  Square  and  Stone  Buildings,  There  arc  also 
Kome  new  buildiiiipi  now  in  progress  which  comjirise  a  hall, 
library,  council  rooms,  \c.  These  promise  to  excel  in 
extent,  magnificence,  and  U'.iuty,  any  similar  erections  in 
the  metroj>oli^  The  architect  uf  this  splendid  pile  ia  Mr. 
Hard  wick. 

In  tVi.--  ve.ir  1492  the  society  pulled  down  their  old  hall, 
for  •  ..  of  erecting  a  new  one;  but  want  of  means 

pn  ■  :ii  from  commencing  it  until  about  the  year 

IWX;,  uluu,  i»artly  by  loan  and  partly  by  contribution,  they 
hn<l  raised  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose.  John  Nether- 
wde,  a  membi :  ,  (I.T  Hen.  VII.)  iH-queathed 

forty  marks,  '■  lie  building  of  a  lilirary  here, 

for  the  (K-nefit   ■■!  nf  tlie  laws  of  England,  and 

pirtly  that  every  ]  :  .  house,  then   being,  or  here- 

after  to   1...    "ti  i  rate   mass  and  other  divine 

service  ■  .  should  then  sing  a  inaas  of 

rnjuinn, .  I  the  s.iid  mans,  before  his  first 

laraturf,  say  tlie  jisalm  of  JJe  profundi),  with  the  orizoiis 
and  cn!le<.t"  ar-cii'tVimed,  for  the  soul  of  the  said  John." 

1'  f  the  inn,  it  a|>IM^a^l  that  the  hall  was 

fini  M'l  of  Henrv  the  .Si-venlh,  and   that   in 

the  ..■;-■ 
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britk  ;iiid  tlie  ueri:  duf; 
10/.  7*.  tkJ,  was  paid  for 
X/iV'    '  ■!    the   wpHi 

sen  <•  arms  ov. 

'liu..  i::it.««y  consists  m  nvo  wings  or  square  towers, 
with  a  liandsome  stone  goUiic  arch  in  tlie  centre.    The 
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I  his  example 

-..  .1  ly  to  coiitri- 

I    until  the  Ulli  of 

.-  t.  I.'..U  10/.  UJ. 

)^'ht  by  water 

r  making  the 

:  the  sum  of 

iif  free-stone, 

jI    tlie   chimneys,   and 
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I  building  is  of  black  or  dark -grey  bricks,  intersecting  eaoh 
other  nearly  at  right  angles.  Over  the  gateway  are  three 
circular  compartments,  containing,  in  the  centre,  the  arms 
of  England,  encircled  with  the  ;;arter  and  its  motto.  The 
arms  on  the  dexter  side  are  those  of  Ijiey,  carl  of  Lincoln, 
and  on  the  sinister  those  of  Sir  Tlioinan  Ixivell,  Knight  of 
the  Garter.  A  label  lieneath  bears  the  date  1618.  Oliver 
Cromwell  is  reiwrted  to  have  hod  chambers  over  this 
entrance. 

The  hall  is  a  fine  room,  hut  not  equal  to  the  lialls  of 
some  of  the  other  inns.  It  is  used  not  only  for  the  com- 
moii.s  of  the  sficiety,  but  for  the  sittings  before  the  I.ord 
Chancellor.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  liall  is  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  Court. 

The  lantern  over  the  hall  was  added  in  the  0th  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  (iri.52);  it  was  formerly  decorated  with 
the  arms  of  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  of  the  earl  of  Chester, 
dated  1G82.  In  181  li  the  lantern  was  rebuilt,  and  the  lead 
containing  the  arms  removed. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  is  a  painting,  by  Hogarth, 
representing  I'aul  before  Felix.  We  learn  from  Mr. 
Lane's  StuJcnfi  Guide  t/iroiitjA  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  origin  of 
this  picture.  I^ird  Wyndbani,  ehaiKellnr  of  Ireland,  left 
by  will  200/.  to  bo  exjieniled  in  oniameiitiiig  the  hall  by  any 
means  the  treasurer  and  lieneliers  sliould  ap]irove.  Lord 
Mansfield,  who  Imd  a  great  esteem  fur  Hogarth,  jiroposed 
that  the  money  sliould  be  applied  to  the  puirliasc  of  a 
J)icturc  by  this  artist.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  picture 
was  jiainted,  and  iilaced  in  the  hall  in  1750.  It  is  14  feet 
wide  by  104  f'^'t  high.  "Ilogailh,  solicitous  to  learn  if  i: 
met  the  aiiprobation  of  the  benchers,  waited  on  them  f 
that  jmrjiose,  when  he  was  iirvited  to  dine  with  them,— :i 
favour  seldom  conferred  but  on  legal  or  ecclesiasticid 
characters,  and  generally  members  of  the  society." 

There  is  also  a  tlin-e-quarter  iiortrait  with  the  inscriptioi 
"Anno  1000,  yE.  r,n,  Glanvillc,  father  to  Glanville,  tli. 
Sjieaker,  in  KUO;"  and  another  of  the  same  size,  inscrilu'd 
"  A.l).  1640.  ./Etatis  suic,  6."),  Serjeant  Glanville,  Sniakir 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
First."  On  the  windows  and  panels  around  are  the  arms 
of  the  various  law  dii 
members  of  this  society 

at  the  southern  end  of  the  hall,  ojiposite  to  the  cliair  oi  in 
Lord  Chancellor. 

The  chapel  is  in  the  gothic  style,  from  a  design  by  Inig.. 
Jones;  it  is  erected  on  jiillars  and  arches,  which  form  an 
open  walk  beneath  the  tioor  of  the  chapel,  but  of  late  years 
it  has  been  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing,  and  is  now  used 
as  a  place  of  interment  for  l)eucliers  only. 

This  chaiiel  was  commenced  in  the  time  of  James  tli<' 
First,  when  it  was  ordered  that  the  old  chapel,  which   hii  1 
become  ruinous,  should   lie  pulled  down  and  a   ukk 
erected,     'i'lie  estimate  of  the  architect  amount«'d  to  L'' 
to  meet  which  a  subscription  was  ojiened  among  the  b<  ini; 
ers,   which,    however,  did   not   produce  more   than  200/.  ; 
whereupon  "it  was  agreed  and  induced,  first  that  eail:   ■  ' 
the  masters  of  the  l)en(h  and  associates  thereunto,  !■': 
pay  towards  this  structure  xx/.  a-piece  ;  each  of  seven  ; 
standing  at  the  bar,  xx  nobles;  each  of  the  bar,  undi  i  :i    ; 
time,  v/. ;  and  each  gentleman  of  the  hmise  under  the  in. 
xU."    At  a  sulnequent  meeting,  a  general  tax  was  laid  n  j.^i 
all  such  as  had  not  contributed,  or  showed  their  williii^iK  .h 
so  to  do. 

By  such  means  the  chapel  was  completed,  and  on  Ascen- 

Day,  1(12:),  it  «..  '   '  v  George   Mountaine, 

of  I/ondon  ;  ll  n  dean  of  St.  ranl'>^, 

I"  ■;■■''"«  f'' ''■■  '  --.  -^•'• 

Very  con  ivo  been  made  to  Lincoln''* 

Inn  in  inoii   :  1  .      to  the  north  ami  s.,iiili  ,<t 

the   older  jKirtion,  and  arc    known   as  "  New- 
"  Scarlc's-court,"   and  the  "Stone  Buildings." 
court  received   its  name  from  Henry  Searle,  esq.,  a  Ijeiuher 
of  the  house  whose  property  it  was  about  101)7,  when  it 
formeil  part  of  a  plot  of  ground   called  "  Little  Line 
Inn    Fields."     It  is   surrounded    on  three  sides  by   1 
1      '  '  which  are  let  out  as  clianilwrs;  the  fourtli,  or 

I  .    opens  on   the   garden.     In  the  centre   of  this 

s.|ii.i..   1^  <i  fountain,  as  it  called  ;  it  formerly  consisted  of  .i 
small   cidumn,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  from  a  disigii   ol 
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Soarlc,  Willi  those  of  the  inn,  are  ta  one  comer 


I      inri^f.r     ^.f*     ,)...    r.'V-.-U    \V14     ell. 


•Ki^ll    mini 
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I  ue  Biiililiiii;N"  nro  a  mllL'l^  ^r  !lo^l^os.  s<>  iiill..) 

from  ilio  iiiiitcHikl  with  which  thi'\ 
towards   thu    north   vml    of   Chtu 
IwliinJ   thu  "  Six   Clerks'  Officu,"  tluir  lf..i 
west.     This  liiuulitunit!  mujic  is  jKirt  of  a  n . 
Sir  llold-rt  Tuylor,  for  rvhuilding  tho  whole  iuu,  but  which 
huM  nvvvr  lieen  conipletvJ. 

'I"     ''  ■'   "  'inpt,  is  n  li.- 

»|i  1  r.usctaofi 

It    t>'iiL.iui,T    it    l; I     tt'iitiii-m    ni    (Mt.'ks,    and    muii_\     \rrji 

ctiriou.s  nnJ  vahinlilu  mmiUMoripts.  Th«  first  formation  of 
this  lihr-iiv  ">.-  I,.  •.,!,  ;,,  ,\...  ,..;,,„  „f  Hviiry  the  Seventh, 
but  th.  .vly,  that  in  the  (ith   of 

Jauivs    I         ;  ,  "  lor   tlie   more   speedy 

furnishin);  of  tlio  siunv,  every  unu  that  sliould  thencvfortu 
he  called  to  tho  bench  iti  this  society,  should  fjivo  xx». 
towards  tho  l)uyinjf  of  bo.)kcs  for  tlio  same  library ;  and 
every  one  thenoefurth  culled  to  tho  bar  xiii*.  iiiirf.,  all  of 
which  sums  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Matthew  Iladde,  who,  for 
tlio  better  ortleriii);  of  the  snid  libniry,  was  then  madu 
master  thereof."  According  to  |)n's»'nt  arrangements,  each 
master  of  thu  bench  contributes  eleven  Kuinea.M,  and  every 
student  on  his  lieiiif^  called  to  thu  bar  live  pounds.  The 
monev  thus  contributed  is  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
such  books  relating  to  jurisprudence  as  are  not  commonly 
found  in  private  libraries. 

The  MSS,  Were  mostly  bequeathed  to  this  society  by  Sir 
Matthew  Ualu;  they  have  been  classed  and  explained  in  the 
return  made  to  the  iielect  committee  for  uxsmming  into  the 
state  of  the  jiublic  recorils:  they  nd'er  to  matters  of  a 
parliamentary,  judicial,  legal,  and  public  nature.  "Amon(f 
thein  there  are,  s-trictly  s]>cakinp,  scarcely  any  originals, 
but  many  of  the  transcripts  and  abstracts  in  tho  collec- 
tion have,  in  some  respects,  iu.-(|uired  the  value  of  originals, 
and  are  in  the  estimation  of  tlioso  who  have  had  occasion  to 
examine  them,  of  great  outhenticity  and  importance." 
They  are  kept  in  close  presses  at  one  of  the  ends  of  tho 
library  ;  the  keys  of  the  pivsses  are  kept  by  the  master  of 
the  library,  who  is  chosen  annually  by  the  benchers  fi-om 
their  own  bo<ly,  and  the  manuscripts  cannot  l)e  viewed 
without  a  siieciul  order  from  one  or  two  of  the  masters  of 
the  bench. 

The  library  is  o|H>n  daily  from  10  till  3  during  term,  and 
from  1 1  till  4  in  the  vacation,  holidays  excepted,  for  the 
use  of  the  members  of  the  inn.  The  library  also  contains 
a  few  g(x)d  pictures.  When  the  new  building  is  completed, 
the  library  will  indeed  be  an  honour  to  the  society. 

This    society   seems    to    have    been    especially    careful 

respecting   the  co.stumc  of   its  memliers.     In  the  23rd  of 

Henry  the  Eighth  every  fellow  Wiis  forbidden,  on  pain  of 

expulsion,  from  wearing  any   "cut   or   jmnsyd   hosen   or 

brycbcs,  or  jwuiayd  doldet."     On  one  wcasion,  a  member 

who    transgressed    so    fm-   as    to    wear   his  study   gown   in 

Chi'.:  :i  Sunday,   was   fined   five   groats.     In   the 

r«i^:  Jieth,  the  bench  hurled  its  thunders  against 

loii-r  n:iu  AIM  great  ruH's,  and  ordered  a  fine  to  bo  levied  on 

such  OS  slioulit  wear  a  hat  in   tho  hall  or  chapel,  or  go 

aliron.i  .1  ih..Mt    1  .'..\vn.     An  order  was  also  made  against 

cli'ii  i'lirs,  swords,  bucklers,  and  rapiers;  but 

{lerli  ,  Miarkable  restriction  was  that  on  l)eards; 

in  the  >'Wrii  of  Henry  the  Kighth  an  onler  was  made,  that 

no  fellow,  lieing  in  commons  or  at  repast,  should  wear  a 

beard;  "and  whoso  did,  toi>ay  double  commons  or  rei>ast8, 

in   this  house,   during  such  time  as  he   should  have  any 

id."     But  :'  not  being   strictly  observed,   the 

ilty  was  ii  ul  it  was  ordered,    Ist   of   Mary, 

ui:it  such  as  ii!i.i   iH-.ir. is  should  pay  IW.  for  every  mciil 

they  continued  them  ;  and  every  man  to  Ik?  shav'n  npon 

1,  nil  ,,t'  1111! Ml.,'  ..Ill  of  commons."     I"  •'  .>  '-'  ..*'  I  li »..!..  '!• 

d,  that  no  fellov 

growth,  and  tr.. 

lirst  oltence  ^j.  4</.,  for  the  second  (>*.  Sd.,  while  the 

I  ^^■as  riirt  by  expulsion.     But  the  fashion  of  wearing 

■longer  than  thes«  restrictions,  and  it  was  at 

,    "that   orilers,   before    that   time   (2nd   of 

i-.ii /-Until)  iiKide,  should  bo  void  .ind  repealed." 

Lincoln's  Inn,  as  well  as  the  Tcni])le,  had  its  dancinss  or 

'        '  ■    -'lo  <Hh  of  Henry   tho   Sixth  it 

■uld  be  four  revels  that  voar,  .. 
•    ,,f    \11   II  ,l!,,w^     ,1,  ",      .    . 


to 

'.a 
,is 


forth  utterly  iMuuahed,  and  uu  more  bo 

Lincoln's  Inn  tint  proponed  the  famous  masque  which 
was  presented  to  the  King  at  Christmas,  9th  of  Charh-s  the 
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Modes  o*  Admissihn  to  tub  I.tNS  or  Couet. 

The  principal  inns  of  court  have  agree<I  to  one  common 
set  of  regulations  for  tho  admission  of  »tudcnt.s,  \c. ;  so 
that  a  description  of  the  proceedings,  with  reference  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  taken  as  applicable 
to  all. 

The   first  thing    that    is    required   is   • 
steward's  office  a  statement,  in  writing,  d. 
residence,  and  condition  in  life,  of  the  party  ot. 
sion,  to  be  signed  by  him,  and  witneswd  by  t« 
acknowledged   respectability.     Such 
scnted  to  the  treasurer,  an  entry  tliei 
which  is  -   '        ■    '  1  very   term   to  tiu' 
candiiiate  by  any  one  of  the 

certificate  ...  mv  ...^i  i--  "••ii;  to  •'"•  ■■''.•■'-  ■ 
to  bo  paid  on  admi?  .    i    .r,  , 
stamps,  '2ijl.  ItXj. ;  boni  .ui  1  !•. 
but  a  bencher  has  tlic  privihi.-. 
paying  only  for  the  stamps  ami  t'  ■  , 

must  Tie  entered  int^i  by  tne  candidate  tuid  a  lurnilier  u(  the 
inn,  or  two  housekeeiiers,  in  tho  jn-nalty  of  100/.,  for  the 
payment  of  his  dues  annually,  amounting  to  about  6/.  He 
must  also  deposit  100/.  Ijcfore  he  commences  his  terms,  but 
I  1   from  this  deixwit  is  obtained    by  j      '  a 

.f  having  kept  two  years'  tenns  in  i  •• 

L  nueiMues  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin,  m  m  miug 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Scotland,  or  if  admitted  for 
the  purpose  of  I'.'in  ■  .-il"..!  '••  I'l.-  TrUI,  Tinr. 

Tlie  metliod  .  :  :,'  a  certain  num- 

ber of  days  in  ti  w  terms,    Dinner 

commences  at  half-past  four,  and  the  student  is  required  not 
to  leave  the  hall  until  grace  is  said  after  dinner.  Tho 
steward  then  enters  the  names  of  all  present.  One  week  in 
each  term  is  denominated  "f;rand-we«'k."and  nneof  tJiedsys 

in  such  week  "I  ^        ''  '         •• 

benchers  on  tli  i 

tho  h.iU  i-. 
Students  11 

term  by  pn_,.i,,  -  .  .  ,, 

of  days   necessary    for   the   pur 

The  chief  porter  supplies  a  phi.  ,  .  _      .o 

members  during  dinner. 

Before  a  student  c-ui  be  called  to  the  English  Bar,  it  ia 
necessary  that  his  name  sli.ill  have  been  five  years  on  tho 
books  of  the  society,  unless  he  have  prev|ou«ly  taken  the 
degree  of  M.A.  or  I3.L.  in  one  of  the  i;  'i 

case  three  years  suffice,  during  which 
twelve  terms*  commons,   and   i'    '' 
which  not  more  than  tiircc  cai, 

*"   "♦•■■•■ •■■■  -.'i.'i- •>.iiil..t   ;  .    ■ 

.  !l    l!;.-    ' 
--  :.  .-.     \  or'?,  i.iri :  ■■ 
I  wed  to  perform  exen  . 

1,  iviir.     No  jK-rson  in  de;; 

one  under  tlie  age  of  twentv-one,  can 

The  exercises  are  done  i>cfor«  the  i 


some  years  the  revels  were  more  frequeiitl    A  j  must  present  a  petition  praying  to  he  c*ii«si  U>  iLe  lor. 
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ThM  Mtition  "Is  prwonfo.1  to  <h(>  bmrhrrs  at  a  opctinl 

council  conv.  '  '  »•'«  ''ar;  and 

prerimi^  to  procure  »omo 

\^.y  Anotlier 

3„  '<:  wlicn, 

,  '.      :..|it 

b  the 


bn: 

til. 


'H-lM*   lil   iin-  Jiiiil.    >iiiii.ii    i3    ijcin-fniiy  on 


"«t  attend  personally ;  and 

oaths  of  allpginncti  and 

i  by  the  steward,  before 


,.„v.  ■    •■      -•"■'•■"* 

after  dinner 
Bupreinocy,  \> 
the  benchers. 

"After  tikini;  the  oaths,  he  is  published,  or  called  to  the 
bar  by  the  benchers,  and  retires  to  the  council  cliainbcr  to 
aisn  Uie  register  of  his  call  in  tlic  presence  of  the  benchers; 
wno  immediately  leave  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  com- 
pany of  his  friends,  Hsually  invited  on  the  occasion."  lie 
IS    i'  'at  Westminster,  and  he 

m\i  iiicntof  the  annual  dues, 

whiiM.   I'M    UK    J  ir^i  nfter  liis  call  to  the  l>ar, 

amount  to  10/.  7t. 


Ti.. 


'!'••  iir  differs  in  the  inns 
illcd  in  Gray's  Inn) 


b-  le  cxpL-nst- 

to  :      ,  ^  ,     '^'  in  Xinc  i 

The  Irislt  Inns  of  Court  originated  in  the  establishment 
of  Court'  "f  .Tii<^f  ice  in  Dublin.  Irish  students  are  required 
to  keej'  lis  in  one  of  the  Englisli  inns,  as  well  as 

nine  in  :  Inn,  Dublin,  before  they  can  bo  called  to 

the  Irish  bur.  Irish  students  may  keep  terms  in  London 
and  Dublin  alternately,  or  in  any  order  they  think  proper. 
Most  of  the  Irish  students  in  London  resort  to  Gro}''s  Inn. 


1. 


. .    I.,. .  ■..,,.^  ,.r  ..i,.,,.^(,ry  attached  to  Lincoln's  Inn, 
iinival's  Inn. 
II  iin,.  fr,  rii  .Tohn  Thnive  or 
Tavie,  who  I  w'e  Church  in 

H.jII".ni,  t')   •  _  ^  ,  he  left  a  cou- 

sii!  •■,  the  value  of  which  hod  to   mucli  accumn- 

]at<  m  the  profit*  of  it  the  present  church  was 

SrincijKillv  rebuilt  in  1070.     Thaive  directed  that  nfter  the 
ee(«»i  m  bis  wife  Aliee,  his  estates  and  the  hofpieium  in 
'    '  '"re  lotehanl  should  be  sold  in 
who  was  to  pray  for  his  soul 


7*" 

or: 
an  : 

1 
citl. 
sioii.  . 
of    • 
tb 
pn 

I 
ho. 

»t( 
U. 

OC' 

eti  . 
bu- 
Of  . 

cnil-    !• 

Th; 

Fi. 

i 

de 

u 

be 
Of 

of 

b.r 

ai/ 
bii 

Ix. 
in 
p,> 
wr 
fr 
ni 
a  ' 
I 

ra. 

and  tinr 
giantp<l  t 
praent  inn. 


1  the  Sixth,  one  Gregory  NicholN, 

„  i.,„    I...,;,,.,  ;„i,...;...,i  .iiis  man- 

V  the  use 

,  .--:    1  it  one  of 

icery,  and  vested  tiie  government  in  a 

'  \vn  some  v  ,  and  the 

111  "f  a  pri 

1  as  a  law  stminarj-  In  its 
fiout   the   Olh    of   Kinif 

'   iiml 

its 


■  1  were  to  pay  ypnrlv  the  sum  of  !)/.  tit.  4rf. 
f  old    Funihnl't    Inn   will   prntmlilv  he 
.ny  of  our  ' 
.      The    > 


the 

•  '11 


"Id    and 


Section  0. 

Grat's  Ikji, 

The  fourth  and  last  inn  of  court,  stands  on  the  north  side 
of  Holtmm,  nearly  opposite  the  end  of  Chnneerv-lane.  and 
extends  a  very  considerable  distance  eastward.  "  It  derives 
its  name,  like  most  of  the  other  inns,  from  ita  crijinal 
occn|>ants,  who,  in  this  case,  were  the  I/-.T '  ' '  of 
Wilton.     In  the  year  1315,  John,  the  son  of  le 

Gniy,   obtained   a   license   fnjm  tlio  king,  *' t  v 

acres   of  land,   two  acres   of   meadow,   and    t 
rent,  with  the  appurtenances,  lying  in  Kentish  :  ;...a 

London,  and  in  llio  jiarish  of  St!  Andrew,  in  Ilolbom,  with- 
out the  Itarr  of  the  old  Temjilc,  unto  tlie  prior  and  convent 
of  St-Hartholomew's,  in  Sniithfield,  to  fui-nish  a  certain 
chaplain  to  celebrate  divine  service  every  day  in  the  chapel 
of  Pourtpole  without  the  barrs  (that  being  the  cho|>el  to 
this  house,)  for  the  soul  of  the  said  John,  and  for  the  souls 
of  his  an( .   *  '    "    lie  faltliful  deceased,  for  ever." 

In  Uic  unci   Ixird   Gray,  by  indenture  of 

liaipiin  ill.  '  Huph  Denny,  esq.,  his  heirs  and 

assigns,  tli.  i  '  ,  r  .i  I'  :■■  ..,!,<,  otherwise  called  Gray's 
Inn,  four  u.  >i  i  ' -,  I  ui  ;..ir  i' i...  il."  liio  of  a  windmill, 
eight   acn-    •  .'   I.I,    ten   shil  e   rent,   and    the 

advows<m  -it  ih''  i  liantry  of  i  ,  ■  aforesaid.  This 
bargain  and  sale  was  coniinned  by  a  release  in  tlie  22nd  of 
Henry  the  Seventh. 

^  About  eight  years  afterwards  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Shene  (as  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  was  then  called,)  became 
poesessors,  by  purchase,  of  tho  manor  of  Portpoole,  &c.,  and 
soon  alter  demi8e<i  the  ]>remises  to  the  students  of  the  law, 
for  the  annual  rent  of  (il.  1.1».  4d, ;  at  which  rent  they  were 
held  of  that  monastery  till  tho  Dissolution,  when,  iK-eoniing 
the  property  of  the  Crown,  a  grant  was  made  by  tlie  king 
in  foe-farm,  and  tlie  property  still  continues  vested  in  the 
Crown. 

The  ancient  orders  for  learning  and  government  in  this 
society  are  similar  to  those  of  Uie  other  inn's.  Among  the 
onlers  it  may  bo  noticed,  that  no  fellow  v .  •  stand 

with  his  back  to  the  fire,  or  to  moke  any  in  the 

hall,  at  meal  times,  or  to  break  open  any  boily's  ehanilitrs; 
every  one  mtos  rmguired  to  wear  his  cap  in  the  hall  both  in 
tenn  time  and  in  vacation,     Tl         '      .     '    .    ■  .     ^^^j 

interludes,  and  even  fined  tht  "y 

should  depart  out  of  tile  hall  l.n. .!•   ii,,    ,.  >i  i-.  ix'n  ni'iiii, 

Gray's  Inn  Gardens  have  long  been  celebrated.  They 
were  planted  about  the  40th  of  EliKibe'l'  ivl,,  ,,  Bi.'.in, 
afterwards  Lord  Verulain,  in  his  account  ;  1i« 

society,  allowed  the  sum  of  7/.  C#.  8rf.  i      ,  „      ui- 

trees  in  them. 

The  liall  ranks  next  in  beauty  to  that  of  the  MidiUo 
Temple;  it  was  finished  in  the  2nd  of  KlizaWlh.  The 
chapel,  wliieli  in  n  modern  stnicture,  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  .-i:    '  :'H'ed, 

Tl  s  Inn  arc  Staple 

Inn  Til.     The  firat  is  said 

to  h  /la/l,  and  used  as  a  sort 

of  cxi -,    :  .. , -    ■■'■  .< '..1.  .-      ■(..   tho 

reign   of  Henry  the    Fifth,  and    pi  id 

Ik '"me  an   inn  of  chancery.     The  .--      „.   ..         i:   :.  ilie 

'  iits  of  Uray'a  Inn  was  in  tho  20th  of  lienry  the 


Job 

.1   1)1  lluiiry  llie  blMli  Ui  ; 
:  'r  pious  pur]iuai>8.     It  wax 
■     '        '  ry,  and  it    ' 
iin  event  > 
.i,'     .  ■i.vih  ;  "  a   til' 
'ines    of  court   and    < 

I .  .i    1  Jtlillill'_'    ill    I  'K  rf-hl  I 

•■;«  done; 

I  line,  and    I :  i        , 

Uarltord  La  t',.  ." 


Ill 

it 
■id 

n 
ill 
in 

'lU 


to 


i  "  .Si>rjeaiit«'  Inns,"  one  of  wliidi  i ,  in 

•   other   in    Chiincerj'-lano,   iire      i  ;  iii- 

•  d  to  nuch  gentlemen  only  as  have  been  '  lis 

"    of   the    coif,     Tho  Judges    are    also    i  'if 

Inn,    and   had    formerly    otbcial    cliiiiiliira    in 

I  ine,  which   have  l)eon  recently  removed  to  the 

ipi:'^  in  Clifforil's  Inn. 


JoiiK  W.  I'iBaiai  PoLtiUKB,  Wk«t  StaAiio,  Jmudok. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  SEVILLE. 
The  stranger  who  visit*  Seville  from  Cadiz,  is  at  once 
impressed  with  the  strong  contrast  between  these  two 
cities.  Ill  Cuiix  every  one  seems  to  be  cng.ngcd  in  the 
heartless  pursuit  of  plcisure.  In  Seville  the  pursuit  is 
perhaps  equally  hcirtless,  but  the  object  is  different; 
tere  the  Romish  church  has  est.iblished  her  porg:eou3 
court,  here  her  sway  is  absohite,  and  here  her  throne 
is  proppeil  by  wealth,  bigotry,  and  power.  The  follow- 
ing arc  some  of  the  sights  and  sounds  that  a  visitor 
meets  with  at  Seville.  "  From  the  first  ai)pearance 
of  e»rly  dawn,  and  throuithout  all  hours  of  the  day,  the 
chiming:  of  bells  from  tUe  innumerable  monasteries,  churches, 
and  chapolii,  strikes  in  varied  tones  u|K)n  Ills  ear,  and  when 
about  to  close  liis  eyes,  the  mournful  toll  of  some  neigh- 
bouring convent,  reminds  him  that  its  fair  recluses  are 
summoned  to  midnight  prayers  from  their  hard  couches. 
He  walks  out  to  view  the  city ;  at  every  step  he  takes,  a 
friar  crosses  his  i>ath ;  and  he  sees  witli  surprise  canons, 
ecclesiastics,  monks,  and  lay  bretliren,  hurrying  about  in 
all  directions,  with  looks  swelled  with  importance  and  good 
liTing:  he  hears  at  dark  the  sound  of  distant  music,  and 
■eea  numerous  lights  approaching,  and  mixing  with  the 
asaembled  crowd,  lie  learns  that  it  is  one  of  those  beautiful 
and  imposing  processions  called  tiorenas,  which  during  nin« 
nights  move  in  slow  and  solemn  order  through  different 
parts  of  the  city,  the  inhabitants  as  the  pageant  passes  along 
the  streets,  displaying  wax-lights  from  their  windows, 
which  are  thrown  open,  and  from  which  arc  suspended 
coverlets  and  silk  hangings.  As  the  procession  slowly  ]iasscs, 
he  perceives  a  liiirb  costly  standani  of  cloth  of  gold,  bearing 
the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  and  preceded  by  eight  hirgc  rich  sil- 
ver lamps,  raised  on  high  supporters.  A  number  of  beautiful 
children,  tlrvssed  as  clierubs,  next  advance,  bearing  lanterns, 
adorned  with  a  jirofusion  of  flowers.  After  these  are  carried 
nutnerous  other  lamps,  followed  by  a  band  of  choristers  and 
musicians,  the  whole  procession  being  headed  by  a  single 
military  trumpet. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  tlian  the  effect  of  these 
noctumiil  {lageanta  at  iievillc,  when  the  darkness  whicli 
)  '.f  city  is  cliascd  away  by  the  sudden  beautiful 

i  :i,  and  the  silence  of  a  sultry  Andalusian  night 

it  iiiurriijited  by  the  swelling  strains  of  the  chorus.  As 
the  procession  b  seen  at  a  distance,  crossing  the  great  square 
with  slow  and  solemn  steps,  and  catting  a  deep  gleam  on 
tba  base  of  the  tall  gigantic  Arab  tower,  one  of  the  fine 
remaining  monuments  of  the  Moslem  race ;  the  lofty  head 
of  this  building  seems  to  look  down  with  proud  contempt 
on  the  procession  at  its  feet*." 

This  Arab  tower  forms  part  of  the  vast  edifice  of  the 
cathedral,  and  with  the  court  and  garden  leading  to  the 
modem  sacristy,  was  the  work  of  the  Moors.  In  this 
garden,  or  court  of  the  orange  trees  as  it  is  called,  the 
devout  Musulman*  were  accustomed  to  perform  their 
ablutions  preparatory  to  entering  the  grand  mosque. 

When  Seville  surrendered  to  the  victorious  Christians, 
the  Moslems,  dreading  to  behold  the  desecration  of  the 
most  sacred  of  their  edifices,  stipulated  that  the  mosque, 
together  with  its  tower,  the  pride  of  the  city,  should  be 
razed ;  but  fortunately  for  the  admirers  of  Moorish  art, 
the  request  was  not  complied  with,  and  the  Giralda  yet 
continues  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  "  Sevillanos." 

The  cathedral  is  not  surpassed  in  magrnitude  by  any 
edifice  of  the  kind  in  Spain,  and  in  wealth  it  far  exceeds 
that  of  every  other.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
the  city,  and  is  built  on  uneven  ground,  so  that  towards 
the  east  and  south  it  is  level  with  the  pavement,  but  in 
other  parts  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  stops.  A  range  of 
marble  columns,  nearly  seven  feet  high,  runs  round  the 
building,  and  thev  arc  united  nt  the  top  with  bands  of 
iron.     The  ne  :  ,  to   the    north    and 

west  are  not   (  :  i«h    the   site  of  this 

magnifiMnt  temple;  but  to  the  south  is  the  Exchange,  a 
very  fine  building,  whilst  the  most  open  side  is  to  the  cast. 

'J  he   author    of  A    Year    in    Spain,    describes  the 

exterior    of   the   cathedral    as    prctenting   a   grotesque 

grandeur,  produced  by  the  combination  of  three  utterly 

tl.fT.  ri  lit  .opcies  of  architecture.     The  church  ilaelf  is  of 

*»  Spain  amd  MerMct,  by  8ia  Astboi   os  C'AriLL 


gothic  construction,  partly  erected  at  an  earlier  period 
than  the  eighth  century.  The  sacristy  is  entirely  in  the 
modern  taste,  whilst  the  court  and  garden  adjoining, 
with  the  thrice-famous  (liralda,  date  from  the  dominion 
of  the  .Arabians.  Mr.  Standish*  describes  the  architec- 
ture as  belonging  to  "all  classes, — Arabic,  Gothic,  tlie 
•  Plater'-..' i'  m.,!  the  Greek-Roman.  Although  all  these 
arejuii  her,  and  an  alioniinablv  unsightly 'grand 

entrain.  a  recently  atteiniited,  (tfiough,  fortuiiati'ly, 

not  tinished,)  l)y  a  Sevillan  architect,  Cano,  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  outer  walls  are  left  rough,  nevertheless,  of  all  tlie 
cathedrals  1  have  seen,  this  is  the  one  which,  on  the  whole, 
has  most  pleased  me  in  Kuroi)e;  for,  from  without,  its  con- 
struction recalls  many  interesting  epochs  of  the  world,  and 
within  are  s|)ecimeiis  of  the  finest  Spanish  masters  in  art. 
The  horse-shoe  Arabic  arch,  and  the  pillared  windows  of 
the  East,  ]iredoiuinatc  in  what  is  called  the  Girulda,  or 
tower  of  Geva,  which  was  built  in  the  year  KXK)  by  a 
Moor,  who  used  it  as  an  olwervatory.  It  was  in  his  time 
only  -.'iO  feet  high :  four  brazen  balls,  which  stood  on  the 
top,  fell  down  in  the  earthquake  of  ISDS,  aiid  were  rc])laced 
by  a  gilt  weathercock  shaped  as  a  hari>oon.  In  15C8, 
terdiuand  Ruiz,  an  architect,  raised  it  one  hundred  feet 
higher,  which  was  then  considered  n  hazardous  attempt. 
The  entrance  of  this  tower  is  very  narrow,  liut  it  widens  in 
the  course  of  the  ascent ;  the  form  is  a  quadrant,  of  66  feet 
diameter.  In  the  different  windows  are  twenty-five  bells 
of  various  sizes,  and  in  tlie  dome  hang  six  large  ones  with 
clappers.  Where  the  bells  end,  the  Christian  part  of  the 
work  begins,  and  in  the  first  tier  stands  the  accurate  clock 
made  by  the  Franciscan  friar,  Joseph  Cordero,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  audible  all  over  the 
town,  but  strikes  only  the  hours;  its  bell  is  itloccd  in  the 
story  above,  which  is  formed  with  Doric  jiillars ;  on  the 
ext-^rior  frieze  arc  the  following  Latin  woiJ.t,  distributed 
round  the  four  faces  after  this  manner — '  Turris — Forlis- 
siina — Nomen— DNI.  I'rov.  8.'  The  third  story  is  Ionic 
and  spherical;  upon  it  b  placed  a  statue  of  Faith  in  gilt 
bronze,  which  revolves  upon  a  globe  of  the  same  metal, 
serving  as  a  weathercock.  It  b  fourteen  feet  high,  and  is 
the  work  of  Bartholomew  Morel,  who,  in  1.508,  coj)ied  it 
from  a  design  by  Luis  de  Vargas,  the  eminent  painter,  whose 
frescoes  adorned  the  Moorish  exterior,  and  the  iiitercoluiu- 
niations  of  the  lower  part,  lliese,  owing  to  the  carelessness 
of  tlie  uiasoiis  in  preparing  their  cement,  and  exposure  to 
the  woathcr,  have  almost  altogether  faded." 

The  Giralda  tower  has  furnished  a  theme  for  the 
eloquence  of  so  many  writers  that  we  are  tempted  to 
give  another  description. 

It  was  erected  by  Al  Geber,  a  dbtinguished  mathema- 
tician and  architect  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Almanzor, 
towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  From  him  the 
science  of  quantities,  first  introduced  into  Euroi>c  by  the 
Arabs,  received  its  name.  Though  known  many  centuries 
previously,  Algebra,  like  most  other  branches  "of  abstract 
science,  was  succes-sfully  cultivated  by  them :  they  were  the 
tutors  of  European  royalty  as  well  as  the  promoters  of 
leaniing;  and  Alonzo  the  Wise  in  preparing  his  astronomic 
tables,  made  use  of  the  calcuUtions  of  the  astronomers  of 
Granada.  There  are  many  original  inventors,  and  many 
simulUineous  discoveries  mode,  of  which  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitz afford  instances;  and  though  the  prix-es-ses  of  Algelira 
were  known  some  ccntuiies  Muru  the  Arab  founder  ot  tlic 
Giralda  lived,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  tb-'  '  '  . 
discovered,   and   introduced,  the  same    system   n 

countrymen,     lie  was  a  native  of  Seville,  and  is  I , 

have  first  erecle<i  the  Giralda  for  an  observnt<jry.  He  raiwd 
the  tower  to  an  elevation  of  280  feet,  and  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors,  when  the  cathedral  was  commenced,  it  was 
raised  to  the  height  of  304.  Surmounted  by  an  iron  globe  of 
enormous  size,  siilendidiy  gilded,  its  refulgence  at  a  dist.'iiu'i! 
and  in  the  brilliimt  moonlight,  is  said  to  have  surpassed 
everything  that  art  had  before  achieved.  Directly  brlow 
this  Itall  was  the  gallery,  from  which  the  muezzins  wc-re 
used  to  sunimnn  the  faithful  to  prayer,  at  the  least  five 
time*  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  ascent  to  the 
summit  is  by  n  ^..;r-,i  Lif.;r.-„«  without  steps,  so — '■■■•'  ".i 
to  admit  of  I  •  imposed  of  a  neat  |, 

tilei,  and  e<c  _  low  two  persons  abn .. 

up  to  the  top.     The  towering  pile  terminates  in  a  col< 
statue,  which  is  intended  to  represent  the  Faith.  The  Giralda 
{Anglioe,  a  weathercock)  is  thus  singularly  made  the  emblem 

•  SnilU  aiuf  it$  Vuinilr,  1810, 
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of  i\  Creed,  which,  like  the  fortane*  of  the  city  over  which 
it  sciMiiii  to  prrsiile,  hns  cxperirnrecl  innny  a  clinti)^  <1iirinpp 
the  storms  of  ilt-stiiiy,  of  which,  with  tlio  wind  '  tliat 
blowetlt  where  it  listvtli,'  it  may  b«  coosiJered  equally  the 
index. 

"  The  prospect  from  the  nummit  is  extensive  ax  it  is 
itriking,— churohea,  toweni,  and  convents,  (Mr.  InsHs  say* 
'  I  ciiiiuted  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  t^v  v.s 

and   towers,  belonging  to  the  city  and  the    i  i? 

villages  and  convents,')  the  old  Aleazar,  ampin  ' 

ruins;   tho   vast  eiithedml  immedlatoly  tielow, 
the  rudo  walls  ami  dilapidated  turrets  nf  IIi  , 
yanls,  and  flags,  the  wooded  walks  of  the  Alme<ta;  whi 
still  further  strctclies  the  level  tracts  of  the  Vega,  throu. 
which  the  uiennderingsof  the  bright  river  bn-ak  at  intervals 
on  the  eye,  altogether  forming  a  panornma  ef|UBlly  pictu- 
resque and  Ix'nutil'ul.     Its  ap|>enrarice  in  the  full  glow  of 
summer  has  been  <leiicribed   l>y   Sir   Arthur  Brooke,  who 
observes,   that   the  iininensc  extent   of  bunit  uii   country 
actually  j)reseiits  tile  aspect  of  the  sjinds  of  the  desert,  tho 
waters  of  tho  fiuudalquiver*  and  the  extensive  orango  and 
olive  groves  only  occasionally  refreshing  the  parched  land- 
scapet." 

No  other  city  in  Spain  hns  more  numerous  public 
edifices,  devoted  to  objects  of  religion  and  charity,  or 
to  so  fforpeous  a  display  of  the  ombloms  of  Roman 
Catholic  worship.  Besides  twenty-five  parish  cliurchcs, 
Seville  comprehends  five  chapels  of  ease,  a  rommandery 
of  St.  Jean  d'Acrc,  exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
about  thirty  nunneries,  three  conjjrcgations  of  c.inons 
regular,  three  religious  communities,  called  Beaterios, 
two  seminaries,  and  two  houses  of  correction.  For  this 
reason  tho  archicpiscopal  see  of  Seville  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  the  world.  It  is  united  with  that  of  Toledo, 
which  had  formerly  still  higher  pretensions  both  as 
respects  dignity  and  wealth. 

Tho  history  of  this  cathedral  is  somewhat  imperfect, 
the  plans  and  records  relating  to  it  having  been  removed 
by  Philip  the  St>cond  to  .Madrid,  and  destroyed  in  the 
firo  svhioh  consumed  the  old  p.ilace  of  that  capital  on  the 
24lh  December,  1734.  CHher  sources  of  information 
are,  however,  open;  from  which  it  appears  that  in  1401, 
the  chapter  of  Seville  had  subscribed  largely  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  cathedral  instead  of  the  old  one  which 
then  existed,  and  had  determined  to  make  it  "  such  and 
so  good  that  none  in  the  kingdom  should  exceed  it." 
Their  own  riches  and  the  stibscriptions  of  "  the  faithful," 
enabled  them  to  commence  this  design,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  finally  completed  until  the  year  l.)19. 

The  gronnd-plan  of  the  church  is  quadrilateral,  from 
east  to  west  393  feet,  from  north  to  fouth,  291.  It 
contains  3G  columns,  composed  of  groups  of  small  ones, 
of  15  feet  diameter:  there  are  78  arches  of  stone:  the 
distince  between  each  vault,  in  the  lateral  naves,  of 
which  there  are  eight,  is  40  feet,  the  three  between  the 
cross  vault,  under  the  dome  and  the  tipper  end  of  the 
church,  being  considerably  less,  namely  59  feet  to  the 
cross-vault  in  its  width,  and  20  to  each  of  the  chapels  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  interior  of  this  temple  is  of 
.the  plainest  Gothic.  The  pavement  is  formed  in  lozenges 
of  black  and  white  marble.  The  gates  of  the  cathedral 
arc  nine  in  number,  three  to  the  west,  two  to  the  east, 
three  to  the  north,  and  one  to  the  south;  the  middle  one 
to  the  west  being  the  principal  entrance.  That  of  St. 
Michael  is  the  one  whence  the  processions  issue.  Mr, 
Standish  says  that  the  painted  glass  in  this  cathedral  is 
not  exceeded  in  beauty  perhaps  by  nnv  in  Europe. 
"  These  beautiful  windows  shed  what  may  indeed  be 
termed  a  '  religious  light '  thro\igh  the  vaulted  edifice 
thev  adorn." 

'I'he  endowment  of  this  temple  accords  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  construction  ;  for  so  late  as  the  last 
century  the  archbishop  received  the  large  income  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  doll.irs,  with  a  corresponding 
provision  for  two  hnndrcd  and  thirty-five  canons,  pre- 

•  I.ilor»llT  "th»  (rTr«l  Rivir,"  from  Uie  Arabic,  WwWI-Kcliir. 
i  Uoacus,  Tour%$t  in  •S'f-aift,  18ao. 


bendaries,  curates,  confessors,  inmicians,  singers,  and 
levitical  aspirants.  Nor  will  this  nuralter  of  dipendants 
appear  extravagant  when  it  is  stated  that  they  have  to 
officiate  at  no  fewer  than  eighty-two  altars,  and  perform 
five  hundred  masses  on  a  daily  average. 

The  interior  is  very  rich  in  paintings,  statues  and 
relics,  and  it  contains  the  tombs  of  many  illustrious 
men.  The  paintings  are  described  as  being  above  all 
■  -  ■   ■      '■  f'    ■     ■    '      '       Iv   in    Seville   thot    '         i 

!io<j|    of   Seville.      T!  i 


1  ;  city.     .Scarce  .'. 

t  ling  frtim  the  ]■ 

llirajiilul  iif  Charity,  near  the  li mk  uf  the  titer,  in  r.«|>eriBlly 
rich  in  these  precious  productions.  Ain"nc  th'-  n'itnt>rr  are 
the    Return   of  the  Prodigal  Son,  onl  ,-  the 

Rock  in  Uoreb.     The  men,  women,  el  i  the 

beasts  of  the  thirsty  caravan,  ai.     '  yful 

avidity  that  gives  almost  oi)ual  <!•  " 

Among  the  numerous  treaMiM  >  wi  in^-  i  ujiinral  is 
an  altar  composed  of  solid  silver,  with  silver  images,  as 
largo  as  life,  of  St.  Isidor  and  St.  Leander,  and  a  taber- 
nacle for  the  Host  more  than  four  yards  high,  adorned 
with  cight-and-forty  columns.  "  Add  to  these  the  gold, 
precious  stones,  gifts,  and  relics  of  the  piety  and  zeal 
of  good  Catholics  when  the  riches  of  a  newly  discovered 
world  were  poured  into  the  lap  of  the  Church."  This 
cathedral  had  the  peculiar  good  fortune  to  save  its 
pictures  and  other  valuables  during  the  invasion  of  the 
French  by  promptly  removing  lliem  to  Cadiz. 

The  Rev.  .Mr.  Townsend  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  his  introduction  to  the  ,\rchhishop  of  Seville,  in  1 7S6. 

He  received  me  with  politeness,  permitted  me  to  ki.ss  his 
ring,  made  me  sit  down,  and  then,  liaving  read  my  letter, 
he  told  me  that  as  long  as  I  continued  at  Seville  I  must 
dine  every  day  with  him,  unless  when  1  should  lie  more 
agree.ibly  engaged.  After  some  little  conversation  he  desired 
to  M'C  the  address  of  my  other  letters,  and  calling  a  |>agc  he 
ordere<l  that  a  coach  should  In;  got  ready,  and  that  one  of 
his  chaplains  shoulil  attend  me,  to  deliver  my  letters,  and 
to  show  me  every  thing  worthy  of  attention  in  the  city. 
When  I  left  him  ho  desired  me  to  como  l>ack  to  dinner, 
telling  me  that  during  my  stay,  that  coach  would  Ix;  wholly 
at  my  service.  Agreeably  to  this  invitation  I  returned, 
and  not  only  dine<l  with  him  but  almost  every  day  during 
a  fortni^'ht's  residence  at  Seville.  1  was  indeed  often 
prcssingly  invited  by  other  families;  but  as  it  was  tha 
8oa.son  of  Lent,  and  as  fish  in  Spain  never  agreed  wiU»  me, 
1  declined  their  invit.itions.     •     •     •     • 

Tho  archbishop  is  well  lo<lgc<l  and  keeps  a  hospitable 
table.  Ue  is  quite  the  man  of  fashion:  his  maniK^rs  are 
engaging  and  liis  conversation  lively.  His  usual  com- 
jiany  at  dinner  was  his  confessor,  his  chaplains,  his  secre- 
taries, and  a  frw  friends.  He  wiis  attemlcd  by  1 
who  are  generally  young  men  of  family,  n-C' 
to  bis  patronage,  and  e<lucate<l  under  his  iiis(>ecli"ii.  iiiu 
librarian  sometimes  sat  down  at  the  tabh',  at  other  times 
waitcil  behind  a  chair.  He  was  commonly  my  guide,  and 
witli  him  I  visited  every  comer  of  this  city. 

A  library  ol  twenty  thousand  volumes  belongs  to  this 
cathedral.  It  was  collected  by  Fernando  Columbus, 
son  of  the  great  navigator,  and  distinguished  both  for 
h  s  taste  and  learning.  A  marble  slab  in  the  cathedral 
b -nrs  the  following  inscription,  in  Spanish,  to  tha 
roemorj'  of  his  immortal  father: 

To  Castile  and  to  Ijeon 
Columbus  gave  a  new  world. 


Atl  the  time  which  the  man  of  the  world  throws  away,  is 

gained  hv  tho  solitary  man  :  '                               ",,**^ 'i  ** 

so  permanent   as   the  real   ■  >lan  has 

many  duties  to  rverfomi ;  th.  ■■    "■•    '• 
in  his  power  to  do,  he  must  ■! 

l^.■\^ ■■    •  '•'  •■"■"  '''"'■   '  ' 

A\  en 

tiK  .  ,  ,  .     ■"?• 

Life,    to  Jiim    who    wi^ll>■,s    not   to  have   hvej   lu  vain,  u 
thought  and  action. — Zimmeiuias.'*. 
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EASY  LESSONS  IN  CHESS. 
XXV. 
Tii>  Queen's  Gambit. 
The  Queen's  Gambit  is  so  ulted  because  the  Queen's 
Pawn  I!"  moved  two  squares  on  the  first  move,  and  the 
Qiiocn's  Bishop's  Pawn  sacrificed  on  the  second.     Tiiis 
panip  i«  Miim-tiinos  called  the  .Aleppo  Gambit,  in  honour 
I  '  t.  a  native  of  Aleppo,  who  made  the  game  a 

1  !  Europe.     Philidor,  in  his  masterly  analysis 

I  calls  it  the  .\leppo  Gambit.  Hence 
i.  to  have  originated  with  Stamma, 
but  ^uch  i>  nut  the  case;  for  tho  g^me  occurs  in  the 
wurks  of  tome  of  the  earliest  chess  writer*. 

The  Queen's  Gambit  is  a  safer  opening  for  the  first 
player  than  the  King's,  because,  if  the  second  player 
attempt  to  defend  the  Gambit  Pawn,  he  is  likely  to  lose 
the  game;  whereas,  in  tlie  King's  Gambit,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  de'end  the  Gambit  Pawn  to  the  almost.  This 
peculiarity  in  the  Queen's  Gambit,  has  led  to  a  genera! 
opinion  that  the  second  player  ought  to  refuse  the 
proffered  pawn ;  if  he  do  so,  he  has  a  choice  of  several 
moves,  among  which,  Q.  B.  P.  one  or  two  squares,  is  a 
favourite  move. 

This  Gambit  is  by  no  means  equal  in  variety  and 
interest  to  the  numerous  branches  of  the  King's  Gambit. 
It  has,  however,  been  much  played  of  late  years,  to- 
fethcr  with  what  is  called  the  King's  Pawn  one 
opening,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied.  De  la  liourdon- 
nais  played  both  games  with  surpassing  skill,  and  seemed 
to  rely  upon  them  in  gaining  the  majority  of  games  in 
his  contest  with  M'Donnell.  In  fact,  he  wielded  this 
nroe  like  a  two-edgt;d  sword, — for  when  he  had  the  move, 
he  could  open  with  the  Queen's  Gambit;  and  when  his 
antagonist  had  the  move,  he  could  reply  with  K.  P.  one. 

In  our  first  example  the  Gambit  is  refused. 
WHITE.  BLACK. 

1  Q.  P.  two.  1  <J.  P.  t»o. 

3  Q.  H.  P.  two.  a  K.  P.  on*. 
«  g.  Kl  to  q.  B.  lUld. 

You  do  not  of  course  defend  Q.  B.  P.,  because,  if  he 
take  it,  you  push  K.  P.  two  squares,  thus  occupying  the 
centre,  while  you  are  sure  to  recover  the  pawn. 

s  K.  B.  P.  two. 

His  object  is  to  prevent  you  from  occupying  the 
centre,  while  you  proceed  to  break  up  his  central  pawns. 

4  K.  R.  P.  oiH).  *  K.  Kl  to  K.  B.  third. 
C  U.  II.  b>  K.  KL  fifUi.                    *  K.  B.  to  q.  Kl  filUi. 

•  K.  Kt.  P.  two.  e  C>Ml<«. 

7  K.  Kt  P.  take*  P.  7  K.  P.  taliu  P. 

a  K.  P.  OM. 

This  move  is  well  timed ;  you  threaten  to  bring  your 
Q.  and  K.  B.  to  be«r  upon  his  K. 

8  Q.  B  to  K.  third. 

•  Q.  to  g.  Kt  tlurd.  »  g.  Kl.  to  g.  H.  Itaiid. 
10  K    Kl.  lo  K.  B.  IhM                 10  g.  u>  g.  Uiinl. 

II  g  u  p.  oM.  II  g  to  g.  mioikI. 

I*  K.  n.  to  g.  Kl.  tAh.  11  K.  Kl  to  K.  fllUi. 

U  K.  Kl  lo  K.  UUl  !•  B.  t«k«  Kl.  cbxrluDg. 

14  p.  takwB.  II  g.  log.  B. 
U  K.  B.  laka  Q.  Kl 

You  leave  Q.  B.  rtt  prut,  because,  unleM  Black  take 
tho  K.  B.,  he  will  be  immediately  exposed  to  consider- 
tblo  lost. 

U  q.  Kl.  p.  takM  K.  B. 
It  Kt.  takn  P. 

This  move  it  unwite;  it  is  true  that  you  threaten  to 
fork  K.  and  Q.,  but  Black  at  his  next  move  puts  another 
piece  en  prtM,  and  you  have  not  the  meant  of  defending 
both. 


uaioK. 

17  Kf   lnK.mith.chwU««. 

17  K.  loR. 

1      '          -     IL  rwMk. 

16  K.  Kt.  P.  Mo. 

"IN. 

1»   P.  UkM  B. 

Kt. 

SO  q.  imko  Kl. 

31  r.  ul.>«  g.  P. 

31  g.  R.  lo  q.  Kt 

BUck  thus  clevorlv  gaiot  time,  and  brings  a  Kook  to 
oonmand  the  op«u  file :  he  tacrifices  the  B.  in  order  to 
g«l  the  White  Q,  out  of  the  way,  and  tlwu  furcct  the 
gaoM  in  a  few  moves. 


31  q.  lo  q.  B.  tmrtli.  M  ».  Uk«  P.  >t  Q   niUi. 

Sa  q.  takn  II.  Sj»  g.  ukr.  K.  P.  vhr.kiiig 

34  K.  to  K.  II.  H  g.  1.1  g.  «xii,,  ii„.,k„ig. 

34  K.  ti>  K.  II.  Mcoai.  V6  g.  It.  to  Q.  Kt.  nvioili,  checking. 

.And  wins  innncdiately. 

We    will   now   give  a   few  examples  of  the  Queen's 
Gambit  accepted,  tho  first  of  which  will  show  the  danger 
of  adopting  the  line  of  defence  which  is  generally  suc- 
cessful in  the  Kiug's  Gambits. 
1  g.  p.  two.  1  q.  p.  two. 

3  g.  U.  p.  two.  3  p.  Uikn  P. 

You  may  now  play  K.  P.  one  or  two  squares,  but 
which  is  the  better,  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
chess  authorities.  If  your  antagonist  is  in  the  habit  of 
defending  the  Gambit  Pawn,  it  is  better  to  move  K.  P. 
one  square  only ;  but  no  sensible  player  would  continue 
a  line  of  defence  alter  he  had  proved  its  defects,  and 
found  it  condemned  by  chess  authorities;  besides,  it  it 
always  dangerous  to  calculate  on  the  bad  play  of  your 
opponent ;  it  not  only  leads  to  a  slovenly,  reckless  style 
of  play  on  your  part,  but  may  often  cause  you  much 
annoyance  and  disappointment.  The  best  rule  is  always 
to  play  your  best,  and  to  calculate  your  game  as  jf  your 
adversary  were  quite  as  skilful  as  yourself. 

3  K.  P.  oue.  3  q.  Ku  P.  two. 

4  q.  K.  P.  two. 

When  he  defends  the  Gambit  Pawn,  you  are  thus 
enabled  to  advance  the  Q.  11.  P.  with  advantage,  re- 
covering the  P.,  and  perhaps  making  an  important 
capture. 

4  P.  tak«  P. 
t  K.  B.  Uk<n  P.  6  q.  B.  to  q.  •eeond 

6  g.  lo  K.  B.  third. 

You  now  threaten  to  checkmate,  or  to  win  his  Q.  R. 
These  are  among  the  advantages  of  moving  K.  P.  one 
at  the  third  move,  supposing  the  Gambit  P.  to  be  after- 
wards defended.  If  you  had  moved  K.  P.  two,  Black 
could  have  got  out  of  his  immediate  difficultv  by  moving 
K.  P.  one.  If  he  now  attempt  to  save  Q.  K.,  you  mate 
him  immediately :  for  example, 

A  q.  B.  to  iu  Uiird. 

7  g.  lakci  K.  U.  p.  checking.        7  K.  to  Q.  ttoaaii. 

8  q.  Ui  K.  U.  6nb.  cli«;k'iig.  8  q.  P.  one. 

9  q.  Ukn  q.  P.  clieckmsting. 

The  defence  of  tlie  Gambit  Pawn  does  not  necessa- 
rily entail  such  a  rapid  defeat  as  the  above  ;  but  it  leads 
to  defeat  even  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  plnyer,  at  the 
following  example  from  Philidor  will  illustrate. 

I  q.  P.  two.  1  g.  1*.  two. 

3  q.  B.  P.  two.  U  P.  lake.  P. 

8  K.  P.  two.  a  g.  Kt.  p.  iw*. 

4  q.  R.  p.  two.  4  q.  B.  p.  ODO. 

He  cannot  obviously  defend  it  with  Q.  R.  P. 

{  q.  Kt.  r.  oim  6  Gambit  P.  takn  P. 

«  q.  R.  P.  Uk«  P.  «  g.  11.  p.  lak»  P 

7  K.  II.  laim  P.  checking.  7  g.  II.  iiiUriioira. 

8  g.  takm  r.  8  II.  tdki'i  II. 

0  g.  uikns  H.  checking.  0  g.  iiitcriKiMM. 

10  g.  uko  (j.  10  Kl.  nukn. 

By  exchanging  Queens  you  are  enabled  to  occupy  tha 
centre  with  your  Pawnt. 

M    K.  B.  P.  two.  11   K.  P.  ODaaqoaro. 

13  K.  to  K.  Mcoud. 

Your  K.  will  net  as  a  useful  support  to  tin.'  Pawns. 
When  the  Queens  are  off  the  board,  tlic  K.  can  generally 
be  as  usefully  employed  at  an  ordinary  piece, 
li  K.  II.  P.  two. 

Hi?  object  it  lo  make  you  advance  K.  P.,  wliereby 
your  Q.  P.,  instead  ot  taking  the  lead,  will  bo  left  behind, 
and  be  comparatively  nsidess.  If  you  do  not  play  K.  P., 
your  centre  will  be  broken  up;  you  therefore  piny  it, 
and  must  afterwards  endeavour,  with  the  assistance  of 
your  pieces,  to  exchange  your  Q.  P.  for  his  K.  P.,  to  at 
to  open  a  free  paaaage  for  your  K.  P. 

IS  K.  P.  om.  U  K.  Kt.  to  K.  mcouiI. 

14  g.  Kt.  lo  g.  U.  UUrd.  14  K.  Kt.  to  g.  (uiirlh. 

Black  it  forced  to  propose  the  exchange  of  Kts.,  al- 
though he  separates  his  pawns  in  so  doing;  because  you 
threaten  to  advance  Kt.  to  Kt.  fifth,  and  then  to  fork 
hit  K.  and  R,  or  if  he  move  Rook,  ^  capture  Q.  R.  P. 
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lis  Ki.  UkM  Kt.  1(  P.  UkM  Kl. 

Id  Q.  H.  tog.  K.  (bird. 

You  force  thi!  oxrhatif^c  of  this  H.,  because  he  runs  on 
Uie  niack  dliiKoiinU,  and  hciicu  miglit  damage  your  im- 
portant group  of  central  pawns. 

14  H.  uk«  B. 

17  U.  laV«t  H.  17  K.  la  K.  Mcood. 

18  K.  u>  K.  U.  Uilnl. 

You  are  tlius  under  the  shelter  of  your  Q.  K.,  andean 
play  out  K.  Kt.  before  he  has  time  to  bring  hit  K.  H. 
into  play. 

18  K.  K.  loQ.  Kl. 
10  Kl.  lu  K.  Moood.                       ID  K.  ii>  K.  Oiml. 

30  K.  K.  tu  g.  K.  30  K.  R.  lo  g.  Kt.  ucuml. 
tl  g.  K.  to  K.  >ixth.  chMking.       31  Kl.  to  g.  Kl.  third. 

■a  K.  It.  lo  H.  onb. 

This  move  enables  you  to  win  a  pawn  by  playing  Kl. 

19  K.  Kl.  r.  ou*. 

3»  Kl.  lo  q.  n.  ihirJ.  •■>3  g.  K.  to  g. 

31  K.  tnki'i  g.  U.  I'.  3t  K.  toko  It. 
a  H.  takn  K. 

Tho  game  is  here  dismissed  with  the  remark  that 
White  must  win,  having  a  pawn  superiority,  and  more- 
over a  passed  pawn,  which  amounts  to  a  piece. 

The  following  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Queen's 
Gambit  was  played  by  M.  do  la  Uourdonnais  against 
Mr.  M'Donnell. 

1  Q.  V.  two.  1  Q.  r.  two. 

a  g.  B.  i>.  two.  s  V.  uikM  i>. 

a  K.  I>.  oii>.  *  K.  p.  two. 

Black's  third  move  is  considered  to  be  tiie  best.  If 
you  now  capture  his  K.  P.,  he  will  exchange  Queens. 


4  K.  U.  uke*  Uuubit  1'. 
i  V.  UL«  V. 
0  g.  Kt.  to  g.  B.  tliinl. 
7  K.  Kl.  lo  K.  B.  thM. 
e  K.  H.  1>.  oiM. 

V  g.  u.  (o  K.  Ulird. 

10  KB.  to  g.  Kt.  third. 

11  Cullo. 

13  Q.  lo  K.  HH'uud. 


4  I',  iakn  P. 

i  K.  Kt.  to  K.  B.  third. 

0  K.  B.  to  K.  tecoiid. 

7  CuiIm. 

8  g.  Kt.  la  Q.  MCDiid. 

0  g.  Kt.  to  g.  Kt.  tliird. 

10  g.  B.  I*.  <m«. 

11  K.  Kt.  loQ.  fourth. 
13  K.  U.  V.  two. 


It  would  have  been  very  unwise  of  Black  to  have 
captured  either  the  Kt.  or  the  B.,  because  While,  by 
retaking  with  a  Pawn,  would  unite  u  P.  to  hia  Q.  P. 

la  K.  Kt.  lo  K.  lilUi.  13  K.  B.  t'.  'mm. 

14  g.  B.  to  g.  Micond.  U   K.  Kt.  1'.  two. 

\i  g.  it.  to  K.  M  K    lo  K.  Kt.  ipcoDd. 

Olack  wishes  to  liberate  the  Kt.  at  Q.  fourth. 

18  Q.  Kt.  lakm  Kt.  18  Kt.  Uk«  Kl. 

17  Kl.  tskn  g.  B.  T. 

This  move  is  ingeniously  played. 

17  ii.  Kt.  v.  Ukea  Kt 

18  B.  takot  Kl.  18  g.  takri  B. 
IV  g.  uiki's  H.  chrcking.  1!)  K.  iiiierpoKs. 

SO  g.  to  g.  Kl.  foiutli.  30  g.  U.  u,  K.  B.  fourth. 

tl  R.  lo  K.  flfUi.  31  g.  to  q.  Mcoiid. 

M  q.  r.  ou«. 

This  is  a  skilful  sactitice,  exposing  the  adverse  K. 
more  completely  to  the  action  of  White's  pieces. 

33  r.  lakn  P. 
M  q.  to  q.  burUk 

Threatening  a  fatal  clieck  by  discovery. 

2».  K.  lo  R.  Ulird. 
»1  K.  K.  P.  oiic. 

To  enable  Q.  or  Q.  B.,  to  attack  K. 

34  q.  B.  Ut  K.  OiMi 
34  q.  r,.  to  K.  3i  g.  it.  to  k. 

M  R.  lakos  K.  Kl.  V. 

It  would  seem  at  first  view,  better  to  take  this  P. 
with  K.  K.  P.,  checking;  but  a  little  consider.ition  will 
show  how  much  better  it  was  to  take  it  with  the  R. 
The  K.  has  now  no  move,  and  is  compelled  to  remain 
defenceless  for  the  fatal  check. 

36  q.  K  to  K.  B. 

t7  q.  to  K.  filUu  87  g.  B.  lo  K.  Kt  filth. 

M  R.  to  K.  R.  fiilb,  chMlung.        38  B.  ukn  R. 
SO  g.  luatcs. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  of  more  than  one  example 
of  a  successful  defence. 


This  ii  your  bf 
you  fake  the  P.  at  . 

gaining  time.     He  thutetore  plays  wvll  i>y  : 
«  K.  B.  P.  l»o.  d  Q.  Kl   t.i  O   B.  I 

attacking  the  other  Pawn, 

7  q.  Kt.  I»  q.  R,  tlOrd.  7  w    i>    i'   ,.i>r. 

to  prevent  his  Kt.  from  entering  into  your  gome, 

8  K.  II.  takn  naniMl.  P.  8  Q.  Ki    I'   l,<n. 
g  K.  B.  lo  g.  Kl.  tliird.  a  g.  Kl   l*.  oi.e 

10  Kt.  la  K.  wr^Jiid.  10  kl.  Uk«t  k..  V 

threatening  lo  fork  K.  and  K. 

Your  game  is  now  quito  equal  to  bis. 


I'.. 

m 


The  following  ttratagom  is  by  that  great  matter  of 
chess,  Ercolo  del  Rio,  whose  works  were  published 
under  the  title  of  the  AHonymout  Modenete. 

Problenc  XXX.     White  moving Jint,  u  to  girt  cfucA' 
rtutte  inj'uur  moves. 

BLACK. 


BL.VCK, 

1  q  V  two. 
a  g.  B.  p.  nro. 

S  K.  p.  Iwa 
4  p.  taken  P. 
•  K.  I«k»  q 


WHITE. 
1  q.  P.  two. 
3  P.  tak«  P 

3  K.  P.  two. 

4  q.  takes  q.  .1 

»  q.  Kt  lo  q  ■ 
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FAIRY  RINGS. 
Dr.  Wollastov.  in  a  pappr  published  in  the  Philoso- 
phiful  Trnnsnrtiim$  (1807),  relatet  tome  intore.«tiiip 
ul>»»TT,iiii>ii»  lie  made  on  the  projtregsive  chanffes  of 
-.  and  which  satisfactorily  explain  their  origin, 
i;  \t'il  that  some  species  of  fungi  were  always  to 

be  found  at  the  exterior  margin  of  the  dark  ring  of  grass, 
if  examined  at  the  proper  season.  The  position  of  the 
fungi  led  him  to  believe,  that  progressive  increase  from 
a  central  point  was  the  probable  mode  of  formation  of 
the  ring;  and  he  thought  it  likely  that  the  soil  which 
had  once  contributed  to  the  support  of  fungi,  might  be 
so  exhausted  as  to  be  incapable  of  producing  a  second 
crop.  The  defect  of  nutriment  on  one  side  would  occa- 
sion the  new  roots  to  extend  themselves  solely  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  would  cause  the  circle  of  fungi 
continually  to  proceed,  by  annual  enlargement,  from  the 
centre  outwards.  The  luxuriance  of  the  grass  follows 
as  a  natural  consequence,  as  the  soil  of  an  interior  circle 
is  enriched  b)'  the  decayed  roots  of  the  fungi  of  the 
succeeding  year's  growth.  During  the  growth  of  fungi, 
they  so  entirely  absorb  all  nutriment  from  the  soil  be- 
neath, that  the  herbage  is  often  for  a  while  destroytd, 
and  a  ring  appears,  bare  of  grass,  surrounding  the  dark 
ring;  but,  after  the  fungi  have  ceased  to  appear,  the 
soil  where  they  had  grown  becomes  darker,  and  the 
grass  soon  vegetates  again  with  peculiar  vigour.  Dr. 
Wollaston  had  many  opportunities  of  remarking  that, 
when  two  circles  interfere  with  each  other's  progress, 
they  do  not  cross  each  other,  but  are  invariably  oblite- 
rated between  the  points  of  contact.  The  exhaustion 
occasioned  by  each  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  other, 
and  both  are  ttnrved;  a  circumstance  which  affords  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  above  theory. 


VEOETABLK    BAROMETERS. 

'  I  is  an  excellent  Iwiromcter.     When  the  flower 

<  ^.  ily,  wc  are  not  to  expect  rain  for  several  hours  ; 
shuuM  it  continue  in  that  state  no  rain  will  disturb  the 
summer's  day.  When  it  half  conceals  its  miniature  flower, 
the  day  is  generally  showery;  but,  if  it  entirely  shuts  up, 
or  veils  the  white  flower  with  its  green  mant]e,"lct  the  tra- 
V' "  the  hint  and  put  on  his  great  coat.     The  differ- 

<  "f  trefoil  always  contract  their  leaves  at  the  ap- 
!•  '  ftorm  ;  so  certainly  docs  this  take  place,  that 
t!;        i  !i:r.s  liavc  acfiuire<l  tlic  name  of  the  hitfhandman's 

'■<"    ■  ■■  '•     Tl...  !..i;...   .....I   . .i..f  .!,.,„ .iind  yellow- 

"    '^'  '  •   ■'  1  species  of 

w.     i  •- ,rp   ,  _   .  as  and  tem- 

pests. The  bauhinia,  or  mountain  ebony,  cassia,  and  sen- 
«5tive  plants,  observe  the  same  habit. — Philosop/iy  in  Sport. 


ani  V 


rrtaU- 
in  it* 
in  HI 


•■^rgeta  the  wonders  and  mercies  of  the  Lord, 

xeuse ;  for  wc  arc  continually  Hurrouiidcd 

!i  "lay  iervc  to  brinp  the  power  and  good- 

.  to  mind.     The  li«?ht,  how  iK-aufifnl, 

■eswiry  to  our  well-bi-inRl     The  sun 

ily  bodies,  how  elorious  in  their 

I  and    fruitful   shower,   what  a 

"^   "f  our  Creator!    while   the 

■  Millie  might!     Kvery  day  let 

such  truths,  and  we  shall 

of  Jehovah  in  his  works. 


r  Maker's  nevcr- 

it    ever-watchful 

■ut  whose  knowle<igc  and  pennission  "not 

li   to    the   ground."       I'vnrv    "n.-    ^f  tln>Me 

1  ol.jicts,  whelhfT  with  or  wi(' 

owTj  war.  In  ri>l»hr)it»  the  Tr* 

J.  tlic  pur- 
all, — man, 
•.dl  he 
For- 

.-■.    ....    -j'liii.,  tn  mi  ,jt-Mi,    — .SlADB. 


THE   MONASTERIES  IN   THE    MIDDLE 
AGES. 

TiiE  old  chroniclers,  who  were  almost  all  monks,  have 
left  us  ample  records  of  the  foundation  of  raonasterios, 
events  at  least  as  important  in  their  eyes  as  the  greatest 
political  changes.  Orderic  \'ital  speaks  in  turns,  and  in 
the  same  tone,  of  the  invasion  of  England  by  William, 
the  conquests  in  Italy  by  the  Normans,  and  of  the 
foundation  or  renown  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Evroiil. 
Monasteries  were  established  in  various  modes.  Some- 
times a  man  would  retire  alone  into  a  desert,  and  by  the 
sanctity  of  his  life,  or,  according  to  the  cotcmporary 
legends,  the  submission  of  the  powers  of  nature  to  hii 
commands,  would  attract  around  him  a  crowd  of  admi- 
ring followers,  converting  what  was  an  uncultivated  spot 
into  a  thriving  community.  .  .  .  Many  monasteries 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  repentance  of  sinners,  or 
the  devotion  of  the  great.  In  bestowing  a  portion  of 
their  wealth  upon  ccnobitcs,  who  passed  day  and  night 
in  prayer,  the  rich  and  powerful  of  those  ages  believed 
they  were  hastening  the  passage  of  their  relatives 
through  the  pains  of  purgatory,  and  purchasing  for 
themselves  the  treasures  of  heaven.  Others  were 
established  by  colonies  of  monks,  sent  from  already 
existing  religious  communities.  Thus,  St.  Bernard 
founded  in  Europe  one  hundred  and  sixty  houses  of  his 
order,  and  the  Abbey  of  Cluny  possessed  fifteen  thou- 
sand and  seventy-four  supplemental  establishments.  In 
this  way,  some  religious  orders  had  monasteries  spread 
over  entire  Christendom,  and  as  these  followed  the  same 
rules,  practised  the  same  austerities,  and  obeyed  the  same 
chief,  they  often  formed  a  religious  confcderacj-,  sur- 
passing in  riches  and  importance  both  powerful  nobles 
and  flourishing  cities. 

The  ecclesiastical  historians  have  minutely  detailed 
the  life  led  within  the  monasteries;  the  division  of  the 
day  between  labour,  meditation,  and  prayer;  the  long 
ecstasies  of  an  ascetic  devotion,  and  the  prodigies 
effected  by  penitence.  Others  have  repeated  what  was 
even  in  those  ages  reported  of  the  disorders  which 
reigned  in  the  cloisters,  and  of  the  corruption  of  their 
inhabitants.  We  wish  to  draw  attention  to  other  fea- 
tures. 

Every  monastery  possessed  certain  privileges  .ind  the 
liberty  of  electing  its  superior,  and  in  this  election  it 
admitted  of  no  interference  of  any  authority,  either 
ecclesiastical  or  civil.  .Allegiance  to  the  Pope  alone  was 
admitted  by  some  abbeys,  while  others  supported  with 
impatience  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  Every 
monastery  had  its  patron  saint,  who  became,  as  it  were, 
the  lord  of  the  community,  under  whoso  banner  all  their 
spiritual  warfare  and  defence  of  temporal  interests  were 
carried  on.  Many  of  the  wealthy  of  the  laity  sought 
the  prayers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cloisters,  even 
entering  upon  a  kind  of  half-brotherhood,  and  after 
passing  their  lives  in  serving  the  interests  of  the  monas- 
tery, determined  upon  spending  the  evening  of  their 
days  clotlie<l  in  its  habiliments,  and  obtaining  sepulture 
among  their  brothers  in  solitude.  We  can  hardly 
picture  to  ourselves  the  spirit  of  emulation  which 
animated  the  monks  in  augmenting  the  domains  and 
renown  of  their  order.  History  furnishes  us  with  many 
examples  of  cenobites  committing  injustice  towards  tlidr 
families,  and  ruining  their  relations,  in  order  to  em  i.h 
the  monasteries.  Every  house  had  its  archives  of 
charters  and  contracts,  proving  the  titles  and  rights  of 
its  property,  and  amid  the  great  zeal  which  prevailed  for 
extending  the  conventual  possessions,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  these  were  sometimes  founded  upon  irregular  dona- 
tions and  apocryphal  documents.  A  general  chapter, 
held  in  1157,  pronounced  ci  ;  t.iin  penalties  against  per- 
sons detected  in  falsifying  charters  and  seals. 

The  monks  being,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
times,  the  depositories  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and 
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tliu  acrvicc  of  God,  every  attempt  to  revoke  a  donation, 
or  contest  a  privilege,  wan  pronounced  a  high  nacrili-jfo. 
Kvory  monnstt'ry  considered  ilsi'tf  n»  the  Church  and 
holy  family  of  Christ,  and  hence  defended  with  enthu- 
n\:\sm  the   rights  it  had  acquired,  and  which  time  had 

jnBecratod. 

The  power  and  riches  of  the  monasteries  did  not  arise 
solely  from  their  domains  and  seignorial  privileges; 
most  of  thera  possessed  the  bones  of  some  apostle,  or 
some  martyr,  which  produced  them  abundant  offerings, 
and  were  their  means  of  protection  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  From  the  ninth  century,  the  iuhabilants  of  the 
cloiaiers,  when  they  were  aggrieved  by  the  injustice  or 
usurpation  of  powerftd  neighbours,  placed  the  relics  of 
the  saints  they  possessed  upon  the  earth,  or  among  the 
thorns,  and  left  them  there,  until  their  invaded  or 
menaced  sanctuary  was  liberated  from  all  fear.  When 
robbers  or  the  enemy  threatened  their  abode,  the  relics 
were  borne  for  security  to  the  nearest  town,  all  the 
niunks  walking  in  procession,  and  imploring  in  their 
mournful  canticles  the  mercy  of  God.  From  tlie  earliest 
period  of  the  pilgrimages  to  the  East,  holv  relics  were 
the  object  of  research,  and  from  that  time  there  was  no 
church  or  monastery  but  had  its  shrine,  which  became 
its  treasure.  The  bones  of  snints,  it  was  pretended, 
cured  the  sick,  converted  sinners,  and  obtained  the 
n:ercy  of  heaven  for  all  who  visited  them;  while  no  pil- 
grim ever  worshipped  at  the  altar,  upon  which  were 
deposited  the  mortal  remains  of  a  tnartyr,  without  leav- 
ing a  testimony  of  his  feeling.  When  the  Crusades 
commenced,  a  vast  number  of  relics  were  brought  from 
the  East,  which  were  deposited  in  the  monasteries,  as 
secure  asyla.  While  the  warriors  were  pillaging  the 
cities  of  the  infidels  and  heretics,  the  monks  were  en- 
gaged with  a  booty,  which  they  regarded  as  far  more 
precious,  and  more  worthy  of  the  victories  gained  in 
the  name  of  Christ.       .     .     . 

Frequently  they  transported  their  relics  from  citv  to 
city,  or  from  village  to  village,  in  order  to  increase  the 
number  of  offerings.  These  translations,  resulting  rather 
from  avarice  than  piety,  were  often  attended  by  various 
iniquitous  deceptions  upon  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
AbbtS  Guibert  exclaimed  against  this  custom  of  carrying 
about  the  remains  of  the  saints,  "  preventing  the  blessed 
ones,"  he  says,  "enjoying  their  fitting  repose  in  an 
inuuoveable  tomb." 

A  circumstance  which  added  to  the  power  of  the 
religious  communities  was,  that,  however  rich  a  monas- 
tery might  become,  each  inhabitant  of  the  cloister 
remained  poor.  Frequently  all  the  most  sumptuous  arts 
were  had  recourse  to  in  the  construction  of  a  monastery, 
a  palace  might  be  the  result, — but  still  the  monk  would 
only  occupy  his  narrow  cell  within  its  walls;  and  although 

fiopes  or  prelates  might  be  feasted  therein  on  the  richest 
uxuries,  yet  his  diet  would  still  consist  of  bread  and  a 
few  herbs.  The  vow  of  poverty  was  deemed  that  of  all 
others  of  which  the  observance  should  be  held  the 
most  sacred:  and  thus  Guibert  tells  us  of  a  monk,  to 
whose  body  the  rites  of  sepulture  were  denied,  because 
he  had  concealed  a  few  pence  about  his  person.  "  Tiiis 
belongs  to  me,"  was  an  expression  never  uttered  in  a 
monastery:  ail  love  of  distinction  or  glory  also  must 
be  effectually  prohibited  to  him,  who  forsakes  his  very 
name  to  assume  that  of  some  holy  man. 

Amid  all  this  personal  abnegation,  the  monastery 
increased  in  power.  While  each  monk  valued  himself 
as  nothing,  or  as  so  much  dust  in  the  world,  there 
Vfas  not  a  monastery  but  possessed  the  pride  of  the 
eternal  city,  and  believed  that  its  endurance  would  be 
measured  only  by  ages.  Among  the  crowd  of  solitaries, 
but  one  man  was  rem.irkable,  and  that  man  w.ns  the 
abbot  the  monks  themselves  had  elected.  Independent 
himself,  he  received  the  most  implicit  submission  from 
the    brotherhood ;  his   commands   were   obcvcd   as    a 


religious  duty.  If  by  ch»nce  h«»  found  any  portion  of 
the   euinniunity   r  l,|g 

feet,  pronounced  a  „■!(, 

and  sought  an  a«\luin  ui  another  nionanterv.  Hit  male> 
diction  and  esperinllv  his  absence,  which  was  looked 
upon    as    an    ab;i  of   heaven,    almost    always 

speedily  restored  ■  ,  and  procured  a  reconcilia- 

tion. 

This  supreme  power  wa»  not,  however,  arbitrary  in 
its  exercise,  but  submitted  to  acknowledged  regulations. 

The  minutest  actions  of  the  cenobites  were  directed 
by  traditions  and  customs;  and  the  manner  of  repairing 
to  the  chapter  or  refectory,  their  attendance  at  prayer*, 
and  the  cutting  of  their  hair  and  beard,  were  equallr 
prescribed  to  them;  so,  too,  were  there  laws  for  their 
conversation  and  their  silence,  their  vestments  snd 
their  demeanour.  The  monastic  code,  in  fact,  embodied 
everything,  even  to  the  mortificalions  and  penances,  and 
the  innocent  recreations  of  the  cloister. 

In  a  monastery  there  were  various  offices  to  be  ful- 
filled, and  the  division  of  labour  was  as  well  regulated 
within  its  walls,  as  among  the  inhabitants  of  an  indus- 
trious city.  To  some  were  committed  the  temporal 
interests  of  the  monastery ;  these  superintended  the 
harvest  or  the  vintage,  or  collected  the  tributes  and  dues 
from  the  vassals.  To  one  would  be  committed  the 
charge  of  the  wine,  and  to  another  the  provision  and 
equal  division  of  the  repasts.  There  were  attendants 
upon  the  infirmary  to  whom  the  care  of  the  sick  was 
consigned,  while  visitors  exercised  a  surveillance  upon 
the  monastery  night  and  day.  Every  monastery  had  its 
gardeners,  its  wood-cutters,  its  fishermen,  cooks,  and 
bakers,  &c.  There  were  officers,  who  received  pilgrims 
and  travellers,  and  others  who  distributed  to  the  poor 
from  day  to  day  the  donations  of  the  charitable.  The 
services  the  monks  rendered  to  agriculture  and  literature 
are  well  known.  The  chroniclers  inform  us  that  those 
who  understood  reading  and  psalmody  were  honoured 
in  the  cloisters.  The  monks  who  transcribed  manu- 
scripts were  supposed  to  be  performing  an  act  agreeable 
in  the  sight  of  God ;  each  letter  traced  upon  the  parch- 
ment was  supposed  instrumental  in  effacing  a  fault. 
The  most  celebrated  monasteries  possessed  both  a 
library  and  a  school,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  faith 
were  defended,  and  the  memory  of  past  events  pre- 
served. The  cenobites  wielded  at  the  same  time  the 
empire  of  religion,  riches,  and  knowledge,  and  thus 
the  deserts  enlightened  the  cities,  and  ruled  the  opinions 
of  the  agej  Nothing  shows  better  the  influence  of  the 
Church  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  than  to  observe,  ou 
the  one  hand,  powerful  nobles  inclosed  in  their  strongs 
fortresses,  and,  on  the  other,  these  solitaries  inhabiting 
cloisters,  which  were  scarcely  closed  at  all,  and  defended 
only  by  the  force  of  ojiinion.  The  jieace  which  prevailed 
in  their  vicinity,  attracted  a  mmierous  population  around 
the  religious  communities.  Many  villages  and  even  cities 
trace  their  origin  to  the  vicinity  of  a  monastery,  of 
which,  indeed,  they  often  bear  the  name.  Frequently 
princes  and  nobles  requested  on  their  death-beds  that 
their  ashes  might  repose  in  the  church  of  the  monas- 
tery, in  order  that  prayers  might  be  repeated  night  and 
day  near  their  tombs.  From  a  very  ancient  custom,  the 
mortal  spoils  of  powerful  monarchs  were  consigned  to 
the  keeping  of  monks. 

Although  the  same  spirit  which  produced  the  Cni- 
sades  had  formerly  contributed  to  {>eople  the  deserts  with 
monks,  yet,  we  do  not  know  in  what  degree  the  monas- 
teries, in  tlieir  turn,  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the 
holv  wars.  The  deserts,  which  by  the  labour  of  the 
monks,  had  become  fertile  places,  were  bv  no  means 
exempted  from  the  tribute  imposed  for  the  pay  and 
maintenance  of  the  Christian  armies.  A  great  number 
of  monks,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  Pope  Urban, 
abandoned  their  monasteries  to  follow  the  banners  of  th* 
first  crusade.    In  the  other  expeditions,  the  cenobites,  in 
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iniutionof  PeUr  th<«  Ilomiit  an^l  St.  Rernard.  p-xhorled 
Uie  f^iikfulto  takv 

ihfiu  wBo  r.iiiM  117. .  ;it 

I'li  the  «nUq)nsp)i.     It  looms  to  have 

:....;  a  monk  servod  (»od  as  well  in  the 

<  by  repairinp  to  the  Holy   Land,  and  indrcd 

i._  .  ...o  went  to  settle  there  were  often  treated  with 

ievrritv  by  the  cotomporary  historians.     Tho  Abbe  of 

Clairraux,  whose  preachinjj^  had  sent  so  many  Christians 

to  seek  their  death  in  Asia,  forbad  any  of  his  disciples 

to  crou  the  leas,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe   he  did 

this  from  bis  dread  of  the  st.tte  of  morals  in  the  East. 

Towards  the  termination  of  the  Crusades,  the  g^rcater 
part  of  the  monasteries  bet^an  to  lose  their  reputation 
and  renown.  Like  political  state*,  they  arose  by  their 
virtue,  and  fell  by  their  corruption.  Many  of  these 
asylums  of  piety  became  the  hotbeds  of  vice,  and  the 
abandonment  of  disciplioe  wa*  followed  by  the  ne^^lect  of 
leaniin)^.  Finally  the  Church  found  in  these  cenobitcs 
followers  less  ardent,  and  to  Rome  they  proved  a  less 
devoted  militia  than  iieretoforo.  New  religious  orders 
arose,  wliirli  were  encouraged  at  onre  by  the  respect  of 
the  ]  the  favour  of  the  pontifTs.     Foremost  in 

tlie  r..  -sc  was  that  of  tho  Brothers  of  Mercy  or 

of  the  IrinitVi  which  originate  '  Third  Crusade, 

and   wlio?r    object   wa*   the    i  ,'  and  release    of 

Chr:  ■  \es.     These  venerable  men  sought  afar 

off  au  no  boniiKinril  iheir  fate  in  the  prisons  of 

the  infidel;  and,  lru<  of  the  faith,  and  lovers  of 

liberty,    they  never  ,.. i  themselves  repoiv,  until 

they  had  succeeded  in  reudinp^  asunder  the  chains  of 
tho  wretched  captive.  It  was  during  the  Sixth  Crusade 
that  the  two  orders  of  Minor  Friars  and  I'roaching 
Fr.Tia  irow,  who,  according  to  the  Abbe  d'Usberg, 
nc  youthfulncss  of  the  Church,  'llio  monastic 
i...  ..„.'.  iiuw  necessarily  changed  in  all  particulars.  It 
was  no  longer  considered  right  that  monks  should  acquire 
.1 — inins  and  build  sumptuous  edifices;  the  former 
ible  and  contemplative  life  must  be  abandoned  for 
line  to  be  pa*se<1  '        '»tolic  labours.     The  sileuce  of 

solitude  was  no  request,  but  the  almost  mira- 

culous powers  (j!  ili  i  o-.irse  eniployeJ,  by  which  the 
vi)i<os  of  those  now  apostles  of  Christ  proclaimed  the 
doctrines  of  his  religion  in  the  midst  of  towns  and 
cities.  The  disciples  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic, 
'■  m,  founded 

■  I  none  their 

l'><-.\,    a«    .Si.  liiouuia    U  AqUil.  I, 

lil.i'l    with    distiiirtion    the   ]•.■  c 

philosophy.  Wi!  will  not  follow  tliom  in  their  contests 
with  t!;r-  cftnlili-hi  (1  clrrirv,  who  frequently  manifested 
f  rpdit   and    influence,    nor 

'  .In  vthich  charity  was  not 

■j%.     We  like  better 
t  ,  r   the  burning  sun  of 

Atncn,  m  the  north  of  Ana.  and   in  the  most  remote 

the  Moors   still    ravaged 

r«  shook  the  thrones  of  the  most 

and    mcnacrd    all     Christendom, 

visited    the    inhabitants   of  the   Niger, 


pLicpii    of  tl 
.S|)oiii,  .iii'- 
powcrl'iil     u 


F-i.t.     While 


tr  iv.T'i  fi  the  vast  deserts  of  Tartary.  penetrated  to  the 
^'li.w  Sa;  and,  as  peaceful  conquerors,  armed  but 
w.ih  -■■  '  --cl,  thi7  extended  the  empire  of  Christ, 
•nd  1  •tandard  of  his  pros*  in  the  extrpmitics 
of  lh<-  «,!.■)  A 11  Murld.  The  Christian  colonips  wluch  they 
planted  among  pagan  nations,  or  savage  tribes,  have 
endured  for  a  much  longer  space  of  time,  than  those 
establishment*  which  were  founded  by  the  Crusaders. 
J.  C. 

SiiAMB  is  a  feeling  of  profanation.     Friendship    '  ^ 

piety  oactit  U)  be  handled  with  a  sort  of  myateri' 

''  i.  •     '  ■         '      •    •      • ,  rare  momenti  I'l  I'l  r- 

f  nderstood   in  silence. 

^•■•••.'  _-....  .■"..,.,,.«,.  i.j  in:  iiiuught— many  more  to 

be  spoken.— Norau*. 


THE  NAVY  AND  ARMY. 

*  fiiioii  U  RtMnjrth." 

Tnr.  Natv. 
Y«  gMrdians  of  Old  Kn^luud  I 

Yo  bulwarks  of  the  seas  ; 
Whose  iiiiionjiick  is  Honting  now 

In  triumph  on  tliu  breeze  ; 
Ye  noble  mariners  who  sail 

In  glory  o'er  tlip  tide. 
Whose  iron  arms  arc  true  and  strong, 

Your  country's  boast  and  pride  ; 
Wo  wi.sh  yo  hi-nllh,  ye  mnrinors, 

And  may  ye  never  I)e 
Without  A  coiniNUM  or  a  licliii. 

To  guide  you  o'er  the  sen. 
May  happinpxs  attend  your  way, 

Along  the  boundless  main. 
And  weultli  and  honour  bring  you  back 

Unto  your  land  again. 

TTen'i'.   1"  -vririners  of  Engl.ind, 
li  the  raging  sens  I 
"  ^'>  ,  liatli  limvefl  a  thousand  years, 

The  battle  and  the  breeze  :" 
And  may  your  broad  and  snowy  sails 

From  danger  Hoat  unfurl'd  ; 
And  OH  yo  sail,  proclaim  this  land 

The  empress  of  the  world. 
May  honour's  caase  invoke  your  song. 

And  freedom's  banner  ride, 
An  emblem  of  your  loyal  hearts, 

In  glory  o'er  the  tide. 
May  victory's  wreatli  your  brows  pntwioa 

And  laurel-leaves  tlic  name 
Of  this  our  land  enibbzon  forth 

Upon  the  scroll  of  fiune. 

TuE  Armt, 
Tho  sold-'v  '*■  }■••■■' 1  ! 

And  1  iiid 

The  fear:  ^  ul' our  right*, 

The  heroes  of  our  land  ! 
May  Hope  attend  them  on  their  way, 

Unto  the  battle  fiehl, 
And  Glory  bring  them  back  again, 

To  rest  upon  each  shield. 
Bat  should  some  proud  invading  foe 

Set  foot  upon  our  land. 
These  lion-hearts  must  ri.se  once  more, 

With  sword  and  gun  in  hand. 

The  soldierv  of  Fniflnnd, 

Thel.      '  e, 

Wlio'jl  1  ■  native  land, 

And  liKui,  111'  ii  >^n.  .11  to  .save  I 
Who'll  rise,  wlienever  duty  calls, 

Tl...  l'...f.ul,  il  ,..  to  raise', 
An  liat  lianncr  tnip, 

A  ''h  blaze. 

We  wiih  ye  health,  yo  noble  ones  I 

And  may  ye  ever  stand, 
Hie  brave  defenders  of  our  rights, 

Tho  savioTira  of  oar  land. 

IfofMl  and  MUUarf  OasiUt. 

A    CONFIDRKT    PICICPOCKET. 

CaiRt.E.<;TiiB  Srcond  loved  what  may  Iw  called  fun  as  much 
aa  the  youngest  of  his  couriiers.     On  "'i"  •■f  Li"  i,;.ii,.i  ,.^, 
an  impudent  rascal  of  a  jiickpocket  hn 
to  the  drawing-room,  hi  the  garb  of  a  ;  i 

sacoeeded  in  extracting  a  gold  snuff-box  from  a  nobleman's 
pocket,  and  was  naietly  transferring  it  to  his  own,  when, 
looking  up,  he  saddenly  caught  the  King's  eye,  and  distn- 
Terwl  that  he  liad  been  perceived  by  his  Majeslv.  The 
fellow,  aware,  in  all  probability,  of  the  King^  character, 
had  the  impudence  to  put  his  fmgcr  to  his  iioee,  and  winked 
knowingly  at  Clmrles  to  hold  his  tongue.  '  '  '  ?'ter- 
wards,    the    King   was   much   amused    by    ]  the 

nobleman  feeling  one  pocket  after  another  ii,  ■  f  his 

treasure.  At  last  he  could  rrftist  no  I  i.  .  i  :  ;  :.  i  |..':.iii:; 
•bout  him,  (probably  t"  mnl..  iivt.in  n  ,•  ;].,  tliul  h.-ul 
escaped,)  he  called  out  i    i  "ii.  "  You  need 

not,  my  I»rd,  give  y.  i<    tinilile  about  it; 

your  1hj\  is  pone,  and  1  own  myself  an  accomplice.  I 
could  not  help  it,  I  was  made  a  confidant." — Jksse. 


Joaa  W.  rABKBa,  PosusBia,  Wist  Btsasp,  Lmidoii. 
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BOLSOVER  CASTLE,  DERBYSHIRE. 


The  rudiments  of  this  extensive  stronghold  seen)  to 
have  been  erected  by  William  Pevercl,  on  whom  the 
manor  of  Bolsover  wns  conferred  by  William  the  Con- 
queror. The  castle  was  built  on  the  western  brow  of  a 
noge  of  limestone  rocks,  at  a  great  elevation,  and  has 
l«ng  served  as  a  land-mark  for  the  surroundinir  country. 
It  was  held,  in  conjunction  with  the  Peak  Castle*,  under 
the  same  const.iblo  or  governor.  In  1 153  the  castle  and 
manor  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  in  the  rei^n  of 
Richard  the  First  Bolsovcr  was  bestowed  upon  John, 
earl  of  Mortaigne,  afterwards  king  of  England,  lu  the 
reign  of  John,  the  castle  was  seized  by  the  disaffected 
barons,  who  retained  it  until  1'215,  when  it  was  retaken 
for  the  King,  l>y  William  Ferrers,  earl  of  Derby,  who, 
U  an  acknowledgment  for  this  service,  was  appointed 
governor.  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  John, 
the  castle  was  fortified  against  the  insurgent  barons,  and 
the  Kin'/  appointed  Gerard  dc  Furaival  to  make  it  his 
family  residence,  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  the  neighbouring  districts. 

During  several  succeeding  reigns  the  castellans  were 
frequently  changed;  the  ro.inor  and  castle  reverting  to 
the  Crowa  ou  the  death  or  attainder  of  tlio  occupant.   In 

*  I)»»crib«d  io  Saturday  Xagatint,  Vol,  XXV.,  p.  41. 

Vol.  XXV. 


the  rri(;n  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  castles  of  Bolsovtr 
.vid  Ilareston  were  granted  to  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of 
Norfolk;  but  they  n  verted  to  the  crown  on  the  attainder 
o  his  son,  the  second  duke.  In  the  fifth  of  Edward 
the  .Sixth,  a  lease  of  Bolsovcr  Castle,  for  fifty  years,  waa 
srantcd  to  Sir  John  Byron,  and  two  vears  afterward* 
the  fee-farm  was  granted  to  Georsre  Talbot,  kniclit.  Lord 
Talbot;  and  in  160S,  George  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
.iiid  others,  granted  a  lease  of  the  manor  for  one 
thousand  ypars,  to  Sir  Charles  Cavtndish.  knight,  for  a 
rent  of  10/.  per  annum;  and  fi»e  years  after,  the  same 
earl  sold  the  uianof  to  Sir  Charles,   who  ■'> 

commenced  the  erection  of  the  castellated  m.. .  ::ia 

north  end.  The  son  of  Sir  Charles,  who  waa  m  greatly 
distiniruished  for  his  loyalty  during  the  reign  of  Charlea 
the  First,  entertained'  that  mon.irch  three  time*  at 
Bolsovcr  Castlo.  The  exi>ense  of  the  first  reception  waa 
calculated  at  40()iV.  of  the  second  nearly  15,000/.  At 
this  entertainment  the  tiuee;i  was  pre.'ent.  Lord  CU- 
reudon    refers  to  the  first  i  nt  as  "  such  an 

excess  of  feasting  as  had  s  been  known  in 

England  before,  and  wo>.;ld  be  stiil  thought  very  prodi- 
gious if  the  same  noble  person  had  not,  within  a  year  or 
two  afterwards,  made  the   King  and  Queen  a  more 
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ttnpendou*  enUrUinmcnt,  which,  (God  be  thanked,) 
though  possibly  it  might  too  much  whet  the  appetite  of 
others  to  excess,  no  nun  after  those  days  imitated.'* 

The  rasgnificcnt  host  of  these  entertainments  is  dis- 
tinruished  in  the  history  of  the  Civil  Wars,  as  the  Earl 
•na  .Marquess  of  Newcastle;  at  the  Restoration  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Newcastle  The  Duchess,  in  her 
memoirs  of  her  illustrious  consort  says,  that  the  King 
likeU  the  first  entertainment  so  well  that  "  a  year  after 
bis  return  out  of  Scotland,  he  was  pleased  to  send  my  lord 
irord,  that  her  majesty  the  ^uecn  was  resolved  to  make  a 
proereM  into  the  northern  parts,  desiring  him  to  prepare 
the  like  entertainment  for  her  majesty,  as  he  had  formerly 
done  for  him  ;  which  my  lord  did,  and  endeavoured  for  it 
with  all  possible  care  and  industry,  sparini;  nothing  that 
might  add  splendour  to  the  feast,  which  both  their  majestiea 
were  pleased  to  Jionour  with  their  presence.  Ben  Jonson 
he  employed  in  fitting  up  such  scenes  and  speeches  as  he 
could  best  devise,  and  sent  for  all  the  gentrr  of  the  county 
to  come  and  wait  on  their  mnjesties ;  and,  in  short,  did  nil 
that  ever  he  could  to  render  it  great^  and  worthy  of  their 
royal  acceptance." 

The  entertainments  provided  by  Ben  Jonson  were  a 
•eries  of  masques:  the  first  was  entitled  Love's  Wel- 
come in  which  the  object  was  merely  to  introduce,  in  a 
kind  of  anti-masque,  a  course  of  quintain,  performed  by 
Ihe  gentlemon  of  the  county,  neighbours  to  the  earl,  in 
the  guise  of  rustics,  in  which  much  nwkw.irdness  was 
affected,  and  much  real  dexterity  probably  shown.  The 
eiitertaiumcnt,  which  is  for  the  most  part  quaint  and 
ludicrous,  concludes  with  an  culogium  on  Charles,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  sample : — 

.....    snch  a  king 
As  men  would  wish,  that  know  not  how  to  hope 
Hia  like,  but  seeing  him  1    A  prince,  that's  law 
Unto  liimself ;  is  good  for  goodness'  sake. 
And  so  becomes  the  rule  unto  his  subji'cts  I 
That  studies  not  to  seem  or  to  show  great. 
But  be : — not  drest  for  other's  eyes  and  ea>«, 
'With  visions  and  false  rumours,  but  makes  fame 
Wait  on  his  actions,  and  thence  speak  his  name. 

The  masque  [>erformcd  before  the  King  and  Queen  In 
the  following  year  (30th  July  1634),  was  also  called 
Jtdve't  tytlcome.  it  commences  with  a  piece  sung 
"  by  two  tenors  and  a  bass,"  while  the  King  and  Queen 
tat  at  banquet.  After  the  banquet  their  majesties  were 
entertained  with  dblogues  and  dances  of  mechanics,  in 
which  Ben  Jonson  vents  his  spleen  against  Inigo  Jones, 
the  architect,  whom  he  introduces  under  the  appellation 
of  Colonel  Vitruvius.  A  second  banquet  was  then  set 
down  before  the  King  and  Queen  "  from  the  clouds  by  two 
loves,  Ero*  and  Anteros  :  one  as  the  King's,  the  other  as 
the  Queen's,  differenced  by  their  garlands  only:  his  of 
white  and  red  roses,  the  otner  of  lilies  interwoven,  gold, 
silver,  purple,  Ac,  with  a  bough  of  palm  in  his  hand 
cleft  a  little  at  the  top;  they  were  both  armed  and 
winged;  with  bows,  and  quivers,  cassocks,  breeches, 
buskins,  gloves,  and  perukes  alike.  They  stood  silent 
•while,  wondering  at  one  another,  till  at  last  the  lesser 
of  them   (Kros)  began  to  speak."     Their  conversation, 

which  is  f ■•:  -1  and  metaphysical,  is  in  rhyme,  and 

if  intcrni;  lalethes,  who  tells  them,  that  should 

they  swear  to  ini-^e  refined  reasons  and  proportions  of 
the  affections,  they  "  would  hardly  get  credit  above  a 
fable,  here,  in  the  edge  of  Derbyshire,  the  region  of  all." 

The  tame  character  concludes  the  masque,  with  a 
complimentary  '  i  their  majesties  in  prose. 

During  thr  rf,  the    Earl   of  Newcistle  was 

commtnder-in-chirl  of  the  King's  forces  in  the  northern 
and  midland  districts,  and  Bolsover  Castle  was  garri- 
soned for  the  King;  but  it  was  captured  by  the  parlia- 
ment'jry  forres  and  sold.  It  was  about  to  be  demolishi'd, 
but  >  '  endith,  younger  brother  of  the  Earl 

of  ^  .|  meant   to   rc-purchase   it   of  the 

«,  at  an  advanced  price,  and  thiu  pre- 
.1  demolition. 

la  the  year  1691,  at  the  death  of  Henry,  the  second 


duke  of  Newcastle,  without  issue,  tho  estates  devolved 
to  his  sister  and  co-heiress,  Margaret;  this  ladv  married 
John  Holies,  earl  of  Clare,  who,  in  1694,  was  created 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  Their  only  daughter  Henrietta, 
married  Edward  Harley,  carl  of  Oxford,  whose  sole 
heiress,  Lady  Margaret  Cavendish  Harlev,  brought  the 
manor  or  barony  of  Bolsover,  to  Wilfiam,  duke  of 
Portland,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  noble  duke. 

The  ancient  Norman  structure,  erected  by  William 
Pevercl,  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  present  structure,  a  square  building  of  brown  stone^ 
occupies  its  site.  This  building,  erected  at  different 
periods,  is  of  considerable  extent.  The  oldest  part  of 
the  present  itructure  (which  is  now  occupied)  wa» 
erected  by  the  command  of  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  about 
1613.  The  interior  of  this  portion  of  Bolsover  Castle 
exhibits  a  curious  specimen  of  the  domestic  arrangements 
and  accommodations  of  the  age  when  it  was  built.  The 
rooms  are  small,  and  the  walls  arc  wainscotted,  and 
fancifully  inlaid  and  painted.  The  ceilings  of  the  best 
apartments  are  carved  and  gilt,  and  the  floors  are 
generally  of  plaster. 

The  present  appearance  of  Bolsover  Castle  is  singular. 
Mr.  Glover,  in  his  County  Histoiy  of  Derby,  quotes 
from  The  Topographer  a  description  from  which  the 
following  account  has  been  slightly  abridged. 

Some  large  gates  being  passed,  the  visitor  soon  enters 
upon  the  noble  terrace,  raised  high  by  art  as  well  as  by 
nature,  that  forms  the  western  side,  and  overlooking  a 
fruitful  valley,  commands  the  park  and  seat  of  Sutton, 
and  a  rich  circle  of  country.  Along  this  terrace  stands 
the  range  of  building,  now  reduced  to  a  shell,  built  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  Further  on  is  the  house  built  by  his 
father.  A  broad  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  entrance,  on 
each  side  of  which  arc  porter's  lodges.  Having  passed 
these  we  enter  into  a  high  inclosed  paved  court,  where  a 
regular  front  presents  itself  in  the  form  somewhat  of  the 
letter  E;  viz.,  two  small  wings,  and  a  lesser  in  the 
centre :  in  the  latter  is  the  porch,  and  over  the  door  is  a 
kneeling  figure  of  an  Hercules,  who  supports  on  his 
shoulders  a  heavy  balcony;  two  lions  sculptured  in  stone 
stand  by  his  side;  above  are  the  arms  of  Cavendish  and 
a  coronet ;  and  through  it  a  passage  leads  to  the  hall, 
which  is  not  large,  but  perfectly  consonant  with  tho 
building,  being  supported  in  the  centre  bv  two  pillars, 
from  whence,  and  from  brackets  in  the  side  of  the  wall 
issue  the  ramifications  of  the  ribbed  roof.  The  hall  is 
adorned  with  some  old  portraits,  of  no  great  value,  and 
in  the  different  compartments  are  painted  the  labours  of 
Hercules, 

Passing  through  an  ante-room  we  arrive  at  the  dining- 
room,  or  as  it  was  formerly  called,  "  the  Pillar  Parlour,'* 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  circular  column  of  stone  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  which  supports  the  ceiling. 
Round  this  pillar  is  the  dining  table;  the  walls  are 
wainscotted,  and  richly  ornamented  with  many  old- 
fashioned  devices,  partlv  gilt,  in  the  manner  of  James 
the  First's  time.  Erahlematiral  representations  of  tho 
five  senses  occupy  various  compartments  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  room.  The  windows,  which  are  mndo 
to  correspond  with  the  interior  decorations,  command 
extensive  views;  the  chimney-piece  of  this  room  is  very 
gaudy  and  expensive:  a  remark  that  applies  to  nearly 
every  room  in  the  house.  The  staircase  is  of  stone,  and 
leads  to  a  very  fine  room  called  the  Star-Chamber,  rich 
in  all  the  ornaments  of  the  day,  carved  and  gilt,  with 
painted  wainscot,  a  deep  cornice  adorned  with  arms,  a 
rich  chimney-piece,  fine  old  furniture,  and  numerous 
windows,  from  whence  are  magnificent  prospects;  the 
walls  are  decorated  with  portraits  of  the  twelve  Roman 
emperors.  The  bed-chambers,  he,  are  numerous.  A 
long  and  narrow  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  roof,  from 
whence  the  view  is  nearly  boundless. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  staircase  a  door  opens  to  the 
garden  wall,  which  is  so  broad  as  to  allow  three  or  four 
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])rrsons    to    walk   abreast,    and    enjoy  tho    delightful 
[jrospcct. 

Oil  a  iiillar  undiT  the  dome  in  the  pa«sagc  arc  the 
following;  lines,  written  by  the  present  occupant  of  the 
c.a<tli',  ine   Rt-v.  W.  Tinslcy,  wliich  convey  a  just  and 
th()Uf;litful  reproof  against  the  ailiy  custom  common  to 
Ro  niaiiv  viititord,  of  defaciiifr  a  time-honoured  relic,  by 
scratching  U|)on  its  surface  their  own  obscure  names: — 
Let  not  each  cunccited  fribble, 
WhoMe  fiiijji'n  itch  hi"  iiniiio  to  scribble, 
I>are  to  pulliito  t)i'  :>'<l  walls  : 

Betliink  the<',  how  li  tliy  fleeting  days  I 

If  void  of  lioiioiir, — iiri.usirvui^  praise; 
On  thoc  nor  lime,  nor  fainu  has  catU, 
Unnoticed  inayst  thou  livp,— unnoticed  die>. 
As  WHudf  that  apriug  weeds  only  to  supply. 

But  yon  I  yv  nobly  j^Ttjat !  ye  truly  wise  I 
Thouf(li  virtuo,  niid  nut  t'aini',  you  prixe, 

Kiud  hen-  Kt  taliU't  for  u  <Iviuhli-as  name: 
This  pill',  like  you,  nmy  well  defy 
£ach  atoriii  that  howU  aloii);  the  aky ; 

Its  Imlsu  rcmuius  the  sauie, 
And  proudly  on  its  nativo  rock, 
ShaJl  long  resist  the  tempest's  shock. 

Tlie  dcricieucios  of  these  rooms  were  supplied  by  a 
range  of  buildings,  now  in  ruins,  standing  on  a  noble 
terrace,  commanding  a  magnificent  prospect  in  its  full 
extent;  the  side-walls,  and  the  floor  of  the  apartments, 
which  wcrts  entered  from  the  terrace  by  a  grand  flight  of 
steps,  are  all  that  remain,  the  roof  having  long  since 
l)et'ii  taken  off.  The  proposed  extent  of  this  structure 
may  be  judged  of,  from  the  dimensions  of  the  gallery, 
which  is  220  feet  in  length  by  28  wide.  The  dining, 
room  was  78  by  33  feet,  and  other  apartments-  on  a 
corresponding  scale  of  magnificence.  There  were  two 
entrances  into  this  noble  range  of  buildings.  Out  of  the 
■treat  court,  entering  the  dining-room,  was  a  st;itelv 
.ioor-case  and  over  the  door  were  cut  three  coats  of 
arms  within  the  garter.  In  a  scroll  was  written  the 
family  imitlo — Cavendo  tutus,  (Secure  from  Caution.) 

The  designs  of  Holsover  Castle  are  said  to  have  been 
furnished  by  Huiitingdou    Smithson,  who  was  sent  by 

I  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Italy  to  collect  materials. 
Walpole  says  that  "many  of  his  drawings  were  pur- 
jphased  by  the  late  Lord  Byron  from  his  descendants, 
irho  lived  at  Bolsover."  Mr.  Glover  savs,  "  The  im- 
jnense  pile  of  building  that  his  genius  contributed  to  pro- 
Puce  is  gradually,  though  slowly,  wearing  away.  Trees 
how  grow  in  some  of  the  apartnu-nts,  and  the  ivy  creeps 
along  the  walls  but  there  is  nothing  strikingly  picturesque 
in  any  part  of  the  structure,  whirh  is  now  in  ruins.  The 
best  view  of  Itolsover  C:uitlo  is  from  the  road,  on  the  north- 
east entrance  into  the  town,  from  a  pla»-e  called  Iron  Clift". 
From  the  Chesterfuld  road  below,  a  good  view  of  the  whole 
Structure  may  be  obtaiueil,  but  the  idmost  total  want  of 
majestic  trees  and  luxuriant  foliage,  renders  it  but  an  indif- 
ferent subject  for  the  pencil." 

A  broad  terrace  commences  at  the  northern  extremity 

^^f  the  castle  and  extends  along  the  whole  part  of  the 

l^^uilding;  it  then  sweeps  round  the  southern  side  of  the 

^^^■illage   and   inclines  towards   the  east.     On  the  right 

^^^Border  of  this  terrace  four  watch-towers  yet  remain. 

1^^    In    a  small   garden   adjoining  the  old  residence  is  a 

fountain  which  was  formerly  celebrated.    It  stands  in  an 

octagon  reservoir  six  feet  deep,  which  received  the  water 

from   the  images   and   heads    placed   in   the   angles    and 

sides.     Four  of  these  figures  resemble  griffins,  standing 

upon  semicircular  pedestals ;  they  are  of  stone  and  well 

executed;  in  the  other  four  angles  are  figures  like  satyrs, 

sitting  astride  on  birds,  probably  eagles;  but  they  are  so 

mutilated  that  their  precise  sha))e  cannot  be  discovered  ; 

on    the    sides   are  arched    niches,  containing  busts  of 

eight  of  the  Roman  emperors,  made  of  alabaster.     In 

the  centre  is  a  square  rusticated  pedestal,  with  ornaments 

y        projecting  from  the  angles.     Towards  the  middle  is  a 

I        cistern,  which  was  to  receive  the  water  from  the  ma^ks 

on  the  sides  of  the  pedestal,  through  which  pipes  are 


conveyed:  the  side*  of  '^''  --•"'"  "-' '•  • — '    :-•  the 

centre  is  a  marnuess'  •  .jt; 

on  each  side  of  it  hang:<  .>  umu  u  ui  iniu  wju'  n  i»r,  uirda 
arc  iK-cking  at;  at  the  comers  are  heads  of  ragles. 
which  spouted  out  water;  on  the  top  of  the  |)edestal  is  a 
statue  of  Venus  in  alabaster,  with  drapery  in  the  hand, 
and  one  foot  on  a  kind  of  step,  as  ia  the  act  of  getting 
out  of  a  bath. 

In   I'  '  ■     ited 

to  the   (  .;   it 

remarkable : — 

CIlAnLRS    CA,  I- .MM.-<ii     TO    HIS    .SONS. 

Bonnes,  seek  not  mo  among  the**  pnli«ho(i  stone*, 
Theso  only  hide  part  of  my  fl<  ■•;  .», 

AVhich  did  they  noro  so  neat  o:  <*rll. 

Will  all  bo  dust,  and  may  not  uiaKu  mo  swcIL 
Let  such  OS  have  outliviHl  all  pnuse. 
Trust  in  the  tombs  their  careful  frieuds  do  nise; 
I  made  my  life  my  monument  and  yours, 
To  which  there's  no  material  tlut  endures. 

Nor  vol  insrriptinn  like  it,  write  but  that, 

An  !  I  imitnte. 

It  N  to  tell, 

Not  wiuu  i  (iieo,    uui  ivt^y  i  u ved.— KoT* well. 


The  parts  of  a  medal  are  the  twt>  sides,  one  whereof  U 
called  the  fiirr,  hniri,  or  ofir^rsr,  the  other  the  nrerse.  On 
eiieh  siile  is  the  nrra  or  AV/'f.  the  rim  or  bordtr.  ami  the 
ej-rr^iim,  which  is  beneath  tli  '      '  '      '     ures 

represented  arc  placed.     On  •  led 

th '  ''■-  ■•.  —  ■■-'•■.  .,:e, 

is  ;«- 

ci.i.-_.   : „... ,   :        r- -  ■- ---  ''il» 

the  inscription  is  fre<|ueully  on  the  area.     \\  ;  in 

the   exergum    is,    generally,    no   more   than  ial 

letters,  whose  meaning  wo  are  U'-  ith, 

though  sometimes  tliey  contain  wo  1  .led 

an  inscription.  The  exergum  sumvLinics  cuiiuuiu  the  date 
of  the  coin,  expressing  in  what  consuUhip  of  the  emiwror 
it  was  struck,  as  COS.  III.  upon  the  v  ''  m  Anto- 

ninus.     Sometimes   it   signifies    the    p  it    was 

struck,  and  t '     '    •'  ■  ■- -'  -^.  JL 

AL.,  for  ^'y  f  a 

Licinius;    s«ii mic- 

tion of  which  tlie   ■  I'.A 

on  the  reverse  of  a   ■  .  ttix 

figures  in  higher  relief  t)ian  coins. — i'hilvtophy  in  iipitrt. 


The  prindpU  of  beauty  hath  no  a^. 

It  !•    '      '    ■     ■'       '        '         '    ''le  eyo  t>«  dim. 
Til  .1,  it  loukoth  forth, 

M'l ..,!,.r   V,,.   1. 

TliBt  in  1  Ivcd 

Sweet  cli 

Mas.  SicocaMtr. 


TiiK  probability  that  any  particular  person  shall  ever  be 
quallfie<l  for  the  employments  to  which  he  is  educated,  ia 
very  different  in  different  occupations.  In  the  greatest  part 
of  the  mechanic  trades  success  is  almost  certain,  but  in  the 
lilwnil  professions  it  is  very  uncertsin.  Put  your  ton 
apprentice  to  a  shoemaker,  there  is  little  doubt  of  his 
learning  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes;  but  -  •■  '  '■'■"  to  study 
the  law,  it  is  at  b-ast  twenty  to  one  if  ■<"  such 

•V  Ti  «li;  .  i-\M..  Ii'm  to  live   l.s    '  ai-ss.      In 

who  draw  the  pnxes  ought  to 
.e  who  draw  tho  blanks.     In  • 


a  1 

g-" 

profession  where  twenty  fail  for  or 
ought  to  gain  all  that  should  have  i 
cessful  twenty.  The  counsellor  :. 
near  fortv  vean  of  ace  begins  to 


eds,  that  one 

by  the  unsuc- 

,   at 

hU 

hU 

•of 


pr.: 

o« 

niore  liiaii  i  •- 

thing  by  it. 

at  liw  may.  ■  \.  "^^'^  " 

never  equal  to  this.— Js'irus  i\  caUh  vj  ^iUtvn4. 


any 
unsellors 
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IV 


The  Common  Cboss-Fisii  (I/ratter  rubeni). 

The  best  known  of  all  Star-Fishes,  is  doubtless  the 
roecies  above  repreiented,  called  the  Comrnoii  Cross- 
rish.  This  animal  in  abundant  on  most  parts  of  our 
■hores.  We  have  found  it  in  considerable  numbers  on 
the  Hampshire  coast ;  and  it  U  said  to  raiiiie  in  greater 
or  less  profusion  from  Devonshire  to  Zetland. 

Tlii'5  animal  has  generally  five  rays;  but  it  is  some- 
times found  with  one  more,  or  one  less  than  the  ordinary 
number.  The  rays  are  grooved  beneath,  and  in  each  of 
the  avenues  thus  formed  are  four  rows  of  suckers.  "  In 
consennenco  of  the  great  number  of  tliese  singular  orf!;ans," 
wys  FroftMor  Forb«,  "the  under  surface  of  a  living  cross- 
fi«n  presents  a  sipht  truly  curious  and  wonderful.  Hun- 
dreds of  wonn-like  snckcrs,  extending  and  contractinjf, 
oofling  and  fcfling  about,  eivo  the  i'lea  rather  of  an  asKcin- 
Mtfe  of  pol\-pi  than  of  bein)»  essential  parts  nf  one  animnl. 
Sensitire  in  the  extreme,  if  we  touch  one  of  tlinse  sinjfular 
tubes,  when  oofstif  tched,  all  those  in  its  neighbourhowl  are 
thrown  into  a  state  of  a^it.-iti^Mi  :  and  when  it  shrinks  from 
our  touch,  clianging  fi  hy  fibre  to  a  little  shrunk 

tubercle,  some  of  its  ni-.  .i.s  if  partaking  of  its  fears, 

oontnct  themselves  in  like  nituiner.  If  we  cut  one  off, 
however  long  it  may  have  been  at  the  moment  of  injury, 
all  its  power  of  extension  is  instantly  gone,  and  in  an  incon- 
ceivably short  time  it  changes  its  form,  contracting  into  a 
little  knob-like  maas." 

The  variation  in  the  number  of  rays,  among  the  star- 
fish, frequently  arises  from  some  injury  which  the 
animal  has  received,  and  has  not  yet  been  able  to  repair. 
The  C'  'IS  often  been   met  with  under 

•uch   <  us  of  form,  that  many  imagi- 

nary species  have  been  formed,  which  the  later  re- 
aearches  hare  awept  away.  An  instance  has  been  given 
in  which  no  less  than  four  of  the  rays  had  been  broken 
off,  and  partially  reproduced,  giving  from  their  small 
development  **  a  most  strange  and  unradiate  appearancn 
t*  ti»e  creature,  converting  it  from  a  star  into  a  comet." 
This  Iwinir  the  rase,  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at,  that 
naturalists  have  sometimes  failed  to  detect  this  species, 
10  Uie  distorted  and  singuUr  shapes  which  it  has  as- 
sumed. From  what  has  been  siid,  it  is  evident  that  this 
aainal  has  the  power  of  rrproduciog  the  limbs  it  has 
lost. 

There  are  ▼arietiea  of  colour  u  well  ai  of  form,  in 
the  common  cross-flsh.  Though  generally  yellow  or 
oiange,  they  are  sometimes  purple  or  red.'  In  one 
variety  the  upper  surface  is  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  the 
under  surface  yellow ;  the  arms  are  in  this  instance 
brua-lcr  than  usual,  and  the  »l(in  of  a  more  leathery 
tetture.  The  larger  specimens  of  the  common  rross- 
fiab  roeaanre  about  a  forjt. across,  but  tli'  site 

,«  seareelsp  n-r-e    inches.      Thf   eves    of   I  il    are 

♦''  '  ray,  nm!  are  surrounded 

''.'  The  mouth  is  also  pro- 

tectrj  by  spines  of  a  similar  nature.  ' 

The  cron-fiah  is  reckoned  a  great  rnrmv  to  oysters  ; 


and  fisbemion  believe  that  it  i*  in  iti  battles  with  them 
that  it  so  freijuently  loses  its  limbs.  This  fancy  is 
founded  on  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  siar-fish  takes  its  prey.  When  shell-fi^h  come 
within  the  grasp  of  this  animal,  it  completely  enfolds 
them  iu  its  arms,  and  appears  to  suck  them  from  their 
shells  by  means  of  iU  mouth  :  whereas,  according  to  the 
fisherman's  belief,  it  insinuates  an  arm  into  the  oyster's 
gape,  and  while  seeking  to  dislodge  its  enemy,  is  some- 
times caught  in  the  trap,  and  unable  to  withdraw  the 
limb;  thus  being  driven  to  choose  between  death  and 
the  amputation  of  an  important  member.  Hut  the  real 
mode  in  which  the  cross-fish  takes  its  prey  has  been 
noted  bv  several  observers ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
animal  lias  the  powex  of  projecting  the  central  part  of 
its  stomach,  in  the  manner  of  a  proboscis.  One  of 
these  cross-fish  was  once  perceived  to  be  embracing  a 
Mactra  stullorum,  which  was  pierced  with  a  hole, 
through  which  the  cross-fish  was  quietly  devouring  its 
prey.  Another  observer,  when  the  tide  was  out,  and 
two  or  three  inches  of  water  only  remained  on  the  sand, 
saw  balls  of  these  star-fish  rolling  about.  There  were 
five  or  six  in  a  ball,  with  their  .irms  interlacing,  and  in 
the  centres  of  the  balls  were  Mactrtti  stullnrum,  in 
various  states  of  destruction,  but  always  imablo  to  close 
their  valves,  and  apparentiv  dead.  "  Does  not  the  star- 
fish, in  such  cases,"  enquires  Professor  Forbes,  "  destroy 
itti  food  liy  a  poisonous  secretion,  and  thus  master  the  sliell- 
fish  ?  Urasttr  rithrni  has  long  been  believed  to  sfcri'te  an 
acrid  fluid  from  its  skin,  which  burns  the  skin  of  tlio'-e  who 
handle  it.  This  story  is  repeated  in  works  of  natunil  history 
to  the  present  day  ;  yet  I  have  handled  hundreds  without 
having  felt  any  such  sensation,  and  I  never  met  any  person 
wlio  had  felt  it.  I'liny  tells  us  sfar-fishcs  can  bum  all  the v 
touch  ;  also  Aldrovandus  and  Albertus,  who  said  their 
nature  was  so  hot,  tliat  they  eookod  everything  they 
meddled  with.  Link  thought  that  their  eggs  liad  been 
mist«kcn  for  cooke<l  food  ;  and  Luid,  who  was  an  out-door 
naturalist,  denied  the  notion  altogether.  Fosslldy  it  aroae 
from  confounding  tlicni  with  the  stinging  medusa:,  which 
are  also  called  scA-stars  by  many,  ami  confuundtd  by  the 
vulgar  with  star-fishes." 

Under  the  name  of  "  cross-fish  "  and  "  five-fingers," 
the  Uraster  rubens  is  commonly  known  on  the  Ilritish 
coast.  In  Cornwall,  however,  if  is  called  Clam,  or  Cramp. 
It  is  in  Ireland  an  object  of  superstitious  dislike,  and 
at  Bangor  is  known  by  the  name  of  ''  devil's  fingers," 
or  "  devil's  hand."  Tlie  children  there  have  a  great 
dread  of  touching  them.  Once  when  a  naturalist  wa« 
engaged  drying  some  star-fishes  in  his  garden,  he  heard 
children  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  asking  each 
other,  "  What's  the  gentleman  doing  with  the  bad  man's 
hand?  Is  he  ganging  to  eat  the  bad  roan's  hands,  do 
ye  think  ?" 

The  popular  idea  of  the  great  destruction  of  oysters 
committed  by  this  fish,  may  have  had  much  to  do  in 
originating  the  fear  and  dislike  with  which  it  is  viewed. 
In  many  places  there  are  regulations  prohibiting  the 
dredgers  to  throw  back  these  animals  alive  into  the  sea. 
At  an  early  period  our  own  Admiralty  Court  laid  (lenaU 
ties  on  those  engaged  in  the  oyster  fishery,  who  did  not 
"  tread  under  their  feet,  or  throw  upon  the  shore,  a  fish 
which  they  call  five-fingers,  resembling  a  spur-rowel, 
because  that  fish  gets  into  the  oysters  when  they  gape, 
and  tucks  them  out." 

The  astonishing  power  possestted  by  this  animal,  of 
throwing  oflf  its  limbs,  is  more  than  equalled  by  some 
other  star-fishes  arranged  in  the  genus  Lui/iia.  These 
have  the  power  not  only  to  cast  away  their  arms  entire, 
but  to  break  them  voluntarily  into  little  pieces  with 
great  rapidity,  whenever  they  are  so  disposed.  "  The 
first  time  I  ever  t'tok  one  of  these  creatures,  tuiys  Professor 
Forties,  "  I  suroeeiliKl  in  getting  it  into  the  boat  entire. 
N'  ,  and  quite  uncoiisi-ious  of  ita 

sii;  '   out  on  a  rowing-bench,  tha 

l>i-ti>  r  I.I  .I'liiiire  i:  '       )..ur8.     On  attemiiting  to 

lemore  it  for  pr.  ,■  horror  and  diMipj«)int- 

ment,  I  found  oiiT,    ..i.  <i^-<  .wi'i.ige  of  rejected  members. 
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i:  H   uiuulti,   mill    pruci-uJiJ    ill    Llie    muui 

i:  mtroduo*  Luidia  to  the  j)\iri'r  eicm'nt.   W 

till'  ii'lil  air  wiw  too  much  for  luin,  or  i 
biirki't  too  terrific,  I  know  not,  hut  In  »  i 
cwiltfil  to  (lUwIve  hi«  corjiiT    '  " 

dreditr   liin  fnwincntJi  wer, 
grnsped  at  ll      ' 
Arm  will)  t: 

'I     UllU     tll'.-H.-'i      »>IH»       0"H»,.  l»i*ll^     C.-V'    V».»*tt.,j,J       ..nv      ..      •.   .,.tk 

laion." 
lilt  common  cross- fish  is  much  lest  brittle  than  thu, 
although  able,  wlu'u  occafion  requires,  to  lay  aside  its 
limbs,  and  produKc  new  onos.  These  stnr-fishes  gecm  to 
have  thi)  power  of  inliabiling  various  depths  of  water, 
appearing  on  the  shores  more  abundantly  in  springy,  but 
reliriiie  to  deeper  water  in  summer.  Tiiey  have  a  very 
V  .-al  distribution,  ha\i  .i^i  far 

i,  .^md,  and  also  in  tlu  i.  and 

uu  llie  soiilii-ttustem  shores  of  Europe.  \\,  a  remote 
period  these  animals  were  use<l  in  medicine,  in  the  form 
of  a  decoction  witii  wine.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
useful  in  hysterical  and  other  diseases,  and  to  prevent 
epilepsy,  "the  old  prescriptions  for  the  use  of  this 
animal  are  to  be  found  in  Link's  work,  already  spoken 
of,  but  tlie  author  neither  recommends  them  as  food  or 
medicine,  but  says  that  they  are  useful  to  man  in  feeding 
the  fishes  which  are  to  feed  him. 

Without  enterinfr  into  tiie  anatomy  of  the  star-fishes, 
it  may  be  interestinp;  to  state  that  in  many  of  the  species, 
there  exists  a  multitude  of  sinjfular  oi-f^ans  coverinfr  the  I 
bodv,  the  use  of  which  has  not  been  discovered.  Each 
of  these  orijans  consists  of  a  sofl  stem,  bearing  on  its 
summit,  or  (when  branched)  at  the  point  of  each  branch, 
a  sort  of  forc.'ps,  not  unlike  a  crab's  claw,  except  that 
the  two  blades  are  equ.al  and  similar.  When  the  point 
if  a  fine  needle  is  introduced  between  the  blades,  which 
e  for  the  most  part  open,  they  instantly  close  and 
nsp  it  with  considerable  force,  fhcso  organs  cover  the 
rface  generally,  and  form  dense  proups  round  tho 
ines.  By  Mailer  they  were  termed  Pedicellarite. 
hen  the  star-fish  is  alive,  these  organs  are  in  constant 
lotion,  opening  and  shutting  with  great  activity,  but 
hen  cut  off  they  seem  to  lose  that  power.  Respecting 
ese  extraordinary  organs  the  author  of  the  History  of 
ritUh  Stixr-Fishff  remarks,  "  If  they  be  not  distinct 
animals,  as  Muller  fancied,  for  what  purpose  cm\  they  serre 
in  the  economy  of  the  st-nr-lish  ?  If  lliey  he  nanutites,  to 
hat  class  and  order  do  tliey  holong?  Wlmt  is  their  nature, 
hat  their  food?  Truly  these  are  puzztiag  (luestions. 
hese  orf^nns,  or  creatuits,  liave  been  known  for  many 
have  been  exaoiiiied  and  admirad  liy  many  naturalists 
latoniists,  have  been  carefully  studied  ami  accurately 
ted,  and  yet  we  know  not  wliat  they  are.  This  is 
e  of  the  many  myfteries  of  natural  history — one  of 
those  unaccouiitablo  tliini;s  whith  wi'  kiMW  and  Vnow  not 
—of  those  many  tacts  in  nature  which  teach  us  how  little 
is  man's  kiiovvle<lge,  and  how  wondrous  and  unse«i«h*bie 
is  God's  wisdom." 


BKNBFiritNCE  is  a  duly.     He  who  frequently  r"-»:">^  !», 
and  sees  his  bensvoleut  intentions  realized,  at  I 
really  to  love  him  to   whom  he   has  done  pu,  ..      >A  — 
therefre,  it  is  said,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy   neighbour  as 
thyself,"  it  is  not  meant,  that  thou  shalt  love  liiin  first, 
and  do  good  to  him  in  consequence  of  that  love,  but  th,  ■ 
shalt  do  good  to  tl.y  neighbour,  and  this  thy  beneficence  wi , 
enjtiMider  in  thee  tliat  love  to  mankind  which  is  the  fulness 
anil  consummation  of  the  iucluiation  to  do  good. 


BOMI    ACCOUNT   Of    Till 

SYRIAN  CHKlSriANS  IN  INDI.\. 
I. 

.\t  the  close  of  t  itnrv,  when  the  Porttj- 

guese  first  reachni   ;  Mivarc  rmind  the  Cap« 

of  Good  Hope,  they  were  much  ■  I  a  body 

of  Christians,  to  the  minilxr  of  ad  been 

established  from  the  li;  country 

which   they  supp""' ■'   ■  ■   darkest 

idolatry.      The      i  .    I'cdro     Alrare* 

Cabral,  in  hi ,,,.;,..     ign  of  the  country, 

saw  manr  ■>'  ristians,  who  naturally  expected 

important  beii'iu-  imra  the  influence  of  their  fellow 
Christians,  .IS  they  were  persuaded  that  those  who  had 
braved  the  dangers,  and  suffered  f '  '  "'  *ions  of  a  long 
and  perilous  voyage,   in  order   t  as  they  pro- 

fessed to  do,  the  empire  of  their  faun,  i  oiuii  not  be  otner- 
wise  than  pious  and  benevolent  men.  Cabral  found 
these  native  Christians  superior  to  the  other  natives, 
both  in  arts  and  arms:  their  soldiers  preceded  the 
native  nobles  in  their  processions,  and  althoujrh  they 
acknowledge  tho  supremacy  of  a  Hindu  prince,  they 
were  virtually  independent,  and  governed  in  all  matters 
by  their  metropolitan,  the  llishop  of  Angamale,  who 
derived  his  authority  from  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch, 
and  exercised  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  1500  churches. 
When  about  to  return  to  Portuijul,  Cabral  induced  two 
of  these  Christians,  who  were  brothers,  named  -Mat- 
thias and  .Io«cph,  to  accompany  him  to  Lisbon,  where 
Matthias,  the  elder,  resided  until  his  death.  The 
younger  brother  proceeded  from  Lisbon  to  Rome,  and 
afterwards  to  Venice,  where  an  account  of  the  Indian 
church  was  published,  from  information  which  b« 
furnished. 

TTie  discover)*  of  an  ancient  church  in  such  a  remote 
region  naturally  excited  much  attention  in  Europe;  but, 
unhappily,  the  superior  purity  of  the  Indian  doctrine, 
which,  however  ■  •.  was  more  free  from  error 

than  that  of  the  ,  i  forms  of  Europe,  produced 

far  more  hatred  than  s-ympathy  in  the  Clir  uler 

the  see  of  Rome,  and  the  newly -discovr;  suf- 

fered a  century  of  persecutions,  which  reduced  tiiem- 
sclves  to  a  state  of  poverty  and  humiliation  fmm  which 
thcv  have  not  yet  recovered,  exposed  the  t  •  '     rist 

to  the  contempt  of  the  Hindus,  and  was  ti  'nlT 

with  the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  by  the  Dutch 
in  1165. 

The  Christi.ans  of  India  at  the  coming  of  the  Por* 
fuguese.  were  a  united  bodv  Mndi  r  one  M-^liop.  iisint^  tho 
Syrian  ritual,  and  calling   ■  i»   of  St. 

Thomas.     An  account  of  •  "  '  '■  an 

Augustinian  monk,  who  was  professor  of  li 
he  says  they  did   not  adore  images;  they  .   ^ 

but  three  sacraments,  and  not  seven,  like  the  Roman 
Catholics ;  they  abhorred  auricular  confession ;  they 
held  enormous  errors  coneeniiiig  the  eucharist,  inso- 
much that  he  suspects  that  the  Protestant  heretics,  who 
had  revived  so  many  forgotten  errors,  had  received  their 
doctrines  from  them;  and  they  approved  the  marriage 
of  priests. 

Their  state  at  this  time  is  described  by  La  Crow, 
whose  language  we  sh.all  pive  as  quoted  in  the  Memoirf 
of  Captain    •  '     1   in  the  first  Tolumc  of 

tho  Royal  .  irnal. 

"  The  aullior;'.y  ot   t:.-    ^-vnaii  bishops  extends  to  all 

temporal  and  spiritual   matters.     They  are  the  natural 

of  all   the   civil  and   ec  "  '    causes  within 

>!iocese:  in  virtue  of  tbi  .'-s,  which  are 

never  contested,  the  pagan  princes  a'.d  judges  have  no 

rnnrorn  with   them,  eTc«>pting   in   criminal  cases.     The 

\   tribute  which    they  pay  to 

d   only   to  furnish   a  portain 

number   of  tnx-  their  wars,  wt 

frequpi;t    nor    o:  .ration.     The    i 

Syrian   bishop   contains,   at   present,  more  than   IJOO 
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clmrfhes,  and  u  mviy  towni  and  villages.     This  great 
luiil  coiilinuc  to  augment,  as  the  priests  arc 
I  1  to  colibacv.  aud  as  there  are  uu  mouks  or 

uuu> 

'•   i  .i  walk  armed;  some  with  fusees,  of 

which  they  know  perfectly  well  the  use,  othcra  with 
spears,  but  the  greatest  number  carry  only  a  naked 
sword  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  shield  in  the  left.  They 
arf  cnrefully  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms,  from  their 
i-;jh;h  to  their  twenty-fifth  year,  and  are  eicellent 
hunters  and  warriors.  The  more  Christians  a  pagan 
prince  has  in  his  kingdom  the  more  he  is  feared  and 
esteemed.  It  is  on  this  account,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
their  fidelity  and  strict  attachment  to  truth  in  every 
thin^,  that  the  princes  cherish  and  countenance  them 
so  much.  In  virtue  of  privileges  granted  by  Sharun 
!'•  r\imal,  former  emperor  of  Malabar,  the  Syrian 
t  ir.stians  take  precedence  of  the  Nairs,  who  are  the 
iiuijilily  of  the  country:  and  they  are  second  in  rank 
only  to  the  Urahmans,  for  whom  the  kings  themselves 
ma:iifost  an  extraordinary  veneration.  The  Christians, 
pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  are  the  protectors  of 
the  silver:>miths,  brass-founders,  carpenters,  and  smiths. 
The  pagans  who  cultivate  tiie  palm-trees  form  a  militia 
under  the  Christians. 

"  If  a  pagan  of  any  of  these  tribes  should  receive  an 
insult,  he  has  irome<lialely  recourse  to  the  Christians, 
who  procure  a  suitable  satisfaction.  The  Christiana 
depend  directly  on  the  prince  or  his  minister,  and  not 
on  the  provincial  governors.  If  anything  is  demanded 
from  them  contrary  to  their  privileges,  the  whole  unite 
immediately  for  general  defence.  If  a  pagan  strikes 
one  of  the  Christians,  he  is  put  to  death  on  the  spot, 
or  forced  himself  to  bear  to  the  church  of  the  place  aa 
oOering  of  a  gold  or  silver  baud,  according  to  the  qua- 
Lty  of  the  person  affronted. 

••  In  order  to  preserve  their  nobility,  the  Christians 
never  touch  a  person  of  inferior  caste,  not  even  a  Nair. 
In  the  roads  or  streets  they  cry  out  from  a  distance,  in 
order  to  receive  precedency  from  passengers;  and  if  any 
one,  even  a  Nair,  should  refuse  this  mark  of  respect, 
they  are  entitled  to  kill  him  on  the  spot.  The  Nairs, 
who  are  the  nobility  and  warriors  of  Malabar,  respect 
the  Syrian  Christians  very  highly,  and  consider  it  a 
great  honour  to  be  regarded  as  their  brothers.  The 
privileges  of  the  Syrian  Christians  are  so  numerous, 
that  it  Kould  be  tiresome  to  describe  them  all;  but  a  few 
will  be  stated,  of  an  important  nature,  that  place  them, 
in  tome  measure,  on  an  equality  with  their  sovereigns.  It 
is  permitted  only  to  the  lirahmans  and  to  them,  to  have 
inclosed  porches  before  their  bouses;  they  are  autho- 
riicd  to  ride  and  travel  on  elephants,  a  distinction 
accorded  only  to  them  and  to  the  heirs  of  the  crown ; 
they  sit  in  presence  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  even 
on  the  same  carpet,  a  privilege  granted  only  to  ambas- 
sadors. The  king  of  Paruor,  having  wished,  during 
the  last  century,  to  extend  this  privilege  to  the  Nairs, 
the  Christians  declared  war  against  him,  and  obliged  him 
to  restore  affairs  to  their  former  state." 

It  is  not  imnomilile  that  some  little  exaggeration  may 
exist  I!    •  hut  certainly  not  so  far  as  to  lower 

the  h..  in  which  the  bo<ly  was  held  by  the 

Hindus  ol  century.     Their  present  more 

humble    pi'  no    point    of   rnmpfiri«on  :    »o 

many  years  of  i  ;  inflicte<l  !      ' 

effect  on   the  11;  njfs   towar'i 

The  iotroductiun  of  many  Roman  Catholic  ren-monics 
brought  divisions  into  the  church,  and  the  conversion  of 
natives  of  the  most  abject  classes  to  the  same  forms,  for 
it  went  little  further,  brought  a  mass  of  degradation 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  very  unfavourable  to  the 
wh'ile  bodv  ;  though  a  marked  distinction  is  to  this  day 
maintained  between  the  Syrians  and  Romans,  not  only 
in  morals  and  general  character,  but  in  the  light  in 
whirh  they  ar*  regarded  by  the  pagans. 


The  history  of  the  Indian  church  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Portuguese  is  a  matter  of  great  interest,  but  unfor- 
tunately of  much  uncertainty.  Menezes,  arciiliishop  of 
Uoa,  in  the  year  1599,  procured  every  book  and  record 
of  the  Syrian  Christians  to  be  given  up  and  burned,  and 
marched  round  the  llamcs  chanting  hymns  of  praise  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  for  the  victory  thus  gained  over  lieresy. 
Among  other  documents,  the  archives  of  the  metro])oli- 
tan  church  of  Angamale  were  destroyed,  and  with  them 
perished  all  hope  of  any  other  than  traditionary  or  inci- 
dental history  of  the  early  times  of  the  church. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  Indian  church  waa 
founded  by  an  individual  named  Thomas  ;  hut  whether 
by  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  in  A.D.  51,  or  by  Thomas 
the  disciple  of  Manes,  in  .\.D.  277,  or  finally  by  a  rich 
Armenian  merchant  named  Thomas  Cana  or  Kenai, 
placed  by  various  authorities  from  the  fourth  to  the 
ninth  century,  is  disputed ;  that  the  latter  aided  essen- 
tially in  the  increase  of  the  church  there  is  every  proba- 
bility ;  but  the  testimony  of  Euscbius  that  the  Gospel  of 
St.  .Matthew  existed  at  Malabar  in  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  is  positive  as  to  the  establishment  of  a 
church  there  before  the  time  of  the  second  Thomas. 
Moreover,  the  concurrent  and  universal  tradition  of 
antiquity  assigns  India  as  a  part  of  the  province  of  St. 
Thomas  the  .\postle,  an<l  the  early  and  authentic  recordf 
of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Syrian  churches,  assert  that  he 
preached  the  Gospel  at  Meliapore,  a  place  four  or  five 
miles  south  of  Madras,  and  that  he  suffered  martyrdom 
there.  The  Indian  Christians  themselves  state  that  St. 
Thomas  founded  their  church  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
century,  and  they  generally  concur  in  tlie  following  nar- 
rative : — That  St.  I'bomas,  after  preaching  in  .\rabia, 
proceeded  by  sea  to  India,  where  he  landed  at  Crango- 
nor  on  the  western  coast,  the  seat  of  the  king  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  those  little 
colonies  of  Jews,  whose  descendants  still  inhabit  the 
same  spot:  that  he  preached  there  and  converted  many; 
that  the  faith  extended  to  Parur,  in  the  interior,  where 
there  is  still  a  church,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  India,  and 
dedicated  to  him ;  thence  to  Quilon,  the  Calliana  of 
Cosmas,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
found  a  bishop  there  ordained  in  Persia;  and  to  varioua 
smaller  states  in  the  south.  In  the  whole  he  is  said  to 
have  founded  seven  churches,  and  to  have  ordained  two 
priests,  converts  from  Namburi  families.  They  further 
state  that  having  firmly  established  his  little  diocese  in 
the  peninsula,  St.  Thomas  crossed  to  the  eastern  coast, 
to  Melicpore  near  Madras,  where  he  preached  with 
much  success,  and  baptized  many  influential  persons, 
among  others,  the  governor  of  the  place  ;  that  this  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  lirahmans,  two  of  whom,  more  furioui 
than  the  others,  excited  the  people  to  such  a  pitch  of 
rage  against  the  saint,  that  they  overwhelmed  him  with 
stones  ;  and  that  one  of  these  lirahmans,  observing  some 
signs  of  life  remaining  in  his  mangled  body,  drove  a 
lance  through  it.  One  account  makes  St.  Tliomas  first 
land  at  Meliapore,  then  proceed  to  the  western  coast, 
and  return  at  length  to  die  at  Meliapore.  The  origin  of 
this  error  is  likely  to  have  been  the  similarity  of  the 
words  Meliapore,  and  Malabar,  the  designation  of  the 
western  coast. 

Some  marvellous  stories  were  added  to  the  narrative 
of  the  martyrdom  by  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  1551,  built 
two  churches  at  Meliapore,  one  called  the  Church  of 
the  Resurrection  on  "  Little  Mount,"  six  miles  from 
Madras,  over  a  cave  where  they  say  St.  Thomas  lay  hid 
for  three  days  when  sought  after  by  his  assassins,  and 
where  they  show  a  hollow  filled  with  water  which  the 
saint  commanded  to  issue  from  the  dry  rock,  and  the 
impression  of  his  foot,  sixteen  inches  long,  which  he 
made  by  stamping  on  the  hard  stone.  The  other 
church,  dedicated  to  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Mount,"  waa 
built  two  miles  farther  on  a  larger  mount,  whither  the 
saint  fled   from   the  cave,  aud  where   he  received  the 
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crown  of  martyrilotn.  Tlicj  alao  showed  a  mirBciiIoui 
croHS,  which  used  to  perform  a  miracle  every  year,  eifjht 
'Vvvii  before  Christmas,  unt.il  it  wan  stopped  br  the 
>  loiiiity  of  the  lCn)(li!ih.  These  stories  have  induced 
iiiunv  persons  to  discredit  the  native  tradition,  about 
wiiii  ii  there  is  nothiu)^  improbable,  but  every  reason  to 
believe  authentic  in  all  essential  particulars. 


VIII. 


THE  ART  OF  READING. 
Dbscriftion  or  tiik  Phonic  Mkthod. 
(  Concluded.) 

In  our  last  article  we  described  the  mode  of  teaching 
the  long  vowel  sounds  to  children;  the  next  step  in  the 
I'houir  method  is  to  introduce  the  sounds  of  consonants, 
beginning  witl\  those  which  are  the  most  easily  pro- 
nounced. The  dchnitlon  of  a  consonant  has  been  gene- 
rally given  a^  "a  letter  that  cannot  be  sounded  without 
the  aid  of  a  vowel,"  but  the  teacher  on  this  system  must 
discard  that  definition  as  incorrect,  and  proceed  to  teach 
the  real  lounds  (not  the  names)  which  belong  to  con- 
sonants, and  which  are  easily  separable  from  vowel 
sounds.  For  instance,  the  real  sound  of  the  consonant 
m  is  given  without  opening  the  lips,  and  is  merely  a 
prolonged  tone  or  murmur,  and  the  sounds  of  n  and  / 
are  equally  simple,  and  equally  easy  of  combination  with 
vowels.  These  three  sounds  form  the  first  lesson  on 
consonants,  each  being  illustrated  by  a  picture.  In  the 
ne»t  lesson  these  three  sounds  are  combined  with  the 
long  vowel  sounds  already  learned,  and  thus  a  few  words 
are  produced  without  the  intervention  of  a  spelling 
lesson.  The  previous  lessons  have  not  admitted  of  the 
formation  of  reading  exercises;  but  the  present  lesson 
affords  an  opportunity  for  collecting  together  a  few  wonis 
whirli  form  the  subjort  of  the  first  Wall  Tablet.  The  use 
of  these  Wall  Tiiblfts  is,  that  after  each  lesson  the  class 
may  be  at  once  referred  to  the  words  they  have  just 
learned,  which  are  arranged,  together  with  those  learned 
in  previous  lessons,  in  sentences  or  parai;raphs  printed 
in  largo  typo,  which  on  mastering  their  lesson  they  will 
be  able  to  read  at  sight.  The  Wall  Tablets  arc'  only 
quired  while  the  pupils  are  going  through  the  First 
'unit  Ktadin^  j-iuo/c.  They  arc  then  suHicienlly 
vanced  to  read  the  longer  exercises  of  the  Second 
Phonic  Heading-  Hiiofe,  without  such  help.  In  private 
tuition  these  Wall  Tablets  may  also  bo  dispensed  with  ; 
as  the  exercises  are  printed  in  full  at  the  end  of  each 
lesson. 

Lesson  V.  of  the  First  Phonic  Reading  Books 
teaches  the  sound  of  the  letter  r,  a  sound  that  is  greatly 
slurred  over  by  most  English  speakers,  and  which  in 
some  coses,  for  want  of  early  exercise,  persons  are 
wholly  unable  to  pronounce.  It  also  gives  the  sounds  of 
y  and  k,  when  they  occur  at  the  beginning  of  syllables, 
and  consequently  have  the  nature  of  consonants.  The 
picture  of  a  rupe  is  used  in  teaching  the  sound  of  r,  and 
pictures  of  a  %ieip  tree  and  of  the  tcares  of  the  sea,  illus- 
trate the  two  other  sounds.  The  further  development 
of  the  sounds  now  acquired,  and  the  introduction  of 
exercises  on  them,  occupy  two  or  three  succeeding 
lessons.  The  ninth  lesson  closes  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion on  what  are  called  tone  consonants,  and  after  some 
recapitulatory  exercises,  the  teacher  now  brings  forward 
another  class  of  consonants,  which  if  we  ctn  examine 
them  without  reference  to  the  names  of  the  letters,  we 
find  to  be  little  more  than  hard  breathings.  The  letters 
A, 7;  f,  s  and  z,  as  sounded  in  the  words  hoof,  file,  rine, 
*olf,  and  zebrn,  cause  little  more  than  a  hissing  of  the 
breath  in  utterance,  but  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  bo 
learned  as  separate  sounds.  The  exercising  of  children 
in  giving  the  sound  of  /i,  before  they  know  the  name  of 
the  letter,  is  one  of  the  best  means  ever  devised  for 
correcting  their  common  fault  of  omitting  the  sound  of 
that  letter,  or  giving  it  in  the  wrong  place. 


VHv 


-!s  taught  :i  •'  --  '  -;on 
re,  the   ii  of 


The  combination  of  *'■" 
with  those  that  have 

one  or  two  o'f :-' - '  :,)n 

of  the  exerci  liif 

class  up  to  the  iilteeiiin  ii  s^.ln,  when  tiie  tliirl  and  last 
class  of  consonants  is  presented.  These  are  p,  b,  I,  d, 
A,  and  ^,  requiriii  -'  '    '     "  reath  in 

utterance,  and  th'  .     Each 

sound  is  illustrated  by  a  pi'  :  >re. 

It  will  not  be  n»H-e»»arv  ilie  order  of  these 

lessors  further  as  it  relates  to  tiio  First  I  '     id- 

inf^  Book.     In  the  explanatory  Notes  to  •  wo 

find  the  following   allusion  to  some  of  t:  tiea 

attendant  on  the  formation  of  reading  cxi  r  the 

early  lessons. 

The  formation  of  these  exrr-'  —  '■"-  '     -  ■  "  ■  '   '  r«-;th 
difficulties  which  can   Iw  a[  iig 

the   peculiar  artnnffemeiit  .'  me- 

thod, which,  while  it  U  i-e- 

ment  of  the  pupil,  ren.i'  •  ^  of 

forming  sentences  from  the  lessomi.  tor  example: — th« 
abort  vowel  sounds  not  l>eiug  ailuiiiuiilile  in  the  First  Phonic 
Rf  ' ,  wo  arc  altogether  deprived  of  the  u»e  of  the 

all   its  tenses;  and  also  of  the  mo«t  useful 


t)art-*  ..1  til.'  verb  to  be.  We  arc  lik' 
>vith  the  prcpiwitioas  0/,  with,  at,  u; 
orer,  uhore,  amony,  ftc,  the  coiii 
then,  since,  because,  lest,  unless,  yet. 

pr,,,, .„,>,„  „.•   ,„.„,■   A,„.   >•,■   hrT,ii,:,. 


lite 

"•. 

'/, 

■he 


<ne,  olhtr,  atyr,  tudi,  m<m4,  and 
ill,  must,  otight,  <«iM,  wotUdf 


wl. 

the  .   .  . 

should,  get,  got,  let,  put.  Sic. 

If  therefore  we  have  succeeded  in  producing  tcntencet 
which  arc  at  least  free  from  inaccuracies,  and  which  afford  a 
competent  exercise  of  the  newly-ocquircd  powers  of  the 
pupils,  we  feel  that  wc  have  accomplished  as  much  as  the 
dithcult  nature  of  the  task  would  }>ermit  us  to  expect.  A 
more  complete  adaptation  of  the  exercises  to  subject*  con* 
neetod  w  ith  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  knowledgis  may  b* 
attained  iu  tlie  subsequent  parta  of  the  course. 

The  expectation  to  which  the  closing  remark  would 
lead,  is  not  disappointed;  for  on  turning  to  the  Se- 
cond  Phonic  Headinif  Book,  we  observe  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  style  of  the  exercises,  consequent  on 
the  admission  of  tho  short  vowel  sounds,  and  their 
union  with  consonants.  Still  the  exclusion  of  all  words 
in  which  two  consonant  sounds  follow  each  other  in  the 
same  syllable  prevents  tho  use  of  so  many  common 
words,  that  much  caro  must  have  been  bestowed  on 
these  exercises  to  make  them  so  readable  as  the  follow- 
ing,  which  occurs  among  others  equally  useful,  and 
equally  free  from  tho  stiffness  which  rait;ht  have  been 
looked  for  in  fettered  language.  The  absence  of  the 
little  word  atid  must  of  itself  have  exercised  the  patience 
of  the  fraraor  of  these  exercises  in  no  small  degree. 

TBS  MAOriB. 

The  magpie  is  familiar  with  any  who  will  feed  or  notice 
him. 

He  is  very  active  as  well  as  very  noisy. 

If  tamed  he  will  imitate  tho  tones  of  ♦'-"  Vinman  voici^ 
chattering  merrily  to  those  who  feed  or  1 

He  has  a  cunnmg  look  as  well  as  a  cli.i  i?ue. 

The  mag|>ic  chooses  a  very  thick  bush  to  live  in  ;  but  he 
does  not  5»  fnr  out  of  the  viflajc.  The  note  of  the  magpie 
is  -•  iiiph. 

I  ;is  leverets,  fish,  carrion, 

or  g:irh;i:;e  ;  notliin,'  M.-ems  to  come  amiss  to  his  appetite.  If 
he  discover  a  sickly  animal,  he  will  hover  about  until  it 
dies,  or  he  will  attac'k  it  as  it  is  dying. 

Tho  magpie  ivlso  pilfers  anything  lie  can  carry,  altho'  it 
U  II, >•  fit  f,,r  f...  1  II..  sk\\\  uVe  up  anytl"'"-  ''>»'  "Imm.-.  or 
r.^ncy :  he  has  s  iff 

■f  linen  or  lace.      1  ,  he 

comes  into  the  house,  making  it  his  business  to  l<>:>k  about 
every  room  or  j\v!.sa;e  :  be  will  pick  up  anything  that  ia 
lying  about,  I '  i'<  to  give  it  back  to  its 

owner.     He  \v-  n  his  bill  than  he  take* 

wing,  i^ing  to  lii:<  homo  m  the  bush,  or  perhaps  hiding  his 
booty  by  pushing  it  into  a  hole,  untU  it  is  entirely  oiit  rf 
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drht;  thei  he  foM  Wk  to  the  hoase  to  pilfer  aometliing 

!es:  tlieir  mep tings  ai-c 

re  U  iin  i-veii  iiuiul>or 

<j{  guod  luck ;  but   it 

..  ...  at  tliu  time  that  the 

.  it  is  supposed  to  be  k  sign 

I  '  the  house. 

'ii  .tT,  have  notliiniy  to  do  with  good 

luck  ii  uo  »uch  thing  u  luclc.     All 

thiu^*  aru  uriivitd  Ly  Ciud. 

In  looking  througli  this  exercise,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  the  writer  would  have  been  glad  of  the 
words  netl,  bird,  and,  &c,  with  which  he  iniglit  have 
improved  several  of  the  sentences ;  but  in  tht'^)e  words 
two  <(.nsiiH:niM  follow  each  other  in  the  same  ti/Habtf, 
and  .  .unded,  therefore  &uch  word*  are  reserved 

to  a  ...;..  ,., .  iod  in  the  phouic  arrangement.  Several 
words  in  thu  above  exercise  might  at  tirst  sight  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  admitted  without  regard  to  the  rule 
— for  example,  the  words  chuttrring,  tig-n,  chicken, 
r  '  '  ''  !k,  aud  others,  where  two  consonants  follow 
I'  in  the  same  syllable.  But  in  every  case  it 
will  DC  lound  that  tlu'sc  consonants  express  but  one 
sound.  l*hc  ch  in  chatter  or  chicken,  forms  only  one 
>  '  1  iias  been  so  taught,  in  previous  Icssout:  t)ie 
be  said  of  the  ck  in  sickly;  and  the  Ik  in 
lilk.  llie  only  real  exception  is  ui  the  final  a  in 
chicken*,  leverets,  &c.,  and  this  was  long  ago  admitted 
in  the  case  of  the  plural  of  nouns,  and  the  present  tense 
of  verL.s,  iiiid  the  U:c  of  it  explained. 

The  gnat  advantage  of  thu  exercises  in  these  books 
is  that  ;hcy  irr  ?n  cn-triu-ie:!  ns  to  dwell  upon,  and 
reili  ;  has  just  Uen  learn- 

ing, :  :me  sound  with  which 

lie  U  unacquainted.  He  does  not  come  to  the  task  as  a 
difficult  one  in  which  he  has  to  spell  out  new  words, 
but  as  truly  an  exercise  of  what  ho  already  knows.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  we  may  understand  the  testimony 
lately  received  from  a  clergyman,  who  though  preferring 
to  begin  with  the  alphabet  according  to  the  old  plan, 
yet  says,  "  Independently  of  the  phonic  peculiarities, 
these  are  the  best  and  most  progressive  reading  books 
I  have  ever  met  with,  and  as  such,  they  arc  constantly 
in  use  in  my  family." 

To  give  another  instance  of  the  skilful  management 
of  the  exercises,  we  quote  the  following  history  of 
leeches,  as  being,  perhaps,  not  without  some  information 
for  <  ■  ■  ITS  than  those  for  whom  it  was  designed. 

The  r  some   useful   words,  especially  of  the 

conjuiietiun  and,  is  still  observable;  but  ]>ernaps  the 
result  is  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise  by  causing  a 
greater  repetition  of  such  words  as  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  recent  lessons.  With  this  specimen  of  the 
Second  Phonic  Heading  Hook  we  must  close  our 
notire    of  the    fv^trm,   wi-hir.j-   it   nil    due    tiirross,  and 

!1  have 

I  made 

19.     One  word   as   to  the  type 

I     ,  ,  Tablets,  aud   Reading   Frame, 

used  m  this  method.      It  is  remarkably   beautiful  and 

distinct,  aod  the  whole  of  it  bat,  we  understand,  been 

eact  esprMily  for  thia  purpoie. 

TUB  uncn. 

If  a  person  i«  ill  the  doctor  sometimea  orders  leachaa.  I 
wnilalfj.. 

The  Id'  is  called  the  medicinal 

Isaoh.  It  is  cuiuiiiou  lu  i.,ur<j^K.  It  livca  in  lakes,  pools, 
of  bogs. 

~ -     -    .  '     n. 


.  t  .1,„  i...,i.  :.  . 


In  winter  the  leech  retire*  to  deep  waters,  seeking  shelter 

in   •'      :      '     •   •'      ' "1 ;  but  ia  lummur  it  dulighte  in 

ri  I'  sun. 

i  ..V  ,..,..  .,...,v, .  ..  i..  .  or  cucoon  for  its  eggs.  This  it 
deposits  in  tlie  mud  of  the  pool.  There  are  sumctiuiea  aa 
uuuiy  OS  ihiiii'cii  1i ichi's  iu  this  cucoun. 

Sfen  sonh  these  cocoons  out  of  the  muddy  pools : 

then  jiut  till :  '  ts  of  water.     As  soon  as  the  leeches 

come  out  of  thu  cocoons  the  men  feed  them  until  the  ani- 
mals are  of  tlie  right  size  for  the  market. 

Hut  there  is  another  method  of  taking  leeches.  The 
leech-fisher  goes  into  the  pool  with  naked  legs.  The  leeches 
soon  come  to  fi.x  on  his  legs  or  feet  as  he  moves  along  in  the 
mud.  As  lie  feels  the  bile  of  these  animals  he  t.ike8  them 
off  one  bv  one.  He  also  ^uthers  all  that  be  can  meet  with 
among  tnc  roots  of  the  bull-nishes  or  weeds,  or  under  the 
moss.  In  this  manner  he  can  sometimes  get  as  many  as  ten 
dozen  leeches  in  five  or  six  hours.  As  he  takes  them  lie 
J. 111^  <■  .  1"  i"t'i  i>  liag. 

tiblier,  as   ho  wades  about  in  the  pool, 
111  .  c  of  tlkv  water  with  a  iiole«to  make  the 

lecciics  rise  up;  or  he  will  take  them  with  a  net  made  of 
ru.^lie!--. 

■  '    fisher  is  seen  with  a  Imrpoon  deposit- 

ii  .  <s  in  order  to  get  a  number  of  them 

togetliLi-.  As  ioun  iis  he  sees  them  all  feeding  he  gatliers 
them  uito  a  vessel  half  full  of  water. 

At  the  time  of  thunder  leeches  seem  to  be  much  agi- 
tated, rising  to  tlie  suifuce  of  the  water;  this  is  thei-eluin 
considered  us  a  gowl  time  fur  looking  after  theui. 

The  life  of  the  leeth-fiaher  is  an  uuw  holesouic  one.     He 
is  cxiposed  to  tlic  noisome  fogs  that  hang  ov.r  'lii'  iii..i:i.>s  ,,r 
bog;  he  is  in  the  water  for  many  hours  tog. 
up    to  his   knees  in    the  jhioI,   or  if  the  In  ,.     <• 

to  deeper  water  he  wudes  about  with  the  water  up  to  his 
chin.  No  wonder  that  the  leech-fi.^her  has  a  pale  face,  or 
that  he  is  often  ill  in  getting  that  which  is  to  moke  oUieis 
well. 

Leeches  are  jiacked  up  for  the  market  in  boxes  or  tubs  or 
bai'K'ls  furni^ud  with  u  canvas  cover. 


thinf. 

This  animal  haa  no  lung*,  but  ita  body  is  fumislied  witli 
porta. 

The  )e<^h  U  a  partite,  living  on  other  animals.  It  gets 
lis  f  bodies  «f  lisliea  or  ether  tniuuils 

iaha 


A  WINTER'S  JIORNIXG. 
But  let  us  leave  the  warm  and  cheerful  house, 
To  view  tlio  bleak  and  dreary  scene  without, 
And  mark  the  duwuing  of  a  winter-day. 
The  morning  vajiour  rests  upon  the  heights 
Lurid  nnd  re<l,  while  growing  gradual  shade* 
Of  |iaK'  and  sickly  light  spread  o'er  tlic  sky. 
Then  slow)/  from  behind  the  southern  hills 
Enhu-g»-d  and  ruddy  conies  the  ritiiiR  8uii, 
Shouting  oskauco  the  huory  wuAtc  his  beams, 
That  gild  the  brow  of  every  riilgy  hank, 
Aud  deepen  every  valley  with  a  kh.ide. 
The  crusted  » indow  of  each  scattered  cot, 
The  icich-s  that  fringe  the  thatched  roof. 
The  new-swept  slide  upon  the  frozen  pool. 
All  keenly  glance,  new  kindled  witli  his  rays; 
And  even  the  rugged-faced  face  of  scowling  winter 
Luuks  kumewhut  guy.     Uut  uuly  for  a  tiiiio 
He  shows  his  glory  to  the  brightening  earth. 
Then  hidi's  his  face  behind  a  sullen  cluud. 

The  birds  now  ipiit  their  holes  and  lurklng-sheds. 
Most  mute  Olid  melancholy,  where  tliroii)(li  night, 
All  nestling  cloko  to  keep  eiich  other  warm. 
In  downy  sleep  they  had  furgot  their  bordsliipa; 
Uul  ,,,.r  In  ,1  mil    ,11.1  c.irol  in  llie  air, 
Oil  i  some  waving  bough, 

And  :  ,  '  .ich  other's  notes. 

Ho  i  silently  they  liop  from  bush  to  bush  ; 
Can  find  nu  seeds  to  stop  their  craving  want ; 
Then  bend  their  flight  to  the  low,  smoking  cot, 
Chirp  on  the  roof,  or  at  the  window  peck. 
To  U'll  their  wants  to  those  who  lodge  within. 
The  p<ior  lank  hnre  flii«  homeward  to  his  deu, 
Jlut  I      ■     ■        ■      "         '    '  '  •'     '■  "al 

Of  «  1  "s  garden  ; 

A  »j  ,    .i.-n,  rn.i,.  ..■  •!  iH  fcar  : 

An.l  ,  forced  abroad  hy  hunger, 

Are  I.V.  .^^...j  ^..cuiy  a  prey.— Bailli«. 
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THE    CITY    OF    TOLEDO. 


_  'oiSDO  is  n  city  of  prent  antiquity,  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles  from  Msdrid.  Anxious  to  maintain 
its  title  to  ng;e,  the  inhnbitnnts  affirm  that  A<lam  was 
the  first  kiiifi;  of  Spain,  and  Toleilo  his  capital:  aUo, 
that  when  the  macliinrry  of  creation  was  set  in  motion, 
the  sun  started  from  the  meridian  of  Toledo. 

This  city  is  situated  in  a  wild  and  rufr)red  valley, 
where  there  is  little  to  charm  the  eye,  where  the  acenery 
is,  in  short,  »o  little  paradisairal,  that  it  rannot  by  its 
l^Bwnuty  have  suprgested  the  notion  just  referred  to.  Ai 
^^Hfce  traveller  descends  into  this  valley,  he  obtains  a  view 
^^Hf  Toledo,  and  discovers  the  city  to  be  apparently  a 
^^^bllection  of  rude,  misshapen  building;s,  heaped  together 
^^^wilhout  plan,  and  without  the  least  regard  to  picturesque 
I^^Bffert.  Uut  a  more  nttentire  view,  or  a  nearer  approach, 
reveals  the  innumerable  towers  of  convents,  churches,  and 
the  splendid  cathedral,  with  the  irregular  outline  of  gro- 
tesque and  ancient  edifices,  behind  which  the  dark  range 
of  the  Toledo  mountains  forms  a  majestic  back-ground, 
while  the  Tagus  makes  a  sudden  sweep  around  the  citr, 
converting  it  into  a  )>eninsula.  The  mountains  are  vast 
aoasses  of  granite,  shooting  up  to  a  prodigious  height, 
•nd  forming  huge  walls  to  the  long  and  narrow  valley  in 
which  the  cifv  stands. 

On    arriving   at   Toledo,   the   traveller   has   perhaps 

undergone  the  fatigue  of  a  fifteen   hours'  journey  from 

Madrid,  and   is   therefore  little  disposed  to  examine  the 

wonders  of  the  city,  until  sleep  and  refreshment  have 

Vot..  .\XV 


renewed  hit  energy.  In  the  year  1830  there  was  no 
regular  road  between  these  Isrge  and  important  cities— 
the  present  and  ancient  capitals  of  Spain ;  and  the  con- 
veyance mailc  its  way  over  a  country  where  there  was 
sometimes  a  visible  track,  sometimes  none  ;  and  where 
the  mules  had  frequently  to  toil  through  wide  sands,  or 
even  ploughed  fields  or  meadows.  Mr.  In^Iis  gives  aa 
amusing  account  of  the  manner  of  driving  the  diligence, 
in  which  he  made  the  journey  in  the  year  above  named. 

"We  had  seven  excellent  mules,  which  carried  na  the 
■whole  way;  and  these  were  managed  in  the  '  '^  ;«h 
mode,  which  doee  not  admit  of  t)ostilion»,     Tvv  iti 

front;  one  always  keeps  ^i•  r.fi,..    li.,i.i:.,r.  i'  ,^  ^,,4 

guiding  the  two  nearest 
seat  every  fow  ininut<^  r' 
two  or  tiure  lashes  to  eacli,  gets  them  in- 
thcv  pass  by  he  lavs  hold  of  the  tail  • 
mule,  and  w-hisks  info  his  place,  »h»n> 
the  laziness  of  the  mules  or  a  piece  of  1 
calls  him  into  activity.  The  sagacity  of  tnc  mmm  struck 
me  as  most  extraordinary ;  after  being  pat  into  a  (tallop. 
tha  three  front  mules  were  left  aotinly  to  themaelvei ;  ana 
yet  tbey  oaerringly  diacorarcd  tlie  httt  tsaek ;  avoided  tb* 
gnaieet  ineqmiitie*,  and  made  their  turnings  with  the 
utntost  precision." 

On  beginning  to  eiplorc  the  ar"-;""'  r'lv  of  Toledo, 
the  traveller  is  met  in  every  dirt  vestiges  of 

former  grandeur,  and  mementoes  c;   ....,...-  long  since 
passed  awav.     The  mihd  reverts  to  the  empires  of  C«r- 
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th«!»*>  unii  Rom«;  th»  dominion  of  the  Moors;  and  the 

iiv.      "  Past   mapnificeiice 
,  vwliprc  written  in  lejiible 
,3  buiil  un  a  considerable  rock  whicti 
ul"  the  valley  above  noticed,  therefore 
ihe  liavcUtT  lias  no  sooner  entered  its  gates  than  he  has 
lo  toil  lip  <ffcp  and  narrow  streets,  in  which  the  houses 
are,  r  as  if  for  mutual  support,  and  where 

the  .  d  ways,  and  the  disregard  of  cleanli- 

ness are  addiliuital  evils.  The  street*  of  Toledo  have 
been  called  the  "  purgatory"  of  horses,  mules,  and  foot- 
p«s»ei<)rert ;  in  short,  of  all  who  cannot  afford  to  doze 
away  life  iii  a  carriage.  "  People  of  fortune,  who  have 
three  hundred  yards  to  ride  on  a  visit,  perform  the 
journev,  a  very  serious  business,  with  six  horses. 

One  of  the  best  views  in  Toledo  is  from  the  bridge 
over  the  Tagus.  The  Alcazar,  "an  immense  pile  of 
buildings,  once  the  residence  of  the  Moors,  forms  one 
corner  of  the  citv,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  most  remark- 
able structure  in  Toledo.  An  irregular  line  of  convents, 
towers,  terraces,  and  hanging  gardens  may  also  be  ob- 
served from  this  bridge,  while,  strewing  the  sides  of  the 
acclivity,  are  seen  the  remains  of  the  Koman  walls  that 
once  surrounded  the  city.  The  period  in  which  the 
splendid  Alcazar  was  founded,  is  unknown,  but  it  was 
rebuilt  by  .^Iphonso  X.,  and  repaired  by  Charles  I.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century  it  narrowly  es- 
caped being  reduced  to  ashes  during  the  wars  of  the 
succession,  by  the  barbarism  of  the  Austrian  and  Por- 
tuguese troops.  The  greater  part  was  indeed  destroyed 
or  damaged,  and  long  remained  in  ruins,  until  Cardinal 
Lorenzano  devoted  a  portion  of  his  princely  fortune  to 
its  reparation.  Yet,  in  its  present  stale  there  is  only 
one  wing  that  can  be  considered  entire,  and  this  is  used 
as  a  prison.  This  structure  presents  a  mixture  of  the 
magnificent  and  the  grotesque.  The  finest  portion  is 
the  facade,  in  which  there  are  three  rows  of  eight  win- 
dows, each  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a  gable-shaped 
attic,  adorned  at  the  apex  by  a  head,  different  in  each  of 
the  twenty-four  examples.  At  cither  extremity  of  the 
facade  a  lofty  mass  of  architecture  projects  in  the  form 
of  a  square  pavilion.  A  fine  gateway  in  the  centre, 
adorned  with  Ionic  columns,  leads  to  a  magnificent  ves- 
tibule supported  by  massive  do\ible  columns.  This  leads 
to  a  spacious  court,  surrounded  by  galleries,  resting  upon 
seventy-four  columns  of  the  composite  and  Corinthian 
order.  This  court,  with  the  great  stitrcase,  are  the  only 
part*  of  the  interior  which  give  au  idea  of  the  ancient 
grandeur  of  the  edifice. 

The  cathedral  is  the  next,  or  perhaps  we  ought  to 
have  said,  the  principal  object  of  interest  in  Toledo.  It 
appears  that  a  church  exisleil  on  this  site  as  early  as  the 
sixth  century.  It  subseqtientlv  became  a  mosque;  but 
when  Tolrdci  «.is  r.-inn'd  to  the  Christians,  it  returned 
to  it*  ori.  The  effect  of  this  magnificent 

pile  is  "1  ...krcnt  observers.     The  notices  of 

lbre«  or   :  '  rs,  now  before   us.  sufficiently   prove 

this.  Vi..  Li  it  as  having  no  rival  but  the  cathe- 
dral of  Seville  in  it*  claims  to  be  the  greatest  and  most 
magnificent  of  Gothic  temples.  "  All  the  cathedrals  I 
had  ever  before  seen,"  he  adds,  "  shrunk  into  insig- 
nificance when  I  entered  the  cathedral  of  Toledo." 
Another   speaks   with   astoninhment    of   its    magnificent 

architecture  and  in'- '  ■■  •-•-.isiires.     But  we  find, 

a   third  (Mr.  Hosr.  it  with  the   cathedral 

of  Burgos  in  an  iiiij.ik'iii.ui.i-  uuinner.  The  cathedral 
of  the  old  Ca>tilian  capital,  he  drscribot  as  being  "  rich 

and  • i'.hin:    V)vir- ■-■■     —■■-'■■y    >   fuU  of 

Ijtai  t.     Here  ■  "every 

r.ri  1     nil.!     i-r  ,„,i..,.,\ 
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fling  their  images,  like  so  many  dark  clouds,  over  the  travel- 
ler's mind."  • 

The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are  as  follows.  The 
interior  is  -104  feet  long,  and  20G  feet  wide.  Tliore  are 
five  naves:  the  height  of  the  central  portion  is  160  fret. 
The  columns  that  run  along  the  aisles  are  45  feet 
round.  There  are  sixty -eight  painted  windows,  and 
surrounding  the  choir  and  the  altar  there  are  156  marble 
and  porphyry  pillars.  All  writers  agree  that  the  trea- 
sures of  this  cathedral  are  of  surpassing  richness,  and  in 
describing  them,  we  can  only  follow  the  accounts  of 
))crsoas  who  visited  Toledo  a  few  years  ago.  Very 
lately,  wc  believe,  a  large  portion  of  the  church  property 
has  been  disposed  of  by  government;  but  in  the  ex- 
tremely unsettled  state  of  things  in  Spain,  it  is  difllicult 
to  say  what  is  the  precise  aspect  of  affairs  at  Toledo  at 
the  present  time.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects 
among  the  treasures  is  an  ample  robe  of  state  for  the 
image  of  the  Virgin.  It  is  of  satin,  but  so  richly  em- 
broidered with  pearls,  and  studded  with  emeralds,  ame- 
thvsts,  rubies,  topazes  and  diamonds,  that  the  material 
is  entirelv  concealed.  On  certain  grand  occasions  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  clad  in  this  robe,  and  wearing  a 
crown,  is,  or  was  placed  on  a  great  silver  throne,  and 
paraded  through  the  streets,  on  men's  shoulders,  to  re- 
ceive the  superstitious  and  misdirected  homage  of  the 
multitude :  a  figure  of  the  infant  Jesus,  in  pure  gold, 
adorned  with  800  precious  stones,  is  placed  in  her  arms. 
The  Virgin's  crown  is  also  of  pure  gold,  but  entirely 
covered  with  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  jewels — 
sapphires,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  diamonds,  and  sur- 
mounted by'  an  emerald  of  most  extraordinary  size  and 
beauty.  "The  mass  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  in  this 
cathedral  is  perfectly  dazzling,  and  beyond  all  descrip- 
tion: a  few  only  of  the  more  striking  wonders  are  noted 
by  travellers.  One  of  the  most  elegant  is  Im  Custodia, 
a  silver  model  of  the  cathedral,  weighing  22,000  ounces, 
and  which  took  fifty-five  ounces  of  pure  gold  for  the 
gilding.  It  contains  a  multitude  of  pillars,  and  200 
little  silver  images  of  exquisite  workmanship.  It  is  de- 
signed for  the  exposition  of  the  Sacrament,  and  is  richly 
decked  with  jewels.  In  the  centre  of  the  cathedral  is 
a  shrine  of  gold,  weighing  fifty  pounds,  the  chief  value 
of  which  is  estimated  to  be  its  elaborate  workmanship. 
It  is  constructed  in  small  pieces  which,  when  screwed 
together,  form  a  gothic  tower,  covered  with  the  most 
beautiful  fretwork. 

The  profusion  of  wealth  enjoyed  by  this  cathedral  is 
traced  to  the  pious  donations  of  Spanish  princes,  at  a 
time  when  the  immense  treasures  obtainea  from  their 
newly-discovered  gold  and  silver  mines  in  America,  were 
at  their  disposal.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
what  would  have  been  the  value,  and  the  profitable 
return  of  this  wealth,  had  it  been  judiciously  employed 
for  the  good  of  the  country,  instead  of  being  buried  in 
the  cathedral  treasuries.  Had  it  been  emploved  iu 
making  canals  and  roads  for  the  promotion  o1^  inter- 
course between  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, — had 
it  been  devoted  to  the  improvtiment  of  the  soil  by  plant- 
ing, drainage,  and  irrigation,  or  had  it  been  used  to  pro- 
mote industry  among  the  people  by  establiihing  and 
fostering  usef^ul  manufactures, — how  different  a  country 
might  Spain  have  become  I  The  jewels,  &c.,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Toledo  arc  s.\id  to  be  worth  more  than  ten 
millions  sterling;  and  when  we  consider  that  this,  though 
the  richest,  is  only  one  out  of  many  richly-(;it'ied 
churches  in  Spain,  it  is  evident  that  the  wealth  »hich  was 
designed  for  important  uses  to  roan,  has  been  here  per- 
verted from  its  proper  channel,  and  chiefly  employed  to 
foster  the  deep  su(>crstition  of  the  Spanish  people. 

If  the    treasury   of  Toledo  is  precious   in    the  eves  of 
the  people,  its  reliquary  is  htill  more  so.     Sundry  ).  .    . 
of  the  true  cross  and  other  relics,  are  vaunlcd   \> 
priests.     One  of  the  roost  prized  relics  has  the  follow  iiif; 
stor^r   connected  with  it.     San  Jldefonso,   when  Arch- 
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bisliop  of  Toledo,  wrote  a  liook  to  prove  that  tlio  Virgin 
was  imiiiaciilatc,  or  sinlr^s,  a  tloclrine  wliich  had  bocii 
rpnsi)iial>ly  denied  by  nomo  of  hi*  contemporaries.  Tlir 
Virgin,  it  is  laid,  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  condiirt 
of  lldefoiiso,  that  she  aent  Santa  Casihla,  the  tainted 
patroness  of  Toledo,  to  niffnify  her  natisfaction.  Ac- 
cordiiiply  when  the  archbishop  was  porforminff  mais  in 
the  presence  of  the  kinjr  and  court,  a  female  fijfure  ap- 
peared (Santa  Casilda,  of  cournc,)  and  paid  the  die^nitary 
a  hiph  compliment,  in  Latin,  lldefonso,  far  from  beinjif 
terrified  by  this  apparition,  called  to  the  kmg  for  the 
knife  tli.it  he  wore  at  his  pinile,  and  cut  off  a  piece  of 
the  saint's  veil,  lest  sceptics  should  set  down  his  story 
as  an  invention.  This  fragment  of  the  veil,  and  the 
Viixfr's  knife,  have  ever  since  been  preserved  among'  the 
niDSt  sacred  relics. 

The  treasures  and  the  relics  of  this  cathedral  give  it 
almost  the  air  of  a  grand  museum,  but  they  do  not  form 
its  chief  attractions,  if  we  may  trust  the  majority  of 
visitors.  "  Its  immensity,  ita  grandeur,"  savs  Inclis, 
"are  its  glories.     The  lofty  and  majestic  aisles,  the  massive 

anil  far-streteliing  columns  of  a  temple  like  this,  9<'i""  ■' ' 

to  shallow  forlli  llie  imperisluiMo  nature  of  tl; 
wliotk)  siuietuary  tliey  luloni  and  uphold.  The  I 
cjjutcmpl.ito  the  viistness  and  majesty  around,  the  mind  is 
more  and  more  filled  with  awe,  and  lifted  from  the  insig- 
nificance of  lift)  to  a  sense  of  the  greatness  and  solemn  gran- 
deur of  eternity  ;  we  are  filled  with  enthusiasm  and  admira- 
tion,— enthusiasm  the  more  lofty,  be<-ausc  it  is  mingled  with 
religion;  and  ailmirntion  the  more  profound,  since  it  is 
mixed  with  astonishment,  that  so  frail  a  creature  as  man 
should  bo  able  to  perpetuate  his  memory  for  ever.  While 
1  remained  in  Toleilo  I  spent  a  part  of  ersry  day  in  the 
cathedral ;  and  every  evening  alwut  sunset  I  strolled  through 
the  aisles.  These  visits  will  not  soon  Ire  forgotten,  for  it  is 
but  rarely  that  life  gathers  such  subjects  of  remembrance." 
About  three  miles  from  Toledo  is  the  Royal  Manu- 
factory of  Arms,  re-established  by  Charles  III.  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  The  sword-blades  of  Toledo 
were,  during  many  generations,  the  most  celebrated  in 
Europe,  and  were  considered  "  the  indispensable  weapon 
of  every  well-appointed  cavalier."  Celebrated  not  only 
in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  but  even  under  the  Romans, 
the  temper  of  these  weapons  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the 
^waters  of  the  Tagus,  in  which  they  are  cooled.  A 
itor  of  the  manufactory,  in  18.31,  was  informed  by  one 
the  workmen  that  during  the  French  invasion,  the 
nnfactory  was  removed  to  Seville :  but  the  swords 
nutactured  on  the  banks  of  the  (>u.-idalquiver  were 
found  to  be  very  inferior  to  those  which  the  same  work- 
men had  made  m  Toledo.  The  present  manufactory  is 
close  to  the  river,  and  is  a  building  of  great  extent, 
composing  within  it  forges,  workshops,  depositories  of 
arms,  and  in  addition,  every  kind  of  accommodation  for 
'hose  employed  in  the  manufactorj-.  The  establishment 
.v;is  much  on  the  decline  at  the  period  alluded  to,  but 
the  blades  produced  were  said  to  be  equal  to  the  most 
celebrated  Tnlrdanos  of  antiquity. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  population  of  Toledo  is 
described  as  being  "intensely  .Spanish."  The  small 
high-crowned  Spanish  hat  is  universal,  and  among  the 
women,  no  colours  are  to  be  seen.  Black  is  the  universal 
dress,  and  scarcely  any  one  enters  the  church  imveiled. 
The  friars  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  street  popu- 
lation, and  are  indeed  spies  on  the  lives  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  secret  influence  of  the  archbishop  keeps  the 
people  in  awe,  and  prevents  the  progress  of  information, 
both  by  reading  and  conversation. 

The  religious  bodies  are  held  in  the  highest  vonc- 
ntion,  and  proofs  of  blind  and  bigoted  leal  are  every- 
where visible  among  the  inhabitants.  "  Every  shop  is 
provided  with  a  s.-iint  in  a  niche  to  bless  its  gains  ;  and 
upon  every  second  or  third  door  a  paper  is  seen  with 
these  words  printed  upon  it,  'Maria  Santa  Puriisima, 
tin  Pfcaiio  cnncebuia,'  '  Holy  Mary,  most  pure,  con- 
ceived without  sin." " 
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A   fI'VT|->w    nm-f»    tir.v.iil.-,!   <.v.  r  ♦>!.. 

iUm,  (but  ia 
.)  that  «rh 

-.inie  oftring 

ill  inuiiry  on  t. 

'■■•«  htta 

retained   from 

■■ry  waa 

int. 

in 

sill. 

S 

th, 

I'm 

Wl|. 

•lie 

po..r  ..  ...  ...  ..       ,, 

in 

the  church  (and  t 

la 

of  tbo  mornin.'    .: 

.  ...    lUt 

usual  jiort  uf  : 

trtwl: 

the  next  of   i 

lid    to 

the  altar  table,  and,  if  il  is  a   ; 

X- 

pence  or  a  sliilling,  but  if  lie  L- 

a- 

crown  or  a  cro%vn,  and  sometime,-!  c\ 

a. 

This  rxamulc  is  followed  by  the  i.' 
wards  by  the  rest  of  the  c'ongri'if.i' 

r- 

in 

life  will  nffonl  it,  who  advance  in  ' 

.■n 

the  offerinjf  of  silver  is  eiide  !.   ■  -' 

r 

which  those  who  cannot  sp^i 

ward,  and  put  down  each  a  | 

. 

admitted).    Collections  on  tin 

^  a 

to  amount  to  ten  or  fifteen  p. 

■  '■• 

are  indigent,  they  do  ni>'  ■•■■..     \ttiJ  tlui, 
ling«i.     In  cases  where    f r             ue    left   in 

.1- 
.lis 

mnii 

When 

th. 

to  the 

gra^ .-,   iuf   iciii.iui.icr  ui    iiiu    i.iiiiai  M.T>  lee  is  read,  and  the 
awful  ceremony  is  tliere  cloeed. 

..••••••at 

It  is  usual  in  several  parts  of  North  Walea,  for  the 
nearest  female  relation  of  the  deceased,  be  she  widow, 
mother,  sister,  or  daughter,  to  pay  some  poor  person,  of  the 
same  sex,  and  nearly  of  the  same  age  witn  the  deccase<1,  for 
procuring  slips  of  yew,  box,  and  other  evergreens,  to  strew 
over  and  ornament  the  grave  for  some  weeks  after  the 
interment;  and,  in  some  instances,  for  «      '  "   rn- 

ing  it  on  the  eves  of  i-jister,  Whitsuntide,  .it 

festivals,  for  a  year  or  two  afterwards,     iius  giu    i  ! 

DiodJj/s,  and  it  is  mode  on  a  plate  at  the  door  of  tli. 
where,  at  the  same  time,  the  body  Ls  standing  on  ..  ..„,. 
It  ha<i  its  name  from  the  custom,  wliich  is  now  discon- 
tinued, of  the  female  relative  giving  to  the  pers-m  .i  line  of 
cheese,  with  the  money  stuck  in  it,  or  somi  .1, 

and  afterwards  a  cup  of  ale.     When  this  j  ,>. 

niony  is  over,  the  clergyman,  or,  in  Ills  : 
clerk,  repeats  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  after  w 
with  the  bo<ly  to  the  chunh.  Four  of  the  lu  \t  .i  km  Uko 
the  bier  upon  their  shoulders;  a  custom  which  is  conai- 
dered  as  expressive  of  the  highest  mark  of  rcs|)ect  that  even 
filial  piety  can  pay  to  the  deceased.  If  the  distance  from 
the  house  to  the  church  be  considerable,  they  arc  relieved 
by  aome  of  the  congregation ;  but  they  always  take  it  again 
before  they  arrive  at  the  church. 

In  some  parts  of  Wales,  it  was  fonnerly  customary  for 
the  friends  of  the  dead  to  kneel  on  the  grave,  and  there  to 
say  the  Loni's  Prayer,  for  several  Sundays  subsequent  to 
the  interment,  and  then  to  dress  the  grave  with  flowers. 
It  WTis  also  reckoned  fortunate  for  the  deceased,  if  a  shower 
of  rain  came  on  while  they  were  carrying  the  body  to 
church,  so  tliat  his  body  might  be  moistened  with  the  tears 
of  heaven.— .&wtofy  of  NorUi  IVala. 


LvLiED  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain. 
Our  thought;!  are  linjced  by  many  a  hidden  cliain. 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  riae ! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies. 
Each,  as  the  various  avenues  of  sen  us 
Delight  or  sorrow  to  the  mind  dispense^ 
Brightens  or  fades,  yet  all,  with  magic  art. 
Control  the  Utenl  fibres  of  the  heart. 
As  studious  Prospero's  mysterious  spell. 
Drew  every  sulijix-l-spirit  to  his  cell; 
Each,  at  thy  call,  advances  or  retires. 
As  iudirnieiit  dictates,  or  the  scene  inspinM: 
E.I'  '  *^^e  seat  of  sense,  that  sacred  souroe 

W  -ne  neires  direct  thfir  mazy  course, 

A-  'i.' frame  invisiblj- convey, 

Tl  lirations  as  they  play; 

Jl  -<<  at  once  o'eixaist. 

At  once  illumined  when  the  cloud  is  post Rooebs. 
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Domestic  and  Sociai.  Lifk. 
In  order  to  convey  such  information  as  we  posseu  with 
reipcct  to  the  domestic  and  social  Ufa  of  the  Ja]>ane$e, 
we  propose  to  sketch  the  life  of  a  native  pentl(;nian,  so  far 
as  we  are  enoliioii  to  do  so,  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 

As  soon  as  an  infant  is  bom,  it  is  bathed,  and  kept 
frc«  from  all  swathinif  and  clothinjif  that  could  impede 
thfl  (rro»th  and  development  of  body  or  limb.  Upon  one 
occasion  only  is  this  state  of  freedom  interrupted,  namely, 
when  the  infant  is  carried  in  stat«  to  be  named  in  the 
Cimily  temple.  Three  names  are  inscribed  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  which  the  priestess  submits  to  the  ftod;  then 
announcin)^  which  of  the  three  is  selected,  she  confers  it 
Ml  the  child,  whom  sh«  sprinkles  with  water.  This 
wrmaony  lakes  place  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  s  boy's 
age,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  a  girl's. 

In  the  nnronfincd  state  above  described,  the  child 
continues  for  three  yenr?,  at  the  expiration  of  which  th« 
clothes  art  b<;  ri  a  (girdle.      Itcliftious 

rites  accom)i:i.  i  .  .  and  the  child  is  now 

taught  to  pray.  Al  seven  years  old  the  tmv  receives 
the  m.mtlc  'if  ccrrrnonv,  and,  wh.it  cniiM  hnrrtly  have 
bee-  ,  areiitly 

»tlnr  .;ihy — a 

new  name.     It  nwy  b«  atautU  iiw  m  Ja- 

panese life  is  cooaacrated  b*  appr  ^  :     .^  m  cere- 

monies. After  investment  with  this  mantle  of  ceremony, 
a  boy  is  pemitted  to  pcrfonn  his  devotions  regularly  in 
the  temple. 

Children  are  trained  in  habit*  of  implicit  obedience. 
Both  sexes  and  all  ranks  commenca  their  education  in 
the  inferior  or  primary  schools,  wbcr«  they  learn  to 
read  aud  writa,  uid  aoquir*  soma  knowledge  of  the  his- 
torv  of  ihair  ova  eooDlry.  For  the  lower  elatx-s  this 
b  oaauiad  eaftelaat  education ;  of  which,  it  is  positively 
a»»«*— ■"  ••— t  net  a  iar  labourer  In  Japan  1«  destitute. 
*h'  of  the  hlfher  orders  proceed  frona  these 

•ehouii  t>j  other*  of  a  superior  description,  where  they 


are  carefully  instructed  in  morals  and  manners,  includ- 
ing the  whole  science  of  good  breeding,  the  minutest 
laws  of  etiquette,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
almanac,  since  it  is  considered  as  disgraceful  as  dis- 
astrous, to  marry,  to  begin  a  journey,  or  to  take  any 
other  important  step,  upon  an  unlucky  day.  Girls  re- 
ceive lessons  in  needlework,  in  the  service  and  manage- 
ment of  a  house,  and  in  whatever  may  be  thought  useful 
to  them  as  mothers  or  heads  of  families.  During  this 
period  of  their  hves,  Japanese  children  are  very  ill 
dressed,  to  prevent  their  being  admired  by  strangers, 
from  a  similar  superstition  to  that  which  prevail*  in 
KgypU 

At  fiAeen,  education  is  deemed  complete.  The  boy 
now  takes  his  place  in  society:  his  head  is  shaved  in 
Japanese  fashion,  and  again  tie  rec<!ives  a  new  name- 
But  even  this  Uiird  name  is  not  destined  to  le  per- 
manent. Upon  every  advance  in  official  rank — and  half 
the  Japanese  above  the  working  classes  ajipear  to  hold 
office — the  placeman  takes  a  new  name. 

Marriage  is  contracted  early  ;  hut  as  a  miiallianc*  i* 
held  to  be  utterly  disgraceful,  persons  even  in  the  mid- 
dle classes  of  society  are  not  uufrequcntly  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  espousing  those  whom  they  have  never 
seen. 

When  a  youth  has  had  the  opportunity  of  fixing  hi* 
affections  upon  a  maiden  of  suitable  condition,  he  de> 
dares  his  passion  by  affixing  a  branch  of  a  certain  shrub 
(the  Ce/aitrui  alaliu)  to  the  house  of  the  damsel's  pa- 
rent*. If  the  branch  be  neglected,  the  suit  is  rejected; 
if  it  be  accepted,  so  is  the  lover;  and  when  the  young 
lady  wishes  to  express  reciprocal  tenderness,  she  forth- 
with blackens  her  teeth:  but  she  must  not  pluck  out  her 
eye-brows  until  the  wadding  shall  have  been  actually 
celebrated. 

When  the  terms  of  the  marriage  contract  are  arranged 
by  the  friends  of  the  parties,  the  bridegroom  »ends  pre- 
sents, a*  costly  as  hi*  mean*  will  allow,  to  the  bride, 
which  ihe  immediately  offer*  to  her  parents,  in  acknow- 
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ledf^nent   of  th«ir   caro    in   hr  ■  •  up.      Tlm«, 

although  a  Japaiioie  ladv  ii  not  i  to  tlie  usual 

Oriental  dcgradatiou  uf  being  actually  |iurt'h.isfd  of  her 
father   by  bcr   husband,  a  )mnd!iunie  dauj^htrr   i^   ^till 
considered  as  rather  au  addition  tlun  oti 
fortune  of   the  family.      The   marriage   i 
with  much  pomp  and  ceremony. 

Jnpnni-sc  women  are  not  aubjected  to  seclusion,  but 
arc  allowed  to  share  in  all  the  innocent  recreation*  of 
their  fathers  and  husbands.  Their  minds  are  as  care- 
fully cultivated  as  those  of  the  men,  and  amongst  the 
mo»t  admired  authors  are  found  several  female  immcs. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  arc  kept  in  a  state  of  completu 
dependence.  The  husband  ha*  a  power  of  divorce,  which 
may  be  called  unlimited,  since  the  only  check  consitts  in 
his  own  sense  of  economy  and  expediency.  Fenmles  ore 
without  legal  rightx,  and  their  evidence  is  inadmissible 
in  a  court  of  justice. 

Whether  the  liouso  !n  which  the  young  wife  is  domi- 
ciliated be  her  husband's,  or  his  father's,  if  yet  living, 
depends  upon  whether  that  father  has  or  has  not  been 
yet  induced,  by  the  vexatious  burthens  and  restrictions 
attached  to  the  condition  of  head  of  a  family,  to  resign 
that  dignity  to  his  sun.  These  annoyances,  increasing 
with  the  rank  of  the  parties,  are  said  to  be  such,  that 
almost  every  father  in  Japan,  of  tlie  higher  orders  at 
least,  looks  impatiently  for  the  day  when  he  shall  have 
a  son  of  age  to  take  his  place,  he  bini  tlier  with 

his  wife  and  younger  children,  becuu  cforward 

dependents  upon  that  son. 

The  life  of  Japanese  ladies  and  gentlemen,  however 
the  latter  may  be  thus  harassed,  is  little  disturbed  by 
business, — even  government  offices,  from  the  number  of 
oicupants,  giving  little  to  do;  their  time  is  therefore 
principally  divided  between  the  duties  of  ceremonious 
politeness  and  amusement.  Amongst  the  former  may 
be  reckoned  correspondence  by  notes  and  the  making  of 
presents,  both  of  which  are  constantly  going  on  ;  the 
last  regulated  by  laws  as  immutable  as  arc  all  those  which 
govern  lifs  in  Japan.  Every  present  must  be  accom- 
panied with  a  slice  of  dried  fish,  of  the  coarsest  descrip- 
tion. This  same  coarse  fish  is,  moreover,  an  indispens- 
able dish  at  the  most  siunptuous  banquets ;  and  though 
no  one  is  expected  to  eat  it,  is  thus  constantly  brought 
^under  notice,  in  commemoration  of  the  frugality  of  the 

I^^brly  Japanese,  whose  chief  food  it  constituted.     Upon 
^^Ric  festival  d.iy,  everybody  presents  a  cake  to  erery 
fiiciid  and  acquaintance. 

In  conversation,  the  Japanese  are  careful  not  to  annoy 
their  friends  with  conipluuits  of  troubles  or  vexations ; 
but,  even  under  heavy  afflictions,  assume  in  company  a 
cheerful  countenance.  The  ceremony  of  a  morning  call 
ends  by  serving  up,  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  confec- 
tionary or  other  dainties,  to  be  eaten  with  chop-sticks. 
What  he  cannot  eat,  Uie  visitor  carefully  folds  up  in 
paper,  and  deposits  in  his  sleeve-pocket.  This  practice 
of  carrying  away  what  is  not  eaten  is  so  established  a 
rule  of  Japanese  good  breeding,  that,  at  grand  dinners, 
the  guests  arc  expected  to  bring  servants,  with  baskets 
properly  arranged  for  receiving  the  remnants  of  the 
lleast. 

The  Japanese  are  very  sociable,  despite  their  ceremo* 
nious  nature  ;  and  in  apartments  properly  decorated  for 
tea-drinking,  they  habitually  assemble  in  considerable 
numbers,  when  the  ladies  occupy  themselves  sometimes 
vith  ornamental  work,  and  at  others  with  music  and 
dancing.  .\t  these  parties,  various  kinds  of  games  are 
likewise  played;  and  tnkte — a  sort  of  beer  or  wine  made 
from  rice,  and  the  only  intoxicating  liquor  of  the  country 
—is  drunk  to  excess  by  the  men,  wlio  then  sober  them'- 
•elves  with  tea,  and  again  inebriate  themselves  with 
ta/iee,  until,  after  several  repetitions  of  the  two  pro- 
cesses, they  are  carried  away  insensible. 

Many  Japanese  of  the  higher  order  die  nayboen,  either 
in  tile  course  of  lutiurQ  or  by  tixeir  own  hands.    11"  a 


wi  to  U)  dead,  is 


J  death  is  cnrcili,!-  it  i^ 

till  the  r.  t 

ron.      Ff 

1    for  tiie 
;. ,  whilst  hi  . 
nominally  alive. 

The  first  announcement  of  the  dr.ttli  of  a  JapaoMe 
is  the  turning  all  the  screens  and  •  rs  through- 

out the  house  top5y-turvv.  Riiil  a''  ^  inside  out. 

A  grave  is  dug,  lined  v.  :  a  monument  is 

prepared,  bearing  tin-  n  -•  il    -'I'd  if  mar- 

ried, the  name  of  t!  't*,  to 

bo   blackened,  or  bi of  the 

latter.     The  corpse  is  lU  with  much 

ceremony,    all    the    frii'i   .  ■'    •■**   >ht'. 

deceased  attending  in  the  I'l'"'    -•;.      I  :i 

of  the  family  and  kindred,  an.i  the  ho.i^.  i.<m..  .-.■....■l-, 
are  attired  in  mourning  garments  of  pure  white.  The 
priests  perform  a  funeral  service,  and  the  interment 
takes  place  to  a  sort  of  funeral  music,  produced  by 
striking  copper  basins. 

The  general  mourning  continues  for  forty-nine  days, 
during  which  the  heads  and  beard*  of  the  men  remain 
unshorn  and  untrimraod.  The  mourning  of  verv  near 
relatives  continues  for  thirteen  months,  and  for  half  a 
century  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the  deceased 
continue  to  make  offerings  at  the  tomb. 

Many  of  the  customs  uf  the  Japanese  are  of  a  most 
wicked  and  rc\    '  r.    Let  us  hop.'    '  '  re 

long  the  bles?  uity  may  be  dii'  g 

this  people,  to  cr^U.catu  iticir  vicious  propt u:>iiics,  to 
exult  and  purify  the  better  parts  of  their  character,  and 
to  awaken  new  habits  and  feelings  which  shall  guide 
them  into  "the  way  which  leadeth  unto  life." 

[Abrktgnl  from  ilanntrt  and  Cuttowu  VIA*  /«^«ji«m.J 


Tbbbe  be  three  sorts  of  friends :  the  first  is  like  a  torch 
we  meet  in  a  dark  street ;  the  second  is  like  a  candle  in  a 
lanthum  that  we  ovn  t:ilt' :  tlip  third  is  like  a  link  that 
oflVi-s  itself  to  the  ^  i^er.     The  met  torch  is 

the  swett-lippeJ   fn  ->  us  a  flash  of  mmpli- 

nicnt  for  the   tinir,    l>ul  iiuit.Uiy  leaves  us  t"  r 

darkness.    The  overtaken  lanthom  \*  the  true  •  U 

though  it  promise  but  a  f         '  li 

us  as  far  as  it  can  to  our  W 

is  the  m'T ""  '-'.'nd,  wmcnj  iii'm^Ti    u    ik'  rtuii^-  t'lt<fUgU 

to  do  tis  '  that  service  hath  a  servile  relation  10 

our  bounty  ■     -^   A..LES. 


No  doubt  tlM  testimony  of  natural  Naaoa,  on  wkalerw 
exercised,  must,  of  necessity,  stop  short  of  thoae  trvths 
which  it  is  the  object  of   '  :  to  make  known;  still 

it  places  the  existence  an  .  attributes  of  tl.e  Deity 

on  such  grounds,  a.s  to  render  duubta  absurd  and 
ridiculous. — I1cr:<cuel. 


TnxRB  are  so  r 
in  our  inward 
the    body   "f 
flowers  »i 
poetry   v 


,  I  i,.^t,.  .,rv,. .(;.,„=  fl,;., 


r  about 
assume 

L.vily 

all 


these   Incorporeal   b^arilii,   aud    the   ^tuiuo   uf    ail   thea* 
tlowers. — Jeax  Paul, 


TnoeR  eT^'j'tr.liiK.rv  on.?   vi.ilent  meftstires  which,  when 
put  into  ne  atrocious,   whether 

they   f\'\  ;  .         I  liberty,  or  from  the 

priiV  ...lutism,  are   iiivariMhIy  charactorired  by  the 

imp  t  arresting  their  prtign"*. :— crime  once  esta- 

biiahej  tuid  active,  assomee  the  char  ■  indcpcndtRt 

power;  it   no   lonijer  depends  on  t  •   the  tynBt^ 

whether  he  shall  be  a  tyrant  or  not ;  an  ii:<  i-u.le  force.  Ilk* 
aa  iitexotablc  destiny,  hurries  him  forward.— ScB].n)U., 
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O  LST  OaaMd  Imt  ihtmlMn  break, 
Let  ihooght  b«  quickened,  aod  awake. 

Awake  to  fee 
How  (oon  thU  lifa  is  past  and  gone, 
And  death  <  '      stealing  OD, 

II. 
Swiftly  our  p;  iideawajr, 

Dur  hearts  rr.  .•!  !)u'  aistant  day 

Wuli  iiLiuy  ttigha; 
The  momentji  that  are  speeding  fast 
We  hoed  not,  but  the  past, — the  p»»t,— 

Moro  liighly  prize. 
Onward  its  course  the  present  keeps. 
Onward  the  constant  current  sweeps 

Till  life  is  done; 
And,  did  we  judge  of  time  aright, 
The  past  and  future  in  tlteir  flight. 

Would  be  as  one. 
Let  no  one  fondly  dream  again, 
Tliat  llopt*  and  all  her  shadowy  train 

Will  not  decay ; 
Fleeting  as  were  the  dreams  of  old, 
Remcmber'd  like  a  tale  that's  told, 

They  pass  away. 
Our  lives  are  rivers,  gliding  free 
To  that  unfathomed,  boundless  sea. 

The  silent  grave  I 
Thither  all  earthly  pomp  and  boaat 
Boll,  to  be  swallowed  up  and  lost 

In  one  dark  wave. 
Thither  the  mighty  torrents  stray. 
Thither  the  brook  pursues  its  way. 

And  tinkling  rilL 
There  all  arc  equal.     Side  by  side 
The  poor  man  and  the  son  of  pride 

Lie  calm  and  still. 
CLonsrsLLOw't  TraiuLUioH  0/  Capiat  it  ifaitri^Mt.'] 


Ub  and  continue  poor,  young  man,  while  others  around  you 
grow  rich  by  fraud  and  disloyalty;  be  without  place  or 
power,  while  others  beg  their  way  uj)wardji ;  bear  the  pain 
of  disapi>ointe<l  hopes,  white  others  gain  the  accomplishment 
of  theirs  by  flattery ;  forego  the  gracious  pressure  of  the 
hand,  for  wnich  others  cringe  and  cmwl.  Wrap  yourself  in 
your  own  virtue,  and  seek  a  friend,  and  your  daily  bread. 
If  you  liave  in  such  a  course  Rrown  grey  with  unbleached 
honour,  bleaa  God,  and  die. — IIei.xzklmjinw. 


Thskx  is  no  more  potent  antidote  to  low  sensuality  than 
the  adoration  of  beauty.  All  the  higher  arts  of  design  are 
SMentiaJly  chaste,  without  resiiect  of  the  object  They 
pnrifpr  the  thoughta,  as  tragedy,  acconling  to  Aristotle, 
pniinea  the  passions.  Their  accidental  effects  arc  not 
worth  consideration.  There  are  souls  to  whom  cveu  a 
rettal  b  not  holy. — Scblkokl, 


Bkpokx  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  a  scholar  and 
a  beggar  seem  to  liave  licen  terms  very  nearly  synonymous. 
The  different  governors  of  the  universities,  l)efore  that 
time,  appear  to  liave  often  granted  licenoea  to  their  scholars 
to  beg.— Smith's  Wealth  nf  Natumt. 


It  U  a  painful  fact,  but  one  which  every  day's  experience 
eataV.i:  '        -^  '   ,    '    •     ■  .<      "  .j,  „  series  of  Icc- 

tarvi  without  realizing 

the  cu..  ■ ..  ;.^..  ■„....  .  .  rted  with  any  of 

tbem.     W*  are  Imju  i  .  and  honest,  and 

■tcrcd,  to  see  tliat  ti  l^         ith  the  <  iti/inH  of 

our  land.     I  know  tliat  the  college  system   cni  .t 

it;  but  I  know  that  it  can  do  thia,— it  ran  mak.  nt 

feel   that  there  is  a  strife  and   contradiction  witliin   him, 
wh»n  his  understanding  Is  going  one   way  and   his  heart 
It  chafes  and  frets  li  ikcs  him  restless, 

one  great  cause  of  tl  which  the  disci- 

pline, and  especially  the  worship,  nn*  incurred.  Can  it  be 
well,  we  art  oftan  aaked,  that  the  Morice  of  God  should 
cause  vaxatioD  «ad  irr-'-'---'  I  '-'^r-rc  i-  !-  t-'!.  I  be- 
Uere  tha  cooacienoe  riencc, 

ifhelctji  it  Mu-iik  f  J  ,,.,.;  .;  ...,.  .M..  :ur  him. 

Thri  naceasarv  fur  a  man  than  l>eing 

toaii  I  ot  formed  a  liabit  of  doing  right, 

bjr  all  means  let  inm  liave  a  continued  witOMi  thitt  be  U 
Mag  wrongs— Maoiucx  on  Education. 


8OME   ACCOUKT   OF    THE 

SYRIAN  CHRISTIANS   IN   INDIA. 
II. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  Indian  church  from  its  foun- 
dation until  the  arrival  of  the  rich  Armenian  mereh<iiit 
already  mentioned,  Thomas  Cana,  who  settled  in  the 
country,  built  several  churches,  and  brought  many 
Christian  teachers  from  Syria,  who  introduced  the 
Syrian  ritual,  which  is  still  in  use.  He  h.id  two  sepa- 
rate establishments,  one  towards  the  north,  near  Aiiga- 
malc,  and  the  other  further  to  the  south.  The  latter 
residence  was  under  the  superintendence  of  his  wife;  in 
the  former  lived  a  Christian  woman,  said  to  have  been 
a  slave,  but  most  probably  a  second,  or  inferior  wife. 
He  had  large  families  by  both  wives,  and,  somewhat 
inconsistently  with  the  received  tradition,  most  of  the 
present  Christians  call  themselves  descendants  of  this 
Thomas;  those  of  the  south  consider  themselves  more 
noble  than  the  others,  as  sons  of  the  free  woman;  they 
are  proud  of  the  distinction,  and  rarely  intermarry  with 
those  of  the  north,  or  communicate  with  them  in  their 
churches,  although  both  follow  the  same  ritual. 

Thomas  Cana  had  great  influence  with  the  princes  of 
Travancore,  and  from  them  he  obtained  the  extensive 
priyileges  which  were  during  several  centuries  enjoyed 
by  the  Syrian  Christians  in  India,  and  which  have  been 
afready  detailed.  These  privileges  were  engraved  on 
plates  of  copper,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and 
preserved  until  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  to  whose 
care  they  were  entrusted  by  a  bishop  of  Angamale, 
named  Jacob,  and  unfortunately  lost;  unless,  which  we 
think  probable,  these  plates  are  the  same  as  those  ve 
shall  presently  mention. 

Aft»'r  the  death  of  Thomas  Cana,  communication 
with  the  Christians  of  the  west  ceased  for  a  time,  and 
discord  began  to  spread  over  the  church.  The  episco- 
pal functions  were  usupcd  by  the  priests  of  each  com- 
munity, and  laymen  disregarded  the  injunctions  of  their 
pastors.  As  we  do  not  know  the  era  of  Thomas,  we 
cannot  say  how  long  this  state  of  anarchy  lasted;  but 
in  the  year  825,  two  Syrian  priests,  named  Shapoor  and 
Firoze,  arrived  in  Malabar  from  Babylon,  which  may 
signify  either  Bagdad,  Ctesiphon,  or  Scleucia;  they  re- 
ceived protection  and  favour  from  the  king  of  the  coun- 
try, who  granted  them  a  yearly  revenue,  allowed  thera 
to  erect  as  manv  churches  as  they  pleased,  and  to  baptize 
all  those  who  might  desire  to  embrace  Christianity. 
These  privileges  were  engraved  on  copper  plates,  in  the 
four  languages  of  the  south  of  India  ;  and,  like  those 
above  mentioned,  were  delivered  to  the  Portuguese,  and 
said  to  be  lost ;  but  in  the  year  1 806  they  were  care- 
fully sought  after  by  the  British  Resident  in  Travancore, 
found,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Christians,  and  deposited 
in  the  college  of  Cottayam.  Fac-simile  impressions  of 
these  plates  have  been  recently  obtained  by  the  Asiatic 
Society  in  London,  and  are  published  in  their  Journal; 
the  plates  are  six  in  number ;  they  have  not  yet  lieen 
deciphered,  but  they  appear  to  be  in  one  language  only, 
with  the  exception  of  the  signatures  of  the  witnesses,  ten 
of  which  are  in  Arabic,  and  four  in  Hebrew. 

Shapoor  and  Firoze  were  followed  by  a  succession  of 
prelates  from  the  west,  whose  superiority  in  learning 
and  morals  recommended  them  as  much  to  the  princes 
of  the  country  as  to  their  flocks.  The  skill  and  fidelity 
of  the  Christians  in  general  raised  them  to  the  highest 
employments  in  the  state,  and  their  courage  was  said  to 
l)o  superior  to  that  of  other  Indians;  "the  strength  of  a 
pagan  prince  was  estimated  by  the  number  of  Christians 
he  could  rank  among  the  warriors  of  his  kingdom." 

The  Christians  at  length  became  so  powerful  that 
they  declared  their  independence,  and  elected  n  king  of 
their  own  body,  whose  niime  was  Haliarte.  But  this 
•leparation  did  not  last  long;  one  of  the  successors  of 
Baliarte  being  childless,  adopted  tlie  son  of  a  chief  of 
Diamper,  who  succeeded  him  as  king  of  the  Christians; 
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after  this,  by  a  similar  mloption,  fhov  'ler  tlifi 

!ioviTrip;"ity  of  the  Kiiiir  of  (.'.lohiii,  M\f  subjects 

thev   were  incorporated  when  the  Porluguc«o  lu-rived  in 
luJia. 

The  Portiivnioso  were  for  lomp  years  too  busy  in 
makiiij;  coiiqiioat^  to  pay  much  attuntion  to  the  Iniiian 
church,  iiud  tor  forty  year*  v»c  find  no  mention  of  it  in 
the  annals  of  that  nation.  About  the  middU'  of  the 
century  a  Franciscan  missionary  resided  at  Cranpanor, 
named  Fra  Vicente,  who  had  accompanied  to  India  Joao 
d'Albuquerque,  the  first  Bisliop  of  Goa,  in  1545.  The 
Christians  of  India  at  that  period  were  Nestorians ;  and 
Fra  Vicente,  failinfj  to  convert  them  to  Catholicism, 
requested  the  Viceroy  of  Goa  to  found  a  college  at 
Cranganor,  where  their  children  might  be  educated  in 
the  tenets  of  the  Romish  clnirch,  in  order  that  their 
influence  might  be  available  in  bringing  the  Syrians 
under  the  see  of  Rome.  The  college  was  founded,  and 
many  children  educated  there,  who  were  afterwards 
ordained  priests ;  but  the  scheme  was  fruitless :  the 
Syrians  refused  to  admit  them  into  their  churches, 
although  they  made  no  objection  to  Portuguese  clergy  ; 
in  this  they  were  guided  by  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
canons,  which  enjoined  courtesy  to  strangers,  but  consi- 
dered as  apostiites  those  of  their  own  body  who  followed 
any  other  ritual. 

The  Jesuits,  seeing  the  failure  of  the  Franciscans, 
resolved  to  try  what  might  be  effected  by  a  closer 
approximation  ;  they  established  a  college  at  Vaipicotta, 
near  Cranganor,  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  community, 
to  whom  they  taught  the  Syriac  language,  which  was 
eagerly  desired  by  them.  But  this  measure  also  failed : 
the  Christians  learned  the  language,  and  were  ordained 
priests  according  to  the  Roman  forms;  but  they  all 
adopted  the  ancient  faith  as  soon  as  they  returned  to 
their  own  people. 

The  Portuguese  Government  were  now  determined  to 
interfere  more  directly  ;  they  seized  upon  Mar  Joseph, 
the  Syrian  bishop,  orilained  by  Ebed  Jesu,  the  Patriarch 
of  Babylon,  who  had  been  present  at  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  1562,  and  despatched  him  to  Portug.il  to 
answer  for  his  heretical  opinions.  But  Queen  Catherine 
received  him  at  Lisbon  with  great  kindness,  and  sent 
hira  back  with  letters  to  the  authorities  of  Goa,  direct- 
ing that  he  should  be  restored  to  his  diocese. 

On  the  return  of  Mar  Joseph,  he  found  his  place  pre- 
occupied by  another  bishop.  Mar  Abraham,  whom  the 
Chrii^tians  had  received  from  the  patriarch  of  Babylon, 
in  the  absence  of  Mar  Joseph.  The  church  was  now 
divided  ;  Mar  Joseph  appealed  to  the  Government  at 
Goa,  who  seized  Abraiiam,  and  despatched  him,  as  they 
had  done  Joseph.  But  the  ship  touching  at  M.-idagas- 
car  on  the  voyage,  Abraham  made  his  escape,  and  found 
his  way  to  ^Iosu^  on  the  'llgris ;  there  he  formed  the 
bold  resolution  of  proceeding  to  Rome,  to  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  ttie  Pope.  He  was  well  received  by  Pius  the 
Fourth,  but  at  the  cost  of  his  religious  consistency; 
being  induced  to  own  an  entire  submission  to  Rome, 
•nd  to  receive  all  the  forms  of  ordination  and  consecra- 
tion from  Catholic  hands,  from  the  tonsure  to  the  epi- 
scopal dignity.  He  was  then  sent  back  to  India,  with  a 
brief  addressed  to  the  Portuguese  viceroy  and  bishops, 
directing  them  to  receive  Abraham  as  metropolit.in. 

On  the  arriviil  of  Abraham,  he  found  thjit  his  rival 
'\Tar  Joseph  had  disappeared.  The  Portuguese  had 
marked  that  he  still  preached  the  doctrines  of  N'csto- 
rius:  they  had  in  consequence  arrested  him,  and  sent 
him  for  the  second  time  to  Portugal,  from  whence  he  was 
dispatched  to  Rome,  "  where  he  ended  his  dui/t." 

Alar  .'Vbrah.im,  though  now  the  recognised  Bishop. 
was  still  in  an  unhappy  predicament:  he  was  suspected 
by  tlie  Portuguese,  and  compelled  to  conform  in  many 
points  to  their  directions,  and  at  the  same  time  was  appre- 
hensive of  the  displeasure  of  his  own  patriarch,  to  whom 
he  wrot«  an  apologetio  Uttsfi  dstailing  hii  unfortunatt 


position,  : 

lipnll    hi" 


new  bislio  I 

159G.     A  ■        , 

was  finished  by  the  seizure  of  .Mar  Simeon,  who  was 
sent  by  the  Portuguese  to  Lisbon,  where  he  was  said  to 
have  been  put  to  death  by  the  Inquisition.  Mar  ,\bra- 
ham  continued  to  enjoy  a  precarious  security  until  his 
death  in  15U6. 

The  time  was  now  arrived  for  the  Pope  to  claim 
immediate  authority  over  the  Indian  church.  A  bull 
dated  at  Rome,  the  27th  January,  1596,  had  already 
ordered  that  no  person  should  be  bishop  in  India,  who 
was  not  appointed  by  the  Holy  See ;  and  on  the  death  of 
-Mar  .\braham,  .\lexis  Menezes,  Archbishop  of  Goa.  a 
bold,  unscrupulous  and  able  man,  but  entirely  attached 
to  the  Jesuits,  resolved  to  carry  out  to  the  utmost  the 
intentions  of  Rome.  Tlie  government  of  the  Indian 
church  had  been  left  by  Mar  Abraham  to  his  arch- 
dcicon,  named  George,  who  appears  to  hare  Wen  an 
amiable  man,  much  beloved  by  his  people,  but  little 
fitted  by  talents  or  courage  to  cope  with  the  power 
arrayed  against  him.  He  temporised  with  Menezes, 
promised  a  qualified  submission,  and  agreed  to  adopt  the 
Romish  ceremonies  :  both  priests  an<l  i>e<>iil.'.  iin«uspect- 
ing  and  simple  as  they  were,  under  uf  the 

language  and  purpose  of  their  pro-  .iTors, 

yielded  in  appearance  to  what  they  iiuU  no  power  to 
resist;  but  they  had  an  unalterable  attachment  to  their 
ancient  church,  and  constantly  reverted  to  their  own 
forms,  so  soon  as  the  direct  force  which  compelled  a 
change  was  a  little  reiaxcd.  Menezes  became  angry, 
and  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  extremities.  He  left 
(Joa  in  Si'ptember,  1598,  and  in  the  February  following 
reached  Cochin,  whither  he  summoned  the  Archdeacon 
to  a  meeting.  George  came  attended  by  three  thousand 
armed  followers,  who  had  sworn  to  defend  their  leader 
to  the  last  extremity;  but  his  courage  quailed  before  the 
resolute  menaces  of  Menezes:  he  tendered  his  submis- 
sion to  Rome,  and  agreed  to  attend  a  synod  at  Diamper, 
near  Cochin,  where  the  state  of  the  church  in  India 
should  be  settled  upon  a  firm  foundation,  meaning  that  it 
should  conform  to  that  of  Rome  in  all  points. 

The  Synod  of  Diamper  was  opened  on  the  20th  of 
June,  under  the  swords  of  the  Portuguese:  it  lasted 
eight  days,  during  which  it  was  decreed  that  all  the 
practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome  should  be  adopted  by 
the  Syrian  Christians:  that  they  should  receive  the 
seven  sacraments,  the  m^iss,  transubstaotiatiun,  purga- 
tory, images,  indulgences,  celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  and 
auricular  confession.  They  also  gave  up  all  Syriac 
books  and  other  documents,  to  be  burned  or  corrected  : 
they  anathematized  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon,  allowed 
the  Scriptures  to  be  altered  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
readings  of  the  Vulgate,  and  submitted  in  every  thing 
to  the  Inquisition  established  at  Goa.  The  decrees  were 
signed  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  priests,  and  six 
hundred  and  sixty  representatives  of  the  people,  "amidst 
the  curses  and  anathemas,  the  shouts  and  execrations  of 
the  surrounding  multitude,  which  trembled  with  horror  at 
abandoning  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  for  a  new 
kiptism,  and  what  they  considered  idolatry." 


RartEri  that  life  at  best  is  but  short,  and  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  suffer  any  jiart  of  it  to  run  to  waste.  In  youth 
you  must  lay  in  a  stock  of  knowledge  which  may  carry 
you  throutrh  life,  wK-vtevor  vour  after  pursuits  may  be, 
•   •'  '   '  -  '   "    •    reooUect,  this  is  not  to 

-lie  frequent  sacrifice  of 

It  ion.     Self-denial  is  a 

md  he  who  lias  it  not,  and 

ill  neTcr  exod  in  anything.— 

CoNYaaAas, 
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XnK  NEW  ROYAL  EXCHAKQE. 

A  Natioxau  Bova.—liy  Mm.  CkAwronD. 

Vfiitu  Commerce  roM,  in  agn  p«wl, 

To  fill  the  world  with  iiglit. 
And  feudal  i»jt  vren  itctiag  £Mt, 

like  ihadows  of  the  night ; 

Then  her  wings  she  gave 

To  the  ocean-wave. 
For  she  lovo«  at  will  to  roam, 

With  the  frrsh'ninjj  brepw. 

O'er  the  bouncliiif,'  sens ; 
Bnt  in  I-^gland  she  found  her  home. 

Twas  then  tlmt  Gr<>sham>  ina»fcr-mind — 

Name  still  to  Comnu'rco  dear ! — 
Her  rising  glories  proiidly  shrined, 
And  fix'd  her  palace  here : 

And  from  Mi<  proud  spot 

(Bo  it  ne'er  forgot) 
She  rose  to  life  and  light ; 

And  her-'' '■■'IM 

To  the  w  -Id, 

In  the  pride  of  h-.;  ..  :n  might. 

Then  Britain's  thnndera  shook  the  iarih. 

And  sea's  remotest  shore, 
The  palm  of  honour,  truth,  and  forth, 
Her  merehanV-princee  hore  [ 

And  they  long  shall  bear, 

And  as  proudly  wear, 
At  in  the  by-gono  days ; 

For  the  bright  renown 

Of  her  lauroU'd  crown 
Is  entwined  with  the  ciric  baya. 

Amid  the  battle's  thunder-cnuh, 

When  England  braved  the  foe— 
*Mid  volumed  smoVc  and  liglitning-flasli 
'Twaa  Cnrnmeree  nerved  the  blow: 

She  the  pow'r  and  pride 

Of  the  earth  defied. 
Alike  on  land  and  main. 

When  her  bolw  she  hurl'd 

At  a  hostile  world. 
May  we  ne'er  see  the  like  again. 
Now  daring  Com  n  .ids  k(  will 

Uer  sails  on  t-^ 
The  inarch  of  arii.    ^  m   -  i-unds  still,  . 
To  wwt  the  march  of  mind; 

Now  in  l.ilKfiir*^  liivo, 

TyO' •■  rire. 

An  golden  (  i; 

And  lliL-  lib' nil  arln. 

That  refine  our  hoarta, 
^-    <  ho  boaat  of  the  British  ialof. 

i       in  claries  all  reviro 

In  yonng  Victoria's  rvij^ ; 
And  Greaham's  stainleas  laurel*  Ur«^ 

To  bud  and  bloom  again  ; 
As  in  tkoir  proud  diivs, 

Wl'    '  'HO 

Once  mon>  ■ 

Aiv!  .  ,  ,.-«,rt 

|.  .)  .    .,  .,      ..„rt, 
That  »li"  I      i-  m  h'  r  own  loved  iaie. 
Now,  long  may  Britain's  thunder  sle<>p, 

Aad  bright  bar  laureia  ahiae  I 
Lmk  oHqr  W  marotaatiirineM  kMp 
Their  court  in  /A/j  rirourl  BKriri^i* 


Acroas  tin- 
An.l 
Of  lb.'  l!, 

B«  tlie  fM»  of  ^ 


'ISO, 
■va, 
ignl 


DIMNRM    PARTIES    IM   HORWAY. 

Tna  dinner  hotir  b  gMWimlljr  oo*  or  two  o'clock ;  eren  at 
the  StadthoMar's  atate  iiarlies  we  dirl  i.ot  dine  latar  than 
three.    Thia  maal  al  .  aa  «a>'h  dish 

b  handed  roand  rri  id  frtqaently 

prMBed  npnn  him  in  funiMrl/  to  tw  eooaktered  the 

true  apint  of  hospiti  ir  own  country.    Tba  fu«  i« 


'i  more  in  the  Gorman,  than  in 

:  things  arc  alnio>t  always  excel- 
lently uuiJl'.     Iu  all  Lhc  licst  houses,  there  is  abundance  of 
claret,  of  fair  quality  ;  often  also  a  pleasant  white  wine  they 
'    "  "    '  !   bnlily  of  S  '      i.wth;  ami  occa- 

ofverydii:  >ir  from  that  we 

..<■■  I..  ....ilk.     It  is  Imiiv^ii  .i^mUt,  both  in  body 

,  l>eing  invariably  tawny ;  but  it  is  very  agreeable 

I    _;i, and  ver>' |H>^..iliK'  xnnrv  iM-nnint'  ili.in  tb..  «.tr..ii(r 

I'ort  munufactured  for 

arc  present,  there  art  -  i    _ 

to  him  or  his  nation,  as  on  excuse  for  a  iuir  supply  of  wine 
during  the  dinner,  after  which  they  never  sit,  as  wo  do  in 
England.  When  this  lengthened  operation  is  at  last  over, 
and  all  have  eaten,  and  drunk,  and  talked,  and  sung,  to 
their  full  content,  there  is  usually  a  slight  j'ause  of  expec- 
tation, wlien  the  guest  of  most  consequence  proposes  tho 
healUi  of  the  host  and  hostess,  with  thanks  to  them  for 
tlieir  entertainment:  upon  which  tlte  chairs  are  instantly 
removed  wi''-  ■"••it  ..  .;^.  nnd  tlie  whole  party  shake  li.'iinrs 
with  each  '  the  host,  saying  to  him,  "   lik 

for  Mad,"  I.':  uur  repast ;"  to  which  he  npiirs, 

"  Vi'lI)ekommen,"  "  Alny  it  agree  with  yon !"  Each  gentle- 
man then  conducts  a  lady  into  the  adjoining  room,  where 
coft'ee  is  handed  rounil ;  and  most  of  the  male  aex  soon  dro|i 
off',  to  smoke  a  pipe,  or  take  o  stroll  out  of  doors.  An  hour 
or  two  later,  they  return  for  a  cup  of  tea;  and  finally,  about 
nine  o'clock,  a  supper  of  cold  meat,  fruit,  ^'c.  is  laid  out  in 
the  dinintr-room.  Owing  to  the  early  hours  of  the  country, 
the  children  unifonnly  make  a  pleasing  addition  to  a  Nor- 
wegian dinner.  But  what  •-  ■'•  ■^'"•;>nses,  and  for  a  long 
time   even   distresses,   an    i  n,  is  the  very  active 

share  which  the  ladies  tal;t  .  .  i  iiicr  to  his  convivial 

comforts.     Nut  only  do   they   )  uperintend,  and 

assiitt  in  the  various  processes  ot  :  :  v,  but  w  hen  the 

dLshes  are  served,  they  invariably  cjirve  tlicm,  and,  in  cm; 
houses  at  least,  often  hand  them  round,  and  supply  tlu  .     .- 
tlcmon  with  clean  plates;  the  host  meanwhile  sitting  ijuito 
at  his  ease,  and  attending  only  to  the  intellectual  enter- 
tainment of  his   comiiany.     Inese   offices  the  Norwi    '    i 
ladies  perform  with  admirable  modesty,  self-poaaeatloii . 
good   humour;   and    are  only  distressed    when  r-  -'• 
rises  to  prevent  their  fulfilling  what  thev  have  i.l  .1 

taught  to  consider  a  duty,  if  not  a  privilege  of  tl: - 

TVi)  Summert  in  Noncay. 


A  WFNTER  IH  ITALY. 
I  kv  glad  to  have  seen  one  ivinter  in  Italy,  and  cer- 
tainly 1  have  sntfered  no  inconvenience  from  it,  hut  if  I 
come  airain,  and  for  a  limited  time,  it  shall  be  in  summer. 
Krery  thing  here  is  accomodated  to  that  delightful  season 
<>r  '  '    and  light.     It  is  tlien  that  the  Jljili  ui 

r-  .lice.     Winter  is  a  vile  sea.son,  w  1 

hi^  iiiu-  iniirij^u   ii>  .iell  as  he  can  by  the  help  .  f  •    • 
and  a  cloak,  and  the  expectation  of  a  sjxedy  cha 

better,  and  as  it  can  Ik-  endured  without  most  of  ; 

trivancea  which  the  northern  nations  have  l)een  in  a  manner 
forced  to  employ  to  resist  its  greater  inclemency,  he  is  nuirh 
too  lazy  ever  to  think  of  ailopting  them,  ^fany  per.ple 
here  are  di.sapiKtinlcd  with  the  weather;  they  expected 
warmth  and  sunshine  in  December  and  January,  which  I 
believe  are  not  to  l>e  met  with  anywhere  in  Ktiropp  ;  the 
changes  of  temperature  here  arc  \  '  '   ;i 

—quite  as  much  so,  I  think,  n  1 

experience   a   m"-     •  >— •  •    •-  •  , 

"sirocco"  to  a  "  ■ 

In  short,  the  mi :..    ..   ;  ..    1; 

that  the  winter  is  tine,  but  tliat  it  i 
summer,  a  scisun  which  in  England  '  y 

omitted  for  a  year  or  two  altogether,  is  always  delicious. 
Lord  Diulet's  LetUrt. 


hv.  a^-urcd  that  the  nfugnaolniity  of  nprightnesa,  and  all 
thr^  .  li'vaiin:;  ami  all  the  attractive  qualities  of  the  human 
„...  I  .....  fi...  1....,  ..,..i.....i..„  ,.(  ...,t;,.ri«  ».<  well  as  inrlivi- 
li  "(  true  policy; 

a:.  .  I  Iiublic,  as  well 

ajt  in  I  ',  even  on  thil 

side  111  .lures,   with  the 

exerciae  of  i  the  fulfilment  of  tneir  dutie*. 

— .Sutth'b  /  '«. 


Jam  W.  Pkaxta,  Pobumb*,  Wsn  Btmid,  LoaooM. 
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MELROSE    ABBEY. 


/.ay  of  Iht  Lttt  ilitulni 


In  a  Wautiful  v.ilo  on  a  rich  tract  of  land,  on  thp  south 
side  of  the  Twcoil,  is  situated  tlic  ancient  villaifo,  and 
still  more  ancient  ruined  Abbey  of  Molrnse.  The  dis- 
U'let  of  lloxhurpUshire  to  which  they  belong  is  said  to 
bo  unexauipled  in  beauty  and  fertility,  and  iu  interesting 
historical  au.l  classic  assuclation?. 

In  spile  of  mnili'iii  inijirovenients,  the  old  village  still 
preserves  much  of  iu  curious  antique  character.  It  is 
built  iu  tho  form  of  a  triangle  with  small  streets  b  ''"" 
out  at  the  corners.  Many  of  the  houses  have  e\ 
been  constructed  of  the  ruins  of  tl»c  old  abWy. 
centre  of  the  triangle  is  marked  by  a  venerable  cross, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  abbev.     It  was 

Vol.  XXV. 


customary  to  plant  a  erosi  in  the  prin'""-'  -■  — ium  lead- 
ing  to  an  abbor,  so  as  to  indicate  it  -   to  pi. - 

grims;  but  most  of  these  cros»r-  '  -  -   '    and 

that  of  Melrose  owes   its   prwer  .-ial 

endowment.  A  neighbouring  tinu,  ciu  in  in.-  ■•  v  nme- 
rig,"  is  held  by  the  proprietor  on  the  sole  condition  that 
he  maintain  the  cross  in  good  repair. 

llie  situation   of  Melrose,    like  that  of  roost  pl.ico<i 
whore  the  iii     ' 
tiful  ami  sn'; 
on  every  side  by  lull- 
the   KiUlons,  called    I 
settled   a  military   statiuu   uu 

pi>aks,  which  commands  a  moat  extensive  view,  io- 
eluding  a  groat  portion  of  the  south-easteni  province  of 
Scotland. 

•    of  a   n-ligiou'i  in-!liln»ion  was  at  Old 
M  1  about  two  miles  to  tlir  met  of  the  vil- 

lage,  on   the  south  of  tbe  Tweed,  v  ig   a   re- 

markaV'lo  sweep,  nearly  encircles   thf  on  which 

u  '.>d. 

!i,  .-!••)  ii.,-  mIo-  of  UiU  r  -^r  poninsnla,  which 
ruwa  t.) 
trr»<<tc.! 


•tiled,  ise\' 
eluded,      i 

remarkab':  .  arc 

;i    by  llie  i  who 

tb«  lofti«*t  u(  the  three 


"Jt:HJtV»    V* 


.  V1V,>,   f/.lJl  , 
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rkot,  «  ftomtDtorj/.    TIm  tpuwMeimi  of  tlie  place,  no  less 
tlun  iU  retired  Btuafi.m.  must  have  rcoimnun.!..!  it  in  t},.. 


fMoVBMBKH  23, 


nbiioDarica,  wh  . 

ante  of  this  part  u! 

rtiigioo*. 

lu  the  yew  635,  Oiw«ld,  the  Anglo-Saxon  kin(f  of 
MorthumberUnd,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  asylum 
vatmg  the  Scoti  or  PicU,  having  embraced  the  religion 
of  the  Gospel,  he  prevailed  on  some  of  the  brethren 
of  the  Culdee  monastery  in  Icolmkill  to  assist  him  in 
converting  his  subjects.  In  the  course  of  time  their 
•uccess  was  so  great,  that  churches  were  built  and 
societies  of  priests  or  monks  settled  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  people 
and  celebrating  religious  worship.  One  of  these  reli- 
gious fellowships  was  esUblished  at  Old  Melrose,  on  the 
site  above  described. 

During  many  years  this  house  continued  to  be  the 
centre  of  a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness  in  those  benighted 
times.  The  monastery  was  burned  in  839  by  Kenneth 
II.,  king  of  Scots,  during  one  of  his  invasions  of  the 
country  of  the  Saxons:  the  monastery  also  suffered 
greatly  from  the  Danish  invaders,  so  much  so  that  the 
monks  were  either  unable  or  thought  it  inexpedient  to 
rebuild  their  cells. 

At  length,  after  a  few  attempts  made  to  restore  this 
ancient  monastery,  it  was  abandoned,  and  re-esUblished 
by  D.avid  I.  in  1136,  in  a  level  meadow  contiguous  to 
the  present  village  of  Melrose.  The  monks,  invited  by 
the  munific4-iil  founder  to  occupy  the  new  buildings, 
were  of  the  reformed  class  called  CislerUans,  from  their 
having  established  their  first  monastery  at  Cisteaux,  in 
France,  in  the  year  1098,  when  thev  revived  the  strict 
obseriancc  of  monastic  life  as  regulated  by  St.  Benedict 
five  centuries  before. 

The  monks  of  Melrose  were  brought  from  the  abbey 
of  Kievaulx  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  were 
the  first  of  this  order  who  went  into   Scotland.     Thev 
■were  not   long  established  in  the  new  institution  before 
they  experienced  the  bounty  of  the  roval  founder.     They 
were  granted  "the  lands  of  Melros^,   Eldun,  and  De- 
incvie;  the  lands  and  wood  of  Galtenside,  with  the  fish- 
ings of  the  Tweed,  along  the  whole  extent  of  those  lands, 
with  the  right  of  pasturage  and   pannage  in  the  kinir's 
foresU  of  Selkirk,  Traqunir,    and    in  the   forest    lyinir 
between  the  Gala  and  the  Leader,  and  also  the  privilege 
of  taking  wood  for  building  and  burning  from  the  same 
forests.       Succeeding  monarchs  and  nobles  bestowed  on 
tiw  monks  of  Melrose  numerous  other  privileges  and 
••reral  churches,  so  that  during  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
t«rnth  centuries,  they  had  accumuUted  vast  possessions 
Md  various  imrauniUes.     They  possessed  lands  in  Ayr, 
Dumfries,    Selkirk,    Berwick,  &c.       In    1172    Jocelin, 
bubop  of  Glasgow,  granted  them  a  place  called  Has- 
■endean,    for  the  purpose   of  esUblishing   a  house    of 
Aospiuhty  for  wayfarers.    Whereupon  the  monks  settled 
•  cell  at  Hassendean,  where  several  monks  went  to  reside 
for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  pilgrims  and  relieving 
<^rMied  ■trangers.     It  aj.pears  from  the  ChrunkU  of 
Mtlrottf,  that  the  monastery  itself  became  a  species  of 
inn.  for  the  use  of  both  poor  and  rich. 

Little  mention  is  made  of  Melrose  in  the  history  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  but  in  the  succeeding  half  century 
the  Reformation  commenced  the  work  of  demolition  in 
the  southern  part  of  ScotUnd.  In  1545  a  great  part  of 
the  monastery  of  Melrose  was  destroyed  by  Kir  Kalph 
*.ure  and  Sir  Bryan  Layton.    In  the  .ime  year  Melrose, 

^~  ^  ,^  R«*>n««l<iii,  ud  fa  t<n 


-ij--. .... ~'     ."'ni^u  ■»  ID*  HOonaMiiia,  ud  fa  cm. 
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with  Its  monastery,  was  agaia  wuted  by  the  English 
army,  under  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  in  a  few  years 
afterwards  it  susuincd  the  attacks  of  the  reConm-rs,  or 
rather,  was  pillaged  by  the  nobility  and  their  military 
retainers.       By    the    Act   of    Annexation    of  religious 
houses  and  their   property  to  the  crown,  the  abbey  of 
Melrose,  its  lands  and  revenues,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Queen   Mary,  who  conferred  them  on  James,  Earl  of 
Hothwcll;    but    he    lost    them    by    forfeiture    in   1508. 
James  Douglas,  the  son  of  William  Douglas  of  Loch- 
leven,  was   now  created  commendator  of   Melrose,  by 
the  influence  of  the  Eari  of  Morton.     At  length  the 
estates  were    erected  into  a  temporal   lordship  for  Sir 
John   Ramsey,  who  had  protected  James  VI.   in   the 
(Jowry  affair ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  property  was 
given  to  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  who  was  created  Earl 
of  Melrose  in  1619.     The  Abbey  and  its  domains  were 
acquired   in  subsequent   times   by  the  family  of  Buc- 
clcuch. 

The  buildings  within  the  convent  for  the  residence 
and  service  of  the  abbot  and  monks,  with  gardens  and 
other  conveniences,  were  of  considerable  extent,  and 
formerly  inclosed  within  a  high  wall  about  a  mile  in 
circuit.  At  present  the  sole  remnant  of  this  once  mag- 
nificent monastery  is  the  ruined  church,  of  which  the 
following  description  is  abridged  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Morton's  work  already  quoted. 

The  church  is  in  the  usual  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with 
a  square  tower  in  the  centre,  of  whch  only  the  west  side 
remains,  raised  upon  a  lofty  pointed  arch.  The  nave, 
extending  westward  from  the  central  tower,  consists  of 
a  middle  avenue,  and  two  narrow  side  aisles.  The  pillars 
are  all  clustered,  and  the  corbels  and  key-stones  aro 
elegantly  and  grotesquely  carved  into  the  forms  of  fruit, 
flowers,  vegetables,  masks,  historical  figures,  and  reli- 
gious emblems.  Eight  small  square  chapels  run  along 
the  south  side  of  the  nave,  each  of  which  is  lighted  by  a 
pointed  window,  the  tracery  of  which  is  rich,  and  varied 
in  every  window.  The  west  end  of  the  nave,  and  five 
of  the  chapels  included  in  it,  are  now  roofless.  The  end 
next  the  central  tower  is  arched  over,  the  side  aisles  and 
chapels  with  their  original  Gothic  roof,  and  the  middle 
avenue  with  a  plain  vault  thrown  over  it  in  1618,  when 
this  place  was  fitted  up  for  religious  worship. 

The  transept  has  an  arcade  in  the  east  side  of  it  next 
the  choir.  The  north  transept  is  roofless;  but  the  ori- 
ginal ribbed  and  groined  vault  still  covers  part  of  the 
south  transept  It  has  eight  windows,  and  the  tracery 
of  one  of  them  represents  a  crown  of  thorns.  On  the 
west  side,  upon  two  elevated  niches  in  the  wall,  aro 
sUtues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  the  one  having  a  book 
and  keys,  the  other  a  sword.  In  the  north  end  is  a 
recess  in  the  wall  with  pedestals  for  small  statues. 
Under  this  is  a  Saxon  door  opening  into  a  low  vaulted 
chamber,  called  the  wax-cellar,  where  the  tapers  and 
other  things  used  in  religious  worship  are  supposed  to 
have  been  kept.  Near  this  was  the  remains  of  a  turn- 
pike stair;  under  the  first  step  of  which  there  was  for- 
merly a  small  concealed  vault ;  probably  nn  armarium, 
in  which  the  most  valuable  effects  of  the  monastery 
might  have  been  secreted  in  times  of  disturbance  and 
danger. 

The  choir  and  chancel  are  built  in  the  form  of  half  a 
Greek  cross.  Here  the  greatest  architectural  taste  is 
displayed,  especially  in  the  structure  of  the  eastern 
window,  which  is  very  beautiful,  the  tracery  being 
exceedingly  light  and  graceful.  The  original  stone  roof, 
beautifully  fretted  and  sculptured,  still  crowns  the  east 
end  of  the  chancel;  and  on  the  floor  in  the  south  side 
of  it  is  a  large  slab  of  polished  marble,  of  a  greenish 
black  colour,  and  of  a  semi-hexngonal  form,  whicli  is 
believed  to  cover  the  dust  of  King  Alexander  H.,  who 
was  buried  beside  the  high  altar  of  this  church  in  1249. 
The  walls  arc  strengthened  on  the  outside  with  hut 
tresses,  some  of  which  shoot  up  into  elegant  pinnacles  ^ 
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•nd  when  tho  buildincr  was  entire  every  buttress  and 
even  every  pillar  in  the  interior  of  the  church  shot  up 
through  the  roof  into  a  pinnacle,  adorned  with  niches, 
and  terminating  in  a  sharp  crocketed  point,  springing 
from  the  midst  of  four  miniature  crocketed  pediment?. 
Flying  buttresses,  stretching  from  pinnacle  to  pinnacle, 
impended  over  the  roof  of  tho  chapels  in  tnc  nave 
and  even  the  roof  of  all  the  side  ai^des.  Some  of  these 
and  many  of  the  pinnacles  remain,  and  are  highly  orna- 
mental. 

The  outside  of  the  fabric  is  ererywhere  profttsely 
embellished  with  niches,  having  canopies  of  an  elegant 
design,  exquisitely  carved,  and  some  of  them  still  con- 
taining statues.  Tho  east  end  and  south  transept  are 
richest  in  sculpture.  Around  the  pointed  arch  of  the 
east  window  is  a  range  of  niches  with  mutilated  statues 
in  some  of  them;  and  in  the  centre  over  the  point  of  the 
window,  are  two  figures  sitting,  supposed  to  represent 
David  I.  and  his  queen,  Matilda. 

In  the  south  transept  is  a  deeply  and  richly  moulded 
Gothic  portal  which  is  now  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
church.  Over  the  point  of  the  arch  is  carved  a  shield 
bearing  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland.  In  tho  front  of  the 
building  over  this  doorway  is  a  magnificent  window 
having  four  upright  bars  which  branch  out  and  interlace 
each  other  at  the  top  in  a  variety  of  graceful  curves. 
Over  lliis  window  is  a  highly  wrought  niche  that  for- 
merly held  an  image  of  the  Saviour;  on  either  side  of 
which  and  upon  the  nearest  buttresses,  are  other  niches 
which  were  once  filled  with  figures  of  the  twelve  Apos- 
tles. The  carving  upon  the  pedestals  and  canopies  of 
the  niches  exhibits  quaint  and  curious  figures  and  de- 
vices. On  the  buttress  at  the  west  corner  is  a  figure  in 
monastic  costume  supporting  a  pedestal,  and  holding  a 
scroll  with  this  inscription,  tu:  bfnit:  )ti:  itq:  ctisnbit: 
umbra:  that  is,  "  When  Jesus  came,  the  darkness  of  the 
world  ceased."  There  are  other  corresponding  statues 
bearing  inscriptions. 

The  buttresses  and  pinnacles  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  same  transept  present  a  curious  and  enter- 
taining variety  of  sculptured  forms  of  plants  and  animals, 
both  real  and  fabulous.  Under  some  of  the 'statues  and 
pillars  are  figures  of  men,  some  with  their  legs  crossed, 
and  others  leaning  on  one  knee,  putting  back  one  of 
their  hands  to  support  their  burdens,  the  muscles  of 
their  neck  standing  out  as  crushed  with  pressure,  and 
gaping  with  their  mouths.  On  the  south-east  side  arc  a 
great  many  musicians  admirably  cut,  with  much  pleasant- 
ness and  gaiety  in  their  countenances,  having  their  in- 
struments in  tiieir  hands,  such  as  the  bagpipes,  fiddles, 
dulcimers,  organs,  and  the  like;  also  several  nims  with 
their  veils,  and  others  richly  dressed.  On  the  same 
transept  is  a  group  executed  with  great  spirit,  consisting 
of  a  lame  man  on  the  shoulders  of  one  that  is  blind. 
One  of  the  most  finely  ornamented  niches  is  on  the  side 
of  a  pinnacle  over  the  nave,  the  canopy  of  which  repre- 
■ent^  a  temple,  under  which  is  an  image  of  the  Virgpn, 
with  the  infant  Jesus  on  her  left  arm. 

Tlicre  arc  stone  spouts  stretching  out  from  the  eaves, 
to  carry  the  water  from  the  roof,  which  are  carved  in 
the  forms  of  animals  and  strange  figures  with  gaping 
mouths.  One  of  these  represents  a  sow  playing  on  a 
bagpipe. 

f  he  cloisters  formed  a  quadrangle  on  the  north-west 
aide  of  the  church,  one  side  of  the  square  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  nave,  which  on  this  side  has  no 
buttresses.  There  remain  no  vestiges  of  the  arches  of 
the  cloister;  but  on  the  walls  of  the  church  there  are 
false  arches,  with  scats  in  them,  ornamented  in  a  more 
florid  style  than  the  rest  of  the  building;  especially  seven 
of  them,  which  are  ranged  along  the  wall  of  the  north 
transept.  The  mouldings  of  these  arches  are  composed 
of  running  flowers  and  foliage ;  and  over  them  is  a  beau- 
tiful frieze,  in  square  compartments,  each  representing 
«  cluster  of  some  plant,  flower,  or  other  figure,  among 


which  are  lilies,  femi,  grapci,   houseWks,  oak-1<>sv<>4 
with  acorns,  palm,  hully,  fir-cones,  sra'lopn,  i 
&c.     An  arened  doorway,  leading  from  ilie  . 
the  angle  formed  by  the  transept,  is  exquifitcli,  t.m. 
The  foliage  upon  the  capitals  of  the  pilaster',  «n  ■       , 
side,  is  so  nicely  chiseled,  that  a  straw  can   1 
penetrate  through  the  interstices  between  the  !• 
stalks. 

The  name  of  one  of  the  architects  of  this  venerable 

f)ile  still  remains  in  an  inscription  on  the  wall  on  the 
eft,  in  entering  by  the  south  transept.     The  legend  it 
as  follows: 

9obn  :  murUa  :  «um  :  tnm  :  calitt : 
ioatf  :  3  :  nnty  :  bom  :  in  :  pavviU : 
ftrtatnln  :  nnH  :  fjaU  :  in  htpiiia  : 
al  :  madou  :  h)trh  :  o(  :  <<intan 
titovi  :  pc  :  i)t>t  :  hirk  :  of  :  glad 
^  :  mclroil  :  aixO  :  pmUv  :  of  : 
nnliDi'iitJapll :  anU  :  of  :  galtoan  : 
prai)  :  to  :  goU  :  mitt  :  maii  :  baitl) : 

AViO 

Two  lines  are  here  obliterated,   but  are  thus  supplied 
by  tradition : 

i&b)t(t  :  i&anct :  3oI)n  :  itttp  :  t})ii  :  l)alp  :  htrit  : 

fra  :  jhaitl). 
Much  has  been  done  in  recent  times  to  preserve  this, 
the  most  beautiful  ecclesiastical  structure  that  was  ever 
reared  in  Scotland.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that 
it  is  only  within  the  date  of  tho  present  century  that 
Melrose  Abbey  became  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
tourist,  and  it  will  be  readily  supposed  that  this  was  in 
consequence  of  the  publication  of  the  L,ay  of  the  I.Mtt 
Minstrel,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  poetical  descrip- 
tion induced  the  visits  of  strangers  from  all  quarters. 


I  BAVB  been  walking  to-day  to  Windermere  ;  and  went  out 
on  a  little  rude  piece  of  stones  into  the  lake,  to  watch  what  is 
to  me  one  of  {lie  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature,  the  life  of 
blue  water  amidst  a  <lcaJ  landscai>e  of  snow ;  the  sky  w  as 
bright,  and  the  wind  fresh,  and  tiie  lake  was  dancing  and 
singing  as  it  were,  while  all  nlong  its  margin  lay  the  dead 
snow  covering  everything  but  the  lake,  plains,  and  valleys, 
and  mountains.  I  have  admired  the  samethini;  more  tliau 
once  by  the  sea  side,  and  there  the  tide  gives  aiiotlier 
feature  in  the  broad  band  of  broad  shingles  below  kigh- 
water-mark,  interposed  between  the  snow  and  the  water. — 
Un,  Aiufou). 


VISIT    TO    A    WELSH    MOUSTAIM    QUAKRY. 
•  •  •  *  It  was  a  birth-day  holiday,  and  we  ai^rced  to  de- 
vote  the   morning  to  a  gt>oIogical  excursion  to  the  Blue- 
Stone  Quarries  up  in  the  mountains,  (about  two  miles  from 
Denbigh.) 

♦  •  •  *  Within  half  a  mile  from  the  quarries  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  carriage,  on  acconnt  of  the  badness  of 
the  road,  and  proceeded  on  ponies.  The  quarry-men  seemed 
much  pleased  at  our  visit,  and  with  their  assistance  I  col- 
lected some  very  curious  specimens,  unlike  any  I  have  seen 
tiefore.  The  stone  is  a  kind  of  coarse  slate.  They  taisc  it 
in  slabs  of  from  six  to  twenty  feet  in  length  and  breadth. 
The  thickness  of  these  slabs  varies  from  two  inches  to  a 
foot,  and  the  quarry-raen  do  not  reduce  them  to  any  re- 
quired size,  but  take  them  as  they  are  dcjjosited  in  thick  or 
thin  strata. 

The  house,  in  which  the  quarry-men  reside  from  Sun- 
day night  to  the  fbllowing  «  ■  '-  ■<  built  of  about  ten 
slabs;  six  fonning  the    "•:  ir  the   roof.     Their 

beds  are  also  slabs  of  slate, 'i   '"■•'  i'  '  liritl  wr. 

They  spend   their  Sundays  at  >ant-t. 
four  miles  from  the  <iuarries,  and  from  ■ 
lets  their  food  fbr  the   week.     They  are  clever,  . 
men,  and  gave  me  a  great  do.il  of  scientific  infomia 
of  them  indeed  told  me  he  "  had  tried  to  aiialyse  tl.c  sUu;, 
and  was  not  quite  sure  whether  there  w«a  not  mica  in  it,  *  * 

K.  M.  M. 
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OK  THE  HTFOTIIESU  O?  A 

CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY  TO  THE  UNIVERSE. 

Gr«TitMj«i  U  >  fom>  whkh  U  mixrf  op  with  «TCTTtlilng  Hat  «tl.t« 
la  Om  bMnaM  or  oo  ewth,  which  ftmim  twrv  .U.m.  rule*  Um  meOatt 
•f  aalaala  n4  Utnilwt*^  b«iiiK>,  wid  U  u  f  <i<ae«ot  or  ■ 

f^4nf  «  iaib*  f^U*  of  Nutgwa,  ia  ib<  «<  '>'  *>  ">  <1><> 

-aWaoT  Ui»  mooa.  Oimrlution  not  only  blmW  ~u  n...^  i-.  thoir  plunM, 
mmI  pbiMtt  to  tho  (Bn.  hot  H  conMct*  mn  with  Min  throuKhoat  Um  wide 
«h.VTrr«ti..i>.  uia  ■«  Um  cwim  of  ih»  di»«ijrb«ic«,  n  wrll  w  the 
j„  ,•  fvCTj  tmnor  it  exciua  in  mij  ■ 

ij  ,  Uio  fluthfOt  limits  of  the  sin<t' 

whlcB  nifT«.pon.i  in  UM<r  ftViit  wUh  Um  c«iue  pr. -„  -■■ 

-     ■  in  iniuic,  or  nbrstioiu  from  the  deep  luoet  of  an 


^n»  heareo*  iflM  Iho  BHi  tadHB*  Mitjeet  of  ^'  an  bo 

teired  from  tctaaea.    The  oMgnilaito  aid  tpUndoor  ».  the 

iacoiMinUo  rapidiiy triih wUch  UMTnv—  ....iii"'.:  -uncea 

WtwMB  Umbi,  imptM*  Um  mind  with  "f  the  energy  Uut 

■aiialaiiM  Umb  in  their  molioiM,  with  n  '  which  we  c<ui  tee 

ao  Bait  EqoaUy  egtapiciiau  it  tho  goodum  or  tiie  great  Fint  Ceuae, 
ia  hsTiiv  cDdowed  aun  wiU>  (koultiet,  by  whioh  he  can  not  only  ippre- 
data  the  OMgniliMaoe  al  hi*  workt,  but  Iraee,  wiUi  procition,  the  opera- 
tioe  of  hi*  law*,  ii**  lb*  irlobe  he  inhebit*  a*  a  baa*  vhemrith  In  nira- 
aon  tlw  aiagnittida  and  diaunca  of  the  tun  and  planet*,  and  nialio  the 
diaaMtar  ol  the  aarUi'i  orbit  tha  firat  alrp  of  a  >ca1'  ^  ■  -'  ■  '  v 

aaeaad  In  Um  atarry  Afmamant*.     Such  ponuit*,  win : 
niai,  al  dw  aaae  liaM  faKuloala  faaiaililT.  br  >ho» 
barri4*r  «hi(  h  no  mrryr,  mental  or  phv^ 
that,  b<>wcM-r  prufuiiiill}'  «o  nay  pcmv 

alill  remain  innauurn'' ■■■"■  -•"•<•,, ...  , 

ao  vaat  auiat  dwintii  •-.  or  erru  b<  -;  and 

that  iwt  aab  aaan,  bi.:  ..uibii* — luiy,  i  — teni  of 

which  it  ftiriiu  ao  small  a  jxirt  — Miight  bu  aiinihilaUti,  huO  it.^i  .ttnu-tion 
ha  impmeired  In  tha  immensily  of  creation. — SoMEanLtn's  Comuxlon 
t/  Uu  Phficai  Scimcu. 

Tbb  itupendous  and  variegated  fabric  of  the  universe 
is  equally  atigust  and  incomprehensible.  The  compli- 
cated scenery,  on  a  general  view,  dazzles  rather  than 
enlightens,  and  from  tho  limited  structure  of  our 
faculties,  the  whole  seems  more  calculated  to  perplex 
the  mind,  than  to  elevate  its  powers,  or  regulate  its 
inquiries.  Even  those  objects  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar,  by  their  vicinity  and  aptitude  to  our  senses, 
and  the  perfect  exercise  of  these  on  whatever  comes 
within  their  cog^iizance,  are  comparatively  but  little 
Iinown  ;  and  our  senses,  though  the  primary  sources  of 
all  intelligence,  it  were  not  difficult  to  show,  by  a  brief 
analysis  of  their  respective  operations,  are  like  every 
other  port  of  our  frame,  extremely  impotent  and  con- 
tract*^. Much  ignorance  originates  in  a  partial  com- 
prehencion  of  things  with  which  we  are  daily  conver- 
sant, And  how,  therefore,  without  higher  means  of 
information  and  superior  powers,  can  we  be  supposed  to 
judge  correctly  of  fliose  things  to  which  none  of  our 
M&MS  can  have  competent  access.  Can  our  weak  and 
benighted  understandings,  incapable  as  they  are  of 
explaining  the  mysteries  contained  in  a  drop  of  water, 
a  grain  of  dust,  or  a  blade  of  grass,  marshal  the  stars 
of  lijrbt,    .tnalyzc    the    orbs    of  heaven,    or   adjust  tho 

iiiini ruble  system*  which  crowd  the  regions  of  space? 

'(r.r    n,i,,i..r.    f.twl    .lUi -.,,,...<     t'lcir   maguiludes    and 

lucnts,  together  with 

'-••  "  iMiiiin  appearance,  strike 

our  Ii  .ind  admiration,  but  still 

'cavr  iiniii  111  uucrriainty  and  suspense. 

Tha  n»ii  '    w<>  cmimonly   rail   giT«t,   says  an 


I  rowd 


'.  ;  liut  Otey  i 
n    all    tl:c 


ill  Uio 

tli.it 


t'  ■•    ■  . 

tJ      '  ■     '  ■■::  ■ 

t'i'-    ;  '-.f'l.-u,  • 

Aiur  »«;  have  i><rii  wj  lugn,  nn'i  icit  nil  Uctiuilc  measures 
•  Saa  ttiHTjof  UafttiHf,  Vol  .MIL,  p,  >» 


fef  behind  ns,  we'find  ourselves  no' nearer  to  a  term  or 
limit;  for  all  i'  '  hin)?  to  what  may  bo  displaye*!  in 

the  Infinite  <  .  .ind  tho  remoteet  stars  that  Irnve 

hitherto  been  m-toTirid*. 

This  magniticent  fabric  is  allotted  out  in  detached 
portions  to  created  beings,  but  it  is  in  the  unity  of  the 
stupendous  whole  that  sovereign  perfection  pre-emi- 
nently shines.  All  those  systems  of  worlds  resemble, 
though  probably  on  a  large  scale,  that  to  which  wo 
belong,  since  in  each,  the  bodies  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed revolve  round  a  common  centre,  as  the  planets 
and  comets  do  round  the  sun.  It  is  even  probable  that 
several  individual  systems  concur  iu  forming  others  more 
general  and  extended  throughout  tho  regions  of  immen- 
sity.  Those,  for  instance,  that  are  comprehended  in 
the  milky-way,  perhaps  make  componunt  parts  of  a  more 
enlarged  system;  and  this  again  may  belong  to  other 
ways,  with  which  it  constitutes  an  entire  fabric,  or  a 
vast  machine  in  constant  motion,  and  acting  by  inunu* 
tablo  laws. 

Here  then  we  may  conceive  the  Milky- Way  made  up 
of  various  systems,  each  of  which  has  its  centre  of 
revolution ;  and  the  whole,  taken  together,  still  making 
but  a  small  part  of  a  greater  system  in  which  it  is 
included,  with  an  infinity  of  others  of  a  similar  dei- 
cription. 

rhus  everything  probably  revolves, — the  earth  round 
the  sun,  tho  sun  round  tho  centre  of  his  system;  that 
round  a  centre  in  common  to  it  with  other  systems;  this 
group  or  assemblage  about  a  common  centre,  with  a 
prodigious  number  of  the  same  kiiTd ;  and  where  is  the 
boundary  of  the  whole?  We  cannot  sui>po.se,  that  in 
the  solar  system,  so  many  bodies,  the  sum  of  whoso 
masses  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  sun,  should  exactly 
revolve  in  their  orbits  if  he  were  withdrawn.  With 
how  much  more  reason  then  ought  we  to  invest  the  vast 
systems  of  fixed  stars  with  a  ceutral  body,  powerful 
enough  to  regulate  all  their  motions? 

Uut  what  shall  we  say  of  our  assemblage  of  systems 
of  milky-ways,  considered  as  a  whole  ?  What  disorder 
must  nut  arise,  were  we  to  deprive  them  of  particular  as 
well  as  common  centres?  How  should  wc  imagine  that 
millions  of  millions  of  planets  and  comets,  of  suns  and 
systems,  could  peaceably  pursue  their  courses,  amidst 
an  infinity  of  orbits  crossing  each  other,  if  all  tho 
centres  were  in  empty  space,  if  the  directions  of  their 
respective  gravities  were  continually  varying,  and  if 
there  existed  no  common  and  preponderating  gravita- 
tion, in  condition  to  regulate  the  immense  machine,  and 
to  keep  it  in  perpetual  order  and  motion? 

Every  consideration  then  leads  us  to  lodge  in  the 
centres,  bodies  of  a  force  equal  to  the  preservation  of 
good  order  in  their  respective  realms,  and  to  carrv  all 
these  round  a  common  body  on  which  each  of  them 
depends,  according  to  its  station. 

l)ut  who  is  capable  of  me.-isuring  the  space  and  time 
which  all  these  glolies  and  worlds  employ  In  revolving 
round  that  immense  body,  tho  throne  of  Nature,  and  the 
footstool  of  tho  Divinity?  What  painter,  or  poet,  what 
human  im.igination,  can  figure  the  beauty  and  magni- 
fliitiri.  of  this  source  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  great,  and 
:irent,  from   whence  order  and  harmony  flow  in 

il     streams   through     the    whole    bounds    of   the 

universe?  And  even  what  we  call  by  this  extensive 
term,  all  the  suns  and  planets,  satellites,  and  comets, 
which  together  form  this  mighty  fabric,  may  be  no  more 
than  a  portion  of  tho  works  of  God;  bearing  each  a 
relation  to  a  superior  order  of  things  as  our  orbit  does 
to  the  solar  iystem,  and  a*  this  system  bears  to  the 
universe. 

"1"  "    '    I  of  tho  universe  reduces  the  most 

•  th    which  we  are   acquainted    to 

''<;  the  earth  itself  shrinks  to  an  atom; 

t  nations,  with  all  their  splendid  achieve- 

mculi,  are  but  the  ephemera  of  an   hour,  or  like  tha 

•  Msciai'Bin'i  Vitw  of  ,Sir  Jtaac  yiu-lon't  l>\tc9V(rn». 
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anlmnlculffl  which  the  microscope  helps  us  to  behold  in  a 
globule  of  wntpr. 

Comparcil  with  the  extent  and  splendour,  the  power 
and  duration  of  the  state  above  us;  of  that  region  which 
is  omphaticaliy  called  "  Mis  Father's  house,"  by  Him 
who  canio  to  bring  liff  and  immortality  to  liifht 
through  the  Oospel,  all  terrestrial  things  be<«nn'  a 
bublilf;  tlicy  fad"  away  into  a  vapour,  and  arc  dispclleti 
by  the  rays  of  the  morning. 

Lot  us  then,  who  arc  the  heirs  of  such  an  eternal 
weight  of  glory,  he  careful  not  to  reason  after  the  things 
which  arc  seen,  but  the  things  which  arc  not  seen  ;ybr 
the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things 
which  are  nut  seen  are  eternal. 

[Abridgnl  bom  Bucuir'i  Glorg  t/  Uu  Htarciu.] 


CREATION. 

•■  l,in-  tlicn-  l)i>  li[,'lit ! "  and  chaos  flod 

Iku'k  to  liis  iiiiiliii^lit  roll. 
And  liyhl,  tho  uarliust  k'M  oi  Ucftven, 

Ou  cradled  naturu  full. 

Eartlt  from  tlui  rucroacliiog  waters  roea^ 

Htroiifi;  ocoau  kurw  liis  pliice, 
Uuld  rivvra  furoud  tbuir  unknown  ways. 
Young  streams  began  tlicir  race. 

Fortli  coiuu  the  sun,  that  monarch  proud, 

Aud  at  his  genial  niys, 
Tlio  opringiug  groves,  aud  pencilled  flowers, 

I'ut  on  now  robes  of  praise. 

But  when  his  weary  couch  he  sought, 

Ueliold  tlio  IIep;eut  Queen, 
Enthroned  on  silver  c^ir,  pursuctl 

Her  nightly  courw  serene. 

And  jjlorious  shone  tho  arch  of  Heaven, 

With  stars  serenely  l>rij{ht. 
That  Irawed  to  every  paasiug  doad 

Their  coroucta  of  light. 

Life  roomed  along  the  verdant  mead, 

LitV'  );lidod  through  the  Hood, 
Ami  tuneful  'mid  tho  woven  lH>ufi;li8, 

Wutuhed  o'or  tho  nuatling  brood. 

But  then,  with  undisputed  miglit. 

That  Arcliitcet  Divine, 
Hill  owu  iutuiurtal  e«seuco  breathed 

Xuto  a  clay-built  shriue ; 

And  stamped  the  inin^'o  on  th*  Stan, 

And  gave  Uiai  kingly  power. 
And  brought  him  to  a  huuio  of  lovo 

In  uulesa  Eden's  bower. 

Then  music,  from  undying  harpa. 

The  young  creation  bU-st, 
And  forth  tho  first-born  Sabbath  spread 

Its  dove-like  wing  of  rest. 

It  eamo  with  holy  gbdness  fraught, 

With  pure  benignant  ray, 
And  God  himself  tho  lesson  taught. 

To  kei-p  the  Sabbath  day. — Alas.  Sicouaxsr. 


_  echo  is  nothing  more  tlian  a  reflected  sound.  When 
the  aerial  vibrations  strike  agoiiust  any  obstacle  of  sufficient 
luat^nitude,  they  are  retleeteti  back  to  the  car,  and  produce  a 
repetition  of  the  sound,  which  will  appear  to  proceed  from 
tlte  point  whence  they  are  reflected,  so  that  the  ap(iarent 
direction  of  the  voice  becomes  compl. '  '       '  '  'y  an 

echo.     A  considerable  extent  of  level  imes 

produce  it  in  great  perfection  ;  for  a  si  lects 

souiiild  much  l)etter  than  a  rough  one;  ,iuce 

wiiiih,  perhaps,  contributes  more  tluui  .  .  _  per- 

fection of  an  echo,  is  tlie  form  of  the  retlecting  surface:  a 
convex  surface  is  a  very  bad  reflector  of  sound,  a  flat  one 
reflects  very  well,  but  a  small  degree  of  concavitv  is  tho 
form  best  adapteil  to  the  purpose.  Fluid  boilies  will,  also, 
undiT  certain  circumstances,  so  reflect  somid  as  to  produce 
echoes :  the  surface  of  water,  especially  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well,  and  sometimes  even  clouds  will  produce  this  efl'cct.— 
Philosophy  in  ,S/w(. 


VEGETABLE  PARASITES. 
IL 


The  Misletoe  (  J^cvm  album.) 

In  a  previous  notice  of  vcfetable  parasites,  those  curious 
annual  plants  called  dodder,  formed  the  subject  of  de- 
scription :  the  remaining  British  parasite  is  the  Misletoe, 
or  ^Iis»cltoe,  which  receives  the  Latin  name  of  riscum, 
from  vescui,  bird-lime,  ou  account  of  the  sticky  nature 
of  the  berries.  This  plant  is  perennial,  often  existing  to 
a  great  age.  The  root,  by  which  it  becomes  firmly  at- 
tached to  a  tree,  is  thick  and  woody;  tho  stem  is  bushy 
and  thickly  jointed,  but  very  smooth,  as  arc  also  tho 
leaves :  these  are  of  a  lance-shape,  but  Iwcom©  broader 
and  binnt  at  the  extremity.  Tlio  flowers  are  vellowish, 
seated  on  the  stem  ;  the  berries  white.  In  Hereford- 
shire and  Worcestershire,  and  wherever  apple  trees  are 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  misletoe  is  com- 
mon ;  but  in  other  situations  it  is  leaa  frequent.  Tho 
plant  is  often  cut  from  the  trees,  in  tevera  winters,  and 
given  to  sheep,  who  devour  it  with  great  eagerness,  and 
who  are  popularly  said  to  be  thereby  preserved  from  th« 
disease  called  the  rot. 

The  misletoe  grows  on  a  variety  of  trees  in  different 
parts  of  England,  but  has  only  been  found  in  one  situa- 
tion in  Scotland.  The  common  lime  tree,  the  black 
poplar,  the  apple  tree,  and  the  o.ik,  are  subject  to  thii 
parasite  ;  but  the  misletoe  of  the  oak  is  now  very  rarely 
seen.  A  few  specimens  are  occasionally  found,  and 
these  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  oak  does  sometinoes 
harbour  this  guest  as  in  the  days  of  the  Druids;  but  the 
greater  proportion  of  misleto*;  is  found  on  the  apple 
tree,  in  the  cider  counties.  In  France,  this  plant  is  very 
abundant  on  the  almond  tree,  and  is  common  on  many 
other  trees.  In  Spain,  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  .Ieru»,ilem,  it  infests  the  olive. 

Perhaps  it  was  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the  misle- 
toe found  on  the  oak,  that  it  was  held  in  so  much  greater 
estimation  than  that  obtained  from  other  trees.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  not  ignorant  of  thia  plant- 
Pliny,  speaking  of  that  of  the  oak,  s.iys,  "  The  Gauls 
held  this  plant  in  the  highest  veneration ;  and  their  ma- 
gicians, whom  they  call  Druids,  consider  nothing  more 
sacred.''  Tho  Druidical  rites  of  the  ancient  Briton.> 
have  been  often  described :  those  relating  to  the  use  of 
the  misletoe  are  not  tho  least  interesting  among  them. 
The  original  cause  of  the  respect  paid  to  this  plant,  cau 
scarcely  be  penetrated  at  this  distant  era ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  its  macical  powers  were  believed  in  by  Virgil 
and  Ovid,  and  that  the  legends  of  the  Saxons  favoured 
the  idea  of  its  extraordinary-  properties.  "We  find," 
says  Mr.  Christie,  "by  the  .illusion  of  Virj:'  '  m- 
pa'red  the  golden  bough  in  infemis  to  the  i  at 

the  use  of  this  plant  was  not  unknown  to  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  ancients,  partiroUrly  the  Greeks,  of 
whose  poets  he  was   the  ai  r."      In 

Loudon's  .Irboretvm.  'he  f  'i  «s  an 

.abridgment  from  •  '      ,   '  '?" 

dinavian  Venus,  h.  ,      i.   •  in 

divination,  that    soui«  evil    ;.;■;,   i    Ui    sou   IMitt 
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(Apollo),  exacted  an  oath  from  fire,  earth,  air,  and  water, 

""  '  ''       •'    "  '  'm  them,  not  to  injure  him. 

t  n  kind  of  tournament  hAd 

■  .  ....  poils,  (who   it  must  l>c  re- 

1   ii:      II. 1   were   vi :  deities,)   that   none  of  the 

,\,-,  i-v.r   T  ilder,  but  glanced  away,  tus 

,-   him,   BU9]>eetcd    that   they 

^  tnc  charm,  and  determined  to 

diacorrr,  if  possible,  wliat  it  was.     For  tliis  purpose,  lie  dis- 

Kised  himself  as  an  old  woman,  and  intnxlucing  himself  to 
iga,  contrived  to  insinuate  himself  into  her  confidence ; 
when  Friga  told  him  that  everything  that  grew  on  the 
earth,  flew  in  the  air,  swam  in  tfic  sea,  fic,  had  taken  an 
oath  not  to  hurt  her  son.  Loke  pointed  to  the  misletoe,  which 
I  •'  .;cw  in  earth,  no?  water,  and  asked  her  if  it  was 
111  the  charm.  Friga  owned  it  was  not;  but 
f''eblc  and  insignificant  a  plant  was  not  likely 
'  .  r.      Jxike  no   sooner  left    Fripa,  than   he 

..    1. ranches  of  the  misletoe,  a  shar]i  arrow,  with 
instructed  Hedcr  (the  blind  god    of   fate)  how 
t  i'ler.     All  nature  mourned  at  the  loss  of  the  God 

of  the  Sun  ;  and  llela  (the  goddess  of  death),  moved  by  the 
nnireiMl  grrief,  agreed  to  restore  him  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  every  living  thing  lud  shed  tears.  Every  creature 
wept;  and  even  the  trees  drooped  their  branches  to  the 
earth,  dripping  like  rain.  Loke  alone  remained  with  dry 
eyes ;  till  the  gods,  enraged  at  his  apathy,  rushed  upon  him 
fn  mofse,  and  cliained  Iiim  in  the  bottomless  pit ;  where 
he  soon  shed  tears  enough  to  release  Balder  ;  but  where  he 
is  still  left,  and  occasionally,  by  his  stnigglcs  to  get  free, 
causes  earthquakes." 

The  author  from  whom  we  gain  this  fable,  supposes 
that  the  customs  connected  with  the  misletoe  were  there- 
fore derived  from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  who,  on  the 
restoration  of  Balder,  dedicated  the  plant  to  their  Venus, 
Friga,  to  place  it  entirely  under  her  control,  and  prevent 
its  being  again  used  as  an  instninicnt  of  mischief.  This 
appears  a  reasonable  supposition,  and  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  mysterious  rites  and  superstitious  reve- 
rence of  the  ancient  Druids.  In  the  gathering  of  the 
plant,  at  the  commencement  of  their  year,  we  learn  that 
these  priests  went  in  solemn  procession  into  the  forests, 
where  they  raised  a  grass  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  finest 
oak :  they  also  inscribed  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  the 
names  of  the  most  powerful  among  their  deities.  The 
chief  Druid,  clad  in  white  robes,  then  ascended  the  tree, 
bearing  a  consecrated  golden  pruning  hook,  with  which 
he  cropped  the  misletoe,  and  dropped  it  into  a  pure 
white  cloth,  held  out  beneath  the  tree  by  the  remaining 
priesU.  If  any  part  of  the  plant  touched  the  ground,  it 
was  considered  to  l)c  an  omen  of  some  dire  misfortune 
about  to  fall  upon  the  l.ind.  This  ceremony  was  per- 
formed when  the  moon  was  six  days  old,  and  when  it 
was  concluded,  a  sacrifice  was  made'  of  two  white  bulls. 

Another  account  of  the-  ceremony,  slightly  differing 
from  this,  is  given  by  Stukely,  in  the  Mednllic  Hittory 
<f  f"  "This"  ((Christmas)   "was    the   most 

ngpff  al  of  our  I)^lid^  called  yule  tide;  when 

nialeUM',   ^  "  ".J  all-heal,  was  carried   in  their 

h««»^  ami  .vltars,  as  an  emblem  of  the  salu- 

tiferoii-  ■  •  The  misletoe  they  cut  off  the 

tree*  >  .tchets  of  bm.>is,  called  celts,  and 

P"*^    '  r   staffs,  which   they  carried  in 

'  arc  these  instruments  found  all 

<  I'll.    <  ij?-'.iTii."  be  odds,   "  is  still 

I   '  York.     On  the 

< '  to  the  high  altar 

'  '  <  ubiic    and    universal 

'  I   sorts  of  inferior  or 

^'  '  ■■■'■  the  jg'iuciiui  Uic  city,  towards  the  four 

'1..  .11." 

In    .    ■  I  with  the  latter  part  of  this   notice,  are 

the  lii:.     .  ;  '■ly,  noticing  the  evergreens  usrd  in  de<kiiig 
churches  at  Ciiristmaf, — 

■Whim  rn*om«rr  snd  Iwy^.  Iho  poet's  crown, 

'  "Ugh  nil  the  town ; 
^:n!im  n'-ar, 
>  ear ! 
.  strov, 

Yet  Mr.  Brand,  notinng  tli«'  above,  is  still  of  opinion 


that  misletoe  was  never  put  up  in  churches  except  by 
mistake,  or  ignorance  of  the  sextons,  it  being  a  hea- 
thenish and  profane  plant,  distinguished  in  pagan  rites. 
Many  inquiries  made  on  the  subject  confirmed  him  in 
this  opinion.  An  old  sexton  nt  Teddington,  in  Middle- 
sex, told  him  that  some  misletoe  was  once  put  up  in  the 
church  there,  but  the  clerg)-man  immediately  ordered  it 
to  be  removed. 

But  it  is  certain  that  the  misletoe  was  gathered  with 
much  solemnity  on  Christmas-eve,  during  the  feudal 
ages,  and  hung  up  in  the  great  hall  with  loud  shouts  and 
rejoicing. 

On  Christmas-evo  the  bells  were  mngi 

On  Christmas-eve  the  mass  was  sung  : 

That  only  night  in  all  the  year 

Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  clialioe  rear. 

The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen; 

The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green  : 

Forth  to  the  woods  did  merry  men  go, 

To  gather  in  the  miseltoc. 

Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 

To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  oU. 

The  custom  of  hanging  up  the  entire  plant  in  the 
kitchens  of  farm-houses,  &c.,  at  Christmas,  is  still  re- 
tained in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  use  of  the  misletoe,  besides  that  already  named, 
is  for  making  bird-lime  from  the  berries  and  bark,  but 
the  holly  is  said  to  answer  the  purpose  better.  Tho 
plant  was  also  formerly  employed  as  a  remedy  for  epi- 
lepsy, but  is  now  discarded  from  the  Materia  Medica. 
The  blackbird,  field-fare,  and  thrush,  feed  on  its  berries, 
especially  the  large  species  called  the  missel-thrush. 
This  bird  is  considered  as  the  chief  instrument  in  the 
propagation  of  the  misletoe.  After  feeding  on  the 
berries,  it  wipes  off  such  as  may  adhere  to  the  outer 
part  of  the  beak,  by  rubbing  it  against  a  branch  of  the 
tree  on  which  it  may  have  happened  to  alight  at  tho 
close  of  its  repast.  Some  of  the  seeds  are  thus  left  on 
the  bark,  and  if  it  should  prove  a  fitting  receptacle  for 
them,  they  germinate  and  root  into  it  in  the  following 
spring.  Several  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  had 
entertained  the  opinion  that  the  misletoe  was  propagated 
by  the  excrements  of  birds  which  had  fed  on  the  berries. 
It  was  our  own  naturalist,  Ray,  who  first  suggested  the  idea 
of  trying  whether  the  seed  would  vegetate  without  pass- 
ing through  the  body  of  the  bird  ;  and  when  it  was  first 
tried  by  a  London  apothecary,  it  was  attended  with  com- 
plete success.  This  person  inserted  a  seed  of  the  misle- 
toe into  the  bark  of  a  white  poplar  tree  which  grew  in 
his  garden,  and  it  germinated  there.  This  was  after- 
wards done  by  many  persons  on  different  trees,  with  the 
same  result ;  and  at  length  Duhamel  proved  that  these 
seeds  would  germinate  anywhere,  provided  they  had  suf- 
ficient moisture.  Thus  he  made  them  sprout  on  living 
trees,  on  dead  branches,  bricks,  tiles,  stones,  and  in  the 
earth;  but  none  of  the  plants  existed  long,  except  those 
on  living  trees. 

When  the  misletoe  seed  is  of  an  oval  form,  it  gene- 
rally sends  out  but  one  little  rootlet ;  when  it  is  tri.-in- 
gular,  or  irregular,  two  or  three  generally  appear. 
While  in  nearly  all  other  plants  the  root  descends,  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  misletoe.  In  this  plant  the  root 
first  rises  up,  and  then  bends  over  until  it  reaches  the 
body  of  the  substance  to  which  the  seed  has  been  at- 
tached. Having  reached  that  point,  the  root  swells  out 
at  its  extremity,  like  the  mouth-piece  of  a  hunting- 
horn,  fixes  itself  firmly  to  the  bark,  and  extends  itself 
between  the  inner  bark  and  the  soft  wood  where  the  sap 
is  most  abundant,  sometimes  sending  up  suckers  at  a 
distance  from  the  point  where  the  root  entered.  As  the 
tree  itself  advances  in  growth,  the  roots  of  the  misletoe 
become  embedded  in  the  solid  wood,  but  do  not  pene- 
trate these  by  their  own  energy.  As  this  plant  thus 
derives  its  subsistence  entirely  from  the  branch  to  which 
it  is  annexed,  it  is  n.itural  to  suppose  that  considerable 
injury  results  from  the  union.      Both  the  ascending  and 
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returning  aap  is  partially  nlisorbcd  by  the  parasite,  and 
tliiTofore  the  itroiifflii  ot"  tho  branch  cannot  fail  to  be 
impaired.  When  several  plants  occupy  tho  same  branch, 
they  often  deprive  it  of  its  nourijilimeiit  no  cffecliinlly  as 
to  cause  its  death,  and  eventually  their  own.  In  the 
eider  counties,  the  misletoo  is  therefore  looked  upon  as 
an  enemy,  and  by  most  cultivators,  is  carefully  removed 
from  the  apple  trees  as  soon  as  it  developes  itself.  It 
teems,  indeed,  to  flourish  with  extraordinary  luxuriance 
on  the  apple  tree,  and  in  natural  circumstances  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  as  longr  as  tho  treo  itself.  Tho  larf^est 
plant  of  mitletoe  ever  seen  by  the  writer,  occupied  the 
centre  of  an  ag«d  apple  tree,  itself  of  most  unusual  pro- 
portions. The  propap^ation  of  the  misletoe  has  lately 
been  attempted  m  nurseries.  In  the  Gardener't  Ma- 
gazint,  it  is  recorded  that  Mr.  Moss,  of  Malvern,  near 
Worcester,  has  invented  an  excellent  plan  of  raising;  the 
misletoe,  by  engrafting^  it,  standard  high,  on  young  apple 
and  pear  trees  in  his  nursery.  Tho  grafts  are  intro- 
duced in  the  first  or  second  week  in  May,  and  are  never 
lower  than  five  feet,  nor  higher  than  ten  feet  from  the 
ground.  When  tho  graft  is  not  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  bark,  into  which 
a  thin  slice  of  misletoe  is  in:icrted,  having  a  bud  and 
leaf  at  tho  end.  In  grafting  longer  pieces,  a  notch  is 
cut  out  of  tho  branch,  an  incision  made  below  it,  and  a 
■houlder  left  on  the  graft  to  rest  on  the  notch  in  the 
manner  of  crown-grafting.  It  is  necessarv  to  observe 
that  the  s)>aces  between  the  joints  will  not  do  for  graft- 
ing ;  there  must  be  a  joint  let  into  the  bark  of  the  stock. 
About  the  middle  of  May  is  the  best  time  for  budding; 
■nd  the  operation  differs  in  retaining  a  heel  of  wood 
Lelow  the  bud,  for  insertion.  After  apple  and  pear 
trees,  the  next  best  stocks  for  raising  the  misletoe,  are 
•trong  growing  willow  and  poplar. 


SOME    ACCOUNT    OF    THE 

SYRIAN  CHRISTIANS  IN  INDIA. 
III. 
Tub    Indian  church  was  now  outwardly    Roman    Ca- 
tholic, and  no  opposition  for  half  a  century  w,-u  offered 
to  tho  rule  of  the  Jesuits,  which  they  exercised  with  far 
more    harshness  than   was  consistent  with    their  usual 
policy  ;  but  the  submission  was  apparent  onlv,  and  the 
war  between    Spain    and    Portugal,   together  with   the 
appearance  of  the  Dutch  on  the  Malabar  coast,  was  the 
fignal  for  a  general  resistance.     In  1563,  an  assembly 
was  held  in  the  ancient  church  of  Alanp^lial,  where  the 
Christians,  with  an  oath  sworn  on  tlic  Bible,  renounced 
obedience  to  the  Jesuits,  and  elevated  one  of  their  own 
body  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  which  they  determined  he 
should  hold  until  a  more  regular  metropolitan  could  be 
obuined    from    Babylon    or    Antioch.       The    watchful 
jealousy  of  the  Jesuits   prevented    any   communication 
with  the  Nestorian  church  in  Asia,  but  letters  were  sent 
to   the   Coptic    p.itriarch    in   Egypt,  who   dispatched  a 
bishop  named   .\talla,  who  reached  India  in   the  same 
year  ;    Atalla,  on  his  arrival,  was  thrown  into  prison  at 
Cochin,    ngraiust    which    place    a    body    of    twentv-livo 
I  tlmns.ind  Christians   well   armed,   immediately  marched, 
I  with  tho  resolution  of  liberating   their  bishop:  but  the 
I  Portuguese,  fearing  the  event,  removed  Atalla  in  the 
!  dead  of  night,  and  conveyed  him  on  board  b  vessel  in 
the  harbour,  from  whence  he  never  returned. 
I      But  the  Christians  were  now  comparatively  free,  and 
they  returned  at  once  to  their  ancient  customs.     Tlie 
.   Romish  church,  however,  had  not   renounced  the  idea 
\  of  bringing  the  church  under  subjection,  but,  rendered 
wise  by  experience,  dispatched  a  Carmelite,  named  Jose 
di    Santa   Maria,   who  was  commanded  to  confine   his 
views  simply  to  the  subjection  of  the  church  to  the  see 
of  Rome,  but  in  other  matters  to  allow  the  Christians  tn 
observe    the  institutions    they  had   derived   from  their 
ancestors.     This  policy  was  in  some  measure  effectual ; 


not  indeed  in  making  the  Indian  church  Roman,  hut  in 
';   about  one  half  of  the  li 
the    •iiprrmacy  of  th«- 
ritaiiiih.;  1  iid  ritual.     T; 

ants  of  th  mtrrli    are    en! 

.Syrians:   tliey   are    quil»- 
tholic  Cliristians,  who   at' 
most  depraved  classes  of  natives. 

But  tne  conduct  of  the  Portiigiieso  had  bc«n  marked 
by  a  spirit  of  violence  and  tyranny,  which  had  engen> 
dered  tho  most  bitter  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  nativa 
Christians;  and  this  feeling  wa*  taken  advantage  of  hj 
the  Dutch,  who,  with  their  aid,  attacked  and  took  Quilon 
at  the  close  of  1661  :  this  conquest  was  followed  by 
the  capture  of  Cochin  about  a  year  after,  which  termi- 
nated the  power  of  Portupal  in  that  part  of  India,  and 
restored  to  the  Indian  Christians  the  liberty  they  had 
enjoyed  before  their  arrival,  and  which  has  since  suffered 
no  attaint. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  left  liberty  to  the  Indian 
church,  but  did  not  restore  peace.  The  division  between 
the  Syrians  and  Romo  Syrians  still  subsisted,  and  about 
this  time,  it  is  hardly  known  how,  but  probably  umler 
the  Coptic  successors  of  Atalla,  the  heresy  of  Nostori- 
anism  was  abandoned  for  that  of  the  M  •  ■■<;  so 

that  according  to  the  learned  Archdeacon  i  .there 

is  not  now  a  trace  of  Nestorianism  left  anioiij;  tiiem.  It 
appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  history,  that  tho 
Cliristians  of  India  have  been  contented  to  worship  God 
under  the  guidance  of  their  pastors,  and  .according  to 
the  forms  of  their  ancient  liturgy,  without  a  desire  to 
dive  into  the  mysteries  of  theology,  willingly  leaving 
doctrinal  points  to  their  spiritual  guides.  But  the  rival 
churches  still  maintained  dissensions,  and  the  Hindu 
princes  took  advantage  of  these  dissensions  to  inflict  fines 
on,  and  even  to  plunder  the  unhappy  Christians,  until 
these  were  reduced  to  great  poverty.  This  j)criod  of  their 
history  affords  little  more  interesting  than  the  succession 
of  bishops,  whose  time  was  usually  occupied  in  quarrel- 
ling with  each  other,  until  towards  the  clo.so  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  history  and  character  of 
this  primitive  people  U-gan  to  excite  the  attention  n'"  •'■- 
British  Resident  at  Travancore.  His  attempts  to  1 
them  met  with  some  difficuify  in  the  first  instance,  irum 
the  dissensions  between  parties.  But  these  were  gradu- 
ally soothed  by  pnulent  management:  and  arrangements 
were  made  to  found  a  college  at  Cottayam,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  n.ntive  Christians,  towards  which  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  rupees  was  contributed  by  the  Rani  or 
queen  of  Travancore,  an  intellipent  and  generous  prin- 
cess, who  evinced  much  interest  in  the  condition  of  these 
people,  and  showed  a  desire  to  improve  their  temporal 
condition  by  appointing  several  of  them  to  lucrative 
public  offices.  Three  English  missionaries  were  at- 
tached to  the  collepe,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the 
clergv  .and  people ;  these  missionaries  man.age  the  tem- 
poral' and  spirltu.il  concerns  of  the  church,  under  the 
direction-  of  the  bishop;  they  are  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  church  and  the  government,  and 
thev  zealously  watch  over  the  education  of  youth,  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Syriac  and  vernacu- 
lar l.inguages,  and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  ritual. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas 
is  one  of  poverty  and  depression;  their  mutual  fears  and 
jealousies  have  terminated  in  an  irreconcileable  division ; 
under  the  rule  of  the  .Jesuits,  they  lowered  the  purer 
system  of  religion  and  morals  which  anciently  distin- 
guished them;  the  interruption  for  nearly  a  centur* 
of  the  intercourse  with  Syria,  which  had  kept  up  much 
of  their  peculiar  feeling,  and  their  consequent  decline 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  '•—■--  nf  the  Scriptures,  all 
have   had  an  unfavoura  i-e  upon  them;  but, 

in  spite  of  the  causes  i.i  m-..  .  u. ration  by  which  they 
have  been  influenced,  they  have  retained  many  of  their 
iincient  virtues :  and  when  the  impartial  rule  luider  which 
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tlier  have  for  •ome  y«ar«  lired  «hall  havo  had  time  to 
produce  it*  aeceMnry  infltu-nce,  considerable  ameliora- 
tion may  be  expected.  They  arc  remarkable  for  sim- 
ulicity  and  obvditnce  to  authoritv,  are  peaceable  and 
Tslii.i'nii'  Mil)j«-cu,  of  acknowledged  veracity  and  fidelity, 
fr.i  rtnu-ut,  kind  in  disposition,  and  free  from 

till  manners  of  other  tribes  in  the  country. 

T(i.  .  r.-.tionate  husband*  and  fathers;  their  women 

are  I  .->!.■  ttoiu  any  sort  of  restraint,  and  are  modest  and 
retired  in  their  habits.  All  arc  strikingly  superior  to 
the  tribes  around  them,  and  althouf^h  they  have  no 
longer  their  ancient  higli  character  and  station,  they  arc 
still  much  respected  by  the  best  part  of  the  native  com- 
munity. Most  of  them  arc  poor,  and  gaiu  a  livelihood 
bv  constant  labour;  but  many  engage  in  trade;  and 
although  none  are  affluent,  aeveral  iudividuaU  among 
them  are  in  easy  circumstances. 

Their  clergy  are  generally  poor:  the  bishop  is  main- 
tained from  the  funds  of  the  College  of  Cottayam,  which 
allows  him  six  hundred  rupees  per  annum.  He  is  fru- 
gal in  his  living,  and  plain  in  dress.  His  ordinary  cos- 
tame  is  a  loose  vesture  of  dark  red  silk,  with  a  large 
goMcii  cross  suspended  from  his  neck :  on  occasions  of 
ceremony,  a  robe  of  yellow  muslin  is  thrown  over  his 
VMtiire,  Olid  he  then  bears  the  mitre  and  croslor. 

The  priests  are  called  Catanars:  they  are  chosen 
from  among  the  best  families,  but  have  b€«n  designated 
as  very  ignoraut,  though  the  influence  of  the  College  of 
Cottayam  is  gradually  diminishing  tliis  evil.  A  few  of 
them  are  married,  but  the  feeling  of  the  Church  is  in 
favour  of  their  celibacy,  which  probably  arises  from  the 
Komish  influence  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
allow  their  beards  to  grow,  and  to  descend  over  their 
breasts;  and  the  liair  of  the  head  is  cut  i<hort  round  to 
resemble  a  crown  or  tonsure.  lu  their  ordinary  costume 
they  wear  a  loose  white  shirt  over  large  trousers,  and 
cover  their  heads  witli  a  square  piece  of  cloth  or  silk, 
the  ends  of  which  fall  down  tlieir  back.  When  they 
officiate  in  the  church,  the  head  is  uncovered,  and  they 
put  a  long  white  gown  over  all  the  rest  of  their  dress. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  dross  of  the  common  people 
to  distinguish  them  from  other  natives  of  their  own  con- 
dition, with  the  exception  that  the  women  are  more 
decorously  covered.  The  men  wear  a  piece  of  while 
cloth  round  the  middle  of  the  body,  it*  quality  consti- 
tuting the  only  difference  between  the  dress  of  the  rich 
and  poor.  They  shave  their  beanls,  but  let  the  h.iir  of 
the  head  grow  to  a  great  length,  which  is  sometimes 
allowed  to  hang  down  on  the  back,  and  sometimes  is 
tied  up  in  a  knot  behind,  and  fastened  with  a  metal  cross. 
The  women  wear  largo  bangles  of  metal  round  their 
ankles,  and  an  additional  garment  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  person;  and  when  they  go  to  church,  or  visit  their 
pastor,  tlii'v  put  over  all  a  cloth  which  reaches  from  the 

tap,.!  .v,„  i,,.„.i  ...  .;„  .., 1    „.  .1  '.vcs  nothing  visilile 

but  and  more  robust 

th:>  ..'  Ill  a  fine  and  liaud- 

have  rarely  the  deli- 


Calf    ior: 

which  ]r 
as  some  oi   I 
(air,  and  to  r 
Tiirir  niiin 
ICO.OOf);    ot 


^'1  OIK  II  tuund  among  the  latter, 
M>m  the  life  of  labour  they  lead, 
:it  are  said  to  be  extremely 
uilv. 

at  about 
.'to  the 


Syro- Romans,  and   7l'  snikiis.     An- 

other  r»rr(.mit    gives  l!  .imi    ."!:?. fKK), 

re*  the   latltr   is    llie  n. 

thr  imbrr  of  native  Clu 

iiiciiiiiing  the  Komati  Catiioiics,  lii-   .  :;v 

at  1<K).(|00.     The  numlxT  of  i.i  -ce 

autlioriiic*  at  55,  57,  and  noiiit,  und  at 

C».    'H.  nn!    101.    fi.r   the  :    tlie   first   of 

'csl  error,  aud  should  be  04. 

.K-s  are    long,   narrow  buildings, 

vtUi  low  «atnu>oeS|  haTing  lary e  bttUreiM*  and  stujiiiig 


roofs.  The  modem  churches  partake  somewhat  of  the 
style  introduced  by  the  Port'  -to   India.     Tltcy 

have  very  little  ornament,  an*.  rally  ill  kept  and 

dirty;  many  are  much  dilapiduletl,  aud  some  are  totally 
ruined.  Among  these  wc  may  mention  the  ancient 
Cathedral  of  Angamale,  and  the  great  church  of  Paroor, 
which  was  capable  of  containing  iJUO  persons;  these 
were  wantonly  demolished  by  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1790. 

It  is  believed  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Indian  Christians,  that  there  would  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  bringing  them  all  into  one  united 
body,  were  it  not  for  the  jealousy  of  their  priests,  who 
even  refuse  to  marry  persons  of  the  differing  sects. 
This  circumstance  appears  to  be  the  only  obstacle  to  so 
desirable  a  consiuumation. 


CURIOUS  CHESS  PROBLEMS. 
XV. 

I.v  this  problem  Wliitc  having  to  move  is  fo  Checkmate 
in  four  moves,  but  upon  this  curious  condition,  that  he 
give  Check  every  move,  and  compel  his  adversary  to 
do  so  likewise. 


BLACK. 


WHITS. 


That  liappv  state  of  mind  so  rarelr  poswssed,  in  wlii'-''  - 
ciin  Kay,  Diarc  cuiiwih,  is  the  highest  attuiiiincnt  <'t 
soiiliy.     llajipincxs  coiiKisIs  not  in  possewiuL' iiiueli, 
being  content  with  what  wc  possess.     lie  who  wants  liti 
always  Iuik  enough. — Zimmeiuia.nk. 

Mark  what  anotticr  says ;  for  many  are 

Full  of  Ihcniwlvc*,  mid  nnswrr  tlitir  own  notion. 

Taki-  nil  unto  thM",  tlion,  with  e<nml  care, 
I  li  drum  of  nxuon  like  a  ]iution. 

If  ti  ill  thy  friund,  Iw  with  them  Ixitli, 

Share  lu  tliu  conqiicsl,aud confess  alrutli. — Hekukii  i 


Tnt:   ricjiltaut   is  said   to  attjiin   to   its   full   '  m<I 

maturity  in  eiKhteen  or  twenty  years;  the  hor'.  .a 

five  ;  till-  iiioUHe  and  rahhit  in  five  or  six  weeks.     Tii<  tiars' 
tlon  of  life  in  nearly  |in>p<irtii)ii«le;  a  mouMi  and  a    iiilihlt 
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THE    CITY    OF   PADUA. 


For  tfia  frnaA  i»nn  I  haU 
To  M*  fair  Fmduft.  nuraonr  ofartR, 
I  am  arrivtHl  for  rniitful  Lombanlj, 
^-  Tho  |ilra«ant  gnrden  ofgrvat  Italy  i 

Ai>*l  ><T  mj  fikUier'a  lor*  and  U^wm  an  im'dt 

With  ills  ftuod  will  iind  thv  sood  curapanr^ 

Mt  trustj  MT-  1  all. 

Here  Irt  its  br.  ttitute 

A  course  uf  IcariiiuK  -kiiti  iii,Krii»Ku  stttdi«a,-^UAKaPBASS. 

A  TRAVELLER  in  the  last  century  says  that  "  Padua  has 
contracted,  from  its  long  low  porticos  and  its  gloomy 
churches  a  grave  old  vacancy  of  aspect."  But  since  the 
decline  of  Vcnic*  this  city  has  increased  in  importance 
and  consequently  in  cheerfulness :  but  still  it  has  a  grave 
and  leiirnod  aspect.  "  Long  rows  of  arches,  generally 
pointed,  supjHirt  the  houses.  Irreirtilar/)/<jr«, — wid«'--<ti>'t.li- 
mg  tracts  of  desolate  waste  on  the  outskirto, — all 
•tninse  solemnity ;  may  it  never  lo«e  its  peculiar  i  i 
Old  Italy  still  remains  predominant  in  this  ancient  beut  oi 
solemn  learning.  The  whole  city  is  one  vast  monastic  pre- 
OlBct,  and  tlie  ivmarkahlo  structures  which  it  contains  liar- 
nonirc  happily  as  parts  of  the  singular  picture  which  it 
affords*." 

The  Italians  call  this  citr  Padova:  it  is  tho  ancient 
Patavium,  a  town  of  the  \  eueti,  known  as  the  birth- 

Jlace  of  the  historian   Livy,   and  now  a  town  of  the 
.ombardo- Venetian  kingdom.     Many  traditions  arc  pre- 

*  McBKtT'i  Uanibaali  for  TmrtUtn  in  Italu 

Vol.  XXV. 


served  within  it  rc^periiiif;  us  origin.  It  is,  perhaps 
the  oldest  city  of  the  north  of  Italy,  its  founder  beinjr, 
on  the  authority  of  the  ^neiti,  no  less  a  personage  than 
Antenor  the  Trojan. 

Aatenor,  from  tb«  Mdat  of  Greeun  hoate 
Could  paas  wear*,  aad  pi«rc«  tk'  lUjriao  cootto ; 
Whera  roUin^r  d«wa  Um  Meep,  TinuTos  rave*. 
And  throach  nine  channels  disemliogues  his  wuTCS. 
^'  ' — ■'■  '     •"   :nded  Fadii»'s  happy  seal, 

>jaiis  a  secars  retreat : 
1 ...      ... —  ....  .1-  anna,  and  there  renew'.'  »!.<.;»  iimm, 

And  there  ia  quiet  rule%  and  erown'd  « 

Dl:  ■    trfU. 

In  the  ye.ir  1274,  while  preparing  the  foundation  for 
tho  Foundling  Hospital  of  Padua,  a  \^"■^  '-"■■■""i-"'-,,.! 
of  marble  was  discovered,  containing  a  '• 

and   a  third  of  cypress  wood.     Tiie  ti t 

skeleton,  longer  than  the  ordinary  stature 

sword;    and  an  inscription  upon    the  i 

interpreted  to  indicate  that  the  tomb  ': 
tenor.     The  d'  _-:.-i  .i. .  

and  the  remai; 
in  the  churcl 


Mil    i.oreiizi: 


.     ...IS 

.  An- 

.'iasm, 
osited 
sarco- 


ph.igU9  was  tr^Tis)>orted.     In  modern  limes  the  church 

has   been  demolished,   but  the  aarcoph ''"=    been 

spared;   it  stands  at   a  comer  of  »  s"  ath  a 
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c:innpv   of  Stone.     WTialcrcr   may  be  thought  of  the 

V.  it  is  certainly  antique,  though  of 

,<  difficult  to  decide.      Near  the  spot 

-  discovered  ancient  medals  to  a  large 

Padui  is  itiil  called  "  la  DottA,"  in  compliment  to  it» 
nl.lirniiJ  unircrsity  or  studio,  which  enjoyed  consider- 
ation  so  early  as  the  commencement  of  the 

I, i  century.     In   the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 

centuries  it  numbered  no  less  than  6000  students;  but 
the  number  does  not  exceed  1500,  although  its  pro- 
fessors arc  men  of  repute.  Its  botanic  garden,  the  first 
in  Europe,  was  instituted  by  the  Venetian  senate  in 
m3.  It  is  laid  out  in  the  ancient  style  of  stiff  for- 
mality, and  adorned  with  statues  and  busts.  It  contains 
•omc  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  trees  and  plants  now 
common  in  Europe,  *'  the  patriarchs  of  our  shrubberies, 
plantations,  and  conservatories."  The  oriental  plane  in 
peculiarly  venerable:  the  magnolias  are  superb.  Here 
also  was  established  the  first  school  of  anatomy  under 
Vesalius,  in  1540,  who  was  truly  the  founder  of  anato- 
mical science,  he  being  the  first  to  give  a  complete  de- 
scription of  the  human  body.  The  astronomical  obser- 
vatory, celebrated  bv  the  discoveries  of  Galileo*,  is 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  tower,  the  sole  rem- 
nant of  the  stronghold  of  the  cruel  tyrant  Ezzclino  di 
Ravenna,  who  made  Padua  the  chief  seat  of  dominion. 
This  tower  was  the  entrance  to  the  dungeons  where  his 
victims  groaned  in  anguish. 

In  the  Gabinetto  Jisico  is  displayed  one  of  the  ver- 
tebrs  of  the  spine  of  Galileo,  who  for  eighteen  years 
was  professor  in  this  university.  It  was  stolen  by  the 
Florentine  Doctor  Cocchi,  who,  in  1737,  was  intrusted 
with  the  removal  of  Galileo's  bones  to  the  church  of 
Saint  Croix  at  IHorence.  Cocchi's  son  inherited  this 
relic  from  his  father,  and  disposed  of  it  to  the  patrician 
Angelo  Quirini:  it  then  passed  to  the  mathematician 
Vivorio  de  Vicence;  then  to  his  physician,  Dr.  Thiene, 
who  presented  it  to  this  university.  By  a  similar  fraud, 
the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence  possesses  a  finger 
of  this  great  philosopher.  "  How  strange  has  been  the 
destiny  of  this  great  man's  body!"  exclaims  Valeryf; 
"alive,  envy  immured  it  in  a  dungeon:  dead,  admiration 
would  tear  it  in  pieces.  The  enthiuiasm  of  the  Italians 
incites  them  to  a  species  of  brigandage  for  such  illus- 
trious remains." 

The  honours  of  this  university  were  formerly  open 
to    r  '       *"     ,,ile».       "Of  these    no    one    at- 

tain. „  tlinn  Lucretia  Helena  Coniaro, 

'  '  family,  the  dauj^hter  of  a 
; 'quiri'il  an  accurate   know- 

,     1 .,,    T_-,t;„     r,r,...l.,  „i„l   n.-i,r..Hr 

hail    some   nrcj  <-. 
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:  pliiloaophy, 
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L'lua   to 
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."    £>h«  died  unnuuried,  in  1CB4,  at  the  age  of 
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cell 
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or  Seminarr  of  Padua,  is  justly 

:-.  .: .  , i.jig-presn,  its  I^tin  dictionary,  and 

it«  lilirnry.     "  I    mnnot   contemplate,    without    respect," 
M\  ^  Vii'.rv    "f1i<.  V'^'J      in    tvvrlvo     foli"    vi.lMtncn,   of  the 

:  it  is   a  :  »{  the 

(V  iif  llii .  learned 

iiiiiii,     «*■  .ty  and 

p^tti"-  a<  •  1  Icnow 

not'  .111,  od- 

drr  n-minds 


'' }  "'-  Ctt  ikUlh  'j(  iLu  liTt^lr. 


V.I,.).p.  9,W. 

ut  vliicb  wurk  tt  u*  ia>Ul4«d  for 


them  of  the  time,  the  anxiety,  and  the  powers  which,  during 
nearly  forty  years,  he  had  cxi>cnded  on  this  work:  'Ado- 
lescens  mnnuin  nilniovi,  scncx,  dum  perficerem,  fuctus  sirm, 
ut  videtis.'  ('  I  began  this  work  o  youiie  roan :  I  fmiali  it  an 
old  one,  as  vou  maj'  see.')  The  books  that  he  used  during 
his  researches  are  ahown  worn  to  mere  fragments  by  cvn- 
stant  thumbing." 

Padua  is  so  peculiarly  rich  in  buildings  of  the  highest 
interest  to  the  artist,  the  architect,  the  historian,  the 
man  of  taste,  and  even  to  the  general  reader,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  them  within  our  limits.  To 
speak  of  them  all  would  be  to  occupy  our  space  with  a. 
dry  catalogue  of  names  and  events ;  while  to  select  a 
few  for  description,  entails  the  risk  of  passing  over  many 
that  ought  to  be  noticed  in  detail. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  structure  in  Padua  i» 
the  Palazso  della  Ragione,  or  town  hall,  which  extends 
along  the  market  place.  It  is  a  vast  building,  stamiing 
entirely  upon  open  arches,  surrounded  by  a  Gothic  loggia, 
and  was  built  by  Pietro  Cozio  between  1172  and  1219. 
The  history  of  this  hall  is  as  remarkable  as  its  aspect. 
In  1306  there  arrived  at  Padua  an  Austin  Friar,  I-rate 
Giovanni,  a  renowned  architect  and  engineer.  He  had 
travelled  far  and  wide,  in  Europe  and  Asia,  to  the  very 
Indies,  and  had  brought  back  plans  and  drawings  of  th» 
buildings  which  had  most  attracted  his  attention,  and 
among  these  was  a  drawing  of  a  roof  of  a  great  palace 
in  India.  The  design  pleased  the  Paduans,  and  they 
requested  him  to  roof  their  hall  (which  had  previously 
formed  three  chambers)  in  like  manner;  and  Fra* 
Giovanni  assented,  asking  no  other  pay  than  the  wood 
and  tiles  of  the  old  roof,  which  he  was  to  take  down. 

The  interior  of  this  hall  utterly  defies  the  pencil.  A 
scanty  proportion  of  small  apertures,  wliich  can  hardly  he 
calleJ  windows,  dart  their  rays  in  every  direction,  cuttiug 
the  eye  by  their  shai-p  light,  but  hardiv  dispelling  the  gloom 
of  the  huge  concave.  Tlie  great  rius  of  the  coved  roof 
almost  touch  the  ground,  and  the  whole  is  closely  covered 
with  the  strange  mystical  paintings,  designed,  it  is  said,  by 
Giotto,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  great  physician, 
astrologer,  alchemist,  and  suspected  magician,  Pietro 
d'Abano  (bom  1260,  died  1316.) 

At  one  extremity  of  the  hall  is  the  so-called  monu- 
ment of  Livy.  In  1413,  near  the  site  of  a  house  which, 
according  to  immemorial  tradition,  belonged  to  Livy, 
was  discovered  a  tessclated  pavement,  beneath  which 
was  a  leaden  coffin,  containing  a  skeleton  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  great  historian.  The  discovery  excited  the 
utmost  enthusiasm,  and  it  was  determined  to  deposit  the 
remains  in  the  p.ilazzu.  The  translation  took  place  with 
much  pomp;  the  bier  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and 
it  was  carried  by  the  noblest  and  moat  eminent  of  the 
citizens  and  professors  of  Padua.  The  relic  was  divided ; 
the  jaw-bone  was  deposited  in  the  Cancellaria;  and 
Alfonso,  king  of  Naples,  despatched  a  special  embassy 
to  request  the  gift  of  an  arm,  which  was  granted. 

This  hall  also  contains  the  two  beautiful  Egyptian 
statues  of  granite  given  by  IJclzoni  to  this  his  native  city. 
Above  and  between  them  is  placed  the  bust  of  this  enter- 
prising but  unfortunate  traveller,  in  his  Turkish  <\ri\^. 
It  was  executed  in  Carrara  marble  by  M.  Rinaldo  Rin;.l.ii. 
In  addition  to  the  bust  a  very  beautiful  medal  was  struck 
by  the  city  in  token  of  their  gratitude. 

In  the  iiall  is  a  stone  of  black  granite,  inscribed  with 
the  words  "  lapis  vitupcrii."  It  was  formerly  applied  to 
a  singular  use,  and  served  by  a  very  simple  machinery 
all  the  purposes  of  our  insolvent  courts.  Any  unfortu- 
nate Paduan  who  found  himself  unable  to  pay  his  debts, 
and  was  willing  to  swear  that  he  was  not  worth  5/.,  was 
seated  in  a  full  hall  upon  this  stone,  without  that  pro- 
tection from  the  cold  which  his  garments  usually  sup- 
plied: he  sat  down  three  times,  each  time  repeating  the 
words  "  Ccdo  bonis,"  and  by  this  process  was  relieved 
from  the  burthen  of  his  debts  hut  the  ceremony  is 
regarded  as  so  great  an  indignity,  that  it  has  not  been 
performed  for  many  years,  the  debtors  preferring  im- 
prisonment rather  tnan  submit  to  it. 
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A  meridian  line  crosics  the  hmll :  the  ray  of  the  lun 
passes  through  a  hole,  decorated  with  a  golden  face,  in 
the  roof.  The  whole  structure  is  now  greatly  neglected, 
and  it  has  a  forlorn  appearance. 

The  churches  of  Padua  are  numerous  and  singularly 
rich  in  works  of  the  highest  art.     The  cathedral  is  of 
very  mediocre  architecture,  and  is  neither  beautiful  nor 
majestic.     The  original  plan  was  furnished  by  Michael 
Angi'lo,  but  during  the  two  centuries  that  were  occupied 
in  completing  it  every  architect  introduced  some  novelty 
of   his    own.      It  was    not    finished   until    1754.     The 
sacristy,  pillaged  and  spoiled   bv  the   French,  contains 
some   curious  early  liturgical   MSS.      The   baptistery, 
near  to,  but  separate  from  the  cathedral,  is  a  fine  Lom- 
bard   building   of   the  twelfth   century;    its   walls    and 
cupola  are  entirely  covered  with  frescoes.     The  epis- 
copal palace  is  rich  in  frescoes  and  admirable  pictures. 
The  library,  of  which  Petrarch  may  bo  reckoned  as  one 
of  the  founders,  is  rich  in  early  printed  books  and  in- 
edited    MSS.     The    baptistery  as   well    as  the    library 
contain  portraits  of   Petrarch,  which  do   not    seem  to 
represent  the  same  person.     It  has  been  remarked  that 
if  the  various  portraits  of   Dante  have  all  a  common 
resemblance,  those  of  Petrarch  all  differ.     "  Petrarch  and 
Laura  must  often  have  been  very  unlike  themselves  if 
all  their  portraits  are  true.     It  may  be  suspected  that 
both  fancy  and  wilful  deception  began  to  furnish  illut- 
trationa    of    Petrarch    at   an  early  period;  and  if  you 
collect  his  portraits  you  may  please  yourself  amongst  a 
wonderful  variety."     The  Italians  consider  to  be  most 
authentic  the  portrait  in  the  Episcopal  Library.     It  was 
originally  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  house  of  the  poet 
at  Padua.     In  1581,  when  the  cathedral  was  about  to 
be  enlarged,  this  house  was  demolished;  and  one  of  the 
Professors  of  Canon  Law  in  the  University  caused  it  to 
be  cut  out  of  the  wall  entire,  and  removed  to  his  house, 
where  it  remained  until  1816,  when  it  was  removed  to 
its  present  position  over  the  door  of  the  library. 

IM.  Valery  describes  the  church  of  Antonio  il  Santo 
(the  ])atron  Saint  of  Padua)  as  the  chief  and  most 
anrient  marvel  of  Padua.  The  design  is  by  Nicliolas  of 
Pisa.  It  was  commenced  in  1230,  and  brought  nearly 
to  its  present  form  in  1424.  The  exterior  is  somewhat 
simple  in  its  ornamenH,  which  arc  few,  plain,  and  large. 
~ts  seven  domes  and  three  minaret  spires  cause  it  to 
semble  the  mosque  of  the  Moslem.  "  Within  it  pre- 
nts  an  overwhelming  mass  of  decoration  and  enrich- 
ment. In  this  scene  of  splendour  the  chapel  of  the 
saint  appears  as  a  blaze  of  gold  and  silver,  and  brilliant 
marbles,  illuminated  day  and  night  by  the  golden  lamps 
and  silver  candlesticks  and  candelabra  borne  by  angels, 
sending  forth  the  flames  which  burn  before  the  shrine." 
In  1797  the  French  were  paid  100,000  francs  to  ransom 
the  relics  of  the  saint,  for  which  purpose  one  of   the 

I  three  golden  lamps  was  melted  down,  the  one  selected 
having  been  presented  by  the  Grand  Seignior. 
During  ten  centuries  this  church  has  been  held  in 
iuch  higli  repute  that  the  number  of  masses  required  to 
be  iiaid  in  it  daily  is  so  considerable  that  all  the  priests 
in  Padua  could  not  get  through  them;  therefore,  the 
chapter  is  authorized,  by  a  bull  of  the  pope,  towards  the 
end  of  every  year,  to  say  certain  special  masses,  which 
count  for  a  thousand  ordinary  ones,  and  thus  the  arrears 
are  cleared  off. 

Singularly  enough  the  interior  of  this  church  is 
watched  by  dogs,  of  the  shepherd's  dog  species,  from 
Dalniiitia;  and  they  perform  their  duty  remarkably  well, 
M.  Valery  relates  that  a  domestic  having  remained  in 
the  church  after  the  gates  were  shut,  was  so  narrowly 
watched  by  the  dogs,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  that  he 
dared  not  stir  during  the  whole  night,  his  slighteit 
motion  threatening  to  bring  the  dogs  to  his  throat. 

The  Scuola  di  Siint'  Antonio  ne.-ir  the  church,  con- 
tains some  beautiful  and  curious  frescoes  of  Titian  or 
of  his  school,  the  subjects  of  which  illustrate  the  life  of 
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the  saint.     These  frtteoeii  are  amoi: 

of  the  works  of  this  great  painter.      1 

till!  church  is  a  fine  bronze  oquest: 

nietata,    captain-gcm-ral     of   the     j 

Iri>'ip4,  by  Donatello,  said  to  have  I 

thi-  kind  that  was  cast  in  It.ily  by  t  >. 

The  small    church   of  the    Ann 
belongs   to    the   commi-nrpment  of  : 
tury,  ami  is  singulai  .c.     Jt  o, 

site  of    a     Roman    ;i  .n    the    tt 

Arena"  implies.  Il  is  ritli  iu  tlie  w. 
whose  vast  frescoes  cover  its  walls.  Ai; 
the  strange  figures  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices,  and  the 
celebrated  "Last  Judgment,"  said  to  have  been  rx<'cutt^ 
under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  Dante, 
who  was  intimate  with  the  artist.  Although  the  silent 
hand  of  time  during  five  centuries  has  produced  it* 
effects  upon  this  magnificent  work  of  art,  it  is  laid  to 
be  the  best  preserved  of  this  artist's  productions. 

Tlie  church  of  the  Eremites  is  one  of  the  most  cnrious 
in  Padua.  "  It  is  a  most  solid  and  striking  building, 
from  its  simplicity  as  well  as  its  ornaments.  It  consists 
of  a  single  aisle  lighted  from  the  extremities;  an  arrange- 
ment which  produces  a  Rembrandt  effect  of  light  and 
shade."  The  tombs  in  this  church  are  among  the  few 
remaining  memorials  of  the  once  powerful  princes  of 
Padua.  Padua  was  surrendered  to  the  Venetians  in 
1405,  by  Francesco  di  Carrara  and  his  two  son*:  thev 
were  iudependent  princes,  nowise  subject  to  Venice ; 
but  by  the  Council  of  Ten  they  were  condemned  and 
strangled  in  the  dungeons  of  St'.  Mark. 

The  church  of  Santa  Giustin  ■  1  to  have  been 

erected   on  the  site  of  the   T  C'oncord,   is  a 

handsome  piece  of  architecture,  witii  eight  domes  and 
numerous  chapels.  It  is  rich,  as  usual  in  this  ritv,  in 
works  of  art.  Its  ancient  and  valuable  librarv  was  sold 
in  1810  by  Napoleon's  government,  and  the  books  and 
MSS.  have  been  dispersed  over  Europe. 

"  Padua  is  said  to  be  the  father-land  of  striking 
clocks."  The  clock  which  occupies  the  great  battle- 
mented  tower  near  the  cathedral,  is  claimed  as  the  con- 
trivance of  Giacomo  Dondo,  or  Dondi,  erected  in  l.'{44. 
Besides  the  twenty-four  hours,  it  tells  the  course  of  the 
sun  and  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  yet  goes  as  merrily 
as  on  the  day  when  it  was  first  made. 

The  most  celebrated  promenade  of  Padua  is  the 
Prato  della  Valle,  a  species  of  open  Pantheon,  where 
are  exposed  the  statues  of  the  great  men  of  Padua,  from 
the  statue  of  Antenor  the  Trojan,  down  to  that  of 
Canova.  The  original  intention  was,  it  seems,  to  limit 
this  honour  to  illustrious  Paduans,  but  these  not  being 
sufficiently  numerous,  other  statues  were  admitted,  as 
well  of  foreigners  as  of  Italians. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences,  Literature,  and  the  Arts, 
instituted  in  1779,  publishes  iU  Memoirs,  which  now 
form  about  ten  volumes  quarto.  A  few  year*  ago  the 
population  of  Padua  was  estimated  at  forty-seven  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  a  number  which  was  said  to  be  increas- 
ing. The  town  is  fortified  with  walls,  ditches,  and 
bastions.     The  riv^r  Bacchiglione  flows  by  its  walls. 


JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANESE. 
IV. 

rOREICK  RKLATIONS.  TOLERATIOS  AND  SUBSEQUENT 
PERSECUTION  OF  CHRIST! A.S'ITY.  DUTCH  FACTORY 
AT  DEZIMA.  DEGRADING  RESTRICTIO.NS.  PKESEN- 
TATIO.V  AT  COl'RT. 

Although  the  civilization  of  Japan  was  :Vom 

China,  and  there  arc  consequently  manv  pi  -.'m- 

blance  lietween  the  »wo  nations,  vet  the  natives  of  the 
Central  Empire,  as  the  latter  is  termed  by  the  Japanese, 
are  subjected  to  the  same  restrictions  as  arc  enforced 
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\ij,i;i  the   !  t"  ins  who  arc  now  ad- 

mit!. J  to  "^c  with  this  sing-ular 

people,      r  '"t.  howuvtT,  of  the  jea- 

lor.s  pnlirv  '  se  are  now  distinj^uishcd, 

!•  (;fiieriilly  existed  an  intimate  com- 
1  1    tlie  two  empires.     The    Chinese, 

iiidiM'd,  o((-a-iim;iliy  made  pretensions  to  supreme  author- 
ity omt  .Ti;:ri:  but  they  seem  to  have  been  backward 
in  ci  ■  im,  and  most  of  the  hostilities  in  which 

the  t.v -^  were  occasionally  opposed  to  each  other, 

were  carried  on  in  Corea,  and  were  caused  by  a  struggle 
for  the  sovereiffntv  of  that  peninsula. 

At  the  period  when  the  I'ortuguese  first  pushed  their 
discoveries  into  this  part  of  the  East,  they  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  unrestricted  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants, 
and  a  dej^ve  of  religious  toleration  somewhat  remarkable 
in  a  coiuitry  where  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  established  faith.  Num- 
bers of  Jesuit  missionaries,  with  St.  Francois  Xavier  at 
their  head,  made  the  most  active  and  successful  exertions 
for  the  conversion  of  the  natives  to  Christianity;  and 
according  to  the  reports  made  to  their  superiors  in 
Koroe,  they  at  one  time  numbered  among  their  prose- 
lytes no  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  native  Chris- 
tians, many  of  them  belonging  to  the  highest  ranks ;  but 
at  length  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  Japan,  which  ended  in 
the  extirpation  of  Christianity. 

Few  portions  of  the  religious  history  of  the  world  (says  a 
writer  ill  tli.'  Oiuii-trrhj  Tlii-i,ir^  would  bo  more  interesting 
t"  ivt-nts.      In  tlifi  annals  of 

<  .■  occurred  of  a  triumph  so 
1  '>e.l  h_v  u  <^i-8triiction  so  complete.  Whether 
t  i-in'unistances  compelled  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
agciita  ut  ilmt  great  conversion,  to  associate  themselves  with 
a  party  in  the  civil  fvuds  which  then  distracted  Japan,  or 
"'  '  'ill  so  voluntarily,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
:.  'f  their  order — of  which  tiieir  first  ai>osllc, 
^                            lit  founder  with  Loyola — may  be  doubtful ; 

<  •  in  an  enl  hour  tlicy  t<x)k  their  part  in 
1  Mrl-l,,,!      Japanese  tradition  attributes  to 

'  ation  of  their  fall,  rapacity  and 

t.     These  vices  are  usually  the 

1  undisturbed  possession,  rather  than 

ill  which  the  missionaries  of  a  religion 

.iiU<  life  Were  placed.     It  is  likely  that  the  hos- 

■  ir  Dutch  rivals  may  have  magnified  individual 

1  such  errors,  and  that  the  zeal  of  triumphant 

J  iniiy  have  perpetuated  the  imputation. 

It  it  the  legitimate  Zioguon  was  supported 

by  tl>  -t,  to  whose  faith  he  inclined,  and  that 

tl  overcoming  his  rival,  commenced  a  legal 

1  , 1  nst    the    religion   whose    votaries   were 

(ipp<i<.ed  to  bis  pretensions.  After  this  had  continued 
f.ii  .Mil'  years,  a  province  of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
;  Christians,  erected,   in  the  year   1C37,   the 

t-  . jf  revolt;  and  the  prince,  finding  himself  un- 
able to  restore  his  authority,  applied  for  and  obtained 
the  n««'''T>i'''  '.r  till-  Dutch,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the   1.  tt.     This   was   followed   by  a 

•"■•'• iirelenting   persecution   of  the 

I  .  and  io  about  twenty-uve  years  the  work  of 

■:  woi  complete.     During  this  persecution,  it 

'lent  on  all  who  would  escape  the  moat  cruel 

:,  to  trample  on  the  image  of  the  crucified 

I  .  and  on  tho  picture  of  the  Virgin;  but  it  is 

r.  1 1-..-:.  I.-  ■'      '  ''  the  native  Chriatians,  that  they 

almost  uii.  i  the  most  seductive  offers  of 

:cB,  rather  than 
.  rts. 
is  ..f  ex- 

rliid.  11  fidl 

■  this 
it  Ja- 
1  two 


allowed  to  move,  without  a  special  permission  and  under 
a  numerous  guard.  When  any  otlier  vessels  have  ar« 
rived  at  Japan,  the  crow  representing  themsrlvcs  to  be 
in  want  of  water  or  provisions,  they  have  been  supplied, 
but  every  sort  of  payment  refused,  in  older  to  "ihow 
more  strongly  the  determination  to  suffer  no  trade. 
Other  adventurers  who  were  suspected  of  insidious  de- 
signs, have  been  subjected  to  close  and  prolonged 
imprisonment. 

The  Dutch  factory  is  limited  to  the  number  of  officer* 
considered  necessary  for  conducting  the  trade,  which  is 
at  present,  eleven;  and  so  strict  is  this  limitation,  that 
when  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  factory  was  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  child,  he  could  not  obtain  per- 
mission for  them  to  remain;  not  that  there  seemed  to  be 
any  particular  dread  at  the  admission  of  a  female,  but 
from  the  general  exclusion  of  every  human  being  who 
was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
trade.  As  soon  as  a  vessel  arrives  off  Japan,  a  boat  is 
sent  to  her  by  the  guards,  who  keep  constant  watch 
on  the  coast.  Not  a  word  is  interchanged;  but  written 
interrogatories  are  handed  on  board,  which  must  be 
answered,  and  the  paper  returned  to  the  boat.  The 
ship  must  now  wait  for  orders,  and,  in  the  interval, 
every  book,  picture,  or  anything  connected  with  the 
Christian  religion,  is  placed  in  a  chest  under  lock  and 
seal,  to  be  delivered  up,  with  all  the  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion on  board,  until  tho  vessel's  departure,  when  they 
are  returned. 

If  the  ship  appear  to  be  one  of  the  two  Dutch  mer- 
chantmen allowed  to  arrive  annually,  hostages  are  de- 
manded and  delivered,  and  a  de])utation  proceeds  on 
board,  comprising  several  Japanese  interpreters,  well 
versed  in  the  Dutch  language,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  passengers  and  crew.  If  the  result  prove 
satisfactory,  the  vessel  is  towed  into  the  harbour  of  Na 
gasaki,  but  no  one  is  allowed  to  land  without  undergoing 
a  personal  search,  except  indeed  a  new  president,  who  ii 
exempted  from  this  annoyance  on  his  arrival. 

The  place  to  which  the  few  foreigners  who  are 
allowed  to  land  in  Japan,  are  confined,  is  tho  Hay  of 
Nagasaki;  and  the  residence  of  the  Dutch  is  an  artihcial 
island,  built  for  this  express  purpose.  When  the  Zin- 
Koon  was  asked  in  what  form  the  island  should  be  con- 
structed, he  unfolded  his  fan  as  the  pattern,  and  such  is 
accordingly  its  shape.  Dezima,  as  the  island  is  named, 
is  about  COO  feet  in  length,  and  240  across,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  town  of  Nagasaki  by  a  stone  bridge,  but 
the  prospect  from  either  side  is  cut  off  by  a  high  wall. 
The  bridge  is  closed  and  strictly  guarded,  so  that  no 
foreigner  can  pass  out  without  permission,  nor  any 
Japanese  enter,  except  those  who  have  the  sanction  of 
government ;  and  no  person  whatever  may  pass  the  gale 
without  being  searched. 

The  houses  in  this  island  of  imprisonment  are  built 
by  citizens  of  Nagasaki,  and  the  Dutch  pay  an  exorbi- 
tant rent,  fixed  by  authority.  All  purchases  and  sales 
between  foreigners  and  natives  must  be  tr.ansacied 
through  the  agency  of  the  Japanese  authorities,  as  the 
former  arc  not  allowed  to  have  any  money  dealings,  nor 
even  to  have  any  money  in  their  j.ossession.  Tlie  car- 
goes of  the  Dutch  ships  arc  delivered  to  the  appointed 
officers,  and  the  return  goods  jiurchased  with  the  pro- 
ceeds, the  Dutch  president  being  furnished  with  an 
account,  which  he  has  not  the  means  of  checking. 

As  the  Dutch  are  not  allowed  to  bring  into  the 
island  any  domestic  servants,  certain  Japanese  are 
allowed  by  the  government  to  act  in  tliat  capacity,  each 
being  furiiiihed  with  a  seal  or  passport,  which  authorize* 
his  entmnre  at  the  lawful  hours.  All  these  servants 
undersUnd  DuMi;  hut  it  is  sUfed  that  "all  are  ol.liged, 
prior  to  cnti-  ■  their  offices,  to  sign,  with  their 

i.lood,  an  o.i:  r  them  to  contract  no  friendship 

vof  tlie  I^.itcli;  to  afford  them  no  information 
.iig  the  language,  laws,  manners,  religion,  or  his- 
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tory  of  Japan;  in  short,  to  hold  no  communication  with 

them  oxccpt  in  their  several  recofjniscil  function*."     In 

a  country  wliero  osijionajje  prev.iiN  to  so  great  an  extent, 

there  can  be  no  doubt  tliut  ninny  of  them  are  .ipies  of  the 

ffoveriiuiont.     Thoia  Hervants.  however,  are  obliueii  to 

leave  the  isliiuil  at  sin. 

bo  rel.ixeii  under  any  i 

is  ever  jiermitted  to  visa  llie   isUuil,  as  is  nnii 

the  plainest  terms  by  a  public  proclamation,  , 

near  the  briJgc-pate. 

After   the    various   extortions   to  which    the  Dutch 
traders  aro  subjected,  it  sovms  cxtraordin 
cient  protit  should   remain   to  keep  u;>  a 
tubjeet  to  such  ref^ulations  that  no 
ftvaricions,  would  submit  to  them,  uii 
acquired  great  facilities  for  amassing  wealth.    No  doubt 
the  Japanese,  who  are  accustomed  to  consider  all  trade 
as    degrading,  look   upon   tho   members  of  the   Dutch 
fai'tory  with  tho  most  supremo  contempt.     In  fact,  wc 
And  that  none  is  allowed  to  wear  a  sword,  except  tho 
president,  and  even  he  is  restricted  to  one. 

There  are  only  two  occasions  on  which  the  residents 
at  Dezima  are  allowed  to  pass  tho  bounds  of  their 
prison.  When  any  individual  member  of  tho  factory  is 
desirous  of  an  excursion  in  the  country,  ho  may  obtain 
permission  from  tho  governor,  by  giving  twenty-Four 
hours'  notice,  to  ramble  in  tho  adjacent  country  ;  but  he 
must  return  to  Dezima  by  sunset.  Neitlier  must  he 
enter  any  habitation,  except  the  tea-houses,  which  abound 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  unless  he  has  a  special  sanc- 
tion to  visit  any  one  who  may  have  invited  him.  As, 
how(>,vcr,  he  is  not  permitted  to  move  except  under  the 
■<cort  of  scores  of  olticials,  all  of  whom  he  must  enlor- 
lain,  these  excursions  are  too  expensive  to  be  indulged  in 
frequently. 

The   other   occasion    on    which    any   Dutchman    is 
allowed  to  leave  Dezima,  is  on  the  periodical  visit  to  the 


Ziiiifoon,  which  takes  place  once  in  four  years.     Tho 

T-'-'i '■- -■'■•■■ '  ..1..— ;-..  — 1  ...  v,.,io, 

of 


la!>.nir.T. 


with  much  d 


ar- 


iW- 

,'re- 

is  one  who  is 

!•  august  pre- 

i  of  the  progress 

,  and  the  amount 

11  tiio  proceed*  uf  iii«  uuat  tale  oa  accouat 


r'ischer  gives  the  following  account  of  the  presenta- 
tion fit*   tlii'   T)m1i)i    lirfsi.li-nt  • '.'I'll*'    c.ri  iniiiiv  rnritists 

In  ;  pll- 

TTt'  ■  illL' 

for 
th.- 

nesi*,  Hn  .Iff  buuud 

used  bv  11.     Tho 

governor  of  ?  rily 

persona  wlio  :  :ind 

til. 
is  1 

the      |rn-Htlui'     t'l       I 

hible,  without  viol 

look  round  for  w..„.   .   

curiosity." 

This  presentation  formerly  took  place  annually;  but 
although  its  recurrence  is  now  less  frequent,  the  presi- 
dent is  bound  every  year  to  make  the  same  present  to 
the  Ziogoon  as  if  an  audience  was  granted.  The  Dutch 
have  of  late  petitioned  to  bo  allowed  to  perform  the 
ceremony  every  alternate  year,  but  this  favour  has  been 
refused. 

rAbridgad  from  itanneri  and  Cuitont  »f  the  Japantu.} 
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DirPBRES-CE    IN    NATURAL    TALENTS. 

■I.,.,  .i;n-.. .,.■„.,.  of  natural  taleuU  in  different  men  U,  in 
lesM  tluui  we  are  aware   of;  and  the  very 

as  which  appears  to  dlstinpuish  men  of  dit- 

ferciii  profeaiioiu,  when  grown  up  to  maturity,  is  not,  upon 
nianv  i>cca«lon»,  so  much  the  cause,  as  the  effect  of  dirision 
of  I'llwur.  The  difference  between  the  most  dissimilar 
chani'-t'T",  1^>twe<'n  n  fhilfwoplier  and  a  common  street 
por!  1  it  80  much  from  miturc 
as  :  i'n.  AVhen  they  came 
into  liK'  w Ti  1,  :ina  i.ir  uu-  iirsi  mx  or  eiKht  years  of  tlieir 
existence,  tliey  were,  jwrluips,  very  much  alike,  and  neitlier 
.1..^,  ..„..,.  „of  play-fellow9  couhl  perceive  any  remark- 
Alxjut  tluit  age,  or  soon  after,  tliey  come 
1  in  VI  ry  different  occupations.  The  dif- 
fen  llien  to  be  tnken  notice  of,  and 
will.:  '.  lost  the  vanity  of  the  ]>hilot)opher 
is  willing  to  acknowledge  scarce  any  resemblance.  Kut 
without  the  disiMwition  to  truck,  Itarter,  and  excliange, 
every  man  must  have  procured  to  himself  every  necessary 
and  conveniency  of  life  whicli  he  wanted.  All  must  have 
ha.!  ;'  '  '  •  to  perform,  and  the  same  work  to  do  ; 
anii  f  been  no  such  difference  of  employ- 
meiii  ,i-v..aiu  .u.'ii.-  ij;ivc  occasion  to  any  great  difference  of 
talents.  As  it  is,  this  dis]>osition  which  forms  that  differ- 
ence of  talents,  so  remarkable  among  men  of  different 
proftssions,  so  it  is  this  same  disposition  which  renders  that 
difference  useful.  Many  tribes  of  animals,  ncknowledjjed 
to  be  all  of  the  same  si>ccies,  derive  from  nature  a  much 
more  remarkable  distinction  of  genius  thon  what,  ante- 
cedent to  custom  and  education,  appears  to  exist  among 
men.  Dy  nature  a  philosopher  is  not  in  genius  and  disposi- 
tion !    ' I  H  street  porter  as  a  mastiff' is  irom 

a  i;i  urid  from  a  sliephcrd's  dog.    Those 

ditliUi.i  ii4..^  ..1  .iiiiiiiaJs,  however,  though  all  of  the 
same  sjHiciea,  are  of  scarce  any  use  to  each  other.  The 
strength  of  tlie  mastiff  is  not  in  the  least  supported,  either 
by  the  swiftness  of  the  greyhound  or  by  the  sagacity  of  the 
spaniel,  or  by  the  docility  of  the  shepherd's  dog.  The 
effects  of  those  different  geniuses  and  talents,  for  want  of 
the  power  or  disposition  to  barter  or  exchange,  cannot  bo 
brou^dit  into  a  common  stock,  and  do  not  in  the  least  con- 
tribute to  the  l>ett4-r  accommodation  and  conveniency  of  the 
species.     1"  iil  is  still  obliged  to  support  and  defend 

itself  seji  '    independently,  and  derives   no  sort  of 

adv.-.:'  iiiit  variety  of  talents  with  which  nature 

has  :rd   its  fellows.     Among  men,  on  the  con- 

trar  ii^-i!iiilnr  geniuses  are  of  use  to  one  another; 

the  .'3  of  their   respective  talents,  by   the 

Rent-  _  to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange,  being 

brought,  as  it  were,  into  a  common  stock,  wlicre  every 
man  may  purcluise  wliatever  part  of  the  produce  of  other 
men's  talents  he  has  occasion  for.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
a  tril>c  of  hunters  or  shepherds,  a  particular  person  makes 
bows  and  arrows  with  more  readiness  and  dexterity  tlian 
another.  He  frefjuently  exchanges  them  for  cattle  or  for 
Tenisnn  with  Ir  °  liins;  and   he  finds  at  last  that  he 

can  get,  in  thi-  lore  cattle  and  venison  than  if  he 

himself  w>-'  ■  •  .  <;itch  tliem.     From  a  ri'gard  to 

his  own  i:  .  •    .    making  of  bows  and  arrows 

grows  to   I  iin.l  ill'  becomes  a  sort  of 

arniriurcr;  and  thus  the  t  <  able  to  exchange 

all    the   surplus  part   of  i  :   his  own   labour, 

which  is  over  and  almve  liia  uwii  consumption,  for  such 
parts  of  tlie  prtxliiep  of  ntliir  men's  labour  as  he  may  have 
occ;i  '  to  a|>ply  himself  to  a 

part.  ite  and  bring  to  perfec- 

tion  ^Mirtiever  t-tltir  ■      i  ■,    j         .        for  that  pOT- 

ticaUr  sperict  of  bu  :  i : '    ) !  . ':  ' ;  ,/  A'atioiu. 

TiiR  more  we  are  d.  ojiportunities  for  indulging 

our  feelings,  a*  is  t; '  •■•  "■    liv  in  uncongenial 

society,  the  mors  we  are  apt  !  I  harden  our  out- 

ward  manner  to  «vs  our  r.  fn.in    <'\i>i,Mire, 

Thus  I  believe  that  some  of  the  w  ii 

get  to  appear  actually  coarse,  from  li.  :  ih 

to  mask  their  real  nature;  and  I  have  known  men  dinugnc- 
•bly  forward  from  their  shyne««;  but   I  dnnbt  wlwtli'r  n 
■        ~  r  from  »  1  ' 

do  not  b< 


COLLECTION    OP    ICE    IN    8T.    PETERSBURO. 

As  soon  as  a  fall  of  snow  nimouncea  the  commencement  of 
winter,  in  London,  and  as  soon  as  the  horse  and  duck-ponds 
in  the  environs  are  covered  with  a  pellicle  of  ice,  so  soon 
do  the  provident  fruiterers,  confectioners,  and  fislimoniriTS 
sally  forth  in  order  to  collect  wherewith  to  fill  their  cilLirs. 
Who  knows  if  another  opportunity  may  occur?  Not  so 
the  conditor  of  Petersburg :  he  has  no  such  fears ;  and  the 
same  operations  which  announce,  in  southern  dinuites,  the 
approach  of  winter,  are  with  us  the  harbingers  of  8i)ring.  It 
is  our  snow-droi)  which  now  lifts  its  head  above  the  surface 
in  form  of  a  pillar  of  ice :  it  is,  in  fact,  during  Lent  tliat 
the  peasants  commence  their  operations  on  the  river. 

Towards  the  end  of  January  the  ice  Ims  attained  its 
maximum  of  thickness:  I  hardly  know  the  average,  but  in 
18;18  a  block  of  ice  which  I  measured  was  forty-four  inches 
English  in  solidity.  Symptoms  of  cutting  for  ice  are  first 
ol)ser\ablo  by  the  inclosures  of  large  surfaces  of  the  river 
within  slight  railings.  These  inclosures  arc  intended  to 
prevent  drunkards  from  falling  into  the  ice-holes  when  they 
may  be  reeling  across  the  river  at  night;  and  notwithstand- 
ing this  precaution,  the  accident  docs  sometimes  occur. 

As  soon  as  a  square   space    is  thus  marked   out,  the 

oix-ration  cr^— '■■■■-■  by  excavating  a  ditch  on  all  -:■'■■", 

and  thus   ii  he   wiuare  masts   of   ice.     This 

is  formed  \'\      ,  I  strokes  of  a  pointed  crow-liar,  ^s:  ._i 

shelves  off  large  briltlc  masses  at  each  stroke,  and  as  the 
depth  increases,  these  are  shovelled  out.  As  soon  as  the 
ditch  is  pierced  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  latter  rises 
up,  and  the  inclosed  moss  is  now  floating  loose  u[>on  the 
water.  It  is  as  yet  a  single  solid  square  of  ice,  which  is 
diWded  into  equal  jiortions  by  rule  and  line;  and  a  few 
strokes  of  the  crowlmr  are  sufficient  to  split  the  pieces 
asunder.  The  most  lalwrious  [>art  of  the  operation  consists 
in  extricating  the  solid  masses  from  the  water  on  which 
they  flt»t.  A  small  wooden  machine,  much  resembling  the 
dray  upon  which  beer-barrels  are  drawn  along  the  «)ave- 
ment  in  London,  is  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  intro- 
duced under  the  floating  masses,  which,  by  means  of  j)oles 
and  hooks,  are  placed  singly  upon  it ;  a  curved  rising  ex- 
tremity prevents  the  mass  from  slipping  off  when  luidgcd 
upon  its  bars,  and  by  means  of  ropes  attached  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  dray  it  is  hauled  out  by  main  force.  The 
greatest  difficulty  occurs  in  the  extrication  of  the  first  block 
of  ice,  from  want  of  room :  when  one  is  hiiulcd  out,  the 
difficulty  of  removing  the  remainder  is  much  diminished. 

When  they  are  all  siifely  lamled  upon  the  shore  of  snow, 
and  set  up  i)eri)cndicularly,  they  n^semblc  from  a  distance 
the  stones  upon  Salisbury  I'lain,  which  go  by  the  name  of 
Stonehenge.  If  neither  sand  nor  extraneous  matter  has 
been  introduceil  into  the  block  while  freezing,  it  is  beauti- 
fully transparent,  like  a  mass  of  pure  glass.  'Tlic  least  j>ar- 
ticle  of  matter  which  may  have  msinuated  itself  in  the  act 
of  congelation,  renders  the  whole  mass  of  a  dirty  muddy 
appearance.  The  under  surface  is  always  smooth  like  a 
pane  of  glass;  the  upi>or,  rough  from  the  mdentations  made 
mto  the  frozen  snow  which  covers  it.  Here  it  is  sot  on  •  I 
and  exposed  to  sole,  like  stones  from  a  (|uarry,  and  m.. 
purchased  wholesale  or  retail.  As  it  is  generally  desi.ii.  >1 
for  the  ice-cellar,  it  is  usvial  to  contract  for  the  supply  of 
this  during  the  year.  As  many  blocks  as  are  necessary  to 
fill  the  cellar  are  conveyed  by  drnys  to  its  mouth ;  Iicre 
they  are  broken  up  into  small  fragments,  and  shovelled  in 
like  coals  in  London.  The  consumption  of  ice  is  great  in 
the  hot  weather.  It  is  a  tine  qua  tion  in  housekeeping  ;  all 
meat  is  preserved  by  being  laid  U|H>n  it,  and  all  femunted 
liquors  must  be  cooled  in  the  same  way.  The  great  br<\Mrs 
consume  two  thousand  tons  annually,  to  prevent  the  luer 
becoming  sour  in  hot  weather,  'fhc  butchers  consume 
enonnous  <|uantitics,  and  every  honsekeei)er,  nay,  almost 
every  i>easant,  boasts  of  his  ice-cellar.  As  much  as  a 
guinea's  worth  is  consumc<l  by  a  moilerate  establishment 
yearly.  It  is  collected  during  a  period  of  two  months; 
but  the  earlier  in  the  season  that  the  cellars  are  su]>- 
plied  the  better.  If  the  blocks  of  ice  1>e  long  cxposeil  to 
the  rays  of  tlie  rwn  after  they  have  been  extricated  from 
the   nvcr,  on   commences,    the    mass    becomes 

poroiiK,    fill  J    pieces,   and,  when    stowed   in   the 

•  J  lai'idly.     Ice  is  retailed  in  the  shoiw  at 

•  pir  jpound  all  the  year  through.     If  the 
'   ii[,'  and  hot,  the  price  of  course  varies 
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The  month  of  Decemoer  is  often  one  of "  dull  un- 
wonted rent,"  in  which  the  implements  of  the  husband- 
man and  of  the  gardener  either  find  less  active  employ- 
ment than  usual,  or  are  altogether  laid  aside.  Whether 
the  crisp  and  frozen  soil  denies  all  attempts  at  culture, 
or  whether  the  storms  and  floods  of  winter  have  fully 
set  in,  covering  the  meadows  with  slime  and  ooze,  and 
drenching  garden-ground,  till  it  can  absorb  no  more; 
the  effect  is  much  the  same.  But  more  complete  is  the 
suspension  of  all  labour  when,  by  an  early  fall  of  snow, 
the  whole  face  of  nature  is  suddenly  changed. 

Thick  fall  the  floating  flakes,  as  light, 

As  fine,  aa  soft,  ns  puro,  as  wliito. 

As  tlio  wiiid-wftvcr'd  egret's  crest ; 

Or  the  wurm  down  that  lines  the  breast 

Of  swans,  or  liyperboreon  gocso 

By  winter  bloach'd  ;  or  like  the  flocco 

Fresh  from  the  stream,  that  whitens  o'er, 

Heaps  upon  lieaps,  the  slicaring-floor 

"What  time  the  jocund  shepherds  cull 

From  summer  flocks  their  weight  of  wooi. 
During  this  month  the  generality  of  plants  are  in  their 
profoundest  torpor,  and  this,  with  the  uncertain  state  of ' 
the  weather,  tends  to  a  suspension  of  gardening  opera- 
tions;   yet  there  are   many  of  the  minor  employments 
which  may  still  be  carried  on  in  tolerably  open  weather. 
There  may  still  be  roots  of  carrot,  parsni)),  and  beet  to 
dig  up  and  store,  or  celery-beds  to  earth  up,  or  small 
salading  to    raise  in  frames.     If  the  weather  be   propi- 
tious, it  may  bo  prudent  to  sow,  m   a  warm  situation, 
peas,  beans,  and  radishes,  all  of  which  must  be  well  pro- 
tected  with   long  litter,    or   fern-leaves.     Spinach  and 
Other  crops  may  be  cleared  of  weeds,  the  remainder  of 
the  fallen  leaves  may  be  added  to  the  compost  heap,  and 
the  work  of  digging  and  trenching  still  carried  on.     The 
preparation  of  manure  for  hot-beds  is  also  an  employment 
of  the    month  that   largely   occupies  the  attention  of 
many  gardeners.      A  hot-bed   is  usually  constructed  of 
•table  manure  that  has  lain  in  a  conical  heap  for  about 
ten  days,  and  has  been  well  worked  once  or  twice  during 
that  time,  so  as  for  the  inner  portions  to  be  brought  to 
the  outside.     Some  gardeners  allow  the    manure  to  lie 
thus  for  three  or  four  weeks  before  they  emplov  it  for  a 
hot-bed;  but   it  is   considered  a  general  rule,  that  when 
the  straw  that  is  blended  with   it  becomes  of  a    dark- 
brown  colour,  the  bed  ought  to  bo  formed  immediately. 
Coal,  ashes,  le.ives,  or  tar  may  be  mixed  into  the  heap 
with    advantage,    supposing    that   the  manure   bo    not 
recent,  but  if  fresh,  they  are  apt  to  excite  too  high  a 
degree  of  fermentation. 

Hot-beds  should  be  so  situated  as  to  be  free  from 
the  shadow  of  trees  or  outbuiUVmj;s,  and  should  faee  a 
little  eastward  of  south.  They  are  better  when  founded 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  than  when  sunk   in   a 


trench.  It  is  also  advisable  to  give  a  gentle  inclination 
to  the  Ix'd  from  north  to  south.  The  manure  i>  car«» 
fully  separated,  and  laid  regularly  on  with  the  fork:  it 
is  also  well  beaten  down  with  the  tame  implement,  rather 
than  by  treading,  for  if  too  much  compressed,  a  high 
degree  of  heat  is  generated,  but  is  soon  spent,  or  if  the 
treading  be  carried  to  excess,  the  contrary  effect  it  pro- 
duced, and  there  is  no  heat  at  all. 

The  breadth  of  a  bed  must  always  be  from  four  to  five 

feet,  and  ■ d  a  half,  which,  in  summer, 

may  be  1  After  a  time  the  heat  of 

the  bed  will  naturally  Jctlui^  !'»» 

as  they  are  called,  of  hot  {<  *>« 

laid  all  round  the  bed  to  the  whole  of  iu  height,  in 
order  to  renew  the  heat  aa  much  as  possible  throughout 
the  whole  mass.  As  the  spring  advances,  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  will  compensate  for  the  cooling  of  the  ma- 
nure; but  a  moderate  coating,  or  at  least  a  layer  of 
litter  or  grass-mowing^,  should  be  applied  round  the  bed 
as  3  protection. 

While  various  precautions,  such  a«  experience  only 
can  well  teach,  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  decline  of 
heat  in  the  bed,  others  also  must  be  observed  to  prevent 
its  excess,  which  would  soon  have  an  equally  injurious 
effect  on  the  tender  roots  of  plants.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  put  the  plants  in  pots,  which  are  plunged 
into  the  earth  of  the  hot-bed,  but  which  can  be  raised 
an  inch  or  two  from  the  bottom  of  the  holes  they  are 
inserted  in  by  means  of  a  stone.  A  better  plan  is  that 
of  placing  them  within  other  pots  a  little  larger,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  for  the  first  pots  to  slip  quite  to  the 
bottom.  Thus  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  pot 
there  is  a  space  filled  with  air,  and  the  heat  of  the  bed 
cannot  then  injuriously  affect  the  roots.  When  it  is  of 
consequence  to  have  the  temperature  of  a  hot-bed  regti- 
lated  with  great  exactitude,  the  thermometer  is  used, 
and  for  this  purpose  an  ingenious  method  is  made  use 
of  for  admitting  the  instrument  into  the  bed.  A  wooden 
case  lined  with  baize  is  prepared  for  the  thermometer, 
and  is  fitted  with  a  cap  of  tinned  iron  to  exclude  the 
exterior  temperature,  while  at  the  end  where  it  enters 
the  earth,  it  is  shod  with  perforated  copper.  Trying 
sticks  are  also  employed ;  these  arc  smooth  laths  of 
wood,  which  being  plunged  into  the  bed  and  then  with- 
drawn, give  some  idea  of  the  heat  within. 

The  air  within  the  frames  of  a  hot-bed  naturally 
deteriorates  in  a  very  short  time,  and  requires  frequent 
renewal.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  raise  the  glasses 
at  intervals,  and  without  proper  precautions  the  young 
plants  withiu  the  bed  frequently  receive  a  check  from 
this  sudden  admission  of  a  cold  foggy  or  frosty  air. 
Matting  is  sometimes  put  over  the  opening ;  but  there 
will  always  be  some  danger  of  mischief  during  unfavour- 
able weather.  A  plan  has  been  suggested  hj  a  cele- 
brated vegetable  physiologist  (Dr.  Hales),  which,  if  it 
becomes  universal,  will  prob.ably  prove  an  effectual  pre- 
ventative of  injury  from  this  cause.  A  pipe  is  passed 
through  the  body  of  the  bed,  one  end  commimicating 
with  the  exterior  air,  the  other  opening  into  the  frame, 
at  one  of  the  top  corners  of  which  an  aperture  is  made. 
As  warm  air  always  ascends,  the  vitiated  atmosphere 
within  the  frame  will  always  be  passing  off  at  this  open- 
ing, while  a  supply  of  pure  air  from  without  will  always 
be  rising  through  the  pipe  to  supply  its  place.  Thus  a 
regulated  state  of  the  air  in  the  frame  will  be  constantly 
ensured  without  the  necessity  of  raising  the  glasses. 

The  sowing  and  rearing  of  cucumber  seed  is  stated 
by  an  experienced  gardener  to  be  the  most  perplexing 
and  difficult  operation  of  the  untoward  season  (Decem- 
ber and  January)  in  which  it  is  usually  carried  on.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  seed-bed  for  this  crop  the  manure 
is  arranged  as  described  above,  and  the  frame  and  lights 
put  on  for  a  few  days  previous  to  earthing,  to  draw  up 
the  heat,  which  will  soon  be  accomplished,  so  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  allow  some  of  it  to  escape,  by  tilting  up 
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then    I 


tpam 

..(■  is 


replaced,  and  wmo  very  rich  light  mould,  to  the  depth 
of  about  ton  inches,  in  put  on  the  bed.     Tbit  will  be 


d  fur  aU)ui  a  tout,  and 
d.  The  frame  b  then 
th 
be 
warm  enough  in  a  day  or  two  to  adroit  of  sowing  the 
seed,  cither  in  pots  or  pans,  which  arc  plunged  to  half 
their  depth.  Each  three-light  frame  will  require  about 
ten  or  n  •'  -  —  slants,  io  that  the  sowings  c^n  be  regu- 
lated a>  If  the  woathcf  is  very  severe  at  the 
time  of  sun  ui«,  a  quantity  of  dry  ^traw  or  litter  is  heaped 
round  the  bed  to  keep  in  the  heat.  The  seed  soou  vege- 
tates, and  in  two  or  three  days  grows  up  into  strong 
plants,  but  at  this  time  all  the  care  just  alluded  to  will 
be  necessary,  in  the  regulation  of  the  atmosphere.  If 
the  seedlings  appear  dry,  a  little  water  will  be  necessary, 
and  if  the  weather  be  severe  and  stormy,  a  mat  or  thin 
oanras  is  kept  over  the  portion  of  the  frame  where  the 
outer  air  enters,  supposing  no  tube  of  the  kind  noticed 
be  adjusted  to  the  frame.  The  seedlings  will  very  soon 
be  of  sufficient  size  for  transplanting  into  pots,  which 
process,  according  to  the  sensible  method  adopted  by 
Jiogcrs,  is  as  follows.  Small  pots,  generally  called 
sixties,  are  prepared  by  covering  the  hole  at  the  bottom 
wi'  imcA  dung,  which  draws  the  roots 
Co:  .  a  filling  them  with  earth  halfway 
up,  rather  hollowed  in  the  middle,  in  which  two  plants 
are  put,  the  roots  towards  the  centre,  and  the  upper 
part  bonding  towards  the  edge  of  the  pot.  The  roots 
are  then  covered  with  about  an  inch  of  mould,  the  pots 
plunged  in  the  bed,  and  each  slightly  watered  from  a 
bottle  which  has  been  filled  and  allowed  to  remain  two 
or  three  days  in  the  frame  to  regulate  its  warmth.  The 
light  is  next  closed  down,  and  if  the  sun  shines  brightly 
a  little  hay  is  scattered  on  it  to  prev,ent  the  sudden 
drooping  of  the  young  plants.  Unless  there  is  much 
steam  in  the  bed  the  light  may  be  kept  close  until  the 
morning,  with  some  additional  covering  if  tho  weather 
requires  it.  This  must  be  removed  early  in  the  morning, 
and  the  steam  let  off  from  the  frame. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  have  formed  two  joints  the 
leading  bud  is  pincticd  off,  and  the  seedlings  will  soou 
afterwards  send  out  runners.  In  about  a  fortnight  the 
plants  will  be  fit  for  planting  out  finally  in  frames.  Tho 
beds  for  th©  mnro  advanced  plants  arc  made  in  a  similar 
manner  to  t^  iic  seedlings,  and  the  same  care  is 

necessary  ui  >^  the  heat.     The  mould  in  these 

beds  is  placed  iu  liillocks  or  ridges,  so  that  when  the 
plants  arc  turned  out  of  the  pots  they  may  be  supported 
by  the  hillock  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass,  under 
which  four  of  the  best  plants  are  set  an  inch  or  two 
lower  than  they  were  in  the  pots.  In  a  few  days  after 
planting,  the  mould  at  the  bottom  of  the  ridge  of  earth 
if  examined,  and  if  there  is  any  sign  of  the  heat  bring 
too  L'rtat,  .1  f .  w  holr^  nrr  mn.?.'  with  a  di^^'r-,  and  n  little 
w  1  as  it  is 

c.T  '  working 

of  the  manure,  or  too  great  haste  in  covering  it  with 
mouhL  The  care  required  during  the  first  two  months 
of  the  rultivation  of  the  cucumber  is  far  greater  than 

those  of    anv    milmi'dln-Tif     r.i-i"i..K        Tlif*    nrt    fif   Tii.Tlinf/ing 

a  hot-bed,  n  I  by 

JJ,01,l-         .,t.  ■  M,.. 

Otrt  -»     C"  •*  1"  »  ,    li,     ill-.      I't-v  ill    <  tii  I  111  ■!     J  II'      «#"/'»•/',    ..'iiiu- 

rably  describe  the  whole  process  of  preparing  a  hot-bed. 
The lUblp  }'  "  heap, 

Imprpi^aUxl  -:\.\l», 

A.I  ■       ■     •  • 

1-,  ■  i^r 

It., 

ci....  .t 

Kxi  .  1"    iiii. 

V.  !. 

II'  boiUs 


Tho  :       '  -,-'-,  front 

The  ,rk 

Knji  tir,  ^^aM,  .  '  •  • 

Inij i'  iio  wind.      I  id 

Drj'liiiiiu  iiiu'i-'d  hay,  tli.u  "m'  uin 

The  nscendinp;  daiii|i« ;  then  leisurely  imiKiso, 

Anil   liplltlv     vliiil.;n,.   it    wllli    nrrVlo  lifllld 

From  the  1  stmw. 

What  loii;^  r.piins  secure, 

Tho  shapely  side,  that  as  it  rises  takes. 
By  just  dcprocs,  and  ovorluuigiug  breadth, 
ShcUering  tho  base  with  its  projected  caveai 
Tho  nplifted  frame,  eompncl  at  ov«<ry  joint, 
And  overlaid  with  clear  translucent  glass, 
lie  settles  next  upon  the  sloping  mount, 
Whose  sharp  declivity  shoots  onsoouro 
From  the  dash'd  pane  the  deluge  aa  it  fiiUa, 
Ifo  shuts  it  close,  and  the  first  lalmur  ends. 
Thrice  must  tho  voluble  and  restless  lijirth 

S'liti   roiiiiil   iiTwiTi   JitT  :txl»*,   ''ii*  tli«  wir-tiitli, 

luaronaiB 

' '  '        i  1 

A  pcstiki  !ram, 
Like  a  gi'  fiisl, 
And  fast  coiiJiusi'U  ui>uu  tho  ditwy  snsli, 
Asks  ogress  ;  which  obtiun'd,  the  overcharged 
And  drcnch'd  conservatory  breathes  abroad, 
In  volumes  wheeJing  slow,  tho  vapour  douk 
And,  purified,  rejoices  to  have  lost 
Its  foul  inhabitant.     Itut  to  assuage 
Tho  impati'i>  <•...•>,„.,•  «i,;^i,  ;»  «.-..»  ooncpives 
Within  il  _'  death 
To  his  VI                                                ;  ilelay. 
Ex|                                                          -  oft 
Thf.    .        .      ,     ,                           -1, 
Must  luuiupl  Liui,  uud  aduiuuiaJi  liuw  to  catch 
Tho  auspicious  moment,  when  the  tcmjicr'd  heat, 
Friendly  to  vital  motion,  may  affDrd 
Soft  fomentation,  and  invite  the  seed. 
» 

CURIOUS  CHESS  PROBLEMS. 
XVI. 

The  following  problem  by  W.  Bone,  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
distinguished  for  bis  skill  in  this  department  of  Chess, 
is  from  a  small  volume  of  Chess  Problems,  invented  or 
collected  by  U.  A.  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Leeds.      The  selec- 
tion consists  of  one   hundred  positions,  most  of  wli    ' 
are  now  published  for  the  first  time.     The  work   ; 
contains  a  selection  of  games  io  whicl)  the  author  was 
concerned. 
White  having  to  move  u  to  f^ive  Checkmate  with  th* 
Queen  in  Jour  moves,  without  once  moving  her. 

BLACK. 


Joita  yi-  Paskss,  I'vslubss,  Wmt  Stkako,  Lokoun. 
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III. 

Section  I, 

PnorKKI>ISOS  OF  THE  CoMPANT  DURINO  THE  PROTECTORATE, 
Vr  TO  TUB  RENEWAL  OF  THX  CbABTBR  AT  THE  HesTO- 
RATION. 

In  the  trcntv  of  peace  to  which  Cromwell  compelled  the 
Dutch  to  suhmit,  commissioners  were  appointcii  to  ihljust 
the  claims  of  tlie  rival  tjist  Imlia  Companies,  for  cora- 
peiisfition  for  tlie  liamagos  wliicli  each  asserte<l  tliey  had 
sustained.  In  August,  1(1.54,  eiiflit  conimissioners,  four 
Dutch  and  four  Knglish,  met  in  London,  when  the  Knelish 
Coir.priny  stafi'd  the  amount  of  their  damaiji'S,  as  estal>lislied 
hy  ;i  ^.li.•<  .'f  accounts  from  the  year  Kilt  to  the  year 
li!.5'_',  at  L',!;;).";,!)!)!)/.  I6,<.  Hut  on  this,  as  on  otlier  occa- 
sions, the  Knsrlisli  Company  was  oul«-itt"d  hy  its  crafty 
rivals.  The  Dutch  hrtniirht  forward  accounts,  in  which 
tlu  V  estimated  their  dama};;es  at  no  less  a  sum  than 
'J,! »1  !>,!)(! I/.  ;l».  6</.  Each  party  seems  to  have  entertaineii 
the  notion  that  a  very  large  disgdav  of  figures  was  calcu- 
lated to  ifivc  the  appearance  of  reality  to  their  respective 

lims,  and  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  arhitrators;  but  the 
in.|uirv  seems  to  liave  been  conducted  witli  that  cool  im- 
partialitv,  which  the  absence  of  any  personal  interest  in  & 
result  of  the  inquiry,  could  alone  impart.      In  their  nwm 
the  commissioners  puhli«hi'l  ■•    ■.i.',,i   ,,,.111.-,  v-  f,  .•  .li    i 
injuries  and  losses,  and  .! 
should  tie  restored  to  tht     ' 

pay  to  the  English  Company  tlic  sum  of  8.'),(XH>/.  hv  two 
instalments;  and  further,  that  the  sum  of  3,G16l.  sliould 

Vol..  XXV. 


be  paid  to  the  heirs  or  executors  of  the  snflfereis  at  Am 
bovna. 

riie   state   of  the  Company's   alfaint,   prerioiis   to   th 

award,  had,  to  n  certain  cxt--    - ■    '  •"-      '  utio 

of   questions  affecting    lln'  •    tb 

C<'iiii>.in\'  •    liiif  III.  s,  ..iti.T  ^\  -i.. 


ing  tlu-  extension  of  trade,  as  wt-re  calculiitrd  to  attract  tfa 
notice  of  the  Protector,  and  of  the  dnnril  of  State.  Ii 
1664,  that  iMrticular  bwly  of   ;  -    th> 

Asaada  merchanLs,  to  whom  the  v.-  ,t^ 


in   the  wa\ 
•iieir  own  a  i 
consequence  werv  tii 
^  whv  the  praver  of  ' 
a.     The'] 
:\t    and    (' 


difficult   to   d«-nie  to   winch  party   tiie    m 
Cromwell  pro]>.iscd  to  borr»w  it;  but  the  i 


(hr 
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why  It  should  b«  p!ace<!  ImmedinWy  in  their 
h«ii  Is  •  i'liv  r.ir.'.!  au.-atiiiii  t.i  tlir  i.i-ouniary  omhamisv 
tii  iK-lkii  l>eiii,i;  in  debt 

tv  i  tliiit  iimiiy  of  the 

p:.  rtv  ill  nil  iixuiiistaiiceii  fur  want  of 

til  !••;  ^ut,  lu  ,  fii'linp  very  fprAteful  to 

C:  '   protection,  they  would   cmlMivour   to 

B]  '  ..  on  liftvin);  an  agpeemeut,  iiiuitT  tlie 

ti-  'ill  eighteen  inontlis   liy   equal 

li:  tliat   tlic   remaining   .'(5,(100/. 

ni  ■.   i*>  tlio  Company  to  pay  their 

til  I J  to  make  a  dividend  among  the 

pr 

referred  the  whole  disptite  to  five 
•I  iiey  were  deliberatinff,  tlic  Merchant 

A  :  (ii»  the  proprietors  of  the  united  stock  were 

€».  iieii  a  commission  from  the  Protector  to  fit  out 

four  sliips  for  tlie  Indian  trade,  under  the  manaijement  of  a 
eominitta>p.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  effect  of  tliis  mea- 
•ui'  ■■  "  Hid:  tlie  merchants  were  filled  with  dismay  at 
wi  illed  the  opening  of  the  tnule;  thev  were  able 

to  '       'he  feeble  efforts  of  n  badly  i     ■    •     ' 

•n  ly  ;  but  they  knew  their  •> 

W'  i>i,,,),.  nation  of  merchant-  . 

oil  Hilt  the  fears,  l)Oth  of  Dutch 

•ii  :  ■  .il ike  groundless;  for  although 

duriii!^  some  time  i<lii|i8  continued  to  be  sent  out  under 
licenses,  the  Council  at  length,  after  some  deliberation, 
advised  the  Protector  to  continue  the  exclusive  trade  and 
tha  joint-stock,  and  a  committee  of  the  Council  was  ap- 
J»<  ■  '  '  r  the  terms  of  a  charter.     The  effect  of 

tlii  ■■>  produce  a  coalition  between  the  Com- 

pain  :iM'i  I  lie  liiTchant  Adventurers,  on  the  strength  of 
■which,  a  new  subscription,  to  the  amount  of  780,000/.,  was 
made  in  lCo7-A8. 

Ill  India,  while  the  trade  of  the  Company  was  almost 
annihilated,  the  Dutch  continued  to  prosper.  They  hod 
obtained  many  advantages  over  the  Portuguese,  and  among 
othciTs  {losscssion  of  Ceylon;  and  their  command  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Malal)ar  coast  of  India  was  becoming 
more  and  more  complete,  thus  enabling;  tliem  to  impose 
most  ruinous  duties  on  the  English  trade.  The  Com- 
pany was  now,  however,  aomewluit  better  able  to  cope  with 
tlu'ir  rivals. 

The-  fii>t  proceeding  of  the  new  body  of  sttbacriliers  was 

to  form  an  ,i  I;-  •  with   the  owners  of  the   preceding 

funds.      Tin  fstablishinents,   and    privileges   in 

Jn.li.i   w,r,    ,  .   ;,,r   the  sum  of  20,000/.     The  ships, 

in'  &c.,   were   also  taken  at  a   valuation;   and 

Jn.i  so  arranged,  that  the  Directors  liad  only  one 

stock  to  deal  with,  ami  consctjucntly  one  distinct  interest 
to  punnie;  "a  prodigious  improvement  on  the  prcce<ling 
oonniiion  and  emIiarnuMment,  when  several  stocks  were 
JDMiaKed,   and   as   many   contending   interests  pursued  at 


The  first  fleet  of  the  new  Comiwny  consisted  of  five  ships 
for  Madras,  Uengiil,  Surut,  Persia,  and  Bantam.  Instruc- 
tions were  given  to  use  the  greatest  efforts  to  improve  and 
cxtond  the  trade,  and,  if  pos.tible,  to  recover  a  sluing  of  the 
•pic«  trade.  The  success  of  these  efforts,  if  any  were  inade, 
MMiis  to  liave  Ih'cii  but  small,  fur  the  Company  afterwards 
pMsad  f'  I  relinijuisli  many  of  their  out-stations, 

■ad   to  I.  <   trade  in  the  ]>eninsula  of  India  to  the 

Pwrittorie*  ol  6urat  and  Fort  St.  George,  and  their  subor- 
dinato  bctorin. 

At   tlfe    r--  '   '■      ■       TT        •"        ■'  \    of 

Cromwell,  ti.  111- 

III*'' '    "      *'  "  nuri   iu<-\    Mill    i-iiuiirni   m   the 

h.'i  An  order  was  in  conM'i|iieiice  ob- 

tai  ...,,«   ,.,t,u  to  take  po—nsiiou  of  the  island 

of  but  in  a  •nbsaqvcnt  atateiDent,  they  com- 

pt'  i'.    \ML»   ib'Iivered    to  them   in   hiii  1i  ;i  ^t.Lt«>  of 

pi.  wr- 

»■  roy 

al'  >ti.     t>ii  tlie  r**c'ofiiiiieiK'4-iiK-tit 

of  iiid    and    Holland,  the    Dutch 

on  i;   and    by   the  treaty  of 

B.  I  to  the  l'»utch. 

\  I-  ,  '      f  • 

•» 

tb. 

reiH  ■' ,. 

an'i  ti.' 

finiivl    ti..:  ,ve 

them  ittilliijii.  '  .;.'.'  or 


people  not  l>eing  Christians ;  an  nliconsed  persons 

witliin  their  limits,  and  send  til.  ^iiml.     TIu^hhr- 

sure,  however,  had  no  immediate  etiiect  in  iii  lo 

prosperity  of  the  trade;  but,  on  the  contrary,  us 

were  sent  to  India  to  reduce  the  circle  of  op<iuiiuii:>.  At 
Surat  the  out-fai'tories  and  agencies  were  Huppressed  ;  and 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  the  wars  among  the  natives,  and 
the  influence  of  the  Dutch,  threatened  to  destroy  the  ti-ade 
of  the  Kn^liMh. 

Alraut  this  time,  the  island  of  liombay  was  coded  to 
Charles  II.  as  ]>art  of  the  dowTy  of  the  Inmnta  Catherine; 
and  a  fleet  of  five  men-of-war,  commanded  by  the  fjiil  ot 
Marlborough,  with  500  troops,  under  ijir  Abraham  bhip- 
roaa,  were  sent  to  receive  jiossession.  They  arrived  at 
Dombay  on  the  18th  September,  l(Wt2;  but  as  the  English 
understood  the  treaty  to  include  the  cession  of  Salsette, 
and  the  other  dependencies  of  Bombay,  wliilo  the  Poitu- 
oTiese  denied  that  it  referred  to  anything  more  than  the 
island  of  Bombay,  the  governor  evaded  the  cession  altoge- 
ther, until  more  definiti-  i  lis  had  lieeu  received 
from  Portugal.  In  this  ■  .  apjilicAtion  was  made 
to  the  Company's  )presideiii  m  u-.t  ne  the  troops  and  ships 
j«t  Surat,  as  the  men  wore  dying  by  long  confinement  on 
board.  But  this  re<(uest  was  relusoil,  from  a  dicad  of  in- 
curring the  su.'<]>irion  of  the  Mopul  governiiient.  The 
troops  were  therefore  landed  on  the  island  of  Angedivali, 
twelve  leagues  distant  from  Goa,  and  the  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough proceeded  to  England,  On  his  arrival  in  1 603,  a 
remonstrance  was  addressed  to  the  government  of  Portugal, 
but  without  success,  as  the  intention  of  parting  with  the 
dependencies  of  Bombay  was  expressly  lienied.  After  con- 
siderable delay,  during  which  bir  Abraham  Shipman,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  troops,  liad  died  by  famine  and  di»- 
ea.se,  Bomlmy  was  accepted  on  the  terms  prescribed  by  the 
Portuguese;  the  English  renouncing  ull  claim  to  the  con- 
tiguous islands,  and  allowing  the  Portuguese  exem|>tion 
from  the  [layineiit  of  customs.  The  king  refused  to  ratify 
this  convention,  as  being  contrary  to  the  terms  of  his  treaty 
with  Portugal;  but  he,  nevertheless,  sent  out  a  governor. 
The  experience  of  a  few  years  proved  that  Boinlwy  cost 
the  government  far  more  than  it  produced ;  it  was,  there- 
fore, granted  to  the  Company  in  llifiS,  "to  be  held  of  the 
king  in  free  and  common  soccage,  as  of  the  manor  of  East 
Greenwich,  on  the  poyment  of  the  annual  rent  of  10/.  iu 
gold,  on  the  30th  of  September  in  each  year." 

ThetJomiMiny  obtained  some  n-neweil  privileges  from  the 
Mogul  govcniment,  in  consequence  of  the  successful  resist- 
ance wliich  the  Company's  servants  oppos"!'  i.i  Sivaifc,  the 
founder  of  the  Mahratta  power,  who,  in  I'  -.lin  in 

1G70,  attacked  the  city  of  Surat.     In  Ben  '      hihiiv 

was  less  fortunate;  a  junk  having  been  imprudently 
on  the  Ganges,  a  disi)utc  arose,  which,  during  several 
expow'd   the  factory  at  Iloogly  to  much  molestation.     Ju 
]Ct(i2-C>;\,  the  chief  at  .Madras  sent  an  agent  to  cndeavoui  to 
appease  the  NalM>b  of  liengal,  luid  to  establish  fresh  ogen 
cies ;  but  the  Companj-'s  funds  were  too  limited  to  effc 
much  in  this  rich  province. 

The  power  which  the  Company  had  received  to  put  do\v  i 
all  competitors,  was  freqii""''>   ••»•.'••'!    "iib  "'i  m.si.i.iii 
hand.     The  case  of  Thou 
brated  on  account  of  the    ■    ,  _         ,  . 

Iiroduccd  In'twi-en  the  two  houses  ot  parliament.  The  lol- 
owing  version  of  this  case  is  by  Mr.  .Mill,  who  rests  upon 
the  authority  of  Macpherson.  Skinner  lia>l  fitted  out  a 
vessel  in  1(!57  for  the  purposes  of  trade  with  India.  "  The 
agents  of  the  Com)>any  seized  his  ship  and  inerchundize  in 
India;  his  house,  and  the  island  of  Jiarella,  which  he  had 
bought  of  the  King  of  Jiimliee.  They  even  denied  him  - 
paasage  home;  and  he  was  obliged  to  travel  overbind  t 
Europe.  The  sufferer  failed  not  to  seek  redn--  I'-  '■" 
senting  his  complaint  to  the  government;  aiii  lo 

imjMjrtunity,   it  wos  referred,  first  to  a  comin  ." 

Council,  aiid  next  to  the  House  of  Peers.     When  tli' 
]>ony  were  ordered  to  answer,  they  niuscd  to  uckn<>> 
the  juriwiiction  of  the  |ieers,  on  the  ground  that  they  w. , 
only  a  court  of  appeal,  and  not  comi)etuiit  to  decide  in  1 1 
fint  l«sort.     The  objection  was  overruled.     The  Cm 
appealsd  to  the  House  of  Commons;  the  Lords  were  i 

"  ';    and    prtH-      '  *  '        '   -.awarded    !■    in; 

.''),000?.       I  now   eiiiiif;!-  I    in 

:   ■■■•1  \—-  .,.     ,  . ,    ilieir  r--i.'i.  •  uts 

,  which   was  the  can  i, 

■.:.    .  I'lMii  the  uiifoitunati  -i) 

who  had  lor  the  crime  (wlmtevcr  its 

amount)  oi  _    _  >      '      "pany's  monopoly-     lie  was 
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ail 


8fii-  i.r  to  tlie  Tower.     Tli.   I 
f> ^  I  willi  iiiilii!iiiitii>n,  \ 

C^  ■    tliii    Ik)«<t   Miiuti'   ill    i 

I',  :lic  Comiiionii   reaolvcj,   th 

ex '  "■■•  I ■■   ■■• 

Ol     i.._ , 

huiUH*.      In  such  n  lioiglit  did    tli 
that  the  kiiijf  ailjoiinied  the  |nirii  . 

when  thw  coiilrnvprsy,  altor  an  iiiliiiiii-u>itiU,  niivi'd,  lu- 
gent  for  hoth  huuM's  to  Whitehall,  and  hy  his  personal  iior- 
III .  ,d  them  to  cmso  from  Ihi'ir  joiirimis  all  tli«ir 

Vo'  loiis,  and  other  acti  relatinj;  to  the  suhjeet." 

Tl  ■       '     '     '       1   |>artic^  were  tii-e<l,  waa  thus 

cii  ^  no  redress. 

It  »..„,.<  i..,,,,,,.-  i.,-  " '•■-■    i:-'— ■,-  of  time 

toatu'crtuin  the  justiiv  •  he  suf- 

ferwl  in  the  e...., i"  : ..     ..  ^  ...,    :  m  ]„■  n.i 

doubt,  hut  »  to  the  justice  of  his  < 

the    l-jist    In:  .  '"V  there    is  a    doulu        i 

from  tlie  ini|nines  made  hy  Mr.  Wilson,  the  judicious 
eilitor  of  the  liwt  edition  of  Mr.  Mill's  History  of  Jirithh 
India,  that  Thomas  Skinner  was  prei'oded  at  Jaml>eo  hy  his 
brother,  as  ai,'ent  of  the  inen-hiiul  adventurers.  On  tlie 
union  of  the  two  companies  he  was  directed  to  transfer  his 
agency  to  persons  sent  out  hy  lhen\.      After  some  delay  he 

made  ov  -  '  '  ;<  to  the  united  stock,  •       •' with  his 

debts.     ■  i  rty  then,  whatever  r  ve  been, 

wa.-!   not  ...  '■'"   that  of   the  uii.;    ,  my,  but 

it  seems  to  hi  the  possession  of  Thoma.s  Skinner, 

and  to  have   i  rrcd  from  him   by  the  aiil  of  the 

Sultan  of  Jambi,  whether  lejjally  or  not,  may  lie  que»- 
tioned,  but  Skinner  was  ccrtiinlv  not  di.spossessed  of  his 
property  'for  the  crime  of  infringing  the  Company's  mono- 
lK.ly.-" 

In  the  year  16C4  the  Fn>nch  fomiej  the  design  of  an 
East  India  Company,  to  which  the  Court  of  Directors  in 
London  offered  some  feeble  opposition.  In  the  following 
year  a  temporary  ipiiinel  between  this  country  ami  France 
procured  for  tlie  Company  in  India  the  .■■..".::!;. .,,  of  that 
power   as    well    as  of    Holland.      The  of  the 

Knj(llsh    in  India  were  indeed  great,  an  leans   of 

opposing  them  were  to  a  great  extent  absorbed  in  maintain- 
ing their  factories,  and  the  houses,  lands,  and  fortification.s, 
coiinccteil  with  them.  These  factories  consumed  the  best 
profits  of  their  tra<le;  whereas  the  Dutch  maintained  but 
very  few  such  .  '  lishmcnts;  for  by  making  arrange- 

ments with  II. I  lants,  the  comimxlities  for  which 

they  had  contnu'ii  were  brought  to  tho  ports  at  tixed 
8t>ason8,  and  thus  Ciirgocs  were  obtained  nearly  at  tho  cost  of 
the  goods  alone. 

Hut  the  t;om|)any  was  now  about  to  partake  of  that 
spirit  of  improvement  which  had  long  actuato<i  the  (leoplc 
of  this  country.  The  general  increase  of  wealth  and  intel- 
ligence enabled  the  Directors  in  the  year  succeeding  the 
acquisition  of  Bombay,  to  provide  a  larger  fleet  and  canjo 
than  had  ever  yet  Iwen  sent  forth.  The  dispatch  of  the 
season  of  XW',        '  iiirable  as  containing  the  first  order 

of  the  Kast  1'  my  to  their  agent  at  Uantain  "to 

send  home,  b\  iin^<-  snips,  one  Inr  '■  '  ■  ind  waight  of 
the  best  tey  tfiat  you  can  gett."     I '  lal  years  the 

efforts  of  the  Company  to  send  ou:   :.    ,  •  <le,.t3  were 

well  directeil.     In  lfi73,  the  island  of  Si  .^is  cap- 

tured from  the  Dutch,  and  granted  to  tb    ■  y.     The 

Knglish  and   French  were  now  le;»»{ucd  against  the  Dutch, 
and  wonld  probably  have  humbled  these  hitlierto  succes-sful 
lis  hut  for  fear  of  encoxiraging  thein  to  call  in  new  oom- 
itors  to  their  assistance. 

I>iiiiiu'  several  succeeding  years  the  history  of  this  Cora- 
1  iM\     vi\,  li^  no   very    important   events;    with   all    their 

•    Its  liiey  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  i "' 

ne;  they  wen'  loaded  with  debts  and  seen 
'  support  which  coubl  l>e  pnK'ure<l  from  i!.  ,  : 

1  reasoning  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  an  eminent  memiier  ot 
■  body  of  Directors,  who,  in  l»><i7.  publishetl  his  Dis- 
■■,w,«  on  Tr(u1<:  In  lt>74-76,  a  mutiny  occasional  by 
"eiichment  broke  out  at  Bomliay.  In  suppres,«iins{  it,  the 
npany  exercistil  the  formidable  powers  of  martial  law. 
e    tnide    of   Bengal    hail   now  become    very    important ; 

-  wei-e  made  to  cultivate  the  trnile  with  China:  in 

.    tea    to    the    value   of    one   hundri'd    dollars    \va.s 

-    on  the  I'omi^iny's  account.      In  l()t>7  a  peouli.ir 

misfortune  occurred  at  iiimtam.  The  principal  [lei-vms  of 
the  factory  having  gone  up  the  river  in  tneir  prows,  a 
number  of  Javanese  assassins  who  liaJ  concealed  tlienuclves 


'e  water  suddenly  sprung  upon  ihcm  and  put  tJicm  to 

Stcnox  2. 
rxos  OP  THE  Cojipa:«y  it  to  tub  tear  i: 

!•    liiue  of  till'  ivii.-waI  of  the  Ciiiiimiiv'ri  . 


by  J.  .1  111  tile  citno  of  u  few  prn 

who  i<«»l  of.     Hut  in  the  year 

a    plim   wai    i3--.ui.d   • 
India  Company,  and 


hud  a  curious  i:'  i 

the  extent  mil  I 

to  show  tli  I 

on  the  con 
j  form.      It  :  .  that  at  tins  ti 

I  was  griev.  :.  :.y  debt,  and   w 

fresh  liabilities,     la  U;a--ll,'),  the  Dh 

agency  in  Bengal  to  liorrow  two  bun.: 

and  in  the  I     '  si-ason  the   ' 

j  at    Bonib.i  stated    a: 

[Kiuiids.     .\1.,...  •"■ '  • 

I  in  the  I-^sU      I 

'  war,  and  the  Kii.  .       .  .    , 

I  other;   the  son  prevailed,  and  t 

from  Bantam;  whereupon  the  \ 

ment  of  the  Kastem  coast  was  removed  to  Fort  St.  tj<H.: , 
The   heavy   debts   which   tlie    Company    had    incur  .  ! 

tempted  the  Direetors  to  endeavour  to  increase  the  rev. 

of  Itoinbay  by  additional  taxation,  4c.,  and  also  by  d. 

ing   their  servants  of  some  of  their  .  ! 

operation  was  dangerous,  but  both  a< 

unnaturally  to  a  revolt.     The  cm-- 

Boinlwy,  Captain  Kirgwui,  was 

oT...t    l,.„lv  of  the   pe"i.le   in    ■■• 

1  :iy.      In    I 

t  should    fr  .; 

Kirgwin   was    appointed  Governor,  and    i 

patched  '1  tlie  King  and  to  the  Duke  of  ^ 

nf  this  affair.     The  president  .. 
iired  by   neeociaiion  to  n-cover  ; 

An  older  waa 
iintenta  to    sui^ 


an  c\: 
at  Sui  . 
rity  ot  the 
sent  from 
render;  an  ; 
procured  mi 

pardon  to  1. .... 

seat  of  govomment  \^ 

which  in  lWt7  was  e; 

with  unlimited  i>ower  over  the  rest  of 

mcnts,  and  .Madras  was  formed  into  a 

by  a  mayor  and  aldennen. 

Tho  (  ompnny  bavin?  sustained  a  series  of  injuries  fmm 
tl 


Ve>seis     \\uu     jiti.uiii\ 

seise   and    fortify    CI 

N',.i„.i,  „,,.i  \t..  ...'i  ;., 


.lined   in 
f  arms. 
I'oi  with    ' 
iiid    t«>   re^ 

■■■•    'IS  to  o..... 

Tho 


lull- 


h 


by  some  unfortunate 

at  one   time  in  the    <  ■ 

between    some    Knglisii   suldiei-s  and 

signal    for    oimmencing    hiwtiiities. 

worsted  ani 

wards  Call 

\,,i.  .1.    .... 


the 
Th« 


iiativi-9    HAS  a 
Knplish    wer<» 


H 


ui  Kiiiiire  WA5  au.iiii  me    icsuil^ 

_,,  .ri»..,l        A  or.'n^r..)wi       tin,     nirMl 

powc' 
eaubi  -. 

seiaed,  and  all  but  ruiued.      i'iie  izUigiish  nuide  tlie  luost 
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•bjfct  rabnuMion ;  and  nothing  but  the  circumstAnce  thnt 
th«  tzmde  was  profilahio  to  the  Mogul,  previ>nt<  il  :i  foLiI 
•■pnUon  of  the  Kiiglisli  from  India.  The  I>> 
•Tar,  aeem  to  hare  beon  impreased  with  tlu 
acquiring:  doiniiiion  in  India.  In  their  instrticlioits  for- 
warded in  lOtR',  ihoy  say  : — "The  incn-asc  of  our  revenue 
U  the  Bu)>ji-cl  of  our  care,  as  much  as  our  trade :  'tis  that 
must  umiritnin  our  force,  when  twenty  accidents  may 
iuta-:  trade ;  'tis  tliat  must   make  us  a  nation  in 

Ini  °.  tliat  we  are  but  as  a  great  number  of  intcr- 

lopen  uiiiKii   :      I'       "  \ 'a  royal   cliarter,   fit  only  to 

V  thinks  it  tlieir  interest  to 

'      Hit   it  is,  tliat  the  wise 

1  wliich  wo  liavo  seen, 

write  ten  jwr;! , ,   :',■■■''<■  <•  v.-niment,    their 

civil  and  military  |>olicy,  warfare,  revise  of  tlieir 

revenue,  for  one  paragraph  they  wn:  .ing  trade." 

About  this  time  tlie  Company  acquired  by  purcliase 
Tein>apatam,  a  town  and  harbour  on  the  Coromanuel  coast, 
a  little  to  the  south  of  Pondichcrry,  which  they  fortified, 
and  named  Fort  St.  David.     An  nttcmpt  was  also  made  to 


trade  where 
prevent  us; — . 
l>utch,  in  all 


economise  the  methods  of 
ing  Anncnioiis*,  "Ix-cau- 
wooUens,   by  < 
provineea,  and 

vmltin'-"-     -^ 
than 
phir 
III 

was  i  .  -  .    .        


•  trade  by  cniploy- 
uld  vend  Kiiglish 
iuto  the  inti'rior 
md  other  new  ond 

' :■  '  .    '    'ter 

:iy 


of  the  l-:;i 
L",   not  onl\ 


'iiopoly 
it   was 


founded  on  a  roval  charter,  uasupported  by  purimmentary 
sanction,  but  bocause  a  general  leeling  prevailed  that  the 
trade  ought  to  \te  thrown  open  to  private  enterprise,  and  of 
this  view  the  House  of  Commons  partook.  A  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  rei>orted  in  January, 
iraO,  their  opinion  in  favour  of  a  newcom|iany  to  beestal>- 
lithed  br  Act  of  Parliament;  and  in  the  following  year  an 
■ddreaa  being:  presented  by  the  House  to  the  King,  praying 
him  to  dissolve  the  Company  and  incorjionitc  a  new  one, 
llis  Mnjisty   rcferrcil   tlic  i|ueMti<m  to  a  Ciiiniiiittce  of  the 

Priv-  ' '  '      ■'■'  ■ ;•■■•'•.•  reported,  under  the  advice 

of  til  ly  could  not  legally  be  dis- 

solve.. .  'ice,  and  that  no  otlicr  com- 

pany con  'lis  until  tlmt  t^-rm  had  ex- 

pired.     1:       '  ,        •      many  wann  ilehatcs  on  the 

subject,  presented  an  atidresa  of  the  whole  Ilou.sc  to  the 
King  (ijth  February,  161)2-3),  praying  his  Majesty  to  dis- 
solve tlic  Company  upon  three  years'  notice  ;  to  which  his 
M.nJMty  nplied  on  the  2nd  of  March,  that  he  would  con- 
r  address.    A  few  days  after  this,  parliament  was 

.■^  ■  ■  1  asserted  by  the  House  of 
Coll.  a  risht  to  consider  and  sanc- 
tion '     '    ■    '-    ' in  future 

to  I"  -^-patent 

from  >...   ;. 1...,,,....,...,  ■'..  ^ij.i- 

tal  of  the  Company  should  be  inci  'o 

l.'.uo  fwiii/.  •.   tli.i!  ih.ir  exclusive  jii:    .    _  n- 

.rs  ;  that  they  should  export  every 

rtduro  ;  that  the  title  to  a  vote 

'  !«•  KKX)/. ;  and  that  no 

■  d  to  any  one  jx-rwin. 

1  I  mt  at   tlii-  'I?, 

and  '   of  all   Iv  to 

rt   of  the  w..rM,  iiiili>s8 
The  Company's  books 


about  12(' 

HBo' 

Bor 


cmlinl    befuie    tliv    HkUm?    of  Coiiiiiioiiii,   liut   tU<y  re- 

faaed  to  account  for  the  ntoney.    Cooko  was  thereupon 

*  *  Aiaoiv  Um  Cbfhtlxn  of  thr  Knit.  (h>  Ana«alaaa,<arfaig  Dm  powar 
of  Ik*  soMaawrt  of  CamUnliix,  had  tjriaMi  •  ^"ir-l-r  •'<•■  W)im 
A*  ea«Dlri«»  vbMl  Ikej  >iiliaMl»it  wan  OTmau  innmlin 

Ifai^  mm  lr»iwplini«d  bjr  dm,  is  anMU  oun.  '  r>i«,  ami 

■■4  hi  ills  ■iiiaiiiHiia  iiiiMllUi      Uiidvr  oppre»>t"n,  uir  Armrntui* 
■d  U  (Mr  kith;  mJ  wUtftlna  Uw««lt»«  lo  eMaamc*.  brcamo. 
•  J.na  ill   Runt'.  i)»  wwrtisiHi  nxl  bnlun  in  Um  diflrrail 
\.     A  ynponian  of  tbaoi  wia  tli«r  war 
•Auttj  and  asulsaiii  aeqirirad  that  aliara 
nnurarw  '-■  »i>i  n^niiij  whlch  WIS  tb*  tiuHimmrj  nwui  at  Iht 
lt0f  fcfhyad.'— MitL. 


(nto 
hum 


sent  to  the  Tower;  and  a  bill  wag  passed  to  compel  him  to 
in.ilci.   ill,.   ,Iiv<-oycry.     In  the  House  of  Lords,   Ciwke  was 
!e<l  hy  the  Duke  of  Ix>e(lK,  Piesi.loiit  of  the 
i       ,   '  ;  but  the  Duko  himself  was  impiarlied  by 

the  Commons,  under  the  charge  of  having  received  a  UrilJc 
of  SOOO/. ;  but  the  absence  of  n  material  witness,  ond  a 
speedy  prorogation  of  parliament,  terminateil  the  in(|uiry. 

Meanwhile  the  Company  cmitinued  to  bitmur  tinder  the 
greatest  financial  distress.  They  ha<l  long  ceased  to  ]my 
any  dividend  at  home,  and  in  India  their  og<"nts  were  forced 
to  Ixirrow  money  to  purchase  a  cargo  for  even  three  ships. 
They  had  also  to  contend  with  a  new  misfortune.  "1116 
fame  of  Indian  riches  attracted  to  the  eastern  seas  adven- 
turers of  all  nations  ;  some  of  whom  were  ]irofcssed  pirates  ; 
others,  men  preferring  honest  trade  ;  though,  when  they 
found  tliemselves  deliarred  from  this  source  of  profit  by  the 
jiretensions  and  power  of  monopoly,  they  had  no  such  aver- 
sion to  piracy  as  to  reject  the  only  other  source  in  which 
they  were  allowed  to  jiartake."  The  vessels  of  Mogul 
subjects  occasionally  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  English 
plunderers ;  and  as  the  .Mogul  government  either  conid  not 
or  would  not  distinguish  between  one  set  of  En;;lishmeh 
and  another,  the  Company  was  held  responsible  for  every 
act  of  aggression  ;  their  gcHxls  were  confiscated,  and  their 
servants  imprisoned.  In  their  complaints  at  home,  the 
Directors  associated  private  traders  and  pirates  in  one  class, 
to  which  they  referred  all  their  misfortunes,  and  even 
attempted  to  attach  the  sticma  of  piracy  to  the  new  rival 
a.ssiniation  noticed  at  the  head  of  this  section,  which  wa» 
now  swelling  into  importance. 

In  ICDO  the  Comjiany,  ouxiovis  to  get  their  charter  con- 
firmed, and  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade  secured  to 
them,  offered  to  lend  the  government  'On,000l.,  at  4  per 
cent,  interest.  The  rival  a.ssociation  oflfered  to  advance 
2,000,000/.,  at  8  jK'r  cent.,  jirovided  the}  were  allowed  to 
carry  on  the  exclusive  trade  free  from  the  oldigation  of 
trading  on  a  joint-stock.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  par- 
liament to  invest  the  new  association  with  authority,  and 
on   ill'  11   the  two  '    ard  by 

their  he  cxistii  ^  why 

they  bii'iui'i  III' ciiiitiiiiied  jli  im   ^wi,   j,.ir.~,  >.i,|.,  ,ii  iiii-  trn'le; 
their  rivals  urged  objections  which   were    strong  enoiii.'li, 
but  they  «<■'■'  ■!•  i"riid   the  use  of  those   important         ^ 
ments  wlii'  n  the  principle  of  exclusion:   ' 

who  were  11  :      ■  indeavouring  to  obtain  a  moii   , 

could   not  proclaim   the  evils  which   it  was  the  nature  ' 
monopoly  to  produce."     Mr.  Macphcrson,  remarking  tli 
"  the  art  of  inst4mlaneou.sIy  raising  lar^e  sums,  appears  ii' 
to  luive  be<'n  .so  well  undcnstood  then  as  in  the  pres<'nt  day. 
says,  that  the   want  of  money   induced   the  legislature  t  . 
accept  the  oflfer  of  the  larijest  sum,  althoueh  at  double  inti- 
rest;  and  a  bill  for  in 
duced,  and  received  tl 

The   following  were   im   [mni  ijin    jmh  i-uru- .  1  n.u  n, 

sum   of  two  millions  should  be  raised  Iiy  Mili.scriptlon,  { 
the  service  of  government ;  that  'li-  vii),^.i;i,t;,,n  ..li.iiil,!  I 
oi>en  to  natives  or  foreigners,  1 
that  the  money  »i>  advanced   sli^ 

per   cent.,  per" annum  ;    that  it  should    be  lawful   for  In 
Slajestv,   liv  lii.s    lottiTs-iafcnt,  to  make   the  suliscrihcni 
,   by  the  name  of   77i<  (f 
! 'itno't  frirm  l>y  an  act  of  j 

'ill]  two  millioni,Ji,r  l/ic 
the  subscribers  niiirlit 

till'     l-.:iM     ilr  1      ■       .1  ■      . 

that  if  any  or  : 

•    :  -I  •   1  ,.  incoi|,..i,..,  ■.  ....•■  .. 
liters   t<i  this  fund   ^ 
•   ..f  trading  to  ili.'  1 
the  2i)th   > 
m1  of  two   II 
I  cease  and  determine  ;  that  tlic  old,  or  Lomioii  <Join 
.to  whom   three  years*  notice  were  due,  should   Imv. 
leave  to  tnwie  to  India  till    1701  ;    that  their  estates  s!i    uM 
be  chargeohle  with    their  del>t«  ; 
dividends  were  n 
meinlters  who  r< 
,|,  ■  .      .    ■ 


body 

iSgot'c' 


Ml. 

of  II 


iiiy ;  tluit 
le  and  exi 
11  three  y 
he  repayni' 


and   that  if  anv  fu 


amount  of 


i'scribem  desirol 
was  issued,  fniiiiing 
y  the   name  of   Th* 


Engiiik  (J^mpany  trading  to  the  £att  InJiet.     Those  li 
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certainly  «iis  a 

dictioiiK,  uiiil  <!'' 

tlic  ciiiiiliu't  »r  iiirii  ot  jiMii^iiU'iii.  " 

cviitriuiiclioii    ill  tlio    ulMililluii  of 

only  to  I'ltict  aiiotlicr  ;  liut  tlio  ' 

mviit,  wiv"  lliH  nli'itrHrlion   l>v  j' 

oIkI 


•  it     lllC  ill'liill^l.- 

milcr   lliK   iwinn' 


I  IS.         1  111- 

•  y  from  tli 


itvU    «!Xp«C- 


Thf  ul.i  ' 
what  ti>  I; 

encc  ill  it-  a 

exiTtioii  I  I 

aintHP 
and 

favour  ul   tilr    .>loL;ul'i   In    1  1 

keliaviuur,  lu  well  as  l>y  • 

(■■:■•  •     •'■  ■ ■    ■its'in 


1)^  tilt,-  piiiiiliiine  uf  sliiuv's;  l>v'  ^rcat 

■'•jiiipmcnt   for  the   nciuon   lUUU-tM), 

'   of  tthiiipiiif;,  <'>0(I0  tuns  hurthcii, 

I  MM)/.      Hu'V  rrMjlvfd  to  Htfk  the 


l„u 


iiiunt,  OS  the  result  <> 

•     i  ,     .L-.  tllev  ealh'il  ''"•  M,  «    '  

prcv.  ir  otfer  of  havii  iiot  on 

a  JM}i  hut    tliey    weir  •■(|uii>- 

luenta,  (it  their  Hervniitu  wuuhl  only  secoiid  timir  enduu- 
vount,)  to  frusttmtc  tlio  Rpeciilatioiis  of  their  opponents. 
"  Two  East  India  Coin|>niiiis  in  Kniflaud,"  xaid  they, 
"  could  no  liioru  sulisist,  without  deslroyinif  one  nnotlur, 
than   two  kiiihTj  at   the   saine    time  •       •  ,. 

kingdom:  tliut  now  a  civil  huttlo  w.i  n 

the  old  and  the  new  Coinjiany,  anu  mai  i>mi  'h  timt; 
years  mu.it  end  tlii.s  war,  as  tile  ohl  or  tlie  new  must  give 
way:  tliat,  hein^'  venturers,  if  their  »ervnnt.s  ahroad  would 
do  their  iluty,  they  <lid  not  douht  of  the  victory :  that  if 
the  world  Liughed  nt  the  pains  the  two  Companies  took' to 
ruin  each  otlier,  tiny  could  not  help  it,  ivs  they  were  on 
good  Kround  and  had  a  charter:  that  whoii  the  tliree  years 
expired,  still  they  had  revenues  anil  |>ossi's.sions,  and  hml  a 
sliare  in  the  new  Company's  9to<'k  to  the  amount  of 
.T  1.5,000/.,  and  were,  therefore,  entitled  to  trsde  annually  to 
India  to  that  amount." 

On  the  strength  of  this  inf> :  '  '  ''lo  new  Company 
tlie  old  Company  continued   I  ;  and  they  suc- 

ceedoil  in  olilaining  an  act  of  i .....,.;,  pemiitting  them 

to  trade  as  a  corpoiiition  on  their  own  account  after  the 
period  of  their  charter,  under  the  cliarter  of  the  new  Cora- 
panv,  to  the  amount  of  their  stock  therein. 

■fhe  rivalry  of  the  two  Com|>anics  was  most  painfully 
exhihited  in  Indi.i,  productive  as  it  was  of  private  malevo- 
lence and  puMie  violence,  the  details  of  which  we  glu<lly 
pas-s  over.  These  contentions  of  course  had  a  most  in- 
jurious efToct  on  the  trade,  which  was  witnes.scd  with 
regret  in  Kiiijland.  A  coalition  of  the  two  C\>mpame»  was 
generally  advtH.*ted,   and  was  viewed   favourahly    by    the 

I  new  Cuiiiiiany,  as  their  shares  declined  in  value'  with 
their  prosperity;  and  hy  the  old  Company,  as  the  term  of 
three  years,  during  which  they  wore  allowed  to  trade  on 
their  whole  stm-k,  api)ro.iched  a  termination.  After  numer- 
ous ncgociations  in  the  Court  of  Directors  anil  in  the  House 
of  Commous,  the  proposjil  to  unite  the  two  Companies  was 
seriously  entertained  in  April,  1701.  Comt)iitte<>«  from 
liotli  Com- 
■were  com 

April,    ITll-.  •nil      •■i<-     ••■•111      .M      I  >M   iu_\  -l.'Ul      n.:ili:i..-ri^. 

or    directors,    should    be    composed    of  twelve   individuals, 

chosen  hy  each  Company :  that  of  tin    nnuil  ,v.,.it<   ib.. 

amount  of  which  should  be  fixol  by 

half  should  Iw  funiishe.l  by  each  C 

of  Miinaiers  should  have  the  e 

relating  to  trade  and  settlemen; 

but  that  the  factors  of  each  coiup^uiy  .sliouid  . 

rately  the  stocks  which  e:ich  had  sent  out  nrevi 

date  "of  that  Ir.v  ' 

to  wind   up  til 

that,   ftfVer    th..i    |-. ...i     ,,..•,    ,   ,,,, ,  ,^    — 

formed  by  the  final  union  of  tlie  -fuiuU  of  both."     .\  plan 
was  adopted  fi,T  equalizing  the  slwu,-  if  t'l,'   iu  i    ('  iii- 
panics,  and  on  the  iSnd  of  July,  1 T 
a  legal  sanction,  under  the  title  of   7 
Merchanti  Trading  to  the  Ecut  IttHtt. 


Iik«  intimnilliir  at 


I  lie 
rto 
fu. 
nl. 


'I 

tl. 

start  up,  and  tein 

ofl'iT,  t')  ndmit  nii 

th 

f. 

'I 

il 


Conifvanv ;    tlie   privileges  of   tin 
tended   from  1711  to  irji!,  niid 
terms  of  the  union,  to  ' 
of  Godolpbin,  should  I  • 

This 
It  chi.  1 
of  the  1 
t«.'niis : 


ex- 

tlie 

that  Earl 


In. 


icnt  and  of  the  modcnt  history  uf  the  East 


SBCTion  3. 
Froceedinos  of  the  Company  rp  to  tdb  Rbxbtal 

OP  TiiE  CiiARTEii  i.f  nan. 

The  commerce  of  India  being  now  icttled  on  n  • 
fixed  Ijasia,  the  Comjiany  were  in  a  better  comb 
r         _i-_  ^                         in  the  improved   conditiuu   uf  the 
consciiuently,  to  extend  their  trade 
'  '..      "The   town    of   I.' 
>  a  $<<parate  parish  tib 
•.  .,  ,   ,,.,;.i,    .,  ;.v, 


formerly  to 
country  geni 
and    augmeni    1 1 
which  was  not  i 

rapidly  iiicn ' 

was  erected. 
The  ti>wn  ol     ;   - 
and  wiks  com  iiuted  in  IV 
habitants.    'Ihemanuf.. 


"  in 
liirty 

years  Iwfore  was  little  niure  tluui  a  village,  are  ^tiite>l  a* 
giving  maintenance  at  that  time  to  upwanls  of  .TO,nn<i  in.Iivi- 
duals.    In  1719  a  ^.    — . 

for  his  inacliine  f 
noble  etforta  of  ii 
this  country   to 
The   novelty    '••' 
which  he  i^ 
whose   mair.i 

of  a   common   workman,  excited  the  ;on; 

and  its  parts  and  i>erbirmances  are  d-  ■  th'' 

historiiuis   of  the  time   with    curious   t.\.i. 
wheels  07,470  movements,  which  workol   7 
ilk   by  every   revolution   of  tl. 
yards  iu  one  day  and  nii.i  •  ; 


•   of  the   1' 

ile  in  ler., 
lies,  and  fmm  the  \  ■ 

nf  Grvn'  Rri'.Vm,  n< 


the 


I  fed 

was 
i  with  th.1t  of  the 

take  an  aveiag'  .'  <^a'*> 

fiuiu  17iKi  10  J7uj  <two  with  a  naall,  two  aa  iitcwa»a«l 


L. 


au 
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•^("rtirtinn.)  nroddrinff  iMJliU.    Tlie  exportation  of  the 

,        :  '  \T.,  while  that  of  17'K»  wa»  lOfl^TfiT/. ; 

i  ;  tliat  of  1711,  161,874/.;  and  tliat 


r 
I' 
I' 

\i 

ci-nt.   j 
on  n  r 

r 


to  the  rato  of  profit  during  this  period, 

f  'li.'  Tn.ii.in  tmdf,  the  Conni.uiy    f.  • 

tlu-  r.ito  of  fiv. 
;.  m  n,l(i.1,20()/.  .         ,         , 
lit  j>cr  cent.,  for  the  two  following: 
>:iJ  thence  to  the  year  1710  ten  jwr 
In  Uie  year  1717  they  paid  dividend* 
'.'4,000/.,  at  tlie  same  rate  of  ten  |K"r  cent. 
M  till  the  year  1723.     That  year  tlie 
<l  1  eight  per  rent,  per  annum,  ut  which 

rale  It  C'litiiiui'l  till  the  year  1732. 

"  In  the  year  1712.  on  the  petition  of  the  Company,  the 
pcrio<l  of  th  '"  "  '  ive  trade  waa  extended  by  act  of  Par- 
liament frcM  1726,  to  which,  by  the  lu-st  regula- 

ti-"    •'  -^^      .  .  ■..; 1,  to  tlic  year  1733,  with  the  usual 

al  I  three  years  for  notice,  should  their  privileges 

1-  u»." 

ir  171G  the  Company  obtained  a  proclamation 
n^  io|H'rs.     Their  complaintji  arose  from  the  entcr- 

pn    -   .;    Uritish   subjects  trading   to  India  under  foreign 
C'lii-  ■>.;  but  their  proclaiiiatinn  waj*  not  sufficient  to 

T'  fvil.     Tliey  therefore  obtained,  in  1718,  an  act 

(■:  ,t  for  punishing  all  such  interlopers.     British 

m;  ...  •      mijer  the  commis- 

fii  ired  amenable  to  the 

laws  IT  1111  "i  tin-  1.  uiiiiMiiy's  rights;  the  Com- 

pany were  :>  '"  seize  merctiants  of  this  description 

w?v'  ' ■'  .........  ...uir  limits,  and  to  send  them  to  Kng- 


The 


to  a  penalty  of  HOOl.  for  each  offence 
^   wliiili  had    more    particularly   led  to  these 
•».    After  the  peace  of  iTtrcchf,  which 
iiids  \ipon  the  house  of  Austria,  the 
•  cover  from  the  devastations  of  war,  and 
t^   ;  .  s  for  the  improvement  of  their  condition. 

A  trade  Hiih  India  was  one  of  their  favourite  plans,  from 
which  they  hoped  to  dei-ive  the  greatest  Ijcnefit:  two  ships, 
tl..  :Icd  fnim  Obtcnd  in  1717,  under  the  jwissporta 

fit  I  ror,   and   several  more  soon  foUowcil.     The 

Ii  '    ''     'ami   and   Holland  immediately 

If  i.unlcated    their   feju^  to  their 

r<  .ii.iiii.Mi>.     i.xpostulations  wore  addressed  to 

til  :  in  vain  ;  and  the  Dutch  having  gone  so  far  as  to 

Cii:  (),Ni.,l  )-'..^t  (...i;.  villi. ^   tl...  l-".iiT„  r.ii- ..vHiited 

h:- 

I     '  ^  .,     ■   ■       _..',,.'■  I  ■  ..■  .    ■  .  sent 

■tx  vetKls  to  India,  and  in  the  year  following  an  e<]ual 
number.  The  Kii;;li>h  Rn-it  India  Company  renewed  tneir 
c  •  '  tlmt  the  capital  by  which  the 

O  .1  on  was  furnished  chiefly  by 

Bnti&h  •sulijt.'Ct?!,  uu'l  tli.it  the  tnule  and  navigation  were 
carried  on  by  men  who  had  iM^n  bred  up  in  the  trade  and 
n.  ■  '     '  .•    DritiOi    '  '       '    i    act  was 

tl  .11   1721,   I  ■-  already 

ei.  '■     ■  i  Ml.  ill.  i.  in  1723  a 

t:^  iiied,  prnbi  ,'n  ndven- 

tu  Ityoftripli  ; rintiarked, 

d-  hiund  in  India,  and  not  in  tlie 

m-T  of  the  Kast  India  Company, 

giiiiiy  of  ■  r  .ur,  and  empowering  the  Com- 

'  them  home  for  puniKhinent 
had   l)ecn   importuned   by  the 
Olt#n4  trader*  t'>  a  charter,  and  thus  constitute 

til'  .for  he  had  hitherto  induced 

ti.  !s  ax  individuals.     In  AuKUst, 

17  '    and  in  bwj  than  twenty- 

f'.  i. «  of  the  Company   were 

fii  '    •'■I'  shares  were  hold  at 

»  ;  0  of  all  oppodition, 

11. L  :ia!..,'    vlii-i-<.s^.       At 

kiiiMt.  Htal- 

mcnt  oi  iiiy- 

thrM  and  onc-tiiird  per  cent.,  wh  I  mm  tin-  ^ains 

of  th*  trade.     Hut  by  this  tinif  i  1  'litficnlfiiit  of 

the  En.  lieTc 

himaali  :.-  in 

WOf^  '■     >■•■    ROK- 

pwidcd  I  that,  in 

this  Ca'  .  1  exiiiK'li'in  wt.rc  uit?  same." 

•  A»i  Commrrrt;  MiLl't  BrilitK  Indi*,  fuarib 

lUHk* ;  kA  r;';-^ri,  t/  iht  IhtrH  Cmmiim  »/  tA<  Jintr  of  Corimm, 
mi^utftijUt.  Win 


paoy  to  wi/. 
Maanwhilo  tin 


In  the  year  1730,  witlun  Uiree  years  of  the  expirdtion  of 

t'><    '"  "       '  '  .-eiited   to   the 

'•"-  ;  they  oft'ei-ed 

to  iviKi    Uli'    L•..^^■    llllKlll    ilK'    sum    el    -^jJ'" 'j' HUt/.,   ivhicll    the 

Company  IiikI  advanced  at  five  jier  cent,  interest,  on  far 
•"■■  •  'ivourablc  t-Tms.  They  ulho  made  a  pr<i|H>s<il  for 
the  trade,  "so  tlmt  every  man  in  the  nation  who 
,  .  ,  might  trnile  in  the  way  of  private  adventure," 
The  Compiuiy  was  to  receive  remuneration  for  erecting  and 
inaintnining  the  forts  and  buildings  abroad ;  and  in  order 
to  jirescrve  these  fixed  establishments,  it  was  projMjsed  tliat 
no  one  should  trade  to  India,  excejit  under  the  Comjiany'g 
license.  "  And  if  it  were  true,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "a,s  it  has 
been  always  maintained,  that,  for  the  trade  of  India,  forta 
and  factories  are  requisite,  of  sudi  a  nature  as  no  indivi- 
dual or  precarious  combination  of  individuals,  is  competent 
to  provide,  this  ])roject  offers  peculiar  claims  to  considera- 
tion and  respect.  It  promised  to  supply  that  demand  which 
has  always  ueen  held  forth,  as  peculiar  to  Indian  trade,  at 
the  grand  exigency  which,  distinguishing  the  traffic  with 
India  from  all  other  branches  of  trade,  rendered  monopoly 
advantageous  in  that  peculiar  case,  how  much  soever 
proved  to  be  injurious  in  others.  \\'liile  it  provided  for 
this  real  or  pretended  want,  it  left  the  trade  open  to  all  the 
advantages  of  private  enterprise,  private  vigilance,  private 
skill,  and  private  economy;  the  virtues  by  which  indivi- 
duals thrive  and  nations  prosper ;  and  it  afforded  an  interest 
to  the  proposed  Company,  in  the  careful  discharge  of  ita 
duty;  as  its  profits  were  to  increase  in  exact  jiroportion 
witfi  the  increase  of  the  trade,  and,  of  course,  with  the 
facilities  and  accommodation  by  which  the  trade  wa« 
jjromotcd." 

The  arguincnta  advanced  in  favour  of  this  new  scheme 
were  both  numerous  and  plausible,  and  seem  to  have  fixed 
the  attention  of  the  nation  to  the  subject.  Petitions  were 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  merchants, 
traders.  &e.  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  praying 
tliat  the  trade  to  India  might  be  thrown  open.  The 
press  too,  for  the  most  port,  advocated  the  popular  cause. 
The  Company  reverted  to  the  old  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  monopoly.  They  sjiokc  of  the  grand  nntional  import- 
ance of  their  trade,  and  askeil  "  if  it  were  wise  to  risk  the 
loss  of  known  advantages,  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  in 
jiursuit  of  others  which  were  only  supposed."  There  waa 
no  doubt  of  tlie  importance  of  tlie  Indian  trade;  but,  as 
Mr.  .Mill  remarks,  "  because  it  is  important,  to  assume, 
that  the  monopoly  ought  to  remain,  is  merely  to  say,  that 
when  a  thing  is  import.int  it  ought  never  to  lie  improved ; 
in  things  of  no  moment  society  m.ny  be  allowed  t<i  make 
progress;  in  things  of  magnitude,  that  progress  ought  ever 
to  lie  strenuously  and  uiil)ciidiiigly  optiosed.  This  argu- 
ment is,  unhappily,  not  confined  to  the  use  of  the  Itjut 
India  Company.  \Vli.iever  has  attentively  traced  the  pro- 
gress of  (fovenunent,  will  find  that  it  has  been  employed 
by  the  enemies  of  improvement  at  every  stage;  and  only 
in  so  far  a.s  it  has  been  disregai-ded  and  contemned,  has  the 
c<mdition  of  man  ascended  above  the  miseries  of  savage 
life.     Instead  of  the  maxim,  a  thing 'is  in  ''        r.iro 

it  ought  not  to  be  improved  ;  reason  woui  .  st 

that  the  more  any  thing  is  important,  th'-  m  .n  ii>  ....[..vie- 
meat  should  be  studied  unil  pursued.  When  a  tiling  is  of 
small  im|>ortaiice,  a  small  inconvenience  may  suffice  to 
dissuade  the  pursuit  of  its  improvement.  When  it  is  of 
great  importance,  a  great  inconvenience  alone  can  be 
allowed  to  produce  that  unhappy  effect.  If  it  be  said,  that 
where  much  is  enjoyed,  can-  should  lie  taken  to  avoid  its 
loss;  this  is  mendy  to  say,  that  men  ought  to  be  prudent, 
which  is  very  true,  but  surely  authorises  no  such  inference 
as,  that  improvement  in  matters  of  importance  should  ho 
always  opjioscd." 

A/ter  much  contest,  lioth  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  the 
offer  of  the  Coin]>any  was  acceiifed,  whereby  they  agreed 
to  reduce  the  interest  on  the  whole  of  the  loan  to  govem- 
ment  from  five  to  four  per  cent.,  and,  as  a  premium  for  the 
renewal  of  their  charter,  to  ...ntilliiip  2WVKHt/.  to  the 
pulilic  aen-ice.     The  exclusii .  of  the  Company 

were,  therefore,  prolonged  on  t  ih  until  I>aily-day, 

1700,  with  the  usual  addition  of  three  years'  notice 

Suction  4. 

COMIIIUHOH    OF    TIIK    CoMPANV     AXD    MkTUODS     OF     CoN- 

DOCTiico  THE  Trade. 

Th*  effect  of  the  award  of  the  Karl  of  Godolpliin  Iieing 
to  unite  the  competitors  for   Indian  commerce  into  one 
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,.  ,<iv,  till"  bii^incMof  til' '^■"-'"'""' ''•-"'"*  """''""  ' 

ill ;  tlic  r  I'lijiittil,  com 
.  wiib   u   tixcil    luut     1 

I  were  rt'dufcd  to  a  BtTiei  iif  oiMTation-i  piTioili- 
ti  iritiif.  A  gtmeriil  (lewriptiDn,  tliorufore,  of  the 
iiii.,l.'  hy  wli'uh  the  Conipaiiy  iiuuiaifi'd  its  affairs,  will 
imUi.lc  all  that  Is  intorestiiiff,  during  u  number  of  years,  in 
the  history  of  thin  commercial  hody. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Company,  the 
general  ccmdnet  of   its  affairs  «  i  '.d  to  a   numhcr 

of  proprietont,  who  formed  th.  i  ■)  a  court,   and 

II  '  '■    '.n  their  own  IkhI*  .i  imhh  ■        '  - —  '  ■ 

-,   to  manage    imrtloular    ; 

1  ' '....riotors  assembled   in  ;i   _ 

I  afterwards  the  Directors,  assembled 

At  the  time  of  tliu  award,  it  was  necessary  for  (I  sub- 
scriber, in  order  to  luive  a  vote  in  the  Court  of  Proprietom, 
to  l)e  tlio  owner  of  6<KV.  of  the  Company's  stock;  but  a 

f renter  sum  did  not  entitle  him  to  more  than  one  vote. 
>  !•  ill  order  to  liecome  a  director,  it  was  necessary  to 
I  <s  at  leiwt  -'000/.  of  the  Company's  stock.  The 
ciiivitors  were  twcntj'-four  in  number;  one  waw  chairman, 
another  iloputy-cluiirman,  ]>residinjr  in  the  courts.  The 
,(;,■.... t...^  w, 're  chosen  annually  by  the  pronrietoi-s  in  tluir 
L  It.     Four  of  such  courts  were  neld  . 

1         ^       ii   courts  might  l)o  summoned   on  en: 
The  Court'*  of  Directors  were  held  as  often,  and  al  such 
tim«>H  mid  jdarcs  tv^  were  deemed  exjx-dieiit. 

To  the  < '  '     'prietijrs  !>• 

laws  and   i  .  debermini: 

grants  of  m.'iny.     It  was  the  duty  o\  nio   v  ,'uri  oi    i'lryc- 

tors  to  manage  the  routine  business,  and  to  comply  with 

t'  '■  '  •'  ■  Courts  of  I'roprietors,  to  which  the 

cured  by  their  privilege  of  displacing 


"In  this  constltiitiim,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "if  the  Court  of 
Proprietors  bo  regarded  as  representinp;  the  general  body  of 
the  people,  the  Court  of  Directors  as  ix-prcsenting  an  aristo- 
cratual  senate,  and  the  Chairman  as  representing  the  sove- 
reign, wo  have  an  image  of  the  Uritish  constitution ;  a 
8j-stem  in  which  the  forms  of  the  different  siwcies  of  govem- 
jnent^  the  monarchical,  aristocratical,  and  uemocraticnl,  are 
mixed  and  combined."     Hut   as  the  sovereignty  and  the 

aristocr.icy  were  both  elective  from  year  to  year,  fl-     ■'    ' 

share  of  power  restcil  with  the  democracy;  and,  ! 

do"""'- "-v  )i  ..1   tl,..  ^.,1,.  ...iw,  r  ,,f  giving  ctU..    :     ;... 

the  common  impres- 
irity,  and  violence,  it 
be  concluded  that  the  democratic  assembly  would 
ip  at  the  whole  of  the  power;  would  constrain  and  dis- 
rb  the  proceedings  of  the  Chairman  and  Directors  ;  would 
deliberate  with  violence  and  animosity  ;  and  exhibit  all  the 
confu  ■  ion,   and    imprudence,    which   are   so 

conn;  ■  the  exercise  of  popular  power. 

"Tin  ,1.  luii  ii-iiii  is  extremely  dilVerent  fnmi  what  the 
common  modes  of  reasoning  incite  common  minds  to  infer. 
Notwithsljinding  the  power  which,  by  the  theory  of  the 
constitution,  was  thus  reserved  to  the  jiopular  parts  of  the 
system,  alL  power  has  centre*!  in  the  Court  of  Directors ; 
»ai  the  government  of  the  Comi)aiiy  has  hevn  an  oligarchy, 
in  fact.  So  far  from  meddling  too  much,  the  Court  of 
Proprietors  have  not  attended  to  the  common  affairs,  even 
sufficiently  for  the  business  of  ins{>ection ;  and  the  known 
principles  of  hummi  imture  abundantly  secured  that  unfor- 
tunate result.  To  watch,  to  siTutinize,  to  in<iuire,  is  labour, 
and  labour  is  pain.  T  ■  .  ..I'.i-..  to  lake  for  granted  that  all 
is  well,  is  easy,  is  c\  i   trouble,  and  to  the  great 

mass  of  mankind,  c    ,  ly  deliyhlful.     On  all  onli- 

nary  occasions,  on  all  occasions  which  present  not  a  power- 
ful motive  to  action,  the  great  mass  of  mankiml  are  sure  to 
be  leii  by  the  soft  and  agreeable  feeling.  And  if  they  who 
act  have  only  sufficient  prudence  to  avoid  tlu>sc  occurrences 
which  are  calculated  to  rouse  the  jH'oide  on 
whom  they  act,  the  people  will  allow  them  abii 

to  manage  the  common  concerns  in  ■  

their  own  liking  and  advantai;e.     It 

tutions  however  democraticaliy  forn      

become  oliijarcliieal  in  practice.  By  the  numerous  t>ody 
who  constitute  the  democracy,  the  objects  of  ambition  are 
behold  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  the  competition  for  them 
is  shared  with  s<i  g-reat  a  number,  fliat  in  generiil  thev 
make  but  a  fe«l  "  -ion  upon  their  iiiii\d~ 


pm  riowiTfoltc  rnimired  bv  th*  rres*nce  of  ib<ir  fibj«et,  that 

'nrnciea 
ri(  .ithy 
ail  'He 

in!'  wo 

powi'i-s,  tlie  iKltoii  n; 

nor  has  the  art  of  ^e^ 

th'-  .'lil\f    lIlM'jVfrr     , 

ni.  effects  of  that  . 

prev*  un-"i. 

It  lias  lH>en  alremly  noticed  that  t)io  business  of  the  Com- 

,.„,,,■    »■„_    f,-.., ,...!    i.i-    .■..i,,i,,i,f...w    ,,f    ,li..     Illr...  f,.r.  ()f 

vas 

■tee 


of  Cori' 

fMIU  111 

Court  of  Uirictors.     To  repurl  upon  li 

expedient  for  the  trade  of  ttie  wa""n,  iw 


the 
ip« 

lO- 

vU 

■le- 

-.  ve 


number,  on  tlit 
feel  so  immcdiau  I 


i,intni9tcd  with  the 

uid  their  atiecuoiis  arc 


per  for  each.     To 

and  militurv,  in   t 

mand  for  alterntiom,  aim    tm:   aj  ■ 

of  absence,  or  leave  to   return.      .'.  v- 

iif,,..,.      ,..  I    .,|]   pecuniary  dev  ■"  '  -re 

d'  in  the  first  inst  ,  v.liich 

noi  'all   places    in  t  '  t.irv's, 

examiner's,  and  auditor's   offices.     It    ;  in    (act, 

the  prime  and  governing-  btt«ine>!s  of  tn  ..ly.     The 

rest  was  secondary  and  ■." 

The  next  committee  ^  Law-suits,  whoa*  duty  it 

was  to  deliberate  and  direct  la  all  cases  of  lit'  The 

third  was  the  Committee  of  Treasury,  wh'  it 

was  to  ]       ■  '    '     •'  ■    '  "  '  '      '  on 

bonds;  •  'Id 

and  sil»,  ■    .".   .  a  in- 

stance, re»]«ecting  m- 

mittee  was  that  of  \  .    .     liich 

related  to  the  business  of  ii  it  determined  the 

modes  of  shipjiing,  and  arm  rder  of  sales.     The 

fifth  was  the  Committee  of  Account*,  whose  duties  are  suf- 
ficiently explained  by  its  title.  The  Committ«"  of  Buying 
was  the  sixtli,  whose  business  wa'*  •  "ur- 

chase  and  preparation  of  the  sbii.  irt. 

The  Committee  of  the  Hou»<>  :-i- 

ness  was  to  regulate  the  att  r. 

-"  '  •■'  rks,  and  the  geiv -'' 
lith  was  the  Cm: 

1  ilie  hiring  of    .  .,     ....  ut 

II.  I've.    The  ninth  was  ate 

Tr  ^  business  was  to  adju-  :;^ht 

and  other  charges  payable  on  Kooiis  exported  for  private 
account  in  the  chartered  ships  of  the  Compriny.  Th-  busi- 
ness of  the  tenth  committee  scare  :•  of 
the  ninth.  Its  object  was  to  pn'\  late 
trade;  to  take  oH^iiiance  il  •!],■ 
license   granted   by   the  Con 

cxt"  ■ '    '  ■   '•>  deciilo   up'-    •  ;he 

ei  s  of  the   !  ;  to 

ni  .'.ion  of  the  , , ^  for 

tl. 

I  time  to  which  we  now  refer,  the  exports  had 

consiotcd  of  bullion,  lead,  mcrcur\-,  woollen  cloths,  and 
hard-ware.  The  im|><irts  were  calicoes,  and  other  woven 
manufactures  of  India ;  raw  silk,  dianiond.s  tea,  porcelain, 
pepper,  drugs,  and  saltpetre.  The  annual  average  ini|>orta- 
tion  for  nineteen  years  following  the  year  1708,  was 
TiH.fU^/.  On  statid  days  the  goo<is  were  put  up  for  sale 
at  ■''■'  '""■  M  '-■.  and  transferre<!  •■  •'■■  "  :  ■  -t  bidder. 
T:  11  India  was  coi:  iarway. 

I        ,  •   hiring  ships,  (r.  scaJlcd",) 

«•,■«  long  adopted  by  tJie  Company  ;  thi-  ig  found 

pi-eferabie  to  building  or  purchasing  ti.  w-a.'s  at 

first  adopted.      They  retauied  nurxdy  a   f <—  ing 

vessels,  more  for  the  purp<'«<"  of  infelliifeno.  i  iij. 

T       ■  uf  goods    in 

M  England,  a 

II  conaeqamee 

goTenunent ; 

s  servaDta  <>f 

n.i  om  tiie  ofaati- 

nu:  .eir  ettabliahed 

customs.     ■■  .•\>   llie   r.late  of   tlic  cvuulry    was  too   low  in 

respect   of  civiUrstion   sml   of  wetUth,  to   possess  maniifac- 

r.re  scale,  caiieb  .  -ing 

;ig  the  goods  C'  :  on 

pre-app.'iuteu  nay.s,  uie  company  were  under  Uie  uecesaity 
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tlllMnM•lv(^!<,    th«      |>nsiilenl 


^  tr  ^VIMli  to  CatUet  throughout  the  |  Company 

Mam  •!*•••  yWi> 

difcrvul  iirucii-i  1.1  V 
pa»«d.       Pl«i-M   of  p 

iroo.i'' 

•kipv 

ilatowr»l    trriun.       V>.ii..  i 

(Iw  eeuntlnf^ouMS,  ami  ts 

yjMJ  KaMiw*"  "f   '!'■■  iiliir.',  ...       ;llC 

Cietories  <■:  Ludor  the  (lidordcrlv  and  iiielH- 

titni  ayiti  uent   whioli   prevailed   in    India, 

deposits  of  property  were  always   exiKweJ,  either   to   the 
rap.vity  of  tiie  government,  or,  under  the  weakness  of  tile 
it,  to  the  hands  of  depredators.     It  wu  always, 
I  iin  ohji>ct    of  iinjKjrtanee  to  build  the  factories 


A  Pr«tidenev  was  romposed  of  a 

and  a  council;  both  appointed  by 

my.    The  council  was  composed 

the  civil,  or  non-militnrv  rl.'ms. 


(.,  K   I'p  'liiir  inniav  '     iiid  disciplined  for 

.   ..^    1    ■t'-ly    1-  i«  would  admit. 

rtified  these  sta- 

«iuiuLl  troops,  as 

•  Miiiiii'i,  ui    iiK'  asacnt  could   itv 

lid  govoruon  of  the  countries  in 


1- 


•  it'  the  lo<pi' 

III  India,  lu 

i  to  the 

y   must 

Uic   iiuitLTials  of 

I  tliein  ;    nnd  with 

111      I   :       ;  i,.inils.    To  fmns- 

ll   I'lnli   ill.ir   wravor,    to  w^atch 

i    •    liil.rii-  Hlil>.'ii    I:'-   ......l...-..- 

1  to  provide  a  i 

.ml    i'i\  fs    ciniM   .  , ;     .  .    ,, 

iiiry,  who,  in 

13  it   is  snp- 

nd,  ban  hmt  his  banynn,  or  nn- 


t.!.'.,;ii.-a, 

whiiii  t!i'  .    • 

•'  (It  Ou-  r.;. 
that  1  ..!!.  ;' 
jrr-.li   -■   N 

'1  iif   \^  (•  I  . 

in  till-  1  '■■»>  •:  -,.., 
bare    iim.;i.-    'f    .i    mi-t 
Stall  times,  thoivion-.  1..- 
thtir  work,  or  tlu'   hm  iir. 
•ubaistenM  whib-  th<-  |<u.. 
act  in  this  n>anii>  r  \'.  iih 
hira  that  he  m 
has  enabled  hii  i 

is  a  work  of  ii 

multitude  of  a((ent8.  Tl 
each  district,  is  tb'  bcul  ■ 
poaed  that  he  i 

tive  aecrstary,  i  .lom  the  whole  of  the  business  is 

eondocted ;  tho  tjanyan  hires  a  species  of  broker,  cnlled  a 
gomashtah.  at  no  mtich  a  month  ;  the  iriiina<ibtHh  repairs  to 
the  n  '     ■      <  assif^ned  as 

bis  ^  I.  which  he 

calls  ms  cut'  iu  ry  :    i  '  ' 

of  paona,  a  soii  of  n 

gersr-  '.— •••  ...    - 

ately  to   him  the 

dalla!%,  ,  •  "vrArs  arc 

two  seta  ■  lowest, 

tiaaaaetinL'  r  :   the 

dallila    af^in    transart    with  the    pycira ;    tii  ih 

transacts  vt'i-b  the  dallaU;  the  banyan  with  thi  .; 

and   •  iny's  Kuropran    servant   with   tiiu   kiiiyan. 

Thi-  ^    mrvant   i«    thus    five    removcH  from    the 

'     '  i^iscd   tlint  much  collii- 

!.)wnrili  the  ('<impany, 

~    ■     ■'   '  conse- 

I'ln  iin- 
j....™.     i^.,...,  Kuro- 

,  with  a 


ani 


MSaciMlt   alio 

the  goma)-' 
nMneT  a* 
ia,  Mn«i'> 
iiaUnea  <! 

UeuAia 
kattah. 
awl  whtii 
for  tha  1 
caUed,  wl 
th«  nuMx 
tha  tutp; 
*aM  to  tl' 


with 


lit  tiut>- 
'i    hi>  i« 


I  llif  rulers  "i  tia-  ii.uiitry 
as    everythinz,    hMwcvcr, 
I'lwcm  of  I' 
line  of  th' 

r  the  pcivcni- 

„,,  .ill,  r    ,t 

rc 
•lio 


but  the  ni.  1  all  tho  most  lucni' 

anioiif^t  tb'  :,  for  example,  ns  cb 

more  import,  lu  l.i  ;   lics  under  the  Presidency.  \^ 
were  able  tu  >  ii,i,:.i,-,'    in  the  tnteniid  trade,  ami  u  n 

trade  bv  sea  to  all  eastern  ports  north  of  the  equator, 
except  'I'onquln  and  Formosa.  Mr.  Wilson  says  that  for 
some  time  the  salaries  of  the  chiefs  of  Bomltav  and  Kort  St. 
Georpe  diil  not  excceil  300/.  per  annum ;  ami  those  of  tho 
merchants  and  factors  were  but  00/.  and  201.  per  annum. 
Eveii  as  late  as  the  acquisition  of  all  real  ]iower  in  llen^^itl, 
the  salary  I' !"  "  "'"/.  j»er  annum;  of  a  factor 

140/.;  of  11  increased,  130/.;  but  the 

r— .1 .1,  more  or  less,  in  the  iuter- 

11  lint. 

il  exercised  full  power  over  all 
India;  they  also  had  authority 
•lien,  not  in  the  Comjiany's  scr- 
.>  dared  to  tratlc  without  license;  they  were  usually 
I.  imprisone<l,  or  sent  to  Kn(;lnnd,  and  in  many  cases 
tlie    treatment   seems   to   have   liecn   unnecessarily   severr. 
The  president  and  council  were  also  einpowere<l  to  exercise 
civil  and   criminal  jurisdiction   acconlinp   to   the  laws  of 
Enifland ;  and  the  powers  of  martial  luw  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  tn>ops  maintained  to  defend  the  factories  and 
Presidencies.     At  a  later  |>eriiHl,  a  Mayor's  Court  was  erta- 
i.i;  i,..,(   ;„  eacl,  of  (be  three  Presidencies,  r-^''~<''"-  of  a 
and   nine  aldermen,  empowered   tn  civil 

uf  all  descriptions;  they   \viri>  nU.i   \         ,      .;li  the 

power  of  holding  Courts  of  Quai  •  tor  the  exercise 

of  iHiiiil  iudicnture;  while  the  ]  •  'id  conncil  were 

(  11  Court  of  Apjienl  from  the  iMiiyor's  Court.    A 

I  ..'juests  was  also  instituted  for  the  speedy  decision 

of  jacuniury  questions  of  small  amount. 

In  addition  to  these  judicial  tribunals,  whose  authority 
extended  only  to  the  Dritish  ]>coplc  in  India,  the  Comj'iuiv, 
"in  the  cajmcity  of  Zemindar  of  the  district  amuinl  i  nl- 
'  .    •    ■  111  Zemindary  Courts,  for  the  ndminis- 

II    laws   to   the    Indian   jieoplc  ;    thu 
i  u'.iij'i.ii^  he  trial  of  crimes;  and  the  (  •■'  '■■— v 

for  civil  cni  u  the  Collector's  ("ourt  for  t 

r-v.Mui,-      'I  ill  ill'.-,    tribunals  were  •  i 

t  :,'ovenior  and  <  i 

1:  _        lire;  the  rule  el 

was  the  supposed  usiigc  of  the  country,  and  tb' 
of  the  court;  and  the  mode  of  procedure   wo.-- 
Punishments  extended  to  fine,  imprisonment,  labour  upon 
the  ror.ds  in  chains  for  a  limitea  time,  or  for  life;   and 
flajfellation,  either  to  a  limited  degree,  or  death.    The  id. •.•.-, 
of  honour,  prevalent  anions  the  natives,  induced  the  M^.ul 
government  to  forbid  the  Kunqx'an  in    '      <•         •   i  • 
ment,  by  hanging,  in  the  casc  of  a  M 


1...  I  „,,ol 


gectii 


ts  in  India,  arc  said  to  In-  h> 
lion  with   a  few  strokes  of  tho 


pciisfttion,  howev 
to  death ;  and   t 

b  v'rniUS,     OS     t' 

lick." 

pn^sident  was  cotnmander-ln-chlcf  of  the  military 
I  1  the  Presidency.     It  was  compn.seil   portly  of 

•  n   the  various  !>hip«;  partly  of  ile-icrttTs  from 

!   in   India;   and  partly  of 
Indian  ti/iahi.  or  soblior. 


. .  an  efl'ort  was  made  to  increa.se  the  garrison 

in  India  were  known  as  writem, 

;iiid    senior   merchants.      Tliu 

S  or  clerks,  a--  't   have  l>ecn  styled,  v,   ro 

d   with  the  ii.  .Is  of  commerce,  in  wli  ih 

1  (ive  years:  they  were  promoted  first 

;  tieTt  t"  that  of  junior  merchant,  in 


J,.,,. 


'  ing  iiiUmaUly 
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THE  CITY  OF  OPORTO. 
Oporto  U  situited  about  ICO  miles  to  the  north  of 
Lisbon,  »nd,  next  to  it,  is  the  lar^st  city  in  Portugal. 
It  i«  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  in  an  elevated  situa- 
tion, on  the  north  side  of  the  Douro,  and  is  about  two 
miles  from  iu  mouth.  To  the  west,  along  the  declivity 
of  the  hill,  is  the  market  town  of  Gaya,  where  a  place 
named  Cah  is  said  to  have  stood;  tfie  inhabitants  of 
which,  being  in  want  of  a  convenient  port,  constructed 
Oporto  (literally  "  the  port"),  which  they  called  "  Portus 
Cale,"  whence' "Portucal,"  and  lastly  "Portugal,"  is 
derived. 

The  appearance  of  the  city,  on  a  first  approach,  is 
pleasing :  the  houses  rise  one  above  another,  and  being 
all  whitewashed,  give  it  an  air  of  great  cleanliness;  but 
on  a  closer  ins{>ection  the  houses  are  found  to  be  very 
irregularly  constructed,  and  most  of  the  streets  arc 
narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  Still  there  are  some  broad 
•traight  streets,  with  new  and  handsome  houses,  with 
gardens  full  of  vines  and  orange  trees;  and  there  are 
eleven  public  squares,  called  campos.  A  pleasant  resi- 
dence is  noticed,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kinsey,  in  the  follow- 
ing agreeable  picture: 

The  windows  of  the  back-front  of  our  host's  residence 
open  into  n  '—••  — '-  filled  with  a  variety  of  Brazilian 
plants,  ea-  '  t'V  tluir  paudy  i-<>l<,ur»;  vines 

extended    i :    considerable    length,   bearing   a 

profusion  of  purj'Ie  bundles;  superb  lemon  trees,  sweet 
and  sour ;  lime  and  orange  trees,  bending  under  the  weight 
of  their  golden  fruit;  witli  pear-trees,  and  ai>ple!i,  and 
plums,  and  Alpine  strawl>erries  growing  iu  the  greatest 
luxuriance.  Tne  In<lian  cane,  with  its  splendid  blos-som, 
whose  colour  resembles  that  of  the  Guernsey,  or  mther  the 
Chill'  ■    :i  great  inMition  to  the  gay  ornaments  of  this 

earth  •    It  was  delightful  during  the  htat  when  it 

beortini'  imi"i-sil)le  to  mount  the  steep  streela  of  Porto,  to 
enjoy  a  lounge  under  the  canopy  fonned  by  the  vine, 
impervious  as  it  was  to  the  noontide  ray. 

The  steep  declivity  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town 
if  built,  makes  it  a  labour  to  move  about,  but  this 
inconvenience  is  compensated  by  the  greater  cleanliness ; 
during  rain  most  of  the  impurities  find  their  way  into 
the  river.  The  only  scavengers  are  pigs,  which  are 
turned  out  at  night  and  allowed  to  roam  about  the 
streets  until  sun -rise;  they  clear  away  vegetable  and 
other  refuse,  thrown  out  after  dinner,  which  in  this 
warm  climate  wo\ild  soon  ferment.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  town,  houses  are  built  against  so  steep  a  part  of 
the  declivity,  over  the  stream,  that  they  can  only  be 
approached  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock. 

The  river  affords  a  tolerably  secure  harbour  without 
any  artificLil  aid,  except  an  elevated  and  walled  quay 
which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  town:  here  llic 
river  is  deep,  and  v  •  d  to  the  purposes  of  trade: 

vessels  of  'i50  ton-  i  an  come  close  to  it.     The 

mouth  of  the  Douro  is  so  obstructed  by  rocks  and 
quicksands  that  its  entrance  is  difficult.  The  rocks  are 
mmken,  and  the  sand  forms  a  bar,  which  has  been 
accounted  for  thus: — At  CArtain  seasons  the  river  swells 
eoDsiderably,  and  cirrics  with  it  a  quantity  of  sand, 
brought  down  by  the  <|ifferent  torrents  which  issue  from 
the  sides  of  the  mountiins.  The  sunken  rocks  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  break  the  current  of  the  river, 
and  prevent  the  water  from  carrying  the  sand  out  to 
•ea.  It  thus  accumulat<;s  alioiit  these  rocks,  and  forms 
a  bar,  which  is  annually  increaxing  and  becoming  more 
and  more  dangerous.  Tlie  English  Oporto  ('ompany 
long  ago  proposed  to  destroy  these  rocks,  and  to  clear 
the  paM.1  "  ■  <c  replied  that  they  never 

would  ai.'  '  t°  the  best  defence  of  their 

harl.  t'  the  .Moors.     In  \ain  was 

it  r'  <  the  mouth  is  narrow,  two 

forts,   V,  (j1   lire   intersect  each    other,  would 

ticfrnd    I  ;  om   every   attack :   they    persisted    in 

daetaring,    li.ui    liipy    preferred    the    seruritv    of    their 
to  the  chance  of  more  considerable  profit,  which, 


in  the  end,  might  occasion  their  ntin. .  In  more  recent 
times,  attempts  have  been  repeatedly  made  by  the 
English  merchants,  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the 
Portuguese,  in  a  plan  for  diminishing  the  dangers  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Douro,  but  without  success. 

The  navigation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river  is  also 
difficult  and  dangerous:  even  when  not  swollen  its 
descent  is  fearful.  Mr.  Kinsey  says,  "  We  shot  down 
these  roaring  rapids  with  the  celerity  of  lightning, 
occasionally  enjoying  the  agreeable  sensation  of  bumping 
against  some  sunken  rock,  and  only  escaping  collision 
with  the  shore  by  the  activity  and  quick-sightedness  of 
the  man  at  the  prow,  who  managed  his  long  pole  with 
inconceivable  dexterity."  The  samp  writer  says,  that 
"  although  the  Douro  is  much  narrower  than  the  Tagus, 
and  is  wanting  in  its  grand  features,  yet  an  English  eye 
will  prefer  the  appearance  of  the  rocks  and  green  woods, 
which  surround  Oporto  and  \'illa  Nova,  to  the  herblcss 
heights,  on  which  Lisbon  and  Almada  are  situated." 

In  the  Uua  Nova  dos  Inglezes,  one  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  is  situated  the  British  Factory-house, 
erected  about  five  and  twenty  years  ago.  The  "  British 
Factory"  is  an  association  of  the  resident  merchants 
who  contribute  to  a  public  stock,  go  much  upon  each 
pipe  of  wine  which  they  ship  off  to  England.  It  is  a 
sort  of  a  club-house,  and  contains  a  fine  library,  reading- 
room,  and  spacious  ball-room.  Here,  also,  the  British 
cousul  has  his  office.  The  building  is  of  white  granite, 
and  the  street  elevation  crowned  by  a  handsome  pedi- 
ment, presents  a  very  beautiful  facade.  The  Exchange 
is  situated  below,  but  the  merchants  prefer  to  meet  on 
business  in  the  street,  or  in  the  news-room. 

According  to  Murphy,  the  population  of  O])orto  is 
about  6.3,000  souls;  but  including  V'illanova  and  (lava 
it  amounted  in  1827  to  80,000.  Oporto  contains  four 
suburbs,  Mazarclos,  Cedofeita,  Snnto  Ovidio,  and  La 
Lapa,  which,  together  with  the  city,  cover  an  extent  of 
ground  of  about  two  miles.  Villa  Nova  do  Porto  lies 
to  the  cast  of  Oporto:  it  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  wine 
coopers  and  persons  employed  by  the  merchants  of 
Oporto.  Between  this  place  and  Gaya,  on  a  small  plain 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  are  the  spacious  vaults  or 
"  lodges,"  where  the  wine  is  kept  till  it  is  stored. 

On  a  rocky  eminence  near  Villanova  is  the  celebrated 
convent  and  garden  called  Mosteiro  da  Serra,  which 
belonged  to  the  Austinian  monks.  The  site  is  so  ele- 
vated as  to  command  a  view  of  the  whole  of  Oporto. 
When  Mr.  Kinsey  visited  it,  it  was  surrounded  by 
orchards  and  gardens,  rabbit  warrens,  and  woods,  in 
which  the  fathers  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  chase 
But  the  ravages  of  civil  war  have  reduced  this  once 
lieautiful  building  to  an  almost  shajwless  ruin,  surrounded 
by  rude  palisadoes,  while  the  mngniticent  groves  of  ches- 
niit  trees,  luxuriant  orchards,  and  rich  vineyards,  have 
shared  in  the  desolation. 

It  was  from  this  spot  that  the  British,  during  the 
Peninsular  war,  crossed  the  Douro,  under  circumstances 
which  none,  perhaps,  but  British  soldiers  could  have 
successfully  opposed.  (The  rcider  will  find  an  account 
of  this  achievement  in  the  Saturday  Magazine,  Vol.  IV., 
p.  150.) 

Oporto  contains  fourteen  hospitals  or  charitable 
asylums,  and  no  fewer  than  ninety  churches,  besides  a 
fine  and  spacious  cathedral,  rebuilt  by  Henry  of  Besan- 
^on,  first  Count  of  Portugal,  a.d.  1105.  It  is  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  who  resides  chiefly  at  Mezanfrio,  but  has  a 
handsome  modem-built  palace  within  the  city. 

In  1827,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kinsey  wrote,  the  num- 
ber of  monks  in  Oporto  and  the  neighbouring  convents, 
was   estimated   at  5000,  and   the   grossest  sup<'rftilion 
I  everywhere  prevailed.     "  A   Protestant  observer,"  says 
I  that  gentleman,  "  must  luive  '  his  spirit  stirred  in  him  when 
j  he  sees  a  city  tbus  »  holly  given  to  idolatry,'  whrn  he  dls- 
eOTHt  a  people  who  are  wortliy  of  l>etter  instruction  '  in  all 
thing!  too  Mpentitious,  and  in  their  devotions  worshipping 
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of    li'  '! 

how  !     ,  '     ^  !'■ 

ncted  to  form  ut  Um  Godhead." 

The  mon.istcries  nre  now  uninhabited,  the  religioiu 
orders  in  Portugal,  as  well  as  in  Spain,  having  been 
auppresiwd  since  the  establishment  of  the  liberal  system. 
The  convent  of  St.  Benedict  formerly  contained  fifty 
nuns,  who  had  taken  the  veil,  and  was  also  a  sort  of 
asylum  for  unprotected  females,  termed  seculariei,  who 
of  course  might  quit  the  establishment  at  pleasure ;  the 
number  of  these  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
Franciscan  convent,  as  well  as  the  street  in  which  it 
stands,  suffered  severely  during  the  late  civil  war.  In 
the  church  attached  to  the  convent  is  a  dwarfish  figiire 
of  St.  Francis,  which  is  greatly  honoured  by  the  religious 
of  the  fair  fex,  who  are  accustomed  to  wash  the  hands 
of  the  sacred  effigy  in  a  basin,  with  soap  and  a  towel; 
«fter  which  they  either  drink  the  water,  or  bottle  it  up 
as  a  holy  relic. 

The  churches  are  described  as  being  in  a  very  filthy 
state,  and  from  the  invariable  custom  of  burying  the 
dead  within  their  walls,  they  are  most  unwholesome; 
moreover  the  behaviour  of  the  lower  orders  is  so  in- 
decent that  the  better  classes  purchase  permission  from 
the  Pope  to  have  mass  said  in  their  own  houses. 

As  the  holy  sacrament  is  conveyed  from  the  church 
'jirouph  the  strcvts  to  the  chamber  of  some  dying  person, 
«11  passcn)rers  fall  on  their  knws  and  cross  themselves, 
keeping  their  eyes  fixeil  upon  the  pround ;  carriages  pull 
lip;  the  leathern  curtains  of  cabriolets  are  drawn,  and 
strings  of  muleteers  remain  uncovered  as  long  as  the 
sacred  procession  is  in  sight. 

The  Torres  dos  Clerigos,  or  Tower  of  the  Clergy,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  objects  among  the  public  build- 
ings of  Oporto.  The  steeple  is  the  loftiest  in  Portugal, 
after  lh.it  of  Mafra:  from  its  summit,  a  most  command- 
ing view  may  be  obtained  over  the  town  and  neighbour- 
ing wooded  heights,  the  windings  of  the  Douro,  a  larjfe 
extent  of  coast,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  This  steeple 
was  once  struck  by  lightning,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
^_  inhabitants,  who  actually  met  for  the  purpose  of  delibe- 
^^Brating  on  the  best  means  of  protecting  the  tower  from 
^^^the  destructive  agent.  Two  plans  were  proposed,  and 
each  was  warmly  supported :  one  was  to  fix  a  conductor 
to  the  steeple,  and  the  other  to  put  up  a  lamp  to  be  lit 
every  night  in  honour  of  St.  Barbara,  the  patroness  of 
the  church.  The  latter  proposal  was  finally  adopted,  as 
the  most  elfoctual  protection  against  the  effects  of  future 
itornis. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  church  is  the  market  called  Cor- 
doaria.  It  is  well  supplied  with  fish,  fniit,  and  vege- 
tables, which  are  all  sold  bv  women.  "  It  is  curious  to 
observe  thum,  when  business  is  dull,  running;  every  now  and 
then  from  their  luerchaiuiize  to  the  church  to  breathe  a 
pr»yer,  and  then  hurrvinij  back  to  business  ;  while  others 
unwilling  tt>  lose  the  cnaiice  of  a  customer,  content  them- 
selves by  telling  their  beads  at  tkcir  stations  iu  the  market 
place." 

The  lower  orders  arc  passionately  fond  of  trinkets 
and  articles  of  jewellery ;  and  the  taste  seems  to  have 
been  created  by  a  curious  kind  of  necessity,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  stimulus  of  vanity.  As  there  are  no  savings' 
banks  in  Portugal,  the  peasants  either  hoard  their  earn- 
ings in  strong  boxes  or  lay  them  out  in  the  purchase  of 
trinkets.  Tlie  handsome  ear-rings  and  chains  of  solid 
gold  worn  by  women  among  the  lower  classes  excite  sur- 
prise, until  it  is  known  that  they  regularly  invest  their 
money  in  the  acquisition  of  these  ornaments ;  so  that  by 
an  unusual  corabiuation  the  increase  of  the  family  wealth, 
and  the  gratification  of  their  taste  for  personal  decora- 
tion, go  hand  in  hand;  and  as  these  trinkets  are  gene- 
rally of  solid  gold,  and  made  with  little  regard  to  fashion, 
their  value  is  ca    '  rtained,  and  they  are  converted 

into  cnsh  withii!  \ .     Many  women  who  go  about 

barefooted,   are  ornoiueuted  with  valuable  necklaces  of 


v..^l:.l. 
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gold.    The  ]-■'■■    <■ 
a  servant  w: 

w^  '  '  !  ,it  lUT  \Vi-;iriii^  II')  Ml')*'-,  aim  I'.iuK.i.j;  wii'* 
iii  from  poverty,  kindly  offered  to  advance  part 

nt    HIT  wages.     The  offer 
like  indignation  by  the  doni- 

her  box  and  displaved  a  wc-illli  ut  jcwtlry  whicii  <)uite 
astonished  her  mistress,  and  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
if  shoes  had  not  been  procured,  it  was  not  on  account 
of  jioverty,  but  because  they  were  deemed  useless  in- 
cumbrances to  the  wardrobe. 

The  principal  trade  of  Oporto  is  in  wine,  white  or 
red,  but  chiefly  red.     This  is  made  in  tl.  ■  of 

Tras-os-Moiites,  lo  the  north-west,  and  in  nets 

of  Entre-Douro-6-Minho,  to  the  north,  i'iiroughoat 
the  wine  country  the  precaution  is  adopted  of  fencing  in 
the  vinevards  on  those  sides  lying  near  the  roads  with 
a  litfht  frame  work,  composed  of  the  Arundo  domcur, 
covered  with  furze,  to  secure  the  grapes  from  the  grasp 
of  the  passing  traveller.  "  If  we  owe  you  money,  come 
and  be  paid,  but  don't  rob  me  of  my  property, '  said  a 
farmer  to  a  party  supposed  to  belong  to  the  company 
who  were  observed  nelping  themselves  to  what  came 
within  their  reach. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  quintas,  small  chatuiels  of  water, 
kept  constantU-  f>H.'i  from  some  overfl""i"  '  f..ii»tili.,  are 
so  skilfully  (  .  as  to  furnish  a  )>ly 

of  moisture  '.  :iil>s  and  plantat:  uld 

otherwise  in  summer  be  bun\t  up  by  the  heat,  i'iie  ulntit 
adjungrre  ntem  is  well  known  in  {xietical  description  ;  but 
in  Portugal,  besides  oversliadowing  their  artificial  sup- 
porters, the  vines  are  seen  attaching  themselves  to,  or  han)^ 
lug  down  in  luxuriant  festoons  from  for\-8t  trees,  such  as 
the  oak,  chesnut  and  cork,  in  all  tlie  wildneas  of  nature, 
and  not  unfrequently  insinuating  themselves  among  the 
branches  of  myrtle-trees,  which  attain  a  cousiderable  size 
in  the  hedge-rows,  and  contrasting  their  l»r.'..  i.nrple 
bunches  with   the    snow-white    blos6om.       1  ■    is 

truly  poetical,  and  its  novelty  is  charming  t  fa 

nortnem  traveller.  A  vine  is  often  purposely  planted  by 
the  farmer  under  an  oak  tree,  whose  boughs  it  soon  over- 
run-s,  repaying  the  little  labour  expended  in  its  cultivation 
by  its  fruit,  and  the  lop  of  its  broaches. 

The  red  wine  is  exported,  largely,  to  various  parts  of 
Europe  and  America;  but  the  greatest  consumption  is 
that  of  this  countrv,  where  it  is  known  as  "  Port  wine." 
The  amount  yearly  exported  varies  from  50,000  to  70,000 
pipes.  Other  exports  are  oil,  sumac,  linen,  lemons,  and 
oranges.  The  imports  are  woollen,  cotton,  iron,  and 
hardwares  from  England.  Manufactures  at  Oporto  are 
not  in  a  thriving  state. 

The  loss  of  the  I'ortuguese  colonics,  and  the  frequent 
wars  of  which  the  town  has  been  the  scene,  have  been 
ruinous  to  its  commerce.  Oporto  was  taken  and  sacked 
by  the  French  during  the  Peninsular  war.  In  1831-3, 
it  was  the  scene  of  a  fierce  contest  for  the  throne  of 
Portugal,  between  Don  Pedro,  ex-emperor  of  Brazil,  and 
his  brother  Don  Miguel,  who  had  usurped  the  Crown 
from  his  niece  Donna  Maria.  The  siege  la.sted  above  a 
year :  the  town  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  artillery,  and 
several  wealthy  mercantile  houses  were  ruined  by  the 
suspension  of  trade,  and  the  wanton  destruction  ot 
property  by  the  troops  of  the  usurper,  who,  on  their 
retreat  from  before  the  lines  of  Oporto,  blew  up  with 
gunpowder  several  wine-cellars  belonging  to  the  mer- 
chants, and  thus  caused  the  destruction,  it  is  said,  of 
13,000  pipes  of  wine.  An  eye-witness  says,  "The 
hissing  streams  of  wine  were  like  rivulets  pouring  out 
of  the  smoking  ruins  into  the  Douro,  whose  waters  were 
tinged  to  a  deep  red." 

From  the  mountainous  situation  of  Oporto,  tiM  clioMle 
is  damp  and  foggy  in  winter.  The  unhealthy  isMOn  ie 
from  the  beginning  of  July,  to  the  end  of  .\ugust.  The 
heat  during  the  day  is  quite  oppressive,  although  a  cold 
wind  prevails  on  the  river,  and  a  chilling  sea-fog  comef 
up  the  Douro  every  evening  at  the  turn  of  the  tide. 
These   almost   hourly   variations   in   the   n\te   of  't<e 
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»lroo*p1ipre  have  a  srriou?  infiuonce  on  the  •  > 

•tranarr.     In  suramor  the  he.it   is  Mcessivc.  y 

in  th*  narrow  valh  y  formed  by  the  hills  on  the  southern 
iJ^liTitt  ..f  ul.ii  1i  OiMirti)  is  situateH. 
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.  against  a  world  which  he  had  resolved  to 

I'i   ntver  seen  so  fierce  a  conflict   of  the  element"). 
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UP  tire 

As  the 

re  llie 

,  ),■..,„ 

il 

.1, 

MO  imprnc- 

my  amphi- 

in  outirt. 

•'  from  this  master-flood,  T  became 

•w\  me, 

r  in  all 

ir  II  nd  con- 

;  1,  who  had 

.'Ml  iiH'  iiinin  channel, 

to   them,   and   would 

I  mule^,  hut  my  »huuts 

waters.     Some  of  our 

irmn.l.itif m  contiiiiipil, 


",  and  wa«  now  viaited  by  a  alill  more 


^),..,,i.i  1^.  I. 


'■'■ildhood  should  ho 

hiinian  existence, 

n!   the  eveninff 

lie  sun  may 

'.cilD, 


I^r  it  a  Kc.iVnriw,  it  donervrs  somo  pr.il'. 


11; 
>  employed. 


TrwFPw  •TTHi!  «?»»^*  r^M 


COWPEB. 

'i  with  htlfndc  n'  •Hth 


CURIOUS  CHESS  PROBLEMS. 

XVII. 

The  inventor  of  the  followinff  remarkable  problem  is 
M.  .luliiia  Mendheim  of  Berlin.  White  is  not  to  be 
allowed  to  move  any  piece  except  the  Knig:ht,  and  with 
this  ho  is  to  give  Checkmate,  which  he  can  do  in  about 
seven  moves.  From  the  simplicity  of  the  condition 
attached  to  it,  this  problem  is  by  no  means  difficult  of 
solution,  although  the  number  of  moves  may  appear 
large  to  the  young  student. 


BLACK. 


WHITE. 


In  the  life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
wa«  an  alraent  man,  hut  the  following  amusing  act  of  for- 
gi'tfulneiu  is  related  by  his  hio)fni|)her. 

"  It  was  during  this  »cs.sion  that  my  uncle,  one  night 

after  a     --  '-     '  '  cture,  sfiiil  tome,  '  Come,  Bran-' ■      :> 

into  tl  .  and  1  11  take  you  home.*     I  w.i 

I  wa.s  ■  1''  I  !i.  '.I 

to  call  .,■  •■      :   I'.iri  -f  : 

for  Westminster.  I  ciring  iiitie  ahout  tliu  liistaiice,  as  it 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  l)eing  with  my  uncle.  At  last 
we  arrived  at  a  nobleman's  hoiisi',  I  think  in  Urosvenor- 
8(|uare,  and,  as  it  was  a  cold  night,  he  told  me  I  had  Ix-ttcr 
get  out  and  sit  in  tlw  dniwiiig-riMim  while  he  went  iil>  stairs 
to  sec  his  patient.  Accordiitgly  I  was  ushered  into  im 
elegantly    furnished    room,    and    at   first   v  " 

amus<"d  liy  examining  the  pictures,  and  tl 


I  then  took  up  a  Imok,  and  Siil   ..■•.   ;o 

tl  r  which    I   lost  all  recollection  until  I  awokcj 

(  ir,,ifl.-K«    iinii  with  iinl\' a  few '■M''rin-'  rinln'ra 

1-  ricr  of  the  ' 

11,  .     '  -y  to  the   n 

hali-lamp  was  out,  and  ali  wu  dark  and  silent.  1  iiou  I.  ii 
•Murcd  tlukt  I  had  Wn  forgotten  by  my  iinele,  and  lliul  I 
was  the  only  person  in  the  house  who  was  not  in  bod.  1 
iM-'.'nii   to  think   how   1  should   extricate  mysidf  from   my 


i 


lly;  I   list<'ned   for  the  least  noise  to  in' 
•  ne  was   stirring,  but  all  was  silent  as 


.t 


fro,  the  noise  nui'n    ,■^  ,,!•■ 
>  far  from  rnlniing  niv  .lis- 

...      l,..t     it     ..l,..nl,l    1„.  'l,,  :,l,l 


turn,  and  rang  the  \- 
1  lit   n-^  the   tinkling  • 

resumed.     A  w 
f.ir  I  soon  after  Ih 


I".-. 
cd 

V: 


n    whose    lo'iliB, 
-i  rj  .U.V, —  tvuh'.jv/fi  "J  inc  i'/'yinKdi  >^\cnrc4,  i  as   ne  Biarieu«iLii  sui|'ij.-rf  uc  rw.^-iog   jm ,  sufliciently  toiu 
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Imw  ^t^t..  .if  iiiiiul,— I  ftsked,  '  I«  Mr.  Conner  (foneT  'Gone, 


lioiini! 


This 


■k  in  tlip  nrnm- 


tind 


IK" 
till! 

of  t 

1,      ' 
1 

.Si,  . 


lie    in    return,  ' 
vtioii,  nuil  nbout 
1  turnt'il  nut,  of  thp   lionw,  an  J  til  oin' 
.   my  wnv  to    C«nnoii-»trwt,  at  wliicli    , 
i>miico  of  London  at  timt  |>eri<Hl,  it  tuuk  luu  no  liitlL' 
to  nrrivx.      1    ihoUKlit   my    unclu    nevor    would  liavo 
I  '      i  1  told  hiiM  i'  '  '     ' 

itioii  hu  li. 
iiotiou  of  Iki 


\  mil;   iiiM'ii 


it  by  my  reUtion  of  the  fact." — lAft  of 


VAninrs  opinions  have  ^rn- 
priiuitivf    distriluitiou    of    i 


"Hginal   or 
ii-e   of  tin- 


.  !  ceutres,    each   of    which    was   tlie 

iH  ill  number  of  peculiar  »i>eciea,  which 

nt  tiihl  ijiLU  tiivru  and  no  where  else.  Heaths  are  exclu- 
sivelv  confined    tn  the  oM  world,  and   no  indijrenou"  niw- 

ti  "  \v,  the  whol. 

I  HUtiful    DM 

piiiu.  lull  wu^  IS  Mill  mole  coioMiiu'd  by  imiiimi'if^  ot 
l>aiticiilar  plants,  having  an  entirely  local  and  iiusuluted 
existence,  gruwing  sptintancously  in  some  |)articular  spot, 
and  In  no  other  pliico ;  as,  for  example,  the  cellar  of 
Irfbaiion  wlii.Ii  crows  indiKcnously  on  that  mountiin  and 
in  no  <  f  the  world.    The  same  laws  obtain  also  in 

Vho  di-  t'  tl'.o  animal  cr-vition. — Mks.  Soubrville. 


THE  OCEAN. 


WinE  Ocean!  boundless,  measuroloM, 

IJeyond  the  ken  of  morliil  eye, 
Otil.spioadiii);  far  thy  uiigiiliuew 

Into  a  dread  inliiiity  ; 
Wliat  tliiuf;  ia  imaged  by  thoo 
In  tliino  unseen  iniuicnsity! 

Majestic  Ocean !  lifting  lii(;h 
Thy  niount.iin-billow  head,  all  spac<> 

The  throne-seat  of  thy  soverei^^uty. 
Thine  '    '  '    hi^di  place; 

What  1  \  theo 

In  thine  t ,.,  ,,,„jti,tyl 

Groat  Ocean !  Peerless  in  thy  sway. 

Proud  sconior  of  man's  im)iolcncp, 
Upheaving,  Rwelling  to  di-ipliiy 

■|  i,v  ,.,,..1,1  .,,,.1  ,1.,.  ■■inijiiifioonce; 
Wl  thee 

I"'  „        -      vl 

Mysterious  Ocean !  wherein  dwell 

Myriads  of  unknown  things,  deep,  deep 
Thou  host  a  bod  ;  and  who  may  tell 

What  wonders  in  that  wide  bed  sleen  I 
"What  thing  is  imaged  by  thee 
lo  thine  unravelled  mystery  ! 

Rough  Ocean!  to  mad  fury  driven, 

With  foam  of  unche<"kod  wildnc&s  recking. 
Thy  giant  bre.ist  with  tonipi-st  riven, 

lliy  voice  like  loudest  thunder  speaking; 
What  thing  is  imaged  by  thee 
In  thine  untamed  ferocity  I 
Free  Ocean  !  free,  and  yet  a  slave ! 

81.ive  to  the  Power  whoso  mandate  bade 
Thy  waters  roll,  who  taught  each  wave 

1  low  far  to  go,  where  to  bo  st4iye<l ; 
Wluit  thing  is  imaged  by  theo 
In  thy  mysterious  shivery  I 

A  hum.in  mind  !  its  mystery, 

lt,s  beauty  (horn  of  heaven's  own  light), 
It-  aid  its  slavery, 

I  r  and  its  prideful  might, 

11-  j>^  .-.  iiumonsity, 

Tliis  dost  thou  imago,  wondrous  Sea! 


in  the  earth,  is  pro- 

\olMn-;    ;*niiii:il>*     for 


One  of  the  gn\i 

duced  by  the  i\ 

then  the  gmiiiinivorc! 

the  young  tiws  so  th 

thoae  which  they  do  not  cit,  i»i  piue»  t^d  ii!..— Dk.  Akm»u>, 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  WHALE  FISHING, 

It  ia  a  common  rpmark  that  tailoi^    are  prorrrbiall) 

— 'itiout,  and  •■ --■ ''    '  -  tion 

who  are  •  i,e. 

ries.       I  he   sli'ps   einpiuvea    in    inii   ■>  'or   the 

most  part  manned  by  natives  of  the  (  \  ,Shet> 

f  course   I  ore 

'  <  the  won  lis, 

and  niajfu,  of  their  own  roniaiitic  Und.  It  will  not, 
therefon",  surprise  un  to  find  manv  "infiilnr  nnd  «iipcr- 
stitious  customs  \  In 

the  exciting,  but  1  no. 

The  fiillowini;  arroiiiit  n  piven  by  an  eje  witness: — 

After  some  days"  s.iil,  the  first  ccrcmoin'  or  prepara- 
tion commenced,  and  was  ca'Ieil  '•  sp.mning  the  har- 
poons." The  harpoon  i.s  a  wcajion  of  iron,  the  barb 
being  in  the  shape  of  an  arrow,  with  a  socket,  into  which 
is  fixed  a  staff  six  feet  in  length.  The  harpooners  are 
first  invited  into  the  cabin,  and  each  is  required  to  drink, 
from  the  socket  of  his  weapon,  a  bumper  to  the  success 
of  the  fishery.  The  men  appeared  to  bear  this  sentence 
with  great  resignation,  though  Uie  length  of  the  sbafU 
appended  to  their  drinking  vessels,  gave  them  a  most 
ludicrous  appearance,  when  turned  end  upwards,  and 
caused  many  jokes,  and  much  laughter. 

After  this  began  the  "spanning,"  which  is  accom- 
plished by  splicing  a  piece  of  new  untarred  rope  round 
the  shank.  This  rope  is  called  the  "  foreganger,"  and 
is  made  from  the  best  hemp,  and  unsoiled  by  pitch,  that 
it  may  bend  freely  with  the  weapon.  It  is  about  thirty 
fwt  long,  and  the  loose  end  is  spliced  to  the  end  of  the 
whale  line.  Several  other  ceremonies  then  take  place, 
and  the  evening  ends  in  dancing,  singing,  talc-telliog, 
and  mirth. 

Wc  kept  hovering  and  beating  about  the  eightieth 
degree  of  north  latitude  for  some  days,  in  hopes  of 
falling  in  with  game,  when  the  weather  became  mild,  in 
compirison  with  the  fo'nner  intense  cold.  One  day, 
about  the  time  of  eight  bells,  our  anxious  wishes  were 
gratified :  the  cry  of  "  Fish,  fish,"  from  the  crow's 
nest,  (or  post  of  observation  at  the  top-gallant-mast- 
head,) resounded  through  the  ship.  I  ran  upon  deck, 
at  the  welcome  sound,  and  beheld  in  the  act  of  sinking 
behind  a  flat  piece  of  ice,  the  broad  blick  tail  of  an 
enormous  whale.  Two  boats  were  immediately  lowered 
down,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  crew  to  roan  them  could 
only  be  compared  to  the  impatience  of  dogs  to  be  let 
loose  on  their  game.  In  three  minutes  they  were  off, 
and  the  mate  would  soon  have  got  fast  (as  it  is  called) 
to  the  huge  monster,  but  just  as  he  exjiected  to  be  rowed 
upon  iu!  back,  his  boat-steerer  fell  overboard,  and  the 
crew  being  obliged  to  "  hold  water,"  or  keep  back,  Jn 
order  to  pick  up  the  poor  fellow,  the  whale  disappeared, 
and  rose  no  more;  and  thus  our  philosophv  was  severely 
tried  in  having  to  bear  the  disappointment  like  men. 

Had  the  fish  gone  "  tail  up,"  as  the  .sailors  term  it, 
that  is,  dived  perpendicularly,  throwing  up  her  tail  with 
a  flourish  as  she  descended,  her  reappearance  might  have 
been  expected  somewhere  near  the  same  spot,  because 
that  mode  of  diving  denotes  that  the  fish  is  in  a  gay 
humour,  and  amusing  itself  with  exorcise  and  feedimr; 
but  when  a  whale  is  going  "  right  an  end,"  or  running 
straight   forward,   occasionally   'i  -id   then 

coming  to  the  surface  at  a  con.-;  -.  till  it 

is  seen  no  more,  there  is  little  chance  ol  he:  ■  •  ii. 

It  was  a  terrible  blow,  and  "  Ix)st,  lost '."  r-  ds 

mournfully  to  c.ich  other;  while   i  .u  lo  pull  off 

their  caps  and   millens,   which   i'.  .  iit  on   to  be 

ready  to  join  in  ki'  -h,  wiua  it  should  be  struck. 

"  We  shall  have  i;  -  year,"  said  an  old  sailor  to 

the  spoctionoer:  "  How  could  you  hope  it?"  cried  an- 
other, "  while  we  have  that  ugly  black,  curly-hided 
dog  on  board!     '^  -  more  unlucky  than  such  • 

brute."     "  You  wi  ;<-k  that  heart,  I  wanted  yoa 

to  bum  last  night,"  said  a  third;  **  I  killed  the  poor  cat 


aaa 
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on  purpose,  that  wc  miffht  have  a  chance  of  freUinp 
something;  vou  »oe  now  what  wc  lose  by  it."  "  Well," 
replic<l  the  man,  "  you  mipht  have  done  it  yourself;  but 
I  think  it's  all  along  of  Billy  Morris,  who  iri/l  poke  the 
fire  with  a  harpoon,  on  purpose  to  bring  us  bad  luck." 

Whili-  flic  (1i«!nite  was  at  its  height,  and  might  have 
■ce,  a  cry  of  "  Fish  !"  again  resounded 
i  . ;  and  on  looking  round  I  saw  three 

grrat  whales  lying  on  the  surface,  and  sending  up  tall 
rolumns  of  steam,  like  jets  of  water  from  a  fountain. 
In  a  moment  one  of  them  went  "t.iil  up,"  displaying  a 
vast  sheet  of  black  fin-like  substance,  as  large  as  the 
floor  of  a  good-siied  room.  One  fish,  however,  lay  still 
on  the  water,  and  the  mate's  boat  being  nearest  to  her, 
pulled  swiftly  to  it.  The  foolish  animal  did  not  appear 
to  be  aware  of  its  approach,  but  remained  motionless  on 
the  water,  the  ridge  of  the  back  being  alone  visible.  As 
silent  and  motionless  as  the  whale,  was  every  man  on 
board,  when  the  mate,  taking  his  harpoon,  stood  up  at 
the  head  of  his  boat,  balancing  the  fatal  weapon  for  the 
plunge.  The  fish  made  a  slight  movement,  when  her 
enemies  were  within  thirty  yards  of  her.  "  She'll  be 
lost,"  muttered  an  old  sailor,  close  to  my  ear,  but  the 
mate  spoke  to  his  men,  when  they  ceased  rowing,  and 
the  boat-steercr  began  to  skull  warily,  yet  briskly,  with 
his  long  steer-oar.  The  boat  glided  onward  noiselessly, 
and  again  breathless  quiescence  reigned  over  all  around. 
The  crews  of  the  numberless  boats  on  the  water  rested 
on  their  oars;  the  men  were  still  as  the  icebergs  around 
them.  The  sun  shone  brilliantly,  though  not  tcarmlif, 
for  it  was  near  midnight,  the  blocks  of  ice  lay  in  slumber 
on  their  liquid  bed,  glittering  and  gleaming  in  jewelled 
splendour;  beauty,  peace,  and  harmony  dwelt  on  the 
surface  of  the  pure,  calm  ocean ;  when,  as  if  by  a  sudden 
inipulse  of  the  demon  of  discord,  the  boat's  crew  dashed 
their  ready  oars  into  the  water,  and  by  a  'ong  and 
strong  pull  brought  their  little  vessel  on  the  back  of 
the  whale. 

The  boat  rose  against  the  side  of  the  enormous 
animal,  as  if  it  were  running  up  a  shelving  hank ;  and 
the  mate,  pointing  his  harpoon  over  the  larboard  bow, 
drove  it  with  all  his  force  and  weight  deep  into  the 
unresisting  body,  adroitly  pushing  himself  and  skiff 
away  from  the  wounded  animal,  as  he  forced  the  instru- 
ment farther  in.  He  was  ably  seconded  by  his  men, 
who  "backed  oars,"  just  in  time  to  avoid  a  tremendous 
blow,  for  the  enraged  animal  raised  its  sinewv  tail,  and 
dealt  such  a  blow  on  the  very  spot  where  the  boat  had 
previously  been,  as  must  inevitably  have  sent  it  to  the 
bottom,  had  it  been  stnick;  the  vengeful  limb  of  the 
mighty  Ix-viathan,  however,  dashed  up  such  a  shower 
of  ipray,  that  the  boat's  crew  were  plentifully  drenched. 

"This  was  an  event  of  little  moment;  and  as  soon  as 
the  harpoon  was  actually  "  delivered,"  (that  is,  had 
entered  the  body  of  the  fish,)  a  cry  burst  forth  with 
iuch  a  tremendous  shout,  ''A  fall,  a  fall,  a  full!"  as 
made  "  the  welkin  ring,"  and  awoke,  as  it  were,  from 
the  lethargy  of  ages,  a  thousand  echo<'s  in  "  icy  caves 
and  crysUl  grots."  "A  fall,  a  fall!"  rung  out  from  the 
mast-bead;  "a  fall,  a  fall!"  resounded  from  every  man 
and  boy,  who  ran  stamping  \ipon  deck,  to  call  forth  the 
■Icepert  for  the  nrxt  w.loh;  and  the  half-naked  seamen 
came  pouring  '■  ,c  hatches,  and  with  their  eves 

icarcely  open.  <  <    cry,  as  it  were,  mechanically, 

"  a  fall,  a  fall !"  Without  stopping  to  dress,  all  hands 
jumped  aboard  the  boats,  and  away  they  went,  as  swiftly 
as  if  borne  on  the  smooth  ocean,  amidst  the  still  and 
beaiileout  scenery  of  that  marble  paradise. 

During  their  progress,  the  men  contrived  to  put  on 

their  ■ '-    "vcr  the  close  dresses  of  flanml, 

in  *'■■  ip,  in  readiness  for  any  •■iiddir, 

' '"I'l  tJic  ii.irpooners  all  prepared  to  »frike  the 

1  she  next  appeared.  'The  boats  by  degrees 
an  \-iy.\\rt  up  the  most  conTcnient  positions  to  surround 
her,  on  her  emerging  from  th«  deep.     While  this  was 


going  on,  the  fish  continued  to  "draw  rope"  from  the 
first  boat  so  rapidly,  that  smoke  might  he  seen  rising 
from  the  "bollard,"  or  piece  of  wood  round  which  the 
rope  of  the  harpoon  is  fastened,  to  incrcast>  tlie  fatigue 
of  the  whale's  "run,"  and  great  care  must  be  taken  in 
uncoiling  the  rope,  as  the  slightest  hitch  would  either 
cause  it  to  snap,  or  occasion  the  submersion  of  the  boat. 
If  the  animal  should  take  out  the  whole  line,  and  there 
be  no  other  boat  at  hand  "  to  bend  on  her  lines,"  it  is 
considered  the  most  perfect  sport,  to  "  give  the  whale 
the  boat;"  that  is,  for  the  crew  to  quit  the  little  vessel, 
and  betake  themselves  to  the  ice,  if  she  gives  them  the 
opportunity,  by  dragging  the  boat  near  the  edge  of  a 
piece.  The  boat  thus  serves  as  a  buoy,  and  unless  the 
rope  snaps,  will  of  course  appear  again,  when  tlie  dying 
or  dead  animal  rises  to  the  surface.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  the  whale  again  made  its  appearance;  it  blew 
very  fast  and  high,  and  seemed  much  exhausted;  the 
raallemawks  (a  species  of  gull)  began  to  wheel  round  it 
in  circles,  as  if  anticipating  a  feast.  A  numl)er  of  har- 
poons were  now  driven  deeply  into  the  blubber  of  the 
ill-fated  animal,  and  it  could  no  longer  dive,  but  ran 
along  the  surface  of  the  water,  panting  excessively. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  new  mode  of  attack  on  the 
simple  monster,  which,  had  it  known  how  to  apply  the 
immense  power  it  possessed,  might  have  sent  all  its 
assailants  to  the  oozy  bottom  of  its  native  clement.  Tlie 
boats  now  pulled  up  close  to  the  whale,  and  Ici 
were  thrust  into  the  vital  parts  of  the  fish.  T 
of  this  assault  were  soon  visible  in  the  rapidly  dLcrcaa- 
ing  strength  of  the  exhausted  animal,  and  in  the  deep- 
ening tints  in  which  the  surrounding  waters  were  dyed. 
At  length  the  vast  creature  flung  round  its  tail  in 
agony,  and  dived  headlong  to  the  bottom,  from  which  it 
arose  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, — dead  ! 

Three  boats  were  then  employed  in  towing  the  enor- 
mous carcase  along,  and  in  slinging  it  to  the  side  of  the 
ship  with  a  scries  of  ro|>es  aud  pulleys,  called  "  cant 
falls."  And  now  began  the  active  and  important  occu- 
pation of  "  flenching,"  or  separating  the  blubber  from 
the  bones,  and  as  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  greasy 
and  contaminating  than  the  whole  affair,  every  man 
provides  himself  with  a  dress  that  he  thinks  least  likely 
to  suffer  detriment  from  oil  and  blood.  Hence  I  beheld 
my  old  friends  and  shipmates  start  up  from  the  hatches 
in  such  various  disguises  of  canvass,  bear-skin,  oil-skin, 
tarpaulin,  and  leather,  that  it  was  some  time  before  I 
could  recognise  one  person  familiar  to  my  eyes.  The 
flenching  of  the  whale  was  no  sooner  completed,  than 
the  "  crang,"  or  carcass,  was  cast  loose  from  the  "  cant 
falls,"  and  committed  to  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  in 
which  but  a  few  hours  before,  it  had  sported  in  all 
the  giant  strength  aud  gaiety  of  a  happy  monster. 

M.  A.  B. 

A  Ciarx  is  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  machinery  to 
maintain  the  action  of  the  pendulum,  and  at  the  miina 
time  to  count  and  register  the  number  of  its  oscilliitimis; 

and    by  that   peculiar  prop.    ■         ' '  ■ 

menoes  exactly  where  U\v  ! 
is  lost  or  piitifd  in  the  j"-" 
If  Konie  cxtmneuus  f 

watch,  to  maintain  or   ;    .,        

a  {>endulum,  or  oscillations  ot  a  l>aiancv,  they  would  nnoii 
come  to  rest  by  reason  of  friction  in  the  mcchnninni,  iiihi 
the  resistance  opposed  hy  the  air  to  the  partA  in  nioiiMii. 
This  force  in  the  larger  clocks  is  usually  a  suspciMli'iI 
weight,  but  in  the  portable  cliK-k  and  watch  it  is  a  hpiine, 
coiled  in  a  metallic  box,  that  actuates  the  wheel-work  l>y 
gmdually  nnbendiug  iV»e\t.—Pkiloiophy  in  >Sj>ort. 


To  conquer  diflicultiea,  whether  great  or  smidi,  i.t  to  iuoreaM 
our  pleasure*.  When  advancmg  towards  any  proposed 
object,  or  when  we  lee  with  inward  sntisfactlon,  the  com- 
pletion of  some  favourite  scheme,  the  mind  feels  tranr|Utl 
and  contented,  and  looks  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
coming  diy. — Zimxerxaiih. 
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SAL    0C-' 

A  name  nivou  to  a  kiod  of  «t''    '  '' 

uiiil   wliirli   s»iiiL'timos  lias  t: 

precious  Ktoni's.     I'  '-   '■""  .  ,>. 

gypsum,  ill  tliu  n<  iva- 

tion  hai  prDVi'il  it  •  .  nita 

of  Bftlt  Biul  (fvpsiim  t'rcijiiiMitly  iiltiriinti-.  The  («l  gem 
foriiiH  itM>lt  into  Inrf^e  iiiidiviclt'il  hciN,  nomctiinr!!  it  runs  in 
laruc  (letaclifd  cuImih,  lieliiml  lii'dii  of  olay  and  mvW, 

Tito  mine!*  uf  sal  i(«iu  are  found  at  every  lieip;ht,  and 
nuu'  uiid  llirii  on  a  level  with  the  pluiiiii.  Ill  nil  parta  of 
the  known  world,  no  unxlucliuii  of  nature  iii  more  ahundaot 
than  Halt.  Most  of  tlie  sal  gem  mines  in  Spain  and  Eng- 
land   arc   several    hundred    feet   in    extent.     The    town   of 

Cardonn.  •■•  ^■•-■■-    ■-  .......  i  ..>  ti...  i f  .,  ).,,(.  |t  ^f  solid 

■lit,  ri  i;,'lit  of  four  or 

five   li\! ,       ,   :     .ire,  or  separate 

Liyer.  This  immen.se  mass  of  salt  is  alwut  a  league  in 
circuit ;  its  depth,  and  cun8e<|uently  the  bed  on  which  it 
rest.s,  is  unknown.  From  top  to  hottom  the  salt  is  either 
of  the  purest  white,  or  of  a  light  transparent  blue.  This 
prodigious  mountain  of  salt,  quite  free  from  gypsum  and 
other  extraneous  matter,  is  tiie  only  one  of  tiie  kind  in 
Europe.  In  the  county  of  Chester,  on  the  const,  is  a  very 
extensive  mine  of  sal  gem  Keliiiid  a  ledge  of  rock ;  anil, 
after  having  worked  through  twenty-five  feet  of  salt,  in 
■eveml  places,  of  a  fine  deep  re<l,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
of  rock  :.  ■  liiL  Mi.|ieaied,  ami  salt  ag;iin  under  that,  a  fact 
which  ;he    liyi>otiiosis    of    Mtl   gem    being   pro- 

duced 1  lakes  dried  up. — Dictionnaire  d'ilUlvire 

NaturtUr. 


Ii  K    IS    TIIE   LAKE    LADOOA. 

Tub  Urge  expanse  of  water  forming  the  Lakr  Ladoga  is 

soon  frozen  over  after  the  commencement  of  the  frost,  and, 

if  there  be  no  wind  and  boisterous  weather,  tlie  ice  acijuires 

a  considerable  degree  of  tliiekness.      It  is   soon,   however, 

broken   up  by  the  wind,  and  then   large   pieces  enter  the 

river  as  it  is  continued  from  the  lake.     These  mass«'s  pcr- 

fonn  a  journey  of  about  forty  miles  before  they  reach  the 

city,  and  by  the  constant  collision  which  they  meet  with  in 

their  course,  apite.ir  in  the  shape  of  roundeil  masses  of  all 

pojtsilde  sizes.      I'lTvious  to  their  approaching  the  bridges 

tl.  '  iVom  their  moorings,  to  prevent  tlieir 

li'  liy  the  loice  of  tlie  accumulated  ice 

hinrira   n,n\ii  m  i m'  stream  ami   pressing  upon  them,  an 

.•iccident    which    sometimes  happens  when    tlie   ice    comes 

down  in   the  night,  and   when  the   watchmen  are  asleep, 

whose  duty  it   is  to  guard  against   such   accidents.     This 

transit  of  ice,  from  the  Lake  Ladoga,  along  the  Neva,  to  the 

Ciulf  of  Finland  is  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  according 

to  circumstances.     It  is  much  influenced  by  the  direction  in 

which  the  wind  blows.     If  it  be  a  side-wind,   tlien  small 

u\xs,ses  of  ice  are  blown  to  one  shore,  and  two-thirds  of  the 

river's  breadth  are  free.     If  the  wind  lie  directly  .ngninst 

:  he  current,  then  insulated  pieces  float  down,  and  s<'veral 

'hiys  will  elapse  before  consolidation  takes  place.     If  wind 

lud  current  coincide,  then  that  which  wasone  day  a  flowing 

■'■•'  o,  will  in  a  few  liours  pn'sent  no  other  surface  than  a 

•t'  solid  ice.     It  is  cflected  in  this  wise  :  at  first  small 

.      -  only  ap()ear  in  the   river,   such   as  are  broken  ofl^ 

hoin  the  etiges  of  the  frozen   lake.     These  rollini;  slowly 

along,   btvakini;  up  into  smaller  masses,  ami  rounding  olf 

tlieir  edges  as  they  float,  fiixl  spice  enough  for  their  tran.sit 

ill  the  breaiith  of  the  stream.     As  the   Like  hre.iks  up   m 

"    '  :  islands,  move  slowly 

:  three  miles  an  hour. 

I   ,.    ■,  iH-( ii..i.'u;ii i_\    ;viit.>i,ii    111  ■"■  Tpss,  allow  other 

nil  i  r   niass<'S    to  iiMiiuate  tl'.  nto    the   broken 

vM     1  .-s   which    the   Lirger   ma.«s.     , ;,  and  resistance 

;    made  by  the  shoivs,  so  of  a  sudilen  does  the  whole 
;  -.  halt  and  form  one  continuous  surface.     So  iuslant.'i- 
iieously  does  this  halt  occur,  that  boats  which  arc  ci\wsing 
tlie  river  are  often  arn'sted   in  the  middle  of  the  strctini, 
not  without  danger  to  the  passengers,  who  are  ol- 
out  and  walk  over  masses  of  ice  covering  a  flow 
through   which  hut  a  few  seconds  previa! 
jMiddled  along.     In  attempting  this  some 
under  the  ice,  and  are  heard  of  no  more.— •/.it  ";   'i   //u- 
rtlling  Physician, 


UEFLECTI(J.\.>S  (JN  UlcAVF-YAIcOs. 

\Viio  with  a  head  to  think,  and  a  heart  to  feel,  a  ipirit 
red  by  experience,  and  a  mind  shaded  by  di»ap- 
,  ..ilnicnt,  has  ever  wandered  aloue  to  the  place  of 
graves,  and  stood  bctido  "  the  hou*«  appointed  unto  all 
living,"  without  saying,  "It  is  good  for  loi-  to  l.e  here." 
While  a  child,  I  loved  to  rent  over  "  lli' 

•tone,"  when  wearied  in  the  course  of  .» 

day's  ramble;  and  in  after  years,  when  ni'  ul 

been  dear  to  me  wai  laid  in  the  dust,  I  h.i<<    ;.......;  a 

tranquil,  pen.iirc,  meditative  pleasure,  beyond  ray  power 
to  describe,  as  my  unheeded  steps  have  slowly  traversed, 
with  many  a.  pause,  the  church-yard's  hallowed  turf. 
And  whether  my  ramble  has  led  me  ta  the  English 
burial-ground,  adorned  with  its  antique  yew,  its  scathed 
ash,  and  melancholy  clumps  of  cypress;  or  to  th« 
neglected  Irish  rclig*,  where  the  ivy  twines  profusely 
round  the  scanty  ruins  of  what  was  once  the  house  of 
prayer,  and  long  grass,  and  rank  weeds  treacherously 
conceal  the  shattered  grave-stone,  and  sunken  cell  of 
death,  from  the  eye  of  the  careless  passenger;  I  have 
found  the  sensatiou  alike  in  either  scene;  for  each  such 
spot  lias  equally  pressed  on  my  mind  the  same  solemn 
conviction, — "Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shall 
return." 

On  a  fine  summer  evening,  not  many  years  ago,  I 
strolled  from  my  solitary  out-post,  in  the  south  of 
England,  to  a  church-yard  of  extraordinary  dimensions, 
about  a  mile  distant.  By  the  time  I  reached  its  cntraiice, 
every  liiigeriug  trace  of  daylight  had  faded  away;  and  I 
was  left  to  explore  its  mazes  under  the  glimmer  of  the 
stars,  for  the  Queen  of  night  had  not  yet  shed  her 
radiance  oyer  the  earth.  Tombs  and  head-stones  formed, 
in  many  parts,  what  might  be  termed  streets  of  the  city 
of  the  dead;  some  monuments  gleamed  white  on  the 
eight,  in  the  snowy  hue  of  unsullied  marble ;  others  were 
hoary  with  age,  and  mantled  with  moss  and  lichens;  and 
some  totterred  and  hung  toppling  over  their  basis,  the 
pilasters  fallen  away,  and  the  rent  sides  yawning,  as  if  to 
give  egress  to  the  corpse  summoned  forth  to  its  resur- 
rection. My  foot-fall  resounded  in  long,  low,  reverbe- 
rated echoes,  over  the  hollow  vaults,  and  among  the 
memorial  tokens,  which  love,  in  its  simplicity,  or  wealth, 
ill  its  ostentation,  had  reared  above  the  poor  "  kneaded 
clod,"  that  knew  no  more  the  delights  of  affection,  or  the 
gauds  of  pomp.  An  undefined  feeling  of  awe  and  dread 
hegyjn  to  chill  my  heart,  as  1  reached  the  centre  of  this 
Golgotha;  and  with  a  cold  shudder,  I  turned  round  and 
sought  the  village  road.  Again  I  passed  the  gate,  and 
stood  awhile  beside  the  inclosing  fence ;  the  moon  now 
shone  brightly  from  between  the  rifted  clouds,  casting 
the  shadows  of  the  church  far  over  the  grassy  graves 
and  sculptured  tombs;  and  suddenly  the  clock,  in  the 
church-towor,  began  to  repeat  its  slow  and  solemn 
chinip.  It  was  a  moment  I  shall  never  forget;  I 
listened,  scarce  breathing,  till  the  last  sound  had  died 
tremulously  away ;  and  then  exclaimed — Time  has  been, 
and  is,  and  (perchance)  is  to  come  for  me;  for  rae  the 
sun  and  the  moon  continue  to  shine,  and  the  stars  to 
shed  their  light:  but  to  those  who  rest  within,  "  Time 
shall  be  no  morel"  Their  race  is  run;  and  sun,  aiid 
moon,  and  stars,  shall  never  more  greet  their  sight,  till 
they  behold  a  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth,  on  the 
judgment-day.  Yet  time  to  them  teat:  once  they  know 
the  cares  arid  joys  of  life ;  and  reclined  on  the  lap  of 
ease,  or  laboured  amid  the  turmoil  of  the  world:  and 
once  the  Law's  denunciation  of  wrath,  and  the  Gospel  * 
call  of  mercy,  bade  them  repent,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  at  hand.  But  here  they  have  ceased  alike 
'  from  their  loves  and  thrlr  labours,  their  joys  and 
sorrows ;  and  here  no  warning  voice  awakes,  or  promise 
soothes  the  conscience.     Each  one  sleeps  the  sleep  of 

•  Hf'ls,  in  thi"  tri«h  l-<ncTt»*>  •Tsr-tfi"  ^\trr  of  burial;  iDil,  m  tiwy 
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death,  till  su:  i  apj^^ar  v '  and  the 

dea''  m"«i  i.  '   —tin-  i  :  Chri.'-t .' 

\  1  oftcu  anlicijrafe 

the  . ...» .-  ...   .. .rlioM  the  moving 

multitutio,  wra|ipcd  in  "  the  long  wiiidino;  sheet,  and  the 
fringe,  and  the  shroud,"  added  to  the  niillioos  who  have 
gone  down  to  the  grave  since  Adnm  was  tempted,  and 
fell,  and  "  brought  death  into  the  world,  with  all  our 
woo ;"  while  as  otien,  standing  in  the  cemetery,  I  wing  my 
thoughts  backward  a  little  space,  and  invest  tnc  dead  witti 
life,  and  give  once  more  to  the  silent  tongue  the  power 
of  speech,  to  the  heedless  ear  the  faculty  of  hearing. 
It  mar  be  idle  pastime,  but  I  think  it  a  salutary  indul- 
gence of  the  imagination  ;  the  uncertainty  of  what  was, 
and  what  may  be  the  lot  of  the  dead,  leads  me  to 
review,  ray  own  condition,  and  sock  that  mercy  and 
salvation  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  without 
the  acquisition  of  which,  the  long^est  life  has  been  lived 
in  vain  ;  and  the  highest  honours,  an<l  most  abundant 
wealth,  have  proved  but  tinsel  trinkets,  that  awhile 
charmed  the  idiot  eye,  which  looked  not  beyond  their 
possession  for  happiness,  and  then  for  ever  fled  the 
anxious  grasp  of  worldly  ambition. — Sketches.  Srpnes, 
and  Narratives,  by  an  Oficer  of  the  Line. 


1.1  every  Christian  lanil.  •'"■  »■ -vih  and  the  manhood  are 
accountable  for  tlieir  1m  .>  accountnlilc  for  their 

use  or  their   neglect  ot    •  ,iiry  by  which   the  belief 

ought  to  have  been  determined.  Thev  have  all,  from  their 
iiifiincy,  heard  of  God.  Many  have  Wn  trained  to  think 
of  Him,  amidst  a  thousand  associations  of  reverence.  Some, 
tinder  a  nmf  of  pietv,  have  olU-n  lis]ied  the  pniyera  of 
early  childhood  to  this  unseen  BiinK;  and  in  the  often- 
repcAt^il  Miiind  of  morning  and  evening  orison.s,  tiiey  have 
be<-  '  •'       lime.     Even  they  who  have  j^-rown 

up  :lie  years  of  a  neglected  bovhiHid, 

are  i,'r>;iu_\  "  uii:ii  uii-  limits  of  tliat  responsibility  for  which 
we  plea<).  They  are  fully  possessed,  if  not  with  the  cer- 
tainty, at  le.i--*  "  ■'''  •'■••  '''■•■'  'f  -  crreat  etemfil  Sovereijrn. 
The  very  imp:  -ss  may  have  tancbt  it 

to  til.  111.     Tl  ii.'iid  in  riot  and  blas- 

plu-  The  worship-ljell 

of  t  'I  them,  if  not  the 

trutli,   .    .  1  I h,  which,  if  it  do 

not  i.;r. -:    ;;,     .   '  "i  "'H  louvo  guilt 

upon  their  s-uil-,  th.m^^h  il  Ih:  guilt  against  a  God  who  is 
unknon-n. — Chalmkiis. 


Tar  Orcat  Author  of  our  beiuc;,  who,  while  He  lu»s  been 
ple;i  for  on  ui  the  gift  of  reason,  lu\s  prescribed 

cer!..  to  !'»  jwim-iT",  jH-nnits  n*  t"  n<"i|uire,  by  its 

exercise,  a  kii  works  of  his 

creation,  to  iir  .'U)d  of  good- 

lM».i  lo  Join  our  voico 

to    '  IIS    "  His    .Mi;;ht, 

Ma;  ■■     '-nd 

Wr 

Tit 

lite 
ill  is  so 
'  ndrate 


iii.i 
into  till 
fur  in  ill 
bis  I 
we  ; 
tb- 
of. 
t>i>'  ■ 

111':  ;  !*■     '1 

fu-i    •.     •• 
to  ; 
la  I 

par 

rf  I 


III 


end. 

"  the 


of  lli» 
darkly 

''•■<• 

th 


Wi«    ^riTJClU    KMMC  1        .MilY    v%  U     U*i\    KX\»Xlll^    Hi    liJV    n|>ifii.Uttl 


which 

iiiT'r\o 

A 

r- 

at 


constitution  of  man, 

those  he  now  posse-  i 

&culties   wlii<m    T&\- 

Uave  we  not  in  the   , 

mony  with  the  fett«'r!i  ot  our  UiJi.  , 

within  our  view  purer  conditions  .  : 

the  illusions  of  our  sen.-ies  aud  the  iiiliiiaiUei  of  our  i, 

our  elevution  to  which  will  eventually  prove,  that  all  iin    r 

unsiiti  '    '         :  of  knowl,  '  >     u   .^  ,     .  ^^ 

tion-  .1  pood,  Wi  : 

li.i,. ,•.._.     :...io    lias   bf»ii    w.^wvi    ,.-,    i,.>i,i   I,   uimii-r 

source,  a  pure  and  hcavoiily  light  to  guide  our  faltering 
steps,  and  animate  our  fainting  spirit,  in  this  dark  and 
dreary  search ;  revealing  those  truths  which  it  imports  us 
most  of  all  to  know;  giving  to  morality  higher  sanctions, 
elevating  our  hop<-s  and  our  atfeetions  to  nobler  objecta  than 
belong  to  earth,  and  inspiring  more  exalted  themes  of 
thanksgiving  and  of  praise. — Dcu  Hoobt. 


1  AM  sure  when  we  Ksad  of  what  Athens  did,  the  feeling 
wljch  we  shall  luve  at  the  lie«t  moments  of  our  life,  will 
not  I.e   this:   "It  would   have  been  more  right,   that  the 

}>owerB  which  were  in  the  mind  of  this  jieople  should  not 
lavc  been  callecl  forth,"  or  even  this,  "  It  would  have  lioen 
better  that  thev  should  have  been  calle<l  into  less  active 
exercise."  Sucli  thought*  will  prolialilv  have  occurred  to 
all  of  us;  at  times  wc  shall  have  yielded  to  them  entirely; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  can  lie  the  conclusion  in  which  we  "at 
last  rest,  or  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  by 
the  dce]iest  sense  of  what  is  honest  and  true.  That  sense,  I 
think,  must  force  us  to  say,  wimtever  power  God  has  given 
to  a  man,  he  ought  to  use  it,  and  we  sliould  do  all  we  can 
that  hu  may  be  able  to  use  it. — Macrice  on  Education. 


I  AM  quite  sure,  tliat  it  is  a  most  solemn  duty  to  cultivate 
our  underntandiiigs  to  the  uttermost,  for  1  have  seen  the 

evil  moral tioes  of  fanaticism,  to  a  gri    '        '        a 

timn  I  evi ;  to  sec  them  realised  ;  and  I  1 

that  a  nepU :.  ilect  is  far  oflener  the  cau8<-  ■•.  ,...-.  ....f 

to  man,  than  a  perverteil  or  over-valued  one.  Men  retain 
their  natural  quickness  or  clevemes-s,  while  their  reason  and 
judgment  are  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  and  thus  do  they  work 
their  minds  and  gain  influence,  and  are  pleased  at  gaining 
it ;  but  it  is  the  undisciplined  mind  which  they  are  excr- 
dsing,  instead  of  one  wisely  disciplined. — Dn.  Arnolo. 


Hail,  Memory,  hail  I  in  thy  exhaustlcss  mine. 
From  age  to  age  uninimber  d  treasures  shine! 
Thought  luid  her  shiidowy  bro<j<l  thy  cull  obey, 
And  I'lnce  and  Tim.-  '■  I  to  thy  sway  ; 

Thy  ph-asurcs  most  'ii  most  ulonc; 

The  only  pleasures  ».   .  ...  ..i..  our  own. 

Lighter  than  air,  Hnpe'N  Kiiinm<T-visioiiB  die. 
If  but  a  fleetiiii-  .I..1..I  ..l-riire  the  sky; 
If  but  a  beam  .  :uion  play, 

1.0,  Fancy's  (ivw ^  ik  melts  away  ! 

Hut  can  the  wiles  of  art,  the  gruiT>  of  power, 
Snatch  the  rich  lelioi  of  a  wclls|K.nt  hour? 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wiiigs  her  flight 
I'lnir  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light, 
A  Mil  gild  those  pure  ami  jM-rfect  realms  of  rest, 
■NVhero  virtue  triiiiiiplis,  and  her  sons  are  blest ! 

ItooEiii. 

It  is  almost  awful  to  look  at  th.-  ovi  rwhelniing  beautr 
around  me,  and  then  think  ol  'as  if 

heaven  and  hell,  instead  of  bein  it  gulf 

from  one  another,  were  absolutely  on  eath  olliui'i,  confines, 
and  indeed  not  far  from  every  one  of  us.  Might  the  wnse 
of  moral  evil  lie  as  strong  in  me  as  my  delight  in  extc  riial 
beautv,  for  in  a  deep  sense  of  moral  evil,  more  porlmns 
than  III  anythiii.  '  '  '■  les  a  saving  knowledge  of  God  ! 
It  is  not  s.">  mil.  :•■  moral  good,  that  we  may  do, 

'  vet  ti.it  be  .  .11-.  M.-n  e.mforme*!  to  it;  but  if  we  really 
lior  that   which  is  evil,  not  the  jierwins  in  whom  evil 
1.,,,  .1,,.  evil   which   dwelleth   in  them,  and  much 
and  certainly  to  our  own  knowledge,  in 
;  this  is  to  have  the  feeling  of  God  and  of 
',  and  to  liavc  our  spirit  in  svminilhy  with  the  Siiirit 
•  .  .d.    Abw!  how  easy  to  si^e  tfiis  and  say  it— how  hard 
to  do  it,  and  to  feci  it!     Who  is  sufficient  lor  these  thingtt 
No  one  but  he  "who  feels  and  really  laments  his  own  insuf- 
ficiency.— Dr.  Arnold. 

JoBX  W.  PikKES,  PcsLisata,  Wsrr  Btsasd,  Loxdoii. 
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THK    ABDEV    OF    KELSO. 


FRKSGXT  ArrKAKANCE  OK  THE  RflNS. 


HotomM  in  wooiN.  wh**Tr  niiKlitr  rivtrs  nin. 

It-  >.ll. 

All'  !,  iWwery  JeU. 

Gri'^Mi-sitdiiglir^i  ^liuiM  tu  iliitipiing  UwtiA  succeed, 

And  THraiK-  ri*es  on  tho  baiik<i  of  Tweed; 

Blue  o'er  the  river  KcIso'a  shadow  lien, 

Aad  oops»K;l>d  isin  oniid  the  waters  riw. 

liKYDKN,  Sefnt$  ef  Jnjanty. 

Keiso,  the  largest  town  of  the  county  of  Roxburgh, 
is  delightfully  situntcd  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
in  the  mid<t  of  a  rich  and  picturesque  district.  "  The 
confluence  of  two  broad  and  rapid  rivers,  hanging  woods, 
rocks,  and  verdant  declivities,  ancient  ruins,  elegant 
modern  buildings,  distant  hills  and  mountains,  form  a 
diversified  and  lovely  scene,  in  which  the  works  of  man 
Serve  to  heighten  and  embellish  the  most  comely  fea- 
tures of  nature." 

Kelso  evidently  derived  its  name  from  Chalkhcugh, 
the  name  of  a  remarkable  cliff  overhanging  the  Tweed, 
on  the  summit  of  which  part  of  the  town  is  built ;  it  is 

Vot.  XXV. 


loc.iUj  pronounced  Cawlheuch.  Calch  in  the  ancient 
British  language,  and  Cealo  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  like 
tlie  Latin  Calx,  signifying  chalk ;  and  Ilow  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  old  Scots,  and  Hengh  in  modem  Scots,  sig- 
nifying a  hill  or  height.  This  etymology  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  in  the  various  forms  in  which  the  name 
appears  in  ancient  records,  where  it  is  written  Kalkhow, 
kclquou,  Calco,  Calchou,  Calcheowe,  and  Kellesowe. 
The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  at  the  time  of  the  founding 
of  its  monastery  in  1 1 28,  when  it  appears,  from  the 
charter  of  the  royal  founder,  that  there  was  then  a 
church  called  "  the  church  of  the  Blessed  \  y, 

on  the  bank  of  the  river  Tuede,  in  the  pl^  i» 

called  Calkou." 

The  monks  of  Kelso  'belonged  to  a  reformed  c1m» 
of  the  Benedictine  order,  first  established  at  Tiron,  in 
France,  in  1109,  and  hence  called  Tironcnses.  They 
were  required  not  only  to  observe  the  rules  of  monastic 
life  instituted  by  St.  Benedict,  but  also  to  practise 
within  the  convent  spnie  mechanical  art,  in  order  to 
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7  ■        *  '  ting  power  of  idleness,  aud 

tor  the  maintonancc  of  tlic 
.^.illv  very  poor.  Accord- 
.1  Uio  oilier  monasteries  of 
tint  oriitr,  co!i»ist>il  uf  lidiiilcrs,  carvers,  car|>enter», 
•oiithR,  masoDs,  vine-dres»ers,  aud  husbandmen,  f^llo 
wer«  under  the  direction  of  an  elder,  and  the  protits  of 
their  work  were  applied  to  the  common  use.  Their 
drew  wai  at  first  of  a«h-coloured  grey  cloth,  but  it  was 
afterwards  chan);ed  to  black. 

Indeprndently  of  the  nligious  consider*) inns,  which  in 
tlipt  n;  .•  ni..'1-iitp.l  with  |>cculiar  force  in  Ixihair  of  monastic 
\  t)ms  cunstitutrd  must  iiave  appeared 
1         _  ^   in  a  civil  point  of  view,  as  tending 

directly  to  the  encouraffement  of  industry,  and  tlic  cultiva- 
tion ot^many  U!»ctiil  and  ornamental  arts,  which,  doubtless, 
contriliutcd  much  to  obtain  for  the  monks  of  this  order, 
that  patronage  and  encouragement,  under  which  they 
(juickly  increased  in  number  and  in  wealtli. 

In  the  year  1113  thirteen  of  these  monks  had  been 
invited  to  .Selkirk  by  David,  who  made  a  suitable  provi- 
sion for  their  support,  and  ordained  that  the  abbots  of 
Kelso  should  be  chaplains  to  him  and  his  successors. 

At  this  period  the  princip.il  residence  of  the  kintrs  of 
Scotland  was  the  castle  of  Roxburgh,  a  large  and  strong 
fortress,  situated  on  a  lofty  eminence,  overhanging  the 
river  Tcviot  on  one  side  and  having  the  Tweed  at  a 
small  distance  on  the  other,  with  the  fortified  town  of 
Kojrhurgh  on  the  adjacent  rising  ground.  When  David 
ascended  the  throne  in  1124,  he  determined  to  remove 
the  convent  to  the  vicinity  of  this  seat  of  royalty,  from 
which  Selkirk  is  distant  sixteen  miles:  accordingly  he 
chose  the  situation  for  them,  already  described;  it  was 
opposite  the  town  of  lloxburgh,  within  view  of  the 
royal  castle,  and  distant  from  it  about  a  mile.  The 
a!i'i<  V  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John 
th  •  Kvangelist. 

Althouifh  by  the  rules  of  the  society  the  members 
were  enjoined  to  poverty,  the  numerous  rich  endow- 
in'  nts  of  pious  princes  soon  tended  to  injure  the 
prnniiive  character  of  the  establishment.  "  The  pos- 
session of  weslth  naturally  excites  the  desire,  as  it  facilitates 
the  arr|uisition,  of  power,  honours,  and  distinction.  Only 
!    ''  itury  had  ela|)8ed  from  the  time  of  the  original 

f  the  monasterv,  at  Selkirk,  yet  by  the  lilwralitv 
:     '        '    ■    ',   "  !,  proliaUy,  "by  the  bkilfu'l 
1  •    of    its    property,    by  the 

i:..    ..  . i..   ..n  ,  :i  .....  ....k....\   >.  ■•l.'i  n  high  degree  of 

ni)n->  and  splendour." 

The  royal  founder  had  Wstii^cu  un  this  house  the 
monastery  of  I.csmahagow,  with  all  its  lands  and  all  its 
iiion;  as  also  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  which  that 
monastery  enjoyed;  and  this  example  continued  to  be 
followed,  so  that  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
rcntiirr,  th*  pomrMion*  of  tbe«!  monks  included  ihirty- 
■  ■.  many  lauds, 
I rights  of  cut- 
ting' turf,  saU-wurk!!,  and  oilier  prujHTty  in  diffi-rent 
parts  of  the  shires  of  Hoxburgh,  Sdkirk,  Peebles, 
l.anark,  Dumfries.  Avr,  lidinburgh,  Berwick,  and  even 
n«  fnr  north  as  .AVxT'ieen.  in  1329  David  the  Second 
V,«  the  whole  forfeitures  of  all  the 
k.  The  abbot  of  this  house  claimed 
of  all  the  other  superiors  of  religious 
t  ..ingdom:  this,  however,  was  disputed  by 
tiir  pri'ir  o!  .St.  Andrews,  upon  the  plea  tif  the  greater 
.inti'jiiiiy  of  iiis  monastery,  and  its  being  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland,  and  its  church 
that  of  the  metropolitan  see.  This  controversy,  which 
wa"  long  agitated,  was  not  settled  until  1420,  when 
.lamp's  the  ftnt  decided  in  favour  of  the  prior  of  St. 
Aii'lrcvu. 

! -.......—  -.   K..1-   ..  ...  ..-.I-  ....-;...i   ....;.,y,.d  a 

the 

1     I  n;inil  uri      if!      i  ll>!     JipoS- 

iiole  kingdom  were  inter- 


dicted, they  might  celebrate  divine  offices  in  their 
church,  iu  a  low  voice,  with  the  doors  closed,  and  with- 
out ringing  of  bells."  In  token  of  their  immediate 
dependence  upon  the  Roman  see,  they  paid  an  annual 
tribute.  In  1203  the  prior  wag  raised  to  the  higher 
dignity  of  abbot,  and  about  the  year  1240  the  abbot 
and  convent  received  authority  from  the  papal  sec  to 
excommunicate  by  name  known  thieves,  and  invaders 
of  their  estates  and  property,  and  whoever  were  guiSty 
of  injuring  their  church. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Tliird,  and  his 
grand-daughter,  when  Edward  the  First  of  England, 
lioberl  the  Bruce,  and  John  Baliol,  each  appointed 
forty  commissioners,  who  were  to  assemble  at  Berwick, 
to  examine  the  claims  of  the  several  competitors  for  the 
Crown,  the  Abbot  of  Kelso  was  one  of  those  chosen  by 
Baliol.  On  the  20th  of  .\ugust,  129G,  the  abbot  and 
convent  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  English  monarch 
at  Berwick,  when  their  estates,  forfeited  by  their  pre- 
vious hostility  to  his  ambitious  designs  against  the 
independence  of  their  country,  were  restored  to  them. 

The  miseries  of  the  war,  l>etween  the  two  countries, 
which  soon  after  ensued,  fell  heavily  upon  the  monks. 
The  monastery,  which,  l)eing  situated  so  near  the  limits  of 
the  kinirilom,  had  l>een  a  scene  of  daily  hospitality  and 
charity  to  the  wayfrtring  and  poor  of  both  countries,  was 
now  exposed  to  the  incesajint  attacks  of  inilitiiry  freeliiHitors, 
who,  converting  the  war  into  an  opportunity  and  licence  to 
commit  every  sort  of  disorder,  returned  the  monks  evil  for 
their  good,  and  made  their  peaceful  halls  and  cloisters,  a 
theatre  of  rapine,  extortion,  and  bl<OTdshed.  In  the  end,  the 
mon&stery  was  laid  waste  by  fire,  and  the  monks  and  lay- 
brethren  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  subsisting  by  the 
alms  of  the  other  religious  houses  in  Scotliuid,  until  they 
recovered  their  estates,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  subsequent  contests  they  suffered  greatly,  not 
only  from  the  public  enemy,  but  from  their  exposed 
situation  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom;  their  property 
was  open  to  the  predatory  attacks  of  the  disorderly 
marchmcn  of  either  country,  who  were  habituated  to 
plunder,  and  paid  little  regard  to  law  or  truce.  In  times 
of  general  truce,  the  monks  usually  obtained  letters  of 
protection  from  the  King  of  England,  in  which  punish- 
ment was  threatened  to  any  of  his  subjects  who  should 
molest  or  injure  them  or  their  dependents,  or  property. 
In  time  of  war,  this  part  of  Scotland  was  reducc<l  to  such 
distress,  that  permission  was  usually  obtained  by  the 
monks,  to  buy  provisions  in  England,  and  to  convey  them 
under  protection  to  their  monastery. 

In  146U  the  castle  of  Koxhiirgh  was  taken  from  the 
English,  who  had  held  it  from  the  time  of  Edward 
Baliol  in  1356.  But  the  death  of  King  James  the 
Second,  who  was  killed  by  the  burstiug  of  a  cannon, 
during  the  siege,  was  deeply  lamented.  After  his  death 
the  young  Knig,  James  the  Third,  then  only  seven 
years  of  age,  was  crowned,  and  received  the  homage  and 
oaths  of  allegiance  of  the  nobles  and  chiefs  of  the  army, 
in  Kelso  Abbey. 

All  monastic  communities  originally  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vilege of  electing  their  own  superiors,  but  this  power 
came  to  be  gradually  usurped  by  the  King,  who  had  not 
much  difliculty  in  obtaining  a  mandate  from  the  Pope, 
directing  the  monks  to  choose  the  individual  whom  he 
nominated.  This  soon  led  to  the  practice  of  granting 
the  BU|)criority  and  revenues  of  religious  houses,  to 
bishops  and  secular  priests,  who,  not  having  taken  the 
monastic  vows,  were  not  duly  qualified  to  preside  in  a 
monastery.  After  this  was  introduced  the  still  greater 
abuse  of  committing  charges  of  this  nature  to  laymen, 
and  even  to  infants.  The  monasteries  thus  disposed  of, 
were  said  to  be  held  tn  commendam,  or  in  triut,  until  it 
should  be  found  convenient  to  appoint  a  regular  superior. 
The  Ablx-y  of  Kelso  was  thus  held  in  1511  by  Andrew 
Stewart,  bishop  of  Caithness:  hut  on  the  night  after  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Flodden,  (9th  September,  15 13,) 
Andrew   Kcr  of  Fcrniberst,  an  active  and   powerful 
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adherent  of  the  Lord  Home,  broke  into  the  Abhcy  of 
Ki'lso,  mid  hiiviiig  turned  out  the  superior,  forcibly  kept 
possissiou  of  it.  This  violence  seems  to  have  been 
erin'tiated  in  behalf  of  his  brother,  Thomaj,  who 
ecanio  the  next  abbot. 
T5y  mrnns  of  aiuiual  treaties  peace  had  generally  been 
maintained,  from  the  year  following  the  overthrow  at 
rioddeii;  but  in  1522  the  conditions  proposed  to  the 
Scots  being  such  as  they  could  not  honourably  agree  to, 
the  two  countries  were  again  engaged  in  active  hostility. 
The  conduct  of  the  war,  on  the  part  of  England,  was  in- 
trusted to  the  Karl  of  Surrey,  and  a  formidable  invasion 
was  threatened.  The  Abbot  of  Kelso  accordingly  en- 
deavoured to  find  shelter  in  the  favonr  of  .^fargarot  the 
queen-dowager,  sister  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  prevailed 
on  that  priucess  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  English 
commander  that  he  would  spare  the  abbey  and  town ; 
but  the  application  proved  fruitless;  for  on  the  30th 
June,  1523,  "  Kelso  was  sacked,  burned,  and  destroyed, 
by  a  body  of  the  enemy,  led  by  Thomas,  Lord  Dacre ;  when 
tliey  dtinolislii'd  and  reduced  to  a.sbes  the  Abbot's  bouse, 
with  tlie  Iniililinfjs  around  if,  nii^l  tln'  .liaind  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  in  which  were  stalls  or  h.  nt  worknmnship. 

Tliey  likewiso  burnt  all  the  i.  dormitory,  and 

unroofed  rvery  part  of  the  moniinlrry ,  carrvinj?  awny  the 
le«d  which  covered  it;  in  conseipicnce  "f  which  the  interior 
and  walls  were,  a  \ong  while  after,  t'  ^ed  to 

the  injuruis  of  tliu  weallier ;  and  all  :  -  were 

interrupted.     During  this  poriml    '  .  ivim-.i  into  one 

of  the   nearest  vilUi^ii,   and   >  lie  ritva  of  tlieir 

rclij{iou,  in  the  greatest  want  au.i  jm..,,.;  .' 

In  1542  Kelso  was  again  exposed  to  the  horrors  of 
war;  the  town  and  ablicy  were  j^iven  to  the  flames  by 
the  army  under  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Two  or  three 
years  later,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  tlic  Scots  to 
marry  their  infant  queen  to  Prince  Edward  of  England, 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  sent  a  numerous  army  under 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  landed  on  the  shoi-es  of 
Lothian,  and  ravaged  all  the  country  between  Edinburgh 
and  Berwick.  During  more  than  two  years,  a  series  of 
destructive  hostilities  were  carried  on  by  the  garrisons 
of  the  towns  and  castles  on  the  English  frontier,  in 
conjunction  with  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, "who  made  almoft  daily  inroads  into  the 
southern  districts  of  Scotland,  when  they  pillaged  and 
burnt  the  towns,  Tillap:es,  churches,  and  mon.nsterios; 
destroyed  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  and  slew  the  inhabit- 
ants, or  carried  them  away  prisoners  into  England,  in 
order  to  obtain  money  for  their  ransom,  or  to  exchange 
them  afterwards  with  their  captive  countrymen." 

In  September,  1545,  the  Mers  and  Tevioldalo  were 
ag.^in  overrun  by  an  English  army  of  12,()00  men,  who 
now  utterlv  destroyed  whatever  had  been  spared  or 
overlooked  in  former  invasions.  In  their  progress  from 
Coldingham  to  Jedburgh,  by  Dunse,  Eceles,  Kelso, 
Dryburgh,  and  Melrose,  separate  parties  of  the  enemy 
were  sent  off  in  different  directions  to  destroy  the 
villages  and  farm-steads;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
davs,  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  places,  including 
the  four  great  monasteries,  the  seats  of  religion  and 
learning,  and  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  country, 
were  sacked,  pillaged,  and  dilapidated.  The  only 
resistance  made  to  this  force  was  at  Kelso,  where  three 
hundred  mei\  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  defend  the 
abbey.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  on  this  occasion 
or  in  1560,  that  the  east  and  north  sides  of  the  tower 
were  thrown  down,  and  the  choir  almost  entirely  demo- 
lished; but  the  destruction  was  probably  effected  bv  a 
battery  of  cannon  directed  against  it  from  the  north- 
east. 

After  this,  the  shattered  walls  of  the  abbey  church 
were  still  occasionally  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  shelter 
and  defence  from  the  sudden  incursions  of  the  enemy. 
Some  part  also  of  the  church  continued  to  be  used  as  a 
place  of  relijiious  worship  till  after  the  Reformation,  and 
the  conventual  buildings  still  afforded  shelter  to  a  few 


monks.     In   one   of  the    tumults  whi.  n   •  in 

lo()().    the    ririted    populace    defaced    tli.  nd 

bi:        ■  '  ;  tlH-y 

al  d  fumi- 

tare  aii  .n. 

]i\   1  .veniiM   Bfid   prop«Tt»  of  the   monas. 

terics  were  lukni  lords  of  the  con- 

grcg.ition,  in  fhr  "Tboiivh   the 

spii  itiral  olii  inustliai'  'nn 

the  Honiaii  (  'rm  of  rel  .  yet 

the  title  still  continued   for  a   long  ume  t"  >  s  a 

temporal  distinction,  to  designate  such   pr:  •to 

charged   with    the  management   of  the   c<j;  o- 

perty  of  Uie  abbeys,  or  had  enjoyed  grants  om 

the  Crown."     One  of  the  Kcrs  of  Cesfor'  the 

title  of  Abbot  of  Kelso  not  long  after  the  I  m  ; 

aud  the  lauds  and  possessions  of  this  abbey  were  finally 
conferred  upon  Sir  Robert  Kcr,  who  was  created  a  peer 
in  1599,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Roxburgh,  and,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  still  enjoyed  by  his  descendant,  the 
Duke  of  Roxburgh. 

TTie  shattered  remains  of  this  monastery  are  said  to 
have  again  suffered  from  the  blind  fury  of  the  mob  in 
1580.  After  this,  certain  buildings  were  clumsily  con- 
structed on  the  ruins  ;  a  low  gloomy  vault  was  thrown 
over  the  transept,  and  this  was  converted  into  a  Pro- 
testant place  of  worship  for  the  parish, — "  A  dark, 
cavern-liko  retreat,  which  must  have  appeared  a  dismal 
contrast  to  those,  if  any  were  yet  alive,  who  had  seen 
the  lofty  elegance  and  grandeur  of  the  original  edifice. 
Over  this  was  built  another  similar  vault  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  prison,  and  this  communicated  with  a  small 
Viiultcd  chamber  called  the  inner  prison,  built  in  the 
head  of  the  cross  over  another  vault  which  formed  a 
kind  of  third  aisle  to  the  parish  church.  These  build- 
ings continued  to  be  thus  used  until  1771,  when  one 
Sunday,  during  divine  service,  a  fragment  of  cement 
happening  to  fall  from  the  roof,  the  congregation  believ- 
ing that  the  v.ault  above  was  giving  way,  hurried  out 
impressed  with  such  terror,  that  though  the  alarm 
proved  false,  they  could  never  afterwards  be  induced  to 
assemble  in  the  old  church  ;  their  fears  having  been 
long  kept  alive  by  the  remembrance  of  an  ancient  pro- 
phecy attributed  to  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  "  which  bore 
that  this  kirk  should  fall  when  at  the  fullest." 

The  ruins  have  been  disencumbered  of  the  rude 
modern  masonry  by  the  good  ta>tc  of  the  last  twi/ 
Dukes  of  Roxburgh.  The  beauties  of  the  fabric  were 
thus  exposed  to  view  ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  also 
discovered  that  some  parts  were  verging  to  decay  aud 
threatening  to  fall.  To  prevent  such  a  misfortune,  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  January,  1823,  when  the 
sum  of  500/.  was  subscribed  for  the  pur^iosc  of  repairing 
it.  Mr.  Gillespie  Graham  was  employed  to  survey  it; 
and  upon  his  recommendation,  the  decayed  parts  were 
strengthened  and  i-ep.^ired,  the  crevices  filled  up,  and 
the  top  of  the  walls  covered  with  a  coaling  of  N'orman 
cement. 

This  abbey  furnishes  a  noble  specimen  of  the  early 
N'orman  style.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  but 
the  head  offhe  cross,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  was 
turned  towards  the  west,  so  that  the  eastern  limb,  of 
which  only  two  arches  are  now  standing,  bad  the  larger 
dimensions,  commonly  given  in  the  Latin  cross  to  its 
opposite  part.  "  This,  thonirh 
an  economical  plan  of  construct: 

spacions  choir  was  ohfniroil   for  •   """Jj 

worship  without  the  necessity  of  -ave,  uaed 

chiefly  for  ; -^^  ,...,,,„..,;..  .  to  a  pro- 

portionable •  ., 

"  riioSv   .  ,      ...gup  the 

multitude   to  tiie  denioiuion   of   tiii:s  chunh  ;    for   b*ing 
occupied  as  a  place  of  defence  by  the  townVpeople  during 
the  Earl  uf  Hertford's  invasion  in  1.54  ' 
the  eneniv,  sixteen  years  before  'the    ■ 
CounsaiU  maid  aue  Act  that  all  phjcts  an.i  m  huuku..^  ei 
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iJ,  ■  ■■    ■       •     .         ■  ■      T"         ''  '  '■'     rum, 

it  K  it 

(ictvvu  \^'a5  ti,  HI  ■111  III"'  1  ii>--  two 

mrch«*  tiita  >vitli   tlieii  turc,  are 

all  that  reiu<t...  ..;  ;..>   ,.,v.ir.     Thev  >i ..     ■  •"■-!>■ 

SajMO  pUn,  harinc  (lender  circular  half  pillar;  a 
tlM  thm  M«  of  UM  aanii' !  .•mc?   \\u-,-  1i:ivi>  moiU 
tala,  formini;  impoiU  f  arclm.    Ihese 

two  arcliM  are  iu  the  »■<:  ,  next  the  cross, 

aod  *u|>[Kirt  a  f>art  uf  the  wnll  whicli  uplH-lJ  the  iimin  rouf. 
Witliin   \hf  tnickm-ss  of  this  wall  are  two  gallerii's,  one 
o>  '  the  interior  b^  aii  arcade  of  suuill 

rv  from  sIcndtT  stune  shafla.     Narrow 

paasoKO  witliiu  '  ness  of    the  walL*,    coininuni- 

cating  with  these  iid  with  the   stairs  and  other 

•TMiaM,  run  rouml  uv  Mding  at  different  heights, 

op«lil)>  at  intervals  t  lor.      The  choir  had  two 

Bide-aialea,  with  two  ^'  -  :  rs,  or  colnmns,  sup- 

porting the  arcliea  and  :  uire.     The  transept 

anil    \v.-,i,rn    .Iiviv;,,,,  1,,,,.  no  side-aisles. 

1 '  ire  btUl  nearly 

eir.  ^.!t    .r  liraJ  of 

the  croas  also  remains,  containing  nag- 

nificent  arrhw.ny,   cnrirhr !  with  ..  ^\\xe 

carrinjr-  h  worn  «»uy  huiI  <UtHceJ,  still 

diaplay  both  of  design  and  execation, 

TI.'  IS   entire  ;    and  the    numerous 

»>'  \hibit  the  dancette  or  zigzag, 

tl'-  1  "Uur  111  r  r.iiions  of  the  Saxon  style.     The 

*>  •  ithin  ami  witlioiit   are  adorned  witli    a  course 

of   ........V   .^.iii-circulor  arches,  interlaced  with  each  other, 

and  some  of  them  richly,  and  mune  sparingly  relieved 
with  umainents.  Over  the  intersection  of  the  cross, 
in  the  centre  of  the  huiiding,  rose  a  lofty  square  tower  or 
lant«rn,  upon  four  spatMons  arches,  in  the  p<)inte<i  style, 
with  six  windows  in  each  of  ita  sides,  and  open  galleries 
within.  Only  the  south  and  west  sides  remain,  which  are 
the  grandest  and  most  striking  parts  of  the  ruin.  At  each 
of  the  extf'rior  angles  of  the  cross  the  building  projects  a 
li''  lus  a  wiuare  tower,  which  contains  a  narrow 

* '  r,  and   nnisihes  in  a  round  turret  at  the  top, 

«"  ■   north  angle  of  the  west  end  of  the  fabric, 

*'  iiates  in  an  octagonal  turret.      The  correspond- 

ing i>.Juwi--B)it  anr'  ■■  '  lolished.  There  is  no  appear- 
aaoe  of  bottreMcs  :  of  the  building,  the  walls  of 

Saxiin  ulii^.'...  I..  .,...!    ,j,i,},  „m.i,  fctreUKth  and 

•■•  of  this  kind.     The  win- 

d'.  .ilin.i,!     iill    l.i.ir.  narrow. 

and  cir 

one  in  i; 

and  two  in  each  aide  u/  tlie  central  tower  are  quatrefoils  set 

in  eirelea." 

In  this  notice  of  the  Ablx-y  of  Kcho,  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  beautiful  work  of  the  Hev.  James  .Morton, 
B.I).,  entitled  The  .Vonattic  AnnaU  of  TevintdnU ;  a 
work  which  oombinf^  the  acute  skill  of  the  accomplished 
kiitorian  and  antiquarian  with  the  feeling  of  the  artiat 
and  the  iciencc  of  the  architect. 


rv: 
ircic, 


l.-ed, 


T««  real  prioa  o£  eTery  tUtiK,  wkat  avary  fhlnor  really 
coata  to  the  man  who  wants  to  acquire  it,  i  !  and 

trouble  of  acquirinir  it,    Wli.it  ,.v,-rv  tliitit,' i-  li  to 

the  man  who  has    .  '  '  ^,  ^f 

it.  or  exchange  it  .,l.le 

which  it  can  save 
other  pMpk.     W: 

bpoNkaMd  hyU. 

tou  of  oar  owB  body. 
MTt   Hi  this   toil.      I  i 
qoaiitity  of  laUur 

at  tlie   tim-i   to  < 

I^h«ar  waa  the  fi™t  price,  thn  oriKinal  pu  rcluue-nooey 
that  waa  paid  for  all  things.  It  waa  not  bv  gold  or  by 
■iWar,  bat  by  lahour,  that  all  tha  wealth  of  the  world  waa 
orinnally  pwehaae*!,  an4  lt»  ralue  to  tho^e  who  pntnem  U, 

wM  Wii'  ■        .     ■     ■       I      I  ■;«    i«» 

v^y  ™n 

7  i>«W»M. 


WELSH  TRIADES. 
I. 

The  Bonk  of  TriaJa,  (in  British,  Triofdd  Ynyt  Pryduin,  at 
The  Threes  of  the  Itland  nf  liritain,)  seems  to  have  i>een 
written  about  the  vear  6.10,  and  some  parts  of  it  collected 
from  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
calleil,  by  some  writers,  and  by  (he  translator  of  Camden, 
The  lioolc  of  Triplicitics.  The  Uritous,  as  well  as  other 
nations  of  old,  had  a  particular  veneration  for  odd  num- 
bers, and  especially  for  tliat  of  Three.  Their  most  ancient 
poetry  consists  of  Mmlined  stanzas,  called  iSli^iy/yn  Milwr, 
The  Warrior's  Verse.  Tlieirmosl  remote  history  is  divided 
into  sections,  being  combinations  of  Mme  thrte  similar 
events.  All  men  of  note,  whether  famous  or  infamoua, 
were  classed  together  by  threes;  virtues  and  vices  were 
tri|iK'<l  together  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  Druids  con- 
veyed their  instructions  in  moral  and  uutaral  philosophy 
to  the  people,  in  sentences  of  three  ports. 

iMoial  TribtM  oj  W»U;  \tj  Pliilip  York*.  Ei>q.,  oT  Erdug.     Wnxliai^ 
1709;  uofublithed.] 

The  three  foundations  of  genius:  the  gifl  of  God,  man's 
exertion,  and  the  events  of  life. 

Tho  three  primary  requisites  of  genius:  an  eye  that 
can  sec  nature,  a  heart  that  can  feel  nature,  and  boldness 
that  can  follow  nature. 

The  three  indispensable*  of  genius:  understanding, 
feeling,  and  perseverance. 

The  three  properties  of  genius:  fine  thought,  appro- 
priate thought,  and  finely  diversified  thought. 

The  three  things  that  cuuoble  genius:  >igour,  fancy, 
and  knowledge. 

The  three  supports  of  genius :  strong  mental  endow- 
ments, memory,  and  learning. 

The  three  ministers  of  geniiu:  memory,  vigour,  and 
learning. 

Tho  three  marks  of  genius:  extraordinary  under- 
standing, extraordinary  conduct,  and  extraordinary  exer- 
tions. 

The  three  friends  of  genius :  vigour,  discretion,  and 
pleas.intry. 

Tiic  three  things  that  improve  g«nius:  proper  exer- 
tion, frequent  exertion,  and  prosperous  exertion. 

The  three  cfTecU  of  genius:  generosity,  gentleness, 
and  com])lacency. 

The  three  things  that  enpich  genius:  contentment  of 
mind,  tho  cherishing  of  good  thoughts,  and  exercising 
the  memory. 

The  three  things  that  exalt  genius:  learning,  exertion, 
and  reverence. 

'I1ic  three  supports  of  genius:  prosperity,  social 
acquaiutancc,  and  praise. 

The  three  things  that  will  insure  prosperity:  appro- 
priate exertion,  feasible  exertion,  and  uncommon  exer- 
tion. 

The  three  things  that  will  insure  acquaintance: 
complacency,  ingenuity,  and  origiitslity. 

The  three  things  that  will  insure  praise:  amiable 
conduct,  scientific  learning,  and  pure  morals. 

Tho  three  ])rimary  points  of  the  benefit  of  science: 
its  being  patronired  by  the  world,  its  virtue  in  improving 
the  world,  and  its  perfection  in  supporting  itself. 

I'hc  three  marks  of  the  propriety  of  a  science :  just 
cau*o,  just  organization,  and  jast  conformity. 

The  three  times  of  science:  when  it  is  just,  when  it  is 
I  Wcoming,  and  when  it  is  necessary. 

The  three  to  whom  science  is  suitable:  he  that  delights 
in  it,  he  that  understands  it  and  he  that  deserves  it. 

The  threo  radical  parts  of  an  art:  nature,  benefit,  and 
originality. 

The  three  primary  points  (A  nature  and  originality: 
where  it  caimot  be  better,  where  it  cannot  be  otherwise, 
and  where  there  is  no  necessity  for  its  being  otherwise. 

The  three  intentions  of  poetry:  increase  of  good, 
increase  of  imderstanding,  and  increase  of  happiness. 

The  three  foundations  of  judgment:  bold  design, 
frcquciit  practice,  and  frequent  mistakes. 
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The  tlireo  1oiimii:iuoiis  ui  iiai>iiiiu'!i»:  a  $ufTorin)(  with 
conteiilmcitt,  a  liupu  tiiiit  it  will  cuiiiu,  and  a  bt-licf  that 
it  will  be. 

The  three  properties  of  iiut  thiuking:  what  is  possible, 
what  is  commcndabU',  ana  what  ought  to  be. 

The  thrt'P  foimdnlions  of  loaruiiig:  seeiuf^  much, 
iir'  !''h. 

.idgc:  invention,  study, 
and  eX|)ern;uoe. 

Tlio  three  fountains  of  understanding:  boldness, 
vigour,  and  exertion. 

riic  three  foundations  of  thought:  perspicuity,  aropU- 
tudi',  and  justness. 

The  ihreo  ornaments  of  thought:  clearness,  correct- 
nesis  and  novelty. 

The  three  canons  of  perspicuity:  the  word  that  is 
necessary,  the  ()uantity  that  is  necessary,  and  the 
manner  that  is  necessary. — Catiiuall's  J/itlory  of 
North   Wale,. 


TO  THE  SNOWDROP. 

Ere  wialry  winds  arc  sunk  in  sloey, 

Kro  woods  willi  si>  1, 

And  Hlill  o'er  natun  :,'  Ureoot, 

Uer  snowy  robo  is  il<'i'|iii  i'mxi. 
Snowdrop!  thy  form  is  found. 

Tbon  coniest  now,  a  woU-omo  guest, 

While  all  around  is  drear  ; 
Like  Ilo]  w'b  ehillinif  hour. 

O'er  won  its  balm  to  pour; 

And  u:...  ._.„..... o  to  ciiuor. 

Though  humble  b«  thy  transient  life, 

Pale  iirstlinj;  of  the  rear, 
Uow  great  the  need  of  ninn  below, 
Aj  o'er  lii.s  heart  frcith  sorrows  flow, 

From  tlieo  to  learu  no  fear ! 


No  fear  of     ■' 

Since 

Tells  of  I , 

While  (pjist  I;: 

Shall  no\ei- 


jiiiin,  or  death, 
:  ion's  power, 
'  "  Tfuct  scone, 
ly  dream) 
„  ^     J  o'er  nuusimi'il  sniriu  ponr! 

M.  M. 


Th«  delicacies  of  food  and  clothing  are  enjoyed  with  little 
concern  for  those  to  whom  the  necessaries  of  life  are  scarcely 
attainable;  and  it  has  thus  passed  intii  a  proverb,  that  "one 
half  of  the  world  knows  not  what  Iwconies  of  the  other." 
One  of  our  first  moral  writers  has  been  plcaseil  to  speak  in 
a  manner  somowliat  disrespectful   of  those   moralists   and 

Soets  like  Thomson,  xvho  have  noticed  and  lamented  this 
isposition  in  'li''  Innn m  mind,  to  enjoy  its  own  blessings 
Tatlier  than  olf  with  the  calamities  of  others. 

I  allude  to  A.  -        li; — but  wns  he  well  employed  on 

this  occasion?  It  is  the  province  of  sympathy  to  render  us 
alive  to  the  evils  of  those  around  us.  'I'his  he  would  admit. 
So  is  it  equally  the  province  of  reason  and  good  sense  to 
uve  the  mnid  from  too  deep  uu  interest  in  afflictions,  wliich 
<ve  can  neither  prevent  nor  remedy.  This  we  concede  on 
our  part.  No  doubt,  therefore,  it  Is  the  pcrfei-tion  of  the 
kainan  character  to  be  at  once  equal  to  its  own  happiness, 
and  yet  sensible  to  those  miseries  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
which  its  exertions  can  alleviate.  But  surely  it  remains  to 
ke  remarkeii,  that  it  is  not  in  any  detieiency  of  attention  to 
vatlm,  that  human  nature  offends.  This  is  not  the  weak- 
ess  of  mankind,  or  the  as]>ect  umler  which  they  need  to  l>e 
Ngarded  by  a  moralist  with  any  pain.  If  tlierc  be  sorae- 
tlines  fonnil  those  who  are  formed  of  a  finer  clay,  so  as 
nsdly  to  have  the  comforts  of  their  own  existence  diminished 
•ad  interrupted  by  symjmthisini^  too  long  and  too  quickly 
With  the  calamities  of  those  around  them,  such  may  surely 
be  considered  as  exceptions  to  be  set  apart  from  their  fellow 
mortals,  as  thoeo  more  amiable  Iwings,  who  are  not  likely, 
by  their  example,  to  injure  the  general  cause  of  reasonable 
enjoyment  in  the  world ;  and  whom  the  more  natural 
prcv;vlenre  of  carel.-^  <,  ifiOm,  ^^  venders  it  not  easy  often  to 
fuul,  and  surely  r  ■  long  to  censure. — Pro- 

cessor Suvtu's  /  n. 


THE  NEW  FOREST,  HANTS. 
TliKRK  can  Imi  no  doubt  that  (treat  Britain,  in  its  on- 
ly on* 
when 

r 


Cassiltelauuua. 
people    a;;ain'' 


f 


Stephen,  a   mi.  ii 

of  ilenry  II.,  i  •     '  ') 

a  considerable  forest  lay  around  Loudon,  "wherein  vara 
woody  groves,  in  the  covers  of  which  lurked  bucks  umI 
does,  wild-boars,  and  bulls." 

As,  however,  the  country  became  mnn.  tiiirHv  Inha- 
bit«d,  and  gradually  advanced  in  >  s 

and  forests  were  of  course  felled  lu  ,.,....   .....  .  ;i- 

fieUls  and  pasturage,  or  to  provide  materials  for  ^'i  ■  i  il 
architecture  and  ship-building,  as  well  as  fur  all  liie 
various  other  objects  of  human  industry,  for  which  a 
supply  of  timber  is  required.  Yet  so  late  as  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  we  arc  informed  that  .-vlmost  the  thirtl 
part  of  Eni^land  was  uncultivated,  and  inhabited  only 
by  stags  and  deer,  and  wild-goats. 

It  may  then  naturally  seem  <  '  '    '  "■' "  .m 

the  Conqueror,  as  our  first  k: 

styled,  not  content  with  tib'  Ii;.  s 

which  the  crown  already  i    ■■.  -m.   i.i  •'.'■■  ,  ;, 

should  deem    it  requisite  to  make   au  additiua   lo    the 
vast  extent   of  lauds  then  occupied    by   forests.      Yet 
such  unquestion,-ibly  was  the  cas«.     Taking  advantage 
of  the   power  which  the  forest-laws  gave  him,  of  ron» 
verting',  at  his  sole  will  and  pleasure,  any  p<  • 
country  into  a  Uoyal   Forest  for  hunting,  \' 
looted  for  the  purpose  that  extensive  tract  of  . 
was  then  known  by  the  name  of  Ytcne,  but 
in   consequence  of  its  bring  the   la.st  forest 
the  royal  domains,  received  the  title  of  the  N     .    :  <, 

which  title,  as  we  know,  it  still  retains.  With  regard 
to  the  exact  motive  which  guided  the  king  in  his  choice 
of  this  territory,  historians  are  not  agreed.  But  it  sc^^ms 
most  probable  that  he  fixed  on  it  because  it  was  near  to 
his  favourite  residence  at  Winchester,  and  lay  very  con- 
veniently situated  for  a  speedy  passage  at  m^v  ■".."■"iit 
across  the  Channel  to  his  possessions  in  N>  > 

which,  in  consequence  of  their  frequently  trouui.  >.  n,«;e, 
he  was  so  often  compelled  to  repair.  But  however 
desirable  this  tract  might  appear  in  the  royal  cyesi,  there 
was  much  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  which,  had 
the  king  been  of  a  different  <i'  •'  -    ;    -■  •   •  -rurally 

have    prevented   him    from   u  ^   with 

regard  to  it.     It  is  clear  that  me  uiMnc!  wa-  in 

some  degree  at  least,  an  inhabited  and  cultivat  \ , 

being  laid  out  in  parishes,  occupied  by  viii.i;^(..,  aiui 
adorned  with  sacred  as  well  as  domestic  bliililinjfs.  To 
convert  it,  then,  into  a  royal  forest,  its  general  character 
must  of  course  bo  miserably  changed.  But  this  was  no 
obstacle  to  the  selfish  monarch.  Naturally  imperious, 
he  seldom  allowed  the  interests  or  comforts  of*  others  to 
his  own  pur: 
of  his  Nor 
fond  of  the  chase,  he  h.id  set  his  mind  on 
spot,  as  peculiarly  suited  for  the  exercise  of  1  o 

diversion  ;  he  consequently  laid  aside  all  c  :i 

for  the  feeliujrs  or  rights  of  his   English  si.  d 

took  full  possession  of  the  object  of  his  choice.  In 
speaking  of  the  prosecution  of  this  measure,  those  writers 
who  lived  nearest  to  the  time,  describe  the  devastation 
which  was  caused  by  it  as  grievous  in  the  extreme. 
Thev  tell  us  that  the  Conqueror  laid  waste  at  least  thirty 
miles  of  cultivaud  lands,  taking  them  away,  as  they 
express  it,  from  God  and  man,  and  converting  them  to 
the  use  of  wild  beasts  and  the  sport  of  his  dogs ;  in  the 
course  of  which  he  demolished  thirty-six,  or  as  some 
assert,  above  fifty  parish  churches,  destroyed  man/ vil- 
lages, and  driving  out  the  inhabitants  from  their  homes. 


interfere  with  his  own  pursuits  or  pleasures, 
like  the  rest  of  his   Norman   countrymen, 
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-.1  -  ■■-■^g  on  ,11  ti,eir  property,  made  no  compensation 
to  the  sufferers.  In  fact, — though  we  ought, 
j>i TjKijis,  to  make  some  allowance  for  a  little  exaggera- 
tion ou  the  part  of  the  monkish  writers,  who  had  good 
reasou    to   bo  '  t   the    king, — as    Mr. 

Giluin,  it;  his  -  on  Forest  Sci^ery, 

justly  observr«,  uiilt--s  we  ri  s^bl  the  whole  stream  of 
oistory,  we  must  represent  the  measure  as  a  spoliation 
of  the  most  wrongful  and  oppressive  chcracter. 

Now  that  such  a  signal  act  of  violence  as  this  was 
most  displeasing  iu  the  sight  of  God,  we  cannot  doubt. 
Jltld  certainly  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  forest  so 
many  of  William's  near  relatives  died  by  what  we  cannot 
style  natural  causes.  There  he  lost  his  second  son 
Richard,  who  perished,  Camden  tells  us,  by  the  effects 
of  a  pestilential  bla-tt;  there  fell  his  grandson,  Richard, 
•on  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  met  his  death 
from  his  hair  having  become  entangled  in  the  boughs 
of  a  tree,  as  he  was  eagerly  pursuing  the  chase ;  and 
there  lastly  did  his  third  son  and  successor  William 
Bufus  (so  called  from  the  red  colour  of  his  hair,  or  his 
ruddy  complexion)  end  his  life,  being  struck  by  an 
arrow,  which,  being  aimed  at  a  stag,  accidentally  glanced 
against  a  tree,  and  pierced  him  through  his  heart.  Such 
a  series  of  calamities  might  not  unnaturally  lead  all  men 
of  that  age,  on  the  death  of  Rufus,  to  exclaim,  as  Hume 
tells  us,  from  the  old  historians,  they  did,  that  as  the 
Conqueror  had  been  guilty  of  extreme  violence,  by  ex- 
pelling all  the  inhabitants  of  that  large  district,  to  make 
room  for  his  game,  the  just  vengeance  of  heaven  was 
tignalized  iu  the  same  place  by  the  slaughter  of  his 
posterity. 

On  viewing  the  present  state  of  the  New  Forest,  it  is, 
we  find,  not  only  amongst  the  few  of  the  roval  forests 
which  retain  any  considerable  degree  of  their  ancient 
consequence,  but  also  superior  to  the  rest,  on  account 
of  the  vast  extent  of  its  boundaries,  the  beauty  and 
Tariety  of  its  contents,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  ever- 
changing  scenes.  In  point  of  extent,  indeed,  through 
the  additions  of  Willi.im'»  successors,  it  considerably  ex- 
ceeds what  are  described  as  iis  original  limits.  Bounded 
now  by  the  naturil  lines  of  the  county,  the  South- 
ampton water,  the  river  Avon,  and  the  sea,  it  compre- 
hends within  it  a  district  of  about  tifty  miles,  in  the  form 
of  an  irregular  triangle,  which  is  w  ide  at  the  south,  and 
draws,  as  it  were,  to  a  point  towards  the  northern  extre- 
mity. Its  natural  soil  is  generally  very  poor,  and  never 
could  have  been  well  suited  for  receiving  a  verv  high 
degree  of  cultivation  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  admi- 
rably adapted  for  the  production  of  timber,  very  large 
proportions  of  which  have  continually  been  supplietl  from 
Its  woods  for  the  support  of  our  national  shipbuilding. 

In  the  time  of  William  each  forest  seems  to  have  had 
its  peculiar  government,  with  its  own  laws  and  regu- 
lations, and  these,  differing  very  little  from  each  other, 
were  in  their  nature  (rrii-vouii  and  oppressive  in  the 
'  !■,  have,  however,  long 

mere  form  of  govcrn- 
mi-ut  lu  the  Niu  lore»l  remains  nearly  the  same  in  the 
present  day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  William  I.,  and  the 
■everal  officers  who  bear  rule  in  it  arc  known  by  the 
tame  titles  as  then.  But  the  powers  which  they  now 
etijoy  arc  scarcely  to  be  compared  with  those  with  which 
they  were  formerly  invested.  The  chief  officer  of  this 
forest  is  the  Lord-Warden,  who  is  generally  some 
person  of  di>tinriion.  (Jnder  him  are  two  distinct 
f  officers;  the  one  to  preserve  the  reniVon, 
'  name  is  included  all  kinds  of  game;  the 

other  to  preserve  the  rert,  by  which  is  understood  the 
woods  and  lawns  which  shelter  and  feed  the  game. 

Of  Ific  former  of  these  two  classes  the  first  are  the 
two  Hangert.  But  their  office,  as  well  as  that  of  Bow- 
bearer,  and  some  others,  have  long  been  mere  honorary 
a)>pointra«ots,  their  duties  being  actually  discharged  \.y 
tha  Kttptri.     These  are  fifteen  in  number,  who  each 


preside  over  a  ica/A',  as  the  ranges  info  which  the  forest 
is  divided,  are  usually  styled.  In  each  walk  is  erected  a 
lodge,  and  some  of  these  arc  elegant  mansions,  the  habi- 
tations of  the  keepers  themselves,  who  are  generally  men 
of  family  or  fortune.  They  are  mostly,  however,  very 
inferior  buildings,  and  are  occupied  by  the  groom  or 
under-kcepcrs.  Tlie  groom-keeper  is  in  fact  the  officer 
to  whom  the  most  active  duties  belong.  He  feeds  the 
deer  in  winter,  browzes  them  in  summer, — knows  where 
to  find  a  fat  buck, — executes  the  king's  warrants  for 
venison, — presents  offences  in  the  Forest  Courts,— and 
prevents  the  destruction  of  game. 

On  the  other  hand,"  with  regard  to  the  woods  of  the 
forest,  which  were  originally  v.tlucd  only  as  covers  for 
game,  the  chief  officer  under  the  Lord  Warden  is  the 
tVoodicafd,  whose  employment,  as  his  title  denotes,  is 
to  inspect  the  woods.  He  prevents  waste,  sees  that 
the  young  trees  are  properly  fenced,  and  assigns  the 
timber  to  be  felled  for  the  forest  expenses.  Under  the 
woodward  are  twelve  liegardert,  to  whom  he  entrusts 
the  active  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

But  beside  these  officers,  who  are  in  the  appointment 
of  the  Lord  Warden,  there  are  four  others,  called 
Verderers,  who  are  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the 
county.  Their  office  is  of  great  importance,  and  is 
therefore  commonly  filled  by  gentlemen  of  property  and 
influence  in  the  neighbourhood.  Since  the  courts  of 
the  Justices-in-Eyre  have  ceased  to  exercise  their  juris- 
diction, the  verderers  are  the  only  judges  of  the  I'orcst 
Courts*.  The  office  itself  is  very  ancient,  the  name 
of  verdercr  being  found  in  the  earliest  account  of  forest 
law.  Each  verdercr  had  formerly  a  right  to  course, 
and  take  what  deer  he  pleased,  in  his  way  to  the  Forest 
Court ;  but  this  privilege  is  now  exchanged  for  the 
annual  fee  of  a  buck  and  a  doc.  Their  office  has  no 
salary.  In  addition  to  these  ancient  officers  of  the 
New  Forest,  there  is  one  of  later  date  who  has  been 
appointed  since  timber  has  become  so  valuable  for  the 
building  of  what  have  been  so  happily  styled  the 
Wooden  WolLs  of  England.  He  is  called  tfie  Pur- 
vei/or;  and  his  business  is  to  assign  timber  from  the 
woods  for  the  use  of  the  navy-yards.  The  origin  of 
this  appointment  is  as  late  as  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
when  no  less  than  five  hundred  oaks  and  fifty  beeches 
were  annually  supplied  to  the  king's  yards.  But  this 
quantity  of  oak  being  found  to  be  so  great  as  to  threaten 
the  total  exhaustion  of  the  forest,  was  afterwards  re- 
duced to  sixty  trees. 

The  town  of  Lyndhurst,  which  is  situated  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  Forest,  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  capital  of  the  district.  Here  stands  the  prin- 
cipal lodge,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Warden, 
when  he  is  in  the  Forest,  and  well  known  by  the  royal 
title  of  the  King's  House.  Here  also  was  exercised  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Chief  .Justicc-in-Eyre  for  this  Forest, 
of  which  there  is  no  trace  since  the  lime  of  Charles  H. 
Here  also  the  verderers  now  hold  their  courts.  The 
King's  House  is  but  a  very  indifferent  building,  yet,  as 
its  name  implies,  it  has  been  honoured  by  the  sojourn 
of  some  of  the  kings  of  England  within  its  walls.  The 
stables  which  stand  opposite  to  it  for  the  reception  of 
the  royal  horses  and  staghounds,  were  probably  con- 
sidered to  be  on  a  magnificent  scale  when  first  erected. 
They  now  present  to  the  view  a  large  square  building 
with  a  turret  at  each  end,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  At  the  lodge  a  spear  is  shown, 
which  is  said  to  liave  been  worn  by  William  Rufus 
when  he  fell. 

The  last  of  our  roonarchs  who  visited  this  lodge  was 
George  HI.,  who  spent  a  few  days  here  on  his  way  to 
Weymouth  in  1789.  "  D.  I.  E. 

•  The  Ju>lic«*-ii>  I  ..    intliliitnl    1  il      ah. 

J18».    Thty  mm  r  ,  1,.0.1  thiir  i  l.r 

the  bearing  ftnd  Arin. ^    ,..    ....,._;-«'«  in   llie    U.: -.m-*  of 

frtuirhiMB,  libertin,  «fiij  {iririlpget,  ood  all  pleu  vuX  csuMs  wbaterer 
«ruiD|  therao.— 11lack>tos« 
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ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  TIN-PLATE. 

I'kw  |>crsonii  nro  in  the  linhit  of  noticing  lhi<  fact,  that 
the  iiamcH  of  many  articles  which  are  in  evt-ry-day  use, 
art)  quite  orroncuus,  and  that  the  vory  mention  of  thojc 
uanu'H  involves  a  mistake  no  [e»s  rj^rcgious  than  timl  of 
.substituting  one  thing  for  anotlicr,  the  properties  of 
which  are  altugetlicr  different ;  thus,  we  spcali  of  sealing- 
M'rtr,  which  is  composed  of  resin  and  colouring  matter; 
wo  write  with  black-Zfnrf  pencils,  in  which  not  a  particle 
of  lead  exists;  a  deadly  poisonous  salt  we  call  .tugar  of 
ijead;  a  powerfully  corrosive  acid  we  call  oil  of  vitriol; 
to  a  tea-keltio  made  of  iron  we  prefix  the  word  tin; 
and  «o  far  despotic  is  custom,  that  wo  arc  compelled  to 
employ  a  wrong  term  to  the  plates  which  form  the 
suliject  of  the  present  article ;  they  are  in  fact  icon 
plates  covered  with  an  exceedingly  thin  film  of  tin,  to 
preserve  the  iron  from  rust  by  exposure  to  a  damp  air; 
and  hence  this  superficial  coatmg  gives  a  name  not  only 
to  the  plates,  but  to  a  very  large  variety  of  articles 
formed  from  them. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate,  English  bar  iron, 
prepared  with  great  care  for  this  particular  purpose,  is 
first  cut  to  the  requisite  length,  and  then  rolled  at  the 
mill  into  plates  of  the  requisite  thinness.  These  plates 
are  then  cut  by  hand-shears  f6  the  sizes  suited  to  the 
different  markets,  and  as  the  shearer  cuts  the  plates  he 
piles  them  in  heaps  of  230  each  (technically  called  a 
hii.v),  and  places  one  plate  crossways,  to  keep  the  boxes 
scpan-.te.  The  iron  plates  now  go  to  the  scaler,  who  first 
bends  each  plate  across  the  middle,  somewhat  into  the 
form  of  a  gntter-tile,  thus,  q,  preparatory  to  their 
being  cleansed  for  tinning,  and  in  order  thai  they  mav 
stand  erect  and  separate  in  the  scaling  furnace.  '  Pre- 
,  vious  to  the  operation  of  .»ca/('/^' that  of  cleansing  is 
performed:  the  plates  are  steeped  for  about  five  minutes 
in  dilute  muriatic  acid. 

When  the  plates  are  taken  out  of  the  acid,  they  are 
placed  three  in  a  row  upon  the  floor,  then,  by  means  of 
an  iron  rod,  they  arc  conveyed  into  the  furnace,  heated 
red  hot,  and  remain  so  until  the  scales  of  rust  fall  off; 
the  plates  are  then  removed  to  a  floor  and  allowed  to 
cool;  they  are  then  straightened  and  beaten  smooth 
upon  a  cast  iron  block.  The  scaling  furnace  is  heated 
by  flump,  directed  into  it  from  a  fire-place  of  peculiar 
construction,  and  owing  to  tlic  bent  form  of  the  plates, 
both  sides  are  acted  upon  by  the  flame.  The  work- 
man knows,  by  the  appearance  of  the  plates,  whether 
they  have  been  well  scaled ;  for  if  the  rust  be  removed, 
a  mottled  appearance  of  blue  and  white  is  presented. 

The  plates  are  now  rolled  a  second  time  between  a 
pair  of  cast-iron  rollers,  properly  hardened  and  finely 
polished.  This  operation  make's  the  plates  perfectly 
smooth,  and  imparts  a  sort  of  polish  to  their  surfaces. 

After  the  process  of  rolling,  the  plates  arc  p\it  one  by 
one  into  troughs,  containing  water  in  which  bran  has 
been  steeped  for  several  days;  this  liquor  is  called  the 
l\fes.  The  plates  are  immersed  one  at  a  time,  in  order 
to  insure  the  perfect  action  of  the  liquid  upon  them  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours,  during  which  time  the  plates  are 
inverted  once;  this  process  is  called  working  in  the  lyes. 

The  plates  are  next  sti>eped  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
ill  a  trough  made  of  thick  lead,  with  internal  partitions 
of  the  same  material.  F.ach  division  is  called  a  hnle, 
and  will  contain  about  a  box  of  plates.  The  plates  are 
slightly  agitated  for  about  an  hour,  or  until  they  have 
become  perfectly  bright,  an<l  free  from  the  black  spots 
whioh  previously  existed  on  their  surfaces.  Great  judg- 
ment, however,  is  required  in  this  operation,  for  if  the 
plates  remain  too  long  in  the  acid,  thev  become  blistered; 
but  by  long  experience,  the  workmen  know  the  precise 
moment  when  the  plates  should  be  removed.  Both 
these  operations,  viz.,  pickling  in  the  lye  and  in  the 
acid,  arc  assisted  by  increasing  the  temperature  of  the 
liquids.  When  the  plates  are  removed,  thev  are  placed 
in  clean  water  and  scoured  with  hemp  and  fine  sand,  to 
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m  water,  yet  rust  is  imparted  to  iron, 
liy  moist  air. 
be    seen    that   the   foregoing  operations  arc 
merely  preparatory  to  the  procesa  "f  fir,,,:,,,,  ■   C.r  ..l.jrh 
purpose  an  iron  pot  is  nearly  fille  lin 

tin  ;  an4  a  quantity  of  tallow,  sutV. ,  , ,,•  .i  to 

cover  the  surface  of  the  fluid  metal  to  the  depth  of  four 
inches,  is  added.  The  block  and  grain  tin  arc  used  in 
equal  proportions :  block  tin  is  a  less  pure  state  of  th« 
metal  than  crain  tin,  and  is  chiefly  used  on  account  of 
economy.  The  iron  pot  is  heated  from  a  fire-place  be- 
low, and  by  flues  which  go  round  the  pot.  Tlie  tin 
soon  melts,  and  with  it  the  grease,  which  floats  on  the 
surface  and  preserves  the  melted  tin  from  becoming 
oxidized  by  the  .action  of  the  air ;  the  workmen  also  say 
that  the  grease  ni.akes  the  iron  plates  take  the  tin  better. 
Another  pof,  fixed  bv  the  side  of  the  melting  pot,  is 
filled  with  grease,  and  in  this  the  prepared  plates  are 
immersed  one  by  one,  before  they  are  tinned,  and  in 
which  they  are  allowed  to  remain  as  L  •  super- 

intendent thinks  necessary.     From  thr  ot  they 

are  removed  into  the  melted  fin  and  plated  in  a  vertical 
position,  about  340  in  number,  and  allowed  to  remain 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  but  occasionally  more  tinie  is 
necessary  to  the  perfect  tinning  of  the  plates.  When 
taken  out  they  are  placed  on  an  iron  grating,  and  the 
superfluous  tin  drains  from  them  ;  but  notwithstanding; 
this  precaution,  when  they  become  cold  there  is  alwavs 
more  metal  adhering  to  them  than  is  necessarv,  and  this 
is  taken  off  bv  a  subsequent  and  somewhat  complicated 
process  calletl  washing. 

In  the  first  place,  an  iron  pot  is  nearly  filled  with  the 
Dest  grain  tin,  and  melted;  another  pof,  of  clean  melted 
tallow  or  lard,  free  from  salt,  stands  next  to  it ;  there  is 
also  a  third  pot,  with  a  grating,  to  receive  the  plates ; 
and  a  fourth,  called  the  listing-pot,  containing  melted 
tin  about  enough  to  cover  the  bottom  to  the  depth  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  annexed  diagram 
will  better  explain  the  arrangement  of  these   vessels. 


i           «          a           2 
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The  building  in  which  the  pots  are  fixed  is  called  the 
stow.  The  plates  are  worked  from  the  right  to  the  left 
of  the  stow,  as  will  be  evident  by  attending  to  the  uses 
of  the  separate  pots.  No.  1  is  the  tin  pot,  No.  2  the 
wash  pot*,  No.  3  the  grease  pot.  No.  4  the  pan  with  a 
grating  at  the  bottom,  No.  3  the  list  pot. 

The  pots  being  in  working  order,  the  icash  man  com- 
mences operations  by  putting  the  tinned  plates  in  the 
vessel  of  grain  tin  called  the  wash  pot.  The  heat  of 
this  large  body  of  melted  meul  soon  melts  all  the  loose 
tin  on  the  surface  of  these  plates  and  so  deteriorates 
the  quality  of  the  whole  mass,  that  it  is  usual  when  sixty 
or  seventy  boxes  have  been  w.tshed  in  the  grain  tin,  to 
take  out  a  quantity  of  melted  metal,  equal  to  three  hiin- 
dred-weight,  and  supply  its  place  with  pure  grain  tin. 

When  the  plates  are  taken  out  of  the  wash  pot  thev 
are  carefully  brushed  with  hemp.  The  wash  man  first 
takes  a  few  plates  out  of  the  wash  pot  and  lays  them  on 

•  Th«  .iiyiiuon  ill  Uie  w«»h  pot  (Xo.  S)  ii  an  iinprnrrnmil  irrvntir 
xloptnl.  li»  •»«  is  to  kwp  Ui«  ilroM  of  U»  lin  fmra  lodging  in  dM 
part  of  Ul«  vrM»I  wliero  the  list  dip  i>  givrn  to  the  plain. 
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in  h  of  hemp  held  in  the 

t   tnr  plate;  he  then  turns 
ler  sidf,  and  then  dips  the 
1  iiic  iniiipd  metal,  and  qiiici<Iy  wiih- 
-  it  into  the  jfrea«c  pot,  No.  3.     The 
the  plate  twice  is,  that  the  brushing 
:if  first  dip  has  not  only  left  marks 
bu;  ■■  d  some  portion   of  the  tin;  the  second 

dip  ;  -is  and  imparts  a  smooth   surface  to  the 

plate.  Uio  dipping:  of  the  plates  immediately  after 
into  the  melted  tallow  requires  considerable  attention : 
the  object  is  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  tin ;  but  if  the 
plate  be  left  too  lon(f  in  the  grease,  or  if  the  latter  be  too 
hot,  loo  much  raefnl  will  run  off  and  the  plate  would 
hare  to  be  re-dippcd.  Tlie  pot  containing  the  tallow 
has  pins  attached  to  its  sides  so  at  to  prevent  the  plates 
from  touchinjf  each  other.  When  the  wa«h  man  has 
operated  on  fire  of  the  plates,  a  boy  takes  out  one  of 
them  and  puts  it  into  the  empty  pot  to  cool,  and  the 
wash  man  put*  in  the  sixth  plate.  The  boy  then  takes 
out  a  second  plate,  and  the  man  puts  in,  his  seventh, 
and  so  on  till  the  whole  parcel  is  finished. 

In  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  plates  are 
dipped,  there  is  always,  when  they  are  cooled,  a  wire  of 
tin  on  the  lower  edge  of  every  plate :  this  wire  is  re- 
moved thus  : — a  boy,  called  the  list  bov,  takes  the  plates 
when  they  are  cool  enough  to  handfe,  and  inserts  the 
lowrrcdge  of  each  into  the  list  pot.  No.  5,  which  con- 
tains a  small  portion  of  melted  tin ;  when  the  wire  of 
tin  is  melted  by  this  immersion,  the  bov  takes  out  the 
•  it  a  smart  blow  with  a  tliin  stick,  which 

wire  of  superfluous  metal,  and  this  fall- 
I  vii  only  a  faint  stripe  in  the  place  whore  it 

!ied.     The  plates  are  now  cleansed  from  the 
tiillow  by  mc-ins  of  bran,  and  packed  in  boxes  for  sale. 
In   speaking-  of  t!:c  process   of  washing',  ^h.  Parkes 


CURIOUS  CHESS  PROBLEMS. 

XVIII. 

The  following  clever  Chess  puizle  is  by  Damiano. 

IVhile  to  movejirtl,  and  to  give  eheckmati  loilh  lh« 

Pawn  in  sue  muvet. 


'A 


has  not  seen  t! 

■J"    i.lo.i   of  tlv 


observes,  ' 

form   but  a   vr: 

wliich  this  is    | 

workman  so  mn 

food  wage^. 

bruihing  ;. 

wash-man,  1 1   i . 

twenty-five  boN 

hoars;  notwith~; 

both  (ides,  and  dipped  twice  into  the  pot  of  melted  tin 


'1  can 

with 

givt'S    the 

1  to  make 

ico   fur  the 

An  expert 

'    ul    Ills    liiue,    will  wash 

f    S<32.')  plates,   iu    twelve 

(date  must  be  liriishe<l   on 


BENJAMIN  WIST. 
!"•  I  nr  fresh  a«pect  of  West's  early  life  had  something  in  it 
r' : II. irkable  ana  romantic.  In  his  youth  he  wai  attacked 
by  a  fever ;  and  wlieu  sfKnl  medicine  ami  (50<m1  nursiii); 
began  to  remove  his  complaint  »niilli<r  alvir-.irv  invaded 
his  rcpofio.     This  was  a  shadowy  ili  :,,.  an 

lma|f»>  in  a  dream,  wn"  evrr  nnit.'i'ilr,  .,,c  a* 

'  -vhite 


M; 


he  roof.  I 
•  of  a  ra^  i 
i  luive  lir< 

•!.       A^    I: 


th*  ai 


the 
tile 


apartnr*  an 

TaHoUN   cxofriri. 
of  th. 


WRITI. 


Pf.xxy  is  derived  by  Camden  from  pfcnnia,  but  others 
suppose  that  the  word  is  derived  from  prndo,  to  weljli,  and 
the  word  has  been  sometimes  written  aecordinff  lo  this 
origin,  pending.  The  ancient  En^rlisli  |)eiiny,  or  peniq,  or 
pening,  was  the  first  silver  coin  struck  in  KnKlaiid,  aiicf  the 
only  one  current  lunong  our  3<iXon  ancestors.  Until  the 
time  of  Kdward  the  First,  the  penny  was  stnick  with  a 
cross  so  deeply  indented  in  it,  that  it  inlclit  be  easily  broken 
and  parted  into  ti'  •  ■- 
into  four,  called   / 

coined    it  without    

struck    round   half-pence 
Sport. 


.  ".  1  '  '^    ■ 

.  or 

IICC 

1     v. ,,,,,, 

..V    lirst 

and    farthings. — Philoinphj/  in 


•palm-trees  which  are  natives  of 

of  the  most  useful  and  inte- 

inclsions  iiuule  in   its  trunk, 

.s  iKitli  Milntary  and  agreeable 

^ ,   or   pith,   of  the    tree,   after 

undergoing  a  slight  nreparation,  is  the  substance  known  by 

r  t       '     *  «... 


SAr-    I' ' 

A- 

n-. ;...., ,  ..  ..  |..  ,. 
which  re.Kiily  fern 
drinking.     Tl 


for 


the  name  nf  h.i;^o  in  K.nropc,  ami  so  eminently  useful  in  the 
list  of  1-  '■  od  for  the  sick.     The  tnink   and  large 

leave*  i  :  iialmist  are  a  powerful  rewiurce  in  tlio 

eonstructiun  ol   liuildings;  the  first  furiii  '  '  •<  for  the 

carpenter,  and   the  second  a  covering  i<  i  i.     From 

the  laavea  are  also  1 1  '         "Ing,  ami  oinrr  articles  of 

dumeatio  nie. — IH'  ire  Aaturclle. 


ON  SOME  ROMAN  REMAIN& 

ITow  profitless  tlie  relics  lluil  we  cull, 

Troubling  tlie  Uuit  liolds  of  ambitious  Rome, 
Unlewi  tlioy  ebasten  fancies  that  presume 

Too  liigb,  or  idle  agitations  lull! 

Of  tlio  world's  (latteries  if  tlio  brain  bo  full 

To  have  no  »eot  for  tlioiiglit  were  Iwtlcr  doom, 

Like  tbis  old  holinet,  or  the  eyeloM  hViiH 
Of  bini  who  gloried  in  this  nodding  plume. 

Heaven  <iiil  •  *"  '  irs  what  arc  they? 

Our  fonil  I  n  tlicir  grjisj)  ? 

Tlie  Wage's  ti..  ..i ,  .    w„    J  ...  i  h  lay  ? 
Merc  Fibiilse  without  a  robe  to  clasp ; 

Obsolete  Lamps,  whose  light  no  time  recalls, 

Urns  without  aaiMS,  tsarless  Lacrymals. 

Woa»BWO«TK. 


dp*  to  coll. 
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THORNTON    ABBEY. 


WK.-ir    VIKW    nV   THB   OATB-BODsa   OF   TnORXTOX   ACDKT. 


Thorkton  Abbey,  near  the  banks  of  tbo  Humber,  was 
one  of  four  moniistic  houspB,  fo\indod  bv  WiUinm  le 
Gros,  Earl  of  Albomnrle,  and  Lord  HoUlerness.  Tbe 
other  three  were  that  called  Vandey,  at  Bitham,  in 
Lincolnshire,  founded  in  1139,  of  the  Cistercian  order; 
that  (if  Mclsa,  or  ^feau'i,  in  1150,  near  the  Humber,  on 
the  Yorkshire  side,  also  Cistercian;  .ind  that  of  St. 
Martin  d'Acv,  of  the  Clnniao  order,  founded  in  1115. 
near  his  Norman  town  of  Albemarle,  or  Aumale,  in  the 
diocese  of  Rouen.  This  of  Thornton  was  founded  in 
1139,  and  was  of  the  i^ug^uslinian  order.  The  early 
annals  of  Thornton  furnish  the  particulars  of  its  founda- 
tion and  the  succession  of  its  abbots,  and  state  that  the 
earl  founded  it  on  the  feast  of  St.  Hilary,  (January 
13th,)  and  that  on  the  same  day  in  the  followinir  year 
it  was  constituted  a  priory;  for  Waltheof.  Prior  of 
Kirkham,  in  Yorkshire,  the  vener.ible  kinsman  of  the 
earl,  did  on  that  dav  arrive  at  Thornton,  brinpinjr  with 
him  a  convent  of  twelve  canons  from  Kirkham,  one  of 
whom,  named  Richard,  he  appointed  prior.  Eijrht  years 
afterwards,  the  same  Richard  was  made  abbot  by  a  hull 
of  Pope  Engonius  the  Third.  Earl  William  le  Gros 
died  about  the  year  1 1 80,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
interred  within  the  walls  of  Thornton  Abbey. 

The  community  at  Thornton  afterwards  became  very 
opulent;  their  possessions  were  confirmed  by  King 
Uich.ard  the  First,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reifrn,  as  was 
also  a  grant  from  Pope  Celestine  the  Third,  exempting 
its  inhabitants  from  the  payment  of  a  certain  tithe  of 
cattle.     The  advowson  to  the  abbev,  together  with  all 

Vol..  XXV. 


the  lands  and  poascssions  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarla, 
escheated  to  Edward  the  First;  and  being  thus  annexed 
to  the  Crown,  Edward  the  Third,  by  the  advice  of  hit 
prelates  and  barons  in  p.irlianient,  granted  that  the 
abbot  should  not  be  oblijied  to  attorn  to  any,  but  should 
hold  the  possessions  immediately  from  the  Crown,  u 
they  were  originally  given  by  the  founder. 

In  the  vear  1541  Henry  the  Eiuhth,  his  Queen,  and 
attendants,  crossed  the  Humber  from  Hull  to  Barrow, 
and  visited  this  abbey.  The  abbqt  .ind  monks  came  out 
in  solemn  procession  to  receive  the  royal  guests,  and 
during  their  stay  at  Thornton,  which  lasted  several 
davs,  thev  entertained  them  with  great  t"  "'iii'i"'nce. 
At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  which  1  "ot 

long  after,  Henrv  appears  to  have  recollect, .. ;:or- 

ing  attentions  he  received  at  Thornton;  for  though  he 
suppressed  the  abbey,  he  reserved  the  greater  part  of 
the  lands  to  endow  a  college,  which  he  erectwi  in  >ta 
room,  for  a  dean  and  prebendarir;!,  to  the  Holy  and 
Undivided  Trinity.  This  was  a  large  estiblishment,  for 
after  its  dissolution,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  it  is  stated  that  nineteen  members  received  pen- 
sions. At  th.ii  time  it  was  granted,  in  exchange,  to  tbe 
Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

The  rniiiS  of  the  monastic  buildings  at  Thornton  aM 
not  verv  extensive,  but  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  th« 
Abbey  must  once  have  been  r  magnificent  building. 
There  is  a  stately  and  majestic  gatehouse  standing 
entire,  "  in  sixe  and  appointments  a  very  castle,"  and 
altogether  the  ruins  possess  peculiar  interest  from  being 
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tho«e  of  »  fortifi'"'  ' — >•■'•"•■•.  SitiuiUd  near  the  estuary 
til'  liic  HiiraWr  '■•I  the  hostile  attacks  with 

whuh  thi<  p-ir!  i>t  uu-  i.n^i  >wij  ofleo  visited,  'J'horntoii 
Ai'ix'v  ii:!:t<  i  the  military  wiUi  the  relig-ious  charanter 
in  Its  c-itatilishmeDt ;  and  if  we  could  now  be  made 
acquainted  with  its  early  annals,  we  should  doubtless 
rei^  of  manv  a  stout  battle  fouji^ht  by  the  d'  ''  <r 

tki*  venerable  pile.     Originally  the  inclo^ur'  I 

of  au  cxtonsirc  quadrangle,  nearly  approach. ii^'  tu  a 
square,  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  and  high  ramparts. 
The  pate-house  formed  the  western,  and  perhaps  the 
only  entrance,  and  was  in  itself  a  fortress  of  no  mean 
proportions.  A  braid  ditch  flowed  in  front,  and  the 
entrance  road,  crossing  it,  was  hounded  on  each  side  by 
walls  projecting  obliquely  from  the  gateway,  and  termi- 
natinir  in  two  round  towers,  between  which  there  wa."; 
formerly  a  drawbridge.  In  each  wall  are  fourteen 
niciies  provided  with  loop-holes;  the  front  of  the  tower 
U  also  thickly  studded  with  loop-holes,  formerly,  no 
doubt,  on  many  occasions,  well  manned  with  archers. 
There  is  no  window  in  the  front  of  this  building,  but 
the  deficioncv  in  this  respect  is  well  compensated  by 
beautiful  niches  with  statues,  and  ornamental  sculpture. 
Theae  combined  with  six  embattled  turrets,  form  a  very 
elegant  fa<;'ade.  Three  of  the  statues  still  remain,  being 
those  of  the  Virgin,  John  the  Baptist,  and  some  mitred 
saint. 

Immediately  over  the  entrance  arch  is  a  parapet  four 
feet  broad,  upon  which  a  small  doorway  opens,  leading 
from  the  little  cell  of  the  porter  or  watchman.  There 
is  a  groove  fur  an  immense  portcullis,  and  part  of  the 
groat  wooden  doors  are  still  pendant  on  their  massy 
hinges.  The  roof  of  tlie  archway  is  finely  groined,  and 
till"  ribs  are  supported  bv  elegant  brackets,  enriched  with 
flowors  and  figures.  The  materials  employed  in  the 
construction  of  tlii*  building  consist  of  a  mixture  cf 
brick,  freestone,  and  cauk.  The  plain  surface  on  the 
outside  is  chiefly  brick ;  most  of  the  turrets,  arches, 
battlements,  canopies,  figures,  mouldings,  and  ornaments 
are  cut  in  freestone;  the  internal  walls  are  rhiefly  of  a 
soft  cauk,  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Over  the  gate- 
way are  two  rooms,  and  four  handsome  hexagonal 
towers  form  the  four  angles.  A  winding  staircase  opens 
into  a  spacious  apartment,  generally  called  the  refectory  ; 
but  «    '  ■>  have  been  the  guest 

hall,  ;  :  in  which  Henry  the 

Eightii,  auii  Q  .  ird,  were  entertained 

in  1/141.      Mr.  '  >  this  room  as  mea- 

••  v-srveii  liH.'l,  liy  marly  twenty-eight  feet,  with 

•  •  at  each  end,  that  at  the  upper  end  l>cing  of 
uinmiiii  Ijri'.itlth.  This  room  receives  light  from  the 
rear  aiiii  tin-  sido  of  the  building,  there  beiiie,  as  already 
stated,  no  windows  in  front.  On  the  east  of  the  gncst 
hall  is  a  small  room,  with  a  lieautiful  oval  wimlow, 
exhibiting  the  remains  of  masterly  masonry.  On  the 
south  side  of  this  it  a  piscina,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
v.i\.  ;<>w  are  two  recesses.  This  room  is  separated  from 
the  principal  apartntent  by  a  depressed  pointed  arch. 
"  Another  room  has  evidently  existed  above:  three  very 
large  corbel  figures,  that  have  originally  supported  the 
niiii'ile  beams,  slill  remain;  their  distorted  features 
bespeak  the  heavy  burden  they  were  wont  to  support ; 
Um  waggish  sculptor  has  endeavoured  to  alleviate  one, 
bj  ingeniously  placing  a  cushion  upon  his  shoulders." 
Roond  these  rooms  were  corridors,  or  passages,  for  the 
bowmen  to  all  i"  on  both  fronts. 

To  the  eait  i  rav.  at  a  little  distance,  are  the 

remnins  of  th<-  f-ms  formerly  to 

have  h<«m  n  r-  iiC.      I'nitoil  to 

:    the  ehureh  v 

■J.   p.irt    nf  v.] 


'■',  Mr.  Greenwood  thinks 
ipported  without  a  central 


pillar.  The  entrance  was  from  the  south-west,  ud 
appears  to  have  communicated  with  the  cloisters.  Four 
of  the  sides  were  in  all  probability  completely  closed, 
and  the  other  four  admitted  the  light.  This'  building 
was  highly  decorated,  having  round  it,  under  its  hand- 
some windows,  an  arcade,  consisting  of  pointed  arches 
with  cinquefoil  heads,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  au 
ornamented  trefoil  pendant  drop.  Adjoining  the  en- 
trance to  the  chapter-house  is  an  arched  room,  with 
pointed  recesses  for  seats,  like  the  stalls  in  our  cathedral 
choirs.  This  apartment  seems  to  have  had  no  other 
entrance  than  one  from  the  cloisters,  and  has  been 
supposed  to  bo  a  secret  council  chamber.  The  chapter- 
houses and  other  council  rooms  of  the  ecclesiastics  of 
those  days,  too  often  recall  to  mind  the  tyrannical  laws, 
and  dreadful  punishments,  resulting  from  priestly  domi- 
nation. In  taking  down  a  wall  in  the  ruins  of  the  abbey 
of  Thornton,  a  human  skeleton  was  found,  with  a  table, 
a  book,  and  a  candlestick.  The  skeleton  was  supposed 
to  have  been  that  of  the  fourteenth  abbot,  who  for  some 
crime  was  sentenced  to  that  most  horrible  of  punish- 
ments, the  being  immured,  or  built  up,  in  the  wall  of  the 
edifice,  there  to  sufler  the  agonies  of  being  buried  alive. 

The  site  of  the  .\bbey  Church  was  some  years  ago 
explored  by  the  proprietor.  Lord  Yarborough,  and  the 
investigation  opened  to  view  a  great  number  of  grave- 
stones, which  were  cvidentlj-  not  displaced  when  Uie 
edifice  fell  on  them,  and  have  been  only  broken  and 
defaced  by  the  fallen  materials.  Among  these  the  grave- 
stone of  one  of  the  abbots  has  been  discovered,  but  it  is 
much  broken,  and  is  unfortunately  deficient  at  the  place 
where  the  name  stood,  but  the  date  which  occurs  on 
this  stone  being  1439,  gives  some  clue  to  the  individual. 
The  name  of  this  abbot  is  not,  however,  given  in  the 
list  of  the  abbots  of  Thornton,  but  John  Hotou  is  stated 
to  have  succeeded  to  the  dignity  in  1439. 

In  the  south  of  the  ruins  of  the  church  is  a  building 
now  occupied  as  a  farm-house,  which  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  the  abbot's  lodge,  and  considered  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  edifice  so  called;  but  it  appears  like  a  compara- 
tively modern  cottage,  and  was  most  likely  built  with 
the  old  materials  of  the  original  lodge.  A  residence  of 
the  abbots  undoubtedly  occupied  this  site,  and  the  estate 
afterwards  became  the  seat  of  Kdward  Skinner,  Ksq., 
who  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Wcntworfh, 
brother  to  the  unfortunate  l''arl  of  Strafford.  Thi; 
estate  was  purchased  from  one  of  the  Skinner  family  by 
Sir  Richard  Sutton,  Bart.,  in  whose  family  it  continued 
several  years.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Yarborough.  The  arms  of  Mortimer,  in  three  shields, 
having  between  the  two  uppermost  a  pastorol  staff,  ore 
said  to  have  been  the  arms  of  the  abbey.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  site  once  belonged  to  that  family,  and  it  is 
thought  likely  that  the  founder  might  become  possessed 
of  the  estate  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Roger,  earl  of  Mortimer. 

The  village  of  Thornton-Curtis,  about  a  mile  east- 
ward from  the  abbey,  also  once  formed  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  William,  earl  of  Albemarle.  The  manorial 
estates  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Henry 
Percy,  first  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  slain  in 
an  engagement  with  the  forces  of  Henry  the  Fourth  on 
Hramham  Moor,  in  I'ebruary,  1407-8.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  this  estate  by  Henry,  the  second  oarl,  who,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  adhered  to  the  interest  of  the  latter, 
and  was  slain  in  May,  14.').'),  in  an  engagi'mrnt  at  St. 
Albans.  The  manor,  which  comprises  the  whole  parish, 
except  the  site  and  possessions  of  the  nionastory,  is,  or 
was,  a  few  years  ago,  the  properly  of  Charles  Winn,  esq. 

The  church  of  Thornton  is  a  neat  structure  of  thi-  early 

li  architecture,  consisting  of  a  nave  with  aisles,  a 

.1,  and  a  tower.     The  church   is  dedicstcd  to  St. 

Lawrence.     The    living    is  a    vicarage,    valued    in   the 

Kinf.''s  books  at  5/.  18#.  4d.    There  is  a  curious  old  font 
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in   this  church,  evidently   <>t   >a\i)ii   workmanship,  and 
whicli  much  reaeinbles  tli 


hat  in  I.incohi  C'ttlliedral:  its 
top  is  square,  each  face  boinfr  sculptured  with  wivcrns, 
and  other  strange  animals.  It  stands  upon  a  curious 
pedestal,  ami  lias  a  pillar  in  each  corner. 

The  uoiicis  of  Thornton  Abbey  arc  few,  and  scattered 
at  present,  but  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  a  more  complete 
history  of  that  interestinjr  structure  will  yet  appear. 
The  materials  are  not  wanting,  though  they  have  to  he 
souijht  for  in  many  places.  Anions  the  beat  popular 
accounts  may  be  mentioned  those  of  CJrecnwood,  in  his 
Picturesque  Tour  to  Thonitnn  Abbei/,  and  of  Saun- 
ders, in  his  lliHory  of  the  County  of  Lincoln.  Veiry 
excellent  enjfravinffs  of  the  abbey  are  also  given  in 
Uowf.ktt's  Views  in  Lincolnshire,  from  one  of  which 
utir  illustration  is  taken. 


ON    TUB    INTELLECTUAL    QDALITIES    OF    MILTON. 

In  spoikint;  of  the  inti'llcctual  qualities  of  Milton,  we  mapr 
bctiu  ly  i.liM  rvinjj,  that  the  very  Bpleniiour  of  his  poetic 
fiuac  luis  tcnJed  to  obscure  or  coucenl  the  extent  of  his 
mind,  and  the  variety  of  iti>  eni'rjfifs  and  attainments.  To 
Miaiiy  he  seems  oulyn  poi't,  when  in  truth  he  wa-s  a  pro- 
found scholar,  a  man  of  vast  ionii>a»s  of  thought,  imbued, 
thurouKhly,  with  all  ancient  and  modern  learniti),',  and  able 
to  master,"to  mould,  to  impregnate,  with  his  own  intellectual 
j'owiT,  his  ^'reat  and  variims  acquisitions.  He  had  not 
l.'arncd  tl\e  supuriicial  doctrine  of  a  later  day,  l'  ' 
llourislii'S  ino>t  in  an  uncultivated  soil,  and  that  i  i 

bliai'cs  its  liri^'hti'st  visions  from  the  mists  of  asn 
ai,'i' ;  and  lit-  had  no  dnad  of  accumulating  kilo 

Iri  should  o|ipiLs.s  and  smother  Ilia ^euius.    He  w.l~. ..j 

of  that  within  liim,  which  could  quicken  all  knowledge, 
and  wield  it  with  case  an<l  might ;  which  could  give  fresli- 
ness  to  old  tniths,  and  hannony  to  discordant  thoughts; 
which  could  bind  tojfctber,  by  living  ties  and  mysterious 
alVniities,  the  most  remote  discoveries ;  and  rear  fabrics  of 
glory  and  beauty  from  the  rude  materials  which  other 
minds  had  collected.  Milton  had  that  universality  which 
marks  the  highest  order  of  intellect.  Though  accustomed 
almost  from  infancy,  to  drink  at  the  fountains  of  classical 
HuiMturc,  he  bad  nothing  of  the  pedantry  and  fastidiousness, 
uliicli  disilains  all  other  draughts.  His  healtliy  mina 
delighted  in  genius,  in  whatever  soil,  or  in  whatever  age  it 
lias  burst  forth,  and  poured  nut  its  fulness.  He  understood 
[too  well  the  right,  and  dignity,  and  pride  of  creative 
Imagination,  to  lay  on  it  the  laws  of  the  Greek  or  Roman 
school.  ParniLssus  was  not  to  him  the  only  holy  ground  of 
genius.  He  felt  that  poetry  was  a  univei-sal  presence. 
Great  minds  were  everywhere  his  kindred.  He  felt  the 
enchantment  of  orientiil  fictions;  surrendered  himself  to  the 
str.uigc  creations  of  "  Araby  the  blest ;"  and  lielighted  still 
moi-e  in  the  nunantic  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  in  the  tales  of 
wonder  in  which  it  was  embodied.  Acconlingly,  his  poetry 
reminds  us  of  the  ocean,  which  adds  to  its  own  Iwundlessness 
contributions  from  all  regions  under  heaven.  Nor  was  it 
only  in  the  department  of  imagination,  that  bis  acquisitions 
were  vast  He  travelled  over  the  whole  field  of  knowledge, 
as  far  as  it  had  licen  then  explored.  His  various  philolo- 
gical attainments  were  used  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
wisdom  stored  in  all  countries  where  the  intellect  liod  been 
cultivated.  The  natural  philosophy,  metaphysics,  ethics, 
history,  theology,  and  political  science  of  his  own  and 
formor  times,  were  familiar  to  him.  Never  was  there  a 
more  unconfined  mind  ;  and  wo  would  cite  Milton  as  a 
practical  example  of  the  benefits  of  that  univers;d  culture 
of  intellect,  which  fonus  one  distinction  of  our  times,  but 
whicli  some  dread  as  unfriendly  to  original  thought.  Let 
such  i-eiuenil)er  that  mind  is  in  its  own  nature  diffusive. 
Its  object  is  the  universe,  which  is  strictly  one,  or  bound 
together  by  infinite  connexions  and  con-espondences ;  and 
accordingly,  its  natural  progress  is  from  one  to  .inother  field 
of  thought;  and,  wherever  original  power  or  creative  genius 
exists,  tlie  mind,  far  from  being  distracted  or  oppressed  by 
tlie  variety  of  its  acquisitions,  will  see  more  and  more 
bearings,  and  hidden  and  l)cautiftil  analogies  in  all  the 
objects  of  knowledge;  will  see  mutual  light  shed  fii>in  tnjth 
to  truth  ;  and  will  compel,  as  with  a  kinL:ly  ptiwer,  whatever 
it  undeistauds  to  yield  some  tribute  of  proof,  or  illustration, 
or  splendoiu-,  to  whatever  topic  it  would  unfold, — C. 


Tlie   three 
ganins,  fane 


WELSH  TRTADrS. 
II 

thought   tliat    (bowt 
i  truth. 

The  three  cmlMdlnlmnruis  of  tong:    fir  'n, 

happv  Mibiect,  and  a  rQasbi.>rly  harmonimia  ■  n. 

1  •   excellencies  of  so  in- 

pua^   ,  j.icity  of  subject,  and  -  ■«. 

The  three  nece«8»ries  of  iong!  digniAed  intention, 
thoiigbli  and  matter. 

The  lliree  comm«ndableiof  song:  praise  'it- 

tery,  pleasantry  without  obscenity,  and  sm...         .out 
abuse. 

The  three  diversities  of  song:  dirersitj  of  tbougtit, 
language:  and  versification. 

The  three  beauties  of  song:  attrtotioo,  eloquenoe^ 
and  boldness. 

The  threo  sweets  of  song:  facility  of  comprehen- 
sion, iprightliness  of  language,  and  sweetly  soothing 
thoughts. 

The  three  agreements  that  ought  to  b«  in  song: 
between  digression  and  uniformity,  between  elevated 
and  common  language,  and  between  truth  and  the  mar- 
vellous. 

The  three  things  that  improve  song:   the  studjing 
it  thoroughly,  the  examining  of  it  frequently,  and  wue 
crting  it  to  the  utmost. 

The  three  appropriates  of  song:  its  quantity,  ita' 
purpose,  and  its  occasion. 

The  three  properties  of  song:  correct  fancy,  correct 
order,  and  correct  metre. 

The  three  honours  of  song:  the  verity  of  the  thing 
treated  of,  the  excellency  of  it,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  managed. 

The  three  attractions  of  song:  novelty,  comprehen- 
sion, and  correct  poetry. 

The  three  things  which  ought  to  pervade  song:  per- 
fect learning,  perfect  vigour,  and  perfect  nature. 

The  three  intentions  of  song :  to  improve  the  un- 
derstanding, to  improve  the  heart,  and  to  soothe  the 
mind.  .   ' 

The  three  materials  of  song:   language,   invenU«B».i 
and  art. 

The  three  indispensablea  of  language :  purity,  copi- 
ousness, and  aptness. 

The  three  qualities  wherein  consist  the  purity  of  A 
language:  original  formation,  use,  and  matter. 

The  three  ways  that  a  language  may  be  rendered 
copious :  by  diversifying  synonymous  words,  by  a 
variety  of  compound  epithets,  and  a  multiformity  of 
expression. 

The  three  branches  of  the  aptitude  of  a  language: 
what  is  understood,  what  affords  pleasure,  and  what  is 
believed. 

The  three  uses  of  language  :  to  relate,  to  excite,  and 
to  describe — Catmball's  j/istovy  of  Xorth   Walet 


Cboicb  of  Company. — Be  rerv  circumspect  in  the  choice 
of  thy  company  ;  in  t!i  "    f  thine  equals  thou  shalt 

enjoy  more  pleasure ;  i  ty  of  thy  soperioi*  thou 

shalt  find  more  profit. — *<i  vui.u^. 

Abocmknt.— Let  the  end  of  thy  argument  be  rather  (o 
discover  a  doubtful  tnith  than  a  comm      '  '  —   the 

one  thou  shalt  gain  sulKitance,  in  the  o'  'iut 

strikes  tlie  steel  in  vain  tliat  produces  no  &,■>..«.   ■•     -*   ..:.l«s. 

Hasty  Wonns.— Give  not  thy  tongue  too  great  liberty, 
lest  it  t   '  :i>'r:    a  won!   unspoken  iis  like   the 

sword  .  thine;  if  vented,  tliy  sword  is  in 

another's  luum. —  -t'  vhLEs. 

DRATonr. — Clothe  not  thv  laniniase  either  with  ol>~.  \i- 
1 :  in  the  i  • 
her  too  m 


ri;- 
froii 


-aiidinj  to 


interpreter.— QPAJiLES. 
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TINTAGEL    CASTLE. 


Im  the  county  of  Cornwall  there  still  exist  the  remains 
of  several  rude  circular  buildings  or  hill  castles,  which 
are  seated  on  the  summits  of  hills  and  have  the  most 
pirturpsqtie  effect-  The  walls,  which  were  originally 
built  of  (tones  without  mortar,  are  uow  thrown  dowu, 
and  lying  in  a  ridge;  but  the  keep  in  general  retaius 
enough  of  its  original  character  to  give  a  tulerabic  idea 
rf  its  ancient  appearance.  In  the  narrowest  part  of 
Cornwall,  from  St.  Michael's  Mount  to  the  I^aiid's  End, 
there  arc  seven  of  these  castles,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  Caerbran  Castle,  Castle  Andinas,  and  Chim 
Castle.  The  circular  wall  of  Caerbran  Castle  is  ninety 
p.ii-<  t  In  il;  .iiui.r  kiirroundcd  by  a  ditch  fifteen  yards 
^  is  an  earth-work   fifteen  feet  high, 

a-i- ""•  u.iv..  :.l'n«n  feet  in  width.     Castle  Andinas 

stands  on  the  highest  hill  in  the  hundred  of  Penwith, 
and  consists  of  two  stone  walls  built  one  within  the 
other  in  a  circular  form.  The  ruin  has  fallen  on  either 
t  '  '^  *'  '  walls,  and  shows  the  work  to  have  Iwcn  of 
y  it   and  thickness.     A   third  wall  ap|>ears  to 

1  '  ro  than  half    way   round,    but  left 

■  ter  of  the  whole  was  four  hundred 
'  feet  wide.  Within 
"f  a  circular  form, 
■■  so  many  huts, 
■  'II.  Near  the 
'  d  with  its  own 
■••X  pit,  its  sides 
walled  round,  probably  dug  for  water  also,  but  now 
filled  with  nihlii-li.  The  construction  of  this  castle 
•■'  iffcr  much  from  that  of  Caerbran. 

!■  r   ktrii.ii.rp  of  the  kind  is  Castle 

(^hiin,  in   •  ,ih,  which   stands  on   nn 

eminence  ;i; ....   ..,,„ Ocean,  and  commands  an 

exl«>ntivr  view  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  Mounts  Hay,  Ac. 

'''' is  of  an   oval  form,   consisting  of  two  walls, 

y  1  down,  and  fonninif  hiifh  ridtres  of  stones. 

'  area  neaaarc*  one  )  ' 

'  "Mt  to  WMt,  and  (>' 

(rwui  iiorui  to  south.     Tlie  outiT  v,all  kcws  U>  Uv« 


I  been  about  five  feet  wide,   the   inner  eight  feet,  but 

thicker    towards    the   foundation.      "  By    the    ruins  of 

I  these  walls,  (says  Dr.  Dorlaso,)  I  judge  tliat  the  outer  could 

'  not  be  less  than  ten  feet  high,  ana  tlie  iunenno!<t  fifteen,  or 

I  mthcr   more,   nud    both    well   jierfected;    tliu   ajvurtinents 

I  within  were   probably  shelters  frum  the  weather.     Some 

I  rude  ones  of  like  tisc  we  have  taken  notice  of  in  other 

examples;  but  these  arc  much  more   :'    '       ' 

and  indeed  the  whole  of  this  work,  tli' 

liirltv    ,.f    ii...    ..nil.     ..,....i.i;.„     1,  ,.,,     , 


fe.t, 
tho  n 

{ 

>■ 

I 


en' 

kn. 


11  .      MM     I  in  a 

MWH  a  military 
rks  of  I'll-  Uiiid 


whicli  1  have  seen  in  Cornwall." 

Of  the  seven  castles  here  alluded  to,  some  nrr  not 
one  mile,  none  more  than  three  miles  distant  from  each 
other,  so  that  from  tho  first  yott  can  see  the  second,  and 
so  on ;  and  this  narrow  spot  where  the  castles  are  so 
frequent,  is  in  no  place  more  than  six  miles  distant  from 
the  sea.  All  the  seven  agree  in  having  no  veaiige  of 
dwellings  within  them;  but  only  of  low  huts  for  soliliers: 
most  of  them  have  some  part  of  their  fortifications  left 
unfinished,  and  ill  have  their  castles  dismantled.  On 
these  accounts,  the  antiquarian  obove  quoted,  docs  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  these  particular  fortresses  Danish 
in  their  origin.  The  Danes  chose  this  western  part  of 
Cornwall  f(>r  disembarking  their  troops,  and  planting 
their  garrisons,  because  small  parties  were  not  go  easily' 
surrounded,  force<i,  and  cut  off  here,  as  they  would 
have  been  in  a  more  extended  country.  They  doubt- 
less placed  them  in  sight  of  each  other,  that  tho  alarm 
might  reach  from  one  castle  to  onother,  or  signals 
for  assembling  be  easily  communicated.  They  also 
placed  them  near  the  sea  to  give  notice  to  their  fleet, 
and  discover  the  ships  of  the  enemy;  and  in  making 
these  castles  only  temjiorary  shelter!",  and  not  comfort 
able  abodes,  they  only  did  what  restless  invaders  and 
natives  of  a  colder  clin  lit   be   expected  to  do 

The   outer  parts    wen  ,   left    unfinished,  when 

i   with  plunder,  or  becauso 
'd  off  their  garrisons,    They 
Hc'ie  (iuall^   diswauiled,  no   doubt    1^  the  inccnK4 
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Britons,  who  had  guffered  too  much  from  the  garrinon* 
they  contained,  not  to  hntc  the  sight  of  their  forbidding 

towers. 

Hilt  llicrc  i^  ;i  -iMond  doicriptioii  of  hill  castles,  built 
lor  rr.-.i(li  111  r,  .i~  vv.ll  Hi  for  defence.  Must  iit'  tliese 
were   also    \>ro\  i    keepa,    and    tlioiie  that  were 

destitute  of  thi.--  <■,  were  (reiiernllv   I'liilt  fiirref- 

wise  as  Castle  Kiiiubrc.     'Jin 
in  uur  illiititratioii,  n|)))ears  to    ■ 

iiidin,  doubtlesiii,  a  building  of  very  threat  iiuli<|iiity. 
It  is  situated  partly  on  the  extremity  of  a  bold  rock  of 
late,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  county,  partly  on  a 
I  ockv  island,  with  which  it  was  formerly  connected  by 
I  drawbridge.  Dr.  Borl.ise  says  of  it,  "  Tintajfol  Castle 
,sas  built  oil  a  cape  of  land,  the  extremity  of  which  was 
1  peninsula,  a  very  lofty  hill.  Where  this  peninsula 
joined  the  mainland  there  are  the  fortifications,  partly 
on  the  hill  and  ])artly  on '  the  main."  In  the  survey 
:■  ■  '  in  the  eleventh  year  of  King  Edward  the  ThirJ, 
L;el  is  described  as  "a  certain  castle  sulBciently 
■A  !  I,"  in  which  were  two  chambers  beyond  the  two 
L  !!■  -  in  a  decoyed  stale:  one  clianiber,  with  a  small 
I  ■.  -en  for  the  constable,  in  (jood  repair;  one  stable  for 
'  !i;i,i  iiorses,  decayed;  one  cellar  ond  bakcliousc,  ruiu- 
.  IIS.  The  timber  of  the  (rreiit  hall  had  luen  taken 
■  iown  by  command  of  John.  I'arl  of  Cornwall.  lM<cnuse 
liio  hall  was  ruinous,  am! 
In  the    rei;^n   of  (iceon    i 

respecting  Tintagel  were  translaU-d  from  the  Latin  by 
Cn'ew: — 

Tliero  is  a  place  williin  the  winilins  shore  • 

On  niids  of  rock,  about  whose  foole  the  ii  i  ,' 

play 

A  tow'ry-topped  Castio  hero  wide  Iilazeth  over  all 

AVliicU  Coriiieus'  ancient  brood  Tindugel  Castle  cull. 

In  the  preceding  reign  there  was  standing  at  Tintagel, 
u'cordiug  to  Leland,   "a   pretty    chapel   of  St.  L'llane 
vith   a   tomb  on   the  left   side;"  and   the  same  writer 
lludes  to  recollections  of  a  postern  door  of  iron,  which 
lie  seems  to  think  was  the  entrance  to  a  dunjreon  of  the 
most  formidable  and  impregnalile  character.    But  Borlnse 
docs  not   agree   in   considering  the   place  impregnable: 
on   the  contrary,  he   says  that  though  the  cliffs  of  the 
lieninstila  are  hideous,  and  uot  to  be  climbed  without  the 
iraost  danger,  yet   the  ground   here  was  badly  chosen, 
I'ue  hill  dipping  so  very  suddenly  that  everything  within 
the  wall  was  exposed   to  a  hill  over  against,  and  scarce 
HI  arrow-flight  from  it.     The  walls   remaining   on   the 
iiiainland  inclose  two  narrow  courts,  and  several  stone 
■cps   from  the  ascent  to   the  highest  part  of  the  for- 
iTss.      YVltogcther  it  was  an  extensive  work,  and  .ippa- 
I'liily  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  out  the 
;iemy   by   means   of  the  narrow   isthmus;  hut  this  is 
rc'^irdod  as    an   error  in  judgment  on  the  part  of  its 
fi)uiulers,  since  by   placing  it  on   a  rock  which  thoufjh 
elevated,  was  lower  than  the  surrounding  country,  they 
shut   themselves   out  from    the   means   of  viewing  the 
^tate  of  the   neighbourhood,  and  the  movements  of  an 
'  uemy.      This  castle  is  the  reputed  birth-place   of  the 
Yimous  King  Arthur  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
'm{  is  considered  as  a  British  structure,  produced  in  the 
nidest  times  before  the   Cornish   Britons   had  learned 
oni  the  Romans  the  art  of  war;  for  it  cannot  be  sup- 
that   those  who   had    seen  the   Roman  mode  of 
bire  would  have  chosen  such   iujudicioua  ground 
tor  their  fortress. 

This  castle  was  the  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Cornwall  at 
a  very  remote  era,  and  '•  it  continued,"  savs  Bcrlase, 
'•  to  be  one  of  the  castles  of  the  Earls  of  Cornwall  to 
the  time  of  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  who  eoter- 
tiineil  here  his  nephew  David,  Prince  of  Wales.  After 
the  death  of  Riclnrd  and  his  son  Edmmid,  Earls  of 
Cornwall,  all  the  ancient  castle  went  to  ruin ;  from 
]>al,vces  became  prisons  and  gaols,  and  this  among  the 
'-'      There  was,  however,  a  \       '  '     "      i  d  for 

ij  this  castle,  till  the  L'  ^h,  in 


QuecD  Elisabeth't  time,  itbolithcd  it  m  a  tuperfluotu 

cht:  *      ■'                            ■"              ....                               |_||^ 

pri  the 

cu  uiil 

COl  .MU 

ni:i  ,T« 

wl  ,ed 

i-f 


who  WI-. 
ihe 


'7. 


1.:, 


4    nrfiiuri 


..(  n. 


birth-plack  of  Kin 

The   history  of  ti ; 

really  existfd,  has  been  to  obscured  b\ 

and  miraculous  stories,  that  it  has  uc,| 

a   fabulous    air.     Yet  there    is    the    high   aulhorit 

Chan(,'ellor   Bacon  on  the  side  of  his  clain 

that  there  was  enough  truth   in  his  storv  i 

famous.  1        '      ■'  '      '  ■       .    ,,_     ;^,p    , 

in  his  ii  -ntv  of  ( 

recently  i:iiliii-u>''l,    ...  .  .•:  ii  .  -  a 

shatteriil  walls  of  Tiui;i;,'(l,  an. 

the  foot  of  which  the  sea  has  \ 

"  in  which  the  waves  thunder,  i 

he  remarks,  "is  all  that  rem-. 

of  liim  \vhi>s<"  (Npliiits  niul 

I'l'i  'I  -iM  .111  i  ■-.u  .  iV'i- 

.   liullc  li.  : 
I  are   so   . 

ti-uth,  t ..  .^ 
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of  houses  in  it,  showing  that  it  wa.«  far  i. 
able  at  some  previous  period.  Before  the 
this  place  returned  two  members  of  Parliament,  elected 
by  only  tive  or  six  persons.  The  church  of  Tintagel 
fonijcrly  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Fontevranlt,  ia 
Normandy,  and  was  afterwards  given  by  Edward  IV. 
to  the  collecriat.^  church  at  Windsor,  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  v  '  '■  -"Trh  all  the  gre.-'  *•''--  and  are 
ptitrons  of  t  The  bells  of  re  par- 
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ji.>iir..-ii.»    frr.ni  ulinjc  sUout  towcr  HO  musical  peal  ever 
rs.     Not  that  the  inhabitants  were 

.,. inns  of  music.     They  loveil  to  hear 

\  peal  from  I'intaffel,  when  the  wiud  bore  the 

i 1"  direction  of  their  village,  and 

uulous  of  possessing  a  similar 
]u  ,,  •:  Miv.-^.  i  IK-  1..1U  of  Tintagfl,  which  some  said 
l..,a  1  ■:.■■  i  for  King  Arthur,  as  he  was  borne  a  corpse 
from  ihf  field  of  blood,  near  Camelford,  to  Tintagol, 
and  again  as  he  was  borne  away  from  his  natiw  castle 
lo  bo  interred  at  Glastonbury,  were  not  the  bells  of 
Bottreanx,  but  altogether  aliens  to  the  place;  so  the 
people  determined  to  have  as  clioice  a  peal  as  money 
could  procure.  The  Lord  do  Uottreaux  subscribed 
largely  towards  the  purchase,  and  an  order  was  sent  to 
London  for  the  Udis,  to  a  founder  of  great  reputation. 
The  bells  were  made  and  consecrated:  they  were  shipped 
and  had  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  at  length  the  vessel 
came  into  tne  bay  opposite  Bottreaux.  Tintagel  bells 
were  '  swinging  slow  wita  sullen  roar,'  and  as  the  sound 
boomed  along  the  w.aves  to  the  ear  of  the  pilot,  he 
rejoiced  at  the  music  of  his  native  bells,  and  thanked 
God  thit  ou  that  evening  he  should  be  on  shore. 
"  Thank  the  siiip,  you  fool,"  said  the  captain ;  "  thank 
God  upon  the  sliore."  "  Nay,"  said  the  pilot,  "  we 
should  thank  God  every  where."  "  Go  to ;  Uiou  art  a 
fool,  I  tell  thee,"  said  the  Captain,  "  thank  thyself  and 
a  steady  helm." 

This  strain  was  continued  for  some  time ;  the  pilot 
soberly  maintaining  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  thank 
God  on  sea  or  land,  and  the  captain  becoming  choleric, 
and  uttering  sinful  oaths  and  blasphemies.  Tiie  ship 
meanwhile  was  in  sight  of  the  town,  that  only  lacked 
the  liells  to  be  a  fair  rival  to  Tintagel.  Tlie  people  were 
out  on  the  cliffs  watching  the  approach  of  tne  precious 
freight,  and  ready  to  welcome  it  with  joy.  But  at  this 
niomeut  the  wind  rose  suddenly,  and  blew  furiously 
from  the  west.  Nearer  and  nearer  drove  the  vessel 
into  the  bay,  and  when  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
church  towcr  a  monstrous  sea  struck  her ;  she  gave  a 
lurch  to  port,  and  went  down,  bells  and  all.  The  pilot, 
who  could  swim,  was  taken  up  by  a  daring  fisherman. 
As  the  ship  went  down  the  clang  of  the  bells  was  dis- 
tinctly heard,  dull,  as  if  nmfHed  by  the  waves,  through 
which  there  came  from  the  ocean  depths  solemn  tollings, 
at  intervals,  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  roar  of  the 
winds  and  waves.  And  ever  since  (so  goes  the  tale) 
the  sound  continues  to  be  heard  in  the  frequent  tem- 
pests that  assail  that  part  of  the  coast.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Hawker  has  verbified  this  tale,  entitling  it  The  Silent 
Tower  of  Uottreaux.  The  more  in"""-':"'''  part  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  stansai : 

le  down,  with  coarses  free, 
r  rif  a  distant  sea, 

■HP,  her  nnclior  stored, 
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ITproso  that  tea,  as  if  it  heard 
The  mighty  Master's  signal  word ; 
>Vhut  thrills  the  captain's  whitening  lip, 
Tho  death-^'roauN  of  his  Kiiiliing  khip, 
'  Come  to  tliy  liod  in  time  !' 
Swung  deep  the  funeral  chiuic — 
'  Ijrute,  mercy,  kindnusii  l>ast, 
Cumc  tu  thy  God  at  last  1' 

Still  when  the  storm  of  liottroaux'a  waves 
Is  wakinj;  in  his  weedy  caves, 
Those  bells,  that  sullen  surges  hide, 
Peal  their  deeji  tones  beneath  the  tide ; — 
'  Come  to  thy  (iod  in  time  !' 
Thus  saith  the  oceiin  chime; 
'Storm,  billow,  whirlwind,  past, 
Como  to  thv  God  at  last !' 


THE  CHRISTIAN  IN  HIS  GARDEN. 

TiiK  contemplation  of  nature  feeds  the  mind  with  sweet 
and  refreshing  food.  Tew  illustrations  of  this  abiding 
love  could  be  produced,  more  sublime  or  touching  than 
the  dying  exclamation  of  the  excellent  Bishop  I'orteus. 
In  the  early  part  of  May  he  had  been  removed  to 
Fulham ;  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  weakness, 
but  the  soft  air  and  the  charms  of  the  opening  spring 
seemed  to  revive  him.  Upon  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
he  sat  in  his  library,  near  the  window ;  the  sun  shone 
with  beautiful  lustre;  the  air  was  full  of  balm  and 
sweetness ;  the  countenance  of  the  good  bishop  beamed 
with  a  transient  glow,  and  in  the  grateful  gladness  of 
his  heart,  he  exclaimed  several  times,  "  O,  that  glorious 
sun  !"  Soon  after,  he  fell  asleep,  and  a  brighter  sun 
broke  upon  him.  A  Scottish  poet,  Dr.  Leyden,  has 
sung  that. 

Sad  is  he  that  dies  in  spring, 

Wlien  flowers  begin  to  blow  and  larks  to  sing ; 

but  the  Christian  can  never  live  too  long,  nor  die  too 
soon ;  to  him  all  seasons  are  equally  welcome,  for  Faith 
surrounds  his  dwelling,  even  upon  earth,  witli  the  bloom 
and  verdure  of  Paradise. 

When  Maiiso,  a  name  rendered  dear  to  us  by  Milton, 
visited  Tasso  at  Bissaccio,  the  poet,  in  tho  delirium  of 
his  melancholy  gloom,  believed  himself  to  be  attended 
by  a  familiar  spirit,  and  inquired  of  his  friend,  whether 
he  did  not  behold  him.  -Manso  saw  nothing  but  the 
sunbeams  pouring  in  at  the  window.  But,  in  truth, 
there  is  a  heavenly  spirit,  not  only  in  every  flash  of 
sunshine,  but  in  every  flower  of  the  garden,  and  in  every 
cloud  of  a  summer  evening,  if  we  look  upon  them  with 
Christian  eyes.  Keble  has  touched  upon  this  feeling 
with  great  sweetness  and  beauty : 

But  he  whoso  heart  will  l>oimd  to  mark 
'J'he  full  l>right  Imrsl  of  summer  mom, 

I»vc»  too  each  little  dewy  xpark, 
Hy  leaf  or  llow'rct  worn  : 

Cheap  forms  and  common  hues,  'tis  true, 

'J'hrough  tho  bright  shower-drop  meet  his  view ; 

The  colouring  may  Ik-  of  this  earth. 

The  lustre  comes  of  heavenly  birth. 
By  studying   nature  in  this  spirit  of  meek   devotion 
and  solemii  love,  a  good  man  may,  indeed,  "  walk  up  and 
down   the  world  as  in  a  garden  of  spices,  and  draw  a 
divine  sweetness  out  of  every  flower." 

To  dwell  listlessly  and  dissatisfied  in  a  world  so  em- 
bellished by  the  workmanship  of  its  Creator,  so  illumi- 
nated by  his  presence,  so  fragrant  with  tho  incense  of 
nature's' worship,  is  surely  to  imitate  Eve,  and  to  slumber 
in  the  garden  of  I'aradise,  while  the  sun  shines  upon  our 
eyes,  and  the  voice  of  the  bird  is  heard  among  the 
branches.  We  need  not  envy  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux, 
who,  after  sailing  down  the  Leman  Lake,  asked  his 
fellow-travellers  in  the  evening  where  it  was.  Gibbon, 
benesth  whose  library-windows  the  beautiful  landscape 
was  spread  out,  remarked  that  the  reader  should  sw  it, 
in  order  to  admire  or  despise  St.  Bernard.     Hie  earnest 
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mind  of  Henry  Mnrtyn  derived  »oinc  of  itn  most  (;lowin(^ 
iinpiiisos  from  natural  ohji-ct*.  "  In  tlip  cvoiiini,',"  he 
writrs  in  his  journal,  "  iho  sound  of  sacred  music-,  with 
the  sifrht  of  a  rural  lnndoca])e,  imparted  some  indescrib- 
able emotions  after  the  plory  of  God,  by  diligence  in  hia 
work."  It  it  a  very  pleasing  observation  of  .Mison, 
th.nt,  of  the  innumerable  eyes  upon  onr  earth  that  open 
on  nature,  those  of  mnn  alone  seo  its  Author  and  its 
end. 

The  gentle  Walton  delighted  his  heart  with  the  re- 
flection, while  listening  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale, 
that  God  had  assuredly  prepared  in  heaven  rewards  for 
them  who  love  Him  tiinco  He  sutTeied  even  bad  men 
to  partake  hero  in  those  strains  of  harmony.  We  notice 
a  tlionghtf'ul  romnuinion  with  nature  in  the  lives  of 
many  of  our  elder  bishops  and  masters  in  the  faith. 
Of  the  early  life  of  the  excellent  Bishop  Andrews*,  few 
particulars  have  been  recorded;  but  we  know  that  ho 
was  fond  of  walking  by  himself,  or  with  a  favourite  com- 
panion, conversing  upon  their  studies,  or  illustrating 
some  dim  ji.issages  of  holy  teaching;  and  he  has  declared 
that  field-walks,  with  the  contemplation  of  grass,  corn, 
trees,  and  skies,  and  meditation  on  their  beauties  and 
virtues,  atTorded  him,  from  his  childhood  to  the  evening 
of  his  life,  the  liveliest  and  sinccrcst  gratification  of 
which  his  feelings  were  susceptible. 

We  might  trace  this  sympathy  with  trees  and  sun- 
shine, through  the  works  of  many  of  the  distinguished 
theologians  .ind  orators  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
There  is  a  ruddy  glow  of  healthful  enjoyment  in  their 
gfnius.  Two  ex."imples  will  be  sufficient.  The  first 
comes  from  .leremy  Tavlor:  "  I  am  fallen,"  ho  exclaims, 
"  into  the  hands  of  publicans  and  senuestrators,  and  they 
have  taken  all  from  me; — what  now?  Let  me  look  about 
me.  They  have  left  me  sun  and  moon,  fire  and  H-ntcr,  a 
lovin?  wife,  and  many  friends  to  pity  me,  ami  some  to 
relieve;  and  1  can  still  discourse,  and," unless  I  list,  they 
have  not  taken  away  my  merry  countenance,  and  my 
cheerful  spirits,  and  a  good  conscience;  they  have  still  left 
ine  the  ProTidencc  of  GimI,  and  all  the  promises  of  the 
''  I,  and  my  religion,  ami  my  hopes  of  nenven,  and  my 
i  to  them  too.  And  still!  sleep  and  digest,  and  eiit 
■■'  :  I  reail  and  meditate;  I  can  walk,  in  my  ni'icb- 
iiit  iields,  and  see  the  variety  of  natural  f)i'autios, 

• -.■■■   in  all   that  in  which  God  delights;  that  is,   iu 

virtue  ami  wisdom,  in  the  whole  creation  and  in  Gixl  him- 
self." This  is  a  noble  and  fervid  outpouring  of  Christian 
philosophy ;  but  the  poetic  feeling  of  the  writer  breathes 
>lill  more  sweetly  in  the  following  pass-ige,  where  he 
-liows  that  the  snpcrb  theatre  of  nature,  with  all  its 
\  arving  scenery,  is  open  to  the  humblest  spectator. 
'•  The  poorest  artisan  of  llome,  walking  in  Osar's  i.Tinlens, 
had  the  same  pleasure  which  they  ministered  to  their  lortl ; 
uul  althoiigh,  it  may  he,  he  was  put  to  gather  fruits  to  eat 
tVoni  another  place,  yet  his  other  desires  were  delighted 
ci|ually  with  Ciesar's.  The  birds  matle  him  as  g<x>d  music, 
the  flowers  gave  him  as  sweet  smells;  ho  there  sucked  as 
-ood  air,  and  delighted  in  the  beauty  and  onlerof  the  place, 
l.ir  the  same  reason,  and  for  the  «ime  perception,  as  the 
prince  himself."  Kow  to  these  passiufcs  from  Taylor,  let 
me  add  the  following  scene  from  Bishop  Patrick's  Pa- 
rable of  the  Pilg^-im,  and  then  compare  them  with  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  stanzas  in  Thomson's  dulle  of 
Indolence.  The  Pilgrim  in  his  journey  discovers,  under 
a  large  beech  tree,  a  poor  man  in  very  coarse  and  miser- 
able clothes,  yet  apparently  listening  to  the  warbling  of 
the  birds  with  happiness  and  contentment.  The  Pilgrim 
approaches  and  addresses  the  str.angcr,  who  explains 
the  reason  and  the  source  of  his  joy.  Ilis  wants,  he 
says,  are  few,  and  the  blessings  of  God  abundant. 
Poverty  itself  he  regards  as  the  mother  of  sobriety,  the 
nurse  of  arts,  and  the  mistress  of  wisdom.  Ho  has 
discovered  that  Prosperity  offers  her  poison  in  cups  of 
gold.  "  Xay,"  he  continues,  "  this  music  which  you  saw 
me  listening  to,  this  music  of  God's  own  creating,  gives  me 
the  greater  i-avishment,  because  1  consider  that  none  can 
rob  me  of  it,  and  leave  me  my  liberty  and  life.     They  that 

•  Soo  Saturday  ilagatint.  Vol.  XXIV  ,  p.  'Wl. 
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Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue, — nought  can  me  l)ereave. 

Dante  has  a  sentiment  not  dissimilar,  in  his  indignant 
rejection  of  the  conditional  return  to  Florence,  after  his 
long  banishment.  "  NNTiat !  shall  I  not  everywhere 
enjoy  the  sight  of  the  sun  and  stars  ?  And  may  I  not 
seek  and  contemplate  in  every  comer  of  the  earth,  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven, — consoling  and  delightful  truth, — 
without  rendering  myself  inglorious  ?"  To  return  to 
our  own  history:  it  may  display  the  rural  feelingn  of 
early  times  to  recollect,  that,  in  the  grant  of  Cox, 
bishop  of  Ely.  in  lo/tJ,  of  a  large  part  of  lily  House  to 
Christopher  Hatton,  the  tenant  undertmik  to  pay  a  red 
rose  for  the  gate-house  and  garden;  and  the  bishop 
reserved  to  himself  the  privilege  of  gathering  twenty 
bushels  of  roses  yearly.  The  garden  at  TIv  Tlixise 
seems  to  have  been  about  four  hundred  |.  nd 

"almost  as  many  broad,"  terminating  in  in. „  ,,.in- 

prising  fourteen  acres.  In  Lord  Burleigh's  garden, 
at  Theobalds,  the  walks  extended  two  miles.  Arch- 
bishop Sancrofl  was  found  by  Hough  working  in  his 
garden  at  Fresingfield. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  contemplate  the  Christian  in 
his  garden;  and  the  history  of  Wilberforc  us 

with  a  beautiful  picture.     N,ature  had  al»..  ar 

to  him;  and  even  his  favourite  poet  couia  UDt  liave 
gazed,  by  the  side  of  his  companion  and  friend,  .Mr*., 
Unwin,  with  a  more  tender  or  loving  eye,  over  tho 
villages  that  glimmered  in  the  setting  son:  the  grey 
towers  of  village  churches,  dimly  seen  il-  -s; 

the  valley  inlaid  by  the  winding  river;  or  _-c- 

row  blossoming  in  May.  To  settle  in  soft  musings 
in  silent  lanes;  to  wander  beneath  the  verdant  roof 
of  embowering  foli.age.  with  no  sound  to  break  the 
solitude,  except  tho  low,  .  sweet  song  of  llic  red- 
breast,— 

content  with  slender  notes 

And  more  than  half-siippresscd ; 

to  read  some  sacred  or  pleasant  volume, — a  Psalter  or 
a  Horace,  under  the  wide-spreading  boughs  of  an  old 
chesniit-tree : — these  we  know  to  have  been  the  inno- 
cent amusements  of  Wilberforce,  as  they  had  been  of 
the  hermit  of  Weston.  Cowper  thought  it  not  un- 
worthy of  his  harp,  to  commemorate  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Throgmorton  in  preserving,  at  Weston  Under- 
wood, the  chesnuts,  in  "  whose  long-protracted  bower* " 
he  might  enjoy,  at  noon. 

The  gloom  and  coolness  of  declining  dar. 

Rogers   introduces  a   ver-  •'  a  cele- 

brated,  contemporary    of   W  g    tlip 

turbulent    animosities   of  poliiioal    excitementii,    in    the 
sequestered  walks  of  his  garden : — 
All!  then  'tw.i 

Ne'er  to  forget  sonic  volume  lialf  .. 

Shokspere's  or  Drydcn's, — (hrougU  liie  clie«)uere<l  shade 

Borne  in  thy  liand  boliind  tliee,  oii  wo  Mniy  d. 

\  garden  walk  with  Wilberforce  ■  :o 

tho  Christian's  heart,  'h-in  all  the  of 

Fox  could  have  made  it.  Wc  can  hear  bim,  in  the 
spirit  of  Cowper,  moralizing  upon  every  leaf  and 
blossom,  as  he  bent  over  them  in  love  and  admiration: 
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I*1>nmmn,  rich 


III  ■.: 

Til, 

A  IK  I 
Aixl 


Wii 
Stii.i 

C'o,,i 

But  «i II  . 
With  nev 
Hypericum,  .ui  Min-iii, 


tlit«  rod 

tnll 


I  nutv  set 

wii,  Blie  rlioso  lliom  all ; 
■  Ibiiio  palf  and  woii, 
sickly  looks 
,  oarlj-  Olid  lato  ; 
thick  a  sw.inn 


Of  Howers,  like  flics  clothing  lior  slciidcr  rod', 
That  scarce  a  leaf  appears;  mezcreon,  too, 
Though  Ieaflt.48,  well  attired,  and  thick  hcsct 


"NViih  l)lu->r 
Alth:fa,  ' 

Yellow   ,1 

ller 

The 


Til. 
Th.-^ 


1,^  ,„,-..^,,„,,  —■■■i-v  spray; 
•m, 
■I, 
II, 

.lit  swpols, 
of  ulitise  uuviirnish'd  leaf 
mi,  mill  illuniiiiei  tnoro 

r  day. 


T  ,  alul  Iniiii  ili'alli  tn  lit.-, 

when  she  lectures  man 
i-iniMMni_\  Minn,   rvinciup,  US  she  uiakcs 
The  urand  tmnsition,  that  there  liven  and  ^'orks 

_A     >;,..,I    ;t.      ,11     ll,,...r,;    -_   ,,.,1    tl,    ,t    „ ,  .  n  I     io    (Jod. 


Where  Di'  leu) ;  and  the  fairer  forms. 

That  culti^  ii-.s  in,  aro  hiti. 

lie  »et!i  the  l>ri|;lit  procession  on  its  way. 

And  niarshril-i  mII  tlii>  order  of  the  year. 

Ai;  !.  '  I  'iea.son  fades  and  dies, 

1'  ,•  wonders  of  the  next. 

A»  the  eye  of  W'llberforcc  wandered  from  the  pao^e 
of  the  open  volume,  it  would  turn  to  some  beautiful 
plant,  or  gome  blossom  painted  over  with  the  richest 
tintg;  and  then,  we  are  told,  he  would  point  out  the 
harmony  of  the  colours,  the  beauty  of  the  pencilling, 
the  perfection  of  the  colouring,  and  run  up  all  into  those 
aspirations  of  praise  to  the  Almighty  which  were  ever 
welling  forth  from  his  grateful  heart.  He  loved  flowers 
with  all  the  simjile  delight  of  childhood.  He  would 
hover  from  bed  to  bed  over  his  favourites;  and  wheu  he 
came  in,  even  from  his  shortest  walk,  he  deposited  a 
few  that  he  had  gathered  safely  in  his  room  before  he 
joined  the  breakfast  table.  Often  would  he  say,  ns 
he  enjoved  their  fragrance,  "  How  good  God  is  lo  us! 
What  should  we  think  of  a  friend  who  had  furnished  us 
wit!  ■   and  all  we  needed,  and  then, 

con  11  had  been  provided  .lecordine 

to! 
be< 

tin  I Hi! 

Thin    b 

i    with    11 

rd:   "It  V.  i 
V.  .^     ...••  •  .,,•;.;..!  ..    :.'-■:''. 
\„^  ■    '     I,      11.-    ».i,    .11 

in  1    who,    luoreovcr,   1 

wit  irt,      Hulafewhoui 

but.  ' 

•on 

tO'. 

he  «     1. 

kfl  1 

khi.v  )■ 

alii. 

(>.; 

of 

air, 

mouib. 


i  1  be  hurt  to  find  that 
rooms?     Yet   «o  has  fi. 


<.f  his  jfuoJiii  .•..^." 
•rf'irre    TTi.iv    be 


u|H,n 

jMire 


■  le  open 

;io  hour  of  »ingin;r 

.'  Abbot  of  Wear- 


Crabbe  givet  to  the  rictr  of  kii  Borongh  a  ta«t«  for 
ffowers ; 

To  a  mnftll  garden  with  delight  he  came. 
And  pave  .siicceasive  flowers  a  summer's  fame; 

and  the  village-p.-irsonagcs  of  England — nooks  of  ver- 
dure  and    .■iuiishine — contain   some   charming    plots  ol 
garden-ground.      There  is  a  beauty  in  their 
of  rose-hedges,  which  we  look  for  in  vain 
princely    magniticence    of    baronial    abodes.       1-. 
seem  to  bo  the  natural  ornament  of  the  pastor's  <! 
ling;    with   these  jewels    of  nature   his    rooms   shine: 
Herbert  decked  his  chamber  with  them;  the  home  ol 
his   Country   Parson  was  to  bo  as  fine  as  his  garden 
could  make  if.     His  poetry  may  illustrate  his  advice: 
O  that  I  once  past  chan^'ing  were, 
I'n-t  in  thy  P.nmdise,  where  no  flower  can  wither! 

r  shoot  up  fair, 
* '  .  growing  and  groaning  tliither : 

Hut  di.  T 

Want  II  iver, 

My  sins  and  1  j".;..iiy  logolher! 

But  while  I  grow  in  a  straiglit  line, 

Still  \i]   '  )■  he.iven  were  mine  own, 

Tiiii  ,,1  I  decline; 

"VVliat  it  polo  is  not  the  zone, 

^'  urn, 

A,  1,1 1:  I . I'll!  ui'M  iiirn, 
And  the  least  frown  of  thine  fa  .<hown? 

And  now  in  apre  1  bud  ftgain. 
After  so  many  dmths  I  live  and  write; 


I  onr 
And  r. 

It 

That  I  ai: 
On  whom  thy 


■  11  the  dew  and  rnin, 
',  O  my  only  liglit, 


I]    :I3  tell  all  uiglit. 

Tliese  ore  thy  wondeni,  Tyord  of  I/ore, 

To  mak"  ■  ■■  "■•■■  •' ■  '  ••'  "'  ••    ■'  •'■"•  ^-lide: 

Wh:  .)ve, 

Thon  li. 

Who  ^^ 
Swelliii;: 
Forfeit  their  J'aradise  by  their  pride. 

Dr.  Cooko  Taylor,  in  bis  very  interesting  essay  on 
the  history  of  society,  notices,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  that  its  divine  Author  makes  no 
special  reference  to  the  consolation,  or  to  the  mental 
elevation,  which  the  humble  study  of  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  (>o<),  as  displayed  in  his  works,  cannot  fail  to 
afford.  He  regards  the  omission  as  a  proof  of  the 
universality  of  the  religion ;  the  force  of  such  arguments 
1  '      '  '     _>■  not  only  upon  climate,  but  upon 

'  itioii  and  capacity.     IJut  ho  justly 

adils,  that  our  Lord,   neither  by    precept   nor  cxamjile, 
taught    His    disciples    to    survey  with  iudifferencc  the 
(ir  sublimities  of  nature.     "  Sonic  of  his  iv.    ' 
1  lessons  and   nfTeeting  illiistratiung  were  d<  i .      1 

"     ..rs  of  the  field;  'the 
III,'  and  yet  are  more 
'■■1   til. Ill  1    all    his   ;  '  ■' 

I  A   the  rip'  I  t, — the  vii 

'    i-.i--..-  iiient.     A  J, 

n,  and  a  garden  was 


CAbrtdgn)  from  WlLmoTt'l  Ptelani  »f  Chriilian  Life.^ 


in  ,1  -I 

..nlv  :    ,  ,  )i 

•    ilehn-w  •>.'>,  the  i'ersian    1^2,  the   Amine    1411,  tie 

Ilrlinw,    hmvpver,    il 

pro- 

,,  Of 


':    21.^.     With    respect  to  the 
ttcn,  that 
ii.\V   of  If. 


Ill  it,  aii'jut  ;;()  iiii\.   .'Ill 
.lion  with  those  in  U  .  I  !i. 
1  III    Aril  i<-  nil".  >i.i  ail. I   i  ii   i  iii  01,  agreeing  in  the  same 
tnaiiiicr.  — W.  O.  I'i'ohk. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTICE  OP  ARUNDEL  CASTLE,  SUSSEX. 


MODKRII    T1«W   OP   AHUNDIt,   CASTLB. 


Sbction  1. 

ANTKjriTT  ATO  ExTEKT  OP  THE  EaELDOJI  OP  ArTODEI. 

In  antiquity  extent,  and  di,r„ity,  the  e«rMom  of  An.nHel, 
in  the  .-.xinty  ot  .S„ss<.x,   is  tlie  ina,t    ii.ten-stini?  ,,n<»  the 

uZ  fir'fi""-'  '"  '"^'''""'-  ■'''■"  ''•''"•  •■'  Arundel  .-on! 
toii.s  fiftv-hve  parish,,    some  of   which  are  very  consi.Ur- 

Bble.      Ihese   are  ranlced  uiidor   si-    ' ^      >      '  •      • 

the  earldom  of  Arundel  was  aiu 
forest  of  Anindel  «as  a  separate  jt.; 
I-  chases  and   parks,  was  very  extensive,  and   o 

nsiderahle  part  of  the  Rape.     That   part  of  thi. 
Which   IS  immcliately  on  tie  soa,    ha.s    heen    ereatlv  en- 

c  X  n  ,lT?  '^  rt-'l''^'-  ^  "'•  r""*^  of  Milileton, 
c  ifht  miles  from  Chichester,  more  tUn  half  has  heen 
ahsorhe-l  l,y  the  sen,  and  even  within  the  last  twvrttv  ?r 
thirty  yeai-s    the    land    has  hoen  '       '  Iv  e nci^. 

upon.      I  he  town  of  Annuiel  is  si:  ,e  rfverA , 

at  a  short  distance  from    the  sea sonie  el.^ 

jrround  close  to  the  town,  rises  the  nohle  G«tJe  of  \ru,; 
the  history  of  which,  top,ther  witli   that  of  iu  diBui,..u 
owners,  wiU  form  the  subject  of  our  p«»nt  nJmberf 

Vol.  XXV. 


.(^  f  .7'5*'°?  or  Anindel  CuO,  m  ti]y  a.  the  Un« 
of  Ring  Alfred,  who  bequeathed  it  by  will  to  hi<  nephew 
Adhelm.     But  It  does   not   apT^ar   nt    tl,..t    time    t.,   ?,,v, 

li 


.............      A^iii,   It  (lom   n< 

ranked  hi;;lrer  than  the  n< 


it  descended   to   H.-ii-old 


,    •  ,                    ,"      .   ,      "  '•■  '■'"'    IT  ran. 1. una 

V  h.cl,  gave  the  title,  'i  i  ,^,M  tJ..n  con- 
sisted of  a  very  extensive  .:  .t  j  •  ir.ii  ...  ,-.■, 
reaching  from  Arundel  to  the  •>  ' 
confines  of  Ifnmpshire,  and  w  i, 
'  iiidel  and  Clilthesirr.  In  J1171  )-.arl 
;  liim-«lf  a»  Anmdel,  and  lirtH  ctm-'!- 


ol  iSonuandy  in  his  ; 

the  centre  of  his  ai 

Conqueror  seems  to  li«»e  Uelii?hted  in  hi 

him.    Besides  making  him  Ijirl  of  Arun 

tol 
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SJjrew'-l>"f^'  lif  iiftiit.-il  liiiii  iMiiiU'n.  in  t!io  ro«nfie»  of 
So»M  ""'lou- 

oe»t«T,  i.    ttiift 

Salup,  all  of  wliicii  an-  <-miii>eiaU-»l  lu  J)^iiu^Jiiy  Jiwt.  In 
lOft?  he  founded  the  aliln-^-  of  St.  PettT,  in  the  suhurbs  of 
s      ■  'v,  for  Augustine  canons,  and  in  1094  he  there 

;,  liic  habit  of   religion  and  l)eoame  a  monk,  but 

diud  Uircc  days  afterwards,  and  was  honourably  interred 
there. 

It  mny  lifpe  I*  desirable  to  dcseriW  the  more  ancient 
portions  of  Arundel  C'aKtlo,  that  we  mav  piotupe  to  onr- 
■elve«  the  almost  regal  state  in  which  Earl  K<iger  lived,  and 
the  kiml  of  dwelling  which  he  found  partly  ready  to  his 
hands ;  but  of  which  he  was  no  doubt  the  main  improver 
at  that  jHTiod ;  and  herein,  as  in  other  matters  pe^atinjj  to 
this  castle,  Dnllnway's  excellent  work  will  he  taken  as  the 
ruide.  T!i«  Castle" of  Arundel,  as  a  military  stronghold, 
has  been  referred  to  the  perio<l  when  the  ftom.'ins  were 
masters  of  this  country ;  but  as  this  has  been  disputed  by 
several  antiquarians  it  is  sufficient  to  s.iy  that  cert'iin  por- 
tions of  this  edihcc  are  certainly  of  very  remote  antiquity. 
That  a  castle  existed  Wfore  the  Conquest  is  fully  proved  ; 
for  not  only  is  the  |..  .  ■  i"  -i.  '..•  ....^..i-y  jn  some  of  the 
walls  an  al>s<dute  in  ara,  or  perhaps 

of  higher  antiquity,  I  •     '      (  there  is  mei\tion 

of  a  singular  tax  which  this  castle  paid  in  Kdward  the 
Confessor's  time:  "  Ca.stle  Ilanindel,  in  King  Edward's 
time,  j>nid  for  a  mill  forty  shillings,  and  for  three  feasts 
twenty  shillings,  and  for  a  (lasty  twenty  shillings."  The 
circular  form  of  the  keep  favours  the  sap}>osition  that  Earl 
Roger  found  that  part  of  the  castle  ready  to  his  hands. 
Most  of  the  Norman  keeps  are  square. 

Section  2. 

AncitsT  ArrEARANCx  AND  Early  History  o*  the 
Castle. 

The  circumference  of  the  whole  site  of  Arundel  Castle, 
exclusive  of  the  outworks,  "■  'an  oblong  shape,  inclosing 
five  acres  and  a  half  of  ,-j,'..i.  The  ground  ])lan  very 
nearly  resemlilei  that  'windsor  Castle  with  a  circular 
keep  in  the  middle,  r  '  iil  on  a  mount  partly  natural,  partly 
artificial.  The  wal'  ./'are  from  five  to  twefve  feet  in  thick- 
nssR,  and  the  s|>ar..  inclosed  by  tliem  is  in  the  proportion  of 
nil...  I.,  f.Mirtee-  .  Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  inclosed 
'  '1,  r    mount  is  thrown  up,  the  summit  of  which 

r  ''  ,<i  a  hundred  feet  on  one  side  and   eighty  on 

the  other  ^,\  prouilly  overlooks  the  whole  castle,  'fhis 
mod"  o^f  ..rlifi,  .-ition  was  practised  by  the  Danes,  and  is 
•  :;  another  proof  that  the  castle  was  of 

.lie  l>efore  it  came  into  the  possession 
if  IJirl  llo:;cr.  It  is  fhouiiht  from  the  appearance  of 
Roman  bricks,  that  l-jirl  R^iger  or  his  son  n-taintsl  the 
present  keep  on  the  Danish,  or  perhaps  Roman  earth- 
works,  Imvmg  applied  to  the  exterior  a  casintr  of  hewn 

*"■ ,  much  used  in  all  Nonnnn  edifices.    The  keep  is 

!  •   to  ten  feet  thick,  and  strengthened  with  ribs 

c -A-s:  the  p-irapet  witliinside  is  eisht   feet  high, 

and  in  th«  centre  of  the  inclosure  is  a  small  subterraneous 

r"  Ml,  towards   which    the   internal    cluimbers   converged. 

''■  noe  was  formerly  through  a  Norman  arch,  now 

•,  with  A  mrvp'f  d'>orra«e,  of  the  zigiag   mould- 

This  circular  keep 

«er,  and  ifuarded  by  ^ 

-,  a  part  of  this  tower  was  taken  down  and 
Tl\  till'  steps  and  sally-port  the  ke<'p  is 
gateway,  a  plain  circular  arch 
\  r,   in  which   arc  two  chatnlieni, 

ungiiMll>  .    were     the 

whole  of:.  .    .gerandhis 

MtM. 

Here,  then,  Karl  Roffer,  fittt  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  Karl 

■*■       •    •     ■    •■      •  .    •     '      '.  •     1-  ■  ■     f  his  wide  extent 

:th   his  sovereign 

'   '■■.-•t  his 

t ,  earl 

'   r')yal 

•    son  of  the 

'  ill  the  family 

that   lime.      J  lie    fimf   sioee   of 

^   in  the  time  of  this  Rol>ert  ile 

1).  :»iuii,  and  tudvd  in  the  wirrender  of  the  caMle  t"  Henry 


the  First,  upon  condition  that  the  aarl  should  be  allowsd 
to  retire  into  Normandy.  Extraordinarj-  pn-jMiritions  had 
beon  mace  for  the  defence  of  the  castle  by  meAns  ol  a  high 
wooden  tower,  placed  upon  the  ballium,  but  thecapitiilatioa 
taking  place,  the  siege  was  raiwMl,  and  the  coslle  sutlered  no 
detriment.  Henry  the  First  thus  took  the  earldom  of 
Anindel  into  his  own  possession,  and  settled  it  by  will  on 
Adeliza,  or  Alice  of  I^>rraine,  his  second  wife. 

In  the  month  of  July,  II.'MI,  the  Empress  Maud,  with 
her  brother  and  a  retinue  of  one  hundred  and  forty  knighti, 
were  received  with  great  courtesy  in  Arundel  Cxstle  by 
Adeliza,  then  the  queen  dowager,  who  had  married  William 
de  Albini,  earl  of  Sussex,  railed  William  of  the  Strong 
Hand,  because  there  is  a  legendary  story  of  his  having 
killed  a  lion  by  tearing  out  its  tongue.  Adelizik  lia/1  ex- 
pected that  her  daughter-in-law  wonld  have  invaded  the 
kingdom  with  a  nuieh  greater  force,  and  was  therefore 
justly  alarmed  when  King  Stephen,  then  occupied  in  the 
siege  of  Marlborough,  sudilenly  apjieared  before  tlic  castle, 
and  threatened  its  demolition  if  the  empress  was  ni't  giveu 
up.  Adeliza,  it  is  i<nid,  )ileaded  the  rights  of  relationship 
and  hos{)itality,  and  the  king,  allowing  her  plea,  suft'ered 
her  royal  visitant  to  withdraw,  wlio  ]iursued  her  journey  to 
Bristol. 

Btahit  itfi  tt'mr,  ia  frilr,  ^alUr  the  Cmurttr  torn  ta  lant 
Br  (fniitrll  of  'Sruntirnr  oprn  agritn<t  Qur  fonti: 
CUhxn  S^trfarn  unOrritoolJ  iHortir  toni  in  aronUfllr, 
ZXixUs  miirblr  fnlh  nnb  giiUr  brelrgrti  t)ir,  at  C.-islrllr, 
#lol6r  thoght  of  \)\i  parr,  <br  brtbougljt  \)cr  Strait, 
9iitr  tjoubtrt)  Oishonourr  that  mout  (am  tljorol)  OiSrtit; 
^ct)ra  ijiilj  hrrr  to  iUritghtiitatDr. 

I'tiKR  Lakotoft'r  Chronielu. 

By  the  marriage  of  Adeliza  just  mentioned,  the  earldom 
of  Arundel  devolved  on  the  Albini  fauiily.  It  was  en- 
joyed by  several  of  their  descendants,  until  at  the  death  of 
Hugh  Je  Albini,  fifth  earl  of  Arundel  of  that  house,  the 
estates  were  divided  between  his  four  sisters  and  co-heirs. 
In  this  great  division  the  castle  and  honour  of  Arundel 
were  assigned  to  Fitz-Alan,  who  had  marrieil  Isal>el,  the 
second  sister  and  co-heir,  and  w  ho  assumed  the  earldom  by 
tenure  only,  and  wa.s  the  progenitor  of  seven  carls  of 
Arundel,  to  the  death  of  Ihonias,  earl  of  Arundel,  in 
1415.  The  thiril  earl  of  the  family  of  Fitz-Alan  added 
greatly  to  the  castle  of  Arundel,  in  the  reign  of  Ivlward 
the  First,  which  monarch  was  jiresent  here  as  a  guest,  and 
dated  a  patent  hence  September  itth,  l.'J<)2.  The  outward 
gateway  was  mlded,  as  a  continuation  of  the  first,  wliich 
was  al»)  btreiigtbened  by  a  large  buttress  fifty  feet  high. 
The  arches  of  the  outer  gateway  form  an  obtuse  angle,  and 
are  ribl>e<l,  and  flanked  by  two  stjuare  embattled  towers. 
One  of  these  is  sometimes  called  Bcvis's  tower,  from  n 
legendary  story  of  its  having  been  the  residence  of  that 
champion  when  porter  to  the  castle.  "  Ikvis,"  says  Mr. 
Gilpin,  "  was  a  giant  of  ancient  times,  who-.  "  ■    ■  was 

equal  to  his  size,     lie  was  able  to  wade  the  •  the 

sea  to  the   Isle   of  Winlit,   and    frequently  • .;    his 

amusement.  fireat,  however,  as  llevis  was,  he  conde- 
scended to  be  warder  at  the  gate  of  the  Eiirls  of  Arundel, 
who  built  this  tower  for  his  reception,  and  supplied  him 
with  two  hogsheads  of  lieer  every  week,  a  whole  ox,  and  a 
proportional  quantity  of  bread  and  mustard.  It  is  true  the 
dimensions  of  the  tower  an-  only  projiortioned  to  a  man  of 
moderate  size;  but  such  an  inconsistence  is  nothing  when 
opposed  to  the  trnditions  of  a  country."  The  barbican 
tower  rises  from  an  artificial  mound  on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  great  vallation  and  mount  of  the  keep.  It  is  K<)uare, 
with  buttresses,  and  was  approncbeii  only  by  a  very  slctji 
flight  of  steps,  and  a  small  sharply  arched  doorway.  It 
wii-s  r.iniieeted  wiUi  the  sally-port  of  the  kei'p  by  a  covered 
V  le   wall   which   surrrounded  the   whole  of  tlie 

f..i  ..  e.     This  walled  inclosure  w.is  Htreiigthencd  by 

nuiiieroiis  square  towers,  and  a  curious  military  contrivuncc 
was  majle  use  of,  and  may  still  l)e  »«'en,  for  tlie  convevnnce 
of  sound  by  means  of  a  circuhir  funnel  made  through  the 
grouted  mortar  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.     Richard,  earl 

of  Anindcl,  although  tl       '      '    '  '  '    '  ■     '     •  '      • -<>-<-d 

the  castle  and  estates,  i  ''"' 

first  of  the   Fit7.-Alan   i Ji-"  of 

earl.      He  is  dew-ribed    as  ■   and  well-lielovcd 

knight, and  his  presence  at  tl.  '  ai laverock  in  Juue, 

1300,  U  thus  noticed  in  the  ol>l  ("s'lii  :  — 

UtrhErli  Ir  Contr  lir  3rauntirl 

Urau  rl)rb«Urr,  rt  birn  amr, 

9  bi'tr  rirhcmrnt  armc 

tfn  rougr  nu  Ipon  rampant  Br  or. 
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11  of  Uiif  I 
llnroiu  t"  i 
V.      lliuwaa  ill   Fcliru.!! 
>r   tliu   carl   tlinl,   in   tin- 


fol 

lUii  iiK'--. 
Tilt!  next  Mrl,   ivimund  FiU-AUn.  wm  lioni  at  Kliurl- 

bo,..       '    ■•      •'        -      '■■      ^ '   •     ••■      ^■-  ■■—'■: ' 

pri 
•ill' 
bei 
di.. 


I. 
perin-l,  «ml  ji 

As 
Kii 
Ki. 
th. 


:\t  lriif(tli  '•■ 
il  procesa,  "^       ,       ' 

!,  the  Kccoml  of  fhnt  name,  'iirrc 


ui-'  arm 
at  the   V 
ii; 


■1  i'l 


tliat  lit  (.'ifssy  tliU  carl  t<M)lc   sovcral  pri'Miiunt  nt 
appli<*(l   thi-ir  ranvim-iiioncy  t<>  the   purnose  of  i 


■PP 
the 


I 


I 


he  hahiluhic  piki-tt  of  liin  (,'aitlc  of  Aruiuli'l,  <>ii  th' 
•ut   lido,  nl>ov<>  the  town.     Hut  thi^  wim  an   itil^i 
onlv,  for  wvernl  Muml-hendfil  win(K)W(i  in  tli 
ami  the  vuult    under  the  east   tnwor,   furin.  i 

pri-    -,   -     ■•■':••■:■■        •       '■:'■- ••■  ' 

in- 

St. 

ti.M 

Tin:  :.         ■■    .1.  .     •  ■  . 

of  thp  priory  »t   Lewea,  near  the  tomb  ol  Alimiur  ile  Laui- 

cMtor,  my  wife ;  aiul  I  <lesire  Ui«t  my  toinh  lie  no  higher 

than   htrn;  that  no  nian-at-anns,  horses,  hearse,  or  other 

pomp  ho   used   at  my  funeral,   hut  only  five  torche*.  with 

their inorters.  i  r     .       .. 

ami   that   no 

But  tli«u;;h  .I.-.,,!,;,  ,,.,  .  ..,,  ...n   , 

earl  was  careful   to   pro\  nuance  of 

Sic,  for  the  (rood,  as  he  I  -  -  "I        Thr, 

20<)/.  for  the  purchase  of  Ian.: 

Lewen,  for  the   Nayinij;  of  pcrp 

hififather, mother,  wife,  ehildri'ii, \e.,iiiul  liMHi 

chaM  land  of  the  value  of  107  marks, "  for  the  i 

it  is  stated  in  the  will,  "  of  six  priests  and  three  i.  liurutcrs, 

to  relehrafe  divine  Hervice  everj-  day  hy  note,  in  the  cha|iel 

of  my  Castle  of  Arundel,  and  to  pray  for  the  soulu  of  luy 

father  ami   mother,  my  wife  and   children,  their  suocessors, 

up,)   ,11  ii.,;-f,„,.  [...ople:   I  will  that  they  rise  every  day  in 

iun  ;,',  and  in  winter  at  hreak  of  the  day,  to 

th.  •to;  and  tliey  are  aUo  to  pcrfonn   their 

mil  uid   low,  and  other  divine  terviccH,  according 

to  I  11  of  my  executors." 

The  iion  of  this  earl,  alwi  naine<l  Richanl,  was  eminently 
distinguished  for  his  integrity  and  m«Knihoenee;  hut  livinjf 
in   the  weak  and  wickeil  reipn  of  Richard    tl       - 
was  continually  eiubroilcil  with   the  nilin:;  p 
last  perished  on  the  scaftold.     As  Admiral  of  Ik    '•<  --i  loo 
i«rl,  accompanieil  hy  Thomas  Mowhrny,  earl   of  Notting- 
ham, went  to  sea  in  IDH7,  and  tixik  about  one  huudrvtl  ships 
laden   with  wines,  containing  one  thousand  nine   hundreil  i 
tuns.     "  After  which,"  says   Holinshed,  "  he  took  Brest,  in  1 
Bretagne,   and    returned   to  Kngland,  which  deeds  of  the 
enrl's  being  envied  by  such  as  were  with  the  king,  as  the 
IVike  of  Ireland,  the  Rarle  of  Sutfoke,  S      -  .  Murlcy, 

and  others,  ilepravinif  the  carle  to  the  i  hat  he 

had  performed   now  ■•'•       \;iloit,  but   onu   ul^  .v.4i-d  a  few 
merchants,  whose  i  '.  1  ticen  more  fruitful  to  have 

',   i'mU  to  It :....    !    nniiitr.^ftfHhl.'   loiTi.-.l    ''       Tli.' 

1  st«te^  that  til 

ly  those  wines  >  • 
the  rate  of  "  a  hundred   shillings   a  tuune,"  Imt   that   he 
denied  their  suit.     The  portion  which  fell  to  hi"  shire  of 
this  rapture  was  so   lilierally  bestowed    < 
that  he  left  not   himself  a  siiurle  tnn. 
et'inhination  >v      '  '  '  \ 

this  earl,  hi~ 

Oth.'-   ' 

bv 


innes 

•      ■- ,— - cr  Ilia 

',  «o  that  it  should  not   b«  perceived  where  he  waa 
1." 
This  unfortunate  carl  lia/l  taken  for  his  weoml  wif. 
lippa,  daughter  of  K<lmund   Mortimer,  eirl  of  Man! 
widow  of  John  de   Hastinga,  son   ani 
Pembroke.     This  niarriaire  took  plai' 


,  gruillic  diiulaiui'd 
rw  matrhe<l  with  ' 


SliM    llif-y    w.r.lM 

it  should  l>o  a 

|,;,ti,  .i,..,,i.i  .... 


Thoma-x  Kity 
deprive<l  of  all  1 
was  also  tikeii  p 
the  rontimiit. 


irl  of  Aniii'lel's 


..f  the 

Tis  hv 


Fourth.     To   him,  ai 

cester,  tlie  person  of  i 

and,  it  is  said,  that   lienry 

depooeti  monarch  to  their  >  , 

the  niurderer  of  yoor  fathen,  you  wu*t  be  auawenble  fur 

him." 

Thomas  FiU-  A  ■ 

was  married   to 

K  "'     **  .1    i;rra;    p-':nj'    i:i     1 

it  oil   the  tH.va.sion. 


pre«-.v 

■ai: 


I'. 


tl,.. 


?k', 


ii^aing  over  ' 

cecding  ea: 

.  arl  of  Am 
litis    oobleman  was    l>oru    iu   Iwli 
Henrv  the   Kiahth,  his  gfxlfiither. 


pre vai led,  and  tlie  earl  ^^ 
Admiral ;  after   this   h.- 


dice  ot  High 
to  the  king. 


Froi.ssart  describee  Utia  cavl  ii^  a  luau  ut  inflexible  courag*  |  by  Ii. 


faitiital  a 
..V  alumatt.  •  1 

profe&aed  and  alijurcJ  i'v  his  cuoipecrii 
So'l—2 
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V  li.we  ocenrred!     What  dnngen  ' 

ji,  ,  ■[,  wliat  diffi.iilties  must  lie  not 

have  kuriiuiuntvil !  Tiii^M;  curiosities,  however,  liave  been 
»acrifii-o)  t"  the  iluhioss  nr  to  the  tiiuiility  of  the  historians 
(.•  h  century,  and  little  remains  of  him  hut 

a  ,  it  is  now  too  late  to  endeavour  t«>  fill  up." 

'1  i^itiiulic  ieal  of  this  earl  was  cons|iicuous  at 

t  .%l>en   the  ju-inciples  of  the   RcfonnatioD  were 

»!..«  I  % ,  Miii  suirly,  working  their  way  in  this  country- ;  and 
allhoiixh  we  cannot  fuil,  iis  Protestants,  to  Kwk  uponliim  as 
H  I,;,,  i.i...-  ,.f'  ill.,  tr'iili,  we  may  yet  acknowledjfe  that,  at 
R  ..    espoused  what  he  considered  lo  be 

t)  ...i"n.     His  talents  and  infepritv  caused 

him  to  be  retained  in  the  household  of  Queen  ElizaWth,  al- 
th'i'iirh  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  supporters  of  her 
I  ;  At  her  coronation  he  officiated  as  Lord  HiRh 

I  :!ie  EiU-1  of  Worcester  being  his  deputy  as  cliief 

builcr.  The  fee  on  this  occ.ision  is  a  costly  cup  of  ftold, 
and  in  the  MS.  life  of  this  earl  it  is  .said,  "  if  is  Re,  for  that 
h'  ""       '      ■   '    lit.incc,  was  the  best  cup  on  the  i — 

li  iiiie  a  bowlc  of  pold,   with  a  . 

li  .1,.,   ,.,.,-..f  iL. .»■;...  ..II    ,>v..r..,.I 

f:l 

»'l-  .    .  .  .  .      .  ■ 

nnie  as  his  owne  amongst  iiis  friends  at  table,  and  bd,  lieinj; 
folly  posseated  thereof,  such  was  his  hoiionible  mynde,  that 
he  presented  the  same  again  to  the  Qucene's  Majcstyc,  as  a 
token  nf  III;  pood  mynde  towards  her  pros|)erous  raijrne, 
w  uifte  very  lilieral,  wayingc  his  chardgen  in  per- 

f  1  those  offices  on  the  grcate  day  of  the  corona- 

tiiiii.  ii  was  not  until  he  showed  favour  to  the  cause  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Siots,  that  the  displeasnra  of  his  royal 
li,i..r..^.  .,  .,j  ...  .i;..„..,i  ,.„  ,;„.(  ti.i.  ...,r|.  This  displeasure 
TV  ud  oppositiim  to  her 

nil  :  .         Ani'Hi.     From  that 

time  he  entirely  lost  her  favour,  and,  coi!  ,  rcm.iincd 

in  retirement  until  his  death,  which  tu  it  Arundel 

House,  London  in  1.^7'J  or  BO,  at  the  ajie  ol  si.xty-eight 
years.  The  magnificent  hospitality  of  this  earl  was  prt>- 
verbial ;  his  frequent  feasts  and  numerous  retinue  entitled 
him  to  the  chara<.-ter  given  likewise  to  his  father,  Wilham, 
eni '  '  ■  1  lei,  "  th.it  he  was  a  very  father  of  nurture  and 
c<  I  a  lilwr&l  housekeeper."      lie  also  clid  liis  jiart 

tu".ii  .T  111      ■■' :■  lit  and   improvement  of  the  Castle  of 

Arundel.    A  >,  and  sevrnil  apartments  on  the  east 

aide,  were  !•  Tli.>  filjiucnt  cullc^je  having  been 

■uppreascd,  '  .intcd  to  him,  and  it  a|>- 

pe.ij-  tli.il  li  HI  his  new  buihlings,  for 

w  f  tlie  latter  were  taken  down  a  short  time  since, 

a- ■  iftits  of  t.iheni  iclp   work,  or  minute  sculptiirj-, 

weif  .:  1    was  a  suite  of 

■  lartii  d  to  liave  he«n 

r  r  the 

c  [Kir- 

liai  t"  \     r^Liii    i'.i'i       ^1111     .11     .'\|iiiM.<i     i,  11-MII-,         It 

waa  (la  I   Aiitiinio  .More,  and  leprcM-nts  him  in  a 

cl'itt  iirv    .l....i,l\    irimiiieil    witli    wlilii'    fur. 

'J'  n  much  t!                    Kli- 

za  -d  ho|>es  111                     her 

hand.  WIr                     iited  in  this  hope,  he                        fin 

travel,  an'!                        v.      In    his  absence   I                    tiil  a 

gr  ••ral  of  which  ho  in- 

tr  !  V  the  use  of  coaches, 
t: 


t: 
I. 

d 

t' 
( 

in  :>  i 
Title*  ' 
moat  r 
being  ' 
lUn,tl 
Uum^l.i 


his 
I  the 

now 
V  rs  is 
^  only  son 
•in  of  ihia 
did  excell 
:  n  all  arti- 


^iil.\lliil- 

•■,  wheare, 


SicnoN  3. 
Tbb  linwABo  FAHii.r. 


before  her  father,  and  sooti  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  Philip 
Howard,  the  first  VAr\  of  Arundel  of  that  name.  Thia 
lady  has  the  reputation  of  great  learning,  from  some  of 
her  Latin  studies  still  remaininp.  These  are  hound  toge- 
ther in  a  volume  of  the  roval  .MS.S.  in  the  liritish  Museum, 
and  consist  of, — 1.  .Siinilitndiiiee  from  i'luto,  Aiistoile, 
Senecft,  and  other  philosophers;  2.  A  life  of  Alexander 
Severus.  Poth  these  are  tiitnslatr<l  from  Kii^lish  int* 
Latin,  and  signed  with  !•■"•  "•■iii.\  Mana  Aruiidid.  Two 
others,    consisting   of   s<i  n    (Jreek   authors  ron- 

verteil  into  Latin,  were   v  :  •  r  her  ni(U°riage,  and  are 

signed  Maria  NoifTulkc  and  Maria  NorfTolkia. 

Philip  Howard,  son  of  this  lady,  waa  the  first  Karl  of 
Arumlel  of  that  name.  He  was  ha)>tiae4l  at  Westminater  in 
a  font  of  pure  irold.  and  his  spmsors  were  Pliili)>,  king  of 
Spain,  II'  isliop  of  York,  and  Kli/abith,  duelieee 

dowager  The  lather  of  this  earl  inclineil  towards 

the  i'rotesiaiit  raiise,  and  removetln        '         '"  ''    '    .lio 

who  was  tor  a  time  the  tutor  of  \» 

■'■•>  :■•  -  - ■■■•.   •■I    '    r  ,   i.M.  ..,  ,.,..;  ,,„..,..*«* 

•  Arwidel: — "  His  lather 

iisitiiiii    .inil  ihiUmI  i-iMKI 

.  though  not  a  little  tinetn:  of 

mhu-ation    in   his  aunt's,   t  '  1"8, 

house,  which  was  a  recenfatle  and  hurixiur  ul  periiicioua 
(lersons  tainted  in  that  kind,  and  in  mrticulsr  of  the  inii»> 
mous  H|>ostato  John  Bale,  and  also  of  John  t'oxe,  the  author 
of  that  i>estilent  book.  The  Acts  and  Afonununti."  Bnt 
Philip  l>ecame  fixe<l  in  his  adherence  to  the  feith  of  his 
ancestor^!,  niid  was  at  length  suspected  of  plota  agminst  th* 
queen.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Siianish  arir ■■  '•■  '■•■  "-ai 
wrused  by   William   Bennett,  a  pncat,  of  lm>  -d 

him   to  put  111'   >ii"-.  IS  f,,i    it..  vn,.|'esa,  and  u;    ..  .  md 

other  charges  i  -  trial  before  tin   II    u   .• 

of  I.«nls,  and  u      It  appear*,   ho"'ver, 

that  Bennett's  accusation  was  whollv  false,  and  made  t* 
save  his  own  life.  The  execution  oi  this  unjnat  nat«nM 
was  delayed,  and  the  earl  was  kept  a  cli«e  prisoner  for  flT* 
or  six  years,  when  he  died,  not  without  nnpiceoa  of  poison. 
Tlioma.s  Howaid,  son  of  the  jireceding,  oecame  an  emi- 
nent public  character.  He  sought  the  restoration  uf  his 
ancient  honours,  and  thai  his  claims  nii-l  '  '  ■  —  Uo- 
gether  slighted,  he  was  ma"le  Kjul  of  !!■  he 

ducal   dignity    was  still    withheld.      In    h...   -,    -^^lug 

the  events  tnat  were  coining  on   his  coiiutrv,   he  beeam* 
a  voluntary  exile,  and  died  at  Padua,   in    I(V1C.     Us  wa* 
a  great  eiicnurager  of  the  arts  and  learned  men,  and  was 
called  "The  Katlier  of  Viitil,"  in  Kngland.     It  was  during 
the  absence  of  this  earl   from  his  Castle  uf  Arun^l,  tliat 
the  famoHs  siege  took  place  of  which  we  are  about  to  give 
a  descrijition.     The  fame  of  this  nobleman  among  men  of 
taste  and  science,  rhiefty  arises  from   his  liavine  been  the 
first  to  introducv  Greek  and  Honuiti  '  '  for 

the  imitation  of  his  countrymen.  '■» 

was  collc<ted  by  John  Kvelyii  and  \V  .........  .  :n 

he  sent  the  one  to  liome,  the  other  to  the  '■  >. 

The  results  of  their  resemvlies  were  the  forih  Ue 

Arvindel  collection.  This  earl  also  maintaineil  b'nuicisciis 
Junius,  and  (hightred,  the  mathematician ;  cultivated  Uis 
friendship  of  Selden  and  Kvelyn;  patronized  Inigo  Junes 
and  Vandyke,  and  brought  over  to  Knj^laud  WLucaal 
HulUr,  the  engraver. 


SaCTTON  4. 

Sisos  o*  AitusnEL  Caatle.    10i3-44. 

Amndel    Ca-'l-     n-    ^    vlr.,n..hoM    in  the    llmi-    .if  the  livil 
warn,  was  of  t  >r(anec,  an  if 

it  was  gained    '  ^  and   pari  is  •  r- 

nately.  In  the  wint<T  of  lU^I-U  it  wa^  i  . -i. -.  ,i  by  .Sir 
William  Waller,  ami  cnpittilated  after  a  nv^i-inH  e  if  seven- 
teen davs.  The  I'  tice  of  this  event  is  derived 
from  T^f  Sifi)'  P";                    lied  at  the  time  by  authority, 

is  forces,  arrived  at  Arnndel 

■      •"■'■     '   l>  '^r,  low, 

asMUilt 
■<■  woiks 
■en,  the 
i  ■  •  ;  I  ivisions: 
ent  in  six  loails  of  victuals 
theirs  for  the  puhliqne  good 
do  the  like."     Many  of  the 


"on  Thursday  div. 

frf-rlv,  which  C'^nrl  ' 


>  luid  taken  refo^  in  tM  caetls 
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JUIUNDSL  CA.STI.B  FRBVI0V8  TO  TUB  siBQB  OF  1643-4.     {From  a  flew  hy  Hollar,  tai«H  1642.) 


M 


I 


w»n  destroyed  by  whiit  the  report  inhumnnly  bonsti  of  aa 
a  "  notable  exploit."  Major  BoilU'v,  "  perceavinv  divers  in 
the  ensile  loolco  fortii  in  a  tialcoiu',  took  unto  hiiii.srlf  and 
twelve  otliprs  tlieir  nuisquets  unto  a  private  place  of  ndvan- 
taffo,  from  whence  they  altogether  dischai^gea  tliem  into  tlie 
taul  liclcoMC,  ami  »lew  and  noundcd  divers  of  the  enemy." 
Duriu|{  tliu  nixht  artillery  was  pLmtoil  in  the  steeple,  with 
divers  mii  ''  '  '  .:  a  hot 

fire  was  i  i-a.stle  ; 

many  of  tin-  i>f^Li:;c  i  \^^M•  i:h'iuh-m  m  .iiU-iiipiiiiL;   i>i  t'scape. 

Rome  wntor  which  supplied  the  wells  of  the  castle  was 
il.-ili.,.l  ..rt',  so  that  the  licsieifed  were  soon  exposoil  to  much 
11  this  account.  They  turned  out  of  the  cjistle  a 
•t  their  Imrscs  for  want  of  provemlor.  On  Christ- 
mas day  the  liesioge<I  prciiarcd  to  mate  o  sally  ;  "  whereupon 
the  drums  did  heat  and  tlie  trumiiets  wiund,  and  nil  our  men 
presently  ;;atlicrcd  toj;etlior  in  a  fit  posture  to  charge  the 
enemy,  wlio  presently  t»^k  themselves  to  their  heels,  as  the 
best  remedy  to  prev.  ,  and  8>i  inant'ully  retreated." 
On  the  2flth,  audit i  ry  waa  brouuht  to  hear  upon 
the  castle.  On  the  ..m,  s.inie  of  the  !■  '  !  hy 
the  river  in  a  boat  made  of  a  raw  ox-lii'  iv, 

the  28th,  "the  enemy  hung  out  a  white  ;'.....  ,  .^ ^  a 

Jiarley,  and  calling  to  some  of  our  men,  drlivend  them 
ettcrs,  directeil  to  our  General  and  Culoml  M;irl()we,  in 
which  they  desired  saik,  tobacco,  cards,  Iw  sent 

unto  them,  pi-uniising  to  returne  us  for  th  end  mut- 

ton, but  the  truth  is  they  wanted  bread  and  water,  and  that 
ni^ht  did  put  divers  live  oxen  over  the  walls  of  the  raatle 
for  want  of  fodder."  The  besiejters  continued  to  receive 
fresh  supplies  both  of  men  and  anns.  while  the  l>esie(re<l 
were  coiisinntly  suffering  from 
sions.     "  Fridav  (Jan.  .5,  li)44 

fruit-'i  of  tlu-ir  uesert*,  bein?  f\  lumi-. 

and  thereupon  sent  a  mess;u;-  I  of  the 

w.><it.  ill..  .■.■M.Tous-spirited  Sir  V.  ,.  I'   '"..•-■■ 

hii;  >aions   than    formerix , 

nn-..  I'  persons  from  either  \ 

Uisliop.  wiiii  her  daniibters  and  waiting'  uentiewnuian,  m  _ 
ha>e  liberty  vo  come  forth  anil  refivKli  thrniselvi «;  t" 
which  Sir  William  ajfre^d,  and  invited  the  said  ladv  and 
gentlewomen,  tof^ther  with  Colonel  lJam*ield,  Major  iWill, 
and  »  captaine,  bein);  the  persons  sent  from  the  castle,  to 
dine  with  him,  who  all  had  noble  respect  and  cood  cnter- 
tainracnt.    Persons  on  our  part,  sent  to  the  castle  to  treat, 


were  Colonel  Wems,  Major  Anderson,  and  a  KcntiKb 

taine.     At  this  treaty   there  was  no  full   . 

between  them,  in  regard  the  enemy  did  not  : 

to  Sir  Willinin'g  demands,  and  so  the  |>er!>oiis  nn  eitiier 

were   returned,   but  the  pentlewi.M\pn   contirmi-d    wi-h 

William,  who  feasted  and  c 

in  that  afternoon  the  Ijtdy  ' 

to  visit  the   Ijidy  Bishop  a 

bein^  married   to  Lady  G<  i 

castle,  which    vi-'"        ■ 

designe.     For  .M 

her  motlier-in-l  I ,.,,„.. ,,,- 

and   short  lie  after,  the  enemy  sent  a  dni 
Knwlins  and    Major   MuIHtk.  to  tnat  f  i 
ui>on  which  treaty  tli. 
Tlie  substance  of  whii 
should  be  surrenden'd   pn- 
all  their  anus,  .immuniti' 
possessed,  into  tli 
9  of  the  clock  i>;: 

Iti=    -■- 
of  til  i 
of  th.    . ., 

"  Wee  . 
was  cold,  • 
bled  <: 
and  i\ 

thankeil)  w.rr««ciive,  wanne,  and  rewiiitc  ;  ner 
nbsense  of  the  Trayned  DHnds  of  I-or-don.  w ' 
1  -.  any  way  di^anilnatc  u^. 

•  and  oiir  faith  in  fJnd.      I 


side 

Sir 


1,  Sir  W  illiani  1 

1  put  such  new  ;r 

liloud.    i.,  1   US  nil  the  spirit  of  fortitiuie  to  fall 

I  ni>on  our  .  .erj*  one  of  ns  strivinir  to  exceed  each 

other  in  valour,  or  al>Mdutely  resolve  to  endure  the  lo*K  of 

our  lives  to  the  Ijist  man." 

According  to  thia  writar,  upwards  of  fifty  officers  and  » 
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thontar.i!  men  wcrr  taken  prisoner*  at  the  surrender ;  tliere  I 
wi  —.rtiies,  four  thousand  |>oiind  In  | 

n.  '}."     Anotlicr   «ritir,  Oa'iUl 

B  ;icn>al)OUl  ei^ht  hiiiulivJ  were 

01.  •-    a   liuiulivd   all. I    fifty    com- 

m»M.»T-,     -i;  ».,  .     1      .,. in,,,  ,1..  vory 

insani  when  tho  •  i  ra 

mH-^  "  ■■'".  !■"'  (  ■  ■'»- 

tu:  ;  all  the  commmi  ■  1  ;^.  i~ 

»i  :  •;.  in  hardly  iiUo  t"   . ;  "ii'' 

foot  l>efL'r«  the  otlicr ;  yet  lia<l  they  l>eefc  ver)-  plmtifuU, 
but  they  certified  us,  titey  Imd  no  hread  since  Christmas 
d«v." 

l<opiJ  ri«ren'h>n,  in  hi*  HiMory  of  the  Rebtllion,  s«y»  that 
"t'  idell  was  unprovided  with  provisions,  for, 

in  iij  the  maK'u:i»e  of  victuals  which  Lnrd 

II  ;r.Hiired,  they  had  spent   much  of  it.     The 

pi  ■  .iiel  Ford,  was  a  man  of  honesty  and  courage, 

bir  iteil  witli  the  affair,  having  no  other  ex|ieri- 

eii  !ian  what  he  Iiad  learned  since  the*'  troubles  ; 

till.        AiTe  many  without  comniiiinl    .un  .in;  whom 

one  Colonel  Uaniford,  an  Irishman,  th..  led  him- 

self Bitmpfvld,  who  l>eing  a  man  of  wit  ~.  applied 

all  his  faculUen  t<>  improve  the  faction,  to  uUicli  tliey  \ver« 
all  n.'iturally  inclined,  with  a  hope  to  make  himself  go- 
vernor. In  this  distraction  Waller  found  them,  and  hy 
some  of  the  souldiers  running  out  tu  him,  he  found  means 
to  '  '  '  '  .  by  which  he  so  increased  their  faction 
ail  :ist  <ine  another,  that  after  he  had  kept 

til  •■ '  •  ' — iM  thrte  or  ft»tr  <i<iys,  near 

lin  '■■  to  do  duty,  rather  tlian 

th  r   tli.'v  .'ive  themselves 

an  irter,  the  place 

b»  it  power  for  a 

m  iliiie. 

•'.on  hoped  to  have  come  time  enou);h  to  have 
reliivtd  Aiuiidel  Castle,  which  he  never  sHS|>eeted  would 
have  BO  tamely  given  themselves  up,  but  that  hope  quickly 
vanislied  uimu  tlic  undoubted  intelligence  of  that  surren- 
der." 

■         if  Mr.  Dall-r  - 
i!«tion  of  r 
f..,.,-  1..  . 


Upon  *'  ■ 
these  ac 
wiH'.'v 
th. 
e«' 
•di 

'1 
cai! 

•>' 

A  stately  pn- 

thou.ih  in  n<'> 

him  to  I 

obcerva' 

a  r---- 

ea: 

be 

of  OS.'     lie  V 

hettfr,  bv  n 

r 

tb 
•» 

•": 

ai 
tn 
of 

f.: 

•1 
ll< 


i. 

(Ml 

The  n-tine  'i 

Imt  Mdjaatii 

thv  familjr,  »■.■.  n  ..lu. . 

omnoe  was  taken  at  thi^ 

AfUmlrl     w-AA     t>tf.i-fi,riii. 

mnwiu- 

i ' 

JT- 


-     irirks:— "Tliat 
Miuld  differ  so 
'  ■■   implicates 
to  vindi- 
.  -  ,       ,  ')  readily 

us  statement." 

;    ftio  V'jkx\  of  Arundel,  whom  political 

•  lie  country  at  this  period,  is  favour- 

d  Walker.     "  lioril  Arundel  was  of 

•  any  man  that  saw  him, 

it.  could  not  but  conclude 


liis 

I  .iny 

liar  at  all,  nor  cared  tcr  il,  as  loving 

I  than  flattrri-.   to  let  th.'  common 

nice  and   •'.  .Neither 

!i  court  or  ly  not  of 

I'  :i.— ,  and 

ji..|ier- 


ilde,  they  I 
'ry.      lie  »"  . 
:ui  the  tunes  he  lived  in  i 

tion." 

.!ni.'  ;.r,  but  at   length 

■    :     ..:  >; I.    Anbury,     (^uccn 

I  gave  her  a  name  previ- 

viH-nbulary  of  Kngland 

1  "out  of 

hat  wor- 

■  '  timt 

^H  of 


onl  l(,ut  !<."!-:<:l.jUi' 


'/>  till:  ioilit,  aiid  o; . 
iianncr,  with  four  con 
■ue  uu'I'-T  tlic  other.      When  the  tii-jt 


course  and  tablecloth  were  taken  away,  the  master  of  the 
rolls,  thinking  nil  had  hern  done,  said  grace,  an  his  manner 
is  when  no  divines  are  ineseiit,  and  was  afterwards  well 
laughed  at  for  his  lalHUir.  The  greater  part  of  the  income 
so  nobly  employed  by  the  earl,  was  derived  from  this  lady, 
OS  he  gratefully  acknowledged  in  his  last  will. 

This  nobleman  was  succeeded  by  his  second  but  eldest 
surviving  son,  Henry  Frederick  Howard,  who  liad  actively 
.'ind  faithfullv  adhered  to  the  royal  standard,  until,  on  lus 
return  from  I'adua,  whither  he  fiad  repaired  to  attend  his 
dying  father,  he  found  the  parliamentary  forces  triumidiant, 
and  his  own  estate  confiscated.  He  then  retired  into  pri\at« 
life,  and  appears  to  have  remained  unmolested  to  the  cud  of 
his  days. 

The  fourth  Earl  of  Arundel  of  this  name  was  Thomas 
Howard,  son  of  the  above,  to  whom  the  paternal  honours 
were  restored,  he  being  made  Duke  of  ^o^folk  in  1004. 
This  duke  was  imlwciie  in  mind,  and  died  nnnmrricd  in 
16(i7,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry  Howard, 
pjirl  of  Arundel  and  Duke  of  Norfolk.  This  nobleman  was 
made  a  liaron  under  the  title  of  Lord  Howard,  and  also  Earl 
of  Norwich,  and  Hereditarj-  l-jirl  Marshal  of  England.  He 
was  a  considerable  iK-nefaetor  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
permitted  the  members  to  hold  their  meetings  at  Arundel 
House,  after  the  fire  of  London  in  lOOt!.  Between  this 
society  and  the  College  of  Arms  he  divided  the  library 
collected  by  hia  granilfather.  At  the  suggestion  of  John 
Evelyn,  he  presented  the  inscribed  Anindel  marbles  to  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  died  in  108;<-4,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Henry  Howard,  his  son,  whose  most  prominent 
public  proceeding  was  his  repairing  to  Flanders  and  joining 
in  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  Protestant  peers  in  I.K>ndon,  who,  with  the  Arch 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  drew  up  a  petition  to 
James  the  Second  to  summon  a  parliament  "regular  and 
free"  in  all  respects.  Hut  the  king  appearing  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  the  duke  openly  dccUred  for  tlie  Prince  of 
Orange,  an3  raised  a  regiment  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  and 
the  neighlMJuring  districts.  The  measures  of  the  revolutiou 
met  with  his  cordial  support,  and  he  continued  in  favour 
during  the  reign  of  William  the  Third.  This  carl  died 
childless,  OS  did  also  the  next,  Thomas,  .seventh  earl  of  this 
house.  The  eighth  earl,  Edward  Howard,  showed  a  mag- 
nificent taste  m  architecture,  which  was  displayed  at 
Norfolk  House,  St.  James's  Square,  London,  and  at  Work- 
sop Manor.  In  1777  this  nobleman  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Howard,  the  ninth  earl,  who  was  educated  on  the 
Cintinent,  where  he  acquire<l  a  taste  for  jKilite  literature. 
He  publisheil  several  works ;  among  the  rest,  historical 
anecdotes  of  the  Howard  family. 

Sbctiok  5. 

Rbstoration  of  tub  Casii.e. 

To  the  munificence  of  Charles  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  tenth  earl  of  Arundel  of  that  house,  the  public  is 
inilebt«-d  for  the  excellent  and  costly  history  of  the 
western  division  of  the  county  of  Su.ssex,  executed  by  Dal- 
laway.  Of  this  nobleman  Playfair,  writing  in  his  life-time, 
s'lys':  "The  present  duke  embraced  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, and  came  into  parliament  for  Carlisle  when  Lord 
.Surrey,  joining  the  o]iposition,  and  he  has  unifonnly  ad- 
'  ^iine  side  of  politics  as  Mr.  Fox.  On  the 
■lier  he  succeeded  to  his  title  and   seat  in  the 

1.  ....-,  and  tlien',iutbefore,  has  uniform'-  -'.•' '"d 

:l:ir  cause.     The  duke,  as  an    orator.  ii 

.  rv,  iind  evinces  a  strong  understaii.l     ^  ut 

iieiit.     His  crnce  has  been  known  to  perfoim 
•  actions,     lie  kept  the  jilace  of  sccn^tar\'  to 
the  i-j>rl  .Marshal  vacant  for  a   considerable  time,  untif  he 
could  himself  fiml  some  one  worthy  to  fill  it,  altliotigh  earn- 
estly »olicite<l   by  many  for  the  ap]iointment.     When   Mr. 
Dallaway  published    his   ingenious  btKik   of  heraldrj',  the 
1  him  to  the  office  withfiut  any  solicitation." 
.•I    found    his    castle   of    Arundel   very    much 

.111.1  •  '     '  ' ■-'•  the  time  of  the   siege,  not- 

witl  He  therefore  formed   the 

111!,  ilii.  wli.il.-  cilifii-c  on  a  grand 

liy  to  accord 

in  of  fonncr 

<\  that  it  should  lie  built  upon  his  own 

selected  from  his  own  estate  at  Grey- 

I,  young  men  who  had  shown  ability 

ed  them  under  architects  and  s<:ulptoni 

111  L.'Ud'jD,  uatil  they  had  become  perfect   in   their  art. 
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111  of  Arunilcl  t 


the 


«li  ic  niiblo   owiici 

J.  Icfo,  iukI  fully  ni 

til.  MM,  shuiic,  and  ^ 

«&ii   ...., I  upon   hiin^'if  "<^ 

them,  nut  uiily  to  the  <•'■ 

to  the  i>iirtv  whIIs.    "It 

marks  tho  fiistorian, "in  a  noblcmnn  who  um 

Ilia  aniu.svmcnt,  ti>  have  proiluccJ  so  much  -.'. 

with  so  charHct*ri»tic   iin    effect,  within  a     ,  !•       .- 

allotted,  and  to  have  reconciled   the   ms««iv.i .■,..■. 

nuMoiiry  in  any  degree  to  the  airiness  of 

The  wiuare  tnwer  at  the  »oulh-ett.st 
liuilt,  and  wo-s  bexun  in  17U1  ;  the  norui  iimi  m  i,;i.i. 
The  lihniry  occupies  the  princi|)al  part  of  the  »outh-eiU)f«rn 
aide  of  the  conrt  ;  it  in  122  feet  iii  length,  and  was  com- 
menced in  11101.  With  a  plain  gothic  exterior  it  unites  a 
most  ehtbonite  interior.  The  plan  was  an  imitation  of  the 
cloister  of  Glouoester  Cathedral,  or  of  the  aisles  of  the 
Chapel  Uoyal  at  Windsor,  to  lie  wrought  with  elaborate 
carving  upon  tJiu  ceiling,  entirely  of  maliogany.  This  was 
in  part  abandoned  by  the  lowering  u{  the  rixif,  and  the 
introduction  of  ornaineuts  of  various  floras.  This  singular 
and  beautiful  library  is  ca|iable  of  holding  10,000  volumes, 
and  all  of  tb^  '  iccess. 

The  ureal  iiUo  the  Uaron's  Hall,  was  begun  in 

1800,  and  ib  ^M,,,,.  VI,.,  with  a  chapel  on  the  north  end.  A 
Norman  arcade  forms  the  ba.feinent  upon  which  it  rises, 
and  supports  a  |>aved  walk  towards  the  court  from  which  it 
is  approached  ou  the  outside  :  upon  the  frieze  are  carved  in 
•tone  the  cogniziinces  of  the  family.  IJcforc  laying  the 
fouudation  of  this  hall,  the  duke  studied  accurate  sections  of 
the  roofs  ill  the  halls  of  Westminster,  Kltham,  and  Crosby 
Place,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  from  them  the  plan 
of  this.  Of  these  examples  tlie  hall  of  Arundel  most  re- 
sembles that  at  Crosby  I'lacc.  The  nwt  of  the  Uaron's  Hall 
is  entirely  of  timber  frame,  of  Spanish  chcsnut,  most  curi- 
ously wrought,  and  finished  s<>  as  to  proilucea  grand  effect. 
The  dimeiisioiLs  of  the  iiall  are  seventy  feet  by  thirty-four. 
A  fine  series  of  stained  gla.os  windows,  thirteen  in  numlK<r, 
decorate  this  hall.  In  the  larsest,  at  the  north  end,  is  a 
representation  of  the  compelled  ratification  of  Magna 
Charta  by  King  John : — 

Wliat  tinio  pavilioned  on  the  nelgbboiiring;  nieod, 
'f  h'  iiidignaiU  Karons  ranged  in  bright  arroy 
Tlioir  feudal  bands,  to  curt)  despotic  sway  ; 
And,  leagued  a  IJriton's  birtli-riglit  to  restore. 
From  John's  reluctant  grasp  the  roll  of  freedom  bore. 

The  remaining  twelve  windows  are  occupied  by  as  many 
figures  of  l)arons,  which  are  represented  at  full  length  in 
chain  annour,  and  helmets  closely  fitted  to  the  head.  (In 
the  15th  of  June,  18Ifi,  this  munificent  room  was  first 
opened,  and  a  splendid  entertainment  given  in  coromeiiwra- 
tfon  of  the  sixth  century,  on  that  ilay  completed.  A  very 
striking  effect  is  produced  in  this  noblo  mansion  by  two 
vistas,  one  seen  from  the  fire-place  in  the  dining-room,  the 
other  from  the  north  end  of  tlie  library,  where  the  extent 
of  the  mansion  api>ears  very  surprising. 

The  great  drawing-room,  or  state-chamber,  contains  a 
number  of  original  and  valuable  poHrait',  forming  nearly  a 
complete  series  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Dukes  of  Nor- 
folk, painted  by  Holbein,  Vandvck,  Lucas  de  Heere,  Cor- 
nelius Kettel,  Guillim  Strectes,  Vanderbank,  Gasoar,  vS:c. 

As  a  continuation  of  a  gallery  upon  the  first  floor,  tliero 
is  a  paved  way  upon  the  ancient  walls  of  Arundel  Castle, 
24(1  feet  long,  and  cifcht  feet  wide,  from  whence,  toward  the 
west,  is  a  commandini;  view  of  the  maritime  part  of  the 
countv,  the  Kiiglish  Channel  and  the  whole  range  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  in  tlie  extreme  distance.  The  new  gateway 
was  begun  in  1009,  and  now  forms  a  striking  feature  in  the 
side  of  the  castle  fronting  the  west.  This  (rateway  con- 
nects the  ancient  with  the  restored  building;  lliep-  ■-  i  •"■■■- 
jectiiig  parapet  alwve  tho  arch  of  entrance,  and  . 
iicads  of  monsters  with  a  machicolation  in  a  chai 
style.  The  west  front  of  the  castle  is  by  far  the  grandest 
and  most  imposing,  and  tho  elevation  of  tho  keep  truly 
magnificent.  A  broad  terrace,  with  an  embattled  parapet, 
surrounds  the  castle  on  the  west  and  south  sides. 

On  the  north  aide  of  the  cnstlc,  beyond  tl  .ling 

vallation,  which  is  of  very  grvat  depth,  is  irk. 

entire!;      in-.. M,, I, .J  by  .in  earth- work,  still   •  ■ 

many  .)wn  with  trtes.    Two  prii 

have  b.  red,  which  are  fiice<l  with  I..  ..  ^ ,..„.; 

about  the  centre  of  the  inclosur«  are  tome  foundations  of  a 
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..:..:.,.         ...,                                  ,.,5    ,,-,    }„,,-    1 
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lilt')  a  tarm  :  th 
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frequent  windings  of  the  Arun,  and  the  Mattered  wllagM, 
present  scenes  worthy  and  cliarocteriatic  of  the  pencil  of 
Claude  Lorraine." 

SacTJo.N  C. 
SspvirHiuL  Chapel  or  ARi7!n>Ei. 


of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Aruii.1. 1 
irl   of  Arundel,    in    138<>,    in 


:    );;,ied 

1"  i;:ii    of 

-■.,l..,sh- 

:,  .-•...!. I.-!,.  -1    by 

_    - 1  i   pri'jr  and  lour 

of  a  master  and  twelve 

ree  deacons,  three   sub- 

rs. 


by    I 

Riclui[ii  ,111    .->ctond.     The  ori 
ment  was  that  of  the  Alien  1 

llogcr  de  Molltl'.'iiii  ri     nn.I    , , 

monks  only.    I 

secular  canons 

deacons,  two  acolytes,    two  M«.ri»l8,  and  sev 

The  foundation  of  the  buildings  was  li\id  on  t! 

old   priory,   which   was   upon  an  >■ 

western  ditch  of  the  castle.    The  co. 

of  a  quadrangle,  the  north  and  cast   mK'^  ni 

formed  by  tho   refectory  and   the  cha|>el,  annexed    to  the 

parish   church,  and    to  which   was  a  o- ;..;..    y,y 

means  of  a  small  cloister.     The  master's  la 

cast  end  of  the  chai>el  open  to  tb-  .  lioirl  r 

sides   were  occupied   by  the  .t;  y. 

During  the  -siege  of  the  castU  ire 

quartered  in  the  chapel,  and  did  it  much  injury.     Tlie  roof 
of  timber  frame,  richly  painted  and  gilt,  was  removed  in 


"  lie 

.le 

•"d 

nil    "ere 


1782,  and  tlie  general    neglect  of  tlie   b 
tho   work  of  decay,  which   time   was 
windows  of  tlie  chapel  were  all  fi" 
The  eastern   ha»l   a  scriea  of  kner! 
female,   in  coat  armour,   and   : 
armorial  bearings.     There  wer 


11 VI 

of  ; 


-istened 
..  The 
■  glass. 

i.e  and 

ui'  II    ii^pcctife 

many  escocheona. 

ill.!  I  '..iitiff....««« 

ot  Arundel   were  formed.     All   were  bmken  !'y 

AValler's  soldiers,  but  an  account  of  them  is  ya  -  ■  iie 

llerahU'  Visitation  Books,  in  16.'M.  The  side  walls  of  this 
chapel  were  coveroi  with  fresco  paintings  of  arms  and 
cognizances.  The  sepulchral  cluii>el  and  the  inaster'a 
lodgings  were  kcj>t  in  repair  for  some  time  after  the  reat  of 
the  college  buildings  had  Ix'come  very  much  dilapidated; 
hut  these,  subsequently  to  the  siek:e,  presented  a  ruinous 
appearance.     In  1702   a  scries  of  ii  .---:—   .  ,-,jj 

place.  The  lead  and  parajiet  wen-  tii 
slated  roof  supplied ;  the  interior  ' 
richly  painteil  timU'r  frame.  Witi 
main  some  very  interest  in-  ir.im 
family.  The  alat)aster  nr 
of  Arundel,  and  his  Cou II 
of  the  choir.  The  sides  and  ends  ol  ilie  tunib  have  figures 
of  priests  in  niches,  holding  own  books,  and  aUive  is  a 
range  of  shields,  with  tracery  intcriM>«eil.  On  the  top  of 
the  tomb  are  represented  the'  Karl  und  Coant»-«s,  rej-nring 

'  ■'    i  rich  caiiiM    .        '        '      ''  '     !  at 

"r  by  an  m  'a 


:-    ;:.  .....  .    ■'•• 

iiorn  head-dre5«,  altogether  one  of  the  nciiest  and  most 
extravagant  representations  of  this  extraordinary  fashion. 
Round  her  recJc  is  a  small  chain,  from  «  •  »pende<l 

a  locket.     The  sleeve*  are  tieht,  and  ?-•  ■■  pearla. 

Tfir  -    ■  '    -•!- 

der.  ^S 


in  robes,  his  hair  cut  clooe  round  bis  faet ;  a  coiiar  b^ogs 


rn 
Its 
re- 
in 
ti-.\ian,earl 
II  the  middle 
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^^ 


from  his  neck 


A 

ru: 
iii- 


irnsT  or  tb«  cocvtbu  (itTBici. 

and  irt  hin  feet  ia  a  horae.     The  deaiim  and 

'      '    •■   ',    r.irti- 

and 

.    iMi-    I..K,.      .  ...^    ...i>  .■  -ling 

K-rable  injury,  in  various  u&rVs. 

Iciice  of  iron  remains,  and  is  a 

species  of  work.    There  i«  no 


tllC 

1 1'. 

It  has 

,   ..f 

1... 

if  that 

nc." 

th.  I 

rebuilt  it  rntirrl^-  U|Hin  Mew  luid 
eonnectetl  it  in  one  stmct-ire  «itl 
It  iji  said  thnt  the  father  of  1 1 
hiirh  te»*,  had  taken  innrh  n 
l.ni"  ;. lied  them 

of  •  .  and  to  ti 

•v<  .  ■■  In',  the   iiiiii'iMiiit \- 

as  • 

to    V. 

and   als 


having  become  ruinous, 

foiiiuirr   iif  tlic   rnllejfe 
and 

rj,'e. 


ai,  ab  iuliiiii'al  ut  tlio 

from  tlic  French  in 

icbuilding 

!.•.    Huw- 

jK'   I'linnii^-  marks  it 

f  one  [icrson,  and  this  was  no  dmilit  the  earl 

I  i    :■■ ■"■   ■■"■ '       I"    ■■■'•">  (if  dimensions, 

in  cliurch   is  not 


exceedc<l   by  ...._ 1:  .  ti  of  a   diutilc 

ucade,  dividing  the  nave  from  the  aisles,  above  which  arc 
placed  a  row  of  circular  windows,  inclosing  q-.iatrcfoils. 
Tlie  communion-table  ia  in  the  soutli  transept,  which 
always  contained  the  parochial  altar  in  former  times.  In 
the  opposite  transept  was  the  chantry  of  St.  Christopher, 
to  which   a  prieot   wiw  annexed.     The  foundation  of  this 


chantry  took 
The  tower  o 
roof  of  lead, 
tton  to  aaaist 

|.e^^-'      -    '  ' 

or, 

'1..-  . 
was  aU 
Muii/t. 

■1 
wri 
of 

di. 


after  the  buildinf;  of  the  church. 

h  is  low,  and  finished  by  a  conical 

from  the  time  of  its  first  erec- 

loiist.      Tills  church  was  new 

...  I'.vo  galleries  and  a  luindsome 


,.f  tl 


im  rtii 


rll 


1,1  >,r  *}>( 


imcient  colleeo. 
-hment  called 


I do  the  park, 
t  Thomas,  cirl 
>   1416.      ilie  ijauwny  was  nearly 
n  rvbiiilt  in  th"  oH'/iiial  "lylc. 

II  in  coi>- 
,  Charles 


iu. 

in  171'.". 

»ri,  ■ 
Hi' 
ll...    , 

iyx  .■  .  ,   in 

his  "  ■•  ,      ,  .                                                     -1  at 
Dorking. 

Hemnrd  Fdwurd,  twrlfth  r>tikc  of  ?(orf'ilk,  nnd  plrvrnlh 

Fvr  -„.f. 

ff  in 

!»'  to   tlo.   I.ady 

K  lir  of    lleiirv, 

■  •  t  'of 


pa: 
ci»t- 
) 


er- 
,  ia 
lief 
28, 


Dill,\e    : :.     _ ;...    ;. -     ...    _,.„„.. 

1820. 
On  Um  d'«t(}i  of  this  noTtlenun,  In  1842,   he  was  sue* 


oeeded  hy  his  son  Henry  Cliarles  Howard,  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, Karl  of  Surrey  and  Arundel,  Hereditary  I'jirl  Marshal 
of  Kngland,  premier   I'eer  ami   l!Jii'l.     He  was    born   Au- 

Cst  (J,  1791,  and  married,  in  1814,  the  Lady  Charlotte 
veson  CJowcr,  daughter  of  the  first  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
liis  sou,  Henry  Granville  Howard,  Karl  of  Arundal  and 
Surrey,  was  bom  November  7,  laiS. 


SOLUTIONS  TO  CHESS  PROBLEMS. 
Pboblbm  XXVII.  p.  8. 

WHITE.  HLACK. 

I  Ki.  u>  K.  uuii.  1  R.  ui  Q.  H. 

3  g.  1*.  oue.  3  Mutt  iua%t  K.L  or  B. 

3  Kt.  mato. 

PaoBLBii  XXVIII.  p.  8. 
1  Rt.  to  Q.  Kt.  firtb.  1  K.  In  K.  KTMith. 

'i  k.  uiurM.  3  K.  b>  K.  ogbtb. 

8  Kt.  lu  Q.  1).  third.  3  f.  mores. 

4  It.  tu  Q.  Kt.  msta. 

PnoBLBX  XXIX.  p.  112. 
I  R.  to  K.  Kt  sizdi.  1  K.  uliM  R. 

5  Q.  ibMM. 

Problem  XXX.  p.  178. 
1  Q.  to  Q.  Mith,  clicdung.  1   K.  to  Q.  R. 

3  0.  to  g.  II.  lUtii.  3  g.  to  g.  u. 

8  It.  lu  g.  ei(!lilli.  8  Anjliiiug. 

4  Mule. 

Pbobleh  XXXI.  p.  173. 

1  Q.  to  K.  Kl.  wvnitb,  dig.  1   Ki.  ukM  Q. 

5  Kl  to  K.  li.  Miili,  cbcckiug  3  K.  to  B. 
3  r.  uko  Ku     Mute. 


CURIOUS  CHESS  PROBLEMS. 


I  Q.  Kl.  p.  on*. 

a  K.  lu  g.  K.  oighth. 
3  g.  u.  r.  ou«. 


1  Kl.  Ui  Q.  B.  liith. 
3  Kl.  in  g.  Kt.  Ibiirth. 
3  Kl.  to  g    li.  tilth. 
^  Kl.  lo  g.  K.  r»iirth. 
i  Kl.  takfi  r.     Mat*. 


No.  XII.  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  232, 
White  moving  finit, 
1   Kt.  In  g.  II.  >iltll. 

3  Kl-  t<i  g    Kl.  luurtii,  cbockiiig. 
8  K.  lu  g.  U. 

4  Kl.  u>  g.  B.  Kcond.     Malo. 
Block  moving  first, 

1  g.  Kt.  V.  one. 

2  K.  tu  g.  K.  nghlh. 

3  g.  It.  1>.  ooo. 

4  g    Kl.  ]'.  ons. 
6  g.  Kl.  r.  oue. 

[In  Ixith  solutions  the  order  of  the  moves  may  he  varied. 
In  the  second,  mate  can  he  protracted  to  the  seventh  move.~| 

No.  XIU.  VoU  XXV.  p.  48. 

1   Kt.  tu  K.  Kt.  Mrmlli,  I  K.  b>  K.  ruiirth. 

5  Kt.  to  K.  MKrnOi.  3  K.  u<  K.  filUi. 

8  Kt.  to  K.  R.  fuiirth.  3  K.  to  K.  fourth. 

4  K.  K.  to  K.  tUrd.     Msto. 

No.  XIV.  p.  150. 
1  Q.  Is  Q.  R.  flftb.  1  1'.  morn. 

:  g.  to  q.  R.    Msk. 

No.  XV.  p.  200. 

Kl.  tliiril  to  g.  J).     1  K.  lo  Q.   B.  AlUi,  diHeTwing 


1   I. 


3  li. 


rheck. 
3  R.  takn  B.  cfaackiiig. 
8  Q.  lalin  I*,  cbadtiug. 


p.  208. 

3  Kl  lo  g.  Kt  sqiisro,  ehg. 

4  Kl.  u<  g.  U.  third.     Msl*. 


9  Q.  I*k«a  Q. 


...  iliini,  chocking, 
a  I',  lakes  U.  rhvrking. 
4  q.  takn  g.     MaK. 

No.  XVI 

1  Kt  lo  Q.  Iliint. 
3  K.  to  K.  U.  x|i>ar« 

[The  moves  of  Block  ar*  all  forced.] 
No.  XVII.  p.  220. 

1    KtUJiMQ.  P.di«cn»mnB  rhk.      1    K.'-O 

3  Kl.  to  g.  Kl.  eighib,  dlseorn- 
inf(  chffck. 

8  Kt  tog.  11    '■■•'■    -'--king. 

4  Kl.  lakes  g    I 
«  Kl  tog  B,  .  K. 

0  Kl  tug.  Kt.  luuitli. ilucuierlog 
rhcck. 

7  K'    >"  '•    11    >itlh      Mat*. 

No.  XVril.  p.  232. 

1  it     i,„nj    w    U.    fcurtb  Is  Q.     S  R.  to  g.  rlgfaUi,  chrciiing. 
'uiirih. 

8  Kt  to  g.  Kt  AMi,  ohMkhig.        4  R.  lo  g.  third. 
6  H.  lo  g.  R.  third.  dweUng.  8  I',  mala. 

[The  moves  of  Black  are  all  forced.]] 

JoRn  W.  Faaasi,  PcsLitnts,  Wm  Stxkd,  Lohdoii. 


a  K.  lo  Q.  B. 
4  K.  to  g.  Kt 

<  K.  to  g.  11. 
g  K.  to  g.  K(. 


m 
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Auron,  13 
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language  of,  13 
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Awn.                        "1.9 

Albatroia,  the.  8 

advertising  turtle,  8 

looal  diatrihntloa  of,  • 

Ac<|i.                        .iQod,  18 

Alhoronl.  ('nnlinal,  3 

moutha  and  Kath  of,  84 

Aero,  17 

1                      "c.  10,  11,18 

aleame<Mal,« 

natural  affaollua  of,  8 

hMMyof.  Id 
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wildacnaaa,  8 
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Actinia.  17 
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Arlwg.  Ueuf.  I 
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Alexandria.  17 

Ammonite,  the.  88 
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catacombanf.  8. 14 

Amny.  de^ription  of.  Si 
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Aristippos.  18.  80,  t« 
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Amphipolls,  coin  of,  18 
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Arialntle.  3.  84 
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Ampulla,  tha,  18 
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Adv,                       ,; 

Alligators,  i 

-V'                     i-aoflha,  )• 

Antiquity,  llnaa  on,  8 

Am*  and  lu  brtdtaa,  tha.  7 

Adv                            iw,  I 

Allspicv,  1 

IS  ■ 

Anu.  3.  S,  7 

ArwtW.Dr  .ts 

Adv,...    ...i 

Almanac,  what  U  an,  IS 

,i 

battles  of,  80 

Arootl.  auotod.  11 

iKolian  harp.  10 

Ilnea  on,  4 

and  modema.  18 

of  Australia,  11 

Am.  ■ 

jejtff  and  hU  PablM,  » 

Almighty,  care  of  tht.  If 

Anderaon,  J.  H.  M.,  18  IS,  14 

inthe  W«tlndiee.t 

Antu                         .  * 

Air.H IH,  84 

hand,  the.  81 

Andta,  travelling  In,  14 

Amngenieni.  21 

Atr. ,                    a 

help,  83 

nunntaina  of  the,  8 

Antwerp  onlhMlnl,  3 

Aff.M                     ■4 

Alms  of  lending,  0 

Andrewa,  Lancalol,  84 

Apathy.  8 

Aiiaa  laat  aad  salep.  aa,  18 

AflTcctum,  culUvution  of,  10 

Alnwick.  fr«'men  al,  8 

Andrew*,  leleeilona  fNn,  IS 

Aphta  raan.  18 

Anaaie.  natareaf.  It 

(Ilial.8 

AUw,  American,  8 

Aneodol*.  dngular,  80 

Aphotlaaa.  8. 3. 4. 8, 8. 7.  •,  18 

Art.llaaaea.il 

flower.  10 

Apollo,  hand  of.  18 

AAwtloni  bcforr  the  Fall,  80 

Alpaca  the,8S 

Obarlin.  8 

Apologue,  an  Milan.  1* 

Arleaiaa  walla.  IS 

cilltlvatlonofllie  18 

Alt*bnN*l.ehnnee*of.  1 

a  irenaml  oflkar,  •     ^ 

I    rtagncaa.  10 

ApdogMa.  two  anatant,  M 

Arthur.  lUag.  17 

\  ■       , 

Appl*  traea.  18 

Artiaeiai  «aoUa«  a(  Oiaaav 

lion,  la 

Ucob  wnaiUiif  wiOi 

AppointmcBta  hy  will,  4 

be*ef^aa.tl 

Bxiil  on  Itfsvcn,  S3 

\                     ■   ■ 

7 

AprU,  atenlk  af.  8 

Artid,l.iaow*i*,M 

Affliction, 3  1.18.  >i> 

storms,  11 

Angelo,  .Michael,  4 

annleerantleafai.  8 

Arilianitlon,  13 

after  aunact,  19 

Anger,  1.  3,  i8 

inralc>wHlahe.« 

aaataiy.S 

Af^h.kn  nation.ii  dance,  18 

,.   ......  . a. 

eo<K«>lia(.  14 

•nmaayihr.n 

Arte.  the.  tS 

Afgbiini.  llic.  14 

leatndniat.M 

aa,  Iv  Bishop  Haal,  1 

Aru.naafal.«.7.t.t.lt 

Africa,  remarks  on,  3 

•<of,  13 

dV.lt 

Aria.  Ina.  htMoer  al  Iha,  tt 

Orvat  IX-Krt  of,  5 

J,  18 

tratof.Unaaaa,  M 

Artaaatwisnc  10.81 

Alum                          '.  33 

Angle,  right,  dUgram  of,  17 

Band-8tomis  In,  14 

w»«t»blc  butler  of,  19 

emifnuits' Srtt  Sabbftlh 

.Vn.;,.,                           ,.J3 
;8 
9 

Anglo  Saxon  lady,  IS 

pan  and  inkaland.  18 

allor^  hanmrack.  13 

month  of.  18 

Ar<*ia  Italy.  83 

Araadel  (Wile.  8S 

in,  18 

Aiiii'  ■                               7 

ahip.  13 

Apaley  hanaa,  8» 

Arratoaa.aearceef  aa.n 

African  god  of  the  wooda,  9 

Ambi                         ; 

Angto-Sajrons,  9 

AFtMrs,«k«,lt 

Am|>h,B4.,Catktdral,« 

2oO 
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A<\«I>-..  'Hint  n*.  17 
4w1i»'n,  Un«rr.  rnnvk  V*  ' 
Ak'I'II-i  s:.>'.i(cr»,  »3 
Am^uIiuIu*.  thv  oitnmoa,  7 
Adi.  Uw  nMuBUtn,  i; 

tree.  9 

«ihbwBhun.SirW.,l» 
AakanU.  Elu«.  U 
AituMfD  Ablirjr.  II 

CaltaCV.M 

Aaia,  haMUIiooiof,  Ij 

Caalnl.  UM<  land  of,  i 

Ml»ur,  cwthqu&kM  In,  fl 

Aaiatln.  hut  of.  IS 
AiphalUCn,  Like,  » 
AM.aii«sd>>ic>(if,  1,1 

tiM  wild,  i 

AimtittUM.  9 
AiB.v«,  b«tcle  of.  4 
AaMuee.  mutual,  II 

.7 

I  of  Idau,  n.  t4 
AMUuMd  cluu*c1«n,  23 
AMjrnt. ; 

A«i3rTi«Ji  archltactiira,  IS 
Aa(l«r.  Lord,  pnjrvr  b;r,  0 
AatxolAbr,  orquftdrBnt.  13 
AMraaomjr.  ••  II.  It,  19 
popuUr,  If,  13,  U 

^— '  iBfluoOCCtt  of ,  23 

Af^om,  tS 

Atv«lpu,  mottotaliM  of,  It 
,  7.9.  I«.  2S 
I  cli»p«l,  9S 
AtiMBlutalilp,  li— Mgrr,  18 
till—.  tew«r»l,  :« 
AlbMtcraniM.  i4 
Alklai.  IUt.  11.  linMbjr,  I 
Atlaalie,  (mt  current  of,  3 
AUaoiptaMe,  tiM,  3,  4,  «,  I, 

10,  III 
Atmoeiilterlc  »ir,  ums  of,  15 

railway,  th«,  *4 

Attar,  or  otto  of  neoa,  • 
AttmiMn,  14 
Atterborjr,  nn  laoacqulll,  I 
AtlUlaa.  apborian  of.  fi 
AtlTMtiaa,  capilUrjr,  13 
A«Ma,  St.,  town  of.  16 
Asdaboo.  ratract  from,  S 
Ai«llat,  OHiatli  of,  3,  17 
— —  annlrrnariea  ia,  3 
Vf  Btabop  Mant,  9 

—  kiMlMO  (ardca  ia,  U 
~—  ntral  •eonumy  fur,  11 
— —  nml  tpotla  far,  U 

VIM  flowara  of,  n 

AxnIiB.  quoted,  1 ,  3. 4,  94 
AiifwUae,  He  Ahbajr  of,  3 
Aaoatua,  aaaodnta  of,  4 
AaiwtaM  II. .  aUtM  of,  a 
Avon,  17 

Bofaalia,  7,  • 

AanwuaWd,  lamplaa  aav.  I 
AaMraila,  ba»er-Mt^  of,  n 

Ijrra-Mrd*  of,  a 

Auatrallaa  efiixrain,  23 
AlulzalU  FeUx,  14 
hut  la,  .3 

—  tt€  klafOMfva'aCotnd 
Aaatnllaa  Otamwar,  •,  9, 10 

.10 

lHioar.»4 
AaMrtaa  traaiiar  filial,  tl 
Atliarltr.  ralay  mi,  i.  It 
Aathoca.  ad«tt«  to,  U 

aM  aetMittte.  It 

— —  tanual  at  tea.  It 
AiMitnptw.  oa,  ft 

rliaai  fiajm,  U 

,11 
Bawnik  a.  It 

—wmtm,  tW.  7 

iiM<wht,a,  t 

Aatamaal  laant,  t> 

tt*ta.(J 

Aaxan*  Catbadral.d 
Aax  Rat>.  tka  rt<«t,  tt 
AratafKlMa,  t,4 
A*ai«ea,9  IB  I 

.tTar>k>iH  aaf  dailraa,  14 
AHwtaa.  anaiMalal,  21 
AnUaacaaf  rTll.f4 

"  af  viataoa  aaaiat/.  It 

AaMMolk,  tkvran.  Id  ) 

Aitamtk  aaMfHa.  14 
AaJneawt,  badOaaf,  a 
.1* 


Babbar-  ....M>.l    I 

Ik-an,  Ml  1  ,f.  n 

ll,,,:,n     7 

Btak" •"■  n 

rtna.  I« 

Bear,  .1 

'  iron  omamenta,  93 

Illnii                         voya««aof,t 

llab .                        :,  le 

■  ■ft.  10 

Ilia.!                           a 

IWaillKlv",  l>f  .  -'.' 

aWllMJ.,!    lO.-.  'J 

1'                              Ilir.  it 

IIUu'.  lli^ho|,.  ]>J 

Babjlon,  the  (all  uf,  8 

the  SnindlnaYiaa,  2 

It,                               1.,<I,  3.7 

Illea*«dbethyNanie,2 

anciaot.  1.1 

greaf  and  little,  14 

■■  -J 

HIeaaing  on  dutlea,  29 

Uaoon,Latd  blofraphy  of,  3, 6 

••  Hear  an.1  forbear  "  24 

Urmcae  UlM-rlaltd,  12 

Bleaainga,  dlAulon  of.  It,  t3 

alractifrom.  l,t.3.4,5. 

Bearded  Ilacchui,  19 

HeU^ddln.  17 

loot  through  Indolaooa.l 

7.*.  9.  10, 11,  If,  13,  IS,  1«, 

Beard*,  staring.  IG 

Betel  rhrwer*  of  the  Rait,  it 

Blight,  19 

90,21,22,23.94 

fra^icnt  on.  15 

Ilethcacdn.  the  pool  of,  3 

llllghtedoak.  lineaon,  I« 

character  of,  23 

Beattl,  bird*,  and  Inaocta,  8 

Bethl.'him.  !4 

lllind  boy.  the,  8 

of  Yaitnouth,  ft 

BcaUle,  2,  II,  12.  1.1,  1» 

11,1                          f,  15 

Bad  example,  4 

Beuifort  IIouw.  Chelaca,  4 

11,                            re,  4 

ta>te,10 

Beautic*  of  Creation ,  0 

11,                              2 

printing  for  the,  10 

Badajoa,  capture  of,  4 

Baanty.  adoration  of.  fS 

11.                           t,R,  21 

mtttxm  of  tlie,  4 

Badaa,  old  caatle  at,  10, 11 

idea*  concerning.  2,  1.^ 

11.                            ;.,.'S,  7.  IS 

PctHml  fnr.  (• 

liatdad.  Badi  of,  24 

pnaervation  of,  13, 

11,  >                          ,l,Si 

.la,  IS 

liacntna  d«  Biforre,  23 

land  of,  IS 

Bill,                                       i,,l9 

Baia.fS 

principle  of.  l,fS 

11.  V                    ,nghr,21 

Itli-u- 

lUUIIc  quoted.  S3 

— — ,  form  of.  If 

Beyn.vi.h«iuT:;n,  in  Cairo,  It 

IllouiUvlil,  Up..  <|uol..tl,  18,  fS 

Bairam.  featival  of  Iha,  t 

BeaunI*.  CaihedrmI,  21 

IfcTTTOUt,  17 

Block  book*,  ftpecliiien*,  20 

Balanoa,  E«n>'>*>>-  ■' 

Beaver,  1;— hat.6 

Boaa.  aphorUm  by.  S 

Ulockeuf  wood  anil  stone,  ani- 

 alactrlcal,  IS 

Ueavem,  in*tinct  of,  3 

Bealer*.  town  of,  11 

mal*  within,  ^1 

of  happineas.  23 

Betlnwin .  honesty  of  the.  It 

Blbk>,  the,  I,n.  19,21,24 

Uliod,  cirouUition  of,  2,",  II 

BaldaiM  prtaehinf,  i 

It,                     :,rable,  2,  8 

autlioritv  of  the,  3 

—  in  luiiniui*,  4 

Baldwin,  King.  17 

U                        ..IS 

belief  In' ?3 

atructure  of,  14 

Balxownie,  brig  of.  4 

11.                 5 

thereic*tlaImeaaangcr,S 

um;  of.  5 

lt.ilfuy.  rruuu-k  by,  8 

huut  in  the  f<r  Weat,  17 

Engilth.llr»t,7 

Klueboltle.  foot  of,  11 

IWk.  klnt  of.  and  dorrise,  8 

nuin  likened  to  the,  19 

Bngliftli  vcmlon*  of,  2 

Mountain*,  8 

lUll.  -                   ■  ],  J 

n:i1r      '  ■      •    -v,,f.8 

Iliujtratlon*  of  the,  11, 

Hoar,  wild,  S 

lull., 

o..                          ..« 

If, 13,  14 

Hoar-*  head,  24 

Ilall.v.                       -b.IS 

Itli^tl;, 

and  huur-ghua,  19 

lUiardinK-houaoe,  American, 11 

lUII-piM>  ut  ilitf  liuUaiu,  1 

!'■ 

llnea  on  the.  16  21 

Itoantall  horn,  the, 24 

BallooBi.  f 

li                         ,>noniyof,  14 

by  Sir  W.  Scott,  1 

Boat  nnd  aaa,  a  itranga  COM,  4 

Balm.  17 

ik :...:.   .lof,  8 

and  pmycr.  language  of.  1 

—  launch,  the,  18 

lUMWa,  the.  or  Baoa|Ils.  tt 

obtcrvatinn*  on.  22 

dhtttnguJAliablti  from  all 

tracker*,  Chineae,  10 

Baltimore  nriule.  the.  22 

other  book*,  if 

Boats,  earthenware,  8 

bamboroUKb  Caatle,  1 

and  wiuip*.  9 

KcMy.r 

Italian,  23 

Bamboo,  (tnwtli  of  tba,  14 

Beet  root  augar,  19 

Ulc»tre,  accne  in  the,  19 

Bodies,  law  of  falllnr,  IS 

lajnithment  by,  2 

Bevtie.  tacred,  7 

Bicliuona  woman,  17 

Bodily  difecu,  8 

Rameean.  idol  at,  9 

the.  and  the  honea  of 

Ulclrile»lono  Church,  25, 

labour,  18 

Banana,  f 

the  Taaba.  a  fable,  7 

UilU  of  mortality,  1 

and  mental  health,  f3 

Banbat  caterpillar,  7 

the  turnip.  22 

liinnacle-compaaa,  14 

auirarlng.  17 

Bandana  handkerchief,  18 

Ileetle*.  oil  nnd  hiiatcring,  19 

UhiocuUr  virion,  lu 

Body,  means  of  doreloplng,  1 

Banditti.  Italian.  24 

Ik-..i«r*.  cri'Ujxtf.  211 

lllugnipliy,  2.  94 

and  soul,  12, 13 

Ban(ia  calophylU,  7 

H-                       prielyof,  18 

Birch ,  f ungu*  of,  29 

and  aplrit,  13 

llantor  Cathadnl,  7 

1                         .1^,1 

BirJiine.  by.  11. 

— ' —  and  mind ,  excrctae  of.  50 

Banian  tree,  17 

Ik 

catchmg.  2.  8,  21 

. effects  of  t4)mpcraturcou 

Beings,  animated.  14 

centre  ofgraTiiy  In  i,  14 

the,  22 

of  1-hiladalphla,  18 

aunticnt,  multitude  of.t 

Botea.  1.  II 

Bejapoor,  In  tllnduMan,  18 

apider,  the,  2 

Ikili,                  1    'i,K:h.  17 

Bankaof  the  Dove.  1 

Belgrade.  21 

Bird*  and  animal.*,  2 

IV.i:                         11. 11 

for  aavinta,  B 

Belief  In  (i(id,  24,  » 

Iloi-                       .,  ai 

Bannen.  early  EugUab,  24 

and  unbelief,  10 

of  AuMtmlia.  23 

IM,                       ■:  13 

Bantam.  2S 

of  a  future  sute,  13 

cage,  ««  Cagcblrda 

Boh:                           1,8,13 

Baobab  tree,  1 

Beliaariu*.  23 

deatroying  InaecU,  8 

BolMivcr  1  ,11,11,.,  Ji 

Baptian,  Unee  on,  to 

Bell.onClreaaaia.  22 

building  their  naata,  8 

Bolton  Priory,  2 

llarbadoaa.9.  11 

Hell.  8lr  C,  quoted,  8,  If,  13 

featheraof.t 

Bomb.'iy,  runln,-,  at,  2 

Barbel,  (be,  19 

UeU,  fhepaaalng,  13 

gitzard  of,  a 

Bonr, 

lifting  of  thcKrcmUD,l3 

cluatering  for  warmth,  7 

Bon, 

Barlaam,  monaaterjr  of,  17 

bird,  the,  7 

Sight  of,  7 

.■-..,.-, 

BarlMU,  tomb  at,  f 

the  coral  and,  17 

IkMk,  aitvnulagea  of  a,  12 

Bartey,oulUnUoo«f,8 

divine.  14 

^  flock*  of,  21 

Barnacle,  amoolh,  9 

(|,,v 

Baraard,  llnea  by,  4 

rr,                                 3 

silver,  of  the  Ooapda,  19 

Baraard  Caatia,  tS 

•!.:  .                        tlr,  1 

noata,  l.f,4,  f3,f4. 

Books,  19 

Barnard**  Inn,  26 

aoog  of  the.  7 

oryan*  of  voice  In,  ft 

history  of,  10 

Bamca,  Ltame  Julia,  1 

BaUowa,  rariooa  kind*  of,  14 

poaltion  of,  at  rooat,  20 

usefulnoaa  of,  10 

Barwaatar.  on  the  uw  of,  4 

Bella,  4 

of  prey,  7 

use  of,  10 

and  bell  turreta,  tl 

tongof,  11, 1.1 

prior  to  the  lnrentk>i>  of 

uaeaof  the,  IS 

the  church,  1. 

printing,  C4 

Bamckpore,  8 

Belooohittao.  IS 

vooal  organa  of,  14 

Ilooi                    .lofa,  17 

Hamn'alockandkv,  14 

Beloved  ol^eet,  loaaef  •  If 

BimiaaeKiaum,4 

— 

Bamw.  Dr.  laaae,  t 

H,-laKiirrj,r'k  fiitkt     1 

HlrTMio.loiIn.  4 

UooUi ., :.  I 

11.                                               .i 

Hi                                 19 

llopiarl,  luwDof,  II 

tn,tl 

1.                                                 ,11 

lorin  >,  10 

llorage,  10 

Bar,«lwl.  13 

ll,inrrioii  1  nitrin,  i 

III-                          .y.   10 

Itor.I,                          111,  !J 

Bar*orCiUea.t1 

Banaraa,  8 

IIM                  •■   ■■  frnii.  Id 

Hon  .                        17 

■aftaa.  10.  13.  14,  24 

Bi«:                         •    r.l2 

Hon,.                    ,»lcl,2« 

BaaaUy.  quoted,  tt ,  t>,  24,  It 

Beoalleance.  ft 

111                         Calcutta,  2 

iitto,.;  Jiwui,  21 

Baail.  19 

fhm  ranora.  It 

—                         1  navld'a,  8 

Borroduli',  TrvtcnJcr  at,  5 

BaMra,  latac,  4 

m»  1 -11.,  3 

Ikirr <    ■••'••inl.f 

Baale.  In  Hwtlaechuid,  t 

BUuk  Abbey,  lU 

Bow 

Baa>R«k,orIalaad.t 

Benaau  of  iCtelK«,  11.  It,  t4 

nnf.  10 

HiK,,                         I 

BnUUa.  Haa  84.  Aniabw,  17 

111,                   .   ill,  1 

no« 

lM.lka<rta(af.S 

baantyof.  IS 

11 

lk»i                       lithe,  21 

■Maa,«n<acttroai,l 

Bi,,. 

Ikilii                         .,;ini...1 

Balh,  thr  Serpeau  ,  4 

a  luxury,  t 

Boll, 

Abbey,  lu 

Comb,  line*  on,  11 

— 

_— kalfbtaafllw,U 

pto.-.» 

friar'*  pulpit,  2f 

.,V,   10 

IIMiita*.  11 

and  HnulMllly,  tt 

BUck-gang  Cblne,  t 

— 

■alka.  haatta.  M 

apiritof.  It 

henbane,  1 

'     K 

—  B«BaaFalaMarih«,U 

leodmloa.Mf 

Boll.                            '.11,71 

Baikarat.  C  qaotod.  II 

Baatil,  arTeoing  o^alk  in,  10 

pencil,  II 

Dot-                                  r:i,l4 

T— .nn.  Btahop,  llaaa  bir,  U 

Baa  J • -.vhy,* 

Boui... .,.  .. ,. .,  ij,  17 

i'^of  atita.lt 

BiBW''                       erby,fl 

tat,  IS 

liuy,  in 

>  .>ue,aMc4el«or,7 

Itanici' 

Illark«ml(hM  hinr !  a  fahle,  e| 

Ifctttk^lli  nn.lnest.S 

Bay  Ina,  t 

c;                            / 

111.,,-                .,.,., 

'      ;  1 

Baoami                        -.8 

11' 

■1 

Berlin                         ■' 

Hi.       , 

...21 

Baaaan.  Ortcniai.  Il 

■irkaby. 

BUir,  qo<ilr<l.  ;■   •■.,4.8  fl,  II, 

Ik.iu-liicr,  riiortrk  by,  .7   ,  . 

Beato.aloctfmn,  14, 1,1 

t 

1       12,  1J,U,  1$,  I«,»0,tl,»»,t3 

Uoulac,  lamlira  plactj  at.'l* 
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<(m,  13 
.1 

tim  Ml*.  wl<i>.li>'a(rom. y 
.  iUv.  I(.   >V.   1...  Tone* 

■.  , ,  1,-  ,.,  VI, «a 
>. I.  lu 

U-Bt,  It 

1 

■:  W,  M 


Mini,  II 
•J 


hnua  i<7,  :t4 
II,  ilanu,  17 
fml.tO 
rnip  bovtie,  >8 

,  town  of ,  1 1 

HnutUu  •luU:hM,  a 

— -vllliHir,  15 

Ilray,  Mn  ,  quolcd,  !,  13 

—  vllUtsor,  ID 
llrMul.  1.6,9 

rrult  tro*.  II 
:.i,i,m  rmlu.ll 
.  Iiablu  of  the.  II 
lUr.T.  \V..quoUd,S,li 
'.  mini  of  Ibv,  10 
11,  io 
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WIndior  Costlo,  19 

WInr    ■  ■  ,Ii,5 

Win,  ,  19 

:,.f,  7 

.ale,; 
-^:.,  well,  8 

,  ..iicsby,  29 

Winter,  on,  6,  10 

a  sunny  day  In,  99 

in  Italy,  >} 

— ^  In  1.4»wer  Csnoda,  14 
^^—  rttbin,  lines  on,  7 

sonft,  Ciuiadlan,  14 

Iraveller,  10 

. travelling  in  Ituaala,  8 

Wlnl^-r  »  ntorning,  25 
Wir«.dni«ing,  18 

RSUU',  19 

Worm,  the,  23 

Wisdom,  remark  on,  1 

— —  and  goodness  of  Ood,  7 


Wladom  and  Intcfrttr,  4 

—  knowledge,  7 

— —  —  nature,  94 

purity,  91 

certain  poaaaarfoa,  94 

true,  9,  91,  24 

and  falfte,  94 

truth  and  genius, 

without  virtue,  94 

Wise  man,  the,  16 

aentaiicca,  9 

Wtt,  anoiaBt  Orcek,  3 

deflnltkm  of,  » 

malicious,  18 

Witchcraft,  4,  6,  7 
Wither,  (>.,<l,   10,  12,  16,  91 
Wits,  unrestrained,  18 
WiKlen.  Kaxon  idol,  4 
Woftaii,  quotcil,  3,  9 
Wok.y  hole,  2 
Wolf,  the,  25 
Wulfe,  extraotfrom,  23 

(General,  14 

WuUal<in,  21 
WoUy,  Carainal,  16 
Wulverliamplou,  IS 

Woman,  Ifl 

amUhllily  i>f,  10 

offiev  »tf,  19 

cotupart..l  to  a  vine,  8 

— —  the  solace  of  man,  1 

influence  of,  14 

in  white,  I 

Woman's  misbtnn,  15,  16 

. love,  16 

Women,  Cliristi.'in,  15 

In  f'hina,  II 

nionil  courage  of,  13 

sensibility  of,  13 

- — -  their  fortitude,  8 

Wonders  out  of  nottiing,  4 

of  nature,  10 

of  the  world,  IB 

Wood,  extraels  from,  12 
Wo04leruft  House,  3 
Woodlands,  the,  21 
W.axllark.  25 
Wood|»vker.  3.  H,  13 
Wou<U.  li>l|;lnK  in,  •) 

variouk  faney,  19 

Woodi.lo<.'k  ('ai.lle,l2 
Woodward,  qtiotetl,  20 
Wtolworlh,  lines  by,  9 
Woody  flbro,  as  food,  10 

niglitkliade.  7 

Wool-bearing  animals,  95 
comb,  11 

flbunents  of,  93 

Woollen  nunufacttira,  II,  19 
Woolwich,  \X  91 
Worocater  Cathedral,  9 
Word  in  saaaon,  3 
Words,  misuse  of,  9 

like  leaves,  5 

value  of,  19 

Wordsworth,  qtioted,  11,   17, 
91,22,93,  24,25 

— Kev.  W.,  « 

Working  in  metals,  20 
Workman,  the  careloaa,  8 
Work-people,  educated,  94 
Works,  ancient  and  modeni,14 
of  creation,  IS 

—  of  nature,  14 


Works  of  Ood,  10 

World  to  eonie,  95 

ill  dispoKitioni  of  the,  0 

— —  knowUilge  of,  17 

love  of,  13 

sublime  spectacle  In,  13 

Uie  Held  of,  8 

Worldly  concerns,  9 
friendship,  19 

g"NHl,  10 

~—  happiness,  5 

things.  1 1 

Wormwood,  18 

Wolbni.  sir  II.,  qnoted,  I,  3, 

4,  14.  to 
Wreck  of  the  Quail,  9 

at  sea, « 

Wren,  8ir  C ,  against  awaar- 

Ing,  15 
Writing,  history  of,  9, « 

ancient,  5 

and  tnlklng,  9 

by  cipher,  24 

niasU'n*.  old,  23 

materials,  12,  1.1,  14 

Mulhauni'r'a  method  of 

teaching,  23 

on  the  art  of,  93 

).ynib<jlien1,  3 

Written  eharacters,  8 
Wruxton  Abbey,  18 
Wr}'neek  .the,  1 
Wunnscrloch,  24 
Wurxburg,  7 
Wye  and  Monmouthahir*,  19, 

13 
Wykcbam,  WilUain  of,  4 

Yak  of  Thibet,  5 
Yarntouth  boatman,  91 
Yarrell,  29 
Yewtrws.  1,  10,  16 
Y  Maen  Chwyl,  6 
Yorda's  nire,  2 
York  coluum,  the,  9 

Iluhc  of,  4 

minktcr,  2 

Yorkhhire  yeoman's  house,  9 
Young  ehemist,H,9,  IV,  II,  13 

and  old,  SI 

llr.  Thomas,  19 

extracts  from,  11 ,  18, 16, 

21 

lady,  lines  on  a,  92 

men,  rash  uses  of,  IC 

Voulli  and  ajte,  13 

enl4Tl'riw>  of,  12 

habits  in,  5 

Illusions  in,  16 

prn|H'r  teaching  for,  94 

religion  in,  22 

the  days  of,  2 

Yucatan,  23, 24 

Zante,  17 

Zeal.  Christian,  5,  16 

Zealand,  New,  IS 

/<'lm,  llie,  19 

/inimennann,  quoted,  11,95 

/4Kiphytes,  17 

Zomlin,  extracts  from,  16 

Ziuleh,  16 

Zwingenberf ,  94 


THE  END, 


Losnait  I— Jotiit  W.  Pakku,  fvaumam,  VTwur  Htraio). 
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